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very  happy  to  hear  him.  I  do  nob  rise  now  for  the  purpose  of  making 
aov  argnDient,  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  suggestion :  if  the 
Attoroej-General  desires  to  be  heard  in  this  case,  and  desires  to  be 
heanl  in  this  case  at  the  close,  and,  as  Mr.  Merrick  says,  is  entirely  pom- 
pett'ut,  from  his  familiarity  with  the  case,  let  liim  close  the  argument. 

Mr.  iNCrERSOLL.  More  competent  than  the  rest.'  * 

)Ir.  Henille.  So  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  sia^fy  ap- 
pear as  ornamental,  and  I  suggest  that  brother  Merrick  be  allowed  to 
make  his  speech  intermediate  between  counsel  for  defense,  and  a  reply 
or  two  made  to  him,  and  then  that  the  Attorney-General  close  the  case 
if  he  desire  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Do  you  want  to  answer  me  f 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  answer  you.  I  know  I 
shoald  be  unable  to  do  it  justice,  but  I  am  willing  to  undertake  it. 
This  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  court,  as  I  understand 
it,  and  where  there  are  numerous  counsel  the  court  frequently  exercises 
its  diseti*tion  in  arranging,  so  that  the  plaintiff  shall  open,  and  then 
have  an  intermediate  address  and  the  close. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  say 
what  counsel  for  the  Government  shall  close. 

Mr.  Uenkle.  Nobody  asked  that. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  proposition  made  just  now 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  This  is  a  little  family  conversation.  The 
<*ourt  Ls  anxious  to  consult  tue  convenience  of  the  counsel  as  much  as 
(M)ssibie,  and  this  is  more  a  consultation  than  a  discussion.  We  will 
take  a  recess  now  until  1  o'clock. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  a 
rwvi^s  until  1  o^clock. 


AFTER    recess. 


The  Court.  I  think,  on  account  of  the  storm,  we  will  adjourn  the 
*^mTX  until  to-morrow  morning.  In  the  mean  time  counsel  will  see  if 
anything  more  satisfactory  can  be  arranged  in  regard  to  the  argument 
<»f  the  case.  The  storm  coming  on  will  interrupt  counsel  in  addressing 
The  jnry,  and,  besides  that,  I  believe,  there  is  a  little  more  time  wanted 
f'>r  hioking  up  papers. 

Whereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
antO  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,    AUGUST  9.  1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

The  Court.  Have  you  agreed  apon  the  order  of  your  addresses  to 
the  jury! 
Mr.  WiLSOX.  We  have  agreed,  your  honor. 
Mr.  Merrick.  Mr.  Ker  will  open  for  the  prosecution. 
The  Court.  Let  me  understand  before  we  start  how  it  is  to  be. 
Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  arranged  that  Mr.  Ker  will  open  for  the  prosecu- 
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tion.  After  him  there  will  be  two  replies  on  the  part  of  th 
Then  Colonel  Bliss,  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  will  address 
and  to  him  there  will  be  three  replies.  Then  either  the  Atto 
eral  or  Mr.  Merrick  will  follow,  and  to  that  there  will  be  thr 
Then  either  the  Attorney-General  or  Mr.  Merrick,  whicheve; 
not  previously  occupied  the  time,  will  close  the  case,  and  it  i 
derstood  that  the  Attorney-Greneral  may  drop  out,  and  if  he 
does  not  affect  the  replies  of  the  defense. 

Mr.  Mebbiok.  The  prosecution  having  the  close,  then  ? 

Mr."  Wilson.  Certainly. 

The  Court.  And  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  are  to  arrar 
themselves  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  addresses  will  be  mad 
part! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Ker,  the  coast  is  clear  for  you  now. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Will  the  court  w^ait  a  moment  for  Mr. 
There  will  be  a  little  preliminary  concerning  a  certain  paper, 
pause,  in  which  Mr.  Ingersoll  did  not  appear.]    At  recess 
will  call  your  attention  to  it.    We  will  not  delay. 
,   The  Court.  Very  well;  proceed,  Mr.  Ker. 

Mr.  Ker.  With  submission  to  your  honor,  and  gentlemen  o 
it  is  customary  on  occasions  of  this  kind  to  apologize  to  the  ji 
the  court  for  the  length  of  time  that  has  been  exhausted  in 
cause.  We  propose  in  this  instance  to  break  through  that  tin 
custom  and  start  upon  a  new  line,  and  we  do  not  propose  tt: 
for  anything.  I  do  not  mean  that  disrespectfully  to  you,  bu1 
in  the  sense  that  the  prosecution  has  nothing  to  apologize 
honor  started  out  in  this  case  by  saying,  '^1  am  going  to  try  tl 
the  1st  day  of  June,  and  I  am  going  to  finish  it  on  the  4th  di 
or  before  that."  His  honor  was  true  to  his  word.  He  star 
1st  day  of  June  5  I  won't  ask  him  to  apologize,  but  he  did  no 
balance  of  that  proposition.  It  was  not  concluded  on  the 
July,  and  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  reason  why  it  w 
eluded.  The  multitude  of  witnesses,  the  cloud  of  witnesses 
great  far  West,  where  these  star  routes  were  in  operation, 
on  behalf  of  the  defendants  and  occupied  the  time  of  the  c 
many  weeks  that  the  4th  of  July  slipped  by.  Judge  McSx 
may  laugh,  but  when  it  comes  to  your  turn,  explain  to  the  j 
is  that  the  witnesses  you  have  so  faithfully  promised  them  ] 
put  in  an  appearance. 

Now,  gentlemen,  so  much  for  the  delay  in  the  case  that  ha 
caused  by  the  prosecution.  We  had  a  great  mass  of  evide 
before  the  jury.  It  occupies  over  twenty-one  or  twenty-tw 
printed  pages,  altogether.  The  prosecution's  case  runs  uj 
hundred  pages  and  over.  We  had  a  great  bag  filled  with  x> 
route  after  route  and  paper  after  paper  we  laid  before  you, 
of  the  jury,  and  you  listened  to  what  was  rea<l  and  you  exy 
papers,  and  you  evinced  a  patience  that  is  very  rare  on  the 
rors.  I  know  that  at  one  time  his  honor  said,  **  Oh,  that  does  1 
to  anything,"  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  because  when  yu 
take  these  separate  papers  and  look  at  them  by  themselves  1 
innocent  as  a  sleeping  baby.  But  when  you  come  to  put  thei 
and  fix  them  one  with  the  other,  they  show  a  craft  and  a 
stamps  them  with  the  brand  of  crime.  Now,  we  had  to  pu 
pers  in  evidence  before  you  in  order  that  you  should  uude 
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case  and  that  you  sboald  see  what  the  evidence  was,  upon  which  we 
asked  yon  to  convict. 

Abont  four  weeks  ago,  my  distinguished  friend,  Judge  McSweeny,  rose 
ap  before  his  honor  and  ssiid,  ^^  At  the  proper  time  I  will  make  a  motion 
to  dismiss  this  case  from  before  the  jury — at  the  proper  time  I  will 
make  this  motion."  I  say  to  him,  now,  that  in  a  day  or  two  will  be 
the  proi>er  time  to  make  a  motion  before  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  but 
1  know  von  will  deny  his  motion,  and  the  next  motion  he  will  have  to 
make  will  be  upon  his  bended  knees  at  the  White  House  when  he  is 
asking  executive  clemency.  His  colleague,  about  three  weeks  ago, 
said:  ^^It  is  the  last  speech  I  will  have  to  make  in  the  case,"  and  he 
Kaid  that  before  you,  gentlemen,  when  addressing  his  honor,  '^It  is  the 
last  speech  I  will  have  to  make  in  the  case,  so  go  ahead."  I  have  heard 
him  make  a  dozen  since.  I  have  heard  him  appeal  to  the  court  since^ 
and  to  the  jury,  and  probably  he  will  appeal  to  you,  and  I  will  not 
objec^t  to  the  strongest  appeal  he  can  put,  and  I  will  not  interrupt  him, 
and  when  he  goes  to  the  White  House,  arm  in  arm  wim  his  colleague,. 
to  get  down  on  his  knees  to  beg  from  the  President  the  mercy  that  he 
woald  have  extended  to  his  clients,  why  I  would  not  go  there  to  say 
**no,"  because  he  has  gone  to  the  proper  place  to  make  a  proper  request^ 
bat  he  is  making  a  great  mistake  when  he  steps  into  a  court  of  justice 
to  make  such  a  request  there. 

Now,  if  you  take  the  case  as  it  has  been  given  to  you  by  the  prosecu- 
tion, as  I  said  before,  there  is  very  little  of  that  case  that  you  could  un- 
derstand. It  seems  too  innocent  to  warrant  you  in  saying  that  there  is 
any  crime  there,  and  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  may  hp*ve  been  misled 
when  they  took  these  orders  and  petitions  and  oaths,  and  read  them 
over,  and  said,  *^  Why  there  is  no  jury  in  the  land  that  is  intelligent 
enough  to  put  them  together,  and  you  ca  mot  pick  out  twelve  men  who 
have  brains  enough  to  put  these  items  together  and  make  a  case  out  of 
it.*"  Well,  I  presume  orldinaply  that  is  a  fact.  The  misfortune  is,  that  in 
many  Instances  juries  are  drawn  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  possess 
the  capacity  to  understand  the  case,  and  where  there  is  a  mass  of  docu- 
mentar^'  evidence,  where  there  is  a  case  that  requires  more  than  usual 
intelligence  and  consideration,  on  the  part  of  the  defense  it  is  always 
IN)Ucy  to  throw  away  as  many  good  men  as  they  can,  and  take  as  many 
men  who  have  not  the  intelligence  to  understand  as  they  are  able  to 
(Hflect.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  all  things.  There  is  a  limit  to  challenges, 
and  there  is  a  limit  to  their  objection,  and  fortunately  ^we  were  able  to 
get  a  jury  that,  from  what  I  observe  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  taken  notes,  and  the  care  and  the  attention  which  they  have  paid 
to  the  case,  will  be  able  to  understand  it,  and  will  be  able  to  render  a 
just  verdict  upon  the  evidence. 

Now,  this  is  not  an  ordinary  case.  There  is  not  a  man  who  is  within 
the  sound  of  m^^  voice  who  will  ever  live  to  see  the  equal  of  this  case 
apiin,  and  none  of  you  twelve  gentlemen  will  ever  again  sit  in  the 
jur> -box  on  a  case  that  is  as  important  as  this,  and  one  that  will  go 
down  into  history  among  the  legal  records  as  one  of  the  celebrated 
«wesof  the  country.  What  was  Guiteau's  case  compared  with  this! 
A  mere  question  whether  the  man  was  crazy  or  not,  a  trilling  case  in 
eoinparisou  with  this.  I  say  to  you  that  in  the  history  of  the  entire 
vorkl  there  is  but  one  case  that  has  a  parallel  to  this  on  account  of 
the  standing  of  the  people  engaged  in  it.  The  interests  of  the  people 
<»f  the  conncry  have  be^n  excited  in  this  case.  There  is  not  a  hamlet,  a 
<'>ty.  a  town,  a  county,  a  State,  from  one  end  of  this  great  Union  to  the 
<>ther,  that  does  not  know  of  this  case,  and  where  the  x>eople  are  not 
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anxiously  and  eagerly  waiting  to  know  what  you  are  going  t< 
what  your  verdict  is.  Their  verdict  is  already  made  up  and 
waiting  for  yours.  It  is  a  matter  of  tbe  greatest  importance  1 
Misfortune  sometimes  directs  the  tongue  of  slander,  and  that 
ous  tongue  has  gone  out  with  the  words  spoken  that  are  t 
a  doubt  upon  your  integrity.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  people  1 
out  the  United  States  should  imagine  that  society  here  is  s( 
combed  with  corruption  that  we  could  not  select  twelve  hoii 
who  would  render  an  honest  verdict.  Gentlemen,  that  ma 
case  doubly  important.  Here  is  the  seat  of  our  Government, 
the  place  where  our  national  laws  are  made.  Here  is  the  pla< 
the  law  ought  to  be  enforced  in  all  its  strength  and  purity, 
is  a  place  in  the  whole  United  States  where  the  strong  arm  of 
shoidd  be  raised  to  crush  out  crime  it  is  in  the  city  of  Was 
and  I  say  it  is  a  public  misfortune  that  people  should  imag 
iustice  cannot  be  administered  her*-.  If  this  were  a  monarc 
would  be  no  trouble  about  Brady  and  Dorsey.  They  would  not 
a  jury  much  about  it.  If  we  lived  in  France  or  Germany  or 
do  not  think  they  would  bother  a  jury  much  about  them.  Th( 
lock  them  up  first,  and  then  investigate  it  afterwards.  But 
different  institutions,  and  we  feel  a  pride  in  them.  Our  institu 
upon  trial.  I  have  told  you  that  the  case  is  watched  from  oi] 
the  country  to  the  other.  It  is  watched  from  one  end  of  the 
the  other.  There  is  not  a  i>aper  printed  in  the  English  1 
throughout  the  world  that  has  not  an  account  of  the  star-roi 
where  a  semi-Cabinet  officer  is  brought  before  a  jury  for  corn 
office,  where  an  ex-United  States  Senator  is  brought  before  a  j 
where  all  the  power  of  aristocracy  is  brought  to  bear  with  its  ii 
And  yet  like  humble  private  citizens,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  and 
J.  Brady  appear  here  in  court  before  you  twelve  men,  and 
pass  upon  their  case  just  the  same  as  if  they  were  the  hunil 
lowest  ])eople  that  could  be  found  in  the  community.  Of  coui 
off  where  tbey  do  not  understand  our  institutions,  where  th 
pathies  run  against  us,  where  their  sympathies  probably  might 
the  defendants  on  account  of  their  standing,  they  will  say,  *^ 
can  do  nothing  with  them;  your  institutions  are  not  strong  oi 
reach  out  and  to  grapple  with  people  who  hold  high  and  lofty  p 
your  institutions  are  not  equal  to  the  task."  Gentlemen,  when  1 
is  concluded,  when  his  honor  has  charged  you,  when  you  retir 
sider  your  veixlict,  when  you  return  to  the  court-room  to  render 
will  be  a  proud  and  triumphant  vindication  of  American  inst 
tind  of  the  trial  and  of  the  purity  of  the  trial  before  a  jury. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  bring  this  case  down  to  the  plainest,  cloi 
narrowest  compass  that  I  can.  I  am  not  going  to  waste  you] 
going  off  into  matters  that  do  not  belong  to  the  case.  I  am  n 
to  take  up  public  time  by  rambling  here  and  there.  My  busiuc 
that  brings  out  the  practical  details  of  the  case.  It  is  to  sho\^ 
orders,  the  dates,  the  acts  of  these  different  people  so  that  you 
where  each  man  performed  his  individual  transaction.  Now,  o 
you  have  heard  it  during  the  trial,  and  whether  you  heard  i 
your  own  good  sense  would  tell  you,  a  conspiracy  is  an  ag 
and  an  agreement  may  be  made  by  word  of  mouth;  it  may  be 
to  writing,  or  it  may  have  no  words  spoken ;  it  may.be  an  inferei 
out  a  word.  And  how  far  that  agreement  goes  his  honor  will  i 
but  it  may,  as  I  say,  be  something  in  which  there  was  no  langw 
and  in  which  no  language  appears.    I  want  you  to  bear  that 
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because  I  do  not  want  you  to  run  away  with  the  idea  that  we  are  bound 
to  prove  that  they  were  seen  together,  and  that  they  were  heard  talk- 
In?  together,  and  that  they  macie  a  confession.  Now,  his  honor  will 
U'\\  you  that  we  are  not  bound  to  do  anythingf  of  the  kind,  and  your 
own  f^ood  sense  will  tell  you  the  same  tliinji^.  The  agreement  is  an  in- 
iVnenee  which  you  are  to  draw  from  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  a 
n»nspinicy  is  one  of  the  hardest  crimes  to  prove  and  one  of  the  clearest 
after  it  is  proved. 

L<*t  me,  first  of  all,  call  your  attention  to  the  people  who  are  charged 
in  this  indictment.  John  W.  Dorsey,  who  he  is  or  wbat  he  is  we  have 
iiev4«r  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  excepting  by  the  speech,  not  of  his 
eouns^'l,  but  of  Stephen  W.  Dorsey's.  John  R.  Miner,  who  he  was  or 
what  he  is  we  are  equally  left  to  conjecture,  and  the  only  information 
we  derive  is  from  the  unsworn  testimony  of  Mr.  Hine.  Ordinarily,  I 
would  take  Mr.  Hine's  word  for  anything,  but,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
I  think  the  court  will  say  you  are  utterly  to  disregard  it.  Then  we 
have  Thomas  J.  Brady.  Brady  was  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  and  he  went  into  office  in  1876,  and  he  went  out  of  office — now, 
gentlemen,  remember  the  date — in  April,  1881.  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  ; 
we  know  something  of  him,  partly  because  he  has  figured  in  our  na- 
tional history,  and  partly  because  his  individual  counsel,  Judge  Mc- 
Sweeny,  volunteered  to  tell  something  about  him.  And  Judge  McvS weeny 
stands  in  the  same  category  with  Mr.  Hine.  They  are  both  pleasant, 
nice,  good  genflemen,  and  I  would  believe  them  both  if  they  were  to 
tell  me  anything  privately,  but  in  this  matter  his  honor  will  say  that 
von  are  to  utterly  disregarded  what  they  tell  you.  Now,  Mr.  Dorsey 
was  a  Senator.  That,  I  suppose,  we  all  know.  He  came  from  Arkan- 
sas, and  did  not  belong  there.  He  loaned  his  valuable  services  to  the 
State,  and  served  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  went  out  of  office — 
do  not  forget  it— on  the  4th  of  March,  1881. 

The  Court.  The  4th  of  March,  1881 !  You  are  mistaken.  The  4th 
of  March,  1870. 

Mr.  K£R.  Your  honor  is  right.  I  made  a  mistake.  The  4th  of  March, 
H71».  It  is  not  hard  to  get  a  few  figures  mixed.  But  there  is  one  thing, 
irentlemeu,  if  at  any  time,  at  any  s^ge  of  this  case,  I  say  anything  that 
you  have  no  recollection  of,  or  that  you  wish  to  contradict,  or  that  you 
want  me  to  prove  to  you  by  the  evidence  in  the  case,  get  right  up  and 
tell  me  of  it.  You  are  to  sit  in  this  civse.  It  is  not  for  me  to  confound 
your  underatanding,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  tell  you  that  which  is  not 
true.  We  want  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  we  want  that  fully  and 
clearly.  You  are  the  people  who  are  to  decide  this  case,  and  you  are 
the  ones  most  interested  in  the  case  outside  of  the  defendants  them- 
•selves, 

Tlien  Mr.  Dorsey  retired  from  the  Senate  on  March  4, 1879,  and  it 
does  not  appear  from  national  history  tliat  his  valuable  services  have 
Wn  sought  after  by  any  other  State.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  might 
not  have  gone  somewhere  and  tried,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  little  in- 
temiption. 

The  next  is  Mr.  Rerdell.  Who  Mr.  Rerdell  is,  is  another  que^stiou.  I 
have  not  heard  a  counsel  even  volunteer,  unsworn  or  any  other  way,  to 
M\  this  jury  who  Montfort  C.  Rerdell  is.  We  do  not  know  who  he  is, 
«*xcepting  so  much  as  he  chose  to  tell  the  three  gentlemen  who  testified 
to  wbat  he  t4>hl  them,  and  that  little  portion  of  it  was  in  no  way  credit- 
ahle  to  Montfort  C.  Rerdell. 

Then,  we  have  Harvey  M.  Vaile.  [Glancing  around  the  court  room.j 
Has  he  gone  home  f 
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Mr.  Wilson.  ^N"©,  sir. 

Mr.  Keb.  I  do  not  see  him  here. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  is  about. 

Mr.  Keb.  However,  his  check  is  here  in  this  court. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Say  what  yon  have  to  say  to  ns. 

Mr.  Keb.  Yes.  We  have  Mr.  Vaile.  Now,  Mr.  Vaile  wen 
stand  and  told  you  who  he  was.  He  is  a  farmer.  He  lives  in  Id 
ence,  Mo.  That  is  a  good  name  for  this  case— independence, 
you  ])lea8e,  right  or  wrong.  He  is  a  farmer  who  lives  in  Missoi 
is  a  lawyer.  He  swore  to  that.  That  is  a  thing  I  would  nol 
swear  to  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would  like  somebody  else 
to  that  for  me.  I  am  a  member  of  the  bar,  but  he  is  a  lawye 
he  swore  to.  And  he  is  a  mail  contractor.  See  how  General 
laughs  at  that.  Well,  Mr.  Vaile  did  take  the  stand  and  did 
who  he  was,  and  when  yon  come  to  recollect  what  Mr.  Vaile 
you  will  have  to  recollect  it  carefully  and  put  it  with  the  other 
this  case,  because  our  distinguished  friends  on  the  other  side 
undertake  to  put  a  witness  on  the  stand  that  we  did  not  extr 
him  something  that  was  beneficial  to  our  side,  and  a.  little  bit 
them.  Even  to  the  young  gentleman  who  got  upon  the  stand  1 
was  going  to  tell  us  the  price  of  hay.  Oreat  grief!  The  pric 
away  out  there!  Why,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  gentleman  on  t 
who  has  not  seen  that  young  gentleman  knocking  aroun4  the  b; 
in  town  here.  You  might  have  gone  into  brother  Wilson's  o 
found  him  seated  there,  and  he  was  going  to  tell  you  about  1 
of  hay. 

Mr.  Vaile  told  us  something  that  was  a  little  beneficial.  He 
a  date  or  two,  and  when  you  come  to  put  the  date  or  two  togei 
will  be  astonished  at  how  important  it  becomes. 

No^,  let  me  go  back,  gentlemen,  and  again  call  your  attentioi 
figures.  Do  you  not  remember  it  was  testified  that  these  roii 
advertised  in  November,  18771  The  service  was  to  begin  on 
day  of  July,  1878,  and  it  was  to  run  along  for  four  years.  Now 
ber,  the  1st  day  of  July,  1878,.  is  the  date  that  these  contracts 
effect,  the  date  that  they  should  have  been  galvanized  into  lit' 
are  to  run  for  four  years  up  to  June  30, 1882.  On  the  1st  da,> 
they  were  to  start  the  service.  The  last  of  July  or  the  1  st  da 
gust,  one  month  after  the  service  should  have  been  begun,  J 
tells  you  that  he  met  Miner,  and  he  went  with  Miner  to  see  Bi 
was  an  act  of  pure  charity.  His  farmer,  lawyer,  mail-contrac 
warmed  to  Miner.    [Looking  around  the  room.]    Where  is  Mi 

Mr.  Henkle.  Here.    [Indicating  himself.] 

Mr.  Ker.  Oh,  you  are  Miner,  are  you  f  No,  no,  general,  1 1 
will  never  be  like  Miner.  They  would  never  take  you  up  in 
for  a  pickpocket  as  they  would  him.  I  wanted  you  to  look  at 
gentlemen  of  the  jury.  I  wanted  you  to  see  the  man  tha 
heart  went  out  toward.  He  went  with  Miner  to  see  Genera 
It  was  to  coax  Brady  to  give  Miner  an  extension  of  time.  M 
not  able  to  put  on  the  service.  He  could  not  put  the  service 
Vaile  wanted  to  coax  Brady  to  give  Miner  this  grace.  They 
gether  to  see  Bradj- .  What  sort  of  a  powerful  argument  Vaile  I 
I  do  not  know,  but  he  says,  "When  I  left  Brady  I  promised  t^o 
to  Independence  and  to  consult  with  my  friends  about  takiu 
of  this  service."  Of  Miner?  No.  Of  John  W.  Dorsey,  of  Pe( 
Miner.  He  was  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  business  exceptiu 
Watts.    Watts  was  another  Boone.    There  was  not  anythinj 
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except  that  be  knew  something  aboat  the  routes.  Now,  Yaile  retorned 
home  on  the  20th  of  August.  On  the  same  day  he  got  a  telegraphic  dis- 
patch from  Brady.  That  dispatch  was  read  to  you.  On  the'20th  of  Au- 
gust he  got  this  dispatch  from  Brady  asking  him  if  he  was  going  to  put 
on  the  service.  He  says, "  I  waited  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  I 
answered  it "  Now,  that  would  be  the  23d  of  August.  "  I  answered 
it,  I  would  put  it  all  on  but  Watts's."  Here  is  the  23d  of  August,  when 
Brady  gets  the  answer  that  the  service  is  to  be  put  on.  On  the  20th 
day  of  September  Vaile  came  to  Washington,  and  on  the  30th  day  of 
September  Vaile  signed  the  agreement.  Now,  he  says,  "  We  had  an 
agreement  before  that."  Bemember  what  he  says,  ^^  We  had  a  verbal 
agreement  before  that."  Well,  unless  it  was  a  verbal  agreement  that 
wati  made  away  back  in  August;  it  must  have  been  a  very  short  one,  for 
he  got  here  on  one  day  and  signed  the  contract  on  the  next.  He  says, 
^  We  antedated  the  subcontracts."  He  was  questioned  about  antedating 
lu8  subcontracts.  It  struck  Mr.  Merrick's  honesty.  Mr.  Merrick  never 
had  had  dealings  with  people  quite  so  crooked,  and  when  he  came  to  re- 
member that  the  contract  was  dated  away  back,  so  as  to  cut  out  the  poor 
unfortunate  fellows  who  had  made  the  subcontracts,  and  were  carrying 
them  out,  then  the  rascality  of  the  thing  appeared  so  plainly  that  it 
struck  Mr.  Merrick,  and  he  repeated  the  question  as  to  the. honesty  of 
the  transaction.  Then  his  honor  said,  ^'  It  is  an  honest  answer."  I  sup- 
pose it  struck  his  honor  that  it  was  a  very  honest  answer  for  a  very  dis- 
honest transaction.  Now,  we  have  got  Mr.  Yaile  and  the  dates,  and  I 
will  refer  to  them  as  I  go  along,  and  when  I  come  to  tell  you  the  act  of 
each  person,  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  those  dates,  for  they  become 
,  very  important. 

Now  let  us  go  a  little  further  back.  Let  us  take  the  testimony  of  Boone. 
Boone  says  that  he  was  in  the  Post-office  Department,  and  he  saw 
Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  and  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  invited  him  to  his  house. 
Boone  went  to  Dorsey's  house ;  went  to  Dorsey's  room,  and  there  Boone 
met  with  Miner,  there  Boone  met  with  Berdell,  and  there  Boone  met  a 
man  that  was  introduced  to  him  as  John  M.  Peck. 

Mr.  Hexkle.  No,  Mr.  Ker ;  that  is  not  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Cabpenteb.  Let  him  go  on. 

Mr.  Keb.  You  say  no^  let  me  recall  it.  Did  not  Mr.  Boone  on  the 
stand  say  that  a  man  named  Peck  that  was  introduced  to  him  signed 
these  contracts  f  Did  he  not  say,  ^'I  have  found  out  since  he  was  not 
John  M.  Peck;  that  John  M.  Peck  was  at  Ghico  Springs."  There  can- 
not be  much  dispute  about  that.  Says  he,  ^'  I  found  outfrom  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Congressional  committee  that  he  was  at  Ghico  Springs, 
and  could  not  be  here."  Then  again  he  said  there  was  a  proposal 
spoiled,  and  they  took  it  out  of  the  room.  It  was  Peck's  proposal. 
They  brought  it  back  signed  with  Peck's  name,  and  it  was  put  in.  Eight 
here  on  tlus  witness  stand  we  proved  to  you  beyond  a  doubt  that  John 
B.  Miner  wrote  that  proposal  and  signed  Peck's  name  to  his  oath  and 
pat  it  in  the  department.  When  I  come  to  go  over  the  routes  I  will 
point  it  out  to  you.  It  is  right  there  in  that  bag  [indicating],  and  I  say 
DOW,  if  they  have  a  witness  who  will  dare  take  the  stand  and  say  that 
that  is  not  Miner's  signature  to  that  affidavit,  and  to  that  proposal,  I 
will  sit  down  until  they  prove  it.  We  are  not  here  for  buncombe.  We 
<lo  not  ask  a  conviction  simply  because  we  want  it.  I  do  not  care  a  pic- 
ayune about  the  whole  of  them,  and  I  do  not  care  personally  whether 
Tou  convict  or  acquit.  I  want  simply  to  see  justice  done,  and  as  long 
as  I  am  in  the  case  I  will  open  every  door  for  you  to  disprove  any  fact 
that  I  offer  here  to  this  jury  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  convict. 
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Xow,  gentlemen,  we  have  settled  the  point  that  Peck  was  not  here. 
There  is  not  a  witness  who  went  on  the  stand  ontside  of  the  notary  Tay- 
lor who  ever  saw  John  M.  Peck.  I  wish  to  God  that  John  M.  Peek's 
name  were  out  of  that  indictment.  For  I  believe  if  there  ever  wavS  a 
man  injured,  if  there  ever  was  a  man  who  ha«  gone  to  a  higher  tribunal 
and  whose  good  name  and  fame  and  credit  and  reputation  have  been 
traduced  and  brought  into  infamy  and  disgrace,  it  is  John  M.  Pock. 
There  is  not  an  act  in  the  whole  of  this  transaction  that  puts  John  M. 
Peck  before  you  as  a  criminal.  !Not  an  act.  Miner,  Rerdell,  Jolni  W. 
Dorsey,  and  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  shall  answer  for  every  transaction,  and 
I  will  bring  it  home  to  them  one  after  the  other. 

Well,  they  were  all  together,  and  they  were  going  to  put  these  ])ro- 
posals  in,  and  they  were  going  to  get  the  contracts,  and  they  made  a 
selection  of  the  routes  that  they  were  to  put  their  bids  in  upon. 
They  were  to  bid  upon  the  low  routes,  once  a  week,  twice  a  week,  and 
three  times  a  week.  They  had  the  experience  of  Boone,  and  they  had  the 
experience  of  Watts,  and  they  were  getting  bids  up,  and  they  were  pre- 
paring them  to  put  in  the  department,  founded  upon  the  experience  of 
these  men.  The  writing  was  done  in  Mr.  Dorsey's  private  room  in  the 
Senate.  The  proposals  were  got  together  there.  They  selected  a  good 
place  for  a  bad  deed.  The  bids  were  put  in  and  they  were  awanled. 
Now,  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  allowed  this  to  take  place  in  his  house 
and  allowed  the  writing  to  be  done  in  his  committee-room.  The  awards 
were  made.  Then  Boone  says,  "1  had  to  get  ouf  Why  he  had  to  get 
out  we  could  not  extort  from  him.  The  rule  of  law  is  that  you  cannot 
cross-examine  your  own  witness  unless  you  are  deceived  by  him ;  un- 
less he  testifies  directly  opposite  to  what  he  told  you,  and  then,  of  course, 
it  is  all  under  the  watchftil  care  of  his  honor.  You  know  his  honor  sits 
on  the  bench  to  check  us  when  we  go  too  far,  and  to  check  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  when  they  go  too  far.  He  is  nobody's  lawyer. 
He  represents  the  majesty  of  the. law.  If  these  people  came  here  with- 
out any  lawyer  to  defend  them,  then  his  honor  would  see  that  they  got 
justice,  and  that  justice  was  administered.  He  would  watch  over  their 
interests,  and  if  their  attorney  had  not  brains  enough  to  take  care  of 
them  his  honor  would  step  in  and  say,  "  Oh,  no,  you  cannot  do  that." 
That  is  the  duty  of  a  judge.  I  think  his  honor  has  fulfilled  that  duty. 
Once  or  twice  I  felt  disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  honor  about  his  ruling, 
but  I  have  gone  over  the  evidence  since  and  know  more  about  it.  I 
have  read  it  carefully,  and  1  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  a  solitary 
ruling  made  by  the  court.  Well,  his  honor  said,  "You  cannot  cross-ex- 
amine Boone,"  and  we  could  not,  and  we  did  not  find  out  the  reason  why 
Boone  left  this  combination.  He  came  back  on  the  stand  yesterday  and 
was  shown  a  contract.  Remember  Vaile  said  that  he  met  Miner  the  first 
of  August  or  the  first  of  July;  somewhere  about  there.  Boone  says, 
"  Here  is  a  contract  dated  in  April.  That  is  not  antedated.  It  was  made 
by  Miner  and  it  was  made  by  Vaile,  and  that  was  in  April."  Now,  he  con- 
tradicted Vaile  in  that  respect,  but  he  went  a  step  further  and  said,  "  They 
took  it  away  from  me  by  force."  That  was  a  contract  that  Boone  was 
to  have,  and  they  took  it  away  from  him  by  force.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  force  of  that  statement  of  Mr.  Boone's,  he  was  asked  if  he  did  not 
keep  any  books ;  and  smarting  under  therecollection  of  losing  that  valu- 
able contract,  he  came  out  and  told  a  little  more  than  he  originally  con- 
tracted to  tell.  He  said,  **  We  ran  it  on  grave-yard  principles,  and  kept 
no  books."  Now,  if  they  had  let  him  alone,  he  would  never  have  told 
you  that.  You  see,  Boone  had  been  in  with  these  people,  and  expects  to 
go  back  to  the  party,  and  did  not  want  to  have  any  more  trouble  put  in 
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his  way  than  there  was  any  necessity  for.  Therefore  he  did  not  care  to 
tell  any  more  than  he  wa^  compelled  to  tell ;  and  nobod^^  knows  better 
than  my  distinguished  friend,  who  has  shown  so  much  ability  in  this  case, 
Judge  Wilson,  that  Boone  did  not  testify  on  our  jiart  willingly  and 
cheerfully.  Nobody  knows  better  than  Judge  Wilson  that  he  was  never 
promised'  either  immunity  or  dollars  or  cents.  Nobody  knows  better 
than  he  the  warm  heart  and  the  strong  arm  that  Boone  placed  around 
his  clients  when  he  wept  over  the  testimony  that  he  gave  here  that  was 
calculated  to  send  them  on  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour  to  the 
penitentiary  in  Auburn.  Boone  did  not  testify  cheerfully  for  us.  If  he 
had,  oh,  what  an  opening  he  could  have  made.  You  see  we  had  noth- 
ing to  offer  him ;  nothing  at  all.  We  could  not  give  him  anything.  We 
cannot  draw  a  dollar  out  of  the  Treasury  unless  it  i^  approved,  and 
unless  it  is  supervised,  and  we  have  no  money  to  throw  away  upon 
witnesses.  We  have  not  anybody  who  loves  us  so  much  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  come  and  testify  that  he  knows  all  about  Colorado  and  Oregon, 
and  all  about  the  price  of  hay.  But  Mr.  Boone  told  you  about  this 
transaction  that  took  place  there;  the  inception  and  beginning  of  it. 

In  order  to  take  up  this  conspiracy,  I  will  be  compelled  to  go  off  a 
little  again,  and  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Rerdell.  I  do  not  know  who 
represents  that  gentleman.  I  don't  know  whether  anybody  represents 
him  or  not.  I  have  never  heard  a  counsel  ask  a  question  of  a  witness 
that  was  calculated  to  clear  Mr.  Rerdell  from  suspicion.  I  have  never 
heard  a  counsel  put  a  question  to  a  witness  on  cross-examination  that 
was  calculated  to  benefit  Mr.  Rerdell  in  any  particular.  Mr.  Rerdell  is 
called  Montfort  O.  Rerdell.  That  we  do  not  know.  We  have  a  sus- 
picion that  waj'.  He  is  called  M.  0.  Rerdell.  That  w-e  do  not  know 
either,  except  that  people  say  that  his  name  is  written  several  times 
here  on  these  pages.  They  say  more  than  that;  *Hhat  he  is  the  handi- 
est fellow  to  write  other  people's  names  you  ever  saw."  There  is  hardly 
a  man  that  appears  in  this  transaction,  excepting  those  made  by  Turner 
and  Brady,  that  Mr.  Rerdell  has  not  taken  upon  himself  to  sign  the 
name  in  some  shape  or  other.  Then,  again,  he  is  called  Montfort  C.  Rud- 
dell.  We  have  a  suspicion  that  way.  We  have  an  idea  from  some  of 
the  witnesses  on  the  stand — ^because-  you  know  Rerdell  is  one  of  these 
mysterious  gentlemen  who  is  moving  around,  and  who  takes  a  name 
According  to  the  number  i^f  times  that  he  has  to  change  his  resi<lence. 
When  it  gets  hot  in  one  place  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  change  the 
name  and  go  to  some  other  place,  and  I  presume  that  has  been  his  course 
of  conduct.  .1  don't  know,  but  I  think  it  is  written  in  the  history  of 
our  country  that  Mr.  Rerdell  figured  extensively  somewhere  in  Arkan- 
sas, and  I  don't  think  he  would  like  to  go  back  there  unless  it  was  a 
very  cold  day.  Maybe  he  could  n^t  find  a  day  cold  enough  to  go  back 
there  and  stay  ten  minutes.  However,  Mr.  Rerdell  has  these  different 
names,  and  we  were  under  the  impression  that  somehow  or  other  we 
would  find  somebody  who  did  know  him,  and  that  we  could  ask  him 
where  in  the  mischief  he  came  from  and  who  he  was.  It  was  a  thing  Ave 
wonld  like  to  know,  because  really,  gentlemen,  while  I  think  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Rerdell's  appearance  in  this  transac- 
tion, I  do  not  like  to  let  him  go  without  knowing  anything  more  about 
him.  You  see  I  have  been  in  this  sort  of  business  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  there  is  no  telling  but  when  Mr.  Rerdell  has  done  penance,  as  he 
ought  to,  in  the  proper  penal  institution,  that  he  will  not  turn  up 
somewhere  else;  and  in  the  interest  of  the  country  I  might  like  to  know 
something  about  him  again.  Catch  one  of  these  fV*llows  once,  and  he 
is  dead  certain  to  come  to  it  again.     He  can't  keep  away  from  it. 
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There  is  a  fasciuation  aboat  it.  Well,  Mr.  Berdell  took  it  into  his 
head  that  he  would  make  a  confession,  that  he  would  go  and  make  a 
statement  of  what  had  been  done.  So  he  goes  off  to  Senator  Clayton 
and  he  wants  to  be  introduced  to  the  Postmaster-Cteneral,  and  Mr.  Clay- 
ton takes  him  to  the  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  James,  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  listens  to  what  he  has  to  say,  and  he  says,  '^Now,  you  go  to  the 
Attorney-General,"  and  Mr.  Berdell  was  taken  to  the  Attorney-General, 
and  there  he  sat  down  and  made  a  statement  of  his  connection  with  this 
case  and  the  connection  of  the  different  people  in  it.  By  a  singular  co- 
incidence', Mr.  Berdell  confirms  everything  that  Yaile  said.  Mr.  Berdell 
confirms  everything  that  Boone  said,  and  Mr.  Berdell  confirms  every- 
thing that  everybody  else  said,  when  he  made  his  statement  to  the  aV 
tomey-General.  He  told  Senator  Clayton  that  he  would  either  have  to 
commit  perjury,  tell  the  whole  story,  or  quit  the  country.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  ever  committed  perjury  before.  May  be  he  did.  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  he  quit  the  country,  and  I  don't  think  that  Mr.  Berdell 
imagined  a  second  dose  of  the  same  medicine  would  be  very  pleasant. 
So  he  went  to  the  Attorney -General  and  told  him  all  about  this  case; 
how  the  bids  were  got  up  at  Senator  Dorsey's  house,  how  Miner  was  in  it, 
how  Vaile  was  in  it,  what  Dorsey  did,  what  Brady  was  to  do,  what  Turner 
was  to  do,  the  percentage  that  they  were  to  get,  the  money  that  was  to 
be  paid,  the  books  that  were  kept,  and  all  about  the  entire  transaction. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  now  into  the  language  of  that  narrative,  because  it 
does  not  exactly  fit  in  here;  but  I  simply  want  to  bring  you  back  to  it, 
because  I  know  you  will  remember  it.  It  was  the  same  story  that  was 
told  to  Postmaster-General  James:  That  Brady  was  to  get  the  money, 
that  Turner  was  to  get  his  share,  that  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  had  the 
arrangement  fixed  up  in  his  house,  that  John  W.  Dorsey  was  in  it,  and 
that  Yaile  was  in  it,  and  that  Miner  was  in  it,  and  that  they  were  to 
divide  the  proceeds.  They  were  to  pay  Brady,  they  were  to  pay  Tur- 
ner, and  they  were  to  divide  the  proceeds.  Just  here  let  me  make  a 
remark:  When  I  see  Judge  Wilson's  face  light  up  with  a  smile  I  know 
there  is  something  coming,  and  that  Judge  Wilson  is  striking  in  upon 
a  happy  thought;  it  is  this:  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  thing  called  the 
statute  of  limitations.  All  these  acts  must  have  been  done,  or  a  portion 
must  have  been  done,  within  three  years.  From  what  time!  Within 
three  years  from  the  20th  day  of  May,  1882.  It  has  been  stat^  before 
the  court ;  counsel  have  got  up  and  held  this  indictment  up  and  said, 
"This  conspiracy  is  charged  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1879."  Well,  now, 
you  saw  how  quickly  his  honor  brushed  that  fly  speck  away.  It  must 
be  within  three  years  from  the  time  the  tndictment  was  presented  to 
the  court.  This  indictment  was  presented  to  the  court  and  filed  on  the 
20th  day  of  May,  3882.  We  could  have  put  in  the  indictment  any  day 
at  all  within  the  three  years.  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  amusement  to 
put  in  the  23d.  I  wrote  it  because  twenty- three  seemed  to  be  a  pretty 
good  set  of  figures.  I  might  have  made  it  twenty-four  or  twenty -five. 
But  you  are  to  guide  yourselves  by  the  20th  day  of  May,  1879.  Judge 
Wilson  smiled.  The  reason  was  that  if  there  was  a  conspiracy  formed 
outside  of  the  20th  day  of  May,  and  nothing  done  by  these  people  after- 
wards, guilty  or  not  guilty,  it  makes  no  diflference.  The  statute  of 
limitations  shut  us  off  just  as  clean  as  a  knife  would  cut  through  a 
watermelon.  The  statute  of  limitations  would  bar  a  prosecution,  and 
where  the  judge's  smile  comes  in  is  here:  He  will  tell  you  or  argue  to 
you — they  will  all  do  that — that  if  you  find  that  what  was  told  you  was 
true,  that  they  separated  before  the  20th  day  of  May,  and  went  on  dif- 
ferent roads  or  different  branches,  as  one  of  the  counsel  put  it,  different 
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anns,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  each  other  afterwards,  then  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  shuts  it  out.  That  is  true.  We  will  not  deny  that, 
except  that  it  ought  to  be  qualified;  that  it  ought  to  be  qualified.  If 
they  started  out  to  cheat  the  Government  every  year  for  years,  although 
they  may  have  separated  their  little  tricks  and  ingenuity  before  the 
2<^h  day  of  May — take  the  law  from  the  court — the  judge  will  tell  you 
they  are  just  as  guilty  as  if  they  had  gone  right  straight  along  with 
it.  We  live  under  a  peculiar  law.  It  requires  something  to  be  done 
by  one  of  the  parties  in  order  to  fix  the  guilt.  Now,  at  common  law  in 
the  different  States,  if  two  or  more  persons  get  together  and  agree  to 
do  a  thing,  and  they  do  not  go  any  further  than  to  make  the.  agree- 
ment, they  can  be  convicted  of  the  conspiracy,  because  the  law  does 
not  |>ermit  people  to  make  unlawful  bargains.  But,  now  mark  you, 
gentlemen,  under  your  law  you  have  to  wait  until  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  conspiracy  does  something  to  effect  its  object. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  Two  men  or  three  men  agree  to 
beat,  whip,  or  assault  a  man  that  they  know.  This  agreement  is  made 
on  the  19th  day  of  May,  1879.  Now,  if  it  were  in  any  of  the  States  they 
would  be  punished  for  making  that  agreement.  But  here  you  have  to 
wait  until  they  do  something.  Now,  after  this  agreement  was  made — 
now  remember  that  I  have  given  you  the  date  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions would  cut  out — ^they  come'  in  and  say  it  was  done  before  that 
time ;  it  is  true  we  did  it,  but  it  was  done  before  th  t  time.  Under 
your  law  you  must  wait  until  an  act  is  done.  Now,  suppose  that  on  the 
2lHt  or  on  the  22d  day  of  May,  1879,  after  making  this  bargain,  one  of 
the  men  went  to  the  house  of  another  and  coaxed  the  man  out  in  order 
to  give  him  a  whipping,  the  other  two  probably  not  there.  He  was 
going  to  coax  this  man  so  as  to  bring  him  to  the  other  two  and  get 
him  whipped.  Suppose  one  of  the  other  people  took  a  whip  or  a  knife 
or  something  in  his  hand  in  order  to  help  him  to  whip  the  man.  Now, 
there  are  two  overt  acts  committed — coaxing  the  man  out,  and  the  man 
fixing  himself  with  a  knife,  in  order  to  wound  the  man  so  coaxed  out. 
Those  are  acts  that  are  done  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy,  and  that 
brings  the  original  conspiracy  within  the  three  years.  If  Dorsey  and 
company  conspired  in  1878,  and  they  l^ept  on  doing  their  acts  to  reach 
the  end,  which  was  to  get  the  money  out  of  the  Treasury,  every  act 
they  did  was  a  renewal  of  the  conspiracy,  was  anew  overt  act  that  fixed 
their  responsibility,  and  the  responsibility  never  ended  as  long  as  an 
act  was  being  performed.  Oh,  but  a  man  can  withdraw  from  the  con- 
spiracy. Yes ;  but,  gentlemen,  when  we  show  that  he  went  into  the 
conspiracy,  it  is  his  duty  to  show  by  testimony  that  he  withdrew,  and 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  testimony  to  show  that  any  one  of  the  people 
connected  with  this  conspiracy  ever  withdrew  from  it  at  all.  Quite 
the  reverse.  Down  to  the  very  moment  in  which  the  aid  of  the  law  was 
invoked  in  order  to  bring  them  to  justice,  in  order  to  stop  their  steal- 
ing, their  acts  appear  just  as  regular  as  clock-work;  and  if  this  prose- 
cution had  not  been  brought,  they  would  have  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  contract  term. 

Xow,  there  you  have  the  beginning;  you  have  the  statement  of  the 
<iiirerent  parties  that  was  made  showing  what  was  done.  Now,  there  is 
bother  point,  and  that  is  Mr.  Brady.  He  was  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, and  the  law  of  the  United  States  gave  him  the  power 
to  increase  the  service.  At  his  pleasure!  Oh,  no;  oh,  no ;  "with  due 
^gard  to  the  productiveness  and  other  circumstances.''  If  there  was 
a  suilden  war,  the  Postmaster-General  might  put  on  extra  mail  service. 
W  there  were  a  calamity  of  some  sort,  or  the  mail  on  a  route  suddenly 
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grew  out  of  proportion,  he  could  put  on  extra  service,  for  there  would 
be  a  "  circumstance."  But  to  make  a  contract  one  da}',  and  deliberately 
double  it  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  there  was  no  such  power  vested 
in  him.  * 

Well,  let  us  get  rid  of  that.  Tlie  testimony  shows,  by  Brady's  own 
statement  made  to  Walsh,  that  he  received  a  ])ortion  of  the  money,  a'ld 
Rerdell  confirms  Walsh,  and  RerdelPs  statement  was  made  long  l>efore 
Walsh  ever  thought  of  going  on  the  stand.  Now,  as  far  as  Brady  is 
concerned,  that  is  the  end  of  that.  If  he  took  the  money,  why  cer- 
tainly he  is  liable. 

Now,  you  have  all  of  these  people  arranged  in  the  proper  order,  and 
I  have  given  you  the  dates  that  1  ask  you  to  remember,  and  I  ask  you 
to  remember  Vaile's  statement  that  all  of  these  routes  were  not  unpro- 
ductive, and  the  g^'eater  part  of  them  no  service  was  put  on  until  Jan- 
uary. Keeping  these  facts  in  your  mind,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best 
way  to  call  your  attention  to  the  different  items  is  to  take  the  different 
routes  as  the  testimony  was  ofiered  before  you,  beginning  with  the  first 
and  winding  up  with  the  last.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  am 
going  to  pile  it  up  and  keep  you  for  several  days,  for  I  am  not  going  to 
do  anything  of  the  sort.  It  has  been  piled  up  and  magnified  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  would  be  imi>ossible  for  you  to  forget  it;  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  my  eight  or  ten  friends  on  the  other  side,  if  they  were 
to  talk  to  you  in  sections  of  one  each,  to  explain  it  away,  and  my  busi- 
ness will  be  to  take  these  facts  and  figures— here  they  are  [referring  to 
memoranda  before  him] — shortly  and  consecutivelj^  and  1  will  slioot 
them  in,  and  when  the  time  comes  let  us  see  if  they  can  ward  them  off. 

ROUTE  NO.  34149,   KEARNEY  TO  KENT. 

# 

Let  us  begin  with  Kearney  to  Kent.  In  the  first  place  this  is  in 
Nebraska.  It  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  long.  It  was 
one  trip,  and  sixty  hours  for  making  the  trip.  John  M.  Peck  was  the 
contractor.  The  first  thing  that  appears  in  the  record  is  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1878.  Peck  writes  to  Brady  to  send  the  contract  to  lock -box 
714.    May  3,  1878,  Brady  orders : 

From  July  1,  1878,  embrace  Fitzalon  next  after  Sweetwater. 

September  24,  1878,  Brady  orders  : 

Allow  contractor  $112.24  for  incroasiDg  to  Fitzalou,  beginning  at  tbe  first  of  July, 

1878. 

February  1, 1879,  Peck's  oath  was  made  before  Taylor.  February  2, 
1879,  there  is  an  offer  made  by  Peck  to  convey  the  mail  on  a  reduced 
schedule.  On  the  8th  of  March,  1879,  Vaile  makes  a  subcontract,  dated 
March  the  8th.  On  April  3,  1879,  the  oath  of  Peck  is  filed.  On  July 
10,  1879,  Brady  orders : 

From  August  1,  1879,  increase  the  service,  Kearney  to  Loup  City,  75  miles,  to  three 
trips  a  week,  and  allow  the  contractor  and  subcontractor  $1,122.41;  expedite  the 
schedule  to  13  hours,  and  allow  the  contractor  $2,200. 

February  3,  1880,  the  subcontract  was  made  with  Charles  H.  French. 
!N^ow,  fix)m  1879  to  1882,  Vaile  drew  the  pay  on  this  route.  You  remem- 
ber the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  French.  He  says,  "1  carried  the  mail 
from  Kearney  t/O  Loup  City  from  1878,  and  always  carried  it  in  twelve 
hours."  You  know  it  was  reduced  to  thirteen  hours,  and  he  says,  'T 
always  carried  it  in  twelve." 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  go  back  and  point  out  to  you  some  other  facts 
that  are  not  contained  in  the  record,  but  yet  that  belong  to  this  route. 
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1  do  not  know  whether  you  have  preserved  your  maps  or  not,  but  you 
will  remember  that  this  route  was  expedited  from  Kearney  to  Loup 
City.  Kemember  it  is  one-half  of  the  route  from  Kearney  to  Loup  City. 
Xow,  the  first  thing  that  ai>pear8  is  the  letter  of  Peck  to  Brady  to  send 
c(»mmnnication8  to  box  714.  It  has  been  testified  to  you  that  that  was 
Mr.  Miner's  box.  Then,  on  the  3d  of  May,  Brady  makes  an  order  to 
embrace  Fitzalon  next  after  Sweetwater.  Kemember  from  May  up  till 
September  he  had  made  no  order  upon  this  route  at  all,  but  do  not  for- 
jret  that  that  was  the  time  that  Yaile  and  Miner  had  been  talking  to 
General  Brady.  That  was  the  time  that  General  Brady  had  taken  the 
interest  that  he  took  in  these  routes  to  ask  Yaile  to  put  the  service  on. 
Now,  in  that  connection,  just  bear  in  mind  this  one  fact,  that  if  these 
people  were  not  carrying  the  mail  at  that  time,  if  they  had  not  started 
the  serrioe,  if  they  had  done  nothing  towards  carrying  the  mails,  if 
trips  were  needed,  if  increase  was  ne^ed,  as  these  petitions  and  oaths 
aDd  letters  will  show,  if  they  were  true ;  take  Brady's  statement  to 
Walsh ;  take  Berdell's  statement  to  the  Attorney-General  and  couple 
it  with  these  facts,  and  ask  yourself,  was  it  an  honest  transaction  when 
be  could  have  declared  them  failing  contractors,  readvertised  the  routes, 
and  opened  them  up  for  competition  ? 

Then,  on  the  24tii  of  September,  he  allows  $112.24  for  Fitzalon.  And, 
gt'Dtlemen,  it  was  on  the  route :  it  had  never  been  ofif  it.  The  mail 
went  through  it,  and  he  made  tnis  allowance  knowing  that  the  carrier 
went  through  Fitzalon  every  day  that  he  carried  the  mail,  and  there 
was  no  occasion  for  allowing  any  such  sum.  On  the  22d  of  October, 
I'^TS,  Peck  sent  a  letter  to  French,  the  subcontractor,  about  side  sup- 
pUes,  and  he  says  in  that  letter  how  the  side  supply  can  be  carried;  that 
it  can  be  served  once  a  week  if  the  postsiaster  won't  kick : 

Washington,  October  ii2.  1878. 
C.  H.  Fs£XCH,  Loup  City,  Xehraska : 

Dear  Sib  :  Every  office  on  a  roate  most  be  supplied  or  a  reduction  will  be  made, 
proridtd — 

And  this  ^^ provided"  is  underscored.    I  call  attention  to  that — 

the  fact  that  the  office  has  not  been  supplied  is  not  reported.    The  only  way  to  man- 
^Mre  sach  difflcalties  as  you  have  is  through  the  local  postmasters. 

That  is  good  advice. 

Ton  can  supply  an  office  once  a  week  by  a  side  supply,  provided  the  postmaster  at 
that  office  Is  satisfied,  and  don't  kick. 

The  postmaster  is  to  be  satisfied. 

The  department  wiU  not  authorize  it,  but  they  wiU  not  find  any  fault  unless  re- 
ported. 

Of  course  if  it  is  not  reported,  how  does  the  department  know  f 

It  is  better  to  send  petition  for  increase  to  your  Senator,  but  notify  us  when  you 
have  done  so,  that  we  may  help  it. 
Truly  yours, 

JOHN  M.  PECK, 

Contractor. 

[A  note  was  handed  to  Mr.  Ker  by  Judge  Carpenter.] 

Jndge  Carpenter  sends  me  a  polite  request  that  when  I  read  anything 
please  to  give  him  the  page.  Well,  judge,  I  will  accommodate  you,  but 
I  fiat  op  for  three  nights  to  hunt  them  up.  I  will  give  you  the  page  and 
I  will  give  you  the  date.    K  I  cannot,  I  will  withdraw  it.    We  intend 
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'to  be  honest,  and  to  deal  fairly  and  squarely.  We  will  rub  you  hard, 
and  we  expect  to  be  rubbed  back.  If  the  postmaster  won't  kick,  we 
will. 

Now,  then,  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1879,  Peck's  oath  is  made  before 
Taylor,  at  page  374.  Gentlemen,  that  oath  calls  for  thirteen  hours, 
three  times  a  week.  It  was  one  trip,  it  was  sixty  hours.  The  oath 
calls  for  three  trips  and  for  thirteen  hours.  Oh,  tell  me  where  they  ^ot 
the  information  that  it  was  to  be  boiled  down  to  thirteen  hours  f  How 
ever,  it  was  put  in.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  character  of  that  oath  under- 
went a  little  scrutiny.  Some  of  the  witnesses  did  not  think,  according 
to  their  testimony,  that  it  was  an  honest  and  square  oath.  John  B. 
Miner  wTOte  that  oath.  Miner  signed  Peck's  name  to  .that  oath.  It  was 
perjury  as  willful  and  corrupt  as  ever  was  committed,  and  Taylor  says 
the  man  who  represented  himself  as  Peck  signed  that  oath.  Oh,  John 
K.  Miner,  there  is  not  an  oath  here  of  poor  Peck's,'  excepting  one,  that 
you  did  not  sign.  Do  not  forget  that,  gentlemen.  The  oath  upon 
which  the  increase  was  based  on  Peck's  route  was  signed  by  Miner, 
and  sworn  to  also  by  him,  if  you  believe  what  Taylor  said.  Do  you  not 
remember  that  we  asked  him  about  it  and  he  said,  ^^Yes,  he  came  there 
with  a  whole  batch  of  them  and  swore  to  them"!  [To  counsel  for  defense.] 
Did  you  ask  him  where  Peck  was  f  It  was  none  of  our  business.  Did 
you  ask  him  where  the  man  was  that  swore  to  them!  We  knew.  We 
had  nailed  it  down  to  Miner,  and  we  did  not  choose  to  have  you  open 
the  door  and  walk  in  and  wrestle  with  us  on  that  subject. 

The  next  is  February  2,  1879.  Now,  this  oath  is  made  on  the  1st  of 
February,  and  on  the  2d  of  Februarj'^  there  is  an  offer  of  Peck  to  carry 
the  mail,  and  that  offer,  of  course,  contains  the  oath  and  the  letter. 
Peck's  name  is  signed  to  tha(t.  John  K.  Miner  wrote  that  letter  and 
John  R.  Miner  signed  Peck's  name  to  it.  They  have  offered  power  of 
attorney.  Is  there  a  i>ower  of  attorney  that  could  be  given  that  would 
authorize  Miner  to  commit  perjury  !  Is  there  a  jiower  of  attorney  that 
could  be  given  to  authorize  Miner  to  swear  to  .an  affidavit  in  Peck's 
name  !  His  honor  will  tell  you,  as  your  own  good  sense  will  tell  you, 
there  never  was  such  a  power  of  attorney  invented.  I  suppose  if  you 
were  to  take  Miner  up  %  the  heels  and  shake  him,  you  would  shake 
out  dozens  of  them  with  Peck's  name  signed  to  them.  He  could  make 
one  as  easy  as  he  could  write,  and  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  his 
getting  enough  to  fill  the  court-house  if  he  thought  he  could  convince 
you  he  was  an  innocent  lamb. 

On  March  8  Vaile  makes  his  subcontract.  Miner  sigwR  that  subcon- 
tract as  attorney  for  Peck,  and  Mr.  Rerdell  is  there,  and  puts  his  auto- 
graph to  it  as  a  witness.  Now  they  are  working  together.  On  the  3(1  of 
April,  1879,  the  oath  was  filed.  Gentlemen,  it  was  made  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1879.  On  the  2d  of  February  Mr.  Miner  prepared  a  letter. 
On  the  8th  of  March  Vaile  comes  in  between  with  his  subcontract.  On 
the  3d  of  April,  then,  the  oath  is  filed ;  everything  is  cut  and  dried 
ready  in  the  department,  the  business  is  in  such  a  shape  that  it  can  g;o 
right  through,  and  the  oath  is  put  in.  Now,  on  the  3d  of  April  they 
file  the  oath.  On  the  15th  of  April,  1879 — Judge  Carpenter  will  you 
turn  to  page  418  and  see  if  I  read  correctly,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
page! 

« 

Lock-Box  714,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  15,  1879. 

C.  II.  French,  Loup  City,  Nehr,: 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  3d  received.     We  are  hopiuj;  that  Douglas  Grove  will  be 
put  on  some  of  the  routes  to  bo  advertised  soou,  to  commence  October  first.     The  rec- 
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ords  of  the  department  show  that  Soath  Loup  was  discontinued  a  long  time  ago.    i 
had  no  notice  of  it.    Centennial  has  not  been  discontinued,  and  we  fear  cannot  be.    • 
Truly,  yours, 

JOHN  M.  PECK. 

There  is  not  much  in  that.  If  he  had  stopped  right  there  he  woald 
hare  been  all  right;  but  he  put  a  P.  S.  to  it.  It  used  to  be  fashionable 
not  to  close  a  letter  without  a  P.  S.  But  we  have  become  more  prac- 
tical now,  and  pnt  it  all  above  our  signatures. 

P.  8. — We  are  hoping  that  three  trips  to  Loup  City  will  be  ordered  soon.  Senator 
Saunders  has  strongly  recommended  it.  It  will  be  well  for  your  people  to  write  him 
thanking  him  for  what  he  has  done,  and  ask  him  to  continue  to  urge  it. 

Now,  that  is  well  put.  He  writes  to  Mr.  French  to  get  him  to  get  the 
people  started  to  work,  to  keep  Saunders  at  it  with  a  petition. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1879,  Brady  makes  the  order.  It  seems  that 
Saunders  had  pushed  the  thing  along,  of  course.  The  people  needed  it. 
They  required  it,  as  Judge  Wilson  put  it.  However,  Brady  makes  an 
order,  and  he  orders  three  trips  to  Loup  City,  and  allows  $1,122.41. 
Then  he  cuts  down  the  time  to  thiiteen  hours,  and  allows  the  contractor 
and  the  subcontractor,  who  was  Yaile,  $2,200.  Then  he  puts  this  in  as 
a  saving  clause:  ''It  is  less  than  pro  rata,  but  as  per  agreement."  You 
remember  that  Mr.  Miner  had  written  in  Peck's  name,  offering  to  carry 
the  mail,  and  sending  the  oath  along  so  as  to  convince  Brady  that  he 
was  doing  a  good  thing,  and  so  that  Brady  could  file  it,  and  if  the 
Postmaster-General  looked  to  see,  he  would  see  that  his  faithful  Brady 
was  taking  care  of  the  interests  of  the  Government,  and  had  allpwed 
these  trips  at  less  than  what  they  ought  to  have  cost.  When  this  route 
was  under  investigation  there  were  some  petitions  that  were  offered, 
and  one  of  these  was  a  petition  that  French  had  circulated.  French 
had  the  petition  circulated,  and  when  he  was  on  the  stand  and  was 
asked  about  that  petition,  it  was  shown  to  him  and  the  question  was, 
"Did  you  see  the  words  'schedule,  thirteen  hours,'  in  that  petition! '^ 
He  says,  "  iS'o,  1  never  saw  it.  It  was  not  there  when  I  circulated  it." 
Wliy  should  it  be  there!  He  was  carrying  the  mail  in  twelve  hours, 
and  what  in  the  mischief  did  he  want  the  thirteen  for  under  those  cir- 
comstancesf  He  says  he  forwarded  the  petition  to  lock-box  714,  or 
rather  to  Senator  Saunders.  Senator  Saunders  says,  "  I  don't  remem- 
ber whether  those  words  were  in  it  or  not.  I  sent  it  to  General  Brad3\'' 
Senator  Saunders  testified  on  the  stand  that  he  indorsed  that  petition. 
It  is  broughti»into  court  here,  and  the  witness  says  there  was  no  such 
thing  upon  it.  "  I  did  not  ask  for  it.  I  was  carrying  the  mail  in  twelve 
hoars.''  Here  is  this  expedition  ordered  by  Brady,  and  the  money  is 
paid  out  for  a  service  that  was  better  performed  before  the  order  was 
made. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  oath.  The  oath  says  that  on  the  present 
schedule  it  would  take  two  men  and  four  animals.  That  is  six.  Ou  the 
proposed  schedule  it  would  take  six  men  and  fourteen  animals.  That 
is  twenty.  Fourteen  and  six  are  twenty.  That  is  the  way  they  add. 
Now,  they  were  to  get  the  difference  between  six  and  twenty  if  they 
had  made  the  calculation  according  to  the  oath,  but  he  agrees  to  do  it' 
for  less  than  that.  About  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  is  kindly  knocked 
ofll  Now,  turn  to  the  testimony  that  was  given  in  the  case.  The  pres- 
ent number  are  two  men  and  five  animals.  That  is  seven.  "  On  the 
expedited  schedule,  when  I  went  to  Cedarville" — don't  you  remember 
CtMlanulIe  was  pnt  ou,  and  he  had  to  go  down  the  road  and  come  back 
that  road  again — "I  used  thirteen  animals."    That  is  seven  less  than 
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was  sworn  to  in  the  oath  that  Miner  signf>d,  but  he  says,  *^  When  they 
took  Cedarville  off  I  only  used  seven  animals.''  That  was  ten.  Just 
one-half  of  what  Miner  falsely  swore  to  wheii  he  put  in  Peck's  affidavit. 
I  see  some  of  the  gentlemen  looking  at  the  record.  If  I  make  any  mis- 
take, I  know  they  will  overhaul  me.  They  are  noticing  everything  that 
I  say  or  do.  If  I  happen  to  turn  around  I  see  the  eyes  of  the  counsel 
fixed  upon  me.  When  one  of  the  jurymen  asked  me  if  he  might  go  out, 
they  sent  me  word  that  I  had  sent  one  of  them  out.  Before  I  get  through 
it  will  be  a  caution  if  I  do  not  send  the  defendants  out. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  is  what  we  expect.      .     » 

Mr.  Keb.  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  take  this  route  after  having  it  fixed 
up  according  to  the  manipulation  of  Miner  and  Rerdell,  Vaile  and  Brady, 
and  Mr.  Turner,  because  who  told  Miner  to  put  it  at  thirteen  hours  f 
Who  gave  him  the  cue  that  it  was  to  be  thirteen  hours  ?  Where  did  he 
find  that  out  I  I  have  asked  that  question  several  times.  I  hope  they 
will  answer  it,  but  I  hope  they  will  not  answer  it  by  any  volunteer 
statements  of  counsel.  The  original  pay  on  this  route  was  $868.  Then 
they  increased  it  to  three  trips  and  reduced  the  time,  and  the  increase 
amounted  to  $4,302.65.  They  paid  the  8ubcontra<5tor  $1,587.40.  Gen- 
tlemen, there  was  a  clean,  clear  profit  upon  this  route  of  $2,715.25,  and 
they  never  used  a  horse,  nor  a  cow,  nor  a  cat,  nor  a  dog,  nor  a  monkey 
on  the  route  unless  it  was  Miner  and  Rerdell.  That  was  the  profit  they 
derived  on  that  route,  and  they  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do.  That 
was  the  profit  derived  on  that  route  when  Thomas  J.  Brady  could  have 
known  it  by  sending  to  the  inspection  office  that  was  in  his  department, 
that  belonged  to  his  office,  or  by  sending  out  one  of  his  agents  he  could 
have  found  out  precisely  what  the  mail  was  being  carried  for. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  gentlemen,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a 
point  that  possibly  will  be  made.  It  relates  to  expedition.  The  law 
says  that  there  shall  be  no  pay  for  expedition  unless  you  use  more  men 
and  more  animals.  Now,  if  they  want  to  change  it  from  sixty  hours  to 
fifty  hours,  and  it  will  require  the  same  men  and  animals  to  carry  the 
mail,  they  cannot  make  any  allowance  for  the  change.  To  cut  it  off 
short  and  bring  it  down  to  familiar  terms,  if  there  are  more  men  required 
it  shall  be  paid  pro  rata;  it  shall  not  exceed  pro  rata.  Ah,  but  it  can 
be  as  much  less  as  they  choose  to  make  it.  If  the  Postmaster-General 
finds  out  that  he  must  increase  a  route,  that  it  will  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  do  it,  and  that  he  could  put  it  out  by  contract  at  a  less  price, 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  terminate  the  contract,  put  an  end  to  it,  readver- 
tise,  allow  people  to  come  in  and  bid  on  it,  and  let  it  odt  at  a  decent, 
honest,  and  reasonable  figure.  Kothing  prohibits  him  from  making  a 
bargain  for  much  less.  Such  a  bargain  never  was  made  in  this  case,  for 
Br£^y,  accepting  the  offer,  increases  it,  and  allows  them  to  draw  $2,715 
as  their  share  of  the  plunder. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  item  connected  with  this  route.  Eemember 
that  there  was  to  be  due  regard  to  productiveness.  Let  us  see  how 
productive  it  was.  You  know  they  begin  their  fiscal  or  money  year 
the  Ist  of  July.  Up  to  the  30th  day  of  June,  1879,  every  office  on 
this  route  included,  the  total  amount  of  money  that  was  received  was 
$2,348.32.  Now,  if  you  throw  out  the  offices  that  ought  not  to  be 
counted,  because  they  are  supplied  by  other  routes  and  get  their  pay 
from  other  sources — I  allude  to  Kearney  supplied  by  railroad — if  you 
leave  out  Kearney  entirely  the  total  then  was  $227.48.  For  this  $227.48 
they  paid  $4,302.  Let  us  go  to  the  next  year,  1880.  Putting  in  Kear- 
ney it  was  $2,785.96,  but  throwing  Kearney  out  it  was  $401.51.  Take 
the  last  year,  1881.    It  is  a  very  good  indication  of  the  growth  of  the 
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country  and  of  these  rapidly  settling  districts.  The  revenues  from  all 
the  offices  amounted  to  $3,874.55.  Throwing  Kearney  out,  it  was 
*513.84,  right  clear  up  to  date ;  and  the  country  was  rapidly  settling 
np :  rapidly  settling  up  I  Oh,  what  a  set  of  writers  they  must  have  had 
out  in  that  country !  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  concluded  on  that  route, 
where  they  paid  $4,302.65  to  carry  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
mail,  and  then  reduced  the  time  to  thirteen  hours  when  the  carrier  was 
performing  the  service  in  twelve;  when  they  paid  for  the  reduction 
which  was  not  needed;  when  they  backed  it  up  with  false  oaths;  when 
they  backcil  it  up  with  a  forged  petition ;  when  they  backe<l  it  up  by 
indacinj^  a  respectable  Sinator  to  go  and  talk  to  Brady  and  to  put  his 
name  on  it,  so  that  they  could  file  all  this  away  in  order  to  meet  inquiry. 
That  is  one,  and  it  is  a  very  small  sample,  of  the  routes  in  this  case. 

ROUTE  NO.  38135,  FEOM  SAINT  CHARLES  TO  GREENHORN. 

The  next  route  is  from  Saint  Charles  to  Greenhorn.    You  know  that 
that  was  advertised  as  thirty-five  miles,  and  it  was  advertised  as  from 
Saint  Charles  to  Greenhorn.    It  turned  out  that  Greenhorn  was  a  water- 
tank  and  had  no  post-office  there,  and  it  was  twelve  miles  farther  on  to 
Pneblo.    They  gave  the  correct  number  of  miles,  but  they  did  not  give 
the  correct  terminus.    Whether  Turner  could  explain  that  or  not  I  do 
not  know.    I  would  like  to  know  [looking  around  for  Turner] — ^he  has 
;;one  out  too.    They  have  sent  them  all  out,  and  counsel  say  they  rep- 
resent them.    Well,  John  E.  Miner  was  the  contractor  and  John  W. 
Dorsey  witnessed  the  contract.    I  will  give  you  the  record  as  it  appears 
here  in  this  case.    On  the  15th  of  December,  1877 — now,  gentlemen, 
remember  the  contracts  were  not  signed  until  March  15, 1878— the  post- 
master, whose  name  was  Ingersoll,  at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  called  Brady^s 
attention  to  the  mistake  in  advertising  the  route,  telling  him  that  it 
ought  to  go  to  Pueblo.    On  the  15th  of  April,  1878,  after  the  contract 
wa8  sign^,  Postmaster  Fairhurst,  of  Saint  Charles,  calls  Brady's  atten- 
tion to  the  mistake.    On  the  30th  of  August  the  route  was  extended  to 
Pueblo,  increasing  the  distance  twelve  miles  and  adding  $328.80  for  that 
increase.    On  the  Ist  of  October,  1878,  there  is  a  contract  made  with  a 
man  named  E.  M.  Ames,  who  signs  the  contract  with  Miner.    Remem- 
ber, this  Ist  of  October  was  the  time  that  Mr.  Yaile  was  making  his 
arrangements  and  getting  his  contracts  filed.    On  the  19th  of  November, 
1878,  3Ir.  Ameses  subcontract  was  withdrawn.    On  the  16th  of  April, 
1S79,  there  is  a  proposal  of  Mr.  Miner  sent  to  Brady  to  carry  the  mail 
on  an  expedited  schedule.    On  the  17th  day  of  April,  1879,  Miner  makes 
liis  oath.    On  the  5th  of  May,  1879,  Miner  sends  a  letter  and  asks  to 
bave  all  oomninnications  sent  to  Kerdell.    On  the  8th  of  May  Miuei^s 
oath  is  filed.    On  the  8th  of  May  Miner  sends  a  letter,  the  same  day  he 
files  his  oath,  and  in  that  letter  transmits  a  lot  of  petitions  that  he  had 
received  for  increase.    On  the  26th  of  June,  1879,  Brady  issues  an  order 
increasing  one  trip  from  July  14.    You  will  find  July  14  is  a  date  that 
18  often  used.    You  know  there  was  no  appropriation  until  the  1st  of 
July,  bat  he  makes  it  July  14,  because  the  law  says  you  shall  not  have 
service  performed  until  there  is  an  appropriation ;  and  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  would  allow  Congress  fourteen  days  to  get  the  bill 
through.    On  the  11th  of  November  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  filed  his  sub- 
contract from  the  Ist  day  of  April.    On  the  13th  of  October,  1880,  Post- 
master Piper  writes  that  the  mail  to  Agate  once  a  week  would  be  sufii- 
cient    On  the  10th  of  November,  1880,  Brady  orders  Agate  embraced 
on  the  route.    On  the  14th  of  December,  1880,  Brady  orders  Agate 
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omitted.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1880,  S.  W.  Dorsey  withdraws  bis 
subcontract. 

!Now,  let  us  go  back  and  look  at  some  of  the  figuring  that  does  not 
appear  in  the  record.  Here  in  1877  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  trips  ought  to  be  made  up  to  Pueblo.  Brady,  Turner,  or  whoever  it 
was,  utterly  disregarded  that  warning.  They  did  not  reject  all  the  bids 
and  say,  "  This  is  improperly  advertised."  There  is  a  law  upon  that 
subject.  When  it  is  improperly  advertised  then  they  must  readvertise 
it.  But  as  it  was  Dorsey,  Miner  &  Co.,  it  made  a  great  difference  to 
Brady,  and  he  did  not  readvertise  it.  He  waits  and  makes  his  contract 
on  the  15th  day  of  March,  1878.  On  the  15th  day  of  April,  one  month 
afterwards,  Brady  is  again  notified  by  the  postmaster  at  Saint  Charles 
of  the  mistake,  and  he  pays  no  attention  to  it.  He  did  not  even  discon- 
tinue and  give  one  month's  extra  pay,  but  waited  until  the  30th  day  of 
August,  and  then  ordered  that  it  be  run  up  to  Pueblo ;  and  he  allows 
$328.80  for  going  that  twelve  miles.  Twelve  miles!  It  was  the  dis- 
tance they  had  bid  for,  and  it  was  the  distance  they  were  carrying  it. 
The  mail  contractor  said,  "  I  always  went  to  Pueblo.  I  never  stopped  at 
Greenhorn."  He  went  through  to  Pueblo.  He  did  not  want  to  stand 
there  all  day  looking  at  a  water-tank ;  he  went  on  where  there  was  some 
fun,  and  where  he  could  get  something  better  to  drink  than  he  could  get 
out  of  a  water-tank.  He  went  up  to  Pueblo.  But  did  Brady  stop  to 
ask  that!  Oh,  no;  $328.80  to  the  contractor.  Then,  in  August,  1878, 
that  order  was  made.  In  October,  1878,  the  contract  of  B.  M.  Ames  was 
made.  Gentlemen,  it  has  been  testified  to  here  that  there  was  a  man 
named  E.  M.  Ames ;  that  he  had  an  actual  and  a  veritable  existence ; 
that  he  was  not  a  myth.  I  know  now  who  E.  M.  Ames  is.  He  is  the 
fascinating  John  E.  Miner.  For  a  witness  on  the  witness  stand  said  that 
John  E.  Miner  signed  that  subcontract,  and  that  was  his  signature.  He 
wrote  Ames's  name  to  it.  It  is  not  disputed.  There  is  no  question  about 
it.  Ames's  subcontract  was  filed.  On  the  19th  day  of  November,  1878, 
Mr.  Miner  again  personates  Ames.  He  writes  a  letter  to  Brady  asking 
to  withdraw  Ames's  subcontract.  That  little  business  was  fixed  up  for 
some  purpose.  What  that  purpose  was  we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
out.  But  that  they  had  some  object  in  view  is  very  evident  from  the 
fact  that  they  went  to  the  trouble  of  writing  Ames's  name  and  putting 
in  the  contract  in  October,  and  in  I^ovember  withdrawing  it.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  The  subcontract  is  to  be  found  on  page  525,  and 
the  testimony  of  the  witness  who  identified  the  handwriting  of  Miner  is 
on  page  1468.  I  suppose  the  defendants  think  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
contradict  that,  or  to  contradict  the  witness  by  bringing  another  here 
to  say  it  is  not  Miner's  signature. 

The  Foreman.  [Mr.  Dickson.]  What  is  the  name  of  the  witness  you 
refer  to  ! 

Mr.  Ker.  Mr.  Blois,  I  think,  who  testified  to  the  handwriting.  I  will 
look  and  see. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  was  Blois.  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Ker.  It  is  testified  to  by  Mr.  Blois,  and  it  is  not  denied.  He 
only  made  a  mistake  once,  and  he  came  back  on  the  stand  and  cor- 
rected it,  and  I  looked  over  his  testimony,  and  he  said  he  was  not 
sure  of  it.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]  If  you  will  fix  a  nice  little  key-hole,  my 
dear  friend  Wilson,  I  will  show  your  own  signature  to  you  through  it, 
and  I  doubt  whether  you  would  know  it.  We  have  four  judges,  a 
general,  two  colonels — Mr.  Hine  I  don't  know  where  to  classify — and 
I  don't  know  how  many  colonels  are  on  the  outside  that  have  not  come 
in.    They  have  had  all  this  opportunity,  and  yet  have  not  been  able  to 
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contradict  it,  and  cannot  show  the  jury  that  tliis  little  fancy  business 
did  not  belong  to  Miner. 

Now,let  me  give  you  another  pair  of  dates.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1879, 
Rerdell  writes  a  letter  to  Brady,  transmitting  a  proposal  for  carrying  the 
mail  on  an  expedited  schedule.  That  was  Miner's  letter,  but  the  useful 
Rerdell  writes  it.  Mr.  Rerdell  had  to  take  a  hand,  and  he  fixes  this  up, 
acd  he  signs  Miner's  name  to  it.  Where  is  Rerdell's  power  of  attorney  f 
Where  is  John  R.  ^liner,  that  he  does  not  prosecute  Rerdell  for  this  forg- 
ery ?  I  guess  it  was  six  to  one  and  half  a  dozen  to  the  other.  He  had 
l>eeu  tacking  on  Ames's  name  to  subcontracts,  and  what  was  to  hinder 
Rerdell  from  tacking  his  name  on  to  proposals  !  Now,  on  the  1 7th  day  of 
April,  1879,  Miner  made  the  oath.  Rerdell,  the  day  before,  had  written 
the  letter  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  send  this  very  oath  along ;  but 
if  you  believe  the  jurat,  the  signature  of  the  notary,  it  was  signed  on  the 
17th.  Well,  it  did  not  make  much  difference  to  them  whether  it  was 
the  16th,  17th,  or  any  other  date.  It  was  the  fancy  figures  that  were 
ini«ide  that  they  wanted  Brady  and  the  Postmaster-General  to  look  at, 
and  anything  else  was  mere  nonsense.  May  be  they  had  a  new  class  of 
expedition.  May  be  Rerdell  did  not  know  whether  it  was  after  midnight 
or  before  midnight  when  he  wrote  his  letter  of  the  16th  for  the  oath 
that  was  sent  on  the  17th.  This  oath  was  made,  and  it  was  sent  iu  to 
Brady.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1879,  the  oath  was  filed.  Oh,  what  a  time 
it  took  them  to  consider  that  oath !  Rerdell  fixed  up  a  little  transaction 
on  the  16tli  of  April  and  wrote  his  letter,  and  on  the  I7th  Miner  trots  out 
before  a  notary  and  makes  the  oath,  and  they  hold  on  to  it  until  the 
8th  day  of  May,  and  then  they  put  it  iu.  I  want  to  show  you  why.  On 
the  8th  day  of  May,  1879, 1  told  you  there  was  a  lot  of  petitions  filed. 
That  was  a  circus  among  petitions.  Let  us  see  how  they  got  them  up. 
There  w«8  one  of  the^e  petitions  that  had  in  it  "And  a  faster  time." 
Rerdell  wrote  those  words  in  the  petition.  They  were  in  his  handwrit- 
ing^. There  is  no  disputing  that  point.  Then  there  is  another  petition, 
and  it  says  "  On  quicker  time.'^  Rerdell  did  that  little  writing.  He 
fixed  that  up.  Then  there  was  another  petition  that  said  "And  faster 
time.''  Rerdell  fixed  that  up.  He  was  looking  out  for  expedition.  He 
had  no  expedition  in  his  head  when  he  wrote  the  letter  and  got  it 
signed.  On  the  8th  of  May,  when  he  had  the  little  petitions  all  fixed 
up,  the  expedition  was  taking  the  proper  shape.  George  Sears,  a  wit- 
ness who  was  examined  and  who  corroborates  the  other  testimony,  says, 
"  When  I  signed  that  petition  it  had  not  ^quicker  time'  on  it."  What 
iu  the  mischief  do  they  want  quicker  time  on  it  for!  Were  they  not 
^ing  there  faster  than  Brady  ordered  it!  There  was  no  trouble. 
They  were  going  it  in  eight  hours.  Then  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1879, 
Brady  makes  the  order  from  July  14, 1879.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
him  to  be  in  a  hurry.  He  need  not  have  made  this  order  when  these 
petitions  were  filed.  He  might  have  put  another  date  to  it  and  given 
himself  plenty  of  time  to  think.  There  was  no  cash.  He  had  expedited 
it  all  out,  and  Yaile  had  drawn  two  hundred  and  odd  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  In  1878  Vaile  had  swallowed  up  all  that  appropriation  and 
they  were  on  the  new  deal.  From  July  14  he  says,  "Increase  one  trip 
and  allow  contractor  $438.80."  Then  comes  in  the  order  to  reduce 
the  time  from  sixteen  hours  to  seven  hours  and  allow  contractor 
#2,630.40.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  know  that  this  thing  started  on  twelve 
and  a  half  hours,  and  then  they  supposed  it  was  sixteen  hours  because 
it  had  to  go  up  to  Pueblo.  Then  the  people  must  have  their  mail  carried 
fe«t,  and  he  reduced  it  down  to  seven  hours.  He  brings  it  right  down 
to  seven  hoars,  basing  his  calculation  for  expedition  upon  the  supposi- 
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tion  that  it  was  twelve  miles  from  Greenhorn  up  to  Pueblo.  You  know 
he  allows  twelve  miles  extra,  and  you  know  it  was  not  twelve  miles  extra^ 
for  the  distance  was  advertised  properly.  But  they  based  this  calcuhi- 
tion  and  allowed  this  sum  of  money  upon  the  figures  that  were  there 
given.  Now,  Mr.  Farrish,  who  was  a  subcontractor  on  that  route,  and 
who  came  here  and  testified,  said,  "  I  carried  the  mail  in  eight  hours 
before  the  expedition  was  ordered."  He  did  not  want  to  stop  at  a  water- 
tank;  Farrish  had  something  better  in  view.  He  carried  the  mail  in 
eight  hours,  and  yet  for  one  hour  they  paid  considerably  over  $2,000. 
That  was  a  costly  hour  to  the  United  States  Government. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1879,  S.  W,  Dorsey  files  his  subcontract. 
Rerdell  witnesses  the  subcontract.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1880,  Post- 
master Piper  writes  that  mail  to  Agate  once  a  week  would  be  sufficient. 
You  know  Agate  was  a  little  side  office.  The  postmaster  writes  up  and 
says,  "If  you  give  us  once  a  week  it  will  be  enough  mail."  It  was  not 
enough  for  Brady.  It  was  not  enough  for  Dorsey.  It  was  not  enough 
for  the  combination.  It  would  not  be  cash  enough.  Because  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1880,  Brady  orders  Agate  to  be  embraced  from  De- 
cember 1,  1880,  and  allows  $309.90  for  carrying  the  mail.  Why,  they 
ran  Agate  through  in  the  seven-hour  schedule.  They  ran  Agate  through 
just  as  often  as  they  ran  the  other  mail.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  sup- 
posed to.  The  general  supposition  was  that  they  ought  to  do  it,  and 
they  got  this  extra  pay  for  doing  it.  The  postmaster  says  they  never 
carried  it  but  once.  They  had  one  mail  carried  there  and  never  had 
any  more.  I  do  not  know  what  the  reason  was.  May  be  Agate  was  a 
nice  little  spot  off  the  route,  and  may  be  it  would  be  a  handy  thing  to 
put  on  another  route.  We  have  not  followed  that  up.  It  was  not  a  part 
of  this  case,  and  we  could  not  prove  it  to  you ;  but  Agate  was  a  handy 
place  to  have,  and  after  putting  it  on  Dorsey's  route,  or  Minei-'s  route, 
why  not  throw  it  off  in  a  month  and  put  it  on  some  other  fellow's  route 
and  give  them  all  a  slice  of  Agate  ?  On  the  10th  of  November,  1880, 
Brady  ordered  Agate  on,  and  on  the  14:th  of  December  he  ordered  Agate 
off,  and  he  allowed  one  month's  pay  for  taking  Agate  off  the  route,  when 
the  witnesses  all  testified,  and  it  is  beyond  dispute,  that  they  never 
carried  it.  Only  one  trip,  the  postmaster  said,  and  only  one  trip  the 
mail  was  carried.  Brady,  thoughtful  man  that  he  is,  stated  his  reason 
for  throwing  Agate  off.  The  reason  is  that  only  three  miles  was  added 
under  his  order,  and  it  should  have  been  eight.  Because  the  contractor 
was  allowed  for  three  miles  instead  of  eight.  Why  should  Brady  perse- 
cute this  contractor  and  this  subcontractor  and  compel  them  to  carry  an 
eight-mile  distance  when  they  had  only  received  pay  for  three  miles  f 
Oh,  his  impartiality  was  beyond  doubt  and  dispute !  But  if  I  had  been 
he  and  had  sent  Miner  and  Rerdell  to  collect  the  cash,  I  would  have  sent 
a  detective  with  them  to  keep  them  from  running  away  with  it. 

Now.  gentlemen,  I  have  shown  you  that  the  mail  was  carried  in  eight 
hours  before  the  order  was  made.  Let  us  see  about  the  oath  next. 
Miner  swears  that,  on  the  present  schedule,  one  man  and  one  animal 
are  required.  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  sworn  to  much  less  unless 
he  had  had  a  trick  mule,  packed  the  mail  on  its  back,  turned  it  loose^ 
given  it  a  kick,  and  sent  it  along.  But  he  says  if  it  is  expedited  it  will 
take  two  men  and  four  animals.  That  is  six.  You  know  one  man 
and  one  animal  are  two,  and  the  difference  between  two  and  six  was 
allowed  to  be  paid.  Let  us  see  how  much  that  difference  was.  The 
difference  between  two  and  six  was  $2,630.  But  along  comes  the  sub- 
contractor, and  he  says  something  else  about  it.    He  says,  ^^  I  use  one 
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man  and  two  animals,"  and  that  is  three.  Then  Judge  Wilson  took  him 
in  hand,  and  looked  at  him  in  the  fascinating  way  that  he  has,  as  if  he 
wonld  induce  him  to  say  something  else,  and  he  said,  "When  you  came 
down  to  running  it  in  seven  hours  you  used  more  men  and  more  ani- 
mals!"  "Why,  no,"  says  Farrish,  looking  at  him  in  astonishment,  "I 
used  the  same  number.  There  never  was  any  change ;  only  three." 
Three  was  the  total  number  all  the  timp;  and  with  that  fertility  of  im- 
agination that  belongs  to  Yaile  and  Miner  and  the  rest  of  the  combina- 
tion. Miner  steps  up  and  says,  "  If  you  run  it  down  to  seven  hours,  it 
will  take  two  men  and  four  animals,  six,  and  I  want  $2,630  for  doing 
this  work." 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  got  down  to  the  pay,  and  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  figures.  The  original  pay  was  $548,  and  it  was  in- 
creased to  $3,945.60.  They  paid  Farrish  $840.  They  had  a  clean  cut 
and  clear  profit  of  $3,105.60,  drawn  from  the  Government  by  Miner's 
l)erjured  oath. 

Now  let  us  take  the  income.  The  total  income  was  $5,534.23.  Ex- 
cluding the  other  offices,  it  was  $60.  If  you  take  the  railroad  communi- 
cation, it  was  $5,534.23.  Pueblo  is  a  large  place.  There  are  a  half  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen  routes  running  in  there.  If  you  put  in  Pueblo,  it  is 
^o,534.23  ;  take  it  out,  and  it  is  $60,  including  Greenhorn,  a  water-tank, 
and  Saint  Charles. 

The  next  year  the  revenue  was  $172.33,  and  the  year  after  that  it  was 
$175.43.  With  fast  time,  seven  hours,  it  increased  $3.  Gentlemen,  I 
have  given  you  sufficient  data  on  this  route. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its  usual 
recess. 


AFTER    RECESS. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  The  court  will  recollect  that  the  affidavit  was  made 
yesterday  for  the  i>ostponenient  on  account  of  the  absence  of  one  George 
E.  Spencer.  That  affidavit  is  filed,  and  we  ask  the  privilege  now  of 
filing  a  counter-affidavit. 

The  Court.  The  court  refused  the  ai^plication  and  that  matter  was 
dii(]>osed  of. 

Mr.  iNGERSOLL.  He  asked  the  privilege  of  filing  the  affidavit  and  he 
banded  it  to  the  clerk. 

The  Court.  The  court  cannot  grant  a  iDrivilege  to  file  a  paper  in  re- 
irard  to  a  subject  which  has  passed.  The  court  cannot  prevent  the  clerk 
Irom  marking  any  papers  that  are  brought  to  him,  but  they  will  not  be 
regarded  as  court  papers. 

^Ir.  iNGERSOLL.  I  will  just  take  up  the  time  of  the  court  one  moment 
with  regard  to  a  matter  that  was  before  the  court  on  yesterday  noon. 
Here  is  the  answer  of  the  two  trustees,  Crittenden  and  James,  saying  that 
they  know  of  no  reason  why  that  money  should  not  be  paid,  and  they  are 
willing  the  order  should  be  made. 

The  Court.  That  is  a  chancery  matter.  If  you  will  send  it  up  here 
I  will  sign  it.    IN'ow,  Mr.  Ker,  if  you  are  ready  you  can  go  on. 

ROUTE  NO.  41119,   TOQUERVILLE    TO  ADAIRVILLE. 

Mr.  Keb.  [ResuiftingJ  The  third  route  that  was  taken  up,  gentle- 
men, was  route  41119.    That  is  the  route  from  Toquerville  to  Adairville. 
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This  route  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  in  lengtli.  It  was  one 
trip  i)er  week,  and  the  time  was  sixty  hours.  John  M.  Peck  was  the 
contractor,  and  the  pay  was  $1,168.  On  the  27th  day  of  May,  1878,  a 
<Jontract  was  made  with  Nephi  Johnson  for  one  trip,  the  pay  being 
$1,127.  That  is  a  little  bit  less  than  the  $1,168  that  the  Government 
paid.  On  the  10th  of  October,  1878,  two  additional  trips  were  ordered, 
and  $2,336  allowed.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1879,  the  oath  of  Peck  was 
made.  On  the  8th  of  March,  1879,  Yaile  files  his  subcontract.  On  the 
6th  of  May,  1879,  Vaile's  subcontract  is  withdrawn.  On  the  8th  of  May, 
1879,  Rerdell  files  his  subcontract.  On  the  9th  of  May  Brady  orders 
the  address  changed  to  the  care  of  Rerdell.  On  the  15th  of  May  Rer- 
dell withdraws  his  subcontract.  On  the  24:th  of  May  petitions  are  filed 
asking  for  seven  trips  and  a  reduction  of  time  to  forty -eight  hours.  On 
the  19th  of  June,  1879,  the  service  is  curtailed  to  end  at  Pahreah,  so 
that  after  that  the  route  was  called  Toquerville  to  Pahreah,  On  the 
23d  of  June,  1879,  there  is  a  proposal  of  Peck's  put  in  to  carry  mail  on  a 
reduced  schedule.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1879,  Peck's  oath  is  filed.  On 
the  10th  of  July  there  is  a  subcontract  made  with  Xephi  Johnson.  On 
the  8th  of  July,  1879,  Brady  makes  an  order  to  increase  four  trips  and 
allow  $4,672.  He  also  orders  a  reduction  of  time  from  sixty  to  thirty- 
three  hours,  and  allows  the  contractor  $12,718.22.  Now,  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1879,  the  postmaster  at  Pahreah  writes  that  expedition  is  not 
needed,  and  that  sixty  hours  would  be  suflBcient  on  the  route.  On  the 
12th  of  May,  1880,  the  postmasters  on  the  route  send  a  letter  to  Brady 
stating  that  the  present  schedule  of  time  is  unnecessary,  and  that  in  the 
winter  season  it  is  impracticable,  and  ask  to  have  the  time  changed 
to  sixty  hours.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1882,  the  Auditor  is  notified  of 
the  withdrawal  of  Rerdell's  subcontract. 

Kow  let  us  go  back  and  take  that  which  does  not  appear  in  the  record. 
On  the  27th  of  May,  1878,  the  subcontract  was  made  with  Nephi  John- 
son for  $1,127,  and  this  subcontract  was  signed  by  Peck  ;  that  is,  Xephi 
Johnson  says  that  he  made  the  bargain  with  John  W.  Dorsey,  and 
Dorsey  went  away,  and  the  contract  was  mailed  to  him,  with  Peck's 
name  signed  to  it.  On  the  10th  of  October,  1878,  there  were  two  ad- 
ditional trips  ordered,  and  an  allowance  of  $2,336.  Why  these  trips 
were  ordered,  or  why  this  allowance  was  given,  is  one  of  the  things  that 
is  not  explained,  unless  it  could  be  by  the  explanation  given  by  Yaile 
that  on  the  1st  of  October  he  took  charge  of  the  business.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  on  the  record  for  any  increase  of  that  kind.  This 
was  on  the  10th.  On  the  11th  of  October  there  is  a  letter  sent  to  Nephi 
Johnson  telling  him  that  these  extra  trips  have  been  ordered.  To  that 
letter  Peck's  name  is  signed,  and  Miner  wrote  the  letter  and  signed 
Peck's  name  to  it.  Then,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1878,  Miner  writes 
a  letter  and  signs  Peck's-  name  to  it.  This  letter  is  one  addressed  to 
Johnson,  and  asks  him  to  get  up  petitions  to  increase  the  time  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  Now,  gentlemen,  in  this  connection  remember  it  was  sixty 
hours.  Remember  the  petitions  called  for  forty-eight  hours  and  the  ex- 
pedition went  below  that.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1879,  the  oath  of 
Peck  is  made.  This  calls  for  thirty-three  hours— not  forty-eight— but 
thirty-three,  and  it  calls  for  seven  trips  a  week.  Remember  there  was 
one  on,  and  Brady  made  an  order  for  two;  that  makes  three;  that  at  the 
time  the  oath  was  signed  there  were  three  trips  going,  and  this  oath  is 
signed  on  the  22d  of  Januar3\  There  is  a  little  variation  in  this  oath. 
Mr.  Rerdell  writes  Peck's  name  to  the  oath  and  writes  the  oath.  He 
has  borrowed  Miner's  occupation  for  a  short  time.    On  the  8th  of  March, 
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1S79,  Mr.  Vaile's  subcontract  is  iilecl.  Miner  signs  that  subcontract  as 
the  attorney  for  Peck,  and  Mr.Berdell  puts  his  name  down  as  a  witness. 
On  the  12th  of  April  there  was  a  letter  sent  to  Johnson  which  I  would 
like  to  read.    It  is  printed  on  page  618: 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  Wh,  1879. 
Xephi  Johxsox,  Esq.,  Johnson j  Utah : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  inclose  herewith  a  petition  for  increase  of  sen'ice  on  route  41119,  which 
please  have  numerously  signed.  Also  write  other  petitions,  somewhat  after  this  form, 
for  other  points  along  the  route,  and  have  them  sig[ned.  In  writing  other  petitions 
do  not  use  the  exact  language  of  the  inclosed  petition,  and  give  as  many  reasons  as 
yoa  can  for  the  increase.  Also  have  the  county  officers,  members  of  the  legislature, 
po^itmasters,  d^c,  along  the  route  to  write  letters  to  the  Postmaster-General  and  to 
Tonr  Delegate  in  Congress  earnestly  requesting  an  increase.  Please  attend  at  once  to 
this  matter,  so  as  to  get  the  increase  hy  July  Ist. 

If  you  can  get  a  favorable  indorsement  from  your  governor  it  would  help  a  great 
(leal.  After  you  have  the  petitions  signed  and  letters  written,  send  all  of  them  to  me 
and  I  will  present  them. 

All  letters  relating  to  this  route  should  bo  directed  to  me,  as  I  now  have  charge  of  all 
of  Mr.  Peck's  mail  matter. 
Very  respectfully, 

M.  C.  RERDELL, 

Agent  J,  M,  Peck. 

This  was  on  the  12th  of  April.  They  were  getting  ready  for  the  sub- 
seqaent  increase.  On  the  15th  of  April,  1879,  Miner  writes  a  letter  to 
Johnson,  and  tells  Johnson  that  he  is  to  send  all  his  communications  to 
Rerdell  hereafter,  and  Miner  signs  Peck's  name  to  that  letter.  The 
letter  purports  to  be  written  by  Peck,  but  in  reality  it  was  proved  to  be 
in  Miner's  handwriting.  On  the  15th  of  April  was  this  notice.  Then 
«)n  the  5th  of  May,  1879,  Vaile's  subcontract  was  withdrawn. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Vaile's  testimony  as  to  this 
route.  He  says,  "  This  was  not  one  of  the  routes  that  I  got;  we  had  a 
division;  I  took  part  of  the  routes."  He  named  over  six,  and  ''the  rest 
were  given  to  Dorsey.  I  gave  them  over  to  John  W.  Dorsey  or  S.  W. 
Dorsey."  That  was  his  testimony.  And  yet,  when  he  is  asked  par- 
ncalarly  about  this  route,  he  says,  "Why,  I  filed  my  subcontract  on 
that  route  in  order  to  draw  the  pay  for  that  quarter.''  Now,  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make  whether  Mr.  Vaile  had  made  a  division  of  the  routes 
and  excluded  this!  He^ays,  "  I  filed  my  subcontract  in  order  to  draw 
the  pay."  And  he  filed  his  subcontract  when  he  knew  that  INTephi 
Johnson  was  the  subcontractor  on  the  route,  and  the  man  honestly  en- 
titled to  have  his  subcontract  put  there ;  and  he  filed  his  subcontract 
to  get  the  pay,  and  Brady  ordered  the  subcontract  to  be  certified  to  the 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  as  he  did  in  every  instance  in  which  the  con- 
tract has  been  filed,  and  yet  when  he  certified  to  the  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury  that  the  subcontract  wa«  filed  according  to  law  he  certified 
ail  untruth,  and  he  certified  against  the  plain  and  explicit  statement  of 
the  law  that  no  man  shall  be  allowed  to  be  a  contractor  or  subcontractor 
antii  he  has  filed  his  oath,  and  no  man  can  draw  pay  from  the  United 
States  in  any  shax>e  or  in  any  particular  until  he  complies  with  the  law 
and  has  filed  his  oath ;  and  Mr.  Brady  deliberately  certified  a  fact  to 
the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  misleading  that  of&cer,  in  certifying  that 
these  contracts  were  filed  according  to  law. 

Now  the  letter  of  withdrawal.  Of  course  there  is  a  letter  of  Vaile 
ajiking  to  withdraw  his  subcontract.  That  is  also  signed  by  John  M. 
Peck,  but  Miner  signs  Peck's  name  to  this  letter,  and  that  is  the  5th  of 
May,  1879.  Xow,  on  this  same  day  that  Peck's  letter  is  put  in,  signed 
Hy  Miner,  and  that  Vaile  withdraws  his  contract,  S.  W.  Dorsey  steps 
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to  the  front.    I  want  to  read  to  you  what  he  did.    He  writes  a  letter  to 
Nephi  JohuRon,  and  it  will  be  found  on  page  623: 

Nephi  Joiixson,  Esq., 

JohnMfij  Utah: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  inclose  you  uew  contract  in  duplicate  for  carrying  mails  be- 
tween Toquerville  and  Adairville,  which  pleases  ^n  and  return  to  me  here.  This  new 
contract  becomes  necessary  on  account  of  the  d.ssolution  of  the  Urm,  and  for  the  far- 
ther reason  that  all  contracts  made  with  this  man  in  Colonel  Peck's  name  are  made 
without  his  knowledge  or  authority. 

Now,  on  the  5th  of  May,  he  writes  to  Nephi  Johnson,  who  has  a  con- 
tract for  three  years  for  tl,127,  and  with  the  pro  rata  rate  of  increase 
attached,  made  by  John  W.  Dorsey,  his  own  brother,  and  he  states  to 
Nephi  Johnson,  in  order  to  wring  from  him  another  contract,  in  order 
to  compel  Nephi  Johnson  to  come  to  his  terms,  "Peck  repudiates  the 
contract;  it  was  not  made  with  his  knowledge  or  authority." 

We  do  not  propose  to  cut  down  your  prices  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  protect 
your  interests.  I  personally  guarantee  that  all  obligations  under  this  contract  shall  be 
fulfilled;  and  a^  to  my  responsibility,  I  can  refer  you  to  Barbour  Lewis,  J.  S.  Black, 
and  Hon.  S.  P.  Luckey,  of  Salt  Lake ;  also  to  Kountze  Bros.,  bankers,  New  York  City  ; 
Citizens'  National  Bank  and  Middleton  and  Co.,  bankers,  Washington,  D.  C. — 

Have  you  not  heard  of  this  Citizens'  National  Bank  before,  and  have 
you  not  heard  of  Middleton,  the  assignee  of  tbese  warrants,  that  were 
drawn  by  S.  W.  Dorsey,  and  that  were  drawn  by  John  W.  Dorsey  f  The 
names  are  as  familiar  as  the  names  of  the  defendants  themselves — 

to  Senators  Jones  and  Sharon,  of  Nevada;  Mr.  Cannon,  of  Utah,  &c. 

This  is  on  May  5.  Now,  then,  on  the  8th  of  May  in  comes  a  contract 
made  by  Eerdell.  Eerdell  makes  a  contract  with  John  M.  Peck,  and 
that  contract  calls  for  three  trips  a  week  from  July  1, 1878.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  made  on  the  1st  of  April,  1878.  Uh,  how  quickly  they 
get  Vaile's  brilliant  idea,  the  lawyer  from  Indei)endence,  that  if  they 
antedate  the  contract  they  would  cut  out  the  other  fellows.  Rerdell 
and  Dorsey  grasp  it  at  once,  and  they  antedate  this  contract  to  the  1st 
of  April  to  cut  off  Nephi  Johnson.  They  are  going  to  squeeze  him 
into  a  contract,  and  Rerdell  files  this  subcontract,  and  he  dates  it  the 
Ist  of  April,  and  it  calls  for  three  trips  a  week  from  the  1st  of  July, 
1878.  Why,  there  were  not  three  trips  upon  the  route  at  that  time.  It 
shows  as  plain  as  can  be  that  this  was  made  after  the  three  trips  were 
put  on,  but,  in  their  haste  to  get  it  in,  thej'  forgot  that  those  three 
trips  were  not  ordered  in  the  beginning.  The  whole  business  was  to 
cut  out  Nephi  Johnson's  subcontract  in  case  he  were  to  kick  up  owing 
to  this  letter  that  was  sent  on  to  him  on  the  5th  of  May. 

Oh,  but  there  is  another  beautiful  point  connected  with  this.  The 
subcontract  is  made  by  Peck  with  Rerdell.  Every  word  of  it  is  written 
by  Rerdell.  The  signature  of  Peck  is  put  on  by  Rerdell.  He  writes 
it  from  beginning  to  end,  and  he  puts  Peck's  name  to  this  subcontract 
and  files  it,  and  I  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  the  plainest  piece 
of  testimony  that  could  be  given  of  the  machinations  of  these  people 
in  order  to  beat  the  subcontractors. 

On  May  9th  Brady  ortlers,  "Address  to  Rerdell,  box  706."  Then  comes 
May  15th.  Rerdell  writes  a  letter  to  withdraw  a  subcontract.  To  that 
letter  Peek's  name  is  put,  and  Rerdell  writes  and  signs  Peck's  name  to 
that  letter.  Oh,  but  he  had  a  power  of  attorney  to  do  it.  Why,  his 
power  of  attorney  was  dated  in  September,  1870,  if  he  ever  had  one.  I 
suppose  the  probabilities  are  he  had  a  dozen.  Miner  had  authority  to 
sign  Peck's  name,  and  I  suppose  that  Miner  would  not  hesitate  long 
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about  p:iviii|?  Rerdell  a  half  a  dozen  iK)wer8  of  attorney.  But  if  we  are 
^oiDg;  to  stand  on  the  one  that  Berdell  had,  it  is  dated  in  September, 
1879,  and  this  fancy  work  is  going  on  in  May. 

Mr.  McLain.  [A  juror.]  May  of  what  year  f 

Mr.  Keb.  In  May  of  1879.  In  September  of  1879,  if  you  believe  the 
testimo'^y,  if  you  believe  the  paper  at  all,  that  is  the  date  of  the  power 
of  attorney  to  Kerdell ;  but  this  business  is  going  on  in  May.  Now,  he 
signs  Peck's  name  to  this  letter  and  asks  to  withdraw  his  subcontract. 
Why,  would  you  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Turner  would  at  once  make  a 
memoraudnm  of  that  f  Would  you  not  suppose  that  Brady  would  do  as 
he  has  done  in  the  other  cases  and  say,  *^  Withdraw  the  subcontract  of 
Rerddl,"  and  notify  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  of  the  withdrawal  of 
KerdelFs  subcontract  f  But  I  would  like  to  see  where  it  comes  in.  Now, 
just  remember  that,  because  I  will  call  your  attention  to  it  hereafter. 
It  was  put  in  as  the  lever  that  was  to  squeeze  Johnson,  and  they  never 
removed  the  lever  until  Johnson  was  squeezed.  On  the  15th  this  let- 
ter was  put  in.  On  the  24th of  May  petitions  were  filed  asking  for  seven 
trips  and  a  reduction  of  time  to  forty-eight  hours.  These  were  the  pe- 
titions that  were  sent  on  to  Johnson  to  be  numerously  signed,  to  be 
copied,  and  not  to  be  put  in  the  same  language,  and  they  were  to  be  sent 
back,  "To  me,''  Rerdell  says,  "  so  that  I  can  help  it  through ;  so  that  I 
can  present  them  myself,"  I  think,  is  the  language  used,  if  I  remember 
right.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  remember  the  exact  words  in  all  these  things. 
"So  that  I  can  personally  present  them."  Well,  they  were  presented 
on  the  24th  of  May,  1879.  And  just  in  this  connection  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  how  they  were  presented.  Now,  you  take  Rerdell's  letter. 
He  wanti}  Johnson  to  get  the  petitions  up  and  send  them  to  him.  That 
is  here  in  the  book ;  it  is  part  of  the  record.  He  gets  them  back.  John- 
son says,  **I  sent  them  back."  Now,  let  us  see  what  it  is  we  have. 
Why,  one  of  the  petitions  has  on  it  the  names  of  people  who  do  not  live 
on  the  route  at  all.  I  guess  they  were  not  enough  for  Berdell,  and  he 
went  to  work  and  filled  it  up  to  suit  himself.  He  got  up  a  petition  of 
his  own.  There  wasn't  the  name  of  a  person  living  on  the  route.  He 
filled  it  up.  He  fixed  it  up  in  his  own  shape.  Then  W.  D.  Johnson,  who 
was  the  brother  of  Nephi  Johnson,  says,  ''Why,  when  I  filled  out  that 
{petition  I  made  it  six  times  a  week,  and  here  when  it  is  offered  to  me  it 
ia  seven."  He  must  have  had  some  invisibly  changing  ink.  It  went 
from  six  to  seven  trips,  and  he  says  it  was  changed  after  it  left  him. 

Then,  again,  the  petitions  all  called  for  forty-eight  hours.  That  was 
the  instruction.  Now,  they  were  filed  on  the  24th  of  May,  1879.  Be- 
member,  that  is  after  the  time  that  is  mentioned  in  this  indictment.  All 
that  comes  after.  This  is  aft^r  the  time  mentioned  in  the  indictment. 
On  the  19th  day  of  June,  1879,  the  service  was  curtailed  to  end  at  Pah- 
reah.  On  the  23d  of  June  there  is  a  proposal  sent  in  to  carry  the  mail 
seven  times  a  week  on  a  reduced  schedule.  It  says  here  [referring  to 
the  record  in  his  hand] : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  proposition  for  carrying  the  mail  on  route 
41119  Reven  timea  a  week  on  a  reduced  schedule.  Hoping  it  will  meet  with  favorable 
consideration,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  M.  PECK. 

Well,  the  witness  says  the  whole  of  that  business  was  got  up  by 
Kerdell.  He  sends  that  proposal  and  he  sends  the  oath  that  he  had 
already  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public,  signing  poor  Peck's  name  to  it. 

Now,  then,  on  the  25th  of  June  this  letter  and  the  oaths  were  filed. 
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Tbe  oath  iu  dated  ou  the  23d.  It  is  filed  on  the  25th.  IS'o,  I  am  mis- 
taken about  that.  The  oath  was  ^ot  up  ahead  of  that.  The  oath  was 
gotten  up  in  January,  1879,  and  it  was  filed  in  June,  1879.  Let  us  get  the 
correct  date.  On  January  22, 1879,  the  oath  was  made,  and  on  June  2.j, 
1879,  the  oath  was  filed.  They  had  arranged  the  matter  so  that  it  was 
all  ready  for  the  oath.  Then  came  in  the  oath  for  seven  times  and  thir- 
ty-three hours.  N^ow,  he  knew  in  January  he  must  make  it  in  thirty- 
three  hours,  but  after  that  time  he  writes  to  Johnson  to  get  up  his  peti- 
tions for  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  filed  an  oath  for  thirty -three  hours. 
It  seems  to  me,  as  a  species  of  reasoning,  that  it  would  be  plausible,  to 
say  the  least,  that  the  date  that  wiis  afQxed  to  that  oath  did  not  amount 
to  much.  They  put  it  way  back  in  order  to  preserve  appearances  and 
make  believe  it  had  been  in  all  that  time,  when  in  reality  it  was  only  a 
recent  occurrence.  In  July,  1878,  you  will  remember,  John  Dorsey  had 
a  little  talk  with  Kephi  Johnson.  Johnson  knows  it  was  July.  He 
fixes  the  time.  Just  in  that  connection  its  importance  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  until  you  remember  something  else.  All  along  this  case,  in  order 
to  make  these  dates  fit  nicely,  you  have  to  think  of  something  else.  Do 
you  not  remember  that  Vaile  testified  that  he  did  not  go  to  Brady  un- 
til August,  1878  f  Do  you  notremember  that  he  said  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  until  the  29th  of  September,  1878,  and  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1878,  he  signed  the  agreement  I  Now,  then,  John  W.  Dorsey 
was  away  out  in  Utah,  and,  by  the  way,  he  was  at  Bismarck,  too,  in  that 
month.  Unless  he  had  telephonic  communication,  or  was  a  first-class 
medium,  I  cannot  imagine  how  he  communicated  with  Vaile  and  Miner 
and  Brady  in  Washington ;  but  at  this  conversation  with  Nephi  John- 
son, in  July,  John  W.  Dorsey  said  that  Miner,  Peck,  and  Vaile  were  in- 
terested  in  this  route  with  him.  That  was  in  July,  1870,  and  I  don't 
know  how  John  W.  Dorsey  could  have  guessed  at  Vaile's  interest  unless 
there  was  some  reality  about  it.  I  think  it  establishes  what  Boone  tes- 
tified— that  they  began  this  little  business  as  early  as  April,  when 
they  euchred  him,  to  use  a  player's  expression,  out  of  a  little  route  he 
wanted  to  have. 

Then,  on  July  9, 1879,  John  W.  Dorsey  writes  to  Johnson  about  the 
terminus.    I  will  just  read  that  letter.    It  is  on  page  619.    He  says : 

I  had  no  fears  bat  that  you  would  correct  the  mistake  judging  from  my  acquaintance 
"with  you  and  your  reputation  where  you  are  known.  1  saw  Mr.  Cannon  Monday,  and 
he  inaorsed  tlie  petitions,  and  spoke  in  tbe  highest  tenus  of  you,  and  said  he  would  do 
aU  he  could  to  get  the  increase  asked  for.  1  have  sent  all  tbe  petitions  on  to  Wash- 
ington, but  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  will  present  them  till  they  get  tbe  new  contract, 
as  they  will  see  at  once  that  there  is  a  mistake,  and  will  probably  return  the  contract 

to  YOU. 

Now,  you  will  remember  Eerdell  has  the  contract  filed,  and  Stephen 
Dorsey  writes  that  there  must  be  a  change,  and  John  Dorsey  meets  it. 
"  You  will  never  get  the  increase  until  you  put  in  this  new  contract.  It 
is  not  us,  but  the  department.  They  are  so  shrewd  up  there,  they  watch 
things  so  carefully,  that  if  you  send  no  proper  contract  you  will  never 
get  the  increase."  Under  the  force  of  that  persuasion  he  got  ]S"ei>hi 
Johnson  to  make  the  new  contract.     He  says : 

I  consider  it  a  matter  of  form  only,  but  perhaps  they  would  be  better  satisfied  if 
you  would  have  your  brothers  and  sons'  names  on  as  sureties,  and  witnessed  in  regular 
form.  If  it  was  my  own  contract  I  would  not  care  anything  about  it.  I  put  the 
amount  just  the  same  as  it  was  iu  the  contract  which  you  returned,  which  you  said 
was  satisfactory.  It  brings  it  nearer  prorating  than  any  trade  I  have  made  since  I 
left  home — 
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He  calls  it  p-r-o-r-a-t-i-n-g.  He  had  not  got  down  to  it.  He  knows 
better  to-day — 

and  Bay  nothing  about  the  Ihoasand  dollars  either,  but  I  am  satisfied  and  hope  you 
Trill  make  a  good  deal  of  money  out  of  it.     I  hope  you  will  execute  it  and  mail  it  at 
tince,  as  I  want  it  in  Washington  by  the  time  I  arrive  there,  and  you  will  oblige, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  W.  DORSEY. 

That  is  John's  own  writing.  No  Rerdell  there  5  no  Miner.  He  will 
hare  to  stand  alone  on  that. 

Now,  then,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1879,  there  is  a  second  subcontract 
made  with  Xephi  Johnson.  John  W.  Dorsey,  as  you  see,  arranged 
about  this  contract.  Peck's  name  appears  upon  the  contract.  You 
remember  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  says  he  repudiates  the  thing  before. 
He  says  Colonel  Peck  did  not  allow  this  man  to  make  contracts,  and 
woahl  not  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  But  just  see  here :  Miner 
steps  in  and  writes  "John  M.  Peck"  on  that  contract.  How  suddenly 
Dorsey  changes  around.  How  suddenly  Stephen  Dorsey  finds  out  it 
iioes  not  make  any  difference  who  signs  the  contract.  The  old  one  was 
a  divsadvantage  to  the  gang.  The  new  one  was  what  they  wanted.  Of 
course  it  did  not  make  any  difference  who  signed  the  new  one  as  long 
a.s  it  came  along.  They  did  not  leave  Rerdell  out  of  that  either.  He  put 
bis  name  down  as  a  witnes.  He  was  not  going  to  stay  out  of  that  arrange- 
ment. Then  they  were  afraid  it  might  not  amount  to  a  great  deal,  and 
that  Xephi  Johnson  would  not  treasure  it  in  the  proper  way,  and  would 
not  think  as  much  of  it  as  he  ought  to  think,  and  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  put 
liis  name  to  it,  and  guaranteed  that  contract,  the  second  contract,  the  one 
he  had  wrung  out  of  Nephi  Johnson.  On  this  same  10th  of  July,  the  same 
day,  Rerdell  writes  to  Johnson  that  the  department  has  ordered  the  mail  to 
be  carried  seven  times  a  week  on  a  schedule  of  twenty-three  hours,  and 
be  sends  notice  on  the  10th.  On  the  10th  of  July  he  writes  a  letter  to 
Johnson  telling  him  the  department  had  made  this  increase.  [Turning 
to  the  court.]  Your  honor,  the  order  was  made  four  days  afterwards. 
Brady,  on  the  14th  of  July,  as  appears  by  the  jacket,  made  that  order^ 
How  Rerdell  climbed  into  his  mind,  and  got  into  his  heart  and  confi- 
dence, is  more  than  I  can  tell.  On  the  10th  he  sends  forward  the 
word,  and,  on  the  14th,  four  days  after,  wonderful  guesser,  Brady 
makes  theoixler,  "lucrease  four  trips  per  week  from  August  1, 1879, 
and  allow  contractor  $4,672  per  annum."  Then  he  reduces  the  time 
from  sixty  to  thirty-three  hours,  and  allows  contractor  $12,718.22  per 
annum,  and  the  subcontractor  the  same  amount,  RerdelPs  contract 
being  still  there,  and  he  gets  the  whole  increase.  Gentlemen,  I  told 
you  that  Rerdell  withdrew  his  subcontract.  Oh,  that  was  all  a  sham. 
He  wa«  still  on  deck.  He  was  still  on  the  papers.  He  was  still  the 
subcontractor.  We  have  not  got  down  to  the  time  when  it  was  policy 
for  him  to  take  it  out.  Tlien,  on  the  16th  day  of  December — you  see 
this  increase  was  to  go  into  effect  August  1st— on  the  16th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1879,  on  page  605,  the  postmasters  along  the  route,  who  saw 
how  ridiculous  the  thing  was,  wrote  on  to  Brady,  as  follows  : 

The  nndenigned,  postmasters  and  others  on  and  near  post-roate  No.  41119,  from  To- 
'lUfTviUe  to  Pahreah,  Utah  Territory,  respectfully  represent  that  the  present  schedule 
•'t'tinie  on  said  route  is  unnecessary,  and,  in  the  Tvinter  season  especially,  iuipractica- 
^>!e.  aud  we  suggest  that  the  same  be  changed  to  the  following  time,  namely  : 

Then  they  give  a  sixty-hour  schedule.  Of  course  Brady  was  not 
jroing  to  put  it  back  to  sixty  hours  when  it  had  already  been  reduced 
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to  thirty -three  hours,  especially  when  he  remembered  that  he  got  his 
percentage  on  it,  as  Walsh  said : 

We  consider  the  present  increased  speed  entirely  nnnecessaiy  to  the  wants  of  tbe 
people,  and  an  uncalled-for  expense  to  the  Government.  And  we  consider  that  the 
winter  storms  on  the  hieb  mountain  ridges  over  which  this  route  passes,  makes  the 
present  required  time  almost  impracticable,  and  the  people  who  asked  for  the  daily 
service  did  not  desire  or  expect  an  increase  of  speed. 

There  is  a  letter,  signed*by  the  postmasters,  sent  on  to  the  Postmaster- 
General.  His  honor,  I  think,  once  remarked,  was  he  to  pay. attention 
to  postma'Sters  ?  Of  coarse,  he  was  to  pay  attention  to  the  records  that 
appeared  before  him.  If  a  Government  officer  is  informed  that  the 
Government  is  being  swindled,  no  matter  where  the  information  comes 
from,  it  is  his  duty  to  examine  into  it.  He  is  furnished  for  that  purpose 
with  post-office  inspectors.  He  could  have  telegraphed  to  the  United 
States  marshal  to  go  and  ask.  He  could  have  telegraphed  to  the 
United  States  district  attorney.  He  could  have  telegraphed  to  the  post- 
office  inspector.  He  could  have  telegraphed  to  any  person  in  the  service 
of  the  Government,  "Go  and  ask  if  that  is  true,''  and  he  could  have  in- 
formed himself  in  a  very  short  time  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  infor- 
mation. Fow,  these  postmasters  w^rote  this  on  the  16th  of  December, 
1879,  and  it  is  put  on  file.  On  the  3d  of  April,  1880,  there  is  another 
letter  that  appears  on  page  619,  a  good  page.  It  is  a  letter  signed 
M.  C.  Rerdell,  and  it  is  addressed  to  Kephi  Johnson.  It  has  in  the 
corner,  "M.  C.  Berdell,  agent,  box  706." 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  concluded  to  increase  your  pay  Sl,556  ]>er  annum,  in-order  to 
meet  the  objections  you  have  made  in  regard  to  route  411!i^U. 

To  keep  Johnson  quiet,  they  give  him  $1,556. 

This  action  is  voluntary  on  our  part,  and  is  intended  to  cover  all  losses  on  account 
of  failure  of  trips  or  loss  of  time,  and  iu  future  yon  must  be  expected  to  bear  all  fines 
and  deductions. 

Johnson  could  not  do  it.  The  postmasters  informed  Brady  it  could 
not  be  done,  It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Eerdell,  and  volun- 
tarily they  turned  over  to  Johnson  $1,556  to  shut  him  up: 

We  make  this  allowance  in  order  to  have  the  service  remain  as  it  now  exists,  as  I 
find  that  you  have  been  writing  letters  to  your  Delegate  asking  to  have  the  schedule 
time  changed  to  what  it  was  originally. 

Do  you  see  the  point!  He  had  been  writing  to  Cannon.  He  wanted 
it  changed  back  to  sixty  hours,  and  they  give  him  $1,556,  and  say,  "  We 
do  it  to  keep  the  schedule  on  the  same  time."  I  will  show  you  the  rea- 
son hereafter : 

If  the  schedule  time  ou  this  route  were  changed  back  to  where  it  formerly  was,  at 
your  pay,  we  would  lose  considerably.     As  it  is,  we  have,  of  course,  a  small  profit. 

We  have  a  small  profit! 

If  the  schedule  time  were  changed,  we  certainly  would  endeavor  to  have  it  put  back 
to  once  a  week. 

You  recollect  Johnson  said  the  ]ieople  would  like  to  have  six  trips. 
They  all  said  that.  They  wanted  six  trips ;  but  Eerdell  and  Miner  and 
Dorsey  and  the  crowd  had  this  schedule  increased.  Johnson  did  not 
want  that.  The  postmaster  did  not  want  that.  Nobody  wanted  that. 
Kerdell  said,  "If  you  keep  on,  if  it  is  reduced,  if  the  schedule  time  is 
taken  off,  as  it  now  is,  and  put  back  to  sixty  hours,  we  will  get  even 
with  you  and  make  it  one  trip  a  week."  There  is  where  the  threat 
came  in : 

Hoping  that  you  will  perform  the  service  in  the  future  so  as  to  avoid  all  fines  and 
deductions,  and  further,  that  you  will  write  to  your  Delegate  asking  him  to  withdraw 
all  objections  as  to  the  present  schedule, 

I  am,  very  truly,  M.  C.  RERDELL. 
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This  was  on  the  3d  of  April,  1880.  Now,  then,  things  remained  quiet 
until  the  9th  of  May,  1880,  when  Kerdell  again  takes  his  pen  in  liand 
and  sits  down  to  write  to  Johnson.    The  letter  is  on  the  same  page  : 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  20th  alt.  to  hand.  In  reply,  I  have  to  say  that  your  in- 
creased pay,  which,  in  my  letter  of  April  3  I  proposed  to  give,  was,  of  course,  intended 
to  commencti  from  January  1,  1880.  As  that  seems  to  be  satisfactory  to  you,  I  suppose 
there  will  be  no  more  trouble  between  you  and  me  in  regard  to  your  compensation.  I 
woald  like  you  to  write  at  once  to  Mr.  Cannon,  askiug  him  to  withdraw  his  objection 
to  the  present  schedule  as  proposed  in  your  letter. 

Now,  you  know  Mr.  Cannon  was  the  Delegate  in  Congress.  At  the 
last  session  they  turned  him  out,  but  at  that  time  he  was  in.  Cannon 
opposed  the  schedule,  and  Eerdell  wrote  to  Johnson  and  aked  him  to 
indaence  Cannon.  Now,  then,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1880,  the  postmasters 
on  the  route  again  wrote  to  Brady  and  protested  against  this  increase. 
They  said  in  that  letter,  oii  page  605: 

The  present  schedule  of  time  is  unnecessary,  and  in  the  winter  season  impractica- 
ble, and  we  ask  to  have  the  time  changed  to  60  hours. 

Again,  the  officers  of  the  United  States  protest  against  this  outrage* 
This  is  on  the  12th  of  May,  1880.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1882,  Rerdell, 
by  some  means  that  is  best  known  to  himself,  and  that  I  would  like  to 
have  explained  by  somebody  on  the  part  of  Turner,  or  somebody  on 
the  part  of  Brady — I  told  you  away  over  here,  a  good  while  ago,, 
that  on  the  15th  of  May  Rerdell  withdrew^  his  subcontract.  Away 
np  in  1882  the  Auditor  was  never  notified  of  that  fact.  On  the  3cl 
«»f  January,  1882,  ihe  Auditor  was  notified  that  RerdelPs  subcon- 
tract ought  to  be  taken  from  the  files  and  Nephi  Johnson's  put 
on.  Whether  Kerdell  was  i)rovidiug  for  any  controversy  or  kick 
or  disturbance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Johnson,  or  whether  he  was  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  Johnson  did  not  want  sixty  hours,  and  wanted  it 
put  back  to  simply  six  trips  a  week,  and  if  Johnson  were  to  cut  up  any 
capers,  he  would  still  have  his  subcontract  on  file  and  throw  Johnson 
oau  I  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  was  the  reason  why  they 
kept  it  on  file  and  never  notified  the  Auditor.  It  was  a  case  of  derelic- 
tion of  duty.  It  was  a  case  in  which,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Brady  exercised 
hL<  well-known  discretion. 

I  told  you  that  Vaile  said  he  put  this  subcontract  there  in  order  to 
draw  the  pay.  Let  us  see  who  did  get  the  pay.  On  the  29th  of  June, 
1879,  Miner  got  a  warrant  and  drew  the  monej- .  Then  came  the  drafts. 
Rerdell  has  his  name  affixed  to  them  as  a  witness.  I  am  only  giving 
you  one  instance.  I  do  not  care  about  giving  you  the  whole  of  them. 
On  the  30th  of  April,  1880,  8.  W.  Dorsey  drew  the  pay.  Then,  on  the  7th 
of  February,  1882,  Rerdell,  the  subcontractor,  drew  the  pay.  So  that 
they  were  aU  interested  in  it,  more  or  less;  Vaile;  Miner,  John  W.  Dor- 
sey, 8.  W.  Dorsey,  Rerdell,  Brady,  Turner,  and  the  whole  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  engaged,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  fixing  this  route  up. 

The  original  pay  on  this  route  was  $1,168.  It  was  increased  until  it 
reached  $19,726.22.  The  subcontractor  received  $7,444.  We  get  that 
from  the  record.  It  left  a  neat  little  profit  of  $12,282.22.  Rerdell 
said,  "Of  course  we  have  a  small  profit  I  would  like  to  have  that 
small  profit  I  would  like  to  have  that  route  for  one  year's  salary.  I 
would  go  somewhere  and  enjoy  myself.  Twelve  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty -two  dollars,  and  calls  it  a  small  profit. 

Now,  let  OS  see  how  it  compares  with  the  receipts  on  the  route,  hav- 
ing due  regard  to  productiveness,  as  the  law  says.  Let  me  call  your  at- 
tention to  another  fact.  The  manner  of  getting  this  productiveness 
was  all  within  Mr.  Brady's  reach.    You  have  seen  some  of  the  orders 
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here.  On  some  of  the  jackets  upon  which  the  orders  are  made  you 
have  seen,  "Gross  receipts,"  and  "Ket  receipts."  So  that  he  received 
notice  of  the  receipts  of  the  office.  Now,  if  you  take  all  the  offices  that 
were  on  this  route,  the  entire  receipts  for  1879  were  $1,586.47.  That 
was  the  receipts  of  every  office  on  the  route.  But  if  you  take  off  Toquer- 
ville.  Virgin  City,  and  Kanab,  that  were  supplied  from  other  sources,  it 
reduces  it  all  down  to  $767.76.  In  1880  the  gross  receipts  were  $1,042.57, 
and  the  net  receipts  $386.50.  The  net  receipts  ran  down  from  $700  to 
$300.  The  expedition  cut  both  ways.  The  Government  paid  out  $19,311 
for  it,  and  the  revenues  for  the  office  fell  off.  It  was  a  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment both  ways.  Now,  in  1881,  the  total  receipts  were  $1,094,  gross, 
and  the  net  receipts  $497.46,  a  little  less  than  $100  of  increase.  All 
that  was  at  an  expense  of  $19,311.33. 

NO.   44155.   FEOM  THE  DALLES   TO   BAKEB  CITY. 

The  next  route  is  No.  44155,  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City,  Oregon. 
This  route  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  long;  the  number  of 
trips  was  two,  and  the  time  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours.  John  M.  Peck 
was  the  contractor,  and  the  pay  was  $8,288.  Mr.  Miner  witnessed  tlie 
proposal  in  that  case.  The  first  thing  that  occurs  on  the  record  is  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  la4y  who  was  on  the  stand,  and  who,  no  doubt, 
made  an  impression  on  you  gentlemen  for  intelligence  and  capability. 
She  writes  and  tells  Brady  of  the  importance  of  this  route,  because 
there  was  trouble  on  the  other  route.  There  was  trouble  on  the  other 
route  that  prevented  the  carrying  of  the  mail,  and  she  thought  this  route 
would  become  very  important  from  that  fact.  There  was  no  trouble  on 
this  route,  and  it  would  keep  an  opening  so  that  she  could  send  the  mail. 
You  remember  what  Mr.  Turner  did  with  that  letter.  He  indorsed  it 
^^  Indian  troubles  prevent  the  carrier  from  carrying  the  mail,''  whereas 
there  was  nothing  of  that  kind.  On  the  5th  of  September,  1878,  the 
department  received  notice  that  Mr.  Fisk  commenced  to  carry  the  mail 
from  Canyon  City  to  Baker  City.  That  was  the  first  service,  and  that 
was  only  from  Canyon  City  to  Baker  City,  and  not  all  the  way  through. 
On  the  18th  of  September,  1878,  the  oath  of  Peck  was  made.  On  the 
5th  of  September  the  first  mail  went  out,  and  on  the  18th  of  September 
Peck's  oath  was  signed.  Ou  the  Ist  of  October,  1878,  along  comes  Mr. 
Vaile^s  subcontract.  That  is  filed.  .On  the  21st  of  October  a  letter  is 
sent  by  Peck  to  Brady,  offering  to  carry  the  mail  on  a  schedule  of  sev- 
enty-two hours  for  $18,648.  On  the  28th  of  October,  1878,  Peck's  oath 
is  filed  for  seventy-two  hours.  On  the  29th,  the  next  day,  Brady  in- 
creased the  service  one  trip,  and  allowed  $4,144,  and  reduced  the  time 
to  seventy-two  hours,  and  allowed  $18,648  for  the  reduction.  On  the 
17th  of  January,  1879,  Brady  makes  an  order  increasing  Vaile's  pay  in 
the  same  amount.  He  had  forgotten,  or  I  sux)pose  they  had  all  forgot- 
ten, that  Vaile's  subcontract  had  been  filed.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1879, 
Brady  orders  an  increase  of  four  trips,  and  allows  $41,440.  On  the  17th 
of  April,  1880,  the  Postmaster-General  orders  the  service  reduced  one 
trip.    On  the  16th  of  July,  1880,  Brady  puts  the  service  back  again. 

$Jow,  let  us  return  and  see  how  these  figures  work.  In  Mrs.  Wilson's 
letter  she  calls  attention  to  the  route.  It  might  be  important,  because 
the  other  route  was  stopped,  and  the  Indians  were  troublesome.  Mr. 
Turner,  whether  neglectfully,  whether  he  was  incompetent,  or  whether 
he  was  taking  his  percentage,  great  or  small,  sat  down  and  indorsed  that 
letter  to  the  effect  that  "Indian  troubles  prevented  the  carrier  from 
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<*arryiii«r  llu*  mail,"  giving  an  excuse  for  liis  not  carrying  it.  Whereas 
}>It^,  Wilson  wanted  it  carried  and  said  it  was  important.  Then  Fisk 
<'0!iinifnced  to  carry  the  mail  from  Canyon  City  to  Baker  City.  He 
»says,  *"  I  carried  that  mail  for  Miner,  Peck  &  Co."  That  was  on  the 
"•til  of  Sf  ptember,  1878.  On  the  18th  of  September,  1878,  Peck^s  oath 
•was  signed.  You  will  remember  he  says  that  it  takes  so  many  men  and 
4iiiiinal8  on  the  present  schedule.  There  was  no  present  schedule  at  all. 
TLere  was  no  service  being  performed  on  the  route.  There  was  only  a 
mail  being  carried  from  Canyon  City  to  Baker  City  that  had  started  a 
few  days  before  that.  This  oath  was  signed  by  John  E.  Miner.  He 
wn)te  Peck's  name  to  it.  Then  on  the  1st  of  October,  1878,  Vaile  puts 
in  his  subcontract.  That  is  dated  the  1st  of  July.  This  subcontract  is 
s'lgni^d  by  Miner  as  attorney  for  Peck.  On  the  21st  of  October,  1878, 
thei-e  is  a  letter  to  Brady,  off'ering  to  carry  the  mail.  This  is  a  letter 
apparently  written  by  Peck  to  Brady,  making  an  offer  to  carry  the  mail 
tot  so  mnch  money.  The  offer  is  to  carry  it  on  a  schedule  of  seventy- 
two  hours  for  $18,648.  That  is  his  offer.  That  is  on  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1878.  On  the  28th,  seven  dfiys  after  the  offer  was  made,  they  put 
in  the  oath.  I  suppose  Brady  did  not  want  to  a<5cept  the  $18,000  bid, 
until  he  had  something  to  put  there  to  back  it  up.  Now,  gentlemen,  in 
this  oath  there  is  not  a  trip  mentioned.  He  simply  says,  "  I  will  carry 
the  mail  in  seventy-two  hours  for  $18,648."  On  the  28th  the  oath  w^as 
file<l.  On  the  29th  Brady  makes  his  order  to  increase  one  trip  from 
November  15,  1878,  and  allow  the  contractor  $4,144  per  annum,  and  to 
reduce  the  time  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  to  seventy-two 
Lours,  and  allow  the  contractor  $18,648  per  annum,  being  less  than  pro 
rata.  On  the  17th  of  January,  1S79,  he  corrects  by  allowing  the  sub- 
contractor the  same  amount.  Then  on  the  27th  of  June — you  see  how 
soon  after  Mr.  Yaile  comes  along  and  agrees  to  put  the  service  on,  Brady 
chalks  these  routes  up  and  gives  him  a  chance  to  look  around  for  some- 
lx)dy  to  go  and  buy  the  horses  or  to  get  the  subcontractors  to  put  it  on. 
There  was  no  trouble  at  all  about  it.  This  is  one  of  the  routes  which 
Vaile  said  he  took  along  with  Miner.  There  wa«  an  agreement  no  doubt 
that  Vaile  was  to  be  secured  for  all  he  advanced  on  certain  routes,  and 
these  were  a  part  of  those  routes  that  were  selected,  and  Brady,  accord- 
iug  to  the  agreement,  carrying  out  his  bargain,  orders  on  the  trips, 
when  if  he  had  been  an  honest  officer  he  would  have  declared  them  fail- 
iug  contractors.  Then  on  the  27th  of  June  he  helps  them  along  and 
orders  four  trips  for  $41,440  additional  per  annum.  Then  the  Postmas- 
ter-General takes  off  one  trip  in  April,  1880,  leaving  it  six.  Brady  found 
it  out  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  Brady  put  it  back  again.  What  busi- 
nej«8  had  the  Postmaster-General  to  order  a  trip  off  one  of  his  routes? 
lie  put  it  back  again  and  let  it  stand  at  that  tigure.  Kow  there  were 
I^etitions  put  in  in  this  case.  You  remember  that  petitions  were  sent 
by  people  who  lived  in  Baker  City.  They  wanted  better  mail  facilities, 
hat  they  did  not  want  it  over  this  route.  They  did  not  ask  for  it  over 
this  route.  They  asked  for  an  increase  of  four  additional  trips  and  the 
Iieople  who  sent  them  were  people  in  Baker  City,  and  the  man  who 
wrote  them  and  fixed  them  up  for  the  people  in  Baker  City  to  sign,  was 
•John  R.  Miner.  Now,  then,  a  witness  comes  along  and  gives  some  tes- 
timony on  the  stand.  He  is  shown  one  of  these  petitions  that  Mr.  Miner 
liad  fixed  up  and  arranged  and  got  together.    Listen  to  what  he  says: 

I  do  Dot  recof^oize  a  siugle  solitaiy  name  in  our  neighborhood  along  that  route;  I 
hare  acted  as  sheriff  for  ten  years,  and  am  pretty  familiar  with  the  residents  of  that 
conntrv. 
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I  judge  if  he  was  a  sheriff  for  ten  years,  he  knew  the  people  in  that 
country.  He  was  a  mail-carrier  too,  and  he  says  he  does  not  recognize 
a  name  on  that  petition.  That  was  one  of  them.  Now,  then,  you  re- 
member the  words  "of  seventy-two  hours.''  That  petition  was  handed 
to  you,  and  your  attention  was  called  to  it.  It  was  interlined.  The 
words  "of  seventy-two  hours"  were  interlined,  showing  that  they  had 
fixed  it  up  here — Brady  and  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  There  never  was  a 
through  mail  from  The  Dalles  tp  Baker  City  by  this  route.  There  was 
only  a  through  mail  from  The  Dalles  to  Canyon  City.  Remember  that^ 
gentlemen.  It  was  testified  to  here  on  the  stand  that  tbat  portion  of 
the  route,  from  The  Dalles  to  Canyon  City,  was  never  carried  througli. 
There  never  was  a  connection  made,  and  there  never  was  a  schedule  of 
time,  and  there  never  was  anything  done  on  the  route  towards  caiTyiug 
the  mail.  That  is  testified  to  by  all  the  witnesses  who  ai)peared  upon 
the  stand.  They  had  an  agent  out  there  who  took  charge.  Where  is  he  f 
His  name  is  Williamson.  Mr.  Williamson  fixed  up  the  business  out 
there.  He  has  sat  in  this  court-room.  He  is  not  here  now.  They  have 
all  gone.  They  have  left  with  Vaile ;  we  have  their  certified  checks, 
and  they  have  all  gone.  The  counsel  are  here  to  represent  them.  [Turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Henkle.]  Yes,  general,  I  see  you  are  here;  but  where  is 
Williamson  f  He  sat  in  court,  day  after  day,  looking  at  the  witnesses, 
face  to  face.  He  borrowed  a  cigar  and  chewed  the  end  off  and  stuck  it 
in  his  moutb,  and  kept  sucking  it  all  day  long,  and  1  venture  to  say 
that  he  is  outside  the  door  sucking  that  same  old  cigar.  If  I  had  been 
the  ju<lge  I  would  have  turned  him  out  neck  and  heels.  A  man  who 
cannot  come  into  court  without  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  ought  to  stay  away. 
W'ell,  W^illiamson  acted  for  Vaile  and  Miner  and  Dorsey,  and  'William- 
son was  the  man  who  fixed  it  up.  Gentlemen,  the  witnesses  say  the 
mail  was  never  carried  to  Baker  City.  It  was  carried  from  The  Dalles 
to  Canyon  City,  but  never  to  Baker  City;  never  through  the  whole 
route.  That  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Fisk  and  the  other  witnesses  who 
were  examined.  You  see,  gentlemen,  how  polite  I  am  to  Judge  Chan- 
dler. He  is  evidently  going  to  reply  to  me.  I  was  put  forward  to  open 
this  ball.  You  know  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  say  hereafter,  and  will 
have  to  sit  here  and  grin  and  bear  it.  I  know  Judge  Chandler  is  going 
to  reply  to  me.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  in  the  world  for  him,  and  I 
will  not  say  a  word  against  him.  I  think  he  is  a  gentlemen,  a  scholar^ 
a  lawyer,  and  everything  that  is  good  and  nice.  W^hen  it  comes  to 
Judge  McS weeny's  turn  he  will  be  so  far  at  the  bottom  that  he  will  for- 
get all  about  me. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  a  little  deduction  here,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1879» 
You  remember  Fisk  did  not  carry  the  mail  through  at  that  time,  or  at 
least  there  was  some  officious  postmaster  who  made  a  report  to  that  ef- 
fect. Now,  there  was  $216  reported  among  the  deductions  for  that  year* 
Did  I  say  reported!  Well,  your  honor,  it  was  not  reported.  Fisk  says 
the  contractors  fined  him  $216  for  not  carrying  the  mail.  W^e  have 
searched  the  records  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  I  assure  your 
honor  that  the  contractors  were  never  fined.  They  were  putting  on  a 
fine  of  their  own.  They  caught  poor  Fisk  napping,  and  grabbed  8216 
from  him. 

The  Court.  You  are  prohibited  from  testifying. 

Mr.  Kee.  1  am  not  seeking  to  testify. 

The  CouET.  But  you  are  talking  about  something  that  you  have  dis- 
covered. 

Mr.  Ker.  Yes,  sir.    I  will  give  your  honor  the  page. 

Mr.  Caepenter.  Let  him  go  on. 
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Mr.  Ker.  On  page  788,  Fisk  says  be  was  fined  $216.  Here  are  the 
warrants  we  pnt  in,  month  after  month  and  quarter  after  quarter.  We 
pat  them  all  in,  and  I  have  searched  these  warrants  over  and  I  find  no 
deduction. 

The  Court.  I  misapprehend  you. 

3Ir.  Ker.  It  is  all  evidence. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  does  not  matter,  your  honor.    We  do  not  object. 

Mr.  Ker.  If  I  were  wrong,  your  honor,  I  assure  you  they  would  give 
it  to  me-  They  have  not  caught  me  yet,  and  even  in  a  matter  as  small 
as  that  I  know  they  would  go  for  me. 

Well,  now,  let  us  go  back  to  the  oath.  Miner  signs  Peck's  name. 
Let  us  see  how  well  he  calculated.  On  the  present  schedule  it  is  eight 
men  and  ten  animals.  That  is  eighteen.  If  you  expedite  it  to  seventy- 
two  hoars,  it  is  twenty-six  men  and  sixty-six  animals — ninety-two. 
They  are  to  get  the  difference  between  eighteen  and  ninety-two.  When 
my  friend,  the  judge,  comes  to  argue  it  he  will  say  "Oh,  he  made  an 
ofter;  be  did  not  go  by  th^  oath."  That  is  all  right.  He  did  make  an 
offer.  It  was  about  $1,200  below  the  mode  of  calculating  according  to 
this  oath,  but  the  same  oath  is  made  the  basis  when  you  come  to  a<ld 
on  the  additional  trips.    Do  not  forget  that. 

Xow,  thep,  it  would  take  ninety-two  men  and  animals.  Fisk  said  he 
1«m1  tttrty-five  altogether.  Masterson  says  he  had  fifty-three.  And  do 
yiju  not  remember,  Mr.  Foreman,  before  Schultz  got  off  the  stand — he 
wfis  a  man  who^lraded  in  horses — he  was  asked,  '^How  many  horses 
bad  you  f  "  Oufc  he  saj  s,  "  I  had  fifty-two  all  told."  fle  did  not  use 
the  lifty-two  horseflLyet  Miner  signs  Peck's  name  to  an  affidavit  that  it 
took  sixty-six.  W%,  you  remember  asking  him  that  on  the  stand.  He 
wa8  the  man  who  h^  horses  himself,  and  he  did  not  use  them  on  the 
loute,  and?* after  pumping  him  dry,  he  said,  ''  I  used  all  that  I  could," 
and  all  that  he  could  use  was  less  than  that  filty-two  that  he  had,  all 
told. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  original  pay  was  $8,288.  That  was  increased  to 
•*72.520.  Seventy-two  thousand  live  hundred  dollars  over  a  route  that 
tliey  did  not  carry  the  mail  on,  over  a  route  that  was  not  needed,  over 
a  route  whergjbhe  mail  left  the  place  of  beginning  and  went  over  another 
ronte--$72,Sfc.  You»%onor  would  not  permit  us  to  ask  how  much  they 
paid  the  subcbn tractor.  We  could  not  find  it  out.  I  would  like,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  to  have  given  it  to  the  jury.  Seventy-two  thousand 
dollars  for  carrying  the  mail  one-half  of  the  distance. 

Let  us  see  how  much  it  brought  in.  Why,  in  1879,  everything  in- 
cludwl,  the  total  amount  was  $3,716.91.  But  taking  the  net  receipts  it 
was  8629.62.  In  iJiSO  the  total  receipts  were  $5,638.35.  Now,  gentle- 
men, if  you  will  throw  off  The  Dalles,  Baker  City,  and  Canyon  City, 
that  were  all  supplied  by  three  ov  four  more  routes,  you  get  the  income 
from  this  route  to  be  $685.48.  Then,  in  1881,  the  income  was  $601.64. 
It  fell  off  the  last  year  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  increase  of  pay 
up  to  $72,520.  Seventy  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
made  no  more  impression  upon  Mr.  Vaile's  mind  than  if  it  had  been  a 
ten-cent  piece.  He  kept  no  books.  Oh,  no.  He  remembered  no  in- 
crease. No;  but  he  says  to  Mr.  Merrick,  "I  drew  the  money  like  a 
man.''    I  wonld  like  to  have  been  his  partner.  . 

EOUTB  NO.  38145,  PABEOTT  CITY  TO  GARLAND. 

The  next  is  route  No.  38145.  This  is  Parrott  City  to  Garland,  Colorado. 
It  was  afterwards  changed  from  Parrott  City  to  Ojo  Caliente.    It  is  called 
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the  Ojo  Caliente  route.  This  route  was  origiually  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  miles.  There  was  one  trip  a  week,  and  it  took  seven  days  to  go 
it  in.  John  W.  Dorsey  was  the  contractor,  and  his  original  pay  was 
$2,745.  Rerdell  was  early  on  hand,  and  witnessed  the  proposal.  Miner 
was  also  about,  and  he  witnessed  the  contract.  The  record  evidence 
begins  on  the  31st  of  March,  187S,  when  John  W.  Dorsey  makes  a  sub- 
contract with  J.  11.  Watts  for  81,800.  Now,  gentlemen,  his  pav  was 
$2,745,  aiul  he  agrees  with  Watts  for  $1,800.  The  next  is  on  the  10th 
of  June,  1878.  On  the  10th  ot  June,  1878,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  writes 
to  Brady,  asking  to  have  the  service  increased  to  seven  trips  a  week 
and  the  schedule  reduced.  [To  Mr.  McSweenv.l  Judge,  it  is  on  pages 
810,  811. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Let  it  stay  there. 

Mr.  Ker.  Yes,  but  let  us  see  if  it  is  not  headed  Senate  Chamber. 
[Turning  to  the  record.]    Good  enough. 

United  States  Senate  Chamber, 

Waihington,  D.  C,  June  10,  187?^. 

Here  is  the  letter  asking  Brady  to  increase  the  service,  asking  his 
special  attention  to  it,  and  for  him  to  examine  his  maps,  and  he  sends 
a  diagram  so  that  Brady  should  not  make  any  mistake  about  it.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  was  the  time  that  Stej)hen  W.  Dorsey  put  his 
money  into  it  or  not,  but  at  all  events  he  was  interested  in  it  to  the  ex- 
tent of  some  money. 

Then,  on  the  26th  of  June.  1878,  Brady  curtails  the  service  to  end  at 
Ojo  Oaiiente,  decreasing  the  distance  one  hundred  and  sixteen  miles. 
Gentlemen,  you  see  with  what  rapidity  Mr.  Brady  puts  himself  in  the 
position  to  aid  Senator  Dorsey's  modest  request.  He  lops  off  a  big  part 
of  the  route,  so  as  to  stick  it  on  elsewhere.  He  brings  it  down  to  a  rea- 
sonable distance.  From  the  10th  to  the  26th  of  June  it  took  Bradv  to 
cut  this  off.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1878,  Watts's  subcontract  is  filed. 
You  know  who  Watts  is.  His  name  is  mentioned  by  Boone.  His  name 
was  mentioned  by  Yaile.  Yaile  telegi^aphed  to  Brady  he  would  not 
put  his  route  on.  I  think  I  have  heard  his  name  before.  On  the  1st  of 
October,  1878,  his  subcontract  is  filed.    Then,  on  the  23d  of  December, 

1878,  John  W.  Dorsey  sends  a  lett-er  telling  Brady  that  Watts  has  re- 
fused to  carry  the  mail.  On  the  26th  of  December,  three  days  after, 
Brady  notifies  the  Auditor  of  Watts's  refusal.    On  the  2L'd  of  .lanuary, 

1879,  service  is  curtailed  to  end  at  Animas  City,  decreasing  the  distance 
eighteen  miles.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1879,  John  Dorsey  makes  a 
subcontract  with  Anthony  Joseph.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1879,  Cap- 
tain Dodge  writes  a  complaint  that  the  mail  is  not  properly  carried. 
On  the  11th  of  March,  1879,  John  Dorsey  makes  an  oath  for  the  increase 
to  eighty  hours  and  three  trips.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1879,  John 
Dorsey  writes  a  letter  to  Brady  containing  his  proposal  or  his  oath. 
On  the  14th  of  April,  1879,  Brady  receives  a  letter  from  Joseph,  stating 
that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  the  mail  on  the  schedule  time.  On  the 
24th  of  April,  1879,  Stephen  Dorsey  sends  a  letter  to  Brady  contain- 
ing a  petition  and  two  letters.  On  the  24th  of  April,  the  same  day, 
John  Dorsey  sends  a  letter  with  his  oath.  On  the  24th  of  April, 
the  same  day,  Brady  makes  an  order,  ^'From  July  1,  1878,  allow 
$190.62  for  Pagosa  Springs,"  embraced  on  this  route.  On  the  27th  of 
April  Brady  orders, ''  Increase  service  two  trips  from  May  12, 1879,  and 
allow  $3,316.80.  lieduce  the  time  from  ninety  to  fifty  hours,  and  allow 
$8,4o7.84."  On  the  3d  of  May,  1879,  Brady  remits  $80.45  that  was  de- 
ducted.   On  the  9th  of  May,  1879,  John  Dorsey  writes  to  Brady  to  have 
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<'ominnnications  addressed  to  Rerdell.  On  tbe  31st  of  May,  1879,  Brady- 
is  Dotified  by  the  postmaster  on  the  route  and  by  Joseph  that  expedi- 
tion is  not  needed  and  is  impracticable.  On  the  7th  of  August,  1879, 
John  Dorsev  makes  a  subcontract,  with  Pedro  J.  Jaramilla.  On  the  29th 
of  Septeinl)er,  1879,  Brady  notifies  the  auditor  of  Jaraniilla's  contract. 
<)u  the  lith  of  April,  1880,  the  postmaster  and  contractor  both  notify 
Bra<ly  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  the  mail  in  fifty  hours.  On  the  12th 
of  June,  1880,  John  Dorsey  makes  a  subcontract  with  J.  L.  Sanderson. 
On  the  19th  of  August,  1880,  Brady  remits  $1,058.98  deducted  from 
Jar<imilla's  pay.  On  the  2Cth  of  February,  1881,  Brady  makes  an  order, 
••From  January  15th,  1881,  increase  the  service  seven  trii>s  and  allow 
*1 7,910.72."    In  May,  1879,  Mr.  Vaile  drew  the  remission. 

There  were  petitions  filed  on  this  rout-e.  The  petitions  asked  for  an 
increase  on  a  portion  of  the  route,  not  the  whole  of  it,  but  on  the  strength 
<if  the«e  petitions  Mr.  Brady  you  will  find  made  an  increase  on  the  en- 
tire I  cute. 

Now,  let  us  go  back  and  ,add  the  unwritten  history  of  this  transa<5- 
tion.  The  first  is  March  31,  1878.  There  is  a  subcontract  with  Watts, 
au<l  Miner  signed  that  contract  as  a  witness,  showing  that  he  is  about. 
On  the  10th  of  June,  1878,  Dorsey  writes  to  Brady  asking  to  have  the* 
>ervice  increased.  That  is  the  letter  that  I  read  to  you  dated  from  the 
Senate  Chamber.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1878,  Brady  curtails  the  serv- 
ice to  end  at  Ojo  Caliente.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1878,  Brady  notifies 
tbe  auditor  about  Watts's  contract.  Now,  then,  on  the  22d  of  Decern- 
Wr,  1878,  Miner  comes  along,  and  he  writes  to  Anthony  Joseph.  The 
letter  is  found  on  page  853.    Here  it  is.    [Referring  to  the  record:] 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  22,  li:i78. 
Anthony  Joseph,  Esq., 

Ferdinand  de  Taos,  New  Mexico : 

Dear  Sir:  John  W.  Dorsey,  a  brother  of  Senator  Dorsey,  is  the  contractor  on  the 
runie  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Parrott  City,  once  a  week.  The  route  was  let  to  J..H. 
Watta,  of  Santa  F4.  He  telegraphs  that  he  will  stop  January  1st.  Mr.  Dorsey  is  ab- 
■^Qt  at  preaenr.  and  at  the  request  of  the  Senator  I  write  to  request  yon  to  put  stock 
on  that  road  and  see  that  it  is  properly  carried  until  his  brother  can  attend  to  the 
matter,  aud  to  request  yon  also  to  let  him  know  at  what  price  you  will  carry  it  the 
liaiance  of  the  term,  three  and  a  half  years,  once  a  week,  twice  a  week,  three  times  a 
^*^k^  aud  six  times  a  week.  If  your  price  is  reasonable,  he  will  enter  into  contract 
w^.tb  voo.    Write  to  John  W.  Dorsey,  box  714,  Washington. 

JOHN  R.  MINER. 

Away  back  in  December,  on  the  22d,  he  was  preparing  for  one,  twice, 
three  times,  six  times  a  week.  Boone  says  it  never  was  put  in  the  con- 
tracts before,  "  But  we  got  up  contracts  for  this  combination,  and  it  was 
pnt  in" — put  in  for  them. 

This  was  on  the  22d  of  December,  1878.  On  the  23d  of  December, 
1a7S 

The  Court.  [Interi>osing.]  Whose  letter  was  thatf 

>(r.  Keb.  The  last  letter  is  signed  John  R.  Miner. 

The  Court.  Was  it  in  Miner's  own  hand  I 

Mr.  Ker.  Yes.    In  his  own  behalf  I 

The  Court.  In  his  own  behalf. 

Mr.  Ker.  Oh,  yes.  He  says  he  writes  it  by  direction  of  Senator 
Dorsey.    You  know  that  is  John  W.  Dorsey's  route. 

The  Court.  Yes,  John  W.  Dorsey  was  the  conti'actor. 

Mr.  Ker.  John  W.  was  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Hexkle.  Miner  writes  it  at  the  request  of  Senator  Dorsey.  The 
letter  shows. 

The  Court.  Yes. 
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the  Ojo  Caliente  route.  This  route  was  originally  two  hundred  and  eigbty- 
eight  miles.  There  was  one  trip  a  week,  and  it  took  seven  days  to  go 
it  in.  John  W.  Dorsey  was  the  contractor,  and  his  original  pay  was 
$2,745.  Rerdell  was  early  on  hand,  and  witnessed  the  proposal.  Miner 
was  also  about,  and  he  witnessed  the  contract.  The  record  evidence 
begins  on  the  31st  of  March,  1878,  when  John  W.  Dorsey  makes  a  sub- 
contract with  J.  H.  Watts  for  81,800.  Now,  gentlemen,  his  pav  was 
$2,745,  aiul  he  agrees  with  Watts  for  $1,800.  The  next  is  on  the  10th 
of  June,  1878.  On  the  10th  ot  June,  1878,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  writes 
to  Brady,  asking  to  have  the  service  increased  to  seven  trips  a  week 
and  the  schedule  reduced.  [To  Mr.  McSweenv.l  Judge,  it  is  on  pages 
810,  811. 

Mr.  MoSwEENY.  Let  it  stav  there. 

Mr.  Ker.  Yes,  but  let  us  see  if  it  is  not  headed  Senate  Chamber. 
[Turning  to  the  record.]    Good  enough. 

United  States  Senate  Chamber, 

Jfashinglonf  D.  C,  June  10,  187H. 

Here  is  the  letter  asking  Brady  to  increase  the  service,  asking  his 
special  attention  to  it,  and  for  him  to  examine  his  maps,  and  he  sends 
a  diagram  so  that  Brady  should  not  make  any  mistake  about  it.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  was  the  time  that  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  put  his 
money  into  it  or  not,  but  at  all  events  he  was  interested  in  it  to  the  ex- 
tent of  some  money. 

Then,  on  the  26th  of  June.  1878,  Brady  curtails  the  service  to  end  at 
Ojo  Caliente,  decreasing  the  distance  one  hundred  and  sixteen  miles. 
Gentlemen,  you  see  with  what  rapidity  Mr.  Brady  puts  himself  in  the 
position  to  aid  Senator  Dorsey's  modest  request,  lie  lops  off  a  big  part 
of  the  ronte,  so  as  to  stick  it  on  elsewhere.  He  brings  it  down  to  a  rea- 
fiouable  distance.  From  the  10th  to  the  2Cth  of  June  it  took  Brady  to 
cut  this  ott*.  On  the  Ist  of  October,  1878,  Watts's  subcontract  is  filed. 
You  know  who  Watts  is.  His  name  is  mentioned  by  Boone.  His  name 
was  mentioned  by  Yaile.  Vaile  telegraphed  to  Brady  he  would  not 
put  his  route  on.  I  think  I  have  heard  his  name  before.  On  the  1st  of 
October,  1878,  his  subcontract  is  filed.    Then,  on  the  23d  of  December, 

1878,  Joiin  W.  Dorsey  sends  a  letter  telling  Bra<ly  that  Watts  has  re- 
fused to  carry  the  mail.  On  the  26th  of  December,  three  days  after, 
Brady  notifies  the  Auditor  of  Watts  s  refusal.    On  the  2i'd  of  tlanuary, 

1879,  service  is  curtailed  to  end  at  Animas  City,  decreasing  the  distance 
eighteen  miles.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1879,  John  Dorsey  makes  a 
subcontract  with  Anthony  Joseph.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1879,  Cap- 
tain Dodge  writes  a  complaint  that  the  mail  is  not  properly  carried. 
On  the  11th  of  March,  1879,  John  Dorsey  makes  an  oath  for  the  increase 
to  eighty  hours  and  three  trips.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1879,  John 
Dorsey  writes  a  letter  to  Brady  containing  his  proposal  or  his  oath. 
On  the  14th  of  April,  1879,  Brady  receives  a  letter  from  Joseph,  stating 
that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  the  mail  on  the  schedule  time.  On  the 
24th  of  April,  1879,  Stephen  Dorsey  sends  a  letter  to  Brady  contain- 
ing a  petition  and  two  letters.  On  the  24th  of  April,  the  same  day, 
John  Dorsey  sends  a  letter  with  his  oath.  On  the  24th  of  April, 
the  same  day,  Brady  uiakes  an  order,  *'From  July  1,  1878,  allow 
$190.62  for  Pagosa  Springs,"  embraced  on  this  route.  On  the  27th  of 
April  Brady  orders,  ^'  Increase  service  two  trips  from  ^lay  12, 1879,  and 
allow  $3,316.80.  Beduce  the  time  from  ninety  to  fifty  hours,  and  allow 
$8,457.84.-'  On  the  3d  of  May,  1879,  Brady  remits  $80.45  that  was  de- 
ducted.    On  the  9th  of  May,  1879,  John  Dorsey  writes  to  Brady  to  have 
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commnniciitions  addressed  to  Rerdell.  On  the  31st  of  May,  1879,  Brady- 
is  notified  by  the  postmaster  on  the  route  and  by  Joseph  that  expedi- 
tion is  not  needed  and  is  impracticable.  On  the  7th  of  August,  1879, 
John  Dorsey  makes  a  subcontract,  with  Pedro  J.  Jaramilla.  On  the  29th 
of  Septeml>er,  1879,  Brady  notifies  the  auditor  of  Jarauiilla's  contract. 
On  the  14th  of  April,  1880,  the  postmaster  and  contractor  both  notify 
Brady  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  the  mail  in  fifty  hours.  On  the  12th 
4»f  June,  1880,  John  Dorsey  makes  a  subcontract  with  J.  L.  Sanderson. 
On  the  19th  of  August,  1880,  Brady  remits  $1,658.98  deducted  from 
Jaramilla's  pay.  On  the  20th  of  February,  1881,  Brady  makes  an  order, 
••From  January  15th,  1881,  increase  the  service  seven  triijs  and  allow 
*  17,910.72."    In  May,  1879,  Mr.  Vaile  drew  the  remission. 

There  were  petitions  filed  on  this  rout-e.  The  petitions  asked  for  an 
increase  on  a  portion  of  the  route,  not  the  whole  of  it,  but  on  the  strength 
«f  these  petitions  Mr.  Brady  you  will  find  made  an  increase  on  the  en- 
tire lonte. 

Now,  let  tts  go  back  and  ,add  the  unwritten  history  of  this  transac- 
tion. The  first  is  March  31,  1878.  There  is  a  subcontract  with  Watts, 
and  Miner  signed  that  contract  as  a  witness,  showing  that  he  is  about. 
On  the  10th  of  June,  1878,  Dorsey  writes  to  Brady  asking  to  have  the* 
service  increased.  That  is  the  letter  that  I  read  to  you  dated  from  the 
Senate  Chamber.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1878,  Brady  curtails  the  serv- 
ice to  end  at  Ojo  Caliente.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1878,  Brady  notifies 
the  auditor  about  Watts's  contract.  Xow,  then,  on  the  22d  of  Decem- 
l»er,  1878,  Miner  comes  along,  and  he  writes  to  Anthony  Joseph.  The 
letter  is  found  on  page  853.     Here  it  is.    [Referring  to  the  record:] 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  22,  1678. 
Anthony  Joseph,  E»»Q.f 

Ferdinand  de  TaoSj  New  Mexico : 

Dear  Sir:  John  W.  Dorsey,  a  brother  of  Senator  Dorsey,  is  the  contractor  on  the 
roiiie  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Parrott  City,  once  a  week.  The  route  was  let  to  J..H. 
Watt««  of  Santa  F^.  He  telegraphs  that  he  will  stop  January  1st.  Mr.  Dorsey  is  ab- 
»**nt  at  present,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Senator  I  write  to  request  you  to  put  stock 
on  that  road  and  see  that  it  is  properly  carried  until  his  brother  can  attend  to  the 
matter,  and  t>  request  yon  also  to  let  hiiu  know  at  what  price  you  will  carry  it  the 
baliuice  of  the  term,  three  and  a  half  years,  once  a  week,  twice  a  week,  three  times  a 
w*^k,  and  six  times  a  week.  If  your  price  is  reasonable,  he  will  enter  into  contract 
with  yon.    Write  to  John  W.  Dorsey,  box  714,  Washington. 

JOHN  R.  MINER. 

Away  back  in  December,  on  the  22d,  he  was  preparing  for  one,  twice, 
three  times,  six  times  a  week.  Boone  says  it  never  was  put  in  the  con- 
tracts before,  "  But  we  got  up  contracts  for  this  combination,  and  it  was 
pnt  in" — put  in  for  them. 

This  was  on  the  22d  of  December,  1878.  On  the  23d  of  December, 
1S7H 

The  Ck)UBT.  [Interposing.]  Whose  letter  was  thatf 

Mr.  Keb.  The  last  letter  Is  signed  John  E.  Miner. 

The  Court.  Was  it  in  Miner's  own  hand  ! 

Mr.  Ker.  Yes.    In  his  own  behalf! 

The  Court.  In  his  own  behalf. 

Mr.  Ker.  Oh,  yes.  He  says  he  writes  it  by  direction  of  Senator 
DiMTiiiey.    You  know  that  is  John  W.  Dorsey's  route. 

The  Court.  Yes,  John  W.  Dorsey  was  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Ker.  John  W.  was  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Miner  writes  it  at  the  request  of  Senator  Dorsey.  The 
letter  shows. 

The  Court.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Ker.  fResuming.]  On  tbe  23d  of  December,  1878,  JoLn  Dorsoy 
sends  a  letter  notifying  6rady  that  Watts  has  refused  to  carry  the  mail. 
Miner  writes  John  Dorsey's  name  to  this  letter  and  writes  the  body  of 
the  letter.  Then,  on  the  26th  of  December,  Brady  notifies  the  auditor 
about  Watts's  refusal.  You  see  this  letter  of  Miner's  was  dated  the  22d^ 
After  the  22d,  but  in  the  month  of  December,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  writes 
to  Joseph  himself  and  asks  Joseph  to  carry  the  mail  for  him.  You  re- 
member when  Joseph  was  on  the  stand  he  said  he  knew  Dorsey,  he  lia4i 
known  him  for  some  years,  and  Senator  Dorsey  wrote  to  him  to  ask 
him  to  carry  the  mail,  and  he  agreed  to  do  it,  and  he  says,  **  Senator 
Dorsey  told  me  he  would  be  responsible  for  it.^  Y'ou  will  find  that  on 
page  861. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1879,  the  service  was  curtailed  to  end  at  An- 
imas City.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1879,  Eerdell  paid  a  visit  to  Josei>hy 
and  went  there  as  the  agent  for  Dorsey.  On  the  same  day,  the  30tli  of 
January,  Eerdell  and  John  Dorsey  were  down  there  talking  to  Jo8ei>h. 
John  Dorsey  makes  a  subcontract  with  Joseph  to  carrj^  the  mail,  and 
that  subcontract,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was  signed  by  Rerdell,  as 
attorney  in  fact.  Now,  this  is  all  in  January.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
1879,  Captain  Dodge  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Brady  complaining  about 
the  way  in  which  the  mail  was  carried ;  complaining  that  he  got  no  mail  ^ 
that  there  was  none  brought  there.  On  the  11th  of  March,  before  Cap- 
tain Dodge's  letter,  John  Dorsey  made  his  oath,  and  he  puts  in  that 
oath  eighty  hours,  and  calls  for  three  trips.  Of  course  the  question 
naturally  arises,  where  did  he  get  the  eighty  hours;  who  told  him  it  was 
to  be  three  trips?    Still  it  is  there.    But  then  it 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  [Interposing.]  You  do  not  wish  to  misrepresent  any- 
thing. You  referred  me  to  page  861.  You  say  that  Senator  Dorsey 
wrote  to  that  gentleman,  Joseph,  to  put  the  service  on  for  him.  Y^ou 
hardly  mean  that.    Just  let  me  call  your  attention  to  page  801: 

Q.  Now  state,  as  fully  as  yon  can,  what  were  the  contents  of  that  letter. — A.  That 
J.  "\V.  Dorsey  was  the  contractor  on  mail  route  38145,  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  PaiTt>tt 
City,  and  as  Mr.  J.  H.  Watts,  who  had  been  subcontractor,  had  advised  him —    ^ 

That  is,  the  Senator — 

that  he  would  suspend  service  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1879,  he  urged  me  to  comnieiiee 
to  x>ut  on  service,  and  that  he  would  i>ei*sonally  be  responsible  to  me  for  the  cost  an<l 
expenses  incurred  in  performing  said  service.  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
contents  of  that  letter. 

I  simply  wisJi  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  letter  recites 
that  it  was  John  W.  Dorsey  that  he  was  acting  for. 

Mr.  Keb.  John  W.  Dorsey ! 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  That  J.  W.  Dorsey  was  the  contractor. 

The  Court.  That  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  contents  were  in 
the  letter  of  3Iiner. 

Mr.  Ker.  No,  sir;  it  was  a  subsequent  letter  written  by  Senator 
Dorsey. 

The  Court.  It  was  the  same  substantially  as  Miner's  letter. 

Mr.  Totten.  He  is  trying  to  state  the  contents  of  that  very  letter. 

Mr.  Ker.  You  see  how  small  a  hole  you  can  pick.  Look  on  page  801, 
about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  line  from  the  top  of  the  page,  and  you  will 
find  a  little  conversation: 

Q.  What  name  was  signed  to  the  letter  f — A.  S.  W.  Doi*8ey« 

Do  you  see  that? 
Mr.McSwEENY.  Certainly. 
Mr.  Ker.  [Continuing  to  read:] 
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Q.  Was  it  in  the  same  writing  as  the  other  letters  of  Mr.  Dorsey  t — A.  That  I  could 
nor  sav.     I  do  not  remember. 
Q.  iy  whom  did  it  purport  to  be  signed  ? — A.  S.  W.  Dorsey. 

And  then  comes  a  long  controversy  between  Mr.  Ingersoll  and  the 
court  to  know  whether  they  were  going  to  allow  the  contents  of  the 
letter  to  be  stated,  and  it  goes  on  down,  and  he  makes  a  statement  of 
the  contents  of  the  letter: 

Q.  Now  state,  as  fuUy  as  you  can,  what  were  the  contents  of  that  letter. 

Then  comes  his  answer : 

A.  That  J.  W.  Dorsey  was  the  contractor  on  mail  route  38145,  from  Ojo  Caliente  to 
Parrott  City,  and  as  Mr.  J.  H.  Watts,  who  had  been  subcontractor,  had  advised  him 
tli;iT  he  would  suspend  service  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  he  urged  me  to  commence 
to  ]mi  on  service,  and  that  he  would  personally  be  responsible  to  me  for  the  cost  and 
•expenses  incurred  in  performing  said  service. 

Xow,  is  there  any  trouble  about  that  ?. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  !None  at  all. 

Mr.  Ker.  It  is  not  John  W.  Doisey's  letter ;  but  it  is  S.  W.  Dorsey's. 
1  will  show  you  more  of  it  before  I  get  through,  and  worse  than  that. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Go  ahead.    Lay  on  Macduff. 

Mr.  Ker.  Now,  then,  I  promised  to  show  you  something  else.  I  will 
<lo  it.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1879— turn  to  page  855— Stephen  W.  Dor- 
•sey  wrote  another  letter  to  Joseph,    Let  us  read  it : 

Dkar  Sir:  The  department  talks  some  about  discontinuing  the  mail  roate  from 
Pa':i»a  Springs  to  Parrott  City,  and  I  write  this  to  ask  you  to  send  every  protest  within 
^'t»r  power — 

That  is  underscored,  you  know,  to  call  his  attention  to  it — 

W  petition  and  letter  agaidst  any  such  proposition.     Do  this  forthwith.    Also  go  to 
^auia  F<?  immedialely — 

He  has  marked  that  so  that  there  will  be  no  dispute  about  it.  He 
lias  put  it  ill  italics — 

ami  get  letters,  not  petitions,  to  the  Postmaster-General  urging  that  this  route  from 
Ojo  Caliente  to  Parrott  City  be  made  a  daily  line  with  afant  achednle. 

Now,  he  has  underscored  all  that.  He  is  afraid  Joseph  would  not  get 
it  down  fine  enough. 

Olitain  these  letters  from  all  the  bankei-s,  all  the  merchants,  the  governor,  secretary 
of  8t:it«,  surveyor-general,  U.  S.  aitoruey,  judges  of  the  court,  and  especially  of  the 
iiiilirarj-  officers.  In  addition  to  the  letters,  get  the  same  persous  to  sign  petitions. 
»V ml  me  at  least  6  or  8  petitions.  I  have  written  to  General  Atkinson,  Colonel  Barnes, 
Mr.  Ritch,  and  Mr.  Wallingford,  who  you  will  find  iu  General  Atkinnon's  office.  I 
have  also  written  to  General  Hatch  mm  Captain  Rucker.  Get  up  a  petition  in  Taos, 
Sau  Jaan,  Plaza,  Alcalde,  etc.     Please  go  to  Santa  F6  immediately — 

He  has  that  word  underscored — 

OM  tlif*  receipt  of  this,  as  I  wish  to  have  the  increase  made  before  I  leave  Washington. 
WriTH  to  your  Delegate  also.  Send  all  papers  to  me  direct  that  are  not  sent  to  the 
Py-Mt master-General.  I  leave  for  Washington  to-day.  I  have  taken  this  route  myself 
oil  account  of  Prck's  illness. 

U  there  any  doubt  about  tliat?  That  is  on  the  9th  of  April,  1879. 
Kow,  then,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1879,  there  was  a  letter  to  Brady  with 
^  proposal.  That  letter  was  signed  J.  W.  Dorsey.  Rerdell  had  evi- 
<l**ntly  returned  from  the  West,  for  he  wrote  that  letter  and  signed  Dor- 
sey's  name  to  it.  On  the  same  day,  April  14,  1879,  Brady  received  a 
letter  from  Anthony  Joseph,  saying,  ''It  is  impossible  to  carry  the  mail 
once  a  week  inside  of  a  hundred  hours."    It  seems  Joseph  was  not  tak- 
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ioe  the  expedition  as  naturally  as  S.  W.  Dorsey  imagined,  for,  on  tlie 
14th  of  April,  he  writes  deliberately  to  the  department  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  carry  the  mail  in  less  than  a  hundred  hours. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1879,  General  Hatch  sends  a  letter  to  Stephen 
W.  Dorsey.  You  remember  I  told  you  that  Stephen  Dorsey,  in  his  letter 
to  Joseph,  says  he  has  written  to  General  Hatch.  Now,  General  Hat(*h 
writes  back.  You  will  find  that  on  page  817.  General  Hatch  very  courte- 
ously says,  "General  Dorsey:  Dear  sir.''  They  are  throwing  Generals 
around.  He  calls  him  General  Dorsey,  and  he  says  he  would  be  very 
thankful  for  a  mail  such  as  Dorsey  writes  about.  You  know  Stephen 
W.  Dorsey  wrote  i\  letter  to  Hatch  to  write  to  the  department,  but  he 
writes  back  to  Dorsey,  "Thank  you,  1  would  be  glad  to  have  the  mail.'^ 
He  was  pleased  to  find  that  Senator  Dorsey  was  looking  after  a  mail 
for  him  when  he  had  not  asked  for  it. 

Well,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1879,  Stei>hen  Dorsey  writes  a  letter  to 
Brady  with  the  petitions  for  the  increase,  and  he  states  in  this  letter  to 
Bradv — 

I  am  persoually  familiar  with  the  facts  stated  aud  kuov\  the  necessity  for  this  addi- 
tional service.     I  simply  write  this  to  add  my  testimony  to  theirs. 

You  know  he  got  petitions  from  the  same  source.  If  you  wei'e  to  take 
these  petitions  and  look  at  them — I  do  not  want  to  bother  you,  I  want 
to  get  through  with  this  case  as  fast  as  I  can — you  will  find  that  they 
run  from  page  820-21-22  to  823,  and  if  they  had  been  photographed 
they  would  not  have  been  nearer  alike  than  they  are.  The  same  thing 
is  signed  by  hosts  of  people.  Who  in  the  mischief  they  are  we  do  not 
know.  Whether  they  come  from  Texas,  or  come  from  Maine,  or  come 
from  New  York,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know.  We  do  not  want  to 
bankrupt  the  government  by  hunting  them  up.  But  these  petitions  are 
all  in  one  hand,  and  Stephen  Dorsey  sends  them  along  with  the  letter 
telling  Brady  that  he  knew  all  about  this  route.  Of  course  he  did.  He 
had  written  to  Joseph  that  he  was  interested  in  it.  He  had  written  to 
Joseph  that  he  had  taken  it  off  Peck's  hands,  and  he  writes  to  Brady  say- 
ing he  knew  all  about  it,  and  he  sends  along  the  letter  General  Hatch 
wrote  to  him.  He  never  knew  that  we  would  sit  down  and  study  it  all 
out  patiently  and  show  how  it  all  fitted  one  into  the  other.  He  never 
dreamed  of  that,  but  he  sent  it  along  as  the  first  material  upon  which 
to  build  an  an  increase. 

Shall  I  proceed  still,  you  honor  ! 

The  Court,  We  will  adjourn  now. 

Whereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned  till 
to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  10,  1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Ker.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  people  that  are  in  the  habit  of  telling 
stories  are  responsible  for  one  which  relates  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington • 
It  is  reported  of  him  that  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  turned 
to  one  of  his  aids  and  said,  ''Is  Sergeant  McGlinchy  about?"  "Here, 
sir,"  said  the  sergeant,  making  a  salute.  "Well,  then,"  said  the  duke, 
"  let  the  battle  begin."    Now,  1  say,  is  Judge  McSweeny  afcout  f    I  do  not 
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see  him,  but,  nevertheless,  the  battle  will  have  to  begiu.  I  see  he  is 
ri-presented.  Jiiilge  Wilson  is  here.  My  reason  for  calling  attention  to 
Jndge  McSweeny  is,  because  he  is  the  peculiar  champion  of  the  man 
wiio  figures  the  worst  and  the  most  in  the  route  I  am  now  engaged  upon. 
I  hope  he  will  come  in  soon,  because  I  want  him  to  get  these  facts  and 
Tliesie  figures,  and  want  him  to  tell  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  he  can, 
how  it  is  that  they  fit  so  nicely,  and  why  it  is  that  the  fine  hand  of  his 
client  is  seen  all  the  way  through.  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  advan- 
tages. I  do  not  want  him  to  go  to  Ohio,  and  to  say  that  the  Eastern 
lieople  did  not  treat  him  right,  because  it  may  be  that  he  will  come  to 
the  White  House  some  day.  Ohio  is  a  great  State  for  sending  us  Presi- 
dents. 

I  had  got  half  way  through  this  route  at  the  time  I  stopped  yester- 
day. First  was  where  John  Dursey  made  a  contract  with  Watts  ;  and 
that  on  the  10th  of  June,  1878,  while  Stephen  Dorsey  was  still  in  the 
Senate,  be  wrote  a  letter  to  Bratly  asking  him  to  increase  this  route. 
Watts  made  seven  trips  a  week  and  then  Brady  curtailed  the  ser\ace  to 
Ojo  Caliente  in  order  to  accommodate  Dorsey  who  was  fixing  it  up  in 
l»ro]>er  shape  to  put  the  expedition  on.  Next,  Brady  notifies  the  auditor 
of  the  filing  of  the  subcontract  of  Watts.  Then,  on  the22d  of  Decem- 
l»er,  1878,  while  Dorsej*  was  still  in  the  Senate,  Miner  wrote  a  letter  to 
•losejih  and  told  Josei)h  in  that  letter  that  he  wrote  by  direction  of 
Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  that  John  Dorsey  was  away  and  could  not  attend 
to  the  route,  and  that  Senator  Dorsey  wanted  Joseph  to  attend  to  it  for 
him.  The  next  is  a  letter  from  Miner  who  signed  John  W^.  Dorsey's  name 
to  it  notifying  Brady  of  Watts's  refusal  to  carry  the  mail.  Then,  on  the 
i*i>th  of  December,  Brady  notified  the  auditor  of  Watts's  refusal.  Then 
the  service  was  curtailed  to  end  at  Animas  City.  The  curtailing  of  this 
ser\ice  to  end  at  Animas  City  led  to  an  order  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brady, 
lie  made  an  order  to  cut  it  ofl:*  at  Animas  City,  and  to  allow  the  con- 
tractor one  month's  extra  pay.  It  seems  like  a  hardship  to  cut  down 
these  routes,  or  to  cut  an3'  portion  of  them  off,  because  you  know  they 
were  all  profitable  under  the  expedition  rule;  but  1  want  to  show  you 
how  cleverly  they  managed  this  little  piece  of  business.  To  go  from 
Animas  City  to  Parrott  City,  1  think  a  witness  said  the  distance  was 
eighteen  miles.  However,  they  decreased  the  distance  eighteen  miles 
and  made  an  allowance  to  the  contractor  for  the  decrease  of  one  month's 
extra  pay,  and  then  took  oil*  of  poor  Dorsey's  yearly  allowance  in  this 
case  §171-56.  They  took  that  deliberately  oft'  Dorsey's  pay.  But  then 
a$raiu  what  Brady  took  oft*  Dorsey,  he  was  always  sure  to  return  two- 
fold. You  know  Animas  City  is  on  another  route,  liemember  that.  I 
think  it  is  on  route  38156,  from  Silverton  to  Parrott  City.  You  remem- 
l)er  the  testimony  was  that  the  mail-carrier  always  went  through  Animas 
City  to  get  to  Parrott  City.  He  could  not  go  through  the  other  route 
he4*anse  it  was  mountainous  and  impassable,  and  therefore  he  always 
went  through  Animas  City.  That  was  one  of  John  W.  Dorsey 's  routes, 
and  he  simply  lopped  it  off*  one  route  and  gave  him  a  month's  extra 
pay  and  deprived  him  of  $171  a  year  and  put  it  on  the  other  route. 
Xow  let  us  see  what  he  gives  him:  Just  $265.  He  put  it  on  the  other 
route  where  the  carrier  was  going  through  the  place  all  the  time,  and 
there  was  nothing  lost  or  gained,  and  allowed  him  $265  for  doing  what 
he  had  been  doing  all  the  time.  That  is  a  small  transaction,  but  when 
yon  take  all  these  routes  and  put  them  together  and  make  the  addition 
I  tell  yon  they  mount  up  very  largely. 

Now,  in  December,  1878,  while  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  was  still  in  the 
Senate,  he  writes  a  letter  to  Anthony  Joseph,  and  he  says  that  he  wants 
Joseph  to  carry  the  mail,  and  he  holds  himself  personally  respoubible- 
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to  Anthony  Joseph  for  carrying  this  mail.  That  was  while  he  was  still 
in  the  Senate.  The  next  was  in  January,  1879,  when  Kenlell  pays  a  visit 
to  Joseph  and  acts  as  John  Dorsey's  agent.  Then  comes  a  subcontrai't 
made  between  John  Dorsey  and  Anthony  Joseph.  Then  comes  a  letter 
from  Captain  Dodge,  complaining  that  the  mail  was  not  pix)perly  car- 
ried. That  letter  is  found  on  page  811.  Now,  gentlemen,  just  listen  to 
what  Captain  Dodge  says  in  this  letter,  written  on  the  4th  of  Marcli, 
1879.  This  thing  ought  to  have  been  done,  vou  know,  on  the  1st  of  Julv, 
1878 : 

Last  mouth  a  detachment  of  recmits  were  sent  to  my  company  from  Santa  F<^  in  a 
six-mule  t«am.  Their  descriptive  list«  were  seut  by  mail.  The  recruits  arrived  here 
Just  six  days  in  advance  of  their  descriptive  lists. 

The  old,  worn-out  Army  horses  beat  the  mail  just  six  days,  and  the 
recruits  got  there  six  days  ahead  of  their  descriptive  lists.  Now,  this 
was  the  letter  sent  to  the  department  complaining  of  the  manner  iu 
which  the  mail  was  carried  when  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  John  W.  Dorsey, 
and  Rerdell  were  arranging  to  get  the  mail  carried,  and  when  Harvey 
M.  Vaile  had  made  his  contract  and  had  dated  it  away  back  to  cut  out 
anybody  that  had  undertaken  to  carry  the  mail,  and  yet  up  to  the  4th 
of  March,  when  this  letter  was  written,  the  mail  was  not  being  carrieil. 
He  says: 

A  person  might  as  well  be  in  Alaska  as  a^  Fort  Lewis. 

He  might  just  as  well  be  there  if  they  carried  the  mail  about  once  in 
six  days: 

A  person  might  almost  as  well  be  iu  Alaska  as  at  Fort  Lewis  so  far  as  auy  benefits  to 
he  d«rived  from  the  public  press  are  concerned.  An  officer  informed  me  yesterday  that 
he  had  lost  a  hundred  papers  since  the  first  of  January,  and  for  myself,  I  can  say  that 
I  have  received  but  three  numbers  af  a  weekly  periodical  which  has  been  regularly 
Sfut  to  me  since  the  '20th  of  December  last.  I  am  informed  by  two  gentlemen  whom 
I  know  to  be  reliable  that  in  January  last,  when  passing  through  Ojo  Calieute,  they 
saw  a  large  amount  of  mail  which  had  accumulated  in  that  office,  and  one  of  them 
was  allowed  to  look  it  over  and  take  out  letters  addressed  to  himself  and  friend. 

TJiat  is  the  way  a  captain  in  the  Army  writes  about  the  mail  being 
carried  on  this  route.  This  is  on  the  24th  of  March,  1879.  On  the  11th 
of  March,  before  this  letter  was  written,  John  Dorsej'  by  some  means 
had  received  information  that  there  ought  to  be  an  increase  upon  this 
route,  and  he  steps  up  and  makes  an  oath ;  that  is,  he  walks  up  and 
swears  to  it  after  Rerdell  had  written  it  and  fixed  it  uj)  for  him.  He 
wants  an  increase  to  three  trips,  and  he  wants  to  have  it  done  on  eighty 
hours'  time.  2sow,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1879,  shortly  after  this  oath  was 
made,  Stephen  Dorsey  sent  a  letter  to  Joseph,  containing  forms  of  peti- 
tions to  be  signed  and  returned  to  Dorsey.  Stephen  Dorsey  was  so 
anxious  to  have  this  mail  carried  in  proper  order  that  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Anthony  Joseph,  and  sent  him  in  this  letter  the  blanks  and  told  him, 
"Here  are  the  forms  of  the  petitions  that  you  are  to  circulate  in  order 
to  have  an  increase."  He  says  in  that  letter  which  I  read  to  you  yes- 
terday, "I  am  personally  interested  in  this  route."  He  says,  'I  have 
written  a  letter  to  General  Hatch,  and  I  want  these  petitions  returned 
brtbre  I  leave  Washington."  He  expected  to  go  away  for  the  summer, 
I  suppose,  and  wanted  to  get  the  business  through  before  he  left  Wash- 
ington. On  the  14th  of  April,  1879,  there  was  a  letter  of  Dorsey  sent 
Brady,  along  with  the  proposal,  and  that  letter  was  written  by  Rerdell. 
Kos\,"on  the  same  day  that  this  oath  was  tiled  in  the  department,  and 
the  same  day  that  Rerdeirs  letter  goes  into  the  dei)artment,  there  is  a 
letter  received  from  Anthony  Joseph.  It  will  be  found  on  page  812. 
He  says: 
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Hon.  Thos.  J.  Brady, 

ikcond  AmU  P.  M.  General,  Waahington: 

Sir:  The  P.  M.  at  Ojo  Caliente  has  placed  before  me  your  commiiiiication  of  lb* 
^2Ut  of  March,  1879,  cbaugiug  the  Hchednle  of  departures  and  arrivals  of  the  mail  on 
route  No.  :{8145  (Ojo  Caliente  to  Animas  City).  As  the  subcontractor  on  said  route, 
permit  lue  to  inform  yon  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  the  mail  on  said  route  once  a 
veek  inside  of  100  hours. 

Now  you  see  John  Dorsey  wanted  to  have  it  eifrhty  hours.  He  fixed 
it  lip  for  three  trips  at  eighty  hours,  and  Joseph,  the  man  that  they  de- 
pended upon  to  get  up  the  ])etitions  and  forward  them  along,  writes  to 
the  department  and  says  it  is  impossible  to  carry  it  in  less  than  one 
hundred  hours. 

The  distance  is,  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Animas  City,  181  miles,  the  road  is  mountain- 
ous and  veiy  ron>ch ;  the  mails  are  very  bulky  and  heavj-,  and  the  rivers  are  very  bad 
to  ford  four  months  in  the  year.  The  best  that  I  can  do,  under  the  circumstances,  is 
to  carry  the  mail  through  on  a  schedule  of  six  days. 

Tlien  he  gives  the  schedule  that  he  offers  to  Brady  as  the  proper 
schedule  for  carrying  the  mail  on  this  route. 

Now  he  was  a  subcontractor,  and  he  was  writing  to  Brady  and  in- 
iorming  Brady  of  the  difticulMes  in  the  way  before  Brady  made  any  or- 
der ill  the  case  at  all.  This  letter  was  received  bj'  Brady  on  the  30th 
of  Ai)ril,  1879,  and  as  an  indication  of  its  truthfulness,  on  the  3d  of 
^lay,  1879,  Brady  made  a  remission  of  fines  and  deductions  on  that 
it>ute.  He  made  a  remission  of  $84^.45  on  that  route.  Of  course  the 
Ttfinission  never  went  to  the  subcontractor.  On  the  9th  of  May,  1879, 
John  W.  Dorsey  wrote  to  Brady  anc»  asked  to  have  communications  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Rerdell  in  future,  and  as  usual  Rerdell  not  only  wrote 
the  letter  but  saved  John  W.  Dorsey  the  trouble  of  signing  it.  Ou  the 
31st of  May,  1879,  the  postmasters  on  the  route  wrote  a  letter  to  Brady. 
Uere  we  have  a  letter  written  by  Joseph,  the  sulxjontractor,  and  we 
have  another  one  that  was  written  on  the  31st  of  May  by  the  postma-s- 
ters  on  that  route.    They  say  in  that  letter: 

It  is  impossible  to  carry  the  mail  in  less  than  100  hours. 

Every  postmaster  on  the  route  signs  this  letter,  directed  to  General 
Brady,  and  says  it  is  impossible  to  do  it.    They  tell  him  why.     It  is  a  . 
uioiuitaiuous  country,  the  snow  is  very  deep.    It  cannot  be  done. 

On  the  17th  of  April  General  Hatch  sends  a  letter  to  S.  W.  Dorsey. 
It  is  found  on  page  817.  Do  you  not  remember,  as  I  told  you  yester- 
djiy,  that  Dorsey  had  written  a  letter  to  Joseph,  and  told  Joseph  he 
Lad  written  to  General  Hatch  in  order  to  get  Hatch  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  department  asking  for  an  increase  of  mail  ?  Here  is  what  Hatch 
i>aid  in  reply: 

My  Dear  General  : 

He  calls  Dorsey  general.  He  was  a  general.  He  was  the  general  of 
this  arrangement.  He  was  rubbing  hard  against  poor  Brady.  They 
vere  both  generals,  and  the  question  was  which  was  in  the  lead. 

I  shall  be  thankful  for  a  daily  line  to  Pagona. 

Of  coarse  he  w^ould  be  thankful.  The  Army  officer  wanted  all  the 
mail  he  could  get.    He  did  not  care  who  paid  for  it. 

There  are  large  settlements  west  of  the  new  Fort  Lewip,  which  it  will  benefit  greatly. 
If  till'  petition  going  from  here  will  have  any  influence,  it  has  signei-s  enough  to 
iusi.nf  it. 

Yonr»,  traly, 

EDWARD  HATCH. 
General  S.  W.  DoRSKV, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1  thought  Washington  was  the  only  place  where  they  gave  a  man  a 
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title  and  fixed  it  on  whether  he  wanted  it  or  not;  but  Hatch  waute«I 
more  mail  and  thought  it  was  nice  to  tickle  Dorsey  and  call  him  a  gen- 
eral. That  is  the  way  that  Hatch  wrote  back  to  Dorsey.  On  the  24tli 
of  April  Stephen  Dorsey  gets  together  all  his  communications  and 
writes  a  letter  and  sends  it  along  with  the  communication  to  Brady^ 
Yon  will  find  it  on  page  SU.  He  had  Hatch's  letter  and  he  had  tlie 
other  letters  he  had  written : 

Hon.  T.  J.  Brady, 

Second  AsshtaHt  Postmaster-GeMeral : 

Xow,  mark  that,  gentlemen,  he  calls  him  honorable.  Dorsey  had  been 
called  general  by  Hatch,  and  he  was  not  going  to  yield  superiority  to 
Brady.  Brady  was  simply  honorable.  However,  I  suppose  that  about 
a  month  from  now  Brady  will  be  tickled  to  death  if  somebody  will  call 
him  honorable: 

Sir  :  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  a  petition  signed  by  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
New  Mexico,  including  the  chief  military  as  well  as  civil  officers  of  that  Territory, 
urging  an  increase  of  mails  on  the  route  named  in  the  petition.  As  I  am  personally 
familiar  with  the  facts  stated,  and  know  the  necessity  for  this  additional  service,  I 
simply  write  this  to  add  my  testimony  to  theirs. 
Yours,  trnU', 

S.  W.  DOKSEY. 

Inclosed  in  that  letter  you  will  find  eight  or  ten  petitions  that  were 
all  read,  or  rather  they  were  not  all  read,  but  there  was  one  of  them 
read  as  a  sample,  and  the  balance  shown  to  you.  They  were  all  in  the 
same  language,  and  they  were  all  fixed  up  the  same,  and  they  were  all 
signed  and  sent  here  in  order  that  Brady  might  have,  as  he  stated  to- 
Walsh,  some  excuse  for  doing  it.  On  the  24th  of  April,  the  same  day 
that  Stephen  Dorsey  writes  to  Brady,  John  Dorsey  writes,  on  page  815. 
You  know  Joseph  had  told  Brady  it  could  not  be  done  inside  of  one 
hundred  hours.  You  know  the  postmasters  had  written  and  said  it 
could  not  be  done  inside  of  one  hundred  hours.  AVe  will  see  what  John 
W.  Dorsey  said  about  it: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  statement  of  the  number  of  men  and 
animals  it  will  lequire  to  run  the  route  from  Parrott  City  to  Ojo  Calieute,  on  a  sehed- 
.ule  of  tifty  hours  and  three  trips  a  week. 

They  were  getting  it  down  from  eighty  to  fifty  hours. 

Considering  the  character  of  the  country,  the  mountains  to  be  crossed,  and  the 
streams  to  be  forded,  the  time  proposed,  tifty  hours — 

He  puts  it  in  again — 

is  eqnal  to  seven  miles  an  hour  on  an  ordinary  route.     It  is  an  extaordinary  under- 
taking to  make  this  time,  but  believing  that  the  interests  of  the  public  service,  a.s  well 
as  that  of  the  people  of  this  section  demand  it,  1  will  undertake  it. 
Respectfullv, 

J.  W.  DOKSEY. 

Sending  in  his  proposal  for  fifty  hours,  he  notifies  Brady  that  it  is  an 
extraordinary  undertaking,  and  for  the  third  time  Brady  receives  notice 
that  this  is  an  extraordinary  undertaking ;  but  John  W.  Dorsey  is  e^nal 
to  it,  and  with  the  magnanimity  that  1  thought  belonged  only  to  JNIr. 
Vaile,  he  was  willing  to  do  it  at  the  expense  of  somebody  else. 

Kow,  gentlemen,  this  letter  is  dated  on  the  23d  of  April,  1879;  the 
next  day,  the  24th,  it  is  sent  in.  Just  let  us  look  at  that.  It  is  an  ex- 
traordinary route  as  he  calls  it,  and  it  is  extraordinary  when  you 
come  to  look  at  the  figures.  He  writes  his  letter  telling  Brady  about 
the  extraordinary  route  on  the  23d,  and  he  sends  the  letter  in  on  the 
24th.  It  is  tiled  in  the  department  on  the  24th.  Gentlemen,  that  letter 
is  dated  the  2(ith  day  of  April.     It  is  dated  two  davs  after  the  letter 
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was  filed  in  the  office.  The  jurat  of  the  oath  is  two  days  after  the  oath 
was  filed  in  the  office.  It  i^  three  days  after  the  letter  was  written, 
sending  the  oath  along.  I  do  not  know  how  they  manage  to  account  for 
these  figares.  Somebody  should  tell  us.  Somebody  ought  to  give  u& 
the  information  as  to  Low  they  were  able  to  get  these  dates  fixed  in 
that  way.  It  was  either  the  carelessness  of  people  who  felt  that  they 
were  fortified  with  a  power  that  we  were  unable  to  overcome,  or  else  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  criminal  design  they  became  so  careless  that  they 
failed  to  obliterate  their  traces  and  their  marks.  Three  days  after  the 
letter  was  written  the  oath  purports  to  have  been  signed  before  a 
notary  public.  Two  days  after  it  was  filed  in  the  office  with  General 
Brady,  it  purports  to  have  been  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public.  I 
want  to  know  whether  in  a  case  of  this  kind  thev  should  not  even  oifer 
an  explanation  why  it  was  done,  why  they  should  hide  their  heads  and 
nui  away  from  the  court-room  and  fail  to  tell  us,  and  fail  to  listen  to 
the  argument,  and  fail  to  correct  it  if  there  is  any  imperfection  in  it. 
I  say  again,  if  on  the  other  side  you  have  any  testimony  that  you  want 
to  oiBTer,  if  you  have  any  explanation  that  you  want  to  give  in  regard 
to  any  of  these  transactions,  in  Heaven's  name  put  your  witness  on  the 
stand,  and  I  will  take  a  seat  and  sit  down,  as  I  said  before,  and  wait 
until  you  get  through.  Give  us  some  explanation.  Do  not  let  it  be  the 
talk  of  counsel  alone. 

Now,  on  the  24th  of  April,  the  same  day  that  Stephen  Dorsey  writes 
his  letter,  and  the  same  day  the  oath  is  filed  in  the  office,  Brady  makes 
au  order,  from  July  1,  1878,  the  date  that  the  service  ought  to  have  be- 
gun, the  date  that  they  were  called  upon  to  perform  the  service : 

From  Joly  Ist,  1??78,  allow  8190.62  for  Pagosa  Spriugs,  and  embrace  it,  being  20 

miles. 

• 

Why,  gentlemen,  did  not  General  Hatch  say  he  got  no  letters  ?  Was- 
it  not  rei>orted  that  there  was  no  mail  going  over  the  route  f  Yet  Brady 
makes  this  order,  and  I  say,  your  honor,  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
Stjites  it  is  unlawful  to  make  an  order  dated  back  from  April  in  one 
year  to  July  in  another.  I  want  to  remind  you  of  another  thing,  gen- 
tlemen. This  Pagosa  Springs  was  already  on  the  route.  It  was  already 
there,  and  the  carrier  passed  through  it,  and  it  never  cost  them  any- 
thing to  carry  the  mail  through  there,  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  that, 
this  order  is  deliberately  made,  giving  them  nearly  a  year's  pay  for 
nothing.  On  the  29th  of  Ai)ril,  1879,  Brady  comes  along  with  his  order 
for  increase.    He  says : 

locrease  two  trips  from  May  12tli,  1879,  and  allow  contractor  $3,316.80,  and  reduce 
th-  tiuie  from  90  to  50  hours,  and  allow  the  contractor  $8,457.84. 

In  the  face  of  Joseph's  letter,  in  the  face  of  the  letters  from  the  post- 
m  isters,  in  the  face  of  the  letter  of  the  contractor  himself,  warning  him 
of  the  difficulty,  he  deliberately  puts  it  down  to  fifty  hours,  and  orders 
*8.457  to  be  paid  for  doing  it. 

Now,  then,  Ste]ihen  Dorsey.  On  the  30th  day  of  April,  1879,  Stei)hen 
Dorsey,  the  very  next  day,  is  on  hand,  and  Stephen  Dorsey  takes  his 
l)en  in  hand  and  writes  a  letter  to  Joseph.    It  is  found  on  page  856  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Tlie  service  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Parrott  City  haa  been  made  three  times 
a  week,  with  a  8cbe<ltile  of  fifty  honrs,  beginning  May  1*^,  1879.  Don't  fail  to  start 
the  fMfrvice  promptly  upon  time,  and  be  sure  that  the  postmasters  at  the  two  terminal 
offic*«  report  yonr  arrivals  and  departures  promptly  to  the  department  the  30th  of 
Jane. 

Now,  be  got  to  underscoring,  too.  He  wants  Joseph  to  remember 
this,  and  I  want  you  to  remember  it,  too. 
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If  the  mail  is  carried  well  now,  I  think  it  will  be  made  daily  July  1,  1879.  I  am 
personally  responsible  to  you  for  all  dues  under  your  contract.  Address  all  letters 
•either  to  me  or  M.  C.  Rerdell,  box  706,  here. 

S.  W.  D0R8EY. 

S.  W.  Dorsey  has  turned  prophet  also.  "  It  will  be  increased  on  the 
1st  of  July."  S.  W.  Dorsey  has  also  climbed  into  the  affections  and 
into  the  mind  of  Brady.  On  the  3d  of  May,  1879,  Brady  makes  a  re- 
mission of  $80.45.  On  the  29th  of  April  he  made  the  order  for  increase, 
and  on  the  3d  of  May  he  is  forced  to  remit  a  fine  that  was  imposed  be- 
cause of  the  affidavits  filed  that  they  could  not  carry  the  mail.  Five 
days  after  he  had  increased  it  to  fifty  hours,  he  has  to  make  a  remission 
on  account  of  the  inablity  to  carry  it  in  ninety  hours.  Then  comes,  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1879,  the  usual  order  to  send  all  communications  to 
Eerdell.  Then  comes  again,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1879,  a  notice  from  the 
postmasters  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  the  mail  in  less  than 
one  hundred  hours;  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  it  on  a  fifty-hour 
schedule.  They  again  tell  Mr.  Brady  that  he  is  asking  for  an  impossi- 
bility. 

This  letter  was  signed  by  Joseph,  and  listen  to  the  consequences  that 
fall  upon  Mr.  Joseph  for  daring  to  put  his  name  to  the  letter.  Well, 
Stephen  Dorsey  is  not  in  the  conspiracy !  At  page  857,  on  the  22d  day 
of  June,  1879,  Stephen  Dorsey  writes  a  letter  to  Joseph.    Listen  to  it : 

Dear  Sir:  Your  two  letters  to  Mr.  ilerdell  have  jaat  come  to  my  attention^  and  I 
make  haste  to  answer  them. 

In  regard  to  the  schedule  time  of  50  hours  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Animas  City  being 
too  fast,  I  have  to  say  that  you  are  evidently  laboring  under  a  singular  misapprehen- 
sion. Fifty  hours'  time  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  which  is  slow  walking 
time  for  a  horse  or  man  ;  a  good  horse  will  walk  four  miles  an  hour  for  eight  hours 
«very  day  in  the  year. 

That  is  what  Stephen  Dorsey  says.  John  differs  with  him.  John  says 
it  is  equal  to  seven  mites  an  hour  on  an  ordinary  road.  That  is  what 
he  told  Brady  when  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Brady  sending  his  oath.  He 
is  going  to  perform  a  service,  he  says,  that  is  equal  to  seven  miles  an 
iiour — extraordinary.  Stephen  Dorsey  says,  "  Why,  it  is  only  equal  to 
three  miles  an  hour."  It  makes  a  big  difference  who  they  are  talking  to. 
AVhen  John  is  talking  to  Brady,  it  is  a  large  undertaking.  When 
Stephen  is  talking  to  Joseph,  it  is  a  trilling  business : 

The  time  is  slow  compared  with  the  time  on  almost  eve*^  route  in  Colorado.  The 
time  on  the  route  from  Parrott  City  to  Silverton,  over  a  worse  country  than  your  route, 
is  six  (6)  miles  au  hour. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  get  at  that  next.  Do  not  forget  that — six  miles  au 
hour : 

The  average  speed  on  nearly  all  mountain  routes  in  Colorado  is  over  four  (4)  mile« 
.au  iiour,  and  many  of  them  as  high  as  seven  (7)  miles,  and  that,  too,  over  mountain 
roads. 

Of  course,  your  men  must  go  night  and  day,  and  if  they  do  that  they  can  carry  their 
mail  on  an  easy  walk  and  make  the  time.  The  mail  muet  be  carried  on  tiine  and  three 
trips  a  week.  JVe  cannot  and  must  not  permit  the  orders  of  the  department  to  he  disre- 
garded iu  this  respect.  You  lose  your  pay  and  we  lose  oui*s  by  aoing  so;  and  to  talk 
of  the  speed  being  too  great,  it  is  so  absurd  that  we  have  not  the  face  to  go  to  the  de- 
partment about  it. 

His  modesty  would  prohibit  him  from  going  to  the  department  to  say 
anything  at  all  about  it. 

If  you  expect  to  make  this  time  by  allowing  your  carriers  to  run  only  in  the  day-time 
you  are  (^uite  right  when  you  say  it  can't  be  made,  but  it  is  your  busin  ss  to  arrange 
your  stations,  put  on  your  stock,  and  get  your  carriers  so  as  to  keep  them  going  nigut 
.and  day. 
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Over  a  route  where  the  witness  told  you  they  dare  not  travel  in  the 
night- time. 

Yonr  statement — 

Kow  listen  to  this,  gentlemen : 

Yoar  statement  that  it  would  cost  $12,000  to  run  this  service  in  50  hours  is  equally 
absurd. 

How  much  did  Brady  allow  him!  Brady  gave  him  $8,457  for  expe- 
dition alone,  and  83,316  for  increase  of  trips.  That  is,  $13,242,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  had  gone  before.  And  yet  he  has  the  cheek  to  tell 
poor  Joseph  that  $12,000  is  too  much.  Why  did  he  not  tell  that  to 
Brady!  Why  did  he  not  save  the  Government  that  amount!  Twelve 
thousand  dollars  too  much!  This  is  Stephen  Dorsey,  too,  who  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  it — he  lost  money  on  it. 

Your  statement  that  it  would  cost  812,000  to  run  this  service  in  fifty  hours  is  equally 
absard.  That  would  be  at  the  rate  of  |26  per  mile  per  annum,  while  the  average 
cost  of  home-back  service  is  less  than  five  dollars  ($5)  per  mile  per  annum. 

You  see  how  well  he  had  it  down — $5  a  mile. 

I  am  afraid  the  trouble  is  that  you  are  not  giving  this  matter  yonr  personal  atten- 
tion, which  you  will  have  to  do  before  you  will  get  it  in  shape. 

Now  there  is  no  use  of  writing  to  the  department  about  these  matters ;  we  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  Government  and  you  are  responsible  to  us,  and  this  service  must  be 
carried  according  to  the  InstmctioDs  of  the  department.  Furthermore  you  are  doing 
yourself  and  us  a  great  wrong  in  getting  postmasters  to  write  the  department,  ask> 
iug  to  have  the  old  time  restored.  This,  I  hope,  will  never  be  done  again.  If  you 
want  anything,  we  are  the  proper  persons  to  write  to.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  department  except  through  us. 

Finally,  you  can  easily  make  the  time  required  by  the  department,  to  wit,  fifty 
hours,  and  you  must  do  it  without  furth^  delay,  ' 

He  has  msCrked  that  underscored.  It  is  here  in  italics.  He  did  not 
want  him  to  forget  it. 

The  mail  munt  also  be  carried  three  times  a  week,  or  you  will  be  fined  until  there  will 
be  nothing  left  to  pay  you  or  us. 

Do  no  more  writing,  but  go  forward  energetically  and  carry  this  mail  according  to 
yonr  contract,  and  I  will  see  whether  we  can  pay  you  something  over  and  above  the 
amount  you  are  npw  getting,  which  is  $5,160  per  annum,  according  to  our  calculation. 

Whilst  they  got  $13,242  slapped  right  on,  they  are  grumbling  and 
growling  at  poor  Joseph,  who  got  $5,160,  and  telling  him  he  must  carry 
it  or  they  would  both  lose.  Of  course  there  would  be  no  doubt  about 
the  losing  if  he  did  not  carry  it. 

I  do  not  promise  to  pay  you  any  more  than  the  contract  calls  for,  but  if  you  go  for- 
ward as  you  should,  I  have  no  doubt  I  will  do  something  additional.     I  hope  to  hear 
that  this  service  is  running  on  time,  and  three  trips  a  week. 
Yours,  truly, 

S.  W.  DORSEY. 

How  familiar  he  had  become  with  the  mail,  and  how  he  amused 
Joseph  with  the  idea  that  he  was  going  to  give  him  something  addi- 
tional.  You  will  see  how  much  additional  he  gave  him  before  I  get 
through. 

Then,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1879,  is  the  next  thing  that  comes  in 
order,  lierdell  writes  a  letter  to  Josepli,  and  he  forwards  him  his  quar- 
terly pay,  less  fines  and  deductions.  Then,  on  the  same  day,  the  7th  of 
August,  John  Dorsey  makes  a  subcontract  with  Pedro  J.  Jaramillo, 
and  Rerdell  signs  that  as  attorney  in  fact  for  John  Dorsey,  and  after- 
wards John  Dorsey  indorses  this  contract  ratified.  They  must  have  had 
trouble  with  Joseph,  because,  in  June,  Stephen  Dorsey  wrote  to  him, 
and,  in  August,  they  make  a  contract  with  Pedro  J.  Jaramillo. 
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Now,  tben,  on  the  22(1  of  Aug:ust,  1879,  Rerdell  writes  a  letter  to 
Anthony  Joseph,  and  he  says  in  that  letter  to  Anthony  Joseph  that  he 
has  inaile  the  contract  witli  Pedro  J.  Jaramillo,  and  that  the  contract 
price  is  $1,200  more  than  the  §5,100  that  he  had  been  paying  to  Joseph, 
and  he  makes  a  demand  upon  Joseph  to  come  up  and  pay  him  the  $1,200, 
the  difference  between  the  two  contracts.  Xow,  poor  Joseph  was  on  the 
stand.  He  says,  *'  I  lost  everything  1  had."  He  carried  the  mail  till 
he  couhl  not  carry  it  any  longer.  Everj^^  dollar  he  had  in  the  world 
was  sunk  in  the  mail,  and  Rerdell  writes  to  him,  '*  You  must  come  up 
with  the  $1,200.''  Now,  you  know  what  Joseph  did.  Let  me  try  and 
bring  it  back  to  your  memory.  He  went  down  to  Stephen  Dorsey's 
ranch  in  New  Mexico,  and  had  a  little  talk  with  Stephen  Dorsey,  and 
he  told  Stephen  Dorsey  that  he  had  been  ruined,  that  he  could  not  carry 
the  mail  in  the  schedu'e  time.  Turn  to  pages  SG8  and  SCO.  He  told  his 
pitiful  tale  to  Stephen  Dorvsey,  that  he  had  been  ruined  by  the  fifty  hours 
schedule;  that  he  had  gone  on  until  he  had  not  a  dollar  in  the  world, 
and  he  had  no  money  left,  and  he  begged  Stephen  Dorsey  to  give  him 
something,  and  Stephen  Dorsey,  with  a  generosity  that  is  unparalleled, 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  gave  Anthony  Joseph  something — 
$109.39.  1  suppose  it  was  the  last  dollar  and  the  last  cent  that  Stephen 
Dorsey  had  left  in  the  world,  because  he  said  to  Joseph,  "You  cannot 
-expect  me  to  put  my  hand- in  my  pocket  and  pay  you.  I  got  nothing 
from  the  Government.  I  lost  it  all."  Hovr  could  Stephen  Dorsey  be 
expected  to  pay  for  it  when  he  had  lost  it  all!  Do  you  want  the  pages 
for  that?  I  refer  to  pages  S6S  and  809.  I  will  read  you  what  the  witness 
says.  He  commences  there  and  tells  about  the  difficulties  of  carrying 
the  mail: 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  sayinc^  "consume  the  earnings  of  the  service"  ? — A. Well, 
•lie  told  me  that  he  was  not  getting  a  dollar,  or  had  not  received  a 'dollar,  from  the 
Government  for  the  service  tliat  I  had  performed  from  the  Ist  of  April,  and  that,  cou- 
aequently,  he  could  not  pay  me  out  of  his  own  individual  pocket,  I  having  failed  to 
perform  the  service  as  required  in  the  fifty  hours. 

Of  course  he  could  not  pay  him  out  of  his  own  individual  i)ocket. 
He  gave  him  $109.39.  Then,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1879,  Brady 
sends  a  notice  to  the  auditor  of  Jaramillo's  contract  for  $7,300  and 
some  odd  dollars.  It  must  have  been  an  occasion  when  there  wasn't 
much  doing.  On  the  13th  day  of  December,  1879,  Rerdell  again  writes 
a  letter  to  Anthony  Joseph,  making  a  demand  upon  him  to  get  this 
money,  and  he  says,  "If  you  do  not  pay  it  we  will  sue  you."  After 
Stephen  Dorsey  had  given  him  $109.39  to  get  rid  of  him,  then  Rerdell 
comes  back  again  with  his  letter  and  talks  about  bringing  suit. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1880,  for  the  third  time,  the  postmasters  along 
this  route  notify  General  Brady  that  the  mail  cannot  be  carried.  The 
postmasters  say  In  their  letters  that  the  mail-carriers  have  done  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  carry  the  mail;  that  they  have  lost  every  dollar 
that  they  had  in  the  world;  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  it,  and  ask 
Brady  to  take  it  off.  This  was  on  the  llth  of  April,  18S0.  It  is  found 
on  page  847.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1880,  after  that  letter  had  been  writ- 
ten, Pedro  J.  Jaramillo,  the  poor  fellow  who  stood  on  the  stand,  says : 
"I  paid  $500  to  have  them  release  me  from  the  bargain,  I  paid  $500 
for  them  to  release  me  from  my  subcontract.  I  never  made  a  dollar  out 
of  it.  I  lost  everything  that  I  had  put  into  it.  I  got  the  money,  $500, 
and  to  keep  Rerdell  from  briuging  his  suit  I  paid  it  over  to  him,  and  I 
got  a  release."  And  with  a  cheek,  with  an  impudence  that  is  unparal- 
leled, they  filed  in  the  department  the  release  of  Pedro  J.  Jaramillo,  in 
which  he  gives  $500,  and  they  gave  him  a  release  in  duplicate,  and  they 
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filed  that  iu  the  departineufiii  order  to  convince  the  Auditor  that  they 
Lad  settled  amicably  with  Pedro  Jaramillo,  whose  contract  was  on  file, 
and,  therefore,  they  were  entitled  to  the  pay. 

Then,  on  the  12th  of  June.  1880,  after  Jaramillo  had  settled  with*  Eer- 
dell  and  given  liiui  the  8500,  John  Dorsey  made  a  contract  with  J.  L. 
Sanderson,  and  Kerdell  signed  that  a«  attorney  in  fact.  He  is  making 
a  i*outract  now  with  a  man  he  could  not  fool. 

Ou  the  19th  of  August,  1880,  Brady  remitted  $1,658.98,  deducted  on  the 
>^th  of  May  from  Pedro  Jaramillo.  Gentlemen,  the  order  for  that  money 
wa.s  sent  to  J.  \V.  Bosler,  the  man  who  wa«  mentioned  in  Rerdell's  state- 
ment as  the  banker,  the  cashier,  the  next  friend.  The  man  who  received 
the  remission  was  J.  W.  Bosler,  and  a  very  good  fellow  he  is,  too.  I 
l^now  him  well.  But  he  got  this  warrant  for  $1,658.98  that  they  had 
taken  off*  the  pay  of  Jaramillo.  This  was  made  on  the  19th  day  of 
August,  1880,  and  on  the  8th  of  June,  1880,  Pedro  Jaramillo  had  given 
* 500  to  get  clear.  You  remember  it.  It  was  between  June  and  August. 
He  never  heard  that  the  $1,658.98  had  been  paid  over  until  he  came  to 
this  city  to  testify;  and  true  to  their  instincts,  and  with  a  meanness  that 
i^  unparalleled,  they  never  paid  it  over.  They  put  the  $1,658  in  their 
IHx;ket  that  belonged  to  Pedro  Jaramillo  after  they  had  squeezed  $500 
out  of  him,  and  I  say  nobody  but  a  thief  would  do  an  act  of  that  kind. 
The  iwor  fellow,  broken  up,  ruined  completely,  gave  $500  to  pay  them. 
They  collected  $1,658.98  out  of  his  salary  and  they  kept  it  from  him  on 
the  mean,  miserable  pretense  that  there  had  been  a  complete  settlement, 
and  that  there  had  been  a  release  between  them.  They  forgot  to  tell 
him.  And  I  see  that  William  Turner  forgot  to  notify  Pedro  Jaramillo, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  the  man  that  there  had  been  a  remission. 
[Turning  to  Mr.  Turner.]  I  do  not  blame  you.  Turner.  You  had  a  very 
nad  tutor. 

Xow  this  remission  of  $1,658.98  was  made  after  Stephen  Dorsey-- — 
[Mr.  Wilson  here  approached  and  whispered  to  Mr.  Ker.l  I  wiil  tell 
that.  Turner  was  not  in  the  inspection  division.  But  he  happened  to 
have  charge  of  the  papers.  He  was  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the 
papers.  He  was  not  paid  to  sit  down  there  and  write  what  was  told  him 
by  another. 

John  Dorsey  was  the  man  who  got  together  the  affidavits;  who  ar- 
ranged and  fixed  this  business;  who  put  in  his  own  application  to  the 
department,  and  who  collected  or  got  the  remission  of  $  1,658  after  Stephen 
Dorsey  had  assumed  control  of  this  route. 

(rentleraen,  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  how  Joseph  protested,  how  the 
postmasters  protested,  the  oath  that  was  filed,  and  the  protest  that  was 
in  there — alAiost  a  protest — notifying  them  of  the  impossibility  of  per- 
forming the  service.  I  have  shown  you  again  how.  after  expedition  was 
put  on,  the  postmasters  wrote  back  and  said  it  could  not  be  done.  And 
yet,  gentlemen,  in  the  faee  of  all  that,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1881, 
Brady  makes  another  order,  and  he  says : 

From  January  15th,  18^1,  increase  the  service  seven  trips,  and  allow  the  contractor 
^IT.910.72. 

'  Xow,  then,  here  comes  another  remarkable  part  of  it.  With  all  the 
liotice  that  General  Brady  ha<l  placed  before  him,  there  is  a  notice  that 
i>*  stronger  yet.    He  says : 

And  aMow  the  sobcontractor  810,666.64. 

In  this  order  he  makes  it  $17,910.72,  to  be  added  to  the  $13,242.28 
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which  it  was  before ;  he  puts  on  the  face  of  the  papers  and  in  his  own 
writing  the  statement  that  this  very  mail  is  being  carried  for  $10,000. 

G-entlemenf  I  explained  to  yon  when  I  started  ont  that  the  petitions 
in  this  case  only  asked  for  increase  of  service  from  Pagosa  Springs: 
but  acting  upon  the  petitions,  Brady  increased  the  service  over  the 
entire  route.  Now,  the  testimony  of  Joseph  was  that  the  mail  couhl 
not  be  carried  in  fifty  hours.  Jaramillo  testified  to  the  same  fact. 
Postmaster  Trew  was  on  the  stand,  and  he  was  shown  four  schedules  of 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  these? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

They  were  read  to  you.  It  was  stated  on  these  schedules  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  the  mail  in  the  time  specified,  and  he  was  then 
asked  on  the  witness-stand: 

Q.  Did  you  jjet  any  more  ? 

Listen  to  what  he  says: 

I  received  a  humber  of  these  schedules.  I  never  replied  to  them.  I  threw  them  in 
the  waste-basket.  I  got  sick  and  tired  of  receiving  and  replying  to  them.  I  sent  the 
same  reply  every  time — that  it  was  impossible.  I  did  not  want  anything  to  do  with 
such  a  route. 

That  was  the  testimony  of  the  postmaster  on  the  stand. 

i^ow,  then,  the  oath  of  Dorsey  called  for,  on  the  present  schedule, 
three  men  and  seven  animals,  making  a  total  of  ten,  and  on  the  expedited 
schedule  it  would  require  nine  men  and  twenty-seven  animals,  making 
thirty-six.  Jaramillo's  testimony  was  that  he  used  six  men  and  twenty- 
six  animals,  a  total  of  thirty-two.  Now  you  know  that  Dorsey  got  the 
rate  of  from  ten  to  thirty-six,  whereas  the  total  number  that  was  used 
by  Jaramillo  was  thirty-two,  and  then  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  put 
on  more  men  and  more  animals.  He  said  if  he  had  put  more  men  and 
more  animals  on  he  could  not  have  done  it  any  better.  You  cannot 
expect  men  to  perform  an  impossibility.  They  cannot  ford  a  river  in 
the  night  unless  they  chuck  a  man  and  an  animal  in  the  river  and  watch 
the  chance  to  see  whether  they  could  cross.  Then,  if  it  is  all  right,  send 
them  ahead. 

Next,  gentlemen,  let  us  take  the  payment  in  this  case.  The  original 
pay  was  $2,745.  Then  they  cut  off  Animas  Citv  and  reduced  it  to 
$1,279.22.  Then  came  along  the  three  trips  and  made  $13,242.28.  Then 
it  was  increased  to  seven  trips,  making  $31,343.76.  Gentlemen,  Mr. 
Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  who  had  this  route  at  that  time,  received  the  modest 
sum  of  $20,672.82,  without  spending  a  dollar  on  the  route.  At  the  time 
that  he  was  talking  to  Joseph  and  telling  him  that  he  was  making 
nothing  he  was  getting  over  $20,000  clean  find  clear  out^of  this  route. 
This  is  the  longest  route  I  think  there  is  in  the  whole  lot.  There  is  more 
explanation  connected  with  it. 

Now  the  revenue  from  every  office  along  this  route  iu  the  year  187U 
was  $402.26.  But  if  you  throw  off  the  offices  that  were  supplied  by  other 
routes  where  there  was  more  than  one  route  going  in,  the  entire  revenue 
on  this  route  was  $78.  It  was  $402,  if  you  put  in  every  office,  and  $78 
when  you  take  off*  the  offices  that  were  supplied  elsewhere,  and  $31,000 
was  paid  for  that  work.  Then  it  increased  in  1880.  The  entire  revenues 
were  $935.82,  and  the  net  revenue  was  8244.68.  You  takeoff  the  offices 
that  were  on  the  route  that  were  supplied  elsewhere  in  that  year  and 
there  were  $244  collected.  The  next  year  it  was  $3,855  for  every  office, 
and  yet,  if  we  take  off  the  offices  that  were  supplied  by  the  railroad  that 
ran  down  there  at  that  time,  you  have  $262.15  as  the  entire  revenue 
received  from  this  route. 
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ROUTE  NO.  38156,  SILVERTON  TO  PARROTT  CITY. 

The  next  is  Silvertoii  to  Parrott  City,  Colo.,  route  No.  38156.  This 
was  a  ronte  of  sixty-five  miles  loii^.  There  were  two  trips  a  week,  and 
if  was  run  in  thirty  hours.  John  W.  Dorsey  was  the  coutmctor,  and  his 
pay  was  $1,488.  Miner  was  early  about.  He  witnessed  the  proposals 
and  he  witnessed  the  contract.  [Exhibiting  a  sketch  map  to  the  jury.] 
H«^re  is  the  route,  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  It  started  here  |it  Silverton 
and  ran  up  to  Animas  City,  and  then  ran  along  by  Animas  City.  Ani- 
mas City  was  taken  off  the  other  route.  The  other  route  was  stopped 
right  there  and  Animas  City  wa«  put  on  this  one.  The  cjarrier  on  this 
route  always  went  through  that  city  in  going  to  Parrott  City. 

On  the  l4lh  of  January,  1878,  Postmaster  Trew  wrote  to  Brady  that 
the  carriers  passed  through  Animas  City,  and  that  it  should  be  on  this 
route.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1878,  John  Dorsey  made  a  subcontract  with 
William  E.  Earle  for  two  trips,  at  $2,280.  On  the  Uth  of  June,  1878, 
a  distance  circular  was  sent  out,  and  it  is  with  the  files  here,  showing 
that  Animas  City  was  still  on  that  route.  On  the  1st  of  OctQber,  1878, 
Earle's  subcontract  was  tiled.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1879,  there  was 
an  order  made  to  embrace  Animas  City.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1879, 
there  was  a  change  Qf  schedule  from  thirty  to  thirty  seven  hours.  On 
the  2lst  of  April,  1879,  John  Dorsey  ma<le  his  oath.  On  the  5th' of 
May,  1879,  Dorsey  sent  his  oath  into  the  department,  wrote  a  letter  to 
seud  in  wijth  it,  and  on  the  6th  of  May  it  was  filed.  On  the  5th  of  May 
the  address  is  changed  to  Kerdell.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1879,  the  serv- 
ice was  increased  to  five  trip^  and  the  time  reduced. ,  On  the  Uth  of  No- 
vember, 1879,  Stephen  Dorsey  filed  his  subcontract.  On  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, 1879,  John  Dorsey  made  a  contract  with  Steineger.  On  the  27th 
of  November,  1879.  there  was  a  letter  from  Rerdellto  Brady  stating  that 
Dorsey  was  out  at  Silverton.  On  the  21st  of  January,  1880,  Stephen  Dor- 
sey's  subcontract  was  withdrawn.  On  the  same  day  Steineger's  sub- 
contract wits  tiled.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1880.  the  service  was  reduced 
one  trip  by  the  Postmaster-Greneral.  Then  there  was  a  deduction  from 
the  pay  remitted.  Then  there  was  a  petition  to  Brady  stating  that  it 
was  impossible  to  carry  the  mail  on  the  schedule,  and  asking  for  a  win- 
ter schedule.  Then  there  was  a  letter  from  Kerdell  ujsking  foj;*  a  winter 
schedule. 

Now,  let  us  go  back  and  take  these  dates  and  the  occurrences.  On 
the  14th  day  of  January,  1878,  before  the  service  began,  the  postmaster 
informs  Brady  that  Animas  City  Wivs  on  the  route,  and  this  was  before 
the  conti*act  was  signed  and  betbre  the  proposals  were  accepted  or  the 
bids  opened.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1878,  John  Dorsey  made  a  subcon- 
tract with  William  E.  Karle,  and  he  agreed  to  pay  Earle  $2,280.  He 
was  getting  $l,4s8  himself.  He  agreed  to  pay  nearly  a  thousand  dol- 
lars more  than  he  was  receiving.  0\i  the  14th  of  June,  1878,  there  w^as 
a  distance  circular  sent  out,  which  was  returned  and  filed  in  the  depart- 
meut,  and  which  showed  that  Animas  City  was  on  this  route.  On  the 
1st  of  October,  1878,  there  was  a  subcontnict  of  Earle  filed.  On  the 
-5d  of  January,  1879,  there  was  an  order  made  by  Brady  to  embrace 
Auimas  City,  and  to  allow  $215.65  for  carrying  the  mail  through  Ani- 
mas City,  a  place  they  had  been  carrying  it  through  all  along.  On  the 
ITth  of  March,  1879,  there  was  an  order  made  by  Brady  to  change  the 
schedule  from  thirty  to  thirty-seven  hours.  He  gave  them  seven  hours 
longer  to  carry  the  mail,  but  there  is  no  record  here  that  tliere  was  any 
deduction  fiom  their  pay  on  that  account.  On  the  31st  of  April,  1879, 
John  W.  Dorsey  made  his  oath,  and  he  m««de  it  for  seven  trips  and  fif- 
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teen  hoars.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  on  the  record  that  shows  where  they  got  those  figures. 
There  is  nothing  that  shows  how  John  Dorsey  was  to  get  at  the  seven 
trips  a  week  or  how  it  was  fixed  at  fifteen  hoars;  and  certainly  there 
has  been  lao  testimony  offered  that  shows  anything  at  all  about  it.  It 
is  sufficient  ftiat  when  the  oath  was  made  away  in  advance,  that  at  the 
proper  time  Brady  follows  the  oath,  and  the  expedition  and  iucrease  of 
pay  was  allowed  accordingly. 

Mr.  Rerdell  wrote  that  oath. '  He  did  not  sign  it,  but  he  fixed  it  up. 
Then  on  the  6th  of  May,  1879,  Mr.  Rerdell  wrote  a  letter  and  signed 
Dorsey's  name  to  it,  sending  the  oath  along,  and  the  next  day,  the  6th 
of  May,  the  oath  was  filed  with  the  letter  that  Rerdell  had  written  to 
accompany  it.  Then  there  was  the  usual  change  of  address  to  the  care 
of  Rerdell,  and  the  letter  that  w$is  sent  changing  the  address  Rerdell 
saved  John  Dorsey  the  trouble  of  writing  and  signing,  and  did  it  all  for 
him.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1879,  the  service  was  increased  five  trips 
from  the  1st  of  July,  1879,  and  the  contractor  allowed  $4,259.12.  The 
time  was  reduced  from  thirty-seven  hours  to  fifteen  hours,  and  the 
contractor  allo\^ed  $10,549.51.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  they  chaug^ed 
the  time  from  thirty  to  thirty-seven  hours  because  Animas  City  was 
put  on  the  route.  The  supposition  in  the  department  was  that  it  would 
take  them  a  little  longer  to  go  through  Animas  City. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1879,  Stephen  Dorsey' filed  a  subcontract, 
which  purports  to  have  been  made  on  the  1st  of  April.  On  the  25th  ot 
November,  1879,  John  Dorsey  made  a  contract  with  Steineger  at  $9,400. 
It  was  only  in  June  that  Brady  allowed  $10,000  for  expedition  alone;  but 
John  Dorsey  let  it  to  Steineger  for  $9,400,  and  Stephen  Dorsey  guaran^ 
teed  the  contract.  On  the  27th  of  November,  1879,  Rerdell  wrote  a  letter 
to  Brady  stating  that  John  Dorsey  was  at  Silverton  arranging  about  the 
mail.  It  seems  that  there  was  some  trouble  about  carrying  the  mail. 
It  could  not  be  carried,  and  there  was  some  complaint  about  it.  On 
the  2l8t  of  Januarj^,  1880,  Stephen  Dorsey's  subcontract  was  withdrawn, 
and  on  the  same  day  they  filed  Steineger's  subcontract.  Of  course,  if 
there  was  any  trouble  about  it  Stephen  Dorsey  did  not  want  to  be  on 
the  record.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1880,  the  Postmaster-General  ordered 
this  service  reduced  one  trip.  On  the  19th  of  August,  1880,  Brady 
writes  to  John  Dorsey  a  letter,  in  care  of  Rerdell,  that  $1,845  having 
been  deducted  from  their  pay  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1880, 
it  had  been  remitted.  It  was  so  important  for  Brady  to  inform,  Dor- 
sey and  Rerdell  that  this  remission  had  taken  place  that  in  the  midst 
of  his  ofticial  duties  and  great  press  of  business  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  personal  letter,  telling  them  that  this  remission  had  been  made. 
Now,  gentlemen,  this  fine  of  $1,845  had  been  taken  off  of  Steineger's 
pay.  I  want  to  show  you  another  extremely  honest  transaction.  When 
the  money  had  been  deducted  from  Steineger  he  was  unable  to  carry 
the  mail.  I  am  speaking  from  the  record.  You  will  find  it  all  recorded 
on  pages  1857  and  1858.  Steineger  had  failed  to  carry  the  mail,  and 
they  had  fined  him  $1,845,  and  he  wrote  to  Rerdell  and  to  Dorsey  that 
if  he  lost  this  money  he  could  not  carry  it.  They  turned  around  aud 
sent  him  $1,129.02  to  help  him  to  carry  the  mail,  giving  him  the  im- 
pression and  the  idea  that  they  were  so  liberal  that,  although  he  had 
agreed  to  become  responsible  for  the  fines,  yet  they  were  going  to 
advance  it  out  of  their  own  pocket  aud  give  him  $1,129.02.  They  kept 
that,  and,  as  Steineger  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  they  filed 
that  letter  of  Steineger's  in  the  department,  showing  that  Steineger 
had  been  paid,  and  the  whole  thing  was  certified  to  the  Auditor,  and  the 
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81,845  was  drawn  by  these  contractors  and  kept  by  them.  Now,  take 
off  the  $1,129.02  that  they  had  given  Steineger,  and  it  leaves  them  a  net 
profit  of  $715.98  that  they  put  in  their  pockets,  and  poor  Steineger  never 
lieard  a  word  about  it  until  he  got  here  to  Washington.  He  thought  he 
was  nuder  obligation  to  them,  and  was  willing  to  remember  them  in  his 
prayers  for  their  liberality  in  givinghim  >1,129.02,  when  they  had  deliber- 
ately robbed  him  of  the  other  $715  that  they  had  put  in  their  pockets 
and  kept  from  him.  On  the  8th  of  Noveml)er,  1880,  the  postmasters 
along  the  route  wrote  to  Brady  a  petition,  and  said  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  carry  the  mail,  and  they  begged  him  to  make  a  winter  schedule, 
80  that  the  mail  could  be  carried  and  the  subcontractor  would  not  be 
robbed.  Now,  these  postmasterii  out  there  saw  the  eflforts  of  these  sub- 
contractors to  carry  the  mail  and  sympathized  with  them,  and  knew  it 
was  impossible  to  do  it,  and  wrote  to  Brady  begging  him  to  change  the 
schedule.  As  soon  as  Kerdell  found  that  out  he  stepped  in,  too,  and 
wanted  a  change  of  schedule,  and  he  writes  to  Mr.  Brady  asking  for  a 
wiiuer  sckeduleof  twenty- four  hours,  and  stating  that  it  would  be  impos^ 
sible  to  carry  the  mail  in  fifteen  hours.  Gentlemen,  did  Brady  change 
the  schedule  to  twenty-four  hours!  He  never  did  anything  half  so  foolish 
as  that.  He  never  made  an  order  in  the  premises.  He  let  it  be  fifteen 
hours.  Why!  lierdell  told  the  PostmastiT-Ueneral  and  he  told  the 
Attoniey-General  why.  It  was  because  Brady  got  50  per  cent,  of  the 
fines  and  deductions.  He  got  a  greater  percentage  of  the  tines  and 
deductions  than>he  was  getting  out  of  the  combination.  He  just  let  the 
thing  run  on,  and  I  tell  you  every  order  that  was  made  making  these  im- 
l)ossible  schedules  w^as  based  upon  the  same  hypothesis.  Judge  Wilson 
put  in  a  table  of  fines  and  deductions.  Look  at  it.  Bead  it  over 
carefully.  Add  it  up.  Give  it  to  the  jury.  Call  the  subcontractors 
and  ask  them  how  much  they  got.  I  tell  you  they  did  not  get 
10  i)er  cent,  of  it.  But  the  other  side  will  tell  you,  "Oh,  we  are  not  on 
trial  for  robbing  the  subcontractors.''  Of  course  they  are  not  on 
trial  for  robbing  the  subcontractors,  but  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
testimony  in  the  case,  and  you  are  to  take  the  whole  of  it  and  not  ob- 
literate part  of  it;  and  when  you  find  that  a  man  is  ready  to  rob  one 
man,  yciu  will  bo  certain  he  will  be  equally  ready  to  rob  another. 
GaiToU,  Carson,  Postmaster  Trew,  all  told  you  the  mail  could  not  be 
carried  in  that  time.    It  was  impossible  to  do  it. 

Now,  then,  Dorsey's  oath.  He  says  it  did  require  three  men  and  ten 
animals  on  the  present  schedule;  that  it  was  taking  that  number.  That 
would  make  thirteen.  If  you  reduced  it  to  fifteen  hours  it  would  take 
six  men  and  thirty  animals,  thirty  six.  He  got  an  allowance  of  the 
difference  between  thirteen  and  thirty-six.  The  testimony  of  Carroll 
was  that  he  used  four  men  and  twelve  animals;  that  is  sixteen.  The 
difference  between  sixteen  and  thirty-six  is  very  material.  Judge  Wil- 
son, in  cross-examining,  asked  him,  "Did  you  not  put  on  more  men  and 
animalsT"  The  witness  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  He  probably 
thought  in  his  ignorance  that  Juds:e  Wilson  had  been  in  that  section 
of  country.  He  answered,  "  We  carried  the  mail  on  snow-shoes  and 
dog-sleds,"  and  he  told  how  many  horses  it  would  have  taken,  running 
day  and  njght,  tojceep  the  road  broken.  The  snow  fell  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet,  the  postmaster  said.  Judge  Wilson  asked  him,  '*  Whj'  did 
you  not  put  on  more  men  and  animals  to  keep  the  track  open?"  His 
aiKswer  was,  "The  snow  was  too  deep  to  use  horses  in  winter."  That 
^as  the  reason  he  did  not  use  more;  but  that  never  entered  into  John 
Dorsey's  calculation  when  he  swore  deliberately  that  it  would  requir^ 
thirty-six  men  and  animals  to  carry  the  mail.     It  never  entered  into  th  ^ 
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calculation  when  Turner  made  the  figuring  and  Brady  made  the  order 
that  allowed  it. 

The  pay  on  the  route  was  originally  $1,488,  and  it  was  increased  to 
$14,870.01.  Steineger's  pay  was  $9,400,  leaving  the  contractor  a  clean 
profit  of  $5,470.01.  Now  let  us  see  the  productiveness  of  this  route.  On 
every  office  on  this  route  in  1879,  $984.48  were  received.  On  the  offices 
that  were  not  supplied  by  other  rout4?s  the  total  receipts  were  $83.18. 
In  1880,  when  the  railroad  got  to  Parrott  City,  the  total  receipts  were 
$2,271.14.  On  the  route  in  the  offices  that  were  not  supplied  by  railroad 
or  in  other  ways  the  total  receips  were  $185.36.  Then,  again,  in  1881, 
it  ran  up  to  $5,670.87,  and  the  total  receipts  from  the  other  offices  were 
$179.13.  Fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  was 
the  cost  for  carrying  $179.13  worth  of  mail.  Mr.  Pennell  told  you  that 
when  the  railroad  ran  along  the  settlers  went  with  the  railroad.  Mr. 
Pennell  told  you  that  when  the  route  was  away  from  the  railroad  it  was 
settled  up  very  slowly.  These  tigures  bear  Mr.  Pennell  out,  and  £  say 
these  figures  do  not  tell  anything  but  truth.  ^ 

NO.  46132,  FROM  JULIAN  TO   COLTON. 

iN^ext  we  come  to  route  No.  46132,  from  Julian  to  Colton,  in  California. 
It  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles  long,  there  was  one  trip  a 
week,  and  the  time  was  fifty-four  hours.  John  M.  Peck  was  the  con- 
tractor, and  the  pay  w^as  $1,188.  Miner  was  a  witness  to  the  proposal 
and  a  witness  to  the  contract.  On  the  2d  of  November,  1878,  the  sub- 
contract of  Ohauncey  Hayes  was  withdrawn.  It  seems  that  Ohauncey 
Hayes  was  the  subcontractor,  but  his  subcontract  is  not  to  be  found. 
[Correcting  himself.]  I  am  mistaken.  His  subcontract  is  found.  On 
the  30th  of  December,  1878,  the  oath  of  Peck  is  said  to  have  been  signed. 
On  the  same  day  there  was  a  proposal  by  Peck  to  carry  the  mail  three 
trips  in  twenty-six  hours.  On  the  11th  day  of  April,  1879,  the  oath  was 
tiled.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1879,  Vaile's  subcontract  was  filed.  On  the 
24th  of  June,  1879,  Brady  made  an  order  for  increase  from  July  14,  1879. 

This  route  is  very  short,  but  I  will  give  you  some  very  interesting  facts. 
First  of  all  wa«  the  contract,  and  preceding  the  contract  was  the  pro- 
posal. Now,  this  route  was  in  the  name  of  Peck.  They  began  very 
early  with  it.  Miner  signed  Peck's  name  to  the  proposal.  '  Miner  signed 
Peck's  name  to  the  oath  that  accompanied  the  proposal.  Booue  says 
there  was  one  of  the  proposals  that  was  spoiled,  and  Miner  took  it  out 
of  the  room  and  came  back  with  it,  and  it  had  Peck's  name  signed  to 
it,  and  it  was  put  in  with  the  rest.  Blois  tells  you  that;  Miner  signed 
that  proposal  and  that  oath.  In  the  afternoon  apology  they  have  here 
for  a  newspaper  they  have  been  calling  Mr.  Blois  some  Very  hard  names 
as  an  expert.  When  Harvey  M.  Vaile  got  on  the  stand,  that  paper  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  was  asked  who  wTote  it.  *' John  R.  Miner; 
that  is  Miner's  writing  and  JVliuer's  signature."  He  corroborated  Blois 
in  every  paper  where  Peck's  name  was  placed,  and  Blois  said  Miner  had 
written  it.  They  were  shown  to  him  one  after  the  other.  "  Yes;  it  looks 
like  Miner's  signature."  *| Miner's  signature;"  "Miner's  signature,"  and 
other  people's  names  signed.  This  proposal  was  one  of  them.  John  R. 
Miner  signed  that  proposal  and  that  oath.  On  the  2d  of  November,  1878, 
the  subcontract  with  Chauncey  Hayes  was  withdrawn,  and  there  was  a 
letter  sent  withdrawing  that  subcontract.  Miner  wrote  Peck's  name 
to  that  letter.  Now,  who  Ohauncey  Haye«  was  we  do  not  know,  but 
we  do  know  that  Vaile  was  on  deck,  and  that  Yaile  wanted  to  control 
this  route.    Yoia  know  Vaile  got  in  on  the  29th  of  September,  1878,  and 
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got  his  subcontracts  all  fixed  up  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  and  they  found 
that  Hayes's  was  here,  and  thiscontract  was  withdrawn  to  give  Vaile  full 
swing  at  the  route.  Whether  Hayes  was  a  man  like  Ames^  that  Miner 
bad  iieraonated,  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  You  remember  that  on  the  other 
ronte  he  wrote  Ames's  name  to  a  contract,  and  wrote  Ames's  name  to  the 
letter  withdrawing  it.  Whether  lie  fixed  up  the  same  game  in  this  case 
or  not  1  do  not  know. 

On  the  30th  day  of  December,  1878,  the  oath  of  Peck  is  supposed  to 
be  made.  «lohn  K.  Miner  wrote  that  oath,  and  John  B.  Miner  signed 
Peck's  name  to  it.  If  you  do  not  believe  it,  then  you  do  not  believe 
Harvey  M.  Vaile.  Now,  that  oath  was  interlined.  It  was  not  fixed 
np  right.  It  was  erased  and  the  figures  were  changed.  I  do  not  know 
whether  John  K.  Miner  erased  the  figures  or  not,  but  he  wrote  in  the 
alteration.  It  is  so  plain  and  so  palpable  that  if  you  hold  it  in  the  light 
yon  can  see  through  it.  What  supreme  laziness  this  fellow  possessed, 
when  he  could  have  sat  down  and  made  another  oath  just  as  good  as 
the  first  one.  The  only  drawback  was  the  seal  of  the  notary,  and  I 
guess  it  would  not  have  been  much  trouble  to  have  hired  a  notary 
public  by  the  year.  On  the  30th  of  December,  the  same  day  that  the 
oath  is  supposed  to  have  been  signed,  Miner  writes  a  letter,  and  he 
signs  Peck's  name  to  it.  It  iff  a  proposal  to  carry  the  uiail  three  trips, 
twenty-six  hours,  for  the  additional  compensation  of  $1,782.  He  says, 
**0b,  well,  I  sent  in  the  oath,  but  I  am  going  to  do  it  for  less  than  the 
oath  calls  for."  Three  trips  antl  twenty-six  hours.  Why,  gentlemen, 
it  had  been  advertised  at  fifty-four  hours,  and  yet  he  wanted  to  carry 
it  in  twenty-six  hours.  Ou  the  24th  of  May,  1879,  along  comes  Vaile's 
subcontract.  It  is  <lated  the  1st  of  April,  1878.  It  is  headed  John  W. 
I>orsey  &  Co.,  and  Miner  signs  as  attorney  for  Peck.  Kerdell  is  about, 
and  he  witnesses  it. 

On  the  24tli  of  June  there  wa^s  an  order.  There  was  no  use  in  doing 
it  any  sooner,  for,  aa  I  explained  to  you  yesterday,  the  fiscal  year  begins 
in  July.  The  order  was  to  increase  two  trips  from  the  14th  of  July,  1879,' 
and  allow  contractor  $2,376  per  annum.  He  makes  another  order  to 
reduce  the  time  from  fifty-four  to  tY^enty-six  hours,  and  allow  contractor 
^5,346.  I  do  not  know  what  he  did  with  Peck's  offer  to  carry  it  for  $1,782, 
or  whether  he  considered  it  was  worth  while  to  notice  it  at  all,  or  whether 
he,  in  his  ^ood  j  udgment,  did  not  think  that  Peck,  whose  name  \^  as  signed 
by  Miner,  meant  what  it  said,  and  that  he  had  better  disregard  it.  At 
any  rate,  be  did  disregard  it«  and,  instead  of  taking  the  offer  at  $1,782, 
he  hicreaaed  the  pay,  first  for  trips  $2,376,  and  then  for  expedition 
^5.346. 

Gentlemen,  there  were  two  i)etition8  filed  in  this  route.  They  ask 
for  thirty-six  or  thirty  eight  hours  time.  Mr.  Turner  made  an  indorse- 
ment upon  these  petitions  that  the  Senators  asked  for  expedition.  A 
Senator  sent  in  the  petition  "  respectfullj^  referred  to  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Brady .^  Mr.  Turner,  with  an  eye  tp  the  interest  of  the  contractor,  in- 
dorsed it  that  the  Senator  wanted  expedition.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  was 
Hronglit  down  t(9  twenty-six  hours,  and  a  witness  on  the  stand  said, 
•*  We  misned  all  connections.  We  made  no  connection  with  any  place. 
We  misaed  it  all."  He  was  asked,  "  In  what  time  would  you  lyiake  con- 
nection?" '*  Why.  thirty-six  hours,  the  same  as  we  wanted  it.  We 
vauteil  it  thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  hours,  and  that  would  have  made 
connection."  But  they  made  it  twenty  six  hours.  The  oath  calls  for 
tliat.  and  the  application  calls  for  that,  and  so  they  made  it  twenty-six 
boiirs  and  missed  all  connection. 

Now,  then,  the  oath  says  that  on  the  present  schedule  it  requires — 
present  tense — four  men  and  five  animals,  making  nine.    Reduced  to 
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twenty-six  hours  will  require  nine  men  and  eighteen  animals,  making 
twenty-seven.  They  get  the  difference  between  nine  and  twenti'-seven. 
The  witness. Bergman  testified  that  he  carried  it  with  one  man  and  three 
animals;  that  is  four.  When  they  reduced  it  he  carried  it  with  three 
men  and  twelve  animals;  that  made  fifteen.  Miner  had  written  it 
twenty-seven.  Bergman  says  fifteen  was  all  he  wanted,  and  he  carrie<l 
it  with  fifteen,  although  the  alBftdavir  was  made  for  twenty-seven. 

The  original  pay  on  this  route  wa«  $1,188,  and  it  was  increased  to 
$8,910.  We  wanted  to  find  out  how  much  they  paid  Bergman  for 
carrying  the  mail,  and  we  were  shut  out ;  but  it  came  out  in  the  exam- 
ination that  the  new  contract  is  thirty  liours'  time,  and  that  all  that 
they  pay  for  carrying  the  mail  on  thirty  hours  is  $3,48S.  Yec  tliis  was 
$8,910,  and  the  increase  made  them  miss  all  connection. 

Let  us  see  what  the  i)roductiveness  was.  Take  every  ofiSce  on  the 
route,  and  in  1879  it  was  $524.  In  1880  it  was  reduced  to  $399.  In 
1881  it  went  up  to  $479.  In  1881  it  was  less  than  it  was  in  1879;  so 
that  expedition  did  not  amount  to  much  upon  that  route. 

NO.  46247,  FROM  REDDING  TO  ALTURAS. 

•  T^he  next  is  route  No.  40247,  from  Redding  to  Alturas,  in  California. 
The  distance  was  one  hundred  and  seventy -nine  miles;  it  was  origin- 
ally two  trips  a  week,  and  the  time  one  hundred  and  eight  hours. 
JohnM.  Peck  was  the  contractor,  and  his  pay  was  $5,988.  On  the  3d 
of  June,  1878,  Brady  ordered  an  additional  trip.  On  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1878,  Peck's  oath  was  signed.  On  the  3d  of  December,  1878,  there 
was  a^  offer  filed  to  carry  the  mail.  On  the  same  tlay  Peck's  oath  was 
filed.  On  the  same  day  Brady  ordered  an  increase  of  three  trips.  On 
the  22d  of  January,  1879,  there  was  another  oath  of  Peck  put  in.  Cn 
the  20th  of  May,  1879,  there  was  a  subcontract  made  with  Major  & 
Gulverhouse.  On  the  same  day  there  was  another  subcontract  made 
with  Major  &* Gulverhouse.  On  the  17th  ot  April,  1<S80,  the  Postmaster- 
General  ordered  a  decrease  of  three  trips.  On  the  26th  of  August,  1880, 
Mr.  French  restored  it  by  putting  on  three  trips. 

Now,  the  peculiarity  about  this  route  is  the  time.  You  know  it  was 
one  hundred  and  eight  hours.  On  the  3d  of  June  Brady  began  by  or- 
dering an  additional  trip,  and  he  allowed  $2,994  for  this  additional  trip. 
There  are  in  the  jacket  that  was  examined  in  this  case  eleven  X)etitlous, 
gU  in  the  same  language,  asking  for  an  increase  of  service  fi*om  Redding 
to  Alturas;  On-  the  strength  of  that  Brady  increased  the  service  an 
additional  trip.  Then  on  the  l*<th  of  September,  1878,  Peck's  oath  was 
signed  for  seventy -two  hours.  It  was  one  hundred  and  eight,  but  lie 
signed  the  oath  for  seventy-two  hours.  It  did  not  state  how  many 
trips,  but  it  was  for  seventy-two  hours.  Miner  attende<l  to  the  oath,  and 
wrote  the  oath  and  signed  Peck's  name  to  it.  On  the  3d  of  December, 
1878,  there  was  an  offer  filed  by  Peck  to  carry  the  mail  for  $2'>,946.  The 
oath,  then,  was  only  put  in  as  a  blind.  On  the  same  day  the  oath  and 
this  proposition  were  tiled.  On  the  same  day  Brady  makes  his  order, 
and  he  says : 

From  December  1(>,  1878,  increase  the  service  iliree  trips  per  week,  reducing  the 
tiraefioui  108  to  72  lioiirs,  and  allow  the  contractor  ^6,946  per  annum  additional, 
which  is  less  than  prorata,  but  as  iierhis  agreement. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1879,  there  is  anotheroath  of  Peck,  calling  for 
seven  trips  on  forty-five  hours.  You  know  it  was  boiled  down  to  sev- 
eutytwo,  and  then  they  got  another  oath,  and  they  put  it  in  for  foity- 
five  hours.    On  the  2()th  day  of  May,  1871),  the  subcontract  was  made 
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with  Major  &  Calverhoase.  which  was  to  carry  the  mail  six  trips  for 
^21,000.  Eerdell  signs  this  as  attorney  for  Peck.  Eerdell  officiates. 
Miner  writes  the  oath,  and  Berdell  acts  as  the  attorney  for  Peck  and 
8ign8  the  contract,  and  John  Dorsey  signs  it  as  a  witness.  On  the  20th 
of  May,  1879,  the  same  day,  there  is  another  contract  made  with  Major 
&  Calverhoase.  The  i)eculiarity  of  the'two  contracts  is  just  this :  Rer- 
dell  signed  one  as  attorney  for  Peck.  Rerdeil  signed  Peck's  name  on 
one  contract  and  John  Dorse}'  signed  it  on  the  other,  both  on  the  same 
day.  How  it  was  that  they  came  to  make  that  interchange  in  attorney- 
ship I  do  not  know,  but  there  it  is.  There  are  both  the  contracts;  Eer- 
dell attorney  in  one,  and  John  Dorsey  in  the  other.  I  will  tell  you  how 
I  think  I  explain  it.  In  the  first  ([contract  there  was  no  guarantee.  In 
the  second  contract,  that  John  Dorsey  signed,  Stephen  Dorsey  guaran- 
tees the  contract.  I  suppose  that  Major  &  Gulverhouse  did  not  want 
to  take  it  without  there  was  a  guarantee,  and  they  had  to  iix  it  up,  and 
it  did  not  make  any  difference  who  signed.  John  Dorsey  was  with 
Stephen  Dorsey,  and  he  signed  it  as  attorney  for  Peck,  and  Stephen 
Dorsey  then  guaranteed  it. 

Now,  on  this  route  Miner  drew  the  pay,  and  Vaile  drew  the  pay,  and 
Stephen  Dorsey  drew  the  pay,  and  Mr.  Bosler  drew  the  pay.  They  all 
drew  it.  They  all  had  a  share  in  it,  and  if  there  was  any  difference  of 
opinion  about  Stephen. Dorsey  he  got  this  pay.  On  the  21st  day  of  May, 
1879,  he  drew  it,  and  again  on  the  Gth  of  November,  1879,  and  Mr. 
Bosler  drew  it  afterwards,  and  Mr.  Bosler  was,  in  point  of  fact,  Stephen 
Doreey. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  was  reduced  to  seventy-two  hours.  The  mail  car- 
rier says : 

I  always  carried  this  mail  iuside  of  seventy-two  honrs. 

It  had  always  been  carried  in  that  time.  It  had  always  been  carried, 
in  forty-four  hours,  and  that  was  less  than  the  seventy  two  hours  that 
Brady  reduced  it  to.    Mr.  Major,  who  was  on  the  stand,  testified: 

We  went  through  in  aboat  forfcy-four  honrs.  In  winter  time  we  sometimes  consumed 
ixty-tive  honrs. 

He  never  heard  about  seventy-two  hours.  He  knew  nothingabout  this 
little  business  that  was  fixed  up  in  Washington.  He  was  carrying  it 
right  straight  along  in  forty -four  hours,  and  that  accounts  for  the  second 
oath  of  Peck,  where  they  were  going  to  make  adouble  deal  in  it  and  get 
it  down  to  forty-five  hours,  one  more  than  Mr.  Major  was  carrying  the 
mail  in,  and  of  course  they  could  have  raked  it  all  in  and  put  it  in  their 
pocket,  and  Major  would  never  have  known  anything  about  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Major  had  been  a  postmaster,  and  your  foreman  had  some 
cariosity,  and  he  asked  him  a  question.    He  says : 

When  yon  were  postmaster  did  you  not  notify  the  department  about  this? 

Major  says : 

Of  coarse  I  di<L     I  sent  them  in  my  return.    It  was  all  on  the  return. 

You  remember  that,  gentlemen.  There  in  the  office  before  Brady  was 
the  return  that  the  mail  was  carried  in  forty-four  hours,  and  in  the  face 
of  that  he  reduces  it  to  seventy-two  hours  and  allows  this  immense  ex- 
pwlition.    Let  us  see  .what  it  was. 

Tlie  original  pay  was  $5,988.  Then  it  was  increased  to  $35,928.  They 
paid  Major  &  Cnlverhouse  $21,000,  and  it  left  them  a  clean  profit  of 
^14,928  for  seventy-two  hours  tjme,  when  the  mail  went  through  in  forty- 
foar.  The  ])rofit8,  or  rather  the  receipts — it  is  an  outrage  tocall  it  profits. 
In  1879,  from  every  office  on  the  route,  the  amount  that  was  received 
was  $2,tf 79.90.    In  1880  it  was  $2,831.83,  and  in  1881  it  was  $2,480.16. 
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It  went  do wu  to  $2,480,  and  it  cost  $35,928  to  bring  that  into  the  public 
Treasur3\ 

ROUTE  NO.  38134,   PUEBLO  TO  ROSITA. 

Next  we  come  to  route  38134,  Pueblo  to  Bosita,  Colorado.  You  re- 
member that  roiite,  gentlemen.  There  was  only  one  office  on  the  whole' 
route.  That  was  Greenwood.  Not  Greenhorn.  Greenhorn  was  a  place 
where  the  carrier  went  from  Saint  GhMrles  to  the  water  tank.  But  this 
is  Greenwood.  This  was  a  forty-nine  mile  route,  one  trip  a  week  and 
fifteen  honrs.  John  E.  Miner  was  the  contractor,  and  he  got  $388  for 
it.  John  Dorsey  witnessed  the  tjontract.  I  will  give  you  what  appears 
in  the  record  before  going  into  the  case. 

From  July  to  October,  1878,  Frank  A.  Tuttle  was  the  subcontractor. 
On  the  21st  of  AprH,  1879,  John  W.  Dorsey,  the  subcontractor — not 
the  contractor,  but  the  subcontractor — makes  an  oath  for  an  increase 
of  seven  trips.  On  the  same  day  he  makes  another  oath.  He  makes 
an  oath  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  the  next  day  they  commenced  throw- 
ing in  their  petitions.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1879,  there  is  a  letter  from 
Governor  Pitkin  that  is  filed,  and  it  is  indorsed  by  James  B.  Belford. 
On  the  26th  of  April,  1879,  there  is  a  h  tter  signed  by  Chief- Justice 
Thatcher  and  Associate  Justice  Stone,  asking  for  an  increase  of  service. 
On  the  5th  of  May,  1879,  the  oath  is  filed  and  a  letter  along  with  it.  You 
know  on  the  5th  of  May  they  wrote  Brady  a  letter,  and  on  the  6th  of  May 
they  filed  the  letter  and  the  oath.  Ou  the  8th  of  May,  1879,  John  Dor- 
sey asks  leave  to  withdraw  his  first  oath.  Then  on  the  second  day  he 
files  his  second  oath.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1879,  Brady  orders  the  in- 
crease of  trips  and  reiluction  of  time.  On  the  22d  of  October,  1879, 
there  is  a  contract  with  Eli  Hansom  filed.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1880, 
the  postmaster  at  Greenwood  notifies  the  department  of  the  failure  of 
the  contractor  to  carry  the  mails.  On  the  3l8t  day  of  July,  1881,  the 
route  is  discontinued. 

From  July  to  October,  1878,  Frank  A.  Tuttle  was  the  subcontractr,o 
under  a  contract  with  a  man  named  Watts,  whom  you  have  heard  of  lie- 
fore.  Watts  appeared  for  Miner,  and  the  contract  called  for  $700.  Re- 
member they  were  originally  to  get  $388,  and  that  is  what  Vaile  would 
call  a  losing  contract.  On  the  19th  of  August,  1878,  tliere  is  a  letter  sent 
to  Tuttle,  which  is  found  on  page  1040.  It  is  worth  reading.  It  is 
signed  "Miner,  Peck  &  Co.'' 

It  is  headed : 

[Branch  office,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — 

Branch  office !  Wh^',  I  did  not  know  that  Vaile  had  any  need  to  fix 
up  this  branch  office  in  Kansas.     However,  here  it  is — 

John  W.  Dorsey  &  Co.,  mail  contractors.]  « 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  19th,  1878. 

Is  it  possible  they  were  printiug  for  the  njan  in  Missouri,  or  getting 
ready  bis  blanks  for  him? 

Frank  A.  Tuttle,  Box  44,  Pueblo,  Colo.  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  14tli  rcceivi  d.  We  accept  your  ]iroposition,  provided  (so  that  there 
shall  be  no  conflict)  that  a  friend  of  our8,  who  hus  recently  gone  to  Colorado,  has  not 
made  dilferent  arrangements  before  we  can  get  him  word. 

They  are  going  to  accept  Tuttle's  proposition  for  something.  Kow 
comes  the  remarkable  part  of  it : 

The  petition  for  expedition  should  be  separate  from  the  petition  for  increase  of 
nnmber  of  trips.  We  make  no  boast  of  being  solid  with  anybo<ly,  but  can  get  what 
is  reasonable. 

Yours,  trulv, 

MINER,  PECK  &  CO. 
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On  the  19th  of  Aagast,  1878,  they  did  not  boas};  of  being  solid  with 
anybody.  They  had  not  measured  Brady  up.  He  had  not  been  weighed . 
They  bad  not  tried  him  sufficiently.  They  know  now  how  solid  they  are 
with  him,  and  they  know  how  solid  he  is  with  them,  and  they  are  solid 
together  to-day.  The  only  offshoot  is  Vaile,  who  gets  on  the  stand  and 
tries  to  coax  you  to  believe  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  are 
solid — ^solid  even  yet- 
Well,  on  tlie  3d  of  September,  1878,  there  is  another  letter  at  pages 
1041  and  1042.    This  letter  is  dated  the  3d  of  Septenfber : 

Washington,  D.  C,  3d  Sept,  1878. 

FRAXK  A-  TUTTLK  : 

Yoare  23d  received. 

Now,  then,  the  19th  of  August  they  sent  the  solid  letter.  On  the  23d 
of  August  Tnttle  replied  to  it,  because  I  find  this  is  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember : 

We  have  been  looking  into  the  chances  of  having  ronte  38134  increased  to  three  trips 
a  week,  and  they  do  not  look  promising.  The  only  office  supplied  by  the  route  is 
(tfcenwood,  accdrding  to  the  rule  of  the  department,  as  Rosita  has  mail  six  times  a 
week  from  route  38132,  and  Pueblo  is  on  R.  R. 

Here  la  the  letter  telling  them  the  only  office  is  Greenwood,  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  get  an  increase  on  this  route,  because  the  other  route 
i$  seven  times  a  week,  and  a  rule  of  the  department  is  that  the  offices 
shall  be  supph'ed  from  the  ront«  having  the  greatest  number  of  trips, 
and  it  did  uot  look  promising  to  get  trips  over  this  route  when  there 
was  only  one  office  on  it. 

We  will,  however,  do  what  we  can  to  accomplish  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

if  we  fail  we  have  an  offer  to  carry  the  mail  once  a  week  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Truly  yours,  « 

MINER,  raCK  &  CO. 


If  they  could  not  get  it  increased  to  three  trips  a  week,  then  away 
goes  Frank  Tuttle.  He  was  getting  $700.  They  were  only  getting  #388, 
and  everything  depended  on  having  it  increased.  If  it  could  not  be 
done  Tuttle  might  as  well  give  up.  It  was  a  big  inducement  to  Tuttle 
to  go  ahead  with  the  petitions,  and  they  were  to  be  separate,  one  kind 
for  increase  of  tiips  and  another  kind  for  increase  of  expedition,  and  if 
he  did  as  directed  it  would  be  all  right,  and  if  he  did  uot  do  it,  '^  Tuttle, 
remember  you  are  gone.^ 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1879,  one  of  the  fhithful  postmasters  writes  a 
letter  to  Mr.  James  N.  Tyner.  It  is  found  on  page  1030  of  the  record. 
It  is  dated  March  17.  That  was  before  Brady  made  his  order  for  in- 
frease  and  so  on  : 

Greenwood,  Colorado,  March  17, 1879. 
Mr.  James  Ni  Tvxkr, 

Fir$t  Assitiant  P.  M.  General : 

My  (laty  to  the  department  requires  that  I  should  suggest  the  discontinuance  of  the 
preijent  mail  service  (weekly)  from  Pneblo  to  Kosita,  as  we  now  have  a  tri- weekly 
from  Florence  to  Greenhorn,  by  which  we  receive  all  our  mail  at  present,  and  while 
we  ftUonld  mnch  prefer  the  mute  from  Pueblo  to  Rosita,  yet  so  long  as  we  have  the 
mail  promptly  by  the  other  route,  the  service  from  Pueblo  to  Rosita  is  superfluous  and 
a  needless  expense  to  the  Government.  I  do  not  make  this  suggestion  at  the  instance 
of  any  interested  parties,  but  simply  as  a  saviug  to  the  department. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

A.  Q.  MONROE,  P.  M. 
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Mr.  Turner  was  faithftil  for  once  in  his  life.  I  rather  take  a  liking  to 
Turner.  He  is  the  onlj'  man  who  faces  the  music.  He  indorses  on 
this: 

Postmaster  at  Greenwood,  the  only  intermediate  office  on  the  roate,  states  that 
''My  dnty  to  the  department  requires  that  I  sboald  suggest  the  discontinuance  of  the 
present  mail  service  (weekly)  from  Pueblo  to  Rosita,  as  we  now  have  a  tri- weekly 
service.from  P^lorence  to  Greenhorn,  by  which  we  receive  all  oar  mail." 

Now,  that  was  uot  hid  away  in  a  corner,  but  it  was  put  right  out  on. 
the  jacket.    He  did  one  good  turn. 

This  is  on  the  17th  day  of  March.  On  the  21st  of  April,  1879,  John 
Dorsey  makes  an  oath  for  an  increase  to  seven  trips  and  ten  hours.  It- 
was  fifteen  hours.  They  wanted  to  get  it  down  to  ten,  and  he  says  it 
will  take  six  men  and  eighteen  animals  in  his  oath.  Herdell  fixes  up 
that  oath  for  Dorsey  to  sign.  Then,  on  the  same  day,  for  some  reason, 
probably  they  were  manufacturing  oaths  by  the  wholesale,  there  is  an- 
other oath,  and  remember  that  John  Dorsey  is  the  subcontractor,  and 
he  is  not  on  record.  He  calls  himself  the  subcontractor,  when  he  is  not 
on  record  in  the  case  any  more  than  I  am.  He  makes  another  oath,  and 
he  calls  it  seven  men  and  thirty-eight  animals.  Oh,  how  his  mind 
changes  in  one  day !  Six  men  and  eighteen  animals  first.  Next  it  is 
seven  men  and  thirty-eight  animals.  Well,  R**rdelldid  not  fix  that  up. 
Young  Mr.  Kellogg  fixed  that  business  up,  and  gottliat  oath  into  shape. 
It  seems  he  was  even  better  at  it  than  Rerdell.  Dorsey  was  willing  to 
swear  to  whatever  Rerdell  wrote.  Why  should  he  not  be  willing  to 
swear  to  what  Kellogg  wrote  ! 

From  the  22d  to  the  30th  of  April  petitions  were  filed  for  an  increase 
of  mail  service  from  Pueblo  to  Rosita.  These  petitions  did  not  ask  to 
have  it  over  this  route.  From  Pueblo  to  Rosita  they  had  a  triweekly 
mail  that  went  up  by  Florence  and  touched  the  railroad,  and  they  got 
their  mail  of  faster  time  in  that  way.  But  they  are  put  in  this  jacket. 
[Turning  to  Mr.  Turner.]  Now,  Mr.  Turner,  you  did  not  do  your  duty 
there.  You  ought  to  have  put  them  in  the  other  jacket.  They  were 
put  into  this  jacket  on  this  route. 

[To  the  jury.  J  On  the  26th  of  April,  1S79,  there  is  a  letter  from  Gov 
ernor  Pitkin  filed,  and  on  the  back  of  the  letter  Mr.  Belford  puts  an 
indorsement.  Now,  that  letter  asks  for  an  increased  service  from  Pu- 
eblo to  Rosita,  but  it  did  not  state  the  route,  and  it  is  forwarded  and 
Mr.  Belford  put«  his  name  to  it : 

ReBpectfully  referred  to  Thomas  J.  Brady. 

When  these  letters  were  being  read,  and  when  these  petitions  were 
being  rea<l,  it  was  warm,  and  your  honor  said,  <^  What  is  the  use  of  i*ead- 
ing  themf  Why,  they  are  written  by  honorable  men.  Mr.  Brady  had 
a  right  to  regard  them.  Governor  Pitkin  wrote  the  letter  and  Mr. 
Belford  indorsed  it."  Your  honor.  Governor  Pitkin  did  not  write  the 
letter,  unless  Mr.  Rerdell  happens  to  be  Governor  Pitkin.  The  wit- 
nesses say  it  is  his  handwriting.  Oh,  if  I  were  accused  of  wilting  a  let- 
ter and  I  did  not  do  it,  I  would  get  right  on  the  stand  and  say  I  did 
not  do  it.  But  they  never  brought  you  a  witness  here  who  said  Rer- 
dell did  not  write  that  letter.     We  say  he  did. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  As  Rerdell  is  not  present  I  avail  myself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  get  an  exception  to  the  expression  of  the  gentleman.  Make 
a  note  of  it. 

The  Court.  What  expression  do  you  object  to  ! 

Mr.  MoSwEENY.  Mr,  Rerdell  is  charged  with  writing  this  letter. 
The  gentleman  says :  "  Oh,  if  I  were  charged  with  writing  it  I  would 
get  up  in  court  and  deny  it."    I  except  to  it. 
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Mr.  Mebriok.  Now,  sir,  we  will  have  a  talk  about  that. 

The  Court.  I  just  happened  to  look  at  the  statute  this  morning. 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  will  have  to  argue  it  sooner  or  later.  I  have 
something  of  the  same  kind  tp  say. 

The  Court.  The  act  approved  March  16, 1878,  volume  20,  page  30, 
entitled  '<An  act  to  make  persons  charged  with  crimes  and  offenses 
competent  witnesses  in  the  United  States  and  Territorial  courts,"  pro- 
vides: 

Ikit  enaeicdf  4^c,<,  That  in  the  trial  of  all  indictments,  informations,  complaints,  and 
other  pn)ceeding8  aj^ainst  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of  crimes,  offenses, 
and  miademeanorn  in  the  Unit-ed  States  courts,  and  courts  martial  and  courts  of  in- 
quiry, in  any  State  or  Territory,  including  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  person  so 
chai^d  shall,  at  his  own  request,  but  not  otherwise,  be  a  competent  witness.  And 
hi^  failure  to  uiako  snch  request  shall  not  create  any  presumption  against  him. 

Mr.  Merbick.  That  is,  a  presumption  of  guilt — shall  not  create  any 
presumption.  I  have  a  number  of  authorities  on  the  subject,  but  I 
haven't  them  here,  for  I  did  not  come  from  iny  office  to  the  court-room 
ihis  morning.  **  Shall  not  create  any  i>resumption  of  guilt,''  but  where 
testimony  is  in  the  possession  of  the  other  side  as  to  any  one  specific 
fact,  either  side  has  a  right  to  coniment  upon  the  failure  to  produce  that 
fact,  if  it  bean  incidental  fact,  but  not  the  right  to  claim  that  the  party 
is  guilty  of  the  crime  charged  because  he  did  not  testify.  There  is  a 
distinction.  You  do  not  presume  him  to  be  guilty  of  the  body  of  the 
cxirae  if  he  did  not  choose  to  testify  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  tes- 
tify. But  where  one  particular  fact  is  in  tlie  possession  of  the  other 
party  you  nia^'  comment  upon  what  a  man  would  do  generally,  and  you 
may  comment  generally  upon  what  a  man  would  <lo  anyhow,  may  it 
please  your  honor,  without  asking  the  jury  to  presume  that  the  man  is 
guilty  liecause  he  did  not  testify.  May  1  not  go  to  that  jury  and  say 
that  flight  is  an  evidence  of  crime  f  May  I  not  go  to  that  jury  and  say 
that  the  various  badges  of  crime  mentioned  in  the  law  are  evidences  of 
crime !  And  may  I  not  say  that  it  is  the  universal  rule  of  humanity- 
that  where  innocence  prevails  a  man  is  proud  to  make  a  clean  breast 
and  avow  it  f  May  I  not  say  that  as  a  rule  of  human  nature  ?  But  I 
do  not  ask  them  to  presume  his  guilt  from  the  mere  fact  that  the  man 
did  not  request  that  he  should  go  on  the  stand.  The  law  of  Congress 
never  intended  to  arrest  the  operation  of  human  logic  nor  to  stay  the 
perpetual  influences  of  the  laws  of  nature.  I  may  say  that  if  a  man  is 
guilty  flight  is  an  evidence  of  guilt ;  that  whei-e  innocence  prevails  a 
clean  open  statement  is  the  rule  of  human  nature. 

Mr.  Oarpknteu.  Tlie  court  has  twice  decided  this  question. 

Mr.  Mebrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Twice. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  was  up  incidentally  and  I  did  not  argue  it,  and  I 
skall  arg^e  it  hereafter.  I  shall  present  it  to  your  honor  in  a  prayer, 
and  argue  the  prayer  fully. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  court  has  decided  it. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  If  the  court  please,  to  argue  these  questions  is  it- 
self to  violate  the  statute.  Therefore,  when  .>our  honor  the  other  day 
»iid  that  I  had  not  made  my  exception,  I  did  not  intend  to  be  curt  to 
the  court,  but  I  said  it  was  one  of  those  things  that  required  no  ruling. 
It  is  one  of  those  things  named  and  nominated  as  improper  conduct 
npon  the  part  of  the  Government  or  the  prosecuting  officers.  If  a  juror 
were  to  come  staggering  jnto  the  box  wholly  intoxicated  and  incapaci- 
tated for  action,  I  would  not  require  the  ruling  of  the  court.  The  court 
could  neither  rule  one  way  or  the  other.     What  is,  is.    It  would  be  im- 
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proper  coDduct  on  the  part  of  the  juror,  and  that  would  be  all  there  is 
of  it.  Now,  at  this  time,  and  at  this  ])lace,  there  is  an  inconsistency  of 
argument,  and  in  this,  to  wit:  The  very  mention  and  discussion  of  it 
brings  on  the  evil  that  the  statute  is  intended  to  guard  against,  and  I 
will  not  even  mention  the  statute.  We*  have  statutes  like  unto  this 
in  the  West.  I  know  the  rulings,  and,  in  answer  to  what  is  claimed,  I 
will  have  some,  too.  It  has  been  decided  there  that  wh^n  a  party  sat 
bj'  and  did  not  even  except,  and  the  court  above  said,  "  Why  did  you 
not  excej)t,"  the  Supreme  Court  said,  "  To  except  would  bring  to  the 
mind  of  the  jury  the  very  evil  that  the  statute  is  intended  to  guard 
against.''  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  requires  delicacy  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution,  and  our  courts  have  said,  '*  When  ye  so  lack  in  pro- 
prieties, your  verdicts  thus  obtained  shall  go  for  nothing.''  Why  do 
the  statutes  speak  of  it  at  allf 

The  OouBT.  In  the  warmtli  of  discussion,  of  course,  counsel  soiue- 
times  will 

Mr.  McJSaveeny.  [Inter]>osing.|  I  simply  «ay,  as  brother  Merrick  says 
he  is  going  to  have  some  more,  I  will  wait  and  get  it  all  together.  The 
more  the  merrier. 

The  CouBT.  Wait  until  the  time  comes.  In  the  warmth  of  discus- 
sion, I  was  going  to  say,  rem4rks  are  sometimes  uttered  by  counsel  that 
are  strictly  improper. 

Mr.  McSWEENY.  The  other  day  when  I  msde  the  remark,  Mr.  Mer- 
rick, instead  of  taking  the  hint  at  all,  turned  to  me  fiercely,  ^'  Sir,  I  ex- 
cept ',  put  it  down  again,  and  I  repeat  it."  And  I  did  except  again.  That 
is  the  way  I  w^s  met  in  debate.    There  was  not  any  heat  about  it. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  It  was  very  cool  and  deliberate,  and  intended  to  be. 

The  CoUET.  An  exception  is  always  taken  to  the  ruling  of  the  court. 
You  cannot  except  unless  it  is  to  some  ruling  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Caepenteb.  That  was  objectetl  to- 

The  CouBT.  Here  was  a  remark  that  the  court  did  not  authorize, 
and,  of  course,  there  is  no  ruling  of  the  court  in  regard  to  it.  All  that 
the  court  can  say  in  regard  to  a  remark  of  this  kind'  is  that  the  jury 
shall  not  regard  the  act  of  Uie  defendant  Berdell,  or  his  failure  rather 
to  act,  as  a  witness  in  the  case  as  a  reason  and  presumption  agaiust 
him. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Cannot  your  honor  say  further  than  that,  that  coansel 
shall  not  make  such  remarks! 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  The  court  cannot  stop  counsel  from  making  the  re- 
marks. 

The  CouBT.  Counsel  have  made  the  remarks,  and  Mr.  Merrick  has 
given  notice  that  he  desires  to  raise  this  question  and  have  it  fully 
argued  hereafter.  But  until  that  time  comes  I  shall  hold  that  remarks 
founded  upon  the  failure  of  defendants  to  appear  upon  the  stand  as 
witnesses  are  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Oabpenteb.  All  right.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Mebrick.  I  agree  to  that.  Mr.  Ker  said  this,  "  If  I  were  charge<l 
with  writing  a  letter,  and  did  not  write  it,  I  would  denj'  it."  He  did 
not  speak  of  the  defendants. 

The  Court.  We  all  understand  what  that  means. 

Mr.  Mebrick.  You  cannot  exclude  reasoning  upon  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. ^ 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No;  nor  confine  counsel  to  the  rulings  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  say  one  word  about  this  matter. 

The  Court.  But  the  court  has  decided  already  for  you. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know,  but  I  am  going  further  than  that. 
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The  CoTJBT.  When  the  time  comes  that  Mr.  Merrick  has  ^ven  notice 
of  for  the  disenssion  of  this  subject,  I  shall  take  ple-asure  in  listening  to 
you. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  this  question  to  the  court  or 
to  the  jury.  I  say  that  the  mention  of  this  thing  is  a  gross  violation  of 
the  law,  and  therefore  I  ask  the  court  to  admonish  the  counsel  that  this 
thing  will  not  .be  permitted  in  the  argument  of  this  case.  I  say  that 
Mr.  Merrick  has  no  right  to  stand  before  this  court,  in  the  face  of  that 
statute,  and  say  that  he  proposes  even  to  argue  this  question;  and  1 
Ray  that  it  ie  improper  for  the  court  to  allow  him  to  stand  up  in  the 
face  of  that  statute  and  mafte  a  proposition  of  that  kind.  Kow,  this 
statute  \s  intended  for  the  protection  of  parties  who  are  on  trial,  and 
they  have  no  mode  of  protetiting'  themselves,  excepting  by  the  actions 
and  through  the  admonitions  of  counsel  that  this  thing  will  not  be  per- 
mitted, and  when  Mr.  Merrick  stands  before  the  court  and  says  that  he 
proposes  to  do  thus  and  so,  we  have  no  means  of  protecting  ourselves 
other  than  to  call  upon  the  court  to  admonish  him  that  that  thing  will 
not  be  permitted. 

The  Court.  The  court  cannot  exercise  authority  in  so  arbitrary  a 
style  as  that,  I  think.  Every  statute  has  to  be  construed,  and  if  counsel 
deem  it  proper  to  make  a  motion  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
^statute,  addressed  to  the  court  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  counsel  ^ 
will  not  be  denied  that  privilege.  Of  course  the  court  will  hear  argu- 
ment upon  almost  any  motion  if  it  is  at  all  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 
There  are  some  motions  which,  on  the  face  of  them,  are  so  absurd  that 
the  court  will  not  listen  to  argument  about  them.  But  without  under- 
taking to  express  any  opinion  in  regard  to  this  motion  which  has  been 
indicated  by  Mr.  Merrick,  the  court  for  the  present,  and  as  long  as  this 
argument  shall  contitiue,  will  hold  counsel  to  abstaining  from  comment 
upon  the  failure  of  any  of  these  defendants  to  appear  as  witnesses  in 
the  case.  I  think  that  is  the  fair  meaning  of  the  law.  But  still  I  do' 
not  mean  to  deny  the  counsel  for  the  Government  the  privilege  of  rais- 
ing that  question  on  any  prayer  hereafter. 

Mr.  ToTTEK.  Your  honor,  I  desire  to  note  an  exception  to  what 
brother  Merrick  said,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  misbehavior  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecuting  officer,  and  I  <lesire  to  have  it  put  upon  the 
record  that  the  attention  of  the  court  has  been  called  to  the  misbe- 
havior of  the  counsel,  and  that  the  counsel  persists  in  it,  and  that  we 
are  entitled  to  have  that  matter  reviewed  on  appeal  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  Court.  As  1  said  before,  the  court  has  ma<le  no  ruling  about  it, 
and  you  are  anticipating  what  counsel  may  do. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  But,  your  honor,  the  mischief  has  been  done.  The  very 
mischief  which  we  say  the  statute  was  devised  to  prevent  has  been  done 
this  morning,  to  some  extent,  and  also  the  oth^r  ds^y. 

The  Court.  What  mischief  has  been  done  now! 

Mr.  Merrick.  Wlipre  is  thettiisbehaviort  ■  I  would  like  the  fastidious 
gentleman  who  stood  here  and  saw  his  own  letter  offered  in  evidence  to 
tell  me  where  the  misbehavior  is. 

The  Court.  We  must  regard  each  otiier  as  reasonable  beings.  Every 
man  in  this  land  is  presumed  to  know  that  this  statute  exists. 

3Ir.  TottbK.  I  know  that. 

The  Court.  And  this  statute  gives  to  every  man  indicted  the  privi- 
It'ge  of  not  standing  as  a  witness  for  himself. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Very  well. 

The  Court.  Every  one  of  the  jurors  knows  that. 

Mr.  Totten.  Of  course. 
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The  OoiXBT.  Then  the  jury,  in  the  progress  of  the  trial,  see  that  the 
witness  does  not  appear.  A  juryman  observing  that  fact  knows  it  just 
as  well  as  if  counsel  had  informed  him  or  the  court  had  informed  him. 
What  harm  is  done  if  counsel  state  a  fact  whicli  the  jury  may  know, 
and  which  every  man  engaged  in  the  trial  knows  t  ^p  harm  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  We  think  there  is  harm  done. 

The  Court.  The  only  way  that  we  can  enforce  this  statute  is  this. 
The  court  will  ml  vise  counsel  to  make  no  remarks  based  upon  the  failure 
of  the  defendant  to  appear  as  a  witness  for  himself,  and  will  advise 
the  jury  in  the  words  of  the  statute  that  tke  failure  of  the  defendant  to 
appear  as  a  witness  on  his  own  behalf  shall  not  create  a  presumption 
against  him. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  Very  good,  your  honor.  But  that  was  done  the  other 
day,  so  far  as  counsel  are  cx>ncemed,  and  it  has  happened  again  this 
morning. 

The  OouBT.  What  harm,  as  I  said  befoi-e 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interposing.]  We  think  it  does  harm. 

The  GouBT.  As  I  said  before,  what  possible  harm  can  be  done  or  can 
have  happened  from  the  remark  that  has  been  made,  a  remark  which 
merely  statev  what  the  jury  all  know? 

Mr.  ToTTKN.  Yes,  but  your  honor  may  think  it  is  harmless,  whilst  we 
'  m^y  think  it  is  not.    I  simply  arose  to  say  that  it  was  misbehavior  on 
the  part  of  the  x)rosecutiug  officer,  and  I  desire  to  have  it  noted,  and  to 
have  it  noted  that  we  object  to  it  and  except  to  it. 

The  Court.  Except  to  the  behavior  of  counsel  on  the  other  side  t 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  You  cannot  except  to  the  behavior  of  counsel  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  We  shall  try  it. 

The  Court.  You  can  only  except,  as  I  said  before,  to  the  ruling  of  the 
court. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  the  court  please,  1  except  to  what  the  court  has 
said. 

The  Court.  Now  you  are  on  strong  ground. 

Mr.  Totten.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  MoSwEENY.  I  suppose  if  there  was  an  intoxicated  juror  came 
into  the  box  there  would  be  a  grodnd  for  a  new  trial. 

The  Court.  But  that  motion  is  addressed  to  the  court. 

Mr.  McSwEKNY.  Yon  can  set  it  aside. 

The  Court.  General  Henkle  has  seen  the  point. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  If  the  court  please,  I  would  like  to  make  one  sugges- 
tion in  regard  to  this  matter.  Mr.  Merrick  says  he  proposes  to  argue 
this  question  to  the  court. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Merrick  may  repent. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Very  well.  I  only  want  to  make  a  suggestion.  I 
do  not  occupy  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  court  that  I  cannot  he  heard 
a  moment.  The  court  says  he  cannot  prevent  his  arguing  it.  I  admit 
that.  I  bow  to  the  ruling  as  I  do  to  all  the  rulings  of  the  court,  but 
the  court  can  say  to  the  gentleman,  aud  in  my  judgment  it  ought,  "File 
your  authorities  with  me,  sir,"  and  we  will  do  the  same.  I  object  to 
this  question  being  argued  here  to-day  on  account  of  the  mischief  it 
could  do,  and  ask  the  court  to  decide  that  the  gentleman  is  out  of  order. 

The  Court.  The  court  overrules  that  intimation. 

Mr.  Merrick,  I  shall  claim  my  right. 
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The  CouBT.  It  is  not  a  motion,  because  as  I  understand  it  has  noth- 
ing to  go  on. 

Mr.  Gabpenter.  Your  honor  can  have  it  in  that  way. 

The  CouBT.  You  can  do  it  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  Gabpenter.  We  will  do  it  now. 

The  Court.  The  court  overrules  your  motion,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
Darned,  because  it  is  out  of  order  now. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  will  be  rather  too  late  after  he  makes  the  oral 
argnment,  I  should  think. 

The  Court.  It  has  been  arrested  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Cabpenteb.  But  he  says  he  won't  stay  arrested. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  Not  if  I  can  help  it. 

The  Coubt.  [To  Mr.  Carpenter.]  Oh,  I  do  not  understand  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  I  have  always  obeyed  the  slightest  intimation  of  the 
ooart,  and  your  honor  will  vindicate  me,  and  say  that  I  have,  too. 

The  Coubt.  Let  us  go  on. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  Let  us  take  a  recess  now. 

The  Coubt.  Well,  we  will  take  a  recess  now. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its 
Qsaal  recess. 


afteb  regess. 

Mr.  Ker.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  was  on  this  route  from  Pueblo  to  Bo- 
sita.  The  last  letter  that  I  gave  you  was  one  of  the  25th  of  AprU, 
1879,  written  apparently  by  Governor  Pitkin,  and  indorsed  by  Mr. 
Belford,  but  in  reality  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Berdell.  I  mention  the 
facf  that  if  I  were  changed  with  anything  of  that  kind  I  would  go  on 
the  stand 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Interposing.l  That  will  not  do,  Mr.  Ker. 

The  Coubt.  Yon  must  not  ao  that. 

Mr.  Keb.  I  was  going  to  explain  and  take  that  back. 

The  Coubt.  You  can  take  it  back  without  explaining. 

Mr.  Ker.  What  I  would  do,  I  do  not  think  is  saying  what  the  de- 
fendants should  do ;  but  I  was  going  to  explain  it  and  take  it  back, 
and  I  will  say  that  hereafter  I  shall  endeavor  not  to  even  give  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  a  chance  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  court.  Of 
course  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  hear  and  see  what  is  going  on,  and 
you  cannot  exclude  it  from  the  human  mind.  They  cannot  act  as  pup- 
pets. On  the  26th  day  of  April,  1879,  the  very  next  day,  there  was 
another  letter  tiled.  It  is  signed  by  Chief  Justice  Thatcher  and  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Stone  of  the  supreme  court  of  Colorado.  It  is  dated  the 
26th  day  of  April,  1879,  and  is  found  on  page  1022: 

Denver,  Colo.,  April  26,  1879. 

8ir:  The  mail  from  Paeblo  toRosita  ought  to  run  daily,  aud  the  time  it  is  made  in 
»boald  be  reduced. 

Tbat  part  of  our  State  is  now  attractiug  thousands  of  people,  and  the  additional 
Qiail  facilities  are  abeolately  imperative. 
I  hope  yon  will  have  it  made  daily  immediately. 
Very  respectfully, 

HENRY  C.  THATCHER, 

Chief  Justice^  Colorado. 
WILHER  F.  STONE, 
Associate  Justice  Supreme  Court, 

Hon.  T.  J.  Brady, 

Secoftd  As^t  F,  M,  General. 
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When  we  got  down  that  far  the  court  said : 

If  you  have  any  more  petitions  of  that  kind  I  do  not  care  about  hearing  them  ou 
your  Bide. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  simply  reading  them  in  parsuance  of  what  we  stated  at  the  outset 
we  would  do. 

Tne  Court.  The  prebumplion  is  that  the. act  of  the  dfllcera  of  the  government  -was 
right ;  and  these  papers  which  seem  to  authorize  the  orders  that  were  made,  it  seeing 
to  me,  are  not  papers  that  you  need  produce. 

And  then  Mr.  Bliss  said : 

We  only  produced  them  because  we  undertook. to  produce  everything  that  was  in 
the  jacket. 

Now,  you  will  remember  that  during  the  trial  of  this  case,  while  the 
papers  were  being  presented,  there  was  not  an  occasion  upon  wliicli 
Colonel  Bliss  said  he  would  do  anything  that  he  did  not  fulfill  his  prom- 
ise. Never  once  during  the  entire  trial  of  this  case  has  he  made  a  state- 
ment that  he  has  not  fulfilled  to  the  utmost.  I  never  met  in  all  my  ex- 
perience a  more  conscientious  man  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  or  a 
fairer  man  before  a  jury.  When  your  honor  made  the  statement  that  1 
hare  read,  we  did  not  know  that  we  would  be  able  to  prove  anythiug- 
connected  with  these  letters,  although  we  had  an  idea ;  Colonel  Bliss, 
in  fairness  to  the  defense,  would  not  say  he  would  prove  anything 
wrong.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  we  went  beyond  wHat  was  expected  in 
the  case.    That  letter  was  written  by  Montfort  C.  Rerdell. 

The  Court.  The  Pitkin  letter! 

Mr.  Keb.  Yes,  sir.  He  wrote  the  letter  of  Governor  Pitkin,  and  he 
wrote  the  letter  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  If  he  did  not  write 
it;  if  it  is  not  his  writing 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  [Interposing.]  I  want  to  know  your  authority  for  say- 
ing that. 

Sir.  Keb.  The  testimony  on  pages  1477  and  1479. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Whose  testimony! 

Mr.  Keb.  From  the  testimony  of  the  man  who  went  on  the  stand  and 
said  *'that  is  Rerdell's  handwriting." 

Mr.  Henkle.  Who  was  that!    Blois! 

Mr.  Keb.  Yes,  sir.  If  it  is  not  so  I  will  sit  down,  and  you  may  x>ut 
a  witness  on  the  stand  who  will  saj'  it  is  not  so.  Do  not  depend  upon 
the  argument  of  counsel.  Put  somebody  on  the  stand  who  will  say  it 
is  not  Kerdell's  writing.    I  defy  you. 

Then  there  is  another  letter  written  on  the  6th  of  May,  1879.  It  is  a  let- 
ter transmitting  the  oath.  John  W.  Dorsey's  name  is  signed  to  it  .Mont- 
fort C^  Rerdell  signed  Dorsey's  name  to  that  letter.  Then  on  the  6tU  of 
Maj',  1879,  the  oath  of  Dorsey  comes — a  man  who  says  he  was  subcon- 
tractor, but  whose  name  does  not  ap[)ear  on  the  record.  He  makes  the 
oath.  That  is  put  in  and  filed  in  the  department.  Then  on  the  8th  of 
May,  lb79,  Dorsey  comes  in  with  a  letter,  and  he  asks  permission  to 
withdraw  his  first  oath.  Rerdell  writes  Dorsey's  name  to  that  letter. 
Then  on  the  same  day  he  tiles  the  other  oath.  Let  me  give  you  the 
difference  again  in  the  figures  so  that  you  will  see  what  they  are  getting 
at;  first  he  says  it  required  six  men  and  eighteen  animals.  In  the  sec- 
ond oath  he  says  it  required  seven  men  and  thirty-eight  animals.  The 
first  oath  was  withdrawn,  and  the  second  oath  was  i)ut  in.  In  his  let- 
ter asking  to  withdraw  it,  he  says  he  has  made  a  mistake.  That  letter 
is  found  on  page  1022 : 

I  have  the  boDor  to  request  the  privilege  of  withdrawiug  the  statement  I  presented 
some  days  ago — 
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It  was  only  presented  two  days  ago — 

M  to  tb«  men  and  animals  re<inired  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  on  route  38134, 
in  order  to  correct  an  error  therein. 

And  he  withdrew  it  and  put  In  the  other  oath  when  he  had  no  more 
to  do  with  the  route  than  you  or  I  had,  unless  you  believe  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  who  said  they  were  all  engaged  in  this  combination. 

Then,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1879,  Brady  orders  an  increase  of  service  of 
six  tri]>8  from  July  14, 1879,  and  allows  the  contractor  $2,328  per  annum, 
and  makes  the  order,  ^^  Beduce  the  time  from  fifteen  to  ten  hours,  and  allow 
coutractor  $5,432  per  annam  additional."  1  hat  was  for  a  route  that  only 
hail  one  office  on  it,  and  a  route  that  only  had  one  trip  upon  it;  when 
Greenwood  was  sopplieil  from  the  railroad,  supplied  from  another  route 
tutirely;  when  Bosita  was  supplied  from  another  source;  when  on  the 
other  route  there  were  seven  trips  a  week,  and  they  were  getting  their 
mail  8atisfactorilj' ;  when  the  postmaster  had  written  to  him  that  they  did 
not  require  it.  In  the  face  of  all  that  Brady  makes  this  order.  Then 
ou  the  22d  of  October,  1879,  they  make  a  subcontract  with  Eli  Hanson, 
and  in  that  subcontract  he  agrees  to  carry  the  mail  for  $3,100.  Why, 
expedition  alone  was  $5,432.  Berdell  signs  this  subcontract  as  the 
attorney  for  Miner.  ^ 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1880,  the  postmaster  at  Greenwood  informs  the 
de[>artment  of  the  failure  of  the  contractor.  Even  then  Hanson  did  not 
^0  on  with  his  contract.  I  suppose  he  considered  it  amusement.  On 
the  3l8t  of  July,  1881,  the  entire  route  was  discontinued  as  useless. 

Postmaster  Gooch,  who  was  on  ihe  stand,  said  that  Bosita  got  its 
mail  by  Canon  City;  that  the  mail  east  from  Pueblo  did  not  come  over 
tbis  route.  When  the  route  became  daily  only  two  or  three  letters 
I^assed  over  the  route,  and  sometimes  only  the  mail  bill.  There  was 
])at  in  a  long  batch  of  reports,  and  only  the  mail  bill,  only  the  mail  bill 
from  one  office  to  the  other;  not  a  letter,  not  a  paper,  not  a  package, 
only  the  mail  bill ;  and  yet  there  was  expedition  upon  the  route.  Dorsey, 
in  his  first  oath  said — but  what  is  the  use  of  referring  to  the  present 
time!  I  will  call  your  attention  to  what  he  said  it  would  require, 
'*seven  men  and  thirty-eight  animals,"  a  total  of  forty-five.  In  the  other 
oath  he  Siiys,  "six  men  and  eighteen  animals,"  a  total  of  twenty-four; 
bat  he  said  in  one  oath,  it  required  a  total  of  eight,  and  he  wanted  the 
difference  between  eight  and  twenty -four;  and  then  in  the  other  oath 
be  said  it  was  fifteen,  and  he  wanted  the  diiference  between  fifteen  and 
forty-five.  That  wa«,  the  expedition  wtis  between  fifteen  and  forty-five. 
Tattle  testifies  that  he  had  only  four  men  and  eight  animals,  twelve,  and 
if  be  did  not  carry  passeng'Ts — he  carried  passengers  on  part  of  the 
route — all  it  would  have  required  would  have  been  two  men  and  three 
animals,  a  total  of  five. 

Now,  let  us  see  who  gets  tlie  pay.  On  May  10,  1879,  Vaile  drew  part 
of  the  pay  of  this  route,  and  Miner  receipted  for  the  warrant,  as  attor- 
ney for  Vaile.  Then,  in  stepped  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  and  lie  draws  the 
l«y,  and  after  he  had  drawn  the  pay  John  VV.  Bosler  Comes  along  and 
draws  th"  pay,  and  the  witnesses  testify  that  Bosler  was  Dorsey.  Of 
c^mrse  he  was  not  the  same  man,  but  it  was  the  same  business  firm. 
Now,  the  original  pay  was  $3S8,  and  it  was  increased  to  $8,148.  They 
paid  Hanson  $3,100,  and  had  a  clean,  clear  profit  of  $5,048.  What  is 
the  use  of  my  reading  to  you  the  receipts.  They  are  i)ut  in  here  page 
after  page.  Not  a  dollar,  not  a  cent,  not  a  letter,  not  a  paper,  nothing 
bat  the  way-bill  going  from  one  postmaster  to  another,  and  sent  as  regu- 
lar as  clock-work  up  to  the  department,  and  filed  there.  Had  Brady  been 
an  honest  oflftcer  he  would  have  known  what  was  going  on  and  put  a 
stxfp  to  it. 

No.  14336 176» 
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NO.  38140,   TRINIDAD  TO  MADISON. 

The  next  route  is  No.  38140,  from  Trinidad  to  Madison,  Colorado.  It 
was  forty-five  miles  long,  there  was  one  trip  a  week,  and  the  time  was 
thirteen  hours.  John  K.  Miner  was  the  contractor,  and  the  pay  was 
$338.  John  W.  Dorsey  witnessed  the  contract  in  this  case.  I  see  some 
of  you  gentlemen  have  maps.  There  was  an  elbow  made  in  this  route 
which  was  caused  by  putting  in  Baton.  Bight  above  that  you  will  find 
the  railroad,  and  Pulaski  on  the  railroad.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1878, 
before  the  contract  went  into  effect,  Brady  made  an  order  to  embrace 
Baton  on  the  route  without  increase  of  distance  or  pay.  On  the  1 8th  of 
September,  1878,  Postmaster  De  Busk  wrote  a  letter  asking  that  Baton 
be  supplied  from  the  railroad,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  not  firom 
the  mail  route.  On  the  13th  of  November,  1878,  Mr.  French  comes  in 
and  makes  an  order: 

Modify  the  order  of  June  6th,  1878,  so  as  to  increase  the  distance  2!)  miles,  and  allow 
the  contractor  |172.75  per  annum. 

Only  twelve  miles  to  the  railroad,  but  twenty-three  miles  by  putting 
it  on  this  route.  On  the  22d  of  April,  1879,  Brady  orders  an  increase 
of  two  trips,  and  allows  the  contractor  $1,021.50.  Then  on  the  26th  of 
April,  187U,  J.  W.  Dorsey  makes  an  oath  for  three  trips  and  twelve  hours. 
On  the  28th  of  April,  1879,  John  Dorsey  writes  a  letter  asking  to  have 
it  made  daily.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1879,  Dorsey's  oath  was  filed.  On 
the  5th  of  May,  1879,  communications  are  to  be  sent  to  Berdell.  On  the 
9th  of  May,  1879,  Brady  ordered  a  reduction  of  time  from  nineteen  and 
three-quarter  hours  to  twelve  hours.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1879,  Miner 
sends  a  letter  to  Brady  with  some  additional  petitions  for  an  increase. 
On  the  11th  of  November,  1879,  the  subcontract  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  is  tiled. 
On  the  7th  of  December,  1880,  the  subcontract  with  Dorsey  is  withdrawn. 

Now  let  us  put  these  figures  together  with  the  testimony.  First,  we 
have  to  embrace  Baton  without  increase  of  distance  or  pay.  Next,  the 
postmaster,  Mr.  De  Busk,  asks  to  have  it  supplied  from  Pulaski.  Then 
comes  the  order  of  French  to  increase  the  distance  twenty-three  miles 
and  allow  $172.75.  On  the  2:^d  of  April,  1879,  Brady's  order  comes  to 
increase  the  service  two  trips  from  May  1,  1879,  and  allow  contractor 
$1,021.50  per  annum  additional.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1879,  John  W. 
Dorsey  makes  oath  for  three  trips  at  twelve  hours.  Now  who  told  him 
it  was" to  be  three  trips  at  twelve  hours,  and  where  did  John  W.  Dorsey 
get  the  authority  to  make  the  oath  ?  He  had  no  more  to  do  with  that 
route  than  you  or  1,  unless  you  believe  the  testimony  that  was  given  on 
the  stand  that  they  were  all  in  league.  He  is  not  the  subcontractor. 
Miner  was  the  contractor.  Dorsey  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  route 
upon  the  record.  On  the  28th  of  April.  1879,  two  days  afterwards,  he 
writes  a  letter  to  Brady,  a  nice  little  conndential  letter,  in  which  he  asks 
to  have  the  service  on  this  route  made  daily.    He  says: 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  daily. 

This  is  from, a  man  who,  on  the  record,  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
it.  He  was  not  a  Senator;  he  was  not  a  Member  of  Congress;  he  was 
not  a  Delegate  from  Colorado;  he  was  not  the  governor  of  the  State; 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1879,  the  oath  of 
John  W.  Dorsey  was  filed.  Bemeinber  it  was  made  on  the  26th.  On 
the  5th  of  May,  1879,  Miner,  who  was  the  contractor,  writes  and  says: 

Send  all  your  commuuications  to  Rerdell,  box  706. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1879,  Brady  makes  an  order: 

From  May  19,  1879,  rednce  the  time  from  Dineteen  and  three-quarter  hours  to  12 
hours,  and  aIlo\r  contractor  $2,758.05  per  annum  additional. 
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It  was  tbirteen  hours  before,  and  Baton  was  put  on  the  route  withou*; 
increase  of  pay  or  distance,  and  French  came  in  and  made  it  twenty- 
three  miles,  and  fixed  up  a  schedule  and  made  it  nineteen  and  three- 
quarter  hours.  Now  it  was  to  be  reduced  to  twelve  hours,  and  there  is 
au  allowance  of  $2,758.05. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1879,  there  is  a  letter  written  by  Miner  to  Brady, 
to  be  found  on  page  1101: 

Sib:  Ih>ftve  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  additional  p*«tition,  asking  for  increase 
'if  MTTiceon  nmte  38140,  fnmi  Trinidad  to  Madison,  Col.,  and  to  request  that  it  be  placed 
•»a  tile. 

RespectfaUy, 

JNO.  R.  MINER 

On  page  1102  are  some  of  the  petitions  and  some  of  the  letters.  Let 
me  read  yon  one,  just  as  a  sample ;  not  l^ecause  they  are  not  all  good 
reailing,  but  I  will  give  you  what  I  consider  the  best: 

Tbinidad,  Colo.,  May  5fA,  1879. 
Hon.  T.  J.  Brady, 

Seamd  Aui9t.  P.  Af.  General,  Jfaahington,  D.  C: 

I>EAR  Sir  :  I  have  this  day  forwarded  a  petition  to  yon  through  Hon.  S.  W.  Dorsey 
forau  increase  of  mail  service  l>etween  Tnnidail,  Colo.,  and  Madison,  N.  M..  for  100 
mileft  $E.  of  Madison.     The  people  have  to  eo  to  that  point  for  their  m^iil,  and  when  it  ' 
only  airi  ves  once  a  week  it  inconveniences  the  Battlers  very  much.    The  conntry  along 
tb**  line  is  aettUnie  qp  very  fast,  and  the  pnhUo  demand  it. 

I  auppoae  yon  are  lN)thered  so  much  with  pt^titious  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  yonr 
tiute.  I  hope  yon  wiU  consider  this  one  and  favor  us,  as  we  are  an  iholated  people  and 
an  only  appeal  to  yon  for  assistance. 

They  had  appealed  to  Dorsey  before,  and  he  had  not  done  it. 

With  the  wishes  of  many  for  your  present  action  in  the  matt-er,  I  remain, 
Rrspectfnlly, 

W.  G.  RIFKNBURG. 

First,  Miner  sends  along  a  letter,  and  in  that  letter  is  this  letter,  and 
this  letter  says  they  have  sent  the  petitions  to  S.  W.  Dorsey,  and  right 
in  the  jacket  they  are  all  there.  It  seems  that  Dorsey  did  perform  his 
doty.  The  only  trouble  was  that  Brad^-  had  to  move,  and  Brady  could 
not  move,  because  the  extra  $2,000,000  had  not  been  parsed.  Let  us 
see  how  it  goes  along.  Miner  sends  the  letter  on  pnge  1101.  It  was 
n^U  and  it  was  handed  over  to  counsel.  Miner  sat  where  he  does  not 
Hit  to-day.  It  was  shown  to  Miner.  Up  gets  General  Henkle,  with  in- 
<li}niatiou  beaming  in  every  lineament  of  his  countenance,  and  says, 
'* Miner  never  wrote  thatf  He  repudiates  it.  Who  forged  Miner's 
name  to  that  letter t  Was  it  Stephen  Dorsey;  was  it  Jobn  Dorsey,  or 
was  it  the  versatile  Rerdell  t    I  will  show  you  who  did  it  after  awhile. 

On  the  11th  of  November^  1879,  the  subcontract  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  was 
filnU  and  it  was  dated  the  1st  of  April,  1879.  Therefore  he  must  have 
Wti  in  this  business  from  the  1st  of  April.  Herdell  witnesses  the  sub- 
toutract-  Miner,  of  course,  made  it  with  Stephen  Dorsey.  On  the  3d 
of  April,  1879,  showing  that  Kerdell  was  engaged  in  this  business,  he 
writes  a  letter  to  Mr.  De  Busk,  the  contractor,  and  he  says,  ^<  Let  me 
know  where  I  shall  send  the  pay  lor  the  quarter  just  ended.''  Its  only 
n'levance  is  to  show  that  Kerdell  had  some  little  interest  in  it.  The 
(t>minanications  were  to  go  to  his  box  706,  and  be  wrote  the  subcon- 
tract. Then,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1880,  Renlell  wrote  to  the  sub- 
<<mtractor,  **  In  the  future  I  shall  make  payments  to  William  Burgner.'' 
On  the  6th  of  December,  1880,  Stephen  Dorsey  withdraws  his  subcon- 
tract. There  was  a  letter  sent  in  withdrawing  the  subcontract.  It  is 
ft'niid  on  page  1105.     I  will  read  it : 

^IK:  Wr  have  the  honor  to  reqneRt  that  the  Bnhcontract  of  S.  \V.  Dorsey  on  routes 
NV  '>\iH,  :mi2,  ami  3S140  he  withdrawn  from  the  fih  8  of  the  P.  O.  Depaitnioi.tund 
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canceled,  as  the  said  S.  W.  Dorsey  is  no  longer  soboon  tractor  on  said  routes,    from 
January  Ist,  1881. 

Very  respectfully, 

JNO.  R.  MINER, 

Contractor. 
S.  W.  DORSEY, 

SubcoRtracior. 

That  letter  was  passed  over,  and  General  Henkle  submitted  it  to  bis 
client  Miner,  and  Miner  looked  at  it,  and  he  again  repudiated  it.  Me 
never  wrote  it.  Twice  in  his  life,  three  times,  he  found  that  he  had 
been  sinned  against.  The  first  time  was  on  route  38135,  where  his  UAuie 
was  forged.  That  was  the  route  from  Saint  Charles  to  Greenhorn. 
Again,  there  are  two  letters  on  this  route,  and  Miner's  name  has  been 
forged  to  them.  Who  did  itf  Who  was  the  rascal  on  the  route  from 
Saint  Charles  to  Greenhorn  t  Blois  tells  us  it  was  Rerdell  who  did  it. 
Why!  Oh,  he  says,  ^^I  have  seen  him  write.  I  am  familiar  with  his 
handwriting.  He  was  in  and  out  of  the  department."  He  says  that 
Berdell  attendexl  to  the  routes  of  Dorsey,  and  Miner  attended  to  the 
routes  of  Vaiie.  The  other  witnesses  who  were  on  the  stand  said  that 
Kerdell  was  always  in  and  out  of  the  department.  So  was  Vaile,  so  was 
Miner.  The  two  of  them  were  in  and  out.  Blois  has  seen  them  write. 
Gentlemen,  why,  certainly  if  you  had  seen  me  write  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  times  you  would  know  my  handwriting.  So  it  was  with  Blois, 
who  has  seen  Kerdell  write,  who  had  his  receipts,  who  was  as  familiar 
with  his  handwriting  as  he  was  with  his  own,  and  if  he  was  not  familiar, 
if  he  made  a  mistake,  again,  I  say,  put  somebody  on  the  stand  and  let 
them  say  it  is  not  his  writing. 

Now,  then,  Berdell  was  figuring  in  this,  and  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1881,  Miner,  who  seems  still  to  be  in  it,  wiites  a  letter  to  Burgner  and 
gives  him  his  account  for  the  quarter.  I  want  to  show  you  that  Miner 
did  not  drop  out  of  this  thing ;  that  there  was  no  division  of  interest: 
that  there  was  no  separation  ;  that  they  kept  on  in  the  same  old  track, 
notwithstanding  Vaile  says,  "This  is  not  one  of  the  routes  I  took.'' 
Yaile's  factotum,  his  bosom  friend,  the  man  who  won  his  heart  and  his 
confidence,  Miner,  was  still  operating  in  this  route;  and  again,  on  the 
30th  of  July,  1881,  Miner  sends  pay  to  Burgner. 

Now,  then,  let  us  see  who  did  draw  the  paj*.  The  record  shows  that 
Yaile  got  the  warrants  and  the  drafts.  The  I'ecord  shows  that  Stephen 
W.  Dorsey  got  some  of  the  warrants  and  the  drafts.  The  record  sbows 
that  Bosler  was  about  and  got  his  share  of  them.  Then,  again,  Kerdell 
put  in  and  got  a  warrant  and  drew  the  pay.  On  every  draft  that  was 
drawn  Herdell's  beautiful  name  appears  as  a  witness. 

Next,  let  us  see  what  the  oath  was.    Dorsey  says : 

On  the  present  schedule  it  takes  one  man  and  fo'ir  animals. 

That  is  a  total  of  five. 

On  the  reduced  time,  12  hburs,  it  will  take  three  men  and  11  animals. 

That  is  fourteen.  He  was  to  get  the  difterence  between  five  and  four- 
teen.   Mr.  Burgner  testifies : 

When  it  was  three  trips  I  used  one  man  and  four  animals. 

That  was  five. 

When  it  came  down  to  12  hours,  it  took  two  men  and  six  horses. 

That  was  eight.    Dorsey  swore  it  was  fourteen.    Burgner  says : 

I  did  it  with  8. 
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Yon  know  we  i)oiiit«d  out  to  his  honor  that  there  was  a  law  that  pro- 
Libited  an  office  like  Raton  being  put  on  the  route  in  this  way.  It  did 
not  prohibit  it  being  put  on  the  route,  but  they  could  not  draw  greater 
pay  than  two-thirds  of  the  postmaster's  pay.  The  postmaster  says  he 
received  the  magnificent  sum  of  $17  a  year,  and  he  ^ould  not  get  rich 
on  that,  so  he  turned  around  to  carry  the  mail.    He  made  a  contract. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  route.  The  time  was 
thirteen  miles  originally.  Then  Raton  was  added  on,  and  the  schedule 
was  pat  up  to  nineteen  and  three-fourths  hours.  Then  they  allowed 
il72.75.  Then  the  schedule  was  brought  back  to  twelve  hpurs,  one 
hour  less  than  the  original  time,  and  the  pay  for  that  reduction  was 
#2,758.05,  which,  if  you  add  to  the  $172.75  to  Raton,  makes  the  sum  of 
?2,930.80  that  was  paid  for  carrying  the  mail  to  Raton.  That  was  the 
cost  of  supplying  the  office  of  Raton  with  mail— $2,930.80. 

The  original  pay  in  this  case  was  $338.  It  was  increased  to  $4,290.30. 
Tbev  paid  Burgner  $1,500.  The  neat  little  profit  on  this  route  was 
#2,790.30. 

The  CouBT.  You  said  the  original  contract  distance  was  thirteen 
miles. 

Mr.  Keb.  Thirteen  hours. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  He  meant  thirteen  hours. 

Mr.  Keb.  It  was  thirteen  hours,  and  they  added  on  Raton,  and  they 
called  that  twenty-three  miles. 

The  CouBT.  I  wisheil  to  call  your  attention  to  it  so  that  you  might 
make  the  correction. 

Mr.  Keb.  If  I  said  miles,  I  meant  hours.  I  say  that  for  carrying  the 
mail  to  Raton,  they  paid  over  two  thousand  dollars.  They  paid  the 
$um  of  $2,930.80.  It  was  originally  thirteen  hours.  They  added  Raton, 
and  it  brought  it  down  to  twelve. 

The  next  is  the  productiveness.  In  1879,  with  all  the  offices — Trini- 
<iad  was  supplied  by  railroad,  with  a  number  of  routes  running  out  of 
it  that  do  not  enter  into  these  nineteen — the  total  receipts  was  $3,718.18. 
But  throw  out  lYinidad.  Leave  that  off  and  the  total  receipts  along 
this  route  was  $168.09,  taking  in  Madison. 

In  the  year  1880,  when  expedition  wa«  ordered,  when  they  had  in- 
creased mail  facilities,  it  ran  down  to  $120.66,  and  in  1881  it  ran  up  to 
1137.35,  both  being  below  the  original  amount  that  was  received  before 
there  was  expedition  or  increase  of  service. 

BOUTE  38113,  BAWLTNS  TO  WHITE  BIVEB. 

The  next  is  route  381 13,  Rawlins  to  White  River,  Colorado.  This  was 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles;  there  was  one  trip  a  week,  and  they  ran 
at  one  hundred  and  eight  hours.  John  W.  Dorsey  was  the  contractor, 
and  his  pay  was  $1,7(K).  Miner  was  on  hand  and  witnessed  both  the 
pro;K>sal  and  the  contract.  On  the  Ist  of  May,  1878,  John  W.  Dorsey 
made  a  subcontract  with  J.  A.  Wright  at  $1,500.  That  was  $200  less 
than  he  was  receiving ;  so  that  was  not  a  losing  contract.  The  contract 
w:as  beaded  **  Miner,  Peck  &  Co." 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1878,  Brady  ordered  a  change  to  lockbox  714. 
TUat  ift  Miner's.  On  the  Ist  of  October,  1878,  Wright's  subcontract  was 
rtlnl.  On  the  3d  of  December,  1878,  there  was  a  letter  sent  withdraw- 
inir  Wright's  sul>contract.  On  the  2Gth  of  December,  1878,  John  Dorsey 
ffjade  a  subcontract  with  Reniell.  On  the  IGth  of  January,  1879,  Dor- 
^y  makes  a  contract  with  one  C.  F.  Perkins.  On  the  22d  of  January, 
W^y  the  postmaster  at  White  River  writes  to  Brady  that  it  is  impos- 
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sible  for  the  carriers  to  get  through  on  the  schedule  time,  and  asks  him 
to  make  the  schedule  time  live  days.  On  the  6th  of  February',  1879, 
Kerdell  withdraws  his  subcontract.  On  the  7th  of  February ,  1879,  Brady 
notifies  the  auditor  of  the  filing  of  the  subcontract  of  Mr.  Perkins.  On 
the  26th  of  March.  1879,  Perkins  makes  an  oath  of  the  men  and  animals. 
On  the  I4th  of  April,  1879,  John  W.  Dorsey  sends  a  letter  to  Brady 
transmitting  Perkins's  oath.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1879,  Perkins's  oath 
was  filed.  On  the  same  day  there  was  a  lot  of  petitions  put  in.  On 
the  26th  of  April  John  Dorsey  sends  a  letter  to  Brady  in  which  he 
speaks  about  the  number  of  men  and  animals  that  are  necessary  to 
carry  the  mail.  On  the  same  day  John  Dorsey  makes  an  oath  for  three 
trips  a  week  on  a  schedule  for  forty-five  hours.  On  the  1st  of  May, 
1879,  Turner  puts  on  the  jacket  an  indorsement  that  the  petitions  ciill 
for  forty-five  hours.  Eeally  they  called  for  eighty-four.  On  the  Ist 
of  May,  1879,  the  same  day,  Brady  ordered  an  increase  of  two  trips  and 
a  redaction  of  time.  Then,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1879,  comes  the  usual 
order  to  change  the  address  to  the  care  of  Rerdell.  On  the  21st  of  Juh, 
1879,  John  Dorsey  writes  to  have  Perkins's  subcontract  canceled.  On 
the  11th  of  November,  1879,  Stephen  Dorsey  ctnues  along  with  his  sub- 
contract. The  same  month  temporary  service  is  placed  on  the  route. 
On  the  27th  of  December,  1879,  there  is  a  subcontract  made  with  John 
F.  Foot.  Then,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1880,  Foot's  subcontract  was 
filed.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1880,  John  Dorsey  makes  a  subcontract 
with  Eugene  Taylor.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1880,  Stephen  Dorsey 
sends  a  letter  to  Brady  withdrawing  his  subcontract.  October  20, 1880, 
the  subcontract  of  Taylor  is  tiled.  Gentlemen,  I  am  reailing  these  over 
for  the  convenience  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side.  They  want  these 
dates.  They  take  them  down,  and  I  give  you  the  testimony  afterwards. 
On  March  3,  1881,  petitions  were  filed.  March  8,  1881,  Brady  makes 
another  order  for  increase. 

Now,  let  us  go  back  and  get  the  facts  as  they  occurred  in  the  testi- 
mony. The  contract  made  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1878,  between  John  Dorsey, 
who  is  the  contractor  on  this  route,  and  J.  A.  Wright,  is  for  $1,500. 
That  was  less  than  he  was  receiving  from  the  Oovemment.  On  the  isth 
of  June,  1878,  there  was  a  change  of  address  to  lock-box  714,  that  is,  to 
Miner's.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1878,  Mr.  Wright's  subcontract  was 
filed.  On  the3d  of  December,  1878,  the  letter  withdrawing  Wright's  sub- 
contract was  sent  in,  and  Miner  again  appears  on  the  scene,  for  he  saves 
John  Dorsey  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  He  not  only  writes  the  letter,  but 
he  signs  Dorsey's  name  to  it.  On  the  26th  of  December,  1878,  John  W. 
Dorset'  makes  a  subcontract  with'  Berdell.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
John  Dorsey  to  be  on  hand.  Miner  was  about  and  attended  to  this 
business  for  him.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1879,  John  Dorsey  makes 
a  subcontract  with  C  F.  Perkins,  and  in  that  subcontract  he  provides 
for  three  trips,  and  provides  for  increase,  and  I  should  like  somebody  to 
tell  me  how  it  was  that  they  knew  anything  about  three  trips,  or  how 
they  knew  anything  about  increase.  It  only  shows  how  early  they 
began  to  regard  the  matter  of  expedition. 

Miner  had  been  doing  the  business  before  this  of  signing  the  name^. 
but  on  this  occasion  Rerdell  steps  in  and  signs  John  W.  Dorsey's 
name.  On  the  22d  of  January,  187;),  the  postmaster  at  White  River 
writes  a  letter  to  Brady,  and  in  that  letter  he  tells  him  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  carriers  to  get  through  on  the  schedule  time.  That  is 
found  on  page  1173.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  read 
it  to  3"ou  or  not,  but  I  will  look  at  it  [after  referring  to  the  book].  Well, 
yes,  it  contains  some  information. 
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White  Rivsr  Post-Office, 
Summit  County,  Colorado. 
8ecoxi>  Assistant  Postmaster-Gkneral,  ^ 

Washington,  D,  C  : 

Sir:  Route  38113,  from  White  River,  Colo.,  to  Rawlins,  Wyoming,  is  through  a 
rough,  uonntainous  region,  in  which  the  snow  falls  very  deep,  and  alrt-ady  on  some 
]MUt»  of  the  route  it  is  now  from  15  to  18  inches  in  depth,  which  makes  it  almost  im- 
podfiible  for  the  carriers  to  get  thixingh  on  the  schedule  time. 

Tliat  was  oDe  hundred  and  eight  hours.  He  writes  that  letter  and 
sends  it  in.  There  is  more  of  it.  But  he  says .''  fix  it  at  five  days.'^  He 
tbonj^ht  that  would  answer.  This  is  the  22d  of  January,  1879.  On  the 
6th  of  February,  1879,  there  is  a  letter  sent  in  withdrawing  Rerdell's 
subcontract  That  letter  purports  to  be  signed  by  John  W.  Dorsey 
and  by  Montford  C.  Rerdell.  Eerdell  wrote  his  own  name,  but  Miner 
wrote  John  W.  Dorsey's  name  to  that  letter;  and  just  here,  gentlemen, 
they  put  in  a  power  of  attornej^ — we  have  seen  none  from  John  Dorsey 
to  Miner,  we  have  seen  none  from  John  Doisey  to  Rerdell — unless  this 
was  a  dishonest  transaction,  and  there  was  an  effort  made  to  conceal 
identit\ ,  there  was  no  necessity  for  Miner  to  sign  John  Dorsey's  name. 
It  might  have  been  signed  by  Rerdell,  or  by  Miner,  and  they  could 
honestly  ex])lain  it  to  you,  '*  we  had  perfect  authority  to  do  it."  But  in 
order  to  deceive  somebody,  they  put  the  two  different  signatures  upon 
this  apparently  innocent  letter.  On  the  7th  of  February,  1879,  Brady 
notifies  the  auditor  of  the  filing  of  the  subcontract  of  •€.  F.  Perkins. 
On  the  7th  of  March,  1879,  one  month  afterwards,  Rerdell  writes  a  letter 
to  Perkins,  and  that  letter  is  headed  "  Senate  Chamber,"  and  it  is  found 
on  page  1121.    C.  F.  Perkins  produced  it. 

United  States  Senate  Chamber, 

Waahingfony  M'oh  7,  1879. 

C.  F.  PKRKINS,  Esq. : 

D' R  Sir:  iDclosed  please  find  statement  to  be  made  to  the  department  in  order  to 
g^et  increase  of  service  on  3^113. 

Please  sign  it  Jnst  as  it  is,  and  acknowledge  it  before  a  notary  pnbUc  or  county 
clerk.  Attend  to  this  at  once,  as  it  is  necessary  before  the  increase  of  service  is  or- 
dered. 

Very  tmly, 

J.  W.  DORSET, 
By  M.  C.  RERDELL. 

Sign  Uju9t  as  it  is!  And  just  as  it  was — it  was  in  blank.  There  was 
not  a  man,  there  was  not  an  animal  mentioned  in  it,  and  I  think  it  is 
firesh  enoagh  in  your  recollection  where  Perkins  said: 

1  went  before  the  notary  and  signed  it  and  it  had  none  of  tbese  figures  in  it. 

It  waB  sent  in  blank.  Sign  it  jv8t  as  it  is!  And  Perkins  signed  it 
and  Perkins  sent  it  Over  to  Kerdell. 

Now,  you  know  this  was  in  March,  1879.  Let  us  go  back  to  January. 
Berdell  was  oat  there.  He  took  a  trip  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He 
talked  to  Perkins.    He  questioned  Perkins.    He  says  to  Perkins: 

1  want  yon  to  tell  rae  the  shortest  space  of  time  yon  can  run  this  mail  on  this  route. 
1  want  to' know  if  you  can  carry  the  mail  in  eighty- four  hours. 

And  he  told  Perkins  there: 

We  are  going  to  have  this  service  increased  three  trips  and  we  are  going  to  get  up 
Petitions. 

You  will  find  that  on  page  1117. 

In  January  he  informed  Perkins  what  he  was  going  to  do,  but  when 
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he  had  his  conversation  with  Brady  I  do  not  know.  It  has  not  been 
testified  to.  But  I  presume  Eerdell  knew  what  he  was  talking  about, 
and  the  evidence  shows  he  was  an  elegant  jjrophet. 

Then  afterwards  he  sent  petitions  out  to  Perkins,  and  Perkins  says, 
"  1  circulated  these  petitions,"  and  the  blank  oath  and  the  petitions  were 
all  sent  in  to  Herdell  and  handed  over  to  him  for  his  fine  manipulation. 
And  he  did  it.  He  put  the  meii  and  he  put  the  animals  in.  He  fixed 
it  up  to  suit  himself  and  he  filed  it  in  the  department ;  and  he  filed  the 
petitions,  and  he  di<l  not  forget  to  fix  them  up  either. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1879,  Perkins  swore  to  the  oath  before  a  notary 
public.  On  the  14th  day  of  April,  1879,  there  was  a  letter  to  Brady 
transmitting  this  oath,  signed  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  Rerdell  wrote  that 
letter  and  signed  John  W.  Dorsey's  name  to  it.  This  was  on  the  14th 
day  of  April.  The  very  next  day,  the  15th  day  of  April,  1879,  John  K. 
Miner  sat  down  and  took  his  pen  in  his  hand  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Per- 
kins, and  he  says  to  Perkins,  "  I  want  you  to  address  your  communica- 
tions hereafter  to  Mr.  Kerdell,  at  box  706,^^  and  Miner  wrote  John  W. 
Dorsey's  name  to  that  letter.  They  took  turn  about,  one  one  day  aud 
the  other  the  next.  Well,  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  the  day-after  that 
again,  they  filed  the  letter  and  they  filed  the  oath,  and  Eerdell  filled  lu 
the  -figures  in  that  oath  and  fixed  it  up  as  I  told  you  before.  On  the 
16th  day  of  April,  the  same  day,  with  the  same  letter  and  the  oath,  the 
petitions  that  had  been  sent  to  Perkins  were  filed. 

Now,  then,  on  the  26th  day  of  April,  1879 — remember,  on  the  16th 
they  had  filed  their  petitions  and  the  oath,  and  the  business  was  all 
ready — John  W.  Dorsey  comes  in  with  a  letter.  It  will  be  found  at 
page  1122.    Ijet  me  read  it  to  you : 

Hon.  T.  J.  Brady, 

Second  A$nH  P.  M.  G. : 

Sir:  In  sendinia:  my  sworn  statement  reHpectin^  the  requirements  of  men  and  ani- 
mals on  route  3811:),  l  bee:  to  say  that  the  reduction  of  the  time  to  iifiy  hoars  from  the 
S resent  slow  scheiiule  will  make  the  service  expensive  and  difficult  to  perfonu,  and  I 
o  not  believe  that  I  have  put  the  number  of  men  aud  animals  necessary  to  run  it  sat- 
isfactorily to  the  people  aud  the  Government  as  high  as  I  ought  to  have  pat  them. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  W.  DORSEY. 

That  is  they  took  Perkins's  oath,  and  they  had  not  fixed  it  up  high 
enough,  and  John  W.  Dorsey  writes  that  letter  when  he  knew  that  Per- 
kins's oath  had  gone  in  fixed  up  by  Rerdell.  So  he  goes  into  the  busi- 
ness of  making  oaths  himself.  Yon  know  Perkins's  oath  calls  for  eighty- 
four  hours.  The  petitions  said  eighty-four  hours.  That  was  not  euoagh. 
John  W.  Dorsey,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1879,  goes  before  a  notary  public, 
and  he  swears  to  the  number  of  men  and  animals  necessary  on  forty-five 
hours.  Now,  you  know  the  petitions  all  said  eighty-four  hours.  There 
had  been  a  little  misunderstanding.  The  petitions,  were  for  eighty-four 
hours,  and  Perkins's  oath  by  some  mistake  was  for  eighty-four  hours, 
and  Dorsey  had  to  bring  it  down  to  forty-five.  [Turning  to  Mr.  Turner.] 
Turner,  why  did  you  put  on  that  jacket  that  the  petitions  called  for 
forty-five  hours!  [Tothe  jury.]  Miner  must  have  fascinat^^d  and  charmed 
Stephen  Dorsey,  and  Stephen  Dorsey  took  him  into  his  house,  if  you 
believe  Judge  McS  weeny;  and  he  charmed  Vaile,  and  he  charmed  Brady, 
and  he  charmed  Turner.     Why  don't  he  stay  here  to  charm  met 

On  the  Ist  of  May,  1879,  Brady  makes  an  order.  Now,  see  what  a 
good  prophet  Rerdell  was : 

luerrase  from  May  Titli,  1H79,  two  trips,  and  allow  the  contractor  $3,400  per  anuuni. 
Reduce  the  time  from  108  hours  to  45  hours,  and  allow  the  contractor  $ti,606.25  per 
annum. 
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TheD,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1879,  comes  the  asnal  request  to  sendcom- 
manications  to  Eerdell.  He  was  covering  them  in.  John  Dorsey 
owght  to  have  sent  that  letter.  Kerdell  wrote  Dorsey's  name  and  wrote 
the  letter. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1879,  th(»re  was  a  row,  and  John  Dorsey  writes 
tD  Brady  and  asks  to  have  Perkins's  subcontract  canceled,  and  Brady 
obeys  the  request.  Now,  why  was  it  I  Perkins  told  yon  when  he  was 
on  the  stand.  He  says,  "They  would  not  pay  me."  After  they  had 
made  a  bargain  with  Perkins,  after  it  had  been  fixed  up,  right  here  on 
the  stand,  he  says,  "They  would  not  pa3"  me,  and  I  threw  it  up." 

Then  comes  Stephen  Dorsey,  on  the  11th  day  of  November,  1879,  and 
he  files  hiB  subcontract,  and  it  is  dated  April  1.  Now,  in' the  month  of 
December,  1879 — ^you  know  Perkins  says  he  threw  it  up ;  "  they  would 
not  pay  rae" — ^there  was  temporary  service  put  on  the  route,  and  Judge 
Wilson  looked  up  indignantly  at  the  witness,  and  he  said,  "  Did  you 
think  it  was  fair  to  the  contractor  to  throw  up  your  contract,  and  never 
notify  him,  and  never  notify  the  department;  xlid  you  think  that  was 
honest?"  And  the  witness  looked  at  Judge  Wilson  in  amazement. 
*^  Why,"  he  says,  "they  wonld  not  pay  me."  And  I  do  not  think  that 
Judge  Wilson  would  sit  here  himself  and  allow  anybody  to  catechise 
him  in  that  way  if  Berdell  and  the  crowd  did  not  pay  him  for  his  serv- 
ices. And  they  could  never  pay  him  enough  for  his  services.  1  appre- 
ciate his  abilities  very  highly.  I  never  met  a  gentleman  who  handled 
a  case  so  well.  It  astonished  me  to  see  the  manner  in  which  he  grasped 
it.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]  I  do  not  think  they  could  pay  you  enough,  and 
I  do  not  think  they  will  ever  pay  you  enough.  They  were  never  known 
to  pay  anybody.  [To  the  jury.]  Then  on  the  27th  of  December,  1879, 
John  Dorsey  makes  a  subcontract  with  John  F.  Foot,  and  that  subcon- 
tract was  for  $10,000.  I  said  John  Dorsey  made  it.  Oh,  no — Berdell. 
That  is  the  John  Dorsey.  Berdell  is  on  hand,  and  he  wrote  John  Dor- 
sey's  name. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1880,  Foot's  subcontract  was  filed.  The  ob- 
ject in  mentioning  when  these  subcontracts  were  filed  is,  that  they  ap- 
peared in  the  record,  and  they  were  notice  to  Brady  of  the  sum  that  was 
being  paid  for  carrying  the  mail.  Then,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1880, 
Dorsey  makes  a  subcontract  with  Eugene  Taylor;  and  for  three  trips  he 
was  to  give  him  $10,000,  and  for  six  trips  he  was  to  give  him  $20,000. 
They  were  looking  ahead;  they  had  a  clean,  clear  vision  of  what  was  to 
come — $10,000  for  three  trips,  $20,000  for  six.  Berdell  was  again  the 
prophet.    He  writes  this  contract  and  fixes  it  up. 

He  made  the  contract  with  Eugene  Taylor,  and  Taylor  was  a  man  who 
hod  been  in  the  business,  and  one  of  those  kind  of  people  who  will  have 
no  nonsense,'  and  he  wanted  his  subcontract  on  file,  but  Stephen  Dor- 
i^j's  contract  was  then  on  file.  *  Then,  a  fitter  comes  in  on  the  19th  of 
October,  1880,  asking  Brady  to  have  the  contract  of  Stephen  Dorsey 
withdrawn.  Let  us  see  if  I  get  it  correctly.  John  Dorsey  was  the  man 
who  was  contractor.  He  signed  the  letter  and  Stephen  Dorsey  signed 
the  letter  t  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Berdell  attended  to  that  business 
for  both  of  them,  and  wrote  John  Dorse.>'s  name  and  wrote  Stephen 
Dorsey's  name.  It  is  right  here  in  the  package.  He  tried  to  imitate 
Stephen  Dorsey's  signature,  and  the  signature  of  John  W.  Dorsey,  and 
the  signatures  appear  difl^erent,  but  they  are  easily  detected,  and  to  the 
Dian  who  has  seen  him  write,  there  is  one  peculiarity  about  his  writing 
that  could  be  explained,  and  that  is  the  letter  M.  It  is  a  tell-tale  letter 
'neverj-thing  that  he  wiites,  and  he  never  could  put  his  hand  to  a  piece 
^f  paper  that  a  man  who  had  seen  him  write  could  not  tell  that  letter 
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M.  And  it  is  the  trath,  because  it  is  uot  contradicted.  If  they  want 
to  contradict  it  I  will  get  out  the  letter  and  offer  it  to  them  and  sit  down 
while  they  do  it. 

This  was  on  the  19th  of  October,  1880.  On  the  20th  of  October  in 
comes  the  contract  of  Taylor.  He  was  bright.  There  was  no  fooling 
about  him.  He  had  his  contract  right  in.  Then,  in  February,  1881 — 
in  October,  1880,  his  contract  went  in — Rerdell  again  sits  down,  and  he 
writ^  a  little  confidential  communication  to  Mr.  Taylor,  and  he  requests 
Mr.  Taylor  to  get  up  a  lot  of  petitions  and  circulate  them.  There  were 
not  enough  trips  on  this  route.  It  could  be  forced  up  higher.  Taylor's 
contract  called  for  six  trips.  They  mlist  liave  six  trips,  and  Rerdell 
writes  to  Taylor  to  circulate  petitions.  On  the  16th  day  of  February, 
1881,  he  scuds' along  another  letter,  and  he  says: 

If  you  will  get  up  petitions  at  once  asking  that  the  route  be  made  six  or  seven  times 
a  we*k|  I  can  get  the  increase.     Get  the  officera  at  White  to  both  sign  the  petition — 

What  he  means  by  W)iite,  I  suppose  they  knew — 

and  w'rite  letters  to  the  Postmaster-General  asking  fol'  an  increase.  This  must  be  done 
at  once  so  I  can  get  them  by  the  Ist  of  March. 

By  the  Ist  of  March!  On  the  Jthof  March  the  probabilities  were  that 
oft*  went  Brady's  head.  This  must  come  in  on  the  1st  of  March.  Now, 
you  know  the  circumlocution  that  was  indulged  in  to  get  this  thing 
brought  out.  Mr.  Adams  went  on  the  stand.  He  received  the  letter. 
There  was  a  gentleman  from  out  there,  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  a  lawyer, 
and  he  ha<l  passed  the  letter  over  to  Smith.  Then  it  got  into  the  hands 
of  somebody  else.  There  is  no  use  of  us  following  it  u]).  [To  Mr.  Wil- 
son.] You  did  first-rate  on  cross-examination.  Your  head  was  level. 
But  when  it  comes  down  to  Judge  McSweeny,  whenever  he  sees  a  point 
to  shoot,  at  it  he  goes.  The  Judge  came  in,  and  he  got  hold  of  a  book 
that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  used  for  letter-pressing,  and  he  turned  the 
leaves  over  solemnly  and  deliberately,  and  lierdell  sat  there  and  bobbed 
his  head  "Yes,  yes,  yes.''  And  Judge  McSweeny  undertook  to  cross- 
examine  the  witness,  and  he  read  a  letter  out  of  this  letterbook.  You 
will  find  it  on  page  1 148.  Here  is  \\  hat  Judge  McSweeny  read  to  contra- 
dict the  witness.    Now,  this  question  was  this: 

"Washington,  D.  C,  February  Sth,  1881." 

Wa8  that  the  date  T 

A.  I  could  not  fix  the  date.     I  caD  fix  ahout  the  time  it  came  there. 

Then  Judge  McSweeny  went  at  it  again. 

Q.  [Qnoting:] 

"  Eugene  Taylor,  Esq. : 
'•DkarSir:" 
That  is  the  geutleniaii  who  showed  it  to  youf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Then  he  drew  himself  up  again,  and  Rerdell  shook  his  head  "Yes.'' 

Q.  [Quoting:] 

*'If  y^u  will  get  up  petitions  at  once  asking  that  yonr  route  be  made  six  or  seven 
times  a  week,  1  can  cet  the  increase.     Get  the  officers  at  White  to  both  sign  petitions 
and  write  letters  to  tlie  P.  M.  General  asking  for  an  increase. 
"  Very  truly, 

"M.  C.  RERDELL. 

"P.  8. — This  must  be  done  at  once,  so  I  can  get  them  by  the  first  of  March." 
Does  that  sound  like  it,  yon  think  ? 
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And  the  witness  says : 

A.  I  waa  going  to  say  that  my  i-ecollection  of  the  letter  was  that  it  was  on  a  half 
8heet  insteail  of  note  paper.    I  might  be  mistaken  about  that. 

Then  comes  the  qaestion : 

Q.  I  do  not  care  if  it  was  on  a  shingle. 

[To  Mr.  McSweeuy.]  Judge,  we  use  tin  roofs  here.    We  have  no  shin- 
gles. 
Mr.  McSwEENY.  Yon  use  a  good  deal  of  brass,  too. 
Mr.  Mbrbigk.  Yes,  you're  here. 
Mr.  Keb.  [Continuing  to  read.] 

What  is  your  memory  ? — A.  Just  what  I  stated  my  memory  was. 

He  stuck  to  it.  That  is  corroboration  of  what  the  witnesses  say.  That 
was  the  letter,  and  if  it  was  not  the  letter,  trot  out  your  witnesses  and 
I  will  sit  down'  for  you  to  prove  it.  We  do  not  want  to  convict  your 
people  on  a  supposition.  Now,  the  witness  Adams  says,  ^^  I  went  around 
to  get  that  petition  signed.  I  went  to  the  oflScers.  They  would  not 
sign  it."  He  got  a  corporal  and  he  got  a  sergeant.  I  guess  he  took 
tbem  out  and  got  them  drunk,  and  they  signed  it.  Out  of  the  whole 
camp  he  got  a  corporal  and  a  sergeant.  Well,  they  are  good  names. 
Brady  thought  so.  He  swallowed  it  whole.  The  petition  was  signed, 
sent  in,  and  jiut  in  the  jacket.  Turner  did  not  wince  over  it.  In  it 
went.  Everything,  so  they  laid  agood  fat  jacket  before  Brady.  It  looked 
nice. 

Then,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1881,  these  petitions  were  all  filed.  But,  oh, 
why  did  Benlell  deem  it  necessary  to  alter  and  change  and  modify  ? 
Was  there  any  necessity  for  doing  all  that  f  Could  he  not  allow  the 
petitions  to  go  in  ?  They  (?ere  mere  matter  of  form  anyhow.  What  was 
the  use  of  scratching  them!  Still,  as  he  had  got  into  the  habit,  when- 
ever he  saw  a  petition  lying  there  he  could  not  get  out  of  the  way  of  tak- 
ing out  his  eraser  and  scratching  something  out  and  writing  something 
else  in.  These  were  filed  on  the  3d  of  March,  one  day  before  the  dread 
day  of  judgment.  On  the  4th  of  March  came  the  change  of  admin- 
istration. Bnwly's  tenure  was  growing  short  On  the  8th  of  March, 
1881,  he  follows  out  the  prophecy  of  Rerdell. 

From  the  Ist  of  April,  1881,  increase  the  service  to  seven  trips  per  week,  and  allow 
the  eootnu;tor  $18,275  additional,  and  allow  the  subcontractor  $1:5,333.33  additional. 

One  man  gets  $18,000  additional.  The  poor  subcontractor  gets 
Il3,33:i.33  for  the  whole  business.  Brady  saw  the  order  that  went  be- 
fore. He  knew  what  the  whole  pay  was — let  me  see— only  $31,981.25, 
and  be  knew  that  the  subcontractor  was  to  get  just  $13,333.33.  Still,  it 
did  not  make  any  difference  to  him  what  the  subcontractor  was  to  get. 

Gentlemen,  do  not  let  me  get  away  from  this  before  I  read  you  an- 
otlier  interesting  portion.  On  page  1868,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1881,  tbe 
same  day,  Rerdell  heard  it.  It  was  not  long  in  coming  to  him,  and  he 
ran  off  to  his  office,  and  he  sat  down  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Taylor. 
He  stud  in  that  letter  to  Taylor : 

Th«  route  is  fcoing  to  be  increased,  and  no  one  but  me  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
iocn-ase.     Don^  credit  it  t<i  anybody  else.     I  urn  the  man  who  did  it. 

It  is  on  page  1848.  I  think  I  said  1868,  but  it  is  1848.  I  will  read  it 
for  you : 

M. C.  Rerdell,  ag't,  P.  O.  box  :06. ]  Washington,  D.  C,  March  8th,  1881. 

EroKKK  Taylor,  Esq. 
Dkar  Sib:  Petitions  for  increase  of  service  on  yonr  route  came  dnly  to  hand — 
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You  see  how  clever  he  is  to  acknowledge  them — 

aud  to-day  I  am  iii  receipt  of  an  order  from  the  department  to  increase  to  7  times  a 
week,  daily  service,  to  take  effect  April  Ist,  1861,  but  not  to  increase  the  8]|>eed,  as  the 
schedule  time  remains  the  same.  In  regard  to  the  additional  distance  involved  in 
taking  in  Dixon,  the  order  for  it  will  be  made  soon — 

He  was  going  to  i)ut  on  the  other  elbow,  Dixon,  and  that  was  some- 
thing ill  the  future,  a  new  bonanza,  a  new  plot — 

thongh  I  cannot  say  how  mnch  will  be  allowed,  but  w^as  told  by  Judge  Lilly  that  six 
miles  would  be  allowed.  As  soon  as  the  order  is  made  I  will  notify  you.  I  wish  to 
remind  you  that  no  one  had  anything  to  do  towards  getting  this  increase  of  srrvice 
but  myself,  and  no  one  can  bring  a  bill  against  you  for  any  st^rvices  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Great  heavens,  were  they  robbing  each  other  f  Was  somebody  going 
to  steal  the  thunder  from  Eerdell,  and  collect  his  money! 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  such  thing  may  he  done,  but  merely  let  you  know  in  case 
a  bill  should  be  i>resented.  Of  course,  X  expect  yon  to  keep  this  to  yourself,  as  I  am  on 
the  very  best  terms  with  your  attorney  here.  Let  me  know  about  putting  on  the 
daily  service. 

Oh,  now  I  see.  He  was  trying  to  beat  the  attorney.  He  was  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  the  attorney,    I  would  like  to  know  who  it  was. 

Your  pay  for  daily  service  will  be  $23,333.33  per  annum,  which  I  hope  will  make  Von 
a  nice  protit. 

Very  truly, 

M.  C.  RERDELL. 

Well,  they  increased  it.  They  had  beat  the  contract.  They  had 
gone  a  little  better. 

Now,  then,  gentlemen,  there  is  just  one  more  feature  about  this 
case.  I  told  you  that  there  was  a  likelihood  of  Mr.  Brady  going  out. 
He  did  go  out  in  April.  They  bounced  him  out  clean  and  clear. 
Postmaster-General  James  took  a  look  at  that  order  and  he  called  in 
French  and  said,  "  Revoke  it.  Revoke  it."  This  was  in  April.  The 
next  day  Brady  comes  in  humbly  iind  meekly  and  says,  "  Is  your  ad- 
ministration going  to  be  an  economical  one?"  Postmaster-General 
James  says,  "Yes."  "  Is  this  revocation  of  this  order  to  apply  to  all 
the  others!"  "Yes,  sir."  They  never  revoked  it.  It  hung  on  until  fall, 
and  Mr.  Woodward,  as  Postmaster-General  James  says,  called  his  at- 
tention to  it,  and  they  fixed  the  business  then. 

Next,  let  us  see  who  drew  this  money.  Vaile  got  part  of  it.  S.  W. 
Dorsey  got  part  of  it.  John  W.  Rosier  drew  a  big  portion  of  it,  and 
Reitlell  was  always  on  hand  to  witness  the  drafts,  and  Miner  was  always 
about  to  collect  the  warrants  for  Vaile.  Now,  the  increi^e  of  this  route 
was  $31,9si.25,  and  the  pay  that  they  allowed  the  subcontractor  was 
$23,000.  They  had  a  clean-cut  protit  on  this  route  of  over  $8,000  that 
they  put  right  in  their  pockets. 

1  will  read  the  receipts  to  you.  Rawlins  was  on  this  route  and  it  was 
a  railroad  station,  and  a  great  many  routes  came  out  of  it.  In  1879  the 
total  receipts  on  this  route,  including  Rawlius,  were  $1,245.43.  If  you 
take  Rawlins  oil*  the  route  the  total  receipts  were  $79.89.  In  1880  the 
total  receipts  were  $1,592.07.  Taking  Rawlins  off,  the-  receipts  were 
$305.29.  In  1881  the  total  receipts  were  $1,724.14.  Dropping  Rawlins  the 
amount  was  $300.51,  and  it  cost  $31,981.25  to  bring  that  magnificent 
sum  into  the  public  Treasury. 

Now,  yon  know,  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Brady  had  an  opportunity  to 
revoke  tiiis  order.  He  ha<l  his  talk  with  Postmaster-General  James, 
and  he  inquired  about  economy,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  he  went 
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to  his  office  and  he  sat  right  down  and  did  not  revoke  it.  He  was  solid. 
He  is  solid  yet.  They  are  all  together.  He  stuck  to  the  order  he  made. 
He  had  received  his  part  of  the  cash,  and  he  was  not  going  to  hack  out. 

NO.  38160,  SAGUACHE  TO  LAKE  CITY. 

The  next  route  is  No.  38150,  from  Saguache  to  Lake  City.  That  was 
given  in  as  the  seventeenth  on  the  list,  but  as  it  dovetails  in  with 
another  route,  38152,  which  was  given  in  twelfth  on  the  list,  and  I  want 
to  bring  them  together,  I  will  refer  to  it  now.  The  only  peculiarity 
about  this  route  was  where  Mr.  Turner  did  some  heavy  figuring.  That 
k  the  only  peculiarity  that  there  is  on  the  surface.  This,  was  a  route 
ninety-five  miles  long,  three  trips  a  week,  thirty-six  hours.  John  R. 
.Miner  was  the  contractor,  and  his  pay  was  $3,426.  John  W.  Dorsey, 
witnessed  the  contract.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1878,  a  contract  with  J.  L, 
Sanderson  was  filed  headed  Miner,  Peck  &  Co.  On  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1878^  the  oath  of  the  subcontractor,  Sanderson,  was  filed.  !N"ow, 
Brady  took  the  oath  oi  the  subcontractor  in  this  case,  and  allowed  the 
expedition  on  it.  The  schedule  was  made  twenty-four  hours.  It  don't 
state  how  many  trips.  It  was  not  necessary.  One  petition  and  a  letter 
from  H.  M.  TeUer  were  put  in.  The  business  was  all  fixed  up,  and  on 
the  20th  of  September,  1878,  Brady  made  his  order  to  increase  the  serv- 
ice four  trips  from  the  first  of  October,  and  allow  the  contractor  $4,568 
per  annum  additional,  and  to  reduce  the  time  from  thirty-six  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  allow  the  contractor  $15,437  per  annum  additional.  The 
next  is  the  Ist  of  October,  1878,  when  Brady  curtails  the  service  to  end 
at  Bamum,  decreasing  the  distance  twenty-one  miles  and  allowing  a 
month's  extra  pay.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1880,  Brady  ordered  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  service  to  three  trips  per  week,  and  allowed  one  month's  ex- 
tra pay  from  August  15,  1880.  Ou  the  24th  of  August,  1880,  Brady 
orders  to  increase  the  service  to  seven  trips  from  September  1, 1880, 
from  Powderhom  to  Barnum,  and  allows  $986.57  additional  for  it.  Now, 
you  know  the  testimony  was  given  that  if  Mr.  Turner  had  figured  cor- 
rectly, and  had  been  attending  to  his  business,  it  would  have  been,  in- 
stead of  $15,000,  $11,068.  That  might  be  a  clerical  error  on  the  part 
of  Turner,  but  after  all  these  orders  that  were  made  subsequent  to  that 
time,  he  seems  to  have  kept  his  clerical  error  hidden  very  deeply.  He 
has  gone  over  the  figures.  How  in  the  name  of  sense,  unless  3'ou  take 
it  all  for  granted,  he  made  the  same  old  thing  twice,  I  don't  know. 
However,  so  far  as  this  route  is  concerned,  the  pay  was  $3,426,  and  it 
was  increased  to  $20,005.12,-  from  $3,000  it  jumped  up  to  $20,005.12. 
There  is  a  point  in  this  route  that  I  will  refer  to  hereafter,  merely  call- 
ing your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Brady  ordered  seven  trips  a  week 
fix)m  Powderhom  to  Barnum.  Barnum  is  the  place  that  his  honor  asked 
the  whereabouts  of.  He  looked  on  the  map  and  could  not  find  it. 
Well,  we  will  get  a  magnifying  glass  some  day  and  show  it  to  you.  It 
was  only  a  part  and  parcel  of  what  succeeded.  I  will  go  to  the  next 
loate,  and  then  you  will  understand. 

NO.  38152,  OURAY  TO  LOS  PINOS. 

This  route  Was  twenty -five  miles  long ;  there  was  one  trip  i>er  week, 
and  the  time  was  twelve  hours.  John  W.  Dorsey  was  the  contractor, 
&nd  the  pay  was  $348.  Miner  witnessed  the  proposal,  and  Miner  also  wit- 
iiessed  the  contract.    On  the  21st  of  January,  1879,  Sanderson  wrote 
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to  the  postmaster  at  Los  Pinos,  directing  that  the  mail  be  given  to  his 
carrier.  John  W.  Dorsey  also  sends  a  letter  to  the  postmaster  to  de- 
liver the  mail  over  to  Barlow  &  Sanderson's  carrier.  Yoa  know  Gene- 
ral Henkle  said,  "  Oh,  these  routes  were  all  turned  over.  We  had  not 
a  dollar's  worth  of  interest  in  them."  That  is  a  new  wa}'  to  look  at  it. 
A  man  has  a  contract,  and  he  signs  the  drafts,  and  the  warrants  are 
drawn  through  him,  and  yet  he  has  not  a  dollar's  worth  of  interest  in  it. 
They  say,  "  Therefore  this  route  ought  to  be  excluded."  So  ought  the 
others.  On  the  18th  of  March,  1879,  the  postmaster  at  Los  Pinos  writes, 
stating  that  on  the  12th  of  October,  1878,  a  daily  mail  was  established 
over  route  38146,  another  route  entirely,  which  went  from  Los  Pinos  to 
Ouray,  and  that  this  route  38152  was  superfluous  and  was  not  needed, 
because  the  other  route  was  carrying  the  mail.  One  was  a  daily,  and 
the  other  was  a  weekly,  and  there  was  no  use  of  carrying  the  mail  upon 
this  route.  It  was  not  needed.  Barlow  &  Sanderson  were  carrying  the 
mail  on  the  other  route.  They  were  carrying  the  mail  on  both  routes, 
this  one  I  have  alluded  to,  and  the  one  that  overlapped  it,  where  they 
were  carrying  it  seven  times  a  week. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1879,  John  W.  Dorsey's  letter  was  sent,  asking-  to 
have  communication  sent  to  Kerdell.  Benlell  writes  this  letter  and 
writes  Dorsey's  name  to  it.  Why  did  Berdell  want  to  have  commani- 
cation  sent  over  this  route  if  what  they  claimed  was  true,  that  Barlow 
&  Sanderson  were  running  it?  On  May  11,  1880,  the  contract  with 
Barlow  and  Sanderson  was  ostensibly  made  and  filed.  Berdell  figured 
in  it  and  signed  it  as  attorney.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1880,  Brady  makes 
an  order  ^'From  August  15, 1880,  discontinue  service  and  allow  con- 
tractor one  month's  extra  pay."  He  knew  that  the  service  was  not  be- 
ing performed.  He  kT<ew  it  had  never  been  performed.  The  postmaster 
told  him  in  his  letter  it  had  not  been  performed,  and  yet  he  allows  a 
month's  extra  })ay.  No  doubt  Barlow  and  Sanderson  kicked.  Ko  doabt 
there  was  trouble  in  the  camp,  because  immediately  after  he  had  cut  ofiT 
the  service  that  could  not  be  helped,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1880,  he 
gives  Barlow  and  Sanderson  enough  to  pay  for  whatever  little  incon- 
venience they  had  been  put  to,  because  he  increases  the  service  from 
Powderhorn  to  Barnum  and  allows  them  $986  a  yeari  Here  is  the 
trouble;  and  when  we  get  down  to  another  route  we  will  show  you  how 
nicely  the  links  fit  in,  and  what  little  service  was  being  performed  in 
this  case.  These  two  routes  will  stand  with  that  explanation.  Some- 
body was  getting  the  cash  on  the  Ouray  and  Los  Pinos  route,  Vaile 
drew  a  warrant  tor  the  pay  on  the  30th  of  April,  1879.  Then  in  July 
Vaile  got  another  warrant.  In  November,  1879,  John  Dorsey  received 
a  warrant.  On  the  10th  of  November,  1879,  Kerdell  got  a  warrant  and 
pocketed  the  cash.  Again,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1880,  Rerdell  got  a  war- 
rant and  x>ocketed  the  cash.  That  shows  where  Barlow  &  Sanderson  came 
in.  1  have  no  doubt  they  were  ostensibly  doing  the  thing,  apparently 
carrying  the  mail  once  a  week,  and  kept  the  business  hid,  and  the  route 
they  were  really  interested  upon,  the  oth^-r  one,  they  had  to  get  a  little 
something  to  pay  them  for  what  they  actually  did  upon  it  when  the  order 
was  made.  Now,  they  drew  altogether  $1,190  out  of  this  route  and  never 
carried  a  letter,  never  ran  a  horse,  never  did  a  thing  on  the  route.  They 
drew  $1,190  and  divided  it  up  between  them,  and  if  you  take  the  $986 
that  was  allowed  Barlow  &  Sanderson,  from  Powderhorn  to  Barnum,  it 
comes  pretty  close  to  it. 
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NO.  35015,  FBOH  VBEMILLION  TO  SIOUX  FALLS. 

The  next  is  route  35015,  from  Vermilliou  to  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota. 

This  was  advertised  as  fifty  miles;  it  was  actually  seventy  miles. 
There  was  one  trip  a  week. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  begin 
on  another  route.  It  is  five  minutes  of  3  o'clock,  and  I  suggest  that  we 
might  as  well  a^ourn  now. 

The  Court.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  increase  the  service. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Or  expedite  it. 

Mr.  MoSwEBNY.  You  cannot  expedite  Mr.  Ker. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  make  the  suggestien  for  Mr.  Ker's  benefit,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  jury,  too. 

Mr.  MsBBiGK.  The  longer  he  talks,  the  more  it  expedites  us. 

The  Court.  We  might  lengthen  one  route,  and  shorten  all  the  rest. 
How  many  more  routes  have  you  to  furnish  us  with  t 

Mr.  Ker.  [  think  I  have  five  left.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  right 
on.    I  feel  in  the  humor  for  it,  and  will  stay  at  it  all  night. 

The  COURT.  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  do  so  with  great  willingness, 
but  perhaps  the  others  want  to  adjourn.  We  have  all  the  summer  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Oh,  yes:  it  is  pleasant  work. 

The  Court.  Adjourn  tne  court. 

•  ^ 

At  this  point  (2  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
nntil  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


FRIDAY,    AUGUST    11.    1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Ker.  It  your  honor  please,  before  going  on  with  this  case,  I  de- 
sire to  say  that  the  Attorney-General  directed  me  to  give  to  the  counsel 
on  the  other  side  a  list  of  authorities  that  he  proposes  to  refer  to  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  argument,  lie  feels  bound  to  do  this  not  only  out 
of  oonrte^'  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  but  in  obedience  to 
what  is  or  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  the  court.  At  the  proper  time  he 
will  give  your  honor  an  abstract  of  these  authorities  so  that  your  honor 
will  have  no  trouble  in  looking  for  them  in  the  books.  In  the  mean 
time.  Judge  Wilson,  1  will  give  you  these  authorities.  [Submitting  a 
paper  to  Mr.  Wilson.] 

Mr.  Merrick.  In  connection  with  that^  your  honor,  I  would  suggest 
that  we  have  an  interchange  of  authorities  at  the  earliest  day  practi- 
cable, say  on  Monday  morning,  as  we  are  proceeding  in  this  matter 
with  entire  ignorance  of  the  position  of  each  other,  and  ought  to  be 
advised  thereof. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  that  the  court  can  oblige  them  to  furnish 
you  with  their  authorities  until  they  make  their  argument. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well>  your  honor,  if  you  will  allow  me  a  moment,  if 
we  give  them  the  benefit  of  our  authorities  at  the  time  we  make  our 
argument,  we  will  have  given  them  quite  as  much  information  rs  they 
give  to  us.  I  find  this  document  which  is  handed  to  me  this  morning 
runs  m  this  line:  "  Yeates's  Reports,  vol.  1,  p.  370,  Kespublica  vs.  James 
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Bums,  esq.;  East's  Eeports,  vol.  1,  p.  555,  Harman  V8.  Tappenden  et 
al.,^  and  so  it  goes  on,  simply  giving  the  name  of  the  report,  the  volume, 
the  page,  and  the  case.  Of  course,  I  suppose  that  instead  of  going  to 
church  on  Sunday,  we  are  to  put  in  Sunday  in  finding  out  what  is  in 
these  cases,  and  in  guessing  what  use  the  Attorney-General  is  going  to 
make  of  them.  However,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  the  Attorney- 
General  for  giving  us  this  much  information. 

The  Court.  This  is  mere  grace  and  favor. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Certainly,  and  I  want  to  a<$knowledge  the  courtesy. 

Mr.  Ingebsoll.  [iSotto  voce.]  It  is  the  first  we  have  had, 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  simply  say  tnat  during  our  opening  on  behalf  of  the 
defendants  if  we  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  authorities,  and  the  use 
we  make  of  them,  we  will  give  them  quite  as  much  information  as  they 
give  us,  and  we  expect,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  give  them  the  benefit 
of  all  our  authorities,  so  that  they  can  reply  to  them  in  due  form. 

The  CouBT.  In  making  the  argument  upon  authorities,  you  cannot 
use  your  authorities  without  informing  the  other  side  of  the  point  they 
are  cited  for,  and  for  what  purpose  they  are  referred  to. 

Mr.  Wilson.  INow,  I  would  like  to  know  one  thing  in  this  connection, 
whether  these  authorities  are  to  be  used  in  the  closing,  or  whether  they 
are  to  be  used  before  the  closing  argument. 

The  CouBT.  No  authorities  can  be  used  in  the  closing  argument  ex- 
cept such  as  have  been  referred  to  before. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  I  understand  to  be  the  rule,  and  it  is  all  right. 
We  do  not  complain.  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  At- 
torney-General in  giving  us  this  paper. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  suppose  the  Attorney-General  means  for  us  to  infer 
that  he  intends  to  use  these  authorities  in  his  closing  argument.  I,  for 
myself,  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  courtesy. 

The  Court.  The  arrangement  agreed  upon  between  the  different 
counsel,  as  announced  to  the  court  on  Tuesday  morning,  did  not  assign 
the  Attorney -General  to  the  close. 

Mr.  \ViLSON.  No. 

The  CouiiT.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  these  are  authorities  which 
the  Attorney-General  will  use  in  the  place  assigned  to  him,  and  of 
course  you  will  have  on  your  side  an  opportunity  to  reply, 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  was  no  particular  place  assigned  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  except  that  he  would  either  come  in  at  one  place,  or  he  would 
come  in  at  the  close.  Now,  if  he  comes  in  at  the  first  place  where  his 
name  is  mentioned  we  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  reply. 

The  CouBT.  The  court  will  maintain  the  rule  so  far  that  the  counsel 
making  the  closing  argument  will  not  be  allowed  to  refer  to  new  authori- 
ties, unless  the  other  side  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  reply.  The  new 
authorities  will  give  the  other  side  the  opportunity  of  replying  so  far 
as  those  points  are  concerned.  Jn  the  paper  served  upon  the  opposite 
counsel  this  morning  by  the  Attorney-General,  do  I  understand  that 
the  points  are  stated  and  the  authorities  cited? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No. 

Mr.  Mkrrick.  It  is  simply  a  list  of  authorities. 

Mr,  Wilson.  I  had  better  show  your  honor  the  paper.  [Submitting 
the  paper  to  the  court,  which  was  inspected  and  returned.] 

The  Court.  Now,  Mr.  Ker,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Ker.  [Resuming  his  opening.]  Gentlemen,  the  next  route  in 
order  is 
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ROUTE  NO.  35015,  FRO^r  VERMILLION  TO  SIOUX  FALLS,  DAKOTA. 

It  is  advertised  as  fifty  miles.  The  actual  distance  is  seventy  miles. 
It  was  for  one  trip,  fourteen  hours.  John  W.  Dursey  was  the  contractor. 
Miner  witnessed  the  proposal  and  witnessed  the  contract 

The  record  evidence  is  January  14,  1878.  A  letter  received  from  A. 
Boyuton  calling  attention  to  a  mistake  in  the  advertised  distance.  May 
-.  1878,  Brady  makes  an  order : 

Ou  July  Ist,  1878,  embrace  Brighton  next  aft«»r  Alseii. 

June  21,  1878,  Bnidy  orders  the  change  of  address  to  box  714.  That 
is  Miner's.    On  October  5,  1878,  Mr.  French  makes  an  order: 

Allow  the  contractor  §10. DO  per  nuunm  pro  rata  from  July  Ist,  1><78,  for  two  miles 
iucrease  for  Brighton. 

On  the  3l8t  of  March,  1879,  Yaile  tiles  his  subcontract.  On  the  14th 
of  May,  1879,  Vaile  tiles  an  oath  of  the  number  of  men  and  animals 
required  to  carry  the  mail.  Rather  he  makes  the  oath  on  the  14th  of 
May,  and  on  the  15th  of  May  he  files  his  oath.  On  the  10th  of  July, 
I'STU,  there  is  an  order  for  an  increase  to  six  trips.  On  the  loth  of  De- 
cember, 1879,  the  postmasters  on  the  route  wrote  to  Brady,  stating  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  the  mail,  and  asked  him  to  have  the  time 
extended. 

Now,  let  us  go  back  and  take  it  in  the  order  in  which  the  testimony 
brings  it.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  fifty  miles  as  advertised 
and  it  was  seventy  miles  actually.  In  January,  1878,  long  before  the 
contract  was  signed,  there  was  a  letter  from  Boynton,  the  postiAaster, 
calling  attention  to  the  mistake  in  the  distance,  warning  the  department 
that  they  had  made  a  mistake.  On  the  2d  of  May,  1878,  Brady  makes 
an  order : 

On  July  l8t,  187!^,  embrace  Brighton  next  after  AKsen. 

By  referring  to  that  map,  you  will  find  that  Brighton  was  already 
there,  and  there  was  no  other  way  to  go  except  to  go  through  Brighton. 
On  the  21st  of  June,  1878,  there  is  an  order  to  change  the  address  to  box 
714.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1878,  French  makes  an  order  to  allow  the 
contractor  810.90,  and  makes  it  two  miles  of  increase  apparently  in  the 
distance. 

Xow,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  fact :  That  the  order  was  made 
ou  the  5th  of  October,  1878,  and  he  allows  from  the  1st  of  July,  1878. 
That  order  was  an  illegal  one,  prohibited  by  act  of  Congress.  On  the 
31st  of  March,  1879— not  October,  1878,  but  the  31st  of  March,  1879— 
Vaile  files  his  subcontract,  and  Miner  is  about  and  signs  that  subcon- 
tract as  attorney  for  John  W,  Dorsey. 

Now,  there  were  some  petitions  put  in  at  this  time  for  an  increase. 
They  asked  to  have  the  trips  increased,  and  they  were  sent  in,  not  only 
asking  for  an  increase,  but  to  reduce  the  time  to  ten  hours.  We  had 
those  i)etitions  up,  and  this  bad  witness  who  would  not  be  believed,  Mr. 
Blois,  said,  "  Those  i)etitions  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Miner."  Mr. 
Blois  did  not  make  any  mistake,  because  Vaile  says  the  same  thing. 
Tbey  were  handed  to  him,  and  lie  said  that  was  John  R.  Miner's  writ- 
ing. This  is  after  Vaile  files  his  subcontract.  Now,  one  of  these  peti- 
tions was  handed  to  Mr.  Shaw,  the  postmaster,  and  he  was  asked, 
"  Didn^t  you  sign  that  petition  ? "  He  looked  at  it,  and  turned  it 
over,  "  Why,  yes,  I  signed  that."  *'  Well,"  said  Mr.  Wilson  to  him, 
'*(lon't  it  say  there  ten  hours!"    He  answered:  *'I  never  saw  that." 
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Let  me  give  you  bis  exact  language  in  explanation.    You  will  And  it  on 
page  IICO : 

I  find  I  signed  that,  bat  I  did  not  see  that.  If  I  had  I  should  have  discovered  the 
ten  hours  schedule ;  I  wortld  not  have  recommended  a  ten  hours  schedule  on  a  seventy 
mile  route. 

That  is  what  the  postmaster  said.  Why,  it  is  natural  that  he  would 
not.  Seven  miles  an  hour!  That  is  a  pretty  good  gait,  and  in  most 
public  parks  if  you  go  ahead  of  that  they  will  pull  you  in  and  fine  you 
for  fast  driving.    Of  course  he  would  not  recommend  it. 

On  the  14:th  of  May,  1879 — Turner  laughs.  I  supiwse  he  laughed 
w^hen  he  made  the  order.    He  kept  laughing  at  it  most  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  was  not  in  Turner's  section. 

Mr.  EJEB.  Brewer  may  have  told  him  about  it.  I  imagine  he  had  a 
good  laugh  over  it,  anyhow.  Mr.  Wilson  says  it  was  not  in  Turner's 
section.  Turner  wandered  out  of  his  section  once  in  a  while,  as  you  will 
see. 

Well,  Vaile  makes  his  oath.  Xow,  Y aile  was  the  subcontractor.  He  had 
no  right  to  make  an  oath  in  the  case.  He  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
making  the  oath,  yet  he  swears  to  the  number  of  men  and  animals  that 
are  required  to  carry  the  mail  on  three  trips.  Do  not  forget  that — for 
three  trips ;  and  Miner  is  about,  and  Miner  writes  out  the  oath,  and 
Vaile  steps  up  and  swears  to  it.  What  was  it  he  said  !  Oh,  he  said, 
"  It  was  simply  my  idea  of  what  would  be  necessary."  He  had  an  idea 
of  what  would  be  necessary ;  because  Miner  wrote  it  out  it  was  all  right. 
You  will  find  that  on  page  2234. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  18*9,  the  very  next  day,  Vaile's  oath  is  filed  for 
three  trips.  Now,  Mr.  Brewer,  the  clerk,  says,  '*  I  called  Brady's  atten- 
tion to  that  oath,"  and  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  wrote  it  on  a 
piece  of  paper  that  he  put  inside  the  jacket,  and  it  is  right  here  to  daj", 
was  shown  to  you,  was  read  to  you,  and  was  marked  down  here  by  the 
stenographer,  "  I  called  Brady's  attention  to  it."  But  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1879,  Brady  makes  an  order: 

Incre;ise  the  service  to  6  trips — 

Xot  three,  as  the  oath  called  for,  but  increase  it  to  six  trips.  Why 
should  Brewer  interfere  about  the  oath  ?  Why  should  they  call  his  at- 
tention to  it  ?    He  was  doing  as  he  pleased,  and  he  made  it  six  trips — 

»nd  allow  the  contractor — 

That  is  Vaile— 

$1,635.G0  per  annum  additional.    Expedite  schedule  to  ten  hours,  and  allow  $3,60^.10 
per  annum  additional  from  August  1st,  1879. 

Then  on  the  15th  day  of  December,  1879,  the  letter  comes  from  all  the 
postmasters  to  Brady  stating : 

In  our  opinion  there  is  no  reason  why  the  time  ought  not  to  be  extended.  We  there- 
fore ask  and  petition  that  the  time  for  carrying  the  mail  on  the  above  route  be  extended 
to  16  hours. 

You  see  they  wrote  this  letter  to  Brady  asking  to  have  it  put  back 
from  ten  to  sixteen.  That  is  found  on  page  1197.  This  letter  was  sent 
to  Judge  Bennett.  Judge  Bennett  had  originally  put  his  name  on  one 
of  the  petitions,  and  the  postmasters  wrote  this  letter  to  Judge  Bennett, 
and  Judge  Bennett  sent  the  letter  along  to  General  Brady,  and  it  reachetl 
the  office  and  was  put  on  file  and  placed  among  the  papers  belonging  to 
the  route.  But  General  Brady  did  not  take  off  that  exx)edition  and  in- 
crease the  time  to  sixteen  hours.     Here  was  a  letter  from  every  post- 
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inaister  along  the  road.     Here  was  Judge  Bennett's  letter  to  Brady 
telling  him  about  this  increase  that  was  not  needed,  and  the  question 
would  naturally  arise,  "  What  will  Brady  do ;  will  he  take  it  off!" 
Let  me  show  you  what  he  did  do.    He  wrote  to  Judge  Bennett : 

This  reqnest.  cannot  be  granted  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  injustice  to  compet- 
ing bidders. 

He  could  not  take  that  expedition  off  because  the  people  who  bid 
apitist  John  W,  Dorsey  on  this  route  would  have  an  act  of  injustice 
performed  against  them.  It  was  originally  fourteen  hours  and  boiled 
down  to  te.n  and  an  allowance  of  $3,608  made  fondoing  that,  and  yet  if 
it  were  put  up  to  sixteen  or  fourteen  hours,  or  put  back  where  it  started, 
it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  other  bidders.  Did  not  Brady  write 
that  letter!  If  he  did  not  I  would  like  to  have  the  proof  of  it.  I  am 
afraid  that  my  friends  might  say  that  I  have  said  something  that  I  could 
not  prove.    You  will  find  it  on  page  1159. 

Next,  let  me  give  you  Yaile's  oath  that  Brady  jumped  at.  It  was  for 
three  trips  a  week.  They  never  put  three  trips  on.  Brady  made  it  six. 
It  made  no  difference.  Three  men  and  three  animals  at  the  i)resent 
lime.  That  is  six.  If  you  reduce  it  to  ten  hours  it  will  be  five  men  and 
ten  animals.  That  is  fifteen.  Why,  the  contractor  says  in  his  testi- 
mony, "for  six  trips  on  expedited  time  all  that  I  used  was  two  men  and 
fifteen  animals.''  That  is  seventeen — two  more  than  Vaile  would  have 
required  for  three  trips.  For  six  trips  he  used  two  more  than  Vaile 
said  would  be  taken  for  three.  Mr.  Leach,  the  contractor  in  this  case, 
testified,  "  I  carried  the  mail  from  August,  1878,  to  February,  1880." 
You  will  find  that  on  page  1164.  I  want  to  read  you  what  Mr.  Wilson 
{<aid  to  this  witness. 

Q.  Did  yon  notify  the  contractor  that  yon  would  not  carry  it  any  longer  ? — A.  I  don't 
remember  whether  I  ever  wrote  sach  a  letter  or  not,  bnt  1  don't  think  I  did.  I  don't 
rememlier  doing  it. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  not,  when  you  threw  up  that  contract  or  neglected  to  carry  it 
%nv  longer,  notify  the  contractor  of  ^o^^*  intention  ? — A.  I  notified  the  postmaster,  I 
believe. 

Q.  Yon  conclnded  npon  some  trip  through  there  that  yon  would  not  cariy  the  mail 
any  longer,  and  so  yon  dropped  it ;  that  wa«  about  it? — A.  I  had  been  studying  over 
it  a  month  or  two  before  I  quit. 

Q.  Bat  yoQ  did  not  notify  the  contractor,  only  the  postmaster? — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber whether  I  notified  the  contractor  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  placed  the  contractor  in  a  very  bad  position  with  the  depart- 
ment for  you  to  leave  the  route  without  notifying  him? — A.  I  didn't  know  how  that 
was. 

He  ha<I  been  asking  that  question  before. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  care,  did  you  ?— A.  All  I  cared  about  was  to  get  out  of  it,  and  get  it 
off  my  hands.    1  had  lost  everything  I  had,  and  I  couldn't  run  it  any  longer. 

Lost  all  he  had  and  could  not  run  it  any  longer.  The  magnanimous 
Vaile  was  the  subcontractor  who  had  filed  his  subcontract  to  cut  out 
this  poor  fellow,  who  had  no  redress,  and  skinned  him  down  until  he 
could  not  carry  it  any  longer. 

Now,  then,  Vaile  drew  the  pay  on  this  route,  and  Miner  was  on  hand 
and  receipted  for  the  warrants,  and  Miner  signed  Vaile's  name  to  the 
<lrafts  in  this  case.  The  original  pay  on  this  route  was  $398.  It  was 
increased  to  80,133.50.  From  $398  to  $6,133.50.  We  cannot  tell  you 
how  much  they  paid  Leach  for  carrying  this  mail,  because  we  were 
^topped  from  doing  that,  and  therefore  we  will  only  have  to  leave  it  to 
wnjecture.    Leach  says  he  lost  all  he  had  and  he  had  to  quit  it. 

Next,  we  will  see  how  much  the  receipts  were  from  this  mail  route, 
^'ow,  if  3'ou  take  all  the  offices,  taking  in  Vermillion  and  Sioux  Falls, 
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that  were  supplied  by  railroad  in  1879,  the  total  receipts  were  83,432.81. 
Omitting  these  places  that  were  supplied  by  the  railroad,  the  receipts 
were  $201.51.  In  1880,  the  total  receipts  were  84,707.77.  The  receii)ts, 
omitting  the  two  places  su})plied  by  railroad,  were  8420.  In  1881,  the 
receipts  entire  were  84,258.65.  That  is  $400  less  than  they  were  the 
year  before,  including  Sioux  Falls  and  Vermillion.  Throw  those  two 
places  out,  and  the  receipts  were  8240.  That  is  over  $2(K)  less  than 
they  were  the  year  before,  and  is  an  indication  that  expedition  wavS 
sending  the  post-office  backwards. 

EOUTE   NO.  35051,  f ROM  BIS:\»A.RCK   TO   TONGUE   RIVER,  DAKOTA. 

The  next  route  is  Xo.  3505 J.  It  is  from  Bismarck  to  Tongue  River, 
Dakota.  It  is  advertised  as  two  hundred  and  ftftv  miles.  The  real 
distance  was  three  hundred  and  three.  There  was  one  trip  a  week, 
running  from  Monday  to  Thursday.  John  E.  Miner  was  the  contractor, 
and  his  pay  was  $2,350.     Rerdell  witnessed  his  proposal. 

This  is  a  very  extraordinary  route.  It  is  a  ranch  route.  Let  me  give 
you  what  is  contained  in  the  paper.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1878, 
Stephen  W.  Dorsej'  writes  to  General  Rosser,  asking  him  to  give  the 
correct  distance  of  the  route.  April  21,  1878,  Mr.  Rosser  files  his  an- 
swer. That  is  the  next  day.  June  25,  1878,  Miner  writes  to  Brady, 
asking  to  have  the  route  discontinued.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1878, 
Boone  sends  a  letter  and  affidavit,  api)lying  to  have  the  route  discon- 
tinued. On  the  same  day  Judge  Kidder  indorsed  Miner's  request  for 
the  discontinuance  of  this  route,  and  General  Bradj^  marked  on  that 
indorsement  that  Judge  Kidder  had  done  so.  In  July,  1878,  there  were 
nine  petitions  filed,  asking  for  increase  and  expedition.  On  the  1st  of 
October,  1878,  Vaile  filed  his  subcontract,  and  the  same  day  Brady  noti- 
fied the  Auditor  that  the  subcontract  was  filed.    On  the  4th  of  October, 

1878,  Miner  makes  an  oath  to  the  number  of  men  and  animals  on  three 
tri^s.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1878,  M;ner  writes  an  otter  to  carry  the 
mail  in  sixty-five  hours.  On  the  18th  of  October,  1878,  there  were  two 
more  petitions  put  in.  On  the  4th  of  December,  1878,  there  were  two 
additional  petitions.  On  the  Gth  of  December,  1878,  two  more  came 
along.  On  the  12th  of  December,  1878,  there  w:ere  two  more  petitions. 
On  the  23d  of  December,  1878,  Brad}^  made  an  order  to  increase  to  three 
trips.  On  the  29th  of  January,  1879,  there  was  a  request  to  have  Vaile's 
subcoiitract  withdrawn.  On  the  3d  of  February,  1879,  there  was  a  re- 
quest to  have  that  request  revoked  j  in  other  words,  they  did  not  want 
the  subcontract  withdrawn.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1879,  Judge  Kidder 
writes  a  request  for  a  daily  mail.  On  the  2d  of  August,  1879,  Brady 
makes  an  order  to  increase  to  six  trips  a  week.    On  the '2d  of  August, 

1879,  the  order  is  made  and  signed  by  French.    On  the  5th  of  January, 

1880,  the  postmaster  at  Bismarck  telegraphed  to  Brady  that  the  service 
was  a  failure.    It  was  impossible  to  perform  it.    On  the  31st  daj^  of  July, 

1881,  the  route  was  discontinued.    I  refer  to  page  1293. 

i^ow  let  us  go  back  and  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 
First,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fa<5t  that  it  was  from  Monday 
until  Thursday.  That  was  the  schedule  time.  There  was  a  mistake 
in  the  distance  and  Stephen  Dorsey  who  was  then  a  Senator,  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1878,  before  there  had  been  anything  done  excepting 
to  sign  the  contract,  wrote  to  General  Rosser,  who  was  then  an  engineer 
on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  asking  him  to  give  the  correct  distance,  and 
General  Rosser  replied  the  next  day  by  stating  that  it  was  three  hun- 
dred and  three  miles,  and  Dorsey's  letter  and  I^sser's  letter  were  l>oth 
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sent  to  the  department  and  put  on  file.  This  was  in  April.  Then  on 
the  25th  of  June,  before  anything  had  been  done,  before  the  mail  was 
to  be  carried,  Miner,  who  was  the  contractor,  wrote  a  letter  to  General 
Brady.     It  is  found  on  page  1202.    He  says: 

Sir  :  The  route  from  Bismarck,  Dakota,  to  Tongue  River,  No.  35051,  according  to 
your  advertisement,  was  let  to  me  at  $*-Jv^O,  for  once  a  week  service. 

The  distance,  as  stated  by  the  department,  was  '-^50  miles.  I  bid  upon  the  ronte, 
tiiipposiDg  that  to  be  the  real  distance  or  at  least  something  approximating  to  it,  but, 
after  the  award  and  contracts  made  by  me,  I  found  upon  inquiry  that  the  distance  by 
au  air  line  was  over  three  hundred  miles,  and  by  the  most  feasible  wagon-roa<l,  whicli 
we  wonld  have  to  make  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
ufither  the  department  nor  myself  could  have  known  the  actual  distance,  for  the  rea- 
•*<»u  that  the  country  thtjoughwhich  it  is  proposed  to  run  this  line  is  not  only  unsur- 
veye<l,  but  is  substantia^  unexplored. 

The  distance  was  only  known  to  the  engineers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  who 
have  filed  certificate  in  your  otiSce  that  the  air-line  distance  is  over  300  miles.  No  ease 
like  th its,  I  am  sure,  ever  came  to  the  attention  of  the  department  before. 

Having  taken  the  route  very  low  at  the  distance  named  in  the  advertisement.  I 
have  to  re<|uest  that  you  discontinue  the  route  for  the  following  reasons : 

Then  he  gives  the  five  reasons : 

iHt.  There  is  no  office  between  Bismarck  and  Tongue  River  now,  and  there  arc  no 
j*»'rtlement8  whatever  to  be  supplied  with  the  U.  S.  mail. 

2nd.  Tongue  River  is  supplied  twice  a  week  by  the  route  from  Fort  Buford. 

;?rd.  The  distance  is  350  miles  instead  of  250  miles  as  your  advertisement  said. 

4th.  The  country  being  unsurveyed  and  uuexplonMl,  no  one  could  tell  whether  the 
ili>fance  you  gave  was  the  true  one  or  not. 

5th.  The  whole  country  between  Bismarck  and  Tongue  River  is  occupied  by  hostile 
Indians,  and  no  mail  can  be  carried  ovei*  this  liue  except  with  a  large  military  escort. 

Now,  he  wanted  Brady  not  to  forget  it,  and  therefore  he  underscored 
it,  as  people  usually  do  when  they  want  to  attract  attention. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  carry  the  mails  over  this  route  until  military  posts  are 
( Ktablished  along  this  route. 
I  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  this  route  may  be  discontinued. 

This  was  on  the  25th  of  June,  1878.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Boone 
sends  in  a  letter  and  an  affidavit,  stating  that  he  believed  the  facts  to 
be  true  from  what  was  reported  to  him.  On  the  same  day  they  went 
to  Judge  Kidder  and  got  Judge  Kidder  to  indorse  on  this  petition  of 
Miner's  that  the  facts  were  true,  and  recommending  that  Brady  discon- 
tinue the  route.    You  will  find  that  on  page  1203.     Here  it  is : 

Judge  Kidder  presents  this  with  the  statement  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  facts  set  forth  therein  are  correct,  though  he  does  not  know  of  his  personal  knowl- 

*  BRADY. 

JrxE  '25. 

That  was  on  the  25th  of  June,  1878,  before  the  service  began.  The 
next  thing  that  we  have  in  order  is  the  testimony.  From  the  1st  to 
the  2d  of  July,  John  \V.  Dorsey  and  Montfort  C.  Rerdell  were  out  in 
Bismarck,  and  they  were  talking  to  a  man  named  Pennell,  who  was  a 
mail  contractor,  and  a  very  respectable  man,  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  who  is  helping  to  build  the  Northern  Pacific  or  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  one  or  the  other.  In  this  talk  that  they  had  with  Pennell— I 
want  to  remind  you  of  the  evidence  that  Pennell  gave — he  says  that 
Pierdell  and  himself  figured  up  the  stock  that  it  would  require  for  an 
in<*rea«e  and  did  not  agree  in  their  figures.  Kerdell's  were  away  above 
his.  This  was  July  the  first,  the  second,  or  the  third.  They  started  out 
to  build  the  ranches,  lie  says  that  Kerdell  then  told  him  that  the  sched- 
ule was  to  be  rediujcd  to  sixty-five  hours.  Again  llerdell  became  a 
wonderful  prophet.     He  says  Eerdell  told  him  he  was  going  to  get  up 
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petitions  to  have  the  route  iucreased  and  the  schedule  reduced.  This 
was  in  Bismarck,  on  tlie  1st  or  2d  day  of  July,  before  they  put  a  horse 
on  the  route,  when  they  were  getting  lumber  and  men  together  to  ^o 
out  and  build  the  ranches.  Now,  then,  at  this  conversation  in  Bismarck , 
John  Dorsey  took  a  part,  and  John  Dorsey  said,  '^  I  want  you  to  j^ro 
into  partnership  with  me.''  Pennell  could  not  see  the  necessity  for 
that.  John  Dorsey  says,  "  This  route  will  be  increased  to  825,000." 
That  was  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Pennell,  and  you  will  find  it  on  page 
1226 ;  that  John  Dorsey  was  proi)hesying  the  1st  or  2d  of  July  tiat  it 
would  be  increased  to  825,000.  If  that  is  not  true  let  us  have  some 
testimony.  I  am  giving  the  page,  so  that  there  will  be  no  mistake 
about  it.  He  told  Pennell  that  there  would  sucely  be  two  increases 
inside  of  a  year.  Pennell  said  that  on  the  witn^s  stand,  and  he  said 
John  W.  Dorsey  told  him  that  in  the  presence  of  Eerdell  in  Bismarck, 
as  an  inducement  to  go  hito  it.  lie  said  it  would  be  increased  to  six 
or  seven  trips  a  week.  That  was  in  Bismarck.  Don't  you  remember 
how  Judge  McSweeny  wanted  to  coax  him  to  say  whether  General 
Miles  had  not  married  Mr.  Sherman,  or  something  of  that  kin<l,  and 
finally,  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  he  added 
the  word  daughter.  Pennell  said,  "  Xo ;  it  was  in  Bismarck,  before  we 
started  out."  It  was  before  they  had  ever  seen  Miles  or  coaxed  him 
into  the  arrangement  at  all.  You  will  find  that  on  page  122G.  What 
else  did  Dorsey  say?  -'I  have  a  brother  who  is  a  Senator.  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  influence  in  Washington."  You  will  find  that  on  page 
1236,  ten  pages  further  on.  He  had  a  brother  who  was  a  Senator,  and 
he,  John  W.  Dorsey,  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  Washington. 
Wliere  was  Yaile  then  ?  This  was  before  Yaile  came  into  it  at  all,  if 
you  take  his  estimate  of  dates.  But  oh,  how  well  they  prophesied! 
How  well  they  prophesicnl,  when  four  days  before  that  they  were  writ- 
ing from  this  city  asking  to  have  the  whole  of  this  route  discontinued. 
How  quickly  the  telegraph  came  into  requisition,  and  how  quickly  they 
received  notice  that  the  whole  thing  was  going  to  jump.  First  came 
the  application  in  June  that  they  would  have  to  get  the  military  to 
carry  the  mail.  In  July  John  Dorsey  and  Berdell  are  making  their 
bargain  with  Mr.  Pennell. 

You  know  Berdell  said  these  i)etitions  were  to  come  in,  and  in  they 
came,  nine  of  them  in  a  batch.  They  are  dated  from  the  loth  of  July 
to  the  28th  of  July,  1878.  I  do  not  want  to  occupy  time  in  reading 
them,  but  if  ever  you  have  a  chance,  gentlemen,  as  a  curiosity,  do  read 
them.  They  state  that  the  country  is  filling  up;  that  the  people  are 
rushing  in  there  like  mad,  crazy  to  get  in,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
them.  They  are  coming  in  droves,  respectable  people  from  the  East, 
intelligent  people,  who  had  mail  every  day,  men  who  had  mail  every 
hour,  rushing  mto  this  country,  and  they  wanted  mail  facilities.  Ber- 
dell did  not  forget  to  fix  them  up.  I  will  attend  to  him  hereafter.  You 
know  that  Yaile  testified  that  on  the  1st  of  August  he  met  Mhier,  who 
was  in  trouble  about  his  routes,  and  went  to  Brady  to  coax  Brady  to 
extend  the  time  for  him.  He  had  a  talk  with  Brady,  and  lie  was  going 
on  to  tell  us  what  persuasive  influence  he  used,  when  Mr.  Merrick 
shut  him  off.  He  wanted  to  save  that  for  a  future  occasion.  But  he 
did  talk  to  Brady,  and  finally  Brady  got  Yaile  into  the  humor  of  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  routes  himself,  and  Yaile  says,  "I  left  Brady,  and 
promised  to  go  home  to  Independence  and  talk  to  my  friends  there, 
and  to  get  an  answer."  On  the  20th  of  August,  1878,  Brady  tele- 
graphed over  to  Yaile,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  routes ; 
are  you  going  to  put  them  on  ? "    For  Dorsey,  Miner,  and  Peck — not 
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Miner  aloue — but  for  tLe  whole  of  tbem.  Vaile  says,  "  I  took  two 
or  three  days  to  tbiuk  it  over,  and  sent  back  word  by  telegraph  to 
Brady  that  I  would  put  them  all  on  but  Watts's.''  He  did  not  want 
Watts's.  He  would  put  them  all  on  but  Watts's.  This  was  the  23d 
of  August,  1878.  Then  Vaile  came  back  to  this  city  on  the  29th  of 
T>epteuiber,  1878,  and  on  the  30th  of  September  he  signed  the  contract 
that  was  antedated,  and  got  these  subcontracts  together  that  w^*e  all 
autedated,  according  to  his  story.  Xow,  in  July,  1878,  Eerdell  was 
Lanl  at  work  getting  up  petitions,  and  a  very  successful  fellow  he  was, 
l)ecause  he  got  nine  of  these  petitions  signed  with  a  great  quantity  of 
names.  Then  he  goes  along  quietly  until  the  1st  of  October,  1878.  You 
know  that  Pennell  started  out  with  John  Dorsej',  and  went  some  fifteen 
miles  and  built  a  ranch,  and  then  went  fifteen  miles  more  and  built  an- 
other ranch,  and  the  whole  of  them  cost  80,000.  You  asked  that  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Cox.  \'ou  asked,  "How  much  did  it  cost?''  And  Pennell 
said  86,000.  The  pay  was  5J2,350  for  a  year,  and  yet  it  cost  him  $0,000 
to  build  the  ranches.  "  ^That  were  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?"  "  We 
were  going  to  put  one  man  in  every  other  ranch,  that  is,  thirty  miles 
apart."  '-Why  were  you  going  to  do  that?''  *' Because  there  was  no 
use  to  have  them  only  fifteen  miles  apart.  They  were  only  built  so  that 
when  expedition  was  put  on,  and  the  trips  increased,  the  ranches  would 
be  there.''  That  was  Pennell's  testimony.  They  were  fixing  them  up 
lor  six  or  seven  trips  a  week  and  the  expedited  schedule,  and  they  were 
<mly  to  put  one  man  in  every  other  ranch,  or  thirty  miles  apart.  Then 
Mr.  Pennell  said,  '*  We  went  on  building,  and  kept  on  building,  and 
there  was  no  mail  put  on  there  until  eJanuary."  When  he  left,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1879,  there  was  no  mail  on ;  but  in  Octol)er,  1878,  Vaile  files  his 
♦subcontract,  and  Brady  notified  the  auditor  that  Vaile's  subcontract 
was  filed.  Again  I  call  the  attention  of  the  court  and  the  jury  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  an  unlawful  notice,  because  Vaile  never  filed  the  oath 
that  the  law  required  him  to  file.  On  the  4:th  of  October,  1878,  three 
days  after  this  subcontract  went  on  file.  Miner  comes  along  and  makes 
an  oath  to  the  number  of  men  and  animals  that  are  required  to  carry 
the  mail  on  three  trips.    Look  at  page  1202,  and  listen  to  the  figures: 

Sir:  The  naiuber  of  men  aud  animals  necessary  to  carry  the  mails  ou  route  35051, 
Bismarck  to  Tongue  Eiver,  three  times  a  week,  is  twelve  men  and  thirteen  animals. 
The  number  of  men  aud  animals  necessary  to  caiTv  said  mails  on  a  reduced  schedule 
<*f  «xty-!ive  hours  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  animals. 

A  man  to  a  horse.  But  let  us  go  back  and  make  an  analysis. 
Twelve  men  and  thirteen  animals  were  doing  the  work,  he  said.  Was 
not  tliat  a  palx)able  falsehood,  to  use  a  mild  term  f  There  was  nobody 
doing  the  work.  But  if  you  put  it  up  to  sixty-five  hours  it  would  take 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  horses,  three  hun- 
dred. Do  you  know  what  the  pro  rata  of  that  would  have  been! 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  If  Turner  were  my  client  I 
would  get  him  to  figure  it  up  and  he  would  bring  it  out  just  that.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  the  dift'erence  between  your 
figures. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  figures. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  don't  say  Mr.  Turner  did  it.  As  long  as  Mr.  Turner  stays 
lit^re  aud  faces  me  I  will  be  kind  to  him.  If  I  were  on  the  jury  I  should 
hot  tbrget  it  either.  Now,  Miner  on  the  same  day  puts  in  an  estimate 
aud  says,  "  I  otter  to  carry  this  mail  in  sixty-five  hours  for  $32,650 
a^Ulirional."  Well,  of  course,  $32,050  was  a  great  difference  from 
^150,000.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  they  had  stopped  there  it  would  have 
been  all  right.    There  would  have  been  very  little  trouble ;  but  in  fool- 
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ing  among  the  papers  we  draw  out  another  jacket,  and  that  other  jacket 
is  indorsed,  "  Oath  of  the  subcontractor  filed/'  It  gives  the  number  of 
men  and  animals  that  the  subcontractor  thinks  it  would  require. 
When  we  come  to  make  a  calculation  of  the  figures  mentioned  in  the 
other  jacket  we  find  it  was  just  $32,650.  Mr.  Turner  wrote  that  jacket. 
It  is  in  his  handwriting.  It  was  Mr.  Brewer's  route.  Brewer  had 
change  of  the  route,  but,  Mr.  Turner,  the  witnesses  say  it  is  your  hand- 
writing. Mr.  Byron  C.  Coon  knows  it  well,  and  that  jacket  was  found 
in  Mr.  Turner's  handwriting,  and  it  had  a  diflferent  oath  and  a  different 
number  of  men  and  animals,  and  if  you  make  the  calculation  it  brings 
it  out  $32,650.  What  became  of  this  oath  ?  Judge  Wilson  says, 
"What  became  of  the  papers?"  Another  paper  lost;  another  paper 
gone.  What  became  of  them  ?  '*  Mr.  Woodward,  you  had  the  papers 
under  your  control."  "Yes."  "Where  is  this  paper?"  "I  don't 
know,"  says  Mr.  Woodward.  Nobody  else  knows.  It  has  gone ;  floated 
away.  Just  let  me  recall  your  attention  to  one  fact.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  say  that  Mr.  Woodward  is  a  very  bad  man,  and  took  these 
papers  and  hawked  them  around,  and  everybody  handled  them,  and 
therefore  they  are  not  responsible  for  them.  Don't  forget  that  the 
Post  Ofiice  building  is  one  building,  under  one  head,  and  it  has  three 
assistants  there.  Don't  forget  that  Mr.  Woodward  is  under  the  Second 
Assistant  in  the  inspection  division.  Mr.  Woodward  is  an  inspector; 
and  when  the  foreman  asked  him,  "Is  not  that  an  unusual  occurrence f 
he  said  "  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Foreman.  It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence 
to  take  a  paper  from  one  room  and  put  it  in  another  under  the  charge 
of  a  sworn  officer;  not  at  all."  3Ir.  Woodward's  character  is  beyond 
dispute.  If  they  want  to  attack  him,  let  them  do  so.  They  turned 
him  out  once  for  this  thing  and  he  came  back,  and  he  is  in  it  now.  He 
was  too  officious  in  the  matter,  and  in  the  good  old  days  w  hen  Bra<ly 
held  his  office  they  bounced  Mr.  Woodward  out  and  sent  him  off;  but 
when  an  honest  administration  came  in  they  took  him  back  and  brought 
him  here. 

Mr.  IIe'nkle.  Is  that  in  evidence  f 

Mr.  Ker.  Let  us  go  to  these  petitions.  Here  come  along  two  peti- 
tions on  the  18th  of  October,  1878.  Then,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1878^ 
there  were  two  more,  and  they  keep  coming  in  to  act  as  gentle  remind- 
ers. On  the  6th  of  December,  1878,  there  come  in  two  more,  and  on  the 
12th  of  December,  1878,  there  are  two  more.  How  diligently  Rerdell 
was  working.  You  see  these  petitions  were  hunted  up,  and  they  turned 
out  to  be  very  familiar.  If  you  will  read  them  you  will  see  they  are  the 
same  words,  except  that  they  start  with  one  or  two  words  at  the  begin- 
ning different.  They  are  almost  alike  in  words.  The  accommodating 
Rerdell  wrote  them  and  fixed  them  up  to  get  the  people  to  sign  them, 
true  to  what  he  told  Mr.  Pennell  he  was  going  to  do.  They  are  right 
there  in  that  little  bag  as  evidence  that  he  kept  his  word  with  Pennell. 
If  he  did  not  write  them,  let  us  have  a  witness  who  will  say  so. 

Now,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1878,  Brady  makes  an  order,  and  he  says 
"Increase  to  three  trips,  and  allow  contractor  and  subcontractor  $4,700 
per  annum.  Reduce tlietime  to  sixty-five  hours,  and  allow  the  contractor 
$27,950  per  annum,  being  less  than  pro  rata,  but  as  per  agreement."  It 
Avas  less  than  pro  rata ;  there  is  a  big  difference  between  $27,000  and 
$150,000;  but  the  oath  was  there.  The  oath  was  on  file,  and  it  was 
a  large  route,  and  a  great  number  of  men  and  animals  were  required 
to  carry  it.  It  was  a  very  modest  increase  when  Brad}^  told  Walsh 
that  the  oaths  were  put  there  merely  to  enable  him  to  do  it.  Who  con- 
tradicts Walsh  ?    They  asked  him  about  the  Congressional  proceedings. 
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It  is  open.  If  they  can  contradict  him  on  that,  let  them  do  it.  I  will 
sit  down  while  they  read  it  to  you.  They  cannot  contradict  him. 
The  only  contradiction  that  they  have  brought  against  him  in  that 
re«pect  was  the  contradiction  that  was  paid  for  by  Brady's  money,  and 
that  was  written  in  his  two-cent  evening  circular  that  is  hawked  by 
the  boys  through  the  streets  of  Washington. 

That  is  the  only  contradiction  they  have  made.  The  attention  of  the 
court  was  called  to  it  where  they  referred  to  Walsh,  the  liar.  If  that  is 
the  kind  of  answer  that  is  to  be  given  to  these  things,  let  us  know  it. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  only  answer  that  might  be  given.  Sheridan, 
whose  office  they  went  into,  has  been  seen  in  the  court.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  you  know  him.  If  they  cannot  find  him  and  will  ask  me  to  do  it,  I 
will  very  soon  do  it  for  them.  I  have  seen  him  sitting  in  court  here. 
They  might  have  shown  by  him  that  it  was  not  true,  but  they  did  not 
attempt  anything  of  the  sort.  Oh,  no.  It  is  in  the  newspapers.  I  am 
sure,  gentlemen,  that  anything  you  see  here  going  on  that  is  palpable  to 
the  vision  is  sufficient  or  proper  for  me  to  conmient  upon.  Let  me  give 
you  another  little  piece  of  comment  on  what  is  going  on.  About  two  or 
three  years  ago  the  navy  yard  in  Philadeli)hia  was  oifered  for  sale,  and 
a  lot  of  people  were  supposed  to  go  and  bid  on  it.  One  man  came  along 
and  did  all  the  bidding.  He  had  back  of  him  a  crowd  of  a  dozen  that 
iVn\  nothing.  It  was  knocked  down  at  such  a  ridiculously  low  figure 
that  everybody  laughed.  The  newspapers  took  it  up.  They  went  into 
the  matter  and  followed  it  out,  and  they  found  that  it  was  the  biggest 
jiiece  of  rascality  and  villainy  that  had  ever  been  perpetrated.  '  The 
man  who  bought  it  was  a  contractor,  a  fellow  who  built  ships  and  who 
built  docks.  One  of  the  newspapers  in  Philadelphia  came  out  giving 
the  facts  and  stating  what  it  was,  saying  that  it  was  a  steal  and  a  swin- 
dle, and  accusing  him  of  having  stolen  the  navy-yard.  Well,  he  walked 
uj)  to  a  magistrate's  office  and  got  a  warrant  out,  and  had  the  uewspa- 
IK?re<litor  arrested  and  brought  him  down  to  the  court  for  trial.  At  that 
time  I  happened  to  be  the  assistant  of  the  district  attorney,  and  became 
into  the  office  and  wanted  us  to  take  off  our  coats  and  go  right  to  work 
to  prosecute  this  editor.  When  we*  came  to  reflect  upon  this  matter,  and 
to  remember  that  it  might  be  merely  a  day  or  two  before  he  would  walk 
in  himself  to  be  prosecuted  for  robbing  the  Government,  we  did  not  feel 
the  enthusiasm  that  I  suppose  he  thought  we  ought  to  have  felt  over  it. 
I  imagine  that  he  has  taken  a  dislike  to  some  of  us  on  that  account. 
Well,  the  libel  suit  came  on,  and  the  jury  did  not  believe  there  was  so 
mnch  of  a  libel  in  it,  and  did  not  convict.  One  day,  on  Chestnut  street, 
this  man,  who  was  over  six  feet  in  height,  tall  and  broad-shouldered, 
came  right  l>ehind  the  editor,  Colonel  McClure,  who  was  walking  with 
Governor  Curtin.  He  came  behind  the  editor  with  a  whip  in  his  hand 
and  haule«l  off  and  struck  him  twice  over  the  shoulders.  Governor  Cur- 
tin starte<l  back,  and  the  editor  who  was  thus  suddenly  assailed  started 
back  and  threw  up  his  hands,  and  immediately  the  fellow  put  his  whip 
under  his  coat  and  ran  off.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  just  the  beginning. 
Ihiy  after  day  I  have  seen  this  fellow  sit  right  in  court.  He  has  come 
all  the  way  from  New  York  to  lend  his  aid  and  his  sympathy  to  these 
defendants.  Sitting  right  in  court  with  them,  his  whole  and  sole  busi- 
ness has  been  to  run  around  the  streets  of  Washington  with  his  vile, 
villainous,  slanderous  tongue,  to  tell  the  people  I  am  a  bad  man  and  a 
rascal,  and  they  ought  not  to  believe  nie.  The  whole  idea  is  to  get 
>ome  of  these  jurymen  to  think  his  words  are  true.  It  was  only  the  other 
night  that  a  respectable  gentleman  who  holds  a  position  up  at  the  House 
was  going  to  slap  him  in  the  mouth.     That  is  the  kind  of  man  that  has 
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come  liere  to  aid  their  vile,  villainous  paper  with  his  owu  vile,  villain- 
ous, slanderous  tongue.    His  name  is  Nat.  McKay. 

The  Court.  I  suppose  this  is  a  jiersonal  explanation  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  don't  happen  to  know  him. 

Mr.  Ker.  Is  that  an  answer  to  these  oaths?  The  brow-beating  of 
the  slanderous  Nat.  McKay?  I  don't  think  it  is  a  proper  kind  of  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  WiJLSON.  That  is  the  first  T  have  heard  of  Nat.  McKay. 

^Ir.  Ker.  Well,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1878,  this  order  was  made,  and 
on  the  29th  of  Januarj',  1879,  there  conies  in  a  request  to  have  Vaile's 
subcontract  withdrawn,  and  Brady  notifies  the  auditor  to  that  effect.  On 
the  3d  of  February,  1879,  they  send  in  a  request  to  stop  the  withdrawal. 
They  do  not  want  it  done,  andBrady  notihestheauditor  to  the  same  effect. 
Then,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1879,  Judge  Kidder  writes,  for  a  daily  mail. 
You  know  Judge  Kidder  was  the  one  who  indorsed  the  letter  asking  to 
have  the  route  discontinued,  and  here  on  the  1st  of  March,  1879,  Judge 
Kidder  comes  in  with  a  request  for  a  daily  mail.  Your  honor,  Judge 
Kidder  was  John  E.  Miner.  Again  Miner  comes  to  the  front,  and  if  it 
is  not  so,  if  he  is  not  the  man  who  made  that  request,  then  let  us  have 
a  witness  who  will  say  so. 

The  Court.  What  evidence  have  you  that  Miner  is  Kidder  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  Here  is  the  paper  we  offered  to  the  witness.  The  witness 
isays  it  was  Miner  who  wrote  that. 

The  Court.  I  want  to  bring  out  what  evidence  you  have. 

Mr.  Ker.  Your  honor,  I  can  give  them  page  for  page.  I  make  no  as- 
sertion that  I  do  not  propose  to  give  them  the  page  to  sustain  if  they 
ask  me.  I  cannot  afford  it.  There  are  eight  of  them  to  come  behind 
me,  and  they  will  give  it  to  me  if  I  make  any  mistake. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  call  for  the  production  of  the  paper.  Judge  Kidder 
is  a  well-known  man. 

Mr.  Ker.  [To  a  gentleman  sitting  behind  him.]  Mr.  Blackmar,  you 
have  the  paper ;  it  is  on  route  35051.  Get  the  pai)er  of  March  1,  1879. 
It  is  the  request  of  Judge  Kidder  for  a  daily  mail.  [To  Mr.  W^ilson.] 
You  need  not  call  for  it;  it  is  on  hand.  It  will  be  handed  to  you.  There 
is  no  trouble  about  it,  and  when  you  have  examined  it  I  am  ready  to 
take  my  seat  while  you  prove  it  is  not  his  handwriting. 

Kow,  then,  gentlemen,  there  was  this  letter,  and  another  one,  and  a 
letter  from  that  estimable,  amiable  gentleman  whom  nobody  meets  that 
they  do  not  like,  that  is.  General  Bingham.  General  Bingham  writes  a 
personal  letter,  and  he  offers  in  this  letter  an  extract  from  some  paper 
out  West,  and  immediately  upon  the  strength  of  all  that — they  are  send- 
ing out  to  hunt  Miner  up — and  another  letter  signed  by  a  man  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  and  the  letter  of  General  Bingham,  they  run  it 
up  to  seven  trips  a  week,  and  he  says  to  commence  as  quickly  as  the 
contractor  can  put  it  on. 

The  Court.  Who  is  General  Bingham? 

Mr.  Ker.  If  your  honor  only  knew  him  you  would  like  him.  You  could 
not  help  it.  It  was  one  of  the  most  natural  things  in  the  world  for  him 
to  do,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  particle  of  blame  to  attach  to  him 
for  it. 

The  Court.  I  know  who  he  is,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  I  know  what  district  he  represents.  I  know  what  part  of  the 
countrj'  he  comes  from.  But  the  way  the  case  is  presented  now  he 
might  pass  for  the  Kei>resentative  of  that  district  in  Congress — some- 
thing of  that  sort. 
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Mr.  Keb.  He  was  asked  to  sign  this  letter,  aud  be  signed  it. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Better  than  that.  He  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads.  He  represented  the  whole 
countrj'  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Ker.  Then  comes  the  order  to  increase  tlie  service,  and  allow 
t.35,000.  That  mounted  it  right  clean  up  to  $70,000.  Then  comes  a 
telegi^am  from  the  postmaster  at  Bismarck : 

The  service  is  a  failure.  It  is  impossible  to  perform  it  iu  winter  on  the  present 
schedule. 

And  then  on  the  31st  day  of  July,  1881,  the  route  was  discontinued. 

[The  paper  referred  to,  sui)posed  to  be  marked  46  O,  was  here  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury  for  inspection.] 

The  Court.  You  assert  that  that  letter  purporting  to  be  signed  J.  P. 
Kidder  was  written  by  John  R.  Miner  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  Yes,  sir;  written  by  Miner. 

The  Court.  Xow,  I  should  like  to  see  what  proof  you  have  on  that 
hubject. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Does  he  assert  that  the  signature  is  Miner's? 

Mr.  IIenkle.  He  says  that  Kidder  is  Miner. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  1  say,  does  he  assert  that  the  signature  of  Kidder 
is  made  by  Miner? 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that,  your  honor. 

Tlie  Court.  I  want  to  see  what  authority'  he  has  for  the  assertion. 

Mr.  Ker.  | Indicating  his  notes.]  In  transcribing  this  I  have  put 
down  400,  It  is  clearly  a  mistake  of  the  figures  of  the  page ;  but  when 
1  get  a  chance,  after  recess.  I  will  refer  you  to  it  and  give  you  the  page. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  That  error  is  occasioned  probably  by 
the  paper  being  marked  ''4()  O." 

Mr.  Ker.  I  will  have  to  hunt  up  the  page  in  which  the  testimony  is 
given. 

Mr.  Uenkle.  Tlie  letter  he  refers  to  is  23  O. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  46  O  is  another  paper,  then. 

Mr.  Ker.  [After  searching  the  record.]  During  recess  I  will  find  it. 
I  have  made  a  mistake  in  putting  down  the  page.  The  foreman  says  I 
have  got  the  wrong  number. 

The  Court.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Ker.  Xow,  on  the  21st  day  of  July — remember,  gentlemen,  I  do 
not  claim  that  Miner  wrote  Kidder's  signature,  but  I  do  claim  that 
Miner  wrote  the  letter  for  him.     Miner  wrote  the  letter. 

The  Court.  We  all  misunderstood  you,  then. 

Mr.  Ker.  How  is  that,  sir  ? 

The  Court.  I  acknowledge  that  I  misunderstood  you.  I  supposed 
that  3'ou  were  claiming  that  the  signature  as  well  as  the  body  of  the 
letter  was  written  by  Miner. 

Mr.  Ker.  Oh,  no ;  the  body  of  the  letter  is  written  by  Miner.  Whether 
Judge  Kidder  signed  it  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  But  I  refeiTcd  to  the  fact 
that  Judge  Kidder  asked  to  have  the  route  discontinued  first,  and  sub- 
.sequently  came  back  and  asked  to  have  a  daily  mail  put  on,  and  Miner 
wrote  that  letter,  and  it  was  Miner's  request  and  not  Judge  Kidder's. 

The  Court.  Now,  we  have  it  explained. 

Mr.  Hexkle.  Why  did  you  not  say  that,  Mr.  Ker  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  I  thought  I  said  it  plainly  enough. 

Mr.  Henkle.  You  said  Miner  was  Kidder. 

Mr.  Ker.  Certainlv.     Kidder  did  not  want  it.     Ihit  Miner  wrote  i* 
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Then  I  referred  to  General  Bin^^bam.  General  Bingham  did  not  want 
the  mail;  somebody  else  wanted  it.  But  is  it  not  in  Miner's  handwrit- 
ing? Do  you  deny  itf  If  it  is  nol  in  Miner's  handwriting,  let  us  have 
an  understanding  about  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Submitting  the  paper  to  Mr.  Ker.]  That  is  not  in 
Miner's  handwriting.    You  will  say  so  yourself  when  you  look  at  it. 

Mr.  E£B.  It  has  been  testified  that  it  is.  AVill  anybody  get  on  the 
stand  there  and  say  it  is  not  1 

Mr.  AViLSON.  You  will  say  yourself  it  is  not  when  you  look  at  it. 
Now,  you  have  got  things  confused,  and  I  want  to  set  you  straight. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  hope  you  will. 

Mr.  ^YILSON.  1  will  do  it,  right  now. 

Mr.  Keb.  I  do  not  want  to  give  a  single  item  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  not  Miner's  handwriting.  That  is  Kidder's 
handwriting.    You  can  see  that  yourself. 

Mr.  Keb.  I  have  not  yet  examined  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now  look  at  that.  [Submitting  another  paper.]  Here 
is  one  that  is  in  Miner's  handwriting  and  is  signed  by  Miner.  Y'ou 
have  things  confused.    That  is  all.    That  is  indorsed  by  Maginnis. 

Mr.  Ker.  That  is  the  one  I  referred  to. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  knew  you  had  got  things  confused. 

The  Court.  There  was  no  intention  to  mislead  anybod}'. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No.  I  say  he  has  got  it  confused ;  that  is  all.  [To  the 
foreman.]  Here  is  46  O.  You  were  right  about  that.  Turn  over  on  the 
back.  Now,  on  the  back  it  is  from  Maginnis.  lie  has  got  it  confused. 
That  is  all  there  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Ker.  Here  it  is,  gentlemen : 

Sir:  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necovssity  of  daily  mail  service  from  Bis- 
marck to  Fort  Keogb,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Yellowstone. 

The  tide  of  emigration  which  precedes  the  building  of  a  railroad  on  the  frontier  is 
always  large.     Parties  always  seek  for  locatitms  on  the  probable  line  of  a  new  road. 

Is  not  that  the  one  referred  to?  That  is  signed  by  J.  T.  Kidder. 
That  I  say  Mr.  ^liner  wrote.  I  do  not  say  he  wrote  them  all.  [To  Mr. 
Wilson.]  The  one  you  showed  me  is  not  the  one  I  referred  to.  Now, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  tliat.     Miner  wrote  that. 

^rr.  Wilson.  No,  no;  it  is  all  straightened  out.  You  got  it  a  little 
confused. 

Mr.  Ker.  It  is  all  straightened  out.  1  have  just  read  it  as  it  is  on 
page  1210,  and  the  judge  says  it  is  all  straightened  out,  so  I  suppose 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it  being  Miner's  writing. 

Now,  you  know,  gentlemen,  this  service  was  not  performed  until  the 
beginning  of  January,  1879.  The  pay  on  this  route  was  drawn  by  Vaile. 
Miner  signed  the  receii)ts  and  receive<l  the  drafts,  and  Rerdell  witnessed 
the  drafts  on  the  routes.  You  remember  on  the  witness  stand  Yaile 
was  interrogated  about  this  route.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  whole  nine- 
teen that  the  combination  ran  themselves.  In  every  case  they  had  a 
subcontractor.  On  this  route  they  had  none,  and  1  want  to  show  you 
precisely  how  they  ran  the  route. 

The  report  came  that  the  mail  was  not  being  carried.  The  men  who 
were  running  it  for  them  told  jou  how  they  carried  it.  Mr.  Lambert, 
who  was  one  of  their  carriers,  hired  by  them,  paid  by  them,  saj's,  ''i 
ran  it  in  eight  days."  He  ran  it  through  in  eight  days.  That  is  on  page 
1247.  And  Mr.  Burns,  who  was  another  carrier,  says, ''  I  ran  it  through 
in  nine  days.''  There  is  a  big  difference  between  sixty-five  hours  and 
nine  days.  But  they  were  running  it  themselves,  and  there  was  no  in- 
termediate post-office,  nothing  on  the  route. 
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This  is  the  route  wliere  Rerdell  wauted  them  to  get  up  a  little  elbow 
on  it  fifteen  miles  away,  and  to  appoint  one  of  the  fellows  who  was  sod- 
ding the  ranches,  digging  arouixl  there,  i)Ostmaster;  and  he  wanted  to 
have  a  post-office  established,  according  to  Mr.  Penueirs  testimony,  and 
they  were  to  leave  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  ranch,  and  he  was  to 
l)e  the  i)08tmaster,  and  he  was  to  get  out  a  grasshopper  mail,  because 
there  was  nobody  else  to  receive  it.  This  route  which  they  were  man- 
a^ng  it  themselves.  This  is  tlie  route  that  Vaile  said,  as  he  stood  upon 
the  stand,  ''We  lost  money  on,"  and  he  turned  his  head  away— "a  regu- 
lar sink,  a  regular  sink."  Seventy  thousand  dollars  a  regular  sink ! 
And  he  looked  so  sick  and  disguste^l  over  it  that  I  did  not  doubt  it  was 
a  regular  sink ;  but  I  want  to  explain  to  you  whj'it  was  a  regular  sink; 
because  they  did  not  carry  the  mail,  and  the  evidence  is  clean  and  clear 
that  they  did  not  do  it.  An  honest  administration  came  in  and  shook 
the  change  out  of  him.  He  took  the  870,000,  and  the  Government  forced 
him  to  pay  it  back.  A  regular  sink.  Six  thousand  dollars  to  build 
ranches.  He  did  not  carry  the  mail,  and  the  Government  shook  it  out 
of  him.  Of  course  it  was  a  sink.  I  only  w  ish  he  had  sunk  it  in  Gen- 
eral Henkle's  i)Ocket. 

Mr.  HEI9KLE.  Thank  you.     I  wish  so,  too. 

Mr.  Keb.  If  he  had,  we  would  have  had  something  to  show  for  it. 
He  would  have  given  it  to  a  good  man,  who  would  have  spent  some  of  it. 

Next  let  me  take 

ROUTE  ^'0.   40104,   MINERAL   PARK   TO   PIOCHE,   ARIZONA. 

Originally  it  was  two  hundre(!  and  thirty-two  miles,  one  trip  a  week, 
and  eighty -four  hours.  John  Dorsey  was  the  contractor,  and  the  pay 
was  i?2,982.  To  give  you  record  testimony,  June  18,  1878,  Brady  orders 
the  change  of  add^'ess  to  box  714.  That  is  Miners.  On  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust, 1878,  the  postmaster  at  Pioche  writes  that  the  service  is  not  com- 
menced. On  the  31st  of  August,  1878,  the  postmaster  at  Pioche  says, 
**  Service  began  this  day."  On  the  21st  of  October,  1878,  Delegate  Ste- 
phens writes  for  service  twice  a  week.  ^November  26,  1878,  John  W. 
Dorsey  makes  his  oath.  On  the  same  day  there  is  a  proposal  sent  in  to 
carry  the  mail.  On  the  27th  of  November,  1878,  Peck  asks  leave  to  sub- 
let. On  the  29th  of  November,  1878,  Brady  gives  permission  to  sublet. 
On  the  20th  of  December,  1878,  petitions  are  filed  for  increase  to  three 
trips.  On  the  24th  of  December,  1878,  Brady  makes  an  order  to  increase 
the  service  and  reduce  the  time.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1878,  Vaile 
files  his  subcontract.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1879,  John  Dorsey  writes  to 
change  the  address  to  the  care  of  Rerdell.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1879,  the 
same  day,  Vaile  withdi^aws  his  subcontract.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1879, 
Rerdell  files  his  own  subcontract.  On  the  8th  of  ^lay,  1879,  the  depart- 
ment is  notified  of  Vaile's  withdrawal  and  Rerdell's  coming  in.  On  the 
15th  of  May,  1879,  Rerdell  withdraws  his  subcontract.  On  the  20th  of 
May,  1879,  Brady  gives  an  order  to  Turner  to  make  up  a  case  on  Pioche 
for  increase.  Then,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1879,  French  wTites  out  the  order 
for  increajse.  On  the  same  day  French  writes  a  letter  to  the  i)ostmas- 
ters  notifying  them  of  th«  increase.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1879,  the 
postmaster  at  Pioche  reports  that  service  begins.  On  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust, 1879,  there  is  a  letter  from  a  man  named  Horace  Beene,  notifying 
the  Postmaster-General  about  the  mails.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1880, 
Brady  makes  an  order  to  reduce  the  service  to  one  trip.  On  the  28th 
of  January,  1880,  he  rescinds  this  order,  and  orders  it  for  four  trips.  On 
the  10th  of  April,  1880,  French  allows  a  month's  extra  pay  on  service 
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reduced.  On  the  29th  of  June,  1880,  John  Dorsev  makes  a  subcontract 
with  McKibbin.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1880,  Rerdell's  subcontract  is 
withdrawn.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1880,  McKibbin's  subcontract  is 
withdrawn.  On  the  23d  of  August,  1880,  John  Dorsey  inakes  a  coa- 
tract  with  Salisbury.  Then,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1881,  Jennings  files 
his  subcontract. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  nice  little  route.  You  remerab*^r  what  Yaile  tes- 
tified to.  He  says,  "I  turned  this  route  over  to  John  Dorsey,  Peck,  and. 
Stephen  VV.  Dorsey.''  And  you  will  find  that  on  page  2219.  This  is 
the  route  that  was  turned  over  to  them.  It  began  with  eighty -four 
hours  and  one  trip.  The  first  was  a  notice  to  change  the  address  to  Mi- 
ner's box,  714.  Next  the  postmaster  at  Pioche  writes  on  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust, 1878,  that  no  service  had  commenced.  .  Of  course  it  had  not.  Yaile 
said  they  had  not  put  it  on.  On  the  31st  of  August,  1878,  the  postmas- 
ter writes,  "Service  began  this  day."  This  is  at  Pioche.  On  the  21st 
of  October,  1878,  Delegate  Stevens  writes  for  service  twice  a  week.  On 
the  26th  of  November,  1878,  John  Dorsey  makes  an  oath  for  three  trips 
and  sixtyhours,  and  how  he  got  the  sixty  hours  I  suppose  might  be  ex- 
plained, but  I  cannot  do  it.  Now,  Miner  fixed  up  this  oath  for  John  W. 
Dorsey.  He  did  not  sign  Dorsey's  name  to  it,  but  he  fixed  the  oath  up 
for  him — wrote  all  of  it.  On  the  26th  of  November,  1878,  the  same  day, 
Dorsey's  proposal  was  sent  in.  That  Miner  fixod  up,  and  that  Miner,  I 
believe,  signed.  No,  Miner  did  not  sign  it.  He  fixed  it  up.  The  pro- 
posal was  made  to  carry  the  mail  three  trips,  sixty  hours,  for  $19,318 
additional.  On  the  next  day,  the  27th  of  November,  1878,  a  letter  is 
sent  in  from  Peck,  asking  leave  to  sublet  the  route.  Miner  wrote  that 
letter.  Gentlemen,  Peck  had  no  more  to  do  with  that  route  than  you 
or  I.  He  was  not  the  contractor;  he  was  not  the  subcontractor.  He 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  route  as  far  as  the  evidence  shows  on  the 
face  of  the  papers ;  and  unless  Brady  knew  from  previous  conversation 
that  Peck  was  one  of  the  combination,  liow  could  he  have  known  that, 
this  was  a  proper  request!  Miner  wrote  that  letter  and  signed  Peck's 
name  to  it,  and  Brady  made  an  order  allowing  Peck  t^  sublet  the  route. 
On  the  20th  of  December,  1878,  there  is  a  petition  filed  tor  an  increase 
of  three  trips  and  sixty  hours.  This  petition  originally  did  not  call  for 
anything  of  the  kind.  Eerdell  erased  that  petition,  and  Rerdell  wrote 
in  that  petition  the  words,  "Three  trips  on  a  schedule  of  sixty  hours, 
instead  of  eighty-four  hours."  It  was  eighty -four.  These  are  thfe  words 
Rerdell  wrote  in  that  petition  in  his  own  handwriting.  You  will  find  it 
on  page  1845. 

Now,  there  was  another  petition.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
this.  I  say  Rerdell  wrote  those  words  in  one;  but  there  is  another  peti- 
tion, Ehrenberg  to  Mineral  Park.  You  could  hold  it  up  to  the  light 
and  you  would  see  the  balance  of  the  g  where  it  had  been  changed  and 
altered  for  the  other  route.  The  same  language,  the  same  signers. 
Both  petitions  were  precisely  the  same,  only  words  had  been  scratched 
out  and  one  made  to  fit  one  route  and  the  other  made  to  fit  the 
other  route,  and  they  both  bore  the  same  date  and  they  were  both 
altered  to  suit  the  routes — Ehrenberg  to  Mineral  Park.  [To  a  gentleman 
sitting  behind  him.]  Mr.  Blackniar,  won't  you  get  that  out,  if  you  please. 
It  is  on  route  40105,  December  20,  1878.  Two  petitions.  I  want  the 
jury  to  remember  that.  Miner  wrote  one  of  them.  Miner  erased  the 
words  and  wrote  the  alterations  in  one  i>etition,  and  Rerdell  wrote  them 
in  the  other.  That  is  the  testimony.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  it. 
It  is  not  disputed.  Men  who  know  the  writing  say  that  is  their  writing. 
If  it  is  not,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  them  to  bring  some- 
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IkkIv  who  knows  it  is  not.    This  was  on  the  20tU  of  December.    On  the 
24th  of  December,  1878,  Bradj-  makes  an  order: 

From  January  16tlj,  1879,  increase  the  service  two  trips  and  rednce  the  time  84  to- 
fii»  honrs.  Allow  the  contractor  !?19,3l^j  per  annum  additional,  being  less  than  pro 
rata,  but  as  per  agreement. 

[Submitting  a  paper  to  the  jury.]  There  it  is.  Hold  that  up.  You 
<»an  read  E-h-e-re-n-b-er-g,  Eherenberg.  You  can  see  it  as  plain  as  can 
l»e.     [Indicating.]    Look  all  down  there. 

Then  on  the  3ist  day  of  December,  1878,  Vaile  filed  his  subcontract^ 
and  that  subcontra<5t  Miner  signed  as  attorney.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1879,. 
the  address  was  changed  to  the  care  of  Rerdell.  On  the  same  day  Vaile 
withdrew  his  subcontra<5t,  and  to  both  of  these  letters  Rerdell  signs  the 
name  of  John  W.  Dorsey. 

Now,  on  the  7th  of  May— f to  Mr.  McLain,  a  juror,  who  is  inspecting 
the  paper.]     You  can  see  the  b-e-r-g  on  the  second  line. 

Mr.  Henkle.  [To  Mr.  Ker.]  Here  is  the  other  one.  [Submitting  pa- 
per.]   Who  wrote  thib  one! 

Mr.  Ker.  One  is  written  by  Miner,  and  the  other  by  Rerdell. 

Mr.  Henkle.  This  is  12  P.    Who  wrote  this! 

Mr.  Keb.  12  P  is  written  by  Miner. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That,  you  say,  is  written  by  Miner. 

Mr.  Keb.  They  are  twins,  you  know.  The  two  petitions  are  exactly 
alike.    They  filed  them  on  different  routes. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Who  wrote  the  other  one! 

Mr.  Keb.  Berdell.  The  one  written  by  Rerdell  is  11  P.  They  were 
both  written  the  same  day.    The  papers  on  this  route  are  marked  P. 

One  of  these  petitions  was  filed  on  route  40105  that  is  not  in  this  com- 
bination at  all,  and  the  other  was  filed  on  route  40104.  That  is  the  one 
I  am  spewing  of  now. 

After  Vaile's  contract  was  withdrawn,  Rerdell  writing  his  name  to  it, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1879,  Brady  notifies  the  Auditor  of  the  withdrawal 
of  Vaile's  contract.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1879,  Rerdell  files  his  subcon- 
tract. Gentlemen,  remember  these  dates;  remember  this  occurrence. 
There  was  a  man  who  was  a  subcontractor  on  that  route,  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding they  knew  he  was  honestly  entitled  to  draw  the  pay,  they 
put  RerdelFs  subcontract  on  tile.  Vaile  put  his  on  tile  first  and  with- 
drew it,  and  then  comes  Rerdell.  I  want  you  to  see  where  the  work 
comes  in.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1879,  Brady  says  to  Turner,  ^^Make  up 
a  case  for  increase."  That  is  his  language*,  and  it  is  signed  by  Brady. 
On  the  Ist  of  July,  1879,  there  is  a  subcontract  made  with  Jennings. 
There  had  been  another  contract,  but  on  the  1st  of  July  they  made  the 
second  contract  with  him.  The  contract  provides  for  three  trips  for 
*12,600,  six  trips  for  $25,200,  seven  trips  for  $28,000.  It  was  already 
three  trips,  and  they  were  working  for  more.  Then  there  is  put  in  a 
letter  from  Sidney  Dillon,  asking  for  an  increase  from  Pioche  to  Pres- 
cott.  Prescott  is  not  on  this  route.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
route;  but  Mr.  Dillon's  letter  for  an  increase  to  Prescott  is  filed  on  this 
route.  The  increase  that  followed  was  made  upon  this  letter:  "From 
August  1st,  1879,  increase  service  four  trips  per  week  and  allow  con- 
tractor and  subcontractor  $29,733.33  additional."  Mr.  French  wrote 
immediately  to  the  postmaster,  stating,  ''Report  immediately  if  this 
service  is  not  put  on."  It  was  to  go  on  August  1st,  1879.  On  the  18th 
of  August,  1879,  the  postmaster  at  Pioche  reports,  "Service  began  on 
this  day."  Then  on  the  25th  of  August,  1879,  Horace  D.  Beene,  a  lawyer 
at  Ward,  Nevada,  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Brady.  Gentlemen,  I  must 
read  this  letter  for  you.    It  is  on  pages  1308  and  1309: 
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Second  Asst.  P.  M.  Gexkral, 

Washington,  J).  C. : 

Sill:  I  readily  understand  the  position  in  which  a  citizen  j>lace8  himself  when  lie 
approaches  a  department  of  (rovernment  for  the  purpose  of  complaining  of  an  abuse 
merely  because  it  is  such.  I  know  the  odds  he  encounters  and  the  care  with  which,  lie 
should  make  assertions.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  hiti  communication  does  not  always 
accomplish  its  purpose,  and  tiiat  its  design  is  subject  to  a  misinterpretation. 

In  view  of  these  things  I  have  not  undertaken  this  letter  hastily,  nor  is  it  my  inten- 
tion to  forsake  the  subject  of  it  until  every  avenue  of  redress  is  exhausted. 

The  subject  to  which  I  refer  is  postal  route  No.  40104,  from  Mineral  Park,  Arizona , 
to  Pioche,  Nevada ;  distance,  about  *230  miles,  daily. 

I  call  your  attention  to  these  facts:  that  an  average  of  le^s  than  six  letters  a  day 
goes  over  this  route  either  way ;  that  the  population  of  St.  Josenh  is  less  than  20 ;  that 
of  St.  Thomas  less  than  30,  and  that  of  Mineral  Park  very  small — I  do  not  know  tlic 
exact  number. 

Another  thing  worthy  of  note  is,  that  the  business  of  Mineral  Park  and  its  surrouii<l- 
iug  country  goes  to  San  Francisco  more  directly  in  another  direction. 

That  was  up  to  Prescott,  I  think. 

I  do  not  know  the  causes  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  route.  It  was  not  done 
by  petition  from  the  Pioche  end  of  the  route.  I  am  sure  it  *v(mld  not  have  been  done 
by  the  advice  of  any  official  who  knew  the  facts  and  advised  without  pereonal  interest. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  real  reason  why  that  route  should  have  been  established  as  a 
daily,  and  none  wliatever  for  its  continuance  as  such. 

Its  effect  is  that  the  Government  pays  largely  for  a  service  that  is  useless,  and  that 
accomplishes  no  purpose  except  that  of  enriching  parties  directly  interested. 

As  a  citizen,  I  request  that  this  thing  be  investigated  and  remedied. 

And  to  that  end — 

Listen  to  what  he  savs — 

if  this  letter  fails  of  its  jiurpose,  I  shall  use  a  copy  of  it  as  a  preface  to  other  conimii- 
nicatious  to  be  sent  through  surer  channels  to  the  highest  autliority. 
Yours,  tnilv, 

HORACE  D.  BEENE. 

Look  at  how  the  judge  [Mr.  Wilson]  laughs.  This  lawyer  lived  in 
Ward,  Nevada,  and  he  traveled  all  over  the  country,  lie  goes  down 
there  and  is  intimate  with  everything  connected  with  the  route.  It  is 
in  the  same  county,  although  he  was  a  hundred  miles  away.  Those  peo- 
ple are  not  like  you  and  I.  They  don't  sit  around  and  wait  for  clients. 
They  go  and  hunt  them  up.  He  practiced  in  California,  and  he  prac- 
ticed in  Nevada,  and  he  practiced  wherever  he  could.  He  was  a  moving 
lawyer,  and  as  honest  a  lawyer  as  ever  practiced  in  the  far  West.  The 
poor  fellow  is  dead  and  gone  to  a  higher  tribunal,  but  I  trust  his  spirit 
is  watching  over  the  eftort  that  he  honestly  made  to  correct  a  great 
abuse.  He  wrote  this  letter  to  General  Brady,  and  it  was  put  on  file. 
Brady  was  fright^ened,  and  made  an  order  on  the  22d  of  January,  1880, 
to  reduce  the  service  one  trip,  and  the  time  to  eighty-four  hours,  restor- 
ing the  route  to  its  original  time,  without  one  month's  extra  pay.  He 
put  it  back  again.  Then,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1880,  he  makes  an- 
other order.  Between  the  25th  and  the  28th  they  must  have  stormed 
the  Second  Assistant's  office.  Every  influence  that  could  be  brought  to 
bear  to  stiffen  up  his  weak  back  was  brought  to  bear,  and  he  modifies 
his  other  order  and  cuts  it  down  and  says,  "Eescind  that  order."  Wipe 
it  out  and  make  a  new  order.  "  Reduce  the  service  four  tri])s."  He  took 
it  all  off  and  reduced  it  four  trips  without  the  one  month's  extra  pay. 
He  had  a  vision  of  the  lawyer  before  him.  He  knew  that  there  was'a 
letter  back  of  it.  He  trembled.  He  knew  the  man.  He  sent  out  to 
Nevada,  and  he  found  out  who  Beene  was,  and  that  he  was  not  a  man 
to  be  trifled  with:  and  he  cut  the  service  down.  But  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1880,  whetner  it  was  whispered  in  f^rench's  ear  or  not,  French 
allows  them  one  month's  extra  pay  on  the  service  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Where  is  that  ordert 
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Mr.  Ker.  On  page  1862. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Is  it  with  or  without  pay  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  With  pay.  French  gives  them  one  month's  pay.  Brady 
cut  it  down  without  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  You  ought  to  have  indicted  French.  Why  did  you  not 
indict  French? 

Mr.  Keh,  Here,  on  page  1310,  is  the  order  to  reduce  it  to  its  old  pro- 
portion. Then,  again,  on  page  1310,  is  the  order  to  rescind  that  order, 
and  to  cut  it  down  to  four  trips ;  and  on  page  1862  is  the  order  of  French 
to  give  this  one  month's  extra  pay.  Whether  French  did  it  voluntarily, 
or  whether  it  was  whispered  to  him,  or  what  it  was,  it  makes  no  ditter- 
ence.    He  allowed  it.    He  is  not  here  on  trial. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  see  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Ker.  On  the  29th  of  June,  1880,  John  Dorsey  made  a  contract 
with  McKibbin,  and  Rerdell  signs  as  attorney  for  Dorsey.  McKibbin 
was  brought  in  to  stiflfen  Brady's  back.  The  idea  of  cutting  it  down  I 
Terrific !  On  the  9th  of  July,  1880,  a  letter  was  written  by  Vaile  to 
the  Postmaster-General,  or,  rather.  Miner  wrote  it  for  him.  Then  Vaile 
makes  an  addition  to  it  to  make  it  stronger,  and  signs  his  own  name. 
He  gives  an  explanation  of  the  whole  thing.  I  willnot  read  it  now.  I 
will  pass  over  it  now;  but  I  will  read  it  to  you  hereafter.  It  would  be 
a  pity  not  to  read  it.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1880,  Rerdell  writes  another 
letter  withdrawing  his  subcontract,  and  he  signs  John  Dorsey's  name 
to  it.  Why,  gentlemen,  awaj^  over  in  the  records  of  this  case,  on  the 
5th  of  May,  1879,  Rerdell  had  withdrawn  his  subcontract.  0;i  the  5th 
of  May  he  ha<l  sent  in  a  letter 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Interposing.]  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Vaile 
wrote  a* letter  ? 

>Ir.  Ker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  To  the  Sixth  Auditor! 

Mr.  Ker.  Certainly.    I  will  read  it  after  a  while. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  understand  it  now.    All  right. 

Mr.  Ker.  It  is  a  wonder  you  don't  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  do.    I  wanted  it  in  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Ker.  You  did? 

:Mr.  Henkle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ker.  We  tried  to  get  it  in  half  a  dozen  times. 

Mr.  Henkle.  1  never  objected ;  not  I. 

Mr.  Ker.  It  is  singular  his  honor  did  not  understand  what  we  all 
wanted.  Well,  I  said  Rerdell  withdrew  his  own  subcontract.  I  sup- 
jxMje  it  was  kept  there  as  they  kept  all  those  things  in  order  to  tame 
down  the  refractory  subcontractors.  Then  there  is  a  letter  sent  in  with- 
drawing the  McKibbin  subcontract.  Rerdell  wTites  that  letter.  On  the 
2,'kl  of  August,  1880,  they  make  a  contract  with  Salisbury,  and  Rerdell 
signs  that  contract  as  the  attorney  for  Dorsey.  Mr.  Salisbury,  it  seems, 
did  not  move  Brady  or  stiffen  his  back  up  any,  and  out  he  goes,  and 
along  comes  Mr.  Jennings'  subcontract  and  it  is  filed,  and  that  is  the 
cause  that  led  to  all  this  little  disturbance. 

[Ri'ferriiig  to  the  record.]  I  will  begin  with  page  1332,  gentlemen, 
and  will  turn  them  over  and  let  you  see  them.  [Turning  over  pages  of 
records.]  Here  are  the  way-bills  that  were  sent  from  one  office  to  another, 
and  the3'  state  how  many  letters  are  in  the  pouch.  They  are  sent  by 
one  postmaster  and  received  by  another.  It  is  a  pity  they  do  not  let 
vou  read  this  record.    I  will  read  it  for  vou  : 

Mail  consisting  of  five  letters  and  a  biU  was  dispatched  this  raoniinj^. 

Mail  coiwisMng  of  one  letter  and  this  biU  was  dis|>atch«'d  tliis  inorninjj.  • 

Mail  cousiBting  of  this  mail  bill  was  dispatelicd  this  ni(»i-iiin;;. 
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So  it  goes  from  page  to  page.  The  mail  bill  was  the  only  thing  they 
carried  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  time,  and  then  came  one  or  two  letters. 
Why  did  not  Eerdell,  and  Vaile,  and  Miner,  write  to  each  other,  and 
send  the  letters  over  the  route?  They  might  have  used  a  three-cent 
stamp  occasionally  to  keep  the  mail  going.  But  they  let  the  mail  bill 
go  over  alone.  That  was  what  was  carried  over  the  route.  Well,  yoa 
know  Jennings  got  careless.  When  a  fellow  has  a  mail  bag  and  nothing 
in  it  but  the  confounded  mail  bill,  what  is  the  use  of  making  the  trip  I 
He  could  just  as  readily  lie  off  under  a  tree  and  take  a  smoke,  or  fur- 
nish himself  with  a  bottle  of  the  good  whisky  they  keep  out  there,  and 
take  a  drink  and  amuse  himself  generally.  It  was  simply  amusement 
carrying  that  mail.  Jennings  knew  it,  and  he  did  not  carry  it,  and 
there  was  trouble.  They  came  down  on  him  like  a  stroke  of  lightning 
un(]er  an  honest  administration,  and  they  went  for  him,  and  they  went 
for  Vaile,  and  they  went  for  the  whole  crowd.  Then  Vaile  \^rote  back 
this  letter  that  General  Henkle  was  crazy  to  get  before  the  jury.  It  is 
on  page  21347.  We  had  a  hard  time  to  get  it  in,  general,  but  we  got  it  in 
at  the  tail  end.     I  tell  you,  you  fought  well. 

Mt.  Henkle.  I  did  not  fight  at  all. 

Mr.  Ker.  Let  me  read  it  to  you.  This  is  not  one  of  the  routes  that 
Vaile  had  in  his  charge.  Oh,  no;  he  had  six,  you  know.  This  is  not 
one  of  them : 

Washington,  D.  C.July  9, 1880. 
Hon.  J.  M.  McGrkw  : 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  July  8th,  relating  to  the  Jennings  case,  I  would  state  that 
I  di<l  not  leceive  the  money  in  manner  and  form  as  stated  by  one  M.  C.  Kerdell,  nor 
was  the  draft  of  J.  \V.  Dorsey,  on  said  route  40104,  for  the  quarter  named,  to  get  au 
advance  of  money  for  myself  or  for  my  own  use. 

It  was  not  for  his  use;  oh,  no. 

At  the  time  I  receipted  for  my  pay  as  subcontractor  on  said  route,  I  did  not  in  tact 
receive  any  numey,  but  did  so  receipt  that  J.  W.  Dorsey  might  negotiate  his  draft  on 
said  route,  and  for  no  otht^r  ]nirpose. 

Althoii<{h  I  was  subcontractor  of  record  on  said  route  at  the  time  named,  I  was  not 
a  subcontractor  in  my  own  behalf,  but  as  trustee  for  J.  W.  Dorsey,  S.  \V.  Dorsey,  Isaac 
Jennings,  and  others,  to  collect  said  money  and  pay  it  over  as  said  parties  shouhi  di- 
rect. I  further  state  that  all  monev  that  ever  came  into  rav  hands  from  said  route  I 
did  pay  over  to  the  parties  named  as  trustee,  as  by  tiiem  directed. 

Acting  as  trustee  of  said  Jennings,  and  believing  that  he  had  performed  the  mail 
service  on  said  route  as  by  him  agreed,  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  PoHt-Offico  Department,  I  did  pay  said  Jennings,  on  the  Ist  day  of  April, 
1879,  the  sum  of  .$l,*257.73,  the  sum  of  money  he  was  entitled  to  provided  he  had  car- 
ried the  mails  three  limes  per  week  on  the  schedule  required,  whicli  I  fully  believed  at 
that  time  he  had  done,  and  for  a  long  time  after. 

I  further  state  that  I  am  informed  that  said  Jennin<;s  is  not  resiiousible;  that  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  receive  back  the  ^*2,800,  or  any  part  thereof;  that  in 
fact  this  sum  of  money  songbt  to  be  collected  of  me,  if  collected  for  said  .Jennings's 
benefit,  or  go  info  his  hands  in  addition  to  the  sum  he  now  has  unlawfully,  doubly  re- 
munerating him  for  his  neglect  of  duty. 

I  further  state  that  all  the  money  collected  on  said  route  not  paid  to  said  Jennings 
was  paid  to  li(|uidate  the  debts  of  J.  W.  Dorsey,  S.  W.  Dorsey,  and  others  previously 
contracted,  and  not  one  dollar  ever  remained  in  my  hands. 

I  further  state  I  Ixjlieve  both  J.  W.  Doi-sey  and  S.  W.  Dorsey  are  irresponsible — 

That  is  a  nice  character  he  gives  them. 

Mr.  MoSwEENY.  Yes;  for  a  conspirator;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Ker — 

and  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  collect  any  part  of  said  money  from  them. 

I  believe  that. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Just  so. 
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Mr.  KLeb.  [Coutiuuiug:] 


As  above  stated,  said  money  came  iuto  my  liaod  only  as  their  agent  or  trustee,  and 
»t  once  paid  out  as  they  directed;  that  my  subcontract  was  put  on  file  simply 'to  en- 
able J.  W.  Dorsey  to  negotiate  his  draft  on  said  route,  when  in  fact  said  Jennings  was 
the  nral  subcontractor.  Said  Jennings  agreed  to  perfonn  the  service  on  said  route 
utrictly  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regnlations^f  the  department,  for  the  aonaal 
S111U  of  $12,600.00.  the  duplicate  of  which  contract  was  delivered  over  to  S.  W.  Dorsey 
by  m>'8elf,  and  which  I  believe  is  now  in  the  hands  of  M.  C.  Kerdell,  and  which,  or  a 
copy  thereof,  I  demand  shall  be  filed  with  you  in  this  case,  that  yon  may  see  what  said 
Jennings  agreed  to  do. 

This  is  certainly  a  strange  claim.  Jennings  agreed  to  i>erform  mail  service  on  said 
route.  I  belicvf d  he  had  done  it  and  paid  him  accordingly.  It  turns  out  long  after 
he  did  not  properly  perform  the  service,  but  was  attempting  a  swindle,  and  a  deduction 
i»  ordered  for  not  performing  the  service  properly.  Then  this  man,  the  guilty  party, 
having  got  money  from  me  as  trustee  wrongfully,  as  well  as  from  the  Government, 
and  asks  iliat  the  auditor  compel  me  to  pav  him  the  sum  of  $2,^^00.00,  when,  as  1  am 
iufonned,  he  is  seeking  to  get  this  same  deduction  remitted. 

Surely  if  he  succeedetl  in  all  this  he  will  make  a  ^ood  thing  out  of  his  rascality  and 
I  a  good  victim  without  rerae(t>-.  I  state  again  I  did  not  hypothecate  said  draft  for 
m>self,  did  not  receive  one  cent  as  subcontractor,  but  became  the  payee  of  said  draft 
that  said  J.  W.  Dorsey  might  negotiate  it,  and  I  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds  as  he  should 
direct,  all  of  which  I  did.  Therefore  I  request  you  not  to  compel  me  to  pay  the  sum 
of  money  asked,  but  if  I  am  liable  at  all  let  the  ])arties  seek  their  redress  at  law  where 
all  the  facts  can  be  obtained  and  justice  rendered  me.  And  it  is  also  well  known  that 
I  am  a  man  of  nn»an8,  and  any  judgment  rendered  against  me  could  and  would  be  col- 
lected, dollar  for  dollar.  *  t 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

H.  M.  VAILE. 

A  JUROU.  [Mr.  Tobiiner.l  When  was  that  dated? 

Mr.  Kee.  The  date  of  this  letter  is  the  9th  of  July,  1880.  He  says 
he  was  the  subcontractor,  and  that  he  hehl  this  route  as  trustee  for  J.  W. 
and  S.  W.  Dorsey,  Jennintis,  and  others,  and  that  he  paid  Jennings,  sup- 
l>o6ing  Jennings  had  i)erlbrmed  the  service.  It  turned  out,  you  know, 
that  he  did  not  perform  it,  and  immediately  Jennings  was  seized  upon 
to  pay  back  $2,8i)0.  Jennings  th^  comes  in  and  says  I  am  not  to  do 
that.  Go  after  Vaile  or  somebody  else;  and  they  went  after  Vaile,  and 
wrote  to  him,  and  that  brought  down  Vaile's  answer.  Now,  gentlemen, 
it  becomes  important  to  remember  the  statements  made  bj'  Vaile  in  this 
letter.  He  says  that  he  could  not  collect  this  money  from  S.  W.  Dor- 
sey; that  Dorsey  is  irresponsible.  That  is  true.  He  says,  *'Send  it  to 
a  court  of  law  where  1  can  have  justice."  He  wanted  to  get  it  before  a 
court  of  law  instead  of  before  the  department.  Gentlemen,  do  3'ou  re- 
member Vaile's  testimony  ?  He  says  that  he  turned  these  routes  over 
to  Dorsey.  He  got  six  himself.  To  keepf  No.  To  secure  him  for  the 
money  that  he  was  investing.  Did  he  get  them  all  to  himself?  Xo. 
*'  I  got  40  per  cent,  of  them,  and  Miner  had  30  per  cent,  of  them."  That 
is  seventy.  The  other  30  per  cent,  belonged  to  John  W.  Dorsey,  S.  W. 
Dorsey,  and  lierdell.    Tliat  is  Vaile's  testimony.    He  held  six  routes. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  is  his  testimony  as  to  the  division  under  the  con- 
tract of  August  16, 1878.  He  says  that  after  April  1, 1879,  they  had  no 
joint  interest  whatever. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  record  does  not  say  anything  about  lierdelPs 
having  an  interest.    That  is  an  entire  misstatement  of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Keb.  Look  at  page  2202.  Kead  it.  It  says  there,  "I  got  40  per 
cent.,  and  Miner  got  30  per  cent.,  and  we  joined  our  interests  to- 
gether." 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes;  that  is  true  for  1878. 

Mr.  Keb.  What  differeijce  does  it  make  when  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Henkle.  Because  in  1879  they  separated. 

Mr.  Keb.  They  joined  their  interests  in  1878,  he  says.    He  had  40 
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per  cent.,  and  Miner  had  30  per  cent.,  and  that  left  the  other  30  per 
cent,  for  the  combination.  That  iis  his  testiuionj^  there.  When  the 
time  comes,  or  now,  read  it  to  the  jury.  Do  not  let  us  have  any  misun- 
derstanding.    If  there  is  a  mistake  about  it,  correct  it. 

Mvp  Carpenter.  Won't  |ou  read  from  the  testimony,  where  he  says 
that  iS.  W.  Dorsey,  and  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  Kerdell  had  the  other  30 
per  cent.  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  He  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  You  said  he  said  so. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  say  it.     I  don't  say  he  said  it. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  You  said  Vaile  said  so. 

Mr.  Ker.  Don't  he  say,  "  I  turned  the  balance  of  the  routes  over  to 
Dorsey.  I  had  six  routes  taken  to  secure  me,  and  I  had  40  per  cent, 
and  Miner  had  30  per  cent.,  and  we  put  our  interests  together."  Where 
did  the  other  30  per  cent,  go  ?  Miner  and  Vaile  joined  their  interests. 
Thirty  and  40  are  70. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Thev  are. 

Mr.  Ker.  It  is  printed  there.    Is  there  a  mistake  about  it! 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ker.  Correct  it.    Put  him  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  What  I  com[)lain  of  i^  that  you  said  the  other  30 
per  cent,  was  held  by  the  two  Dorsey s  and  Kerdell.  There  is  no  such 
testimony  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Ker.  My  dear  sir,  I  cannot  alter  it.  He  said  the  routes  were  iu 
their  name  and  he  agreed  to  run  them.  He  took  six  to  secure  himself^ 
and  the  balance  were  held  by  Dorsey.  Look  on  the  page  and  you  will 
find  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  What  is  the  page? 

Mr.  Ker.  Page  2202.  He  turned  them  over  to  Dorsey.  You  see 
how  they  try  to  confuse  you  when  they  come  to  argument.  He  stated 
on  page  2202  what  interest  he  had.  ^I  have  not  marked  down  the  page 
where  he  spoke  about  the  division  of  the  contract,  because  he  went  over 
it  half  a  dozen  times.  It  is  fresh  in  the  mindsof  the  jury,  I  think.  He 
spoke  about  the  division.  He  si)oke  about  taking  charge  of  the  routes 
and  antedating  the  contracts  in  order  to  cutoff  the  subcontractors,  and 
he  mentioned  the  six  routes  that  he  had  taken  into  his  own  charge. 
He  gave  those  six  routi^s  and  stated  their  numbers.  I  will  give  you 
the  numbers  if  you  want  them. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  read  from  page  2202. 

Mr.  Ker.  That  is  what  I  have  been  wanting  you  to  do. 

Mr.  Henkle.  He  is  referring  to  the  arrangement  that  was  made  on 
August  16,  1878,  and  speaks  of  what  routes  he  and  Miner  took  after 
the  division,  and  the  question  is : 

Q.  What  personal  control  did  you  have  over  the  running  of  these  mail  routes  from 
the  time  j'on  became  connected  with  them? — A.  I  and  my  men  had  absolute  control 
of  them.  I  may  say  I  had  as  absolute  control  over  them  as  any  one  coaltl  have.  They 
were  in  my  rhurj^e  the  same  as  if  1  had  bid  for  them. 

Q.  After  this  arrangement  you  have  spoken  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

That  is  the  arrangement  of  August,  10,  1878. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  He  is  speaking  of  the  arrangement  after  the  di- 
vision. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  was  before.  He  savs  that  after  187i)  thev  had  no 
community  of  interest  except  that  lie  and  Miner  went  together. 

Mr.  Ker.  Let  me  read : 

Q.  Did  you  take  personal  charge  of  them  or  employ  a  party  to  ilo  thntf — A.  I  em- 
ployed other  parties.    When  I  say  I  had  absolute  control  of  them,  perhaps  that  is  too 
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bmad.  Mr.  Miner  was  interested  with  me ;  in  other  words,  I  having  taken  40  per  cent. 
•of  these  matters  and  Mr.  Miner  30  per  cent.,  we  joined  those  two  interests  after  the 
4iiyi.sion. 

Mr.  Hknkle.  That  was  after  1879. 

Mr.  Ker.  Well,  thirty  aud  forty  are  seventy.  Where  were  the  other 
thirty  f     Where  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Henkle.  There  was  not  another  thirty  after  the  division. 

Mr.  Keb.  You  see,  gentlemen,  they  try  to  upset  uie.  It  is  a  very 
clever  thing  for  them  to  do.  What  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the 
fact  that  they  had  this  interest. 

Here  is  a  route  that'  is  increased  up  to  $52,033  for  carrying  a  way-bill 
ftoui  one  end  of  the  route  to  the  other.  They  were  paying  828,000  and 
they  had  a  clean  profit  on  this  route  of  $24,033.  Twenty -four  thousand 
and  thirty-three  dollars  was  given  clean  and  clear  to  the  contractors, 
and  when  the  Government  asked  for  $2,800  to  be  paid  back,  the  mag- 
nanimous Yaile,  the  liberal  Vaile,  the  man  who  did  not  regard  $50,000  on 
an  increase  anymore  than  he  would  regard  writing  a  letter,  had  no  remem- 
brance of  anything  connected  with  it.  Fifty  thousand  dollars,  $30,000, 
$40,000,  and  $20,000 "heaped  on.  Two  hundred  and  five  thousand  dollars 
^iven  to  Harvey  M.  Vaile  for  one  year's  service  on  those  routes ;  one- 
half  of  the  whole  steal,  and  yet  he  did  not  remember  anything  about 
it.  He  cries  and  snivels  like  a  whipped  child  over  $2,800.  He  says,  "  I 
can't  collect  it  from  Stephen  Dorsey.  He  is  irresponsible.^'  Dorsey  had 
a  ranch  in  New  Mexico.  The  only  man  in  the  world  who  ever  collected 
a  dollar  from  him  wa«  Anthony  Joseph,  and  I  will  guarantee  he  did  it 
at  the  mouth  of  a  six-shooter  or  else  he  would  never  have  gotten  it. 
Vaile  was  lawyer  enough  to  know  that  he  could  never  bring  suit  against 
Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  for  Dorsey  would  say  it  was  an  infamous  contract, 
and  the  court  would  say  so  too.  Neither  in  law  nor  in  equity  could  he 
have  collected  that  $2,800,  for  it  was  the  proceeds  of  plunder.  He  could 
not  have  got  it,  and  he  knew  it,  and  knew  it  well.  He  knew  they  would 
never  give  it  to  him.  He  had  driven  a  hard  bargain,  and  I  don't  blame 
Dorsey  for  laughing  at  him  and  saying,  *'Pay  your  $2,800.  You 
squeezed  me  when  you  had  me  in  a  tight  place.  I  will  squeeze  you 
now."  That  is  the  secret  of  this  letter.  He  is  crying  over  $2,800.  The 
man  who  had  received  $205,000  in  a  year  and  didn't  know  it.  He  set- 
tled up  every  quarter.  He  kept  no  books,  and  it  made  no  impression 
apoii  his  mind  whatever.  Does  not  this  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
entire  subject  1  He  hatl  his  40  per  cent,  and  Miner  had  his  30  per  cent., 
and  he  took  one-half  of  the  routes  to  manage,  and  he  got  $205,000.  Four 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  was  the  total  amount  of  this  steal, 
and  he  got  half  of  it,  and  they  watched  with  each  other,  and  worked  with 
each  other,  and  helped  each  other  along.  One  got  40  per  cent,  and  the 
other  got  30.  Where  did  the  other  30  go?  Judge  Carpenter  rises  up 
and  says  there  is  no  evidence  that  Dorsey  gt)t  it.  I  do  not  believe  he 
did.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Dorsey  got  it.  It  went  to  Thomas  J. 
Brady,  but  Dorsey  knew  it..  It  was  Braxly's  end  of  the  whack.  That 
30  per  cent,  was  Brady's.  It  was  Brady's  share.  Don't  charge  poor  Dor- 
sey with  more  than  he  is  guilty  of.  He  had  taken  enough  of  it,  and  he 
was  sufficiently  sensible  to  allow  Brady  his  share. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m,)  the  court  took  its 
osoal  recess. 
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AFTER    RECESS. 

Mr.  Ker.  [Eesumiug.J  Gentlemen,  I  was  telling  you,  when  we  were 
about  to  take  a  recess,  or  rather  I  had  told  you,  of  how  the  percentage 
was  divided,  and  how  Vaile  had  40  per  cent,  and  Miner  had  30,  makiDg- 
70,  and  the  other  30  per  cent,  there  is  a  question  as  to  where  it  went* 
I  only  give  you  my  view  of  it,  that  it  went  to  Brady,  and,  if  it  did  not 
go  to  Brady,  I  would  like  my  friends  on  the  other  side  to  show  to  the 
contrary.  During  recess  I  was  thinking  the  matter  over  verj'  carefully, 
and  trying  to  recall  what  Vaile  said  about  that,  .and  it  occurred  to  nie 
that  I  remembered  Vaile's  statement  that  they  had  made  an  arrange- 
ment between  them,  and  he  was  made  the  treasurer,  and  Miner  was 
made  the  secretary.  Vaile  was  the  treasurer  of  the  concern.  He  got 
40  per  cent.,  Miner  got  30,  and  I  suppose  the  treasurer  paid  the  odd  30 
to  Mr.  Brady.  Oh,  it  is  true,  he  says,  "I  never  paid  any  money  to  Brady 
or  saw  it  paid.  I  know  nothing  at  all  Jibout  that."  Well,  tiiat  is  rea- 
sonable. He  was  the  treasurer,  but  he  know^s  nothing  about  the  $205,000 
that  was  paid  to  him,  and  if  he  does  not  know  about  the  $205,000  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  does  not  know  anything  at  all  about  the 
30  per  cent.  I  presume  that  he  did  not  pay  it ;  but  I  presume  also  that 
it  went  right  straight  to  headquarters,  nevertheless,  and  if  it  did  not, 
then  let  us  have  some  testimony  to  that  effect. 

Let  us  go  on.  I  have  two  more  routes  to  finish,  and  I  want  to  get 
through  with  them,  because  I  suppose  that  you  are  tired  listening  to 
me.  I  know  that  I  am  tired  of  talking  about  it.  My  mind  is  so  well 
made  up  that  I  naturally  teel  that  your  mind  ought  to  be  made  up.  At 
the  same  time  I  cannot  neglect  the  duty  I  have  of  giving  you  every  part 
of  the  testimonv  I  have  cx)nnected  with  these  routes. 

ROUTE  40113,  TRES  ALAMOS  TO  CLIFTON,   ARIZONA. 

Route  40113,  Tres  Alamo»  to  Clifton,  in  Arizona,  one  hundred  aiid 
ninety-seven  miles,  one  trip  a  week,  eighty-four  hours.  John  W.  Bor- 
sey  was  the  contractor.  His  pay  was  $1,568.  Miner  witnessed  the  con- 
tract. On  the  21st  of  April,  1879,  John  W.  Borsey  made  an  oath  for 
three  trips  at  forty  hours.  Eighty-four  hours  it  was ;  forty  hours  he 
asks  for.  I  do  not  know  where  lie  got  the  forty  hours,  but  he  imt  the 
forty  hours  in.  Now,  this  oath  was  exhibited  to  you.  You  looked  at 
it,  and  it  was  all  erased.  Whatever  had  been  in  it  was  scratched  out 
in  the  material  part,  and  it  was  written  over  again ;  and  I  find  by  the 
testimony  Rerdell  was  the  man  who  wrote  the  oath  over  again.  Rerdell 
was  the  man  who  put  the  alterations  in  the  oath  of  John  Borsey. 

The  next  comes  an  order  to  change  the  address  to  the  care  of  Rerdell. 
Then  the  oath  was  transmitted  to  the  department  on  the  7th  of  May,. 
1879.  Borsey,  of  course,  signs  a  letter  transmitting  thatoath.  Kerdell 
was  on  hand,  and  he  saved  Borsey  the  trouble  of  writing  or  signing  the 
letter.     He  wrote  and  signed  it  himself. 

Then  comes  a  lot  of  petitions  filed  on  the  10th  of  May,  1879.  These 
petitions  ask  for  increase,  and  they  are  all  in  the  same  language — the 
same  sort  of  petitions,  all  got  up  in  the  same  language.  These  petitions 
were  sent  in  the  letter  of  Borsey.  Rerdell  again  writes  Borsey's  name, 
and  aga4n  writes  a  letter  sending  along  the  i)etition8.  Then  on  the  23d 
of  May,  1879,  there  were  more  petitions  sent  in.  Borsey's  name  is  put 
to  the  letter,  and  again  Rerdell  writes  Borsey's  name  sending  in  these 
additional  petitions.    On  the  3d  of  June,  1879,  the  petitions  being  iu^ 
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and  the  oatli  being  iu,  and  everything  being  ready,  Brady  makes  his 
onler : 

From  June  16,  1879,  iDcrease  the  Hcrvice  two  trips  per  week,  and  allow  the  con- 
tractor $:t,13l>  per  annum.  Reduce  the  time  from  eighty-four  to  forty  hours,  and  al- 
low the  couiractor  ^,408  per  annum  additional. 

Then  on  the  11th  of  November,  1879,  in  walks  Stephen  Dorsey,  and 
files  his  subcontract.  Then  on  the  6th  of  December,  1880,  Stephen  Dor- 
sey's  subcontract  is  withdrawn,  and  Eerdell  signs  John  W.  Dorsey's 
name  to  the  letter  withdrawing  the  subcontract. 

Now  the  pay  iu  this  case  was  drawn  first  by  Vaile,  and  then  again  it 
was  drawn  by  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  and  subsequently  to  that  John  W. 
Hosier  drew  it.  The  original  pay  on  this  route  was  $1,568;  it  was  in- 
creased by  Brady  and  brought  up  to  827,913.51).  Now  there  was  a  sub- 
contractor on  the  route,  and  what  hisipay  was  we  were  unable  to  as- 
certain. 

Next,  as  to  the  productiveness  of  the  route.  In  1879,  from  every  office 
on  this  route,  the  receipts  were  $403.32.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  figure 
down  among  the  offices  to  ascertein  whether  there  was  anything  in  the 
intermediate  ones.  Four  hundred  and  three  dollars  included  everything. 
Then  again  in  1880  it  was  $513.41.  In  1881  it  wa«  8789.12,  and  to  get  this 
Tna^ificent  sum  of  $789.12,  the  Government  paid  827,913.59,  and  poor 
Dorsey  lost  money. 

The  next  is  the  nineteenth  and  the  last  route.  I  am  getting  tired  of 
going  over  them  so  much. 

ROUTE  44140,  EUGENE  CITY  TO  BRIDGE  CREEK. 

This  is  44140,  Eugene  City  to  Bridge  Creek,  in  Oregon.  It  was  two 
hundred  and  seven  miles,  one  trip  a  week,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
hours.  John  M.  Peck  was  the  contractor,  and  his  pay  was  $2,468.  P. 
J.  Wvcoft'  was  the  subcontractor  on  the  route,  but  his  subcontract  has 
not  aj)peared  among  the  ])apers. 

The  record  evidence  in  this  case  is:  On  the  22d  of  January,  1879,  an 
oath  of  Peck  was  made  for  three  trips  and  fifty  hours.  On  the  21st  of 
April,  1879,  Brady  makes  an  order : 

Curtail  the  service  to  end  at  Mitchell,  decreasing  the  distance  18  miles,  and  allow 
one  month's  extra  pay. 

The  next  is  on  the  5th  of  May,  1879,  a  letter  of  Peck  to  change  the  ad- 
dress to  care  of  Rerdell.  The  next  is  on  the  9th  of  May,  1879.  Brady 
makes  an  order  to  change  the  address  to  the  care  of  Rerdell.  On  the 
23d  of  May,  1879,  S.  W.  Doraey  writes  a  letter  to  Brady,  inclosing  peti- 
tions and  letters.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1879,  the  day  after,  the  oatli  of 
Peck  was  filed.  On  the  same  day  there  was  a  letter  from  l^eck  trans- 
mitting the  oath.  On  the  26th  of  June,  J879,  Brady  made  his  order  to 
increase  the  trips,  and  to  reduce  the  time.  On  the  23d  of  (Jctober,  1879, 
there  was  a  letter  from  Peck  to  Brady  asking  to  have  the  subcontract- 
or's (Wycoft")  pay  increased  to  87,400.  On  the  24th  of  October,  1879, 
there  is  an  order  to  notify  the  auditor  of  the  subcontractor's  pay  being 
increased.  On  the  5th  of  November,  1880,  there  is  a  warrant  drawn  in 
favor  of  J.  W.  Bosler  for  $725.  On  the  15th  of  November,  1880,  there 
is  a  letter  of  Peck  to  Brady  calling  attention  to  the  aftidavits  pled  and 
asking  for  a  change  of  schedule.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1880,  Brady 
makes  an  order  to  reduce  the  time  from  fifty  to  forty  hours  from  April 
1  to  October  31.    On  the  15th  of  January,  1881,  there  is  a  wan^ant  to 
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J.  W.  Boisler  for  8889.75.    On  the  29tli  of  March,  1881,  there  is  aiiotJier 
change  of  schedule. 

That  is  the  record  testimony  as  it  appears;  and  we  will  have  to  ^o 
back  and  analyze  this  case,  the  same  as  the  others;  and  I  think,  when 
you  listen  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  you  will  consider  that  it  is  one  of 
those  remarkable  routes  that  you  meet  with  in  the  course  of  this  trial- 

The  first,  you  know,  is  the  subcontract  of  Wycoff.  That  we  cannot 
find,  but  it  is  referred  to  all  the  way  through.  On  the  22d  of  January, 
1879,  there  is  an  oath  made  by  Peck  for  three  trips  and  fifty  hours.  Tbe 
time  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  hours,  but  they  want  to  brin^  it 
down  to  fifty  hours,  "f hen  on  the  16th  of  April,  1879— from  tbe  22a  of 
January  up  to  the  10th  of  April — S.  W.  Dorsey  writer  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Wilcox  to  get  up  petitions.  On  the  21st  of  April,  1879,  Brady  makes 
an  order  to  curtail  the  service  to  end  at  Mitchell,  taking  off  eighteen 
miles,  and  allowing  a  month's  e:ttra  pay.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1879,  the 
letter  of  Peck  comes  along  to  change  the  address  to  the  care  of  Rerdell 
at  box  706.  lierdell  wrote  that  letter,  and  Kerdell  signed  Peck's  name 
to  it.  On  the  9th  of  May,  1879,  Brady  makes  an  order  to  change  the  ad- 
dress to  the  care  of  Rerdell,  and  I  supitose  that  then  Rerdell  had  charge 
of  the  route.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1879,  there  are  two  letters  that  are 
addressed  to  Stephen  W.  Dorset'  from  Springfield,  Oregon.  Tliey  are 
found  on  page  1521.  Both  of  them  are  dated  the  10th  of  May,  1879,  at 
Springfield,  Oregon : 

S.  W.  DOKSEY,  U.  S.  S. 

Whatever  that  means.  Some  people  would  inteii)ret  it  to  be  United 
States  Senate. 

S.W.  Dorsey,  U.  S.  S., 

Washington  City^  D.  C: 

Dkak  Sir  :  Au  effort  is  beiug  made  to  secure  an  increase  of  service  on  the  mail  route 
leadinj^  irom  Eugene  City,  via  McKinzie  and  Oclieco,  to  Bridge  Creek,  Wasco  County. 
The  country  through  which  this  route  passes  both  east  and  west  of  the  Cascade  range 
i>f  mountains  is  rapidly  tilling  np  Avith  settlers, and  the  mail  facilities  under  the  pres- 
ent coutruct  is,  in  mv  opinion,  entirely  inadequate  to  the  population.  I  would  there- 
fore most  respectfufly  ask  your  assistance  in  securing  such  increase  of  service  as 
prjiyed  for  in  the  petition. 

Very  respectfullv,  your  ob'd't  servant, 

W.  R.  WALKER. 

The  next  is  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  directed  to  Hon.  S.  W.  Dorsey, 
U.  S.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Having  learned  of  your  willingness  to  assist  in  procuring  mail  facilities — 

I  do  not  know  where  he  got  his  information,  but  he  hit  it  right— 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  and  asking  you  to  assist  us  in  procuring  an  in- 
creased mail  service  on  the  route  from  Eugene  to  Bridge  Creek,  which  is  now  only 
ouce  a  week,  over  a  route  that  should  have  a  daily  mail  service,  and  1  hope  you  will 
favor  us  with  vour  influence  for  that  purpose. 

Very  respectfully,  B.  F.  FINN. 

These  two  letters  are  addressed  to  S.  \V.  Dorsey.  Kow,  on  the  same 
day  that  these  two  letters  were  written,  the  same  10th  of  May — and  I 
have  shown  that  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  put  his  contract  on  file  on  the  11th 
of  November,  calling  for  service  from  the  1st  of  April ;  therefore  he,  no 
doubt,  was  interested,  and  was  willing  to  secure  mail  service;  but  on 
the  same  lOtli  day  of  May  there  is  a  petition  produced,  and  it  Is  signed 
by  people  who  lived  in  Eugene  City,  and  this  petition  is  in  the  hand- 
WTiting  of  Uerdell.    It  is  found  on  page  1522.    Xow,  we  have  two  let- 
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ters  and  a  i)etitioii.  Ou  the  23d  of  May,  1879,  Stei)heu  Dorsey  writes 
to  Bra<ly,  and  the  letter  is  here,  and  he  incloses  these  two  petitions. 
The  letter  is  found  at  page  1522: 

Hou.  Thomas  J.  Brady,     *. 

Second  Jsslntant  P.  M,  CietCl: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  letters  addressed  to  me  in  relation  to  an 
incivase  of  mail  service  on  the  route  from  Eugene  City  to  Bridge  Creek,  Oregon,  ivhich 
please  place  ou  tile  in  your  department,  and  to  request  your  early  consideration  of  the 
aaoie. 

Very  resxjectfuUy, 

S.  W.  DORSEY. 

Acconii)anying  this  letter  was  the  letter  written  by  Walker,  and  the 
letter  written  by  Finn,  and  the  petition  that  Rerdell  had  written  and 
had  signed.  Those  were  the  three  inclosures  in  Stephen  Dorsey's  let- 
ter. Then  on  the  next  day  the  oath  of  Peek  is  put  in.  l^ow  that  oath 
is  all  written  over,  scratched  out  and  changed.  The  oath  was  written 
by  John  R.  Miner.  The  alterations  were  written  by  Rerdell.  Miner 
signs  the  oath  of  Peck.  He  gets  it  ready  and  Rerdell  fixes  it  up  with  the 
proi)er  number  of  men  and  animals.  Then  on  the  same  day  comes  a 
letter  of  Peck  transmitting  this  oath,  and  this  is  found  on  page  1522. 
Mr.  Rerdell  wrote  that  letter.     Let  us  read  it : 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  24,  1879. 
Hon.  Thomas  Brady, 

Second  Asut,  P.  M.  ireneral: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my. proposition  for  carrying  the  mail  on 
route  41140  for  three  times  a  week  and  on  a  reduced  schedule. 

This  route  crosses  two  high  ranges  of  mountains,  and  on  a  schedule  of  60  hours  the 
time  win  be  equal  to  at  least  six  miles  an  hour  ou  an  ordinary  road. 

lie  notifies  Brady  that  the  time  will  be  six  miles  an  hour  on  an  ordi- 
nary road  in  sixty  hours. 

Hoping  this  will  receive  your  favorable  consideration,  I  am. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  M.  PECK. 

It  was  written  by  Rerdell.  Now,  the  statement  is  that  sixty  hours' 
time  would  be  equal  to  six  miles  an  hour  on  an  ordinary  road ;  it  used 
to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  hours.  But  they  want  it  reduced  to 
fifty  hours,  and  that  would  put  it  a  little  beyond  seven  miles  an  hour — 
ou  an  ordinary  road  a  little  beyond  seven  miles  an  hour.  But  on  the 
26th  of  June,  1879,  Brady  comes  forward  with  his  order: 

From  July  14,  1»^9,  increase  service  two  trips,  and  allow  $4,649.86  per  annum  ad- 
ditional. Reduce  the  time  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  to  fifty  hours,  and  allow 
^14,486.10.     Allow  the  subcontractor  $6,971.02. 

In  the  very  order  that  Brady  makes  to  increase  the  number  of  trips 
and  to  reduce  the  time  so  as  to  go  beyond  seven  miles  an  hour,  he  makes 
an  order  that  notifies  him  that  thesubcontractor's  pay  was  only  $6,971.02, 
less  than  half  the  amount  allowed  for  expedition  alone  and  showing 
that  the  contractor  on  this  route  was  receiving  $14,060  over  and  above 
what  the  mail  could  be  carried  for.  Talk  about  disci'etion  and  not 
knowing  anything  at  all  about  it,  and  being  deceived!  Why,  the  very 
order  that  he  made  himself  would  convince  him  or  any  man  whose  mind 
bad  not  been  tortured,  whose  judgment  had  not  been  warped,  whose 
80q]  had  not  been  purchased,  that  he  was  allowing  more  than  it  was 
lawful  and  right  and  just  and  proper,  when  he  knew  that  they  had  a 
i'Jean,  clear  profit  of  $14,000  on  that  order.  And  it  all  went  for  Stephen 
Dorsey's  benefit. 

Then,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1879,  there  is  a  letter  sent  from  Peck, 
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and. Kerdell  wrote  that  letter  and  signed  Peck's  name  to  it;  and  they 
state  that  Brady  niaile  a  mistake  in  his  order.  He  did  not  allow  the 
subcontractor  enough.  He  allowed  him  $6,971.02.  Now,  they  ask 
Brady  to  correct  that  mistake,  and  it  is  corrected.  The  subcontractor 
is  to  get  $7,4(K).  It  was  $6,971,  and  he  is  to  get  $7,400— a  few  hundred 
dollars  increase. 

The  next  is  on  the  24th  of  October,  1879.  The  auditor  is  notified  by 
Brady  that  the  proper  price  to  pay  the  subcontractor  is  $7,400.  Again 
it  is  brought  to  his  attention,  and  right  after  this  begins  a  fine  piece  of 
finjinciering. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1880,  the  subcontractor  writes  a  letter  to 
Rerdell,  and  he  says : 

M.  C.  Rerdell: 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours,  August  26,  at  hand ;  I  wiU  cheerfully  aid  you  in  trying  to  get  de- 
ductions for  quarter  ending  June  30,  1880,  remitted,  but  it  will  take  some  time  to  get 
the  necessary  affidavits.     1  will  forward  them  as  soon  as  i)os3ible. 

The  notice  from  department  owlering  deductions,  and  your  check  for  $2,000,  received 
in  due  time.  The  deduction  of  $(525  from  my  quarter's  pay  may  have  been  very  liberal 
on  part  of  contractor,  and  I  acknowledge  that  according  to' our  contract  you  might 
have  imposed  a  much  greater  deduction,  which  would  have  complet-ely  ruined  me  and 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  continue  the  service  longer.  As  it  was,  I  was  very  much 
embarrassed,  not  being  able  to  meet  my  obligations.  After  mature  reflection  I  had 
concluded  to  give  you  notice  of  my  detelmination  to  quit,  for  I  cannot  possibly  carry 
it  through  the  winter  on  present  schedule  without /tti7iiiv«,  which  would  subject  me  to 
deducticms,  which  I  could  not  stand ;  but  your  letter  gives  me  hopes  that  last  quarterns 
deduction  may  be  remitted:  therefVvre  I  withhold  my  notice  of  intention  to  quit  until 
the  result  of  your  effort  for  remittal  is  reached.  //  my  part  of  it  is  not  remitted,  I  shall 
certainly  have  to  quit.  You  will  please  make  a  note  of  this.  I  don*t  know  whether  the 
contractors  can  stand  these  deductions,  but  I  know  I  oan%  and  my  only  remedy  is  to 
quit,  of  which  I  will  give  yon  the  required  notice. 

Now,  this  letter  was  written  to  Rerdell.  Judge  Wilson  read  one  half^ 
and  Mr.  Bliss  read  the  other  half: 

You  think  you  can  have  the  service  increased  to  six  trips  a  week,  and  ask  if  I  could 
carry  it.  I  could,  and  very  much  desire  the  increase,  and  think  it  could  be  possible  to- 
carry  the  increased  service  six  times  a  week  iu  50  hours — 

Remember  he  says  in  fifty  hours — 

even  in  winter,  with  but  few  failures,  and  in  this  connection  I  will  call  your  attention 
to  scmie  of  the  difficulties  under  present  schedule,  departures  being  every  forty-eight 
hours,  and  required  time  being  fifty  hours  through. 

The  mail  went  out  of  the  office  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  he  was  to 
carry  it  in  fifty  hours,  therefore  he  missed  the  connection: 

If  just  the  schedule  time  were  used  we  would  arrive  at  ends  of  line  two  hours  after 
starting  time,  requiring  double  sots  of  carriers,  and  we  can  hanlly  arrange  stopping 
places  so  hs  to  swing  on  ends  of  line,  thereby  making  it  in  forty-eight  hours — 

Here  is  one  point,  and  here  is  another  [illustrating  on  the  table  be- 
fore him].  He  did  not  want  to  build  a  little  stiition  there  and  a  little 
station  here,  and  run  the  mail  in  on  schedule  time  there  and  run  it  in 
here,  and  let  these  fellows  loaf  around  doing  nothing.  That  is  the  way 
they  used  to  do  to  make  up  schedule  time — swing  in  on  the  ends.  If 
it  was  fifty  hours  he  could  not  go  from  that  point  to  that  point  [indicat- 
ing], he  would  miss  the  connections;  and  in  order  to  get  the  mail  bills 
straight,  he  would  have  to  let  this  fellow  run  in  to  the  starting  point 
upon  time,  and  let  this  one  do  the  same,  and  let  the  body  of  the  route 
take  care  of  itself — 

and  if  we  could  it  would  leave  three  of  the  six  carriers  idle  half  the  time^  which  will 
not  pny.  By  the  daily  arrangement  this  difficulty  would  be  obviated  and  another  great 
advantage  would  be  iu  keeping  our  road  open  for  horse  travel  the  most  of  the  way 
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acToi«  the  monntaiDB  in  winter.    Therefore  the  increased  service  to  six  times  a  week 
U  very  dcgirable.     If  effected  at  all  I  should  have  notice  of  it  as  soon  as  pos.sible  in  or- 
(Wr  that  I  may  make  necessary  arrangements  for  winter. 
Very  respectfullv,  &c., 

A.  S.  POWERS. 

Now  the  i[)eculiarity  about  this  letter  is  just  this :  He  becomes  very 
thankful  to  John  M.  Peck,  who  was  the  contractor,  very  thankful  to 
M.  C.  Rerdell,  that  they  only  deducted  from  his  pay  on  that  quarter 
§625,  when  they  might  have  deducted  more.  That  is  the  purport  of 
this  letter — that  they  could  have  taken  oflF  more  than  $625,  and  he  was 
thankful  for  it  that  they  did  not.  Now  I  just  want  to  show  you  where 
the  business  comes  in.  On  the  5th  of  November,  1880 — this  was  in  Oc- 
tober— ^there  is  a  warrant  drawn  in  favor  of  John  W.  Bosler,  assignee, 
for  $725  of  pay  remitted  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1880.  They 
got  $725  of  it  remitted,  and  the  poor  subcontractor  was  thankful  be- 
cause they  only  deducted  six  hundred  and  odd  dollars  from  him.  He 
never  got  it.  On  the  15th  of  November,  1880,  ten  days  afterward,  there 
is  a  letter  sent  from  Peck  to  Bradj',  asking  for  the  remission  of  fines  for 
the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1880.  Rerdell  wrote  the  letter  and 
signed  Peck's  name.    That  is  on  pages  1525  and  1526 : 

M.  C.  EenleU,  box  706.]  Washington,  D.  C,  Xor.  15M,  1880. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady,  ^ 

Second  Ass^t  P.  M,  General : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  affidavits  of  A.  S.  Powers  and  Wm.  Geb- 
hart,  and  a  certificate  of  O.  C  Renfrew,  postmaster  at  McKiuzie's  Bridge,  Oregon,  on 
rente  44140.  ' 

These  affidavits,  showing  the  almost  insarmountable  difficulties  encountered  in  per- 
forming service  over  this  ronte,  and  showing  a  depth  of  snow  ranging  from  10  In  .50 
feet,  which  continued  up  to  about  the  middle  of  July,  at  which  time  the  snows  began 
to  melt  and  form  lakes,  even  more  difficult  to  contend  with  than  the  snow. 

Men  were  employed  until  the  12th  of  Aug.  building  bridges  and  shoveling  snow- 
drifts, and  it  was  only  after  the  latter  date  that  the  ruads  had  been  put  in  such  con- 
dition aa  to  enable  the  mails  to  be  carried  at  night. 

Thinie  affidavits  and  statements  show  that  every  possible  efToi-t  was  made  to  carry 
the  mail  within  the  schedule  time,  and  I  would  very  respectfully  ask  that  the  deduc- 
tion   made  from  my  pay  for  the  quarter  ending  Sept,  30,  1860,  be  remitted. 
Very  re»i>ectiullv, 

J.  M.  PECK. 

• 

Then  follows  the  affidavit  of  the  subcontractor  with  a  statement  a« 
to  the  snow,  which  there  is  no  donl)t  about.  That  was  Peck's  letter 
written  by  Rerdell  asking  to  have  the  deduction  remitted. 

You  have  seen  how  he  had  written  to  Powers  asking  him  to  get  the 
affidavit  ready  and  telling  him  he  would  try  and  have  the  deduction 
made  for  him.  On  the  15th  of  November,  1880,  the  same  day  that  the 
request  was  put  in  for  remission  of  deductions,  there  is  another  letter 
that  Rerdell  wrote  and  signed  Peck's  name  to,  and  in  this  letter  they 
called  Brady's  attention  to  the  fact  that  affidavits  were  tiled  asking  for 
a  schedule  of  sixty  hours  from  November  to  April  and  forty  hours  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  Now  you  know  it  had  been  made  fifty  hours ;  and 
here  come  in  the  affidavits  stating  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  in  the 
winter.  So  they  proi>ose  a  schedule  of  sixty  hours  in  the  winter  and 
make  it  forty  hours  in  the  summer.  They  say  *'  Don't  take  anything  otl* 
our  pay ;  but  just  divide  it  in  that  way.  Make  it  sixty  in  winter  and  forty 
in  summer.  It  don't  make  any  difterence  to  thejieople  along  the  route. 
In  the  winter  time  they  don't  read  their  letters  as  regularly,  aud  don't 
require  them  as  regularly  as  they  do  in  summer.  Keep  the  pay  up,  and 
keep  the  old  thing  going  at  the  old  figures.  Change  the  schedule  and 
give  us  a  living  chance."  Of  course  the  postmasters  on  the  route 
thought  it  was  the  order  of  the  department  that  the  mail  must  be  rushed 
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through  over  seven  miles  an  hour  along  thai  road  at  that  rate.    The.y 
imt  it  as  reavsoiiable  as  they  could — sixty  hours  in  winter  and  forty  in 
summer.     On  the  liOth  of  November,  1880,  Brady  acconimo<late8  theni, 
and  makes  the  order :  Redute  the  running  time  from  fifty  to  forty  hours 
from  April  1  to  October  31,  and  increase  it  from  titty  to  sixty  hours  from 
.November  1  to  March  31,  without  change  of  pay.    Then,  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1881,  there  is  a  deduction  for  fines,  and  the  warrant  is  drawn, 
and  it  is  given  to  John  AY.  Bosler,  assignee,  for  8889.75,  remission  ot" 
part  of  deductions  for  September.    Now  you  know  that  Stephen  Dorsey 
was  there  with  his  contract,  and  Bosler  was  his  next  best  friend,  and 
Bosler  got  this  draft  with  the  deduction  of  the  pay,  and  instead  of  hav- 
ing Stephen  Dorsey's  subcontract  on  file,  it  ought  to  have  been  the  con- 
tract of  the  man  who  was  doing  the  work;  but  Dorsey'swas  there,  and, 
of  course,  Brady  was  not  supposed  to  know  co  whom  the  deductions 
were  to  go.    They  were  paid  to  the  man  that  the  contractor  named,  and 
Peck,  through  Kerdell  or  Miner,  ordered  that  the  pay  be  given  to  Bos 
ler,  assignee.     On  the  23d  of  March,  1881,  Kerdell  writes  another  letter 
and  he  sends  along  8275.01  deductions.     On  the  29th  of  March,  1881, 
Brady  makes  another  order.    He  amends  his  first  order  about  the  change 
of  schedule,  and  fixes  it  up  to  suit  them  better.     He  makes  it  sixty  hours 
from  November  to  March,  and  forty  hours  the  balance  of  the  year.    Ou 
the'2Gth  of  April,  1881,  Rerdell  writes  another  letter  to  Mr.  Powers 
about  these  remissions.    It  is  found  on  page  1541 : 

M.  C.  Rerdell,  ageut.  P.  O.  box  406.]  Washington,  D.  C,  March  23rrf,  IHSl. 

Hou.  A.  S.  PowEKS  :  *^ 

Dear  Sih  :  lurlosed  please  find  draft  ou  U.  S.  Treasury  for  §275.fil,  being  amount  of 
fines  and  dednctiouB  remitted  from  those  imposed  for  quarter  ending  Dec.  31,  If^H). 

Xow  listen  to  his  language : 

'J'hisis  the  first  remission  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  made.     Please  acknowledge 
receipt.     We  sent  you  some  time  ago  your  i)ay  for  that  quarter  as  well  as  ^97-J,  being 
amount  lieretgfoj-e  deducted,  which  I  hope  has  been  duly  received. 
Very  truly. 

Now,  you  remember  the  language  of  the  letter ;  the  first  remission  he 
has  been  able  to  get  from  the  department.  Kemember  what  Mr.  Bosler 
received.  When  Rrrdell  wrote  that  letter  he  forgot  that  on  the  5tli 
of 'November,  1880,  Bosler  had  drawn  pay  for  the  deductions;  when  he 
wrote  that  letter  he  either  forgot  it  or  willfully  told  a  lie  about  it;  for 
he  knew  that  on  the  15th  of  .January,  1881,  there  was  another  set  of 
deductions  and  that  Bosler  drew  them.  The  whole  thing  amounts  to 
sinjply  this:  that  the}^  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  subcontractor  and 
he  kindly  thanked  them  for  not  nuiking  it  more,  and  collected  from  the 
Oovernment  and  put  it  in  their  pockets  and  sent  him  $275  and  told  him  a 
willful  and  deliberate  lie,  which  was  that  they  had  not  received  anj^ 
more  from  the  Government;  it  was  the  first  that  had  come.  Now,  the 
subcontractor  on  this  route  was  examined,  and  said  in  his  testimony, 
^'  We  never  made  the  schedule  time."  The  fact  is  that  there  were  de- 
ductions from  his  pay  every  quarter,  and  the  letters  show  that  fact. 
It  was  impossible  to  make  it.  Let  me  tell  you  what  he  said.  ^'The 
mail  was  carried  on  snow-shoes  in  the  winter."  I  do  not  wonder  that 
it  was  carried  on  snow-shoes  in  the  winter.  If  Eerdell's  statement  to 
wiiich  he  signed  Peck'a  name  was  true,  and  the  snow  was  fifty  feet  deep, 
I  do  not  wonder  that  it  was  carried  on  snow-shoes.  But  that  was  not 
all.  He  says,  "Part  of  the  time  we  i)ut  it  on  our  backs  and  carried  it 
on  foot."  They  carried  the  mail  on  their  backs  and  carried  it  on  snow- 
shoes,  and  the  time  was  reduced  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
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hours  to  fifty  hours  in  order  to  meet  the  requiremeot  of  the  combina- 
tion. 

-  Vaile  drew  the  pay,  Mr.  Bosler  drew  the  pay,  and  Stephen  AY.  Dor- 
sey  drew  the  pay.  The  original  pay  was  $2,468,  and  it  was  increased  to 
8:i  1,460.89.  They  paid  the  subcontractor  $7,400  for  carrying  this  mail, 
and  they  had  a  clear  profit  of  $14,060.89.  No  wonder  tbey  wanted  the 
schedule  kept  in  such  a  shape  that  it  would  be  the  old  thing  in  reality, 
sixty  hours  in  winter  and  forty  hours  in  summer;  and  no  wonder  that 
when  the  schedule  was  made  it  could  not  be  broken,  even  thoygh  it 
made  no  connection  whatever.  In  order  to  make  connection  the  proper 
time  would  have  been  forty -eight  hours. 

Next,  let  us  see  what  the  productiveness  of  this  route  was.  For  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1879,  from  every  office,  Eugene  City  being  sup- 
plietl  by  railroad,  and  Prineville  supplied  by  railroad,  the  total  receipts 
were  $1,735.85.  If  you  throw  off  those  two  offices  the  receipts  were 
exactly  $284.10.  In  1880  the  entire  receipts  were  $1,903.73,  and  throw- 
ing off  the  two  offices  named,  the  receipts  on  the  route  were  $194.49. 
In  1881  the  total  receipts  were  $1,725.30,  and  throwing  off  the  railroad 
offices,  they  were  $184.95..  Every  year  the  gross  receipts  of  all  the 
offices,  as  well  as  the  receipts  of  the  offices  that  were  not  supplied  by 
railroad,  were  sinking  down  lower  and  lower ;  and  yet  Brady  makes  the 
order  to  change  the  schedule  from  sixty  to  forty  hours  without  change 
of  pay,  without  investigation,  without  seeing  whether  it  was  right  and 
proper  to  keep  the  service  on  or  not.  Be  had  within  his  own  depart- 
ment under  his  entire  control  every  fact  and  figure  that  would  have  in- 
formed him  about  this  route.  During  the  last  year  the  receipts  were 
$184.95  for  this  mail  route,  and  it  cost  the  Goverament  $21,460.89  to 
gather  in  that  little  sum. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  got  down  to  the  end  of  the  routes.  It  was  a 
hard  job  to  go  over  them,  and  a  tedious  matter,  but  it  had  to  be  done. 
You  know  we  can  never  shirk  a  duty  that  is  imposed  upon  us,  especially 
when  it  is  a  public  duty.  I  have  shown  you  in  each  rout^  just- what 
took  place.  I  will  give  you  a  few  figures  more.  As'long  as  we  are  at 
tigures,  we  might  as  well  stay  at  them.  I  do  not  want  to  bother  j'ou 
with  going  over  the  whole  thing.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the 
months  of  Ay)ril  and  May  : 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1879,  there  were  three  routes  attended  to.  I 
just  want  to  show  you  how  busy  these  men  were  on  these  particular  days 
in  taking  care  of  their  interest.  I  am  omitting  the  days  where  they  only 
had  one  route,  and  taking  the  days  when  they  went  at  two  or  three  or 
more  together.  As  I  said,  on  the  i5th  of  April.  1879,  they  were  at  three 
routes  doing  something.  On  the  16th  of  April  they  had  three  more 
routes  doing  something  with  them.  On  the  21st  of  April  they  were  at 
three  more  routes.  On  the  22d  of  April  they  cut  themselves  down  to 
two  routes.  On  the  26th  of  April  there  were  five  routes  that  demanded 
their  attention  in  the  department.  Now,  let  us  turq  over  to  May.  On 
the  6th  of  May,  1879,  two  routes  demanded  their  attention.  On  the  7th 
of  May  three  routes  demanded  their  attention.  On  the  8th  of  May 
they  were  engaged  in  four  of  them.  On  the  9th  of  May  they  cut  the 
four  down  to  three.  On  the  10th  of  May  there  were  three  routes  that 
they  had  to  attend  to.  On  the  15th  of  May  three  more  routes  demanded 
their  attention.  On  the  20th  of  May  tliree  more  came  under  tlieir 
supervision.  On  the  23d  of  May  they  engaged  in  two  routes.  On  the 
24th  of  May  they  were  at  three  routes. 

I  have  taken  these  two  months  because  thev  were  busv  months  with 
them.     I  have  not  gone  to  June,  because  that  is  a  month  that  is  con 
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tainetl  in  the  indictment.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  so  well  talked  iuto 
your  mind  that  you  will  appreciate  it  all  without  my  wearying  you  witU 
it  now. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  specific  individuals.  You  have  seen 
how  Brady  made  these  orders;  made  them  regardless  of  protest;  regard- 
less of  right  or  justice,  or  knowledge  brought  home  and  laid  at  his  door. 
You  hav^e  seen  how  he  has  maile  these  orders,  and  you  have  no  expia- 
tion as  to  why  they  were  made.  You  have  seen  Miner's  hand,  writing- 
aud  signing  other  peoi)le's  names  and  putting  in  oaths  that  were  delib- 
erate and  false  and  willful  and  corrupt  perjury.  You  have  seen  Rer- 
dell  change  and  alter  oaths  and  petitions  and  fix  them  up  to  suit  him- 
self, and  put  them  in  the  department  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  those 
he  was  engaged  with.  You  have  seen  that  Vaile  was  the  treasurer  of 
this  combination  and  took  the  cash,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  help  it  along  even  to  the  taking  of  a  false  oath.  He  of  aU  men  can- 
not say  it  was  an  estimate,  for  he  has  read  law  and  he  knew  that  an 
oath  was  not  an  estimate.  (Turning  to  Mr.  Turner.]  I  am  not  going 
to  say  anything  about  you,  Mr.  Turner,  there  is  no  use  of  your  looking. 

These  are  the  people  that  were  engaged  in  this  transaction.  John 
W.  Dorsey  performed  his  share.  He  talked,  and  he  did  the  work,  and 
he  made  the  contracts,  and  'he  told  Nephi  Johnson  that  he  had  got  his 
down  nearer  to  pro  rata  than  any  other  contract  he  had  made  since  he 
had  been  out  on  the  road.  He  was  in  it  all  the  way  through,  and  jet 
I  have  a  sort  of  sympathy  with  John  W.  Dorsey.  I  cannot  allow  that 
sympathy  to  run  away  with  my  good  judgment.  There  is  a  duty  to  be 
performed  and  it  must  be  performed.  I  do  not  propose  to  imitate  Rer- 
dell  and  Miner  and  Vaile  and  disregard  the  oath  that  1  took  when  I  was 
first  brought  to  the  bar,  and  the  oath  1  took  in  your  honor's  court  when 
your  honor  kindly  permittedme  to  practice  here.  You  owe  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  power  above,  and  when  you  take  an  oath  to  i)erform  a  duty  it 
means  that  if  yon  violate  that  oath  you  perjure  yourself.  There  is  no 
escape  front  it.  John  Dorsey  was  the  brother  of  Stephen  Dorsey,  and 
he  was  brought  into  this  combination  early,  even  as  Peck's  name  was 
introduced  into  it,  because  somebody  had  to  be  used,  and  some  name  had 
to  be  given  in  order  to  get  these  contracts.  John  Dorsry  does  not  look 
like  a  man  who  has  rolled  in  wealth,  but  he  looks  like  a  quiet,  meek 
man  who  followed  the  lead  of  his  bright,  smart  brother.  1  do  not  want 
to  speak  as  if  I  had  no  symhathy  witli  these  people,  because  we  always 
sympathize  with  people  who  get  into  tnmble,  whether  it  is  through 
ujisfortune,  or  whether  it  is  gone  into  boldly  and  with  determination. 
Because  Stephen  Dorsey  happens  to  be  the  man  he  is,  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  do  him  injustice,  and  it  is  no  reason  whj'  we  should  fail  to 
carry  out  the  strict  behests  of  the  law.  When  I  first  went  into  the 
case  I  felt,  from  his  known  standing,  that  it  would  be  an  impossibility 
for  such  a  man  to  steep  himself  in  crime.  I  felt  a  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Dorsey  from  the  fact  that  he  had  held  a  high  and  honorable  position  in 
the  (Tovernment  of  the  United  States.  1  say  I  sympathized  with  him, 
and  I  felt  that  i  would  he  glad  if  he  could  bring  before  the  jury  and  to 
my  mind  any  evidence  to  show  he  was  not  a  guilty  man,  I  would  be 
glad  now  if  it  could  be  done.  But  when  I  take  the  evidence,  and  when 
1  analyze  that  evidence,  and  when  I  remember  what  has  taken  place  in 
tliis  couitroom,  the  feeling  of  sympathy  that  1  first  possessed  changes 
to  one  of  indignation.  When  1  find  that  Stephen  Dorsey,  taking  care  of 
himself,  brings  from  the  far  West  one  of  the  brightest,  keenest,  strongest 
advocates  he  could  find  toattend  to  him  alone,  and  when  1  remember  that 
his  poor  brother  is  in  equal  danger  of  the  penitentiary,  the  very  thought 
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of  that  sellisbuess  wipes  out  anythiug  like  sympathy  with  Stephen 
Dorsey.  Were  my  brother  on  trial  I  would  say,  ''As  lon^  as  I  have  a 
dollar  or  a  cent  in  my  i>ocket  it  is  yours.  Get  the  best  talent  in  the 
world.  I  will  go  to  the  penitentiary,  but  let  you  go  ftee.''  Oh,  yes;  he 
brings  Judge  McSweeny,  whose  talent  is  known  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other,  to  talk  for  Stephen  Dorsey.  Who  is  to  talk  for  poor 
John  T  I  do  not  know.  Judge  McSweeny  told  you  when  he  opened  the 
case  that  he  was  here  for  Stephen  Dorsey.  Shame!  Shame!!  If  I 
were  Stephen  Dorsey  I  would  rise  and  say,  "No!  You  are  here  for 
John  Dorsey!     Stephen  Dorsey  will  take  care  of  himself." 

Well,  when  you  analyze  the  testimony,  and  when  you  see  where 
Stephen  Dorsey  comes  into  these  routes,  there  is  no  getting  away  from 
the  testimony.  There  is  no  ignoring  the  testimony.  I  will  give  them 
to  yon  one  aft^r  the  other.  In  thirteen  of  these  routes  Stephen  Dorsey 
has  taken  an  active  part,  and  has  drawn  the  proceeds  of  the  infamous 
criineH  of  other  men.  On  route  38135,  on  route  41119,  on  route  38145, 
on  route  38156,  on  route  4()247,  on  route  38134,  on  route  38140,  on  route 
.'fcSllS,  on  route  35051,  on  route  30104,  on  route  40113,  and  on  route 
44140  Stephen  Dorsey's  name  appears.  Where  is  the  explanation? 
if  your  sj'mpathies  went  out  towards  him  of  the  warmest  and  strongest 
kind,  I  ask  you,*  having  taken  upon  yourselves  the  obligation  that  you 
say  is  the  most  binding  upon  your  conscience  of  any  upon  earth,  can 
you,  would  you,  is  it  possible  for  you  to  disregard  this  duty! 

Of  course  all  these  questions  will  be  answered  by  eight  gentlemen  of 
talent  and  learning.  I  presume  that  Judge  Carpenter  will  open  the  ball. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Judge's  abilities  are  from  hearing  him  speak, 
but  his  reputation  is  the  brightest,  for  plain  common  sense.  They  have 
put  him  in  the  lead  because  he  has  that  plain  common  sense  and  will  not 
indulge  in  any  buncombe.  That  will  come  in  at  the  tail  end.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  supjmse  you  refer  to  Mr.  Merrick  f 

Mr.  Kek.  No,  sir.    You  say  the  defense  are  to  close. 

Mj.  MtjSwEENY.  Mr.  Merrick  is  to  close. 

Mr.  Merkick.  I  guess  you  all  know  what  he  means. 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  heard  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Ker.  Then  Judge  Chandler  will  come  with  the  beauty  of  oratory, 
with  the  use  of  words  that  are  pleasing  to  the  ear,  sentences  that  are 
gentlemanly,  law  that  is  refined.  I  know  when  you  hear  him  you  will 
think  you  are  in  Paradise  listening  to  aii  angel's  whisper.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  rest  come  in,  but  I  know  that  when  General  Ilenkle 
arises  to  exidain  this  matter  that  he  will  be  fortified  by  an  ocean  of 
books.  He  will  give  you  authority  upon  authority  to  show  you  what 
the  law  is,  and  what  it  ought  to  be.  But,  General  Ilenkle,  do  not  for- 
get the  evidence. 

Then  I  suppose  the  next  in  order  will  be  Mr.  Hine.  I  am  oidy  giving 
you  mj'  supposition  about  it.  These  are  all  old  fellows,  and  I  am  the 
youngest  in  the  crowd,  and  I  do  not  know  how  they  come.  They  gen- 
erally take  them  according  to  age.  I  suppose  Mr.  Hine  will  come 
along  and  reason  and  argue  with  you  in  his  persuasive  way,  and  try  to 
induce  you  to  l>elieve  that  Vaile  testified  to  what  he  did  not  testify. 
You  know  Mr.  Hine  went  away  from  the  court  and  did  not  hear  what 
took  place  subsequently,  and  he  does  not  know  anything  about  Vaile's 
testimony  except  what  his  client  communicated  to  him  in  the  secrecy 
of  his  office  when  he  laid  down  his  retaining  fee.  That  is  all  that  Mr. 
Hine  remembers  about  it. 

Then  will  come  the  gifted  and  the  brilliant  Colonel  Totten,  and  he 
will  shoot  the  arrows  home  to  you,  one  after  the  other,  and  will  give 
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yon  one  piece  of  testimony  and  stick  it  together  with  another.  He  will 
l)nt  together  pieces  that  do  not  belong  there  at  all,  and  it  will  not  make 
a  particle  of  difference  Avith  him,  for  he  Avill  rattle  right  straight  along. 
I  was  down  at  Atlantic  €ity  abont  the  4th  of  Jnly,  and  I  was  sitting  ou 
a  ]>orck  after  being  in  the  water,  drinking  a  glass  of  champagne;  and 
the  colonel  came  along  a  couple  of  days  afterwards  when  I  got  into  court 
here  and  he  said,  "I  saw  you  sitting  on  the  porch  drinking  beer."  ir 
he  treats  the  evidence  in  this  case  in  that  way,  not  distinguishing  be- 
tween champagne  and  beer,  how  is  he  going  to  get  along  f    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  You  told  me  it  was  sarsaparilla. 

iMr.  Ker.  Did  I? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Yes,  you  did. 

Mr.  Keh.  If  I  remember  right  that  was  your  excuse  for  not  coming 
over.    You  said  you  drank  nothing  but  sarsaparilla. 

Then,  again,  last  but  not  least,  we  have  our  friend  Judge  McS weeny. 
1  will  not  say  last,  but  he  is  coming  towards  the  last.  «Tudge  McSweeny 
was  brought  here  to  materialize  you,  to  bring  you  into  a  life  that  you 
do  not  possess.  He  is  a  semi-spiritualist,  one  of  those  people  who  j>o8- 
sess  a  magnetism  that  nobody  ever  dreamed  of.  I  heard  of  the  judge 
years  ago.  He  will  get  right  up  here  where  I  am,  and  he  will  button 
his  coat  clean  up,  or  he  will  bring  a  long  linen  duster,  and  he  will  put  it 
on  down  to  his  feet,  button  it  up,  roll  up  his  sleeves,  look  you  right  in 
the  face,  and  make  you  either  laugh  or  cry  just  as  he  wills  it. 

Then  comes  our  friend  Judge  Wilson.  He  is  a  practical  man.  Ho 
has  all  this  evidence  at  his  finger  ends  and  at»his  tongue's  end.  He  will 
roll  it  out  to  yoil,  and  he  will  talk  about  what  ought  to  be  and  w^hat 
ought  not  to  be.  The  judge  has  nothing  superfluous  about  him.  He  is 
a  right  straight  out  lawyer,  and  he  goes  to  the  marrow  of  it.  He  will 
take  everything  1  have  said  that  he  thinks  would  fit  into  his  case,  and 
he  will  twist  it  and  turn  it  and  try  and  see  if  he  cannot  put  it  in  some 
other  place.  It  will  be  like  putting  the  lit  end  of  a  cigar  where  the 
other  end  ought  to  go.  He  will  give  you  this  testimony  and  he  will 
try  to  twist  it  and  turn  it  and  shape  it  so  that  you  cannot  remember 
l)0ssibly  what  was  testified  to. 

Now,  gentlemen,  when  it  comes  to  that  ])oint  in  the  case  do  not  forget 
that  you  have  a  great  duty  to  perform.  Do  not  let  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship interfere  with  3'ou.  Do  not  let  the  animosities  of  hate  step  in. 
Take  the  evidence  as  it  is,  and  act  as  one  man  should  act  toward  another. 
No  matter  what  these  people  are,  no  matter  what  they  have  been,  your 
duty  is  a  plain  and  a  solemn  one.  We  have  brought  these  charges.  We 
have  shown  you  the  deeds.  We  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  acts.  We 
have  shown  you  that  they  were  unlawfnl.  We  have  called  upon  them, 
and  again  I  call  upon  them,  to  prove  their  innocence.  [Turning  to  counsel 
for  defense.]  If  you  have  any  testimony  to  of^er,  put  itright  on  the  stand. 
It  is  never  too  late.  We  do  not  want  to  convict  an  innocent  man.  If  you 
have  one  thing  to  bring  out  in  testimony  that  will  answer  what  I  have 
given  you,  bringit  out.  [Turningtothe  jury.]  But,  gentlemen, do  not  let 
the  eloquence  of  counsel  carry  you  away.  vVhen  an  assertion  is  made, 
when  the^'  point  to  a  piece  of  evidence,  get  right  straight  up  and  say, 
"  Where  is  that  evidence?"  Do  not  sit  there  quietly  and  allow  these  gen- 
tlemen to  drown  your  intellect  with  an  overflow  of*  their  elocpience. 
Stand  right  up,  watch  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  say  to  them,  **  W^here  is 
that  proof?"  That  is  what  they  have  done  with  me.  They  have  called 
for  the  page.  You  call  for  the  page.  Do  not  let  them  hoodwink  you. 
D«»  not  let  fludge  McSweeny  go  back  to  his  home  in  Ohia,  and  stand 
down  at  the  corner  drug  store,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  tell  them  how 
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he  fooled  a  jury  of  twelve  Washingtonians.  He  would  do  it  iu  a  minute. 
He  would  laugh  at  you.  I  say  to  you,  do  not  permit  him  to  do  it.  Make 
him  give  you  a  page.  Make  him  point  to  the  letter.  Make  him  show 
you  one  piece  of  evidencte  after  the  other. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  strange  facts  in  the  history  of  life.  Time 
works  wonders.  When  you  come  to  remember  what  a  prophet  Rerdell 
was,  and  John  Dorsey  and  Miner,  you  cannot  help  but  wish  that  the 
gift  of  prophesy  were  given  to  you.  If  the  gift  of  prophesy  had  been 
given  to  you  iu  the  earlier  stages  of  your  life  you  might  have  used  it. 
In  alluding  to  that  point,  and  remembering  the  changes  that  come  over 
us  in  life,  and  the  different  situations  that  men  are  placed  in,  I  can- 
not help  re^jalling  the  difference  between  myself  and  some  of  you 
gentlemen  who  are  on  the  jury.  Who  would  have  thought  in  the  palmy 
days  of  1861,  before  the  first  Bull  Hun  was  fought,  that  Mr.  Doniphan, 
of  the  jury,  and  myself  should  have  stood  face  to  face  in  that  fight,  he 
on  one  side,  and  I  on  the  other.  Who  would  have  thought,  when  Fred- 
ericksburg battle  was  going  on,  and  the  dea<l  were  covering  the  field,  that 
I  could  have  looked  up  to  Mr.  Doniphan  on  the  heights  of  the  hill  and 
he  could  have  looked  down  to  me.  If  we  had  had  the  spirit  of  prophesy 
that  Rerdell  possessed,  we  would  have  met  at  the  old  sti)ue  wall,  and  we 
would  have  shaken  hands,  and  talked  of  the  time  that  was  to  come  when 
he  was  to  be  on  this  jury,  and  I  was  to  talk  to  him  and  ask  him  to  con- 
vict. We  cannot  help  recalling  these  things.  And  it  is  a  mere  evidence 
of  the  change  that  is  going  on  in  life.  Stephen  Dorsey  comes  from  the 
Senate,  from  an  honored  position,  and  he  stands  to-day  before  you  * 
twelve  men.  John  Dorsey  comes  from  his  humble  and  quiet  home  in 
Vermont,  drawn  by  the  influence  of  his  brother,  and  he  stands  before 
you  to-day  on  trial.  Miner  and  Rerdell,  who  they  are  or  what  they  are 
is  immaterial.  The  evil  act«  that  they  have  i)erformed  have  stamped 
them  with  infamy  and  placed  them  beyond  the  pale,  even  of  sympathy. 
Vaile,  drawn  in  by  the  glitter  of  gold,  has  lent  himself  to  the  transac- 
tion. The  whole  of  them  formed  a  combination  the  equal  of  which  was 
never  known,  the  extent  of  which  has  filled  the  nation  from  one  end  to 
the  other. 

As  I  told  you  the  other  day  the  eyes  of  the  people  are  fastened  upon 
you-  They  look  to  you  who  have  been  selected  to  represent  the  people 
of  the  great  United  States.  They  look  to  me,  and  they  look  to  the  gen- 
tlemen with  me,  and  say,  *^Do  your  duty;  do  your  duty.  Remember 
your  oath  and  your  obligation,  made  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  in  the  sight 
of  Almighty  God."  Gentlemen,  1  know  you  will  do  your  duty.  I  know 
yon  will  so  do  your  duty  that  your  children  after  you  may  say  that  your 
name  was  blessed. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  think,  may  it  please  your  honor,  that  my  brother  on 
the  other  side  would  prefer  not  to  commence  at  this  time  to  be  inte- 
rupted  after  some  twenty  minutes. 

The  Court.  I  can  give  him  an  hour. 

Mr.  Merrick.  As  his  opi)onent,  1  suggest  that  he  be  not  required  to 
go  on.  I  speak  also  in  my  own  behalf.  1  am  not  feeling  very  well  and 
I  would  like  to  go  to  my  farm  and  fix  up  my  fences. 

The  ( 'OXJRT.  I  think  we  will  go  on  for  awhile. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Being  on  the  opposite  side  I  ask  this  courtesy  for  my 
brother. 

The  Court.  Yes,  I  know.  As  the  court  will  not  meet  to-morrow  and 
as  so  much  time  has  been  taken  up  already,  I  do  not  feel  like  losing  any 
more. 

Mr  ToTTEN.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  it  is  always  very  difficult 
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for  a  gentleman  to  begin  an  address  to  the  jury  or  the  court  after  he 
has  been  sitting  nearly  all  day.  It  has  always  seemed  t#me  that  it  was 
nearly  ecjual  to  lost  time. 

The  Court.  'J'he  old  lawyers  used  to  sit  from  breakfast  time  until 
candle-light. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  are  young,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  You  are,  although  the  rest  may  not  be. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  think,  if  the  court  please,  that  it  will  not  be  a  loss  of 
time  to  let  Mr.  Carpenter  off  until  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  If  the  court  please,  l)rother  IngersoU  has  gone  over 
to  the  seaside.  He  went  off  with  the  idea  that  there  would  be  no  open- 
ing on  our  side  until  his  return.  We  had  a  pretty  good  assurance  from 
brother  Ker  that  he  would  about  use  this  day.  To  our  surprise  he  has 
abbreviated  his  remarks  somewhat. 

The  Court.  I  think  he  has  somewhat. 

Mr.  Keb.  If  it  will  be  any  accommodation  1  will  get  up  and  go  on 
again,  your  honor.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McSweenv.  "Insatiate  archer,  will  not  one  suffice!" 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  honor,  we  have  a  sick  Juror,  and  1  think,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  it  will  be  well  to  adjourn. 

The  Court.  Well,  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  l>een  beaten  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  appreciate  your  honor's  kindness.  I  really  think 
we  will  make  quite  as  much  headway  by  adjourning. 

The  Court.  To  morrow,  of  course,  we  do  not  sit,  because  I  have  an 
engagement  in  another  court. 

At  this  point  (2  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
until  Monday  morning^  August  14,  at  10  o'clock. 


MONDAY,   AUGUST   14,  1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  (Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  May  it  please  your  honor,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury:  1  congratulate  you  and  felicitate  all  the  counsel  In  the  case  and 
myself  that  we  are  upon  the  final  stage  of  this  case  so  far  as  our  duties 
are  concerned.  It  is  a  case  of  so  much  importance,  and  there  is  so  much 
testimony  in  this  record,  that  I  am  sure  the  jury  will  bear  with  me  pa- 
tiently while  I  present  to  them  the  facts  from  our  side  of  the  case,  as  I 
understand  them.  It  is  our  right  to  place  before  the  jury  the  facts  as 
they  are  developed  in  the  testimony,  and  our  deductions  from  them.  In 
this  case,  gentlemen  of  the  jury — one  of  such  vast  imi)ortance  to  my 
clients  and  to  public  justice — I  do  not  fear  to  weary  you  as  long  a«l 
discuss  the  questions  before  the  court  and  the  jury.     I  speak  for  lovely , 
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devote<l,  and  heart-stricken  wives ;  for  innocent  children ;  for  a  widow 
whose  husband  was  taken  from  her  through  a  painful  and  delusive  dis- 
ea^^e,  contracted  in  the  service  of  his  country ;  for  her  orphan  children, 
the  wanls  of  the  Republic;  for  sensitive,  cultivated,  honest  men,  who 
have  been  traduced  throughout  this  country  in  a  manner  the  eciual 
of  which  we  have  never  known.  I  am  not  here  to  ask  this  jury  for 
mercy.  My  instructions  from  my  clients  are  to  ask  this  jury  for  justice  f 
to  say  to  this  sea  of  slander  with  humanly  omnipotent  voice,  "Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.  Here  let  your  turbid  and  dark  waters  be 
stayed.'' 

The  learned  counsel  who  addressed  this  jury  in  the  opening  of  this 
ar^ment  made  some  very  remarkable  statements.  One  of  them  I 
shall  allude  to  at  this  present  time.  He  said  that  this  was  a  remark- 
able case.  I  think  so;  and  I  think,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  in  it  is  that  a  counsel  learned  in  the, law  spent  the  time 
of  this  court  and  this  jury  for  three  days  arguing  this  case,  and  yet 
made  no  allusion  to  the  charge  in  the  indictment,  except  to  say  that 
it  might  be  proved  other  than  by  absolute  positive  proof.  There  is 
not  one  single  syllable  in  that  whole  argument  tending  to  show 
that  there  was  anything  like  a  consinracy  in  this  case.  Three  days  gone 
and  not  a  scintilla  even  of  argument  to  show  that  there  is  any  such  thing 
a8  conspiracy  here.  That  is  a  remarkable  state  of  affairs,  and  the  fact 
was  a  remarkable  one. 

The  learned  counsel  indulged  in  certain  reflections  that  I  was  very 
much  8uri>rised  and  I  was  very  much  grieved  to  hear.  He  stated  to 
you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  this  case  had  been  before  the  public, 
that  there  was  not  a  hamlet  throughout  this  whole  broad  land  that  had 
not  heard,  considered,  and  passed  upon  it.  He  told  you  that  the  public 
had  made  up  its  judgment,  that  its  verdict  was  "  Guilty,"  and  he  asked 
you  to  conform  to  it  by  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  the  same  character. 
During  a  long  ex.perience  in  c<mnection  with  my  profession,  most  of  which 
has  been  at  the  bar,  1  have  ne\er  heard  such  a  remark  from  counsel  before. 
1  have  never  heard  counsel  appeal  to  the  outside  pressure  u])on  a  jury. 
I  had  thought  this  was  a  temple  of  justice  from  which  the  outside 
world  was  shut  out;  that  the  juror  came  into  the  box  with  a  mind  like 
white  pai>er.  upon  which  nothing  had  been  written  in  the  case  until  the 
testimony  was  developed  before  him.  I  had  supposed  that  your  oath  of 
office  required  you  to  decide  this  case  a<»cording  to  the  law  and  the  evi- 
deuce.  For  the  first  time  in  my  legal  experience  I  hear  counsel  tell  the 
jury  that  that  is  not  the  style  of  making  up  a  verdict;  *tli at  x>n*>Jic 
o[>inion  deuumds  the  ijnmolatiou  of  these  victims  upon  the  altar  of  its 
prejudice,  and  that  you  are  to  conform  to  that  public  opinion  and  enter 
the  tlecree  pro  forma  that  has  alrea<ly  been  entered  before.  1  was  sorry 
to  hear  the  remark.  I  have  been  raised  in  a  school  that  taught  me  that 
the  jury  of  the  country  was  the  palladium  of  liberty,  that  it  was  the 
refuge  of  the  innocent,  that  it  wa«  the  refuge  of  the  opi>ressed ;  that  a 
jury  composed  of  the  i>eers  of  the  defendants  would  do  justice  upon  the 
testimony  elicited  before  them,  without  regard  to  what  the  people 
thought.  In  this  connection,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  for  the  double 
pun)ose  of  shoAving  to  you  what  I  consider  to  be  the  proper  spirit  in 
which  this  case  should  be  investigated  by  you,  and  to  reassure  my 
feeble  virtue,  if  the  court  please,  \  will  refer  to  one  of  the  great  land- 
marks of  our  i)rofession,  a  judge  whose  learning  was  so  profound  and 
who  possessed  such  genius  and  such  integrity  and  impartiality  that 
though  his  decisions  were  pronounced  more  than  a  century  ago  they  are 
htill   the  beacon  lights  of  the  profession   throughout  the  world.     I 
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refer  to  that  great  judge,  Lord  Mansfield.  The  circumstances  of  the 
case  that  I  am  about  to  call  to  your  attention,  gentle,men  of  the  jury, 
Mrere  that  John  Wilkes,  esq.,  a  member  of  Parliament,  had  made  himself 
exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  goverument  in  many  ways,  and  finally" 
'wrote  two  papers,  one  entitled  the  North  Briton,  upon  which  he  was 
indicted  for  libel,  tried,  and  convicted.  He  fled  to  France,  and  fleeing 
from  the  realm  he  was  outlawed  by  the  English  courts.  This  was  a 
motion  before  Lord  Mansfield  to  reverse  that  outlawry.  I  read  it  for 
another  purpose — to  show  how,  even  in  monarchical  England,  the  great 
judges  of  the  realm  always  lean  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  that  it 
was  their  effort  to  find  reasons  for  the  acquittal  of  men  accused  instead 
of  to  find  reasons  for  their  conviction.  The  day  of  Jefiries  and  his  pred- 
ecessors had  passed  when  Lord  Mansfield  came  upon  the  stage;  and 
he  <and  his  successors  threw  a  different  light  altogether  upon  all  ques- 
tions of  this  character.  The  question  in  this  case,  gentlemen,  you  would 
not  have  considerefl  very  important.  When  you  see  how  his  lordship 
decided  it  and  what  he  says  about  it  you  might  consider  it  was  strain- 
ing a  point  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.    Says  his  lordship  : 

From  the  precedents  we  have  seen  it  appears  that  a  series  of  judfj^nients  have  re- 
quired a  technical  form  of  words  in  the  description  of  the  county  court  at  which  an 
outlaw  is  exacted ;  that  after  the  words  ^*  at  my  county  court''  should  he  added  the  name 
of  the  county,  and  after  the  word  "held"  should  be  added  "for  the  county  of"  [naui- 
in|5  it].  Whereas  here  the  sheriff  says  "at  my  county  court"  w  thont  adding  "of 
Middlesex,"  and  he  says,  "held  at  the  house,"  &c.,  without  adding  the  words  "for 
the  county  of  Middlesex"  after  the  word  "held." 

There  is  no  reason  for  requiring  these  words ;  there  is  sufficient  certiainty  without 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  upon  this  record,  but  that  the  county  court  at 
which  the  defendant  was  exacted,  was  the  court  of  and  held  for  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex. But  this  is  a  criminal  case,  highly  penal.  Outlaws  have  had  the  benefit  of  this 
exception  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Cau  we  refuse  it  to  the  defendant  f  We  can- 
not, though  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  "  there  was  not  a  color  originally  to  hold  these 
words  to  be  necessary."  The  objection  to  the  blunder  between  the  peace  "  of  the  now  " 
and  "  the  late  king,"  after  convictiou,'has  not  much  more  solidity  in  it,  yet  the  House  of 
Lords  thought  themselves  bound  by  precedents;  and  so  must  we,  had  the  flaw  been  dis- 
covered before  judgment.  I  cannot  say  "  that  it  does  not  appear  upon  this  record,  that 
the  court  wasof  and  held  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,"  because  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
"  that,  most  manifestly,  it  does ; "  but  I  can  say  that  a  series  of  authorities,  unimpeached. 
•  and  uncontradicted  from  the  7th  of  James  I,  as  to  one  expression,  and  from  the  18th  of 
'Charles  II,  as  to  the  other,  have  said  "  such  words  are  formally  necessary."  I  can  say 
that  such  authority,  though  begun  without  law,  reason  or  common  sense,  ought  to 
avail  the  defendant.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  say  that  an  exception  allowed  so 
long,  should  now  be  overruled.  The  exception  certainly  would  not  have  prevailed, 
had  it  been  at  first;  but,  before  the  third  of  Queen  Anne,  there  being  no  opposition 
after  a  writ  of  error  was  granted,  the  court  considered  the  crown  as  consenting  to 
the  reversal  upon  any  pretense,  how  slight  soever,  though  that  is  not  the  case  now. 
The  necessity  of  thefonu  of  words  must  not  be  canvassed,  since  it  hsis  been  so  often 
adjudged  necessary.  The  officers  of  the  crown  are  in  fault  for  not  attending  to  the 
form  prescribed  and  copying  the  precedent  of  the  King  r«.  Bell. 

There  can  be  no  mischiei  or  uncertainty  arise  from  this  determination,  because  it 
being  once  known"  what  form  of  words  is  necessary"  it  is  easy  to  follow  it.  But  great 
Kuspicion  and  uncertainty  must  follow  from  this  counts  allowing  a  formal  exception 
one  day  and  disallowing  it  in  another. 

I  beg  tiO  be  understood  'hat  I  ground  my  opinion  singly  upon  the  authority  of  the 
cases  adjudged,  which,  as  they  are  on  the  favorable  side,  in  a  criminal  case  highly 
penal,  I  think  ought  not  to  be  departed  from,  and,  therefore,  I  am  bound  to  say  that, 
for  want  of  these  technical  words,  the  outlawry  ought  to  be  reversed. 

His  lordship  pi^ceeds  to  say  fuiiiher: 

It  is  fit  to  take  some  notice  of  the  various  terrors  hung  out. 

You  will  see,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  this  case,  tried  in  1770,  is  very 
much  like  the  case  at  bar.  It  will  show  you  how  judicial  history  re- 
peats itself  as  well  as  other  history,  and  it  will  show  you  how  a  great 
judge  met  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  and  how  diifereut  were  the  senti- 
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inents  of  that  judge  from  those  expressed  by  the  learned  counsel  in  his 
argument. 

It  is  fit  to  take  some  notice  of  the  varions  terrors  huuff  out.  The  numerous  crowds 
which  have  att<ended  and  now  attend  in  and  about  the  hall,  out  of  all  reach  of  hear- 
in/;  what  passes  in  court ;  and  the  tumults  which,  in  other  places,  have  shamefully  in- 
i>ult<Ml  all  order  and  government,  audacious  addresses  in  print  dictate  to  us,  JTrom 
those  they  call  the  people,  the  judgment  to  be  given  now,  and  afterwards  upon  the 
conviction.  Reasons  of  policy  are  urged,  from  danger  to  the  kingdom,  by  commotions 
and  i^eneral  confusion. 

Give  me  leave  to  take  the  opportunity  of  this  great  and  respectable  audience  to  let 
the  whole  world  know  all  sucii  attempts  are  vain.  Unless  we  have  been  able  to  find 
an  error  which  will  bear  us  out  to  reverse  the  outlawry,  it  must  be  affirmed.  The 
constitution  does  not  allow  reasons  of  state  to  influence  our  judgments ;  God  forbid 
it  should.  We  must  not  regard  political  consequences,  how  formidable  soever  they 
may  l»e;  if  rebellion  was  the  certain  consequence,  we  are  bound  to  say,  **Fiatju8Utiaj 
rnai  oetlmm."  The  constitution  trusts  the  king  with  reasons  of  state  and  policy ;  he 
may  stop  prosecntions ;  he  may  pardon  offenses ;  it  is  his  to  judge  whether  the  law  or 
the  criminal  should  yield.  We  have  no  election.  None  of  us  encouraged  or  approved 
the  commission  of  either  of  the  crimes  of  which  the  defendant  is  convicted;  none  of 
us  had  any  hand  in  his  being  prosecuted.  As  to  myself,  I  took  no  part  in  another 
pUkce  in  the  addres^  for  that  prosecution.  We  did  not  advise  or  assist  the  defendant 
to  fly  from  justice.'  It  was  his  own  act,  and  he  must  take  the  consequences.  None  of 
ns  have  been  consulted  or  had  anything  to  do  with  the  present  prosecution.  It  is  not 
in  our  power  to  stop  it ;  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  bring  it  on.  We  cannot  pardon. 
We  are  to  say  what  we  take  the  law  to  he ;  if  we  do  not  speak  our  real  opinions,  we 
prevaricate  with  Gk)d  and  our  own  consciences. 

I  pass  over  many  anonymous  lett-ers  I  have  received.  Those  in  print  are  puhlic, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  brought  judicially  before  the  court.  Whoever  the 
writers  are,  they  take  the  wrong  way.  I  will  do  my  duty  unawed.  What  am  I  to 
fearf  That  mendax  im/amia  from  the  press,  which  daily  coins  false  facts  and  false 
motives  f  The  lies  of  calumny  carry  no  terror  to  me.  1  trust  that  my  temper  of 
mind,  and  the  color  and  conduct  of  my  life,  have  given  me  a  suit  of  armor  against 
thi^se  arrows.  If,  during  this  king's  reign,  I  have  ever  supported  his  government,  and 
assisted  his  measures,  I  have  done  it  without  any  other  reward  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  I  thought  right.  If  I  have  ever  oppoEAad,  I  have  done  it  upon  the  points 
themselves,  without  mixing  in  party  or  faction,  and  without  any  collateral  views.  I 
honor  the  king,  and  respect  the  people,  but  many  things  acquired  by  the  favor  of 
either  are,  in  my  account,  objects  not  worth  ambition.  I  wish  popularity,  but  it  is 
that  popularity  which  follows,  not  that  which  is  run  after.  It  is  that  popularity  which 
sooner  or  later  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  pursuit  of  noble  ends  hy  noble  means. 
I  will  not  do  that  which  my  conscience  tells  me  is  wrong  upon  this  occasion  to  gain 
the  huzzas  of  thousands  or  the  daily  praise  of  all  the  papers  which  come  from  the 
press ;  I  will  not  avoid  doing  what  I  tnink  is  right  though  it  should  draw  upon  me  the 
whole  artillery  of  libelers ;  all  that  falsehood  and  malice  can  invent  or  the  credulity 
of  a  deluded  populace  can  swallow. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  my  idea  of  what  a  judge  should  be.  It  is  my  idea 
of  the  principles  upon  which  a  jurji  should  act.  They  are  to  decide  for 
themselves  upon  the  testimony  adduced  here,  and  the  law  given  them  by 
his  honor.  I  need  not  have  gone  so  far,  gentlemen,  to  have  illustrated 
the  fact  of  an  independent  judiciary.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  most 
of  UH,  or  of  some  of  us,  and  clearly  within  my  own,  that  upon  an  occa- 
sion of  great  excitement,  when  an  eminent,  a  patriotic,  a  noble  man,  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Union,  had  been  stricken  down  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin,  and  the  whole  country  was  wild  with  excitement  and  mad- 
ness, a  judge  of  this  court  in  this  place,  meeting  bayonets  on  one  side 
and  the  denunciations  of  the  whole  press  of  the  country  upon  the  other, 
granted  to  an  unfortunate  victim  of  that  event  the  great  writ  of  right  to 
bring  her  before  him.  It  is  such  examples  that  I  would  have  you  to  imi- 
tate rather  than  the  theory  of  my  friend  who  preceded  me  that  you  are 
to  give  your  judgment  upon  public  opinion. 

The  gentleman  says  this  is  a  very  remarkable  case ;  and  I  think  so 
for  more  reasons  than  he  has  given.  It  is  remarkable  in  this :  that 
the  ordinary  law  officer  of  the  Government  has  abdicated  his  position 
and  his  ditty  to  make  way  for  my  learned  friends,  the  special  counsel  in 
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this  case.    This,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  without  a  precedent  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  count^^^     I  have  known  of  no  other  district  attorney  abdi- 
cating!^ his  position  in  favor  of  any  man.     It  is  remarkable  in  this  further  z 
that  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice  since   this   Government  was  formed,  and   setting   the  first  batl 
example  of  that  sort  in  the  history  of  tlie  country,  has  himself  been  be- 
fore the  court,  and  is  to  argue  this  case  to  the  jury.    There  is  no  example 
for  it  so  far  as  I  know,  and  there  ouglit  to  be  no  exami)le  for  it.     Is  it 
not  enough  in  this  Cajntal  of  the  Nation  to  have  the  Government  repre- 
sented by  its  proper  officers?    I  do  not  mban  to  say  that  there  would 
have  been  the  slightest  imi)ropriety  in  emi)loying  my  learned  friends  to 
assist  the  ordinary  ofticer  of  the  Government.    I  have  myself  been  en- 
gaged in  this  way  at  different  times^  and  do  not  question  its  propriety. 
But  1  do  question  the  propriety  of  the  law  officer  of  the  Government 
abdicting  his  authority  and  turning  it  over  to  si)ecial  counsel  who  are 
not  and  cannot  be  under  the  legal  restraints  tliat  the  district  attorney 
is  under.    Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  theory  of.  the  law  is  that  every  man 
is  innocent  until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty.    That  innocence  surrounds 
him  like  an  atmosphere.     It  is  imperative  upon  his  honor  upon  the  bench, 
it  is  imperative  upon  the  legal  officer  that  conducts  the  prosecution  as 
much  as  it  is  upon  the  jury  itself  t<i  protect  the  citizen.    In  some  sense 
the  district  attorney  is  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  in  an  important 
sense  his  honor  is  the  counsel  for  ever^^  prisoner.    And  yet,  here  the 
Government  abdicates  its  proper  position  and  turns  it  over  to  special 
counsel,  sui)plemented  by  the  whole  i)ower  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Has  not  the  Government  power  enough  under  ordinary  circumstances 
and  with  ordinary  means?    Why  this  excessive  exercise  of  power f 
Why  establish  this  precedent  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  hundred 
years  of  the  national  existence  ? 

]n  what  I  have  said,  or  may  say,  in  regard  to  tlie  Attorney-General 
and  to  counsel  for  defense,  I  intend  no  personal  disrespect.  I  have 
none  but  the  kindest  feelings  for  them.  It  is  my  right,  however,  and 
situated  as  I  am,  it  is  my  duty  to  notice  this  departure  from  the  ordinary 
procedure  of  a  court  of  justice  in  this  case. 

The  case  is  remarkable  further  in  this :  the  Attorney-General  has  twice 
appeared  in  this  court,  and  his  utterances  upon  those  occasions  were 
remarkable.  They  fell  ui)on  me  like  a  thunder  clap  in  a  clear  sky.  I 
was  a^Jtonished  tohear  them.  The  first  speech  or  the  first  remark  that 
I  allude  to  was  made  before  the  jury  was  impaneled,  but  most  of  the 
jurj'  were  in  court  and  heard  the  renmrk.  It  was  in  the  regular  pro- 
ceedings in  this  case.  The  Attorney-General  said,  "I  am  the  mouth  of 
the  Government  to  urge  that  this  case  be  heard  and  determined." 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  what  does  that  import?  That  citizens  brought 
to  the  bar  charged  with  a  crime  are  to  be  weighted  down,  not  only  by 
the  brilliant  abilities  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  other  counsel  in 
the  cause,  not  only  by  the  inexhaustible  means  of  a  Government  whose 
revenues  are  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  day,  but  by  the  whole  powers 
of  the  Government  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  crush  them.  The 
Government  consists,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  President  and  the  various 
departments.  Can  it  be  j)ossible  that  the  Attorney-General  intended 
to  say  to  this  court  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  in- 
structed him  in  regard  to  this  prosecution?  Can  it  be  i)ossible  that 
the  Chiet  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  presiding  over  the  destiny 
of  fifty  millions  of  i)eople,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  all,  and  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  so  far  as  they  come  w^ithin  his  purview,  is  to  come  into 
this  court,  through  the  Attorney-General,  and  proclaim  that  he  is  pursu- 
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Ing  these  defendantsl  Is  it  possible  that  a  President  of  the  United 
St^ites  can  stoop  from  his  lofty  and  proud  position,  the  highest  position 
upon  the  habitable  globe,  because  a  position  in  which  he  is  placed  by 
the  voice  of  fifty  millions  of  freemen,  is  it  possible  that  he  should  bend 
down  from  his  august  state  to  attempt  to  crush  a  poor  defendant  ar- 
raigned at  the  bar  of  justice  in  a  criminal  court?  If  you  can  conceive 
that  to  be  possible,  can  you  conceive  that  he  could  have  selected  one  of 
these  defendants,  his  friend,  his  familiar,  his  acquaintance,  one  with 
whom,  upon  terms  of  intimacy  and  kindness  and  hospitality  he  had 
lived  for  years ;  one  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  political  life  for 
years;  one  for  whom  he  bore  his  testimony  in  the  most  public  and 
marked  manner,  scarcely  a  month  before  his  own  accession  to  power  as 
the  Vice-President,  as  an  honest  and  efficient,  a  capable  and  a  good 
man  !  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  would  leave  that  high  place  and  put 
the  whole  weight  of  his  authority  to  crush  such  a  man  as  that?  Gen- 
tlemen, it  beggars  human  credulity.  It  is  not  so.  I  have  no  authority 
to  si>eak  for  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  but  as  Chester  A. 
Arthur  is  a  man,  and  as  I  am  a  man,  in  the  name  of  a  common  humanity, 
I  indignantly  deny  it.  The  Attorney-General  could  not  have  meant  so 
much.  He  could  have  meant  no  more  tban  that  he  was  the  mouth  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  He  could  not  have  meant  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  in  a  conspiracy  contrary  to  law,  to  decency,  and  to  humanity, 
to  crush  defendants  arraigned  in  this  court. 

On  the  llth  day  of  February,  1881,  there  was  the  most  remarkable  con- 
vocation of  gentlemen  that,  perhaps,  has  ever  occurred  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  Delmouico's. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  this  before  the  jury,  your 
honor  f  * 

Mr.  Carpenter.  This  is  a  part  of  the  political  history  of  the  coun- 
try, sir. 

Mr.  Merrick.  A  dinner  party  f 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  political  history  of  the 
country.  ^ 

Mr.  Merrick.  With  all  respect  to  my  learned  brother,  I  rise  to  sug- 
gest to  the  court  the  propriety  of  arresting  his  remarks  as  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  door  was  certainly  opened  wide  enough  by  Mr. 
Ker.  The  gentleman  ( Mr.  Merrick)  had  better  have  been  here  and  ai;- 
rested  his  associate  before  he  undertook  to  arrest  me. 

The  Court.  The  remarks  that  were  made  by  Mr.  Ker,  to  which  you 
aUade,  were  not  objected  to  by  counsel,  or  the  court  would  have  stopped 
them.    I  mean  .the  remarks  referring  to  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No,  sir ;  he  talked  about  Senator  Dorsey,  who  he 
was,  where  he  was,  where  he  had  been,  and  what  he  had  done.  Am  I 
not  to  reply  to  it  f 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  refer  to  any  meeting  at  Del- 
monico'S)  or  proceeding  in  connection  with  gentlemen  there.  They  do 
not  constitute  any  part  of  the  history  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  They  do  not  ? 

The  Court.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  then  Vice-President,  and  now  President,  made 
a  speech  there  that  is  very  pertinent  to  this  issue. 

The  Court.  Well,  sir,  it  is  no  part  of  the  history  of  this  country,  any 
more  than  the  meetings  are  that  take  place  in  all  the  cities  upon  other 
occasions.  We  have  no  evidence  upon  that  subject  in  this  case,  and  as 
joar  observations  are  objected  to,  1  shall  have  tx)  sustain  the  objection. 
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Mr.  Cabpenteb.  Well,  sir,  I  always  bow  to  the  decisions  of  tlio 
court. 

The  CouBT.   There  is  matter  enough  in  this  case,  undoubtedly,  on  tho 
evidence,  to  tax  the  strength  of  all  parties  concerned  in  the  trial,  with- 
out going  into  the  history  of  public  meetings,  and  dinners,  or  anywhere^ 
else.    I  must  sustain  the  objection,  sir. 

Mr.  Cabpenteb.  The  court  decides  that  I  cannot  reply  to  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Ker,  in  regard  to  my  client,  although  his  remarks  wero 
not  sustained  by  the  evidence.  There  is  no  particular  evidence  in  regard 
to  it,  and  there  may  be  none  in  regard  to  what  I^say,  but  is  he  to  go  on 
and  denounce  my  clients  and  abuse  them,  and  I  not  to  make  any  reply 
to  it? 

The  CouBT.  You  can  reply  so  far  as  your  reply  is  based  upon  tho 
evidence  in  the  case.    If  Mr.  Ker  at  any  period  of  his  remarks  wan-  ' 
dered  out  of  the  evidence,  it  would  have  been  proper  for  your  side  to 
have  objected,  and  the  court  would  have  sustained  the  objection,  but  I 
do  not  remember  now  that  there  was  any  serious  departure  from  the 
evidence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ker,  except  .on  one  occasion,  in  one  part  of 
his  speech,  and  that,  I  thought,  was  rather  in  the  character  of  a  per- 
sonal explanation  on  his  part,  which  was  irregular  to  be  sure,  but  it 
was  no  more  irregular  than  all  personal  explanations.    They  do  not 
belong  to  the  proceedings  in  the  case,  and  I  really  think  that  we  had 
better  adhere  to  the  evidence,  because  there  is  matter  enough  in  that. 

Mr.  Cabpenteb.  If  your  honor  plea^se,  I  think  your  honor  is  quite 
right.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Ker  ever  wandered  out  of  the  evidence,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  he  ever  wandered  into  it. 

The  CouBT.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  observation  is  rather  broad. 

Mr.  Cabpenteb.  I  think  I  will  take  that  back.    When  he  did  wander 
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into  it  he  just  stated  it. 

Mr.  Keb.  Your  honor,  I  deserve  a.  great  deal  of  credit  for  getting 
away  with  eight  of  them. 

Mr.  Cabpenteb.  You  haven't  got  away  yet. 

Mr.  Keb.  I  thought  I  had. 

Mr.  Cabpenteb.  Mr.  Ker  announced  in  his  remarks  that  shortly 
after  this  case  was  over  we  would  be  going  up  to  the  White  House  for 
a  pardon,  and  I  say  to  the  gentleman  in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  '^  Let 
not  him  that  putteth  on  his  armor  boast,  but  him  that  taketh  it  off.'' 
Nobody  is  convicted  in  this  case  yet.  Do  not  boast  until  you  have  the 
victory  that  you  have  demanded. 

Weil,  gentlemen,  this  case  is  remarkable  in  another  particular.  I  am 
not  going  to  allude  to  what  I  was  speaking  of  just  now,  your  honor. 
That  is  settled.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  defendants  in  all  cases 
are  presumed  to  be  innocent,  and  that  is  the  presumption  that  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  are  bound  to  take  in  prosecuting  a  case,  until  the 
testimony  is  in  at  least.  Now,  how  has  this  prosecution  been  conducted  f 
Before  one  single  word  of  testimony  wa«  adduced  before  the  jury^ 
before  a  witness  was  sworn,  ay^  before  a  juror  was  impaneled,  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  his  associate  never  let  an  opportunity  pass  to  de- 
nounce these  defendants  as  thieves,  as  plunderers.  They  spoke  of  rob- 
bers' dens  and  robbers'  caves.  They  have  assumed  that  epithets  were 
to  take  the  place  of  facts.  From  one  end  of  this  trial  to  the  other  there 
has  been  one  stream  of  vituperation  and  abuse  against  these  men,  and 
that  is  what  they  call  even-handed  justice.  That  proved  the  assertion 
of  Mr.  Ker  that  there  is  no  anxiety  whatever  to  convict  these  defend- 
ants unless  justice  compels  it  to  be  done. 

Now,  upon  that  subject  let  me  show  how  much  justice  there  is  in  a 
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portion  of  this  case.  We  are  indicted  here  for  two  routes,  namely,  the 
ronte  from  Sagnache,  Colorado,  to  Lake  Gity,  Colorado,  and  from  Ou- 
ray, Colorado,  to  Los  Piuos,  Colorado,  upon  neither  of  which  did  we  ever 
put  a  horse  or  a  man,  or  carry  the  mail  for  a  moment.  Every  dollar  of  the 
pM^ments  was  made  to  the  subcontractor,  Mr.  Sanderson,  who  took  the 
contract  off  our  hands  long  before  the  time  that  the  contract  service 
began.  Every  dollar  was  paid  to  him,  and  when  I  stated  that  fact  to 
Mr.  Bliss,  he  reminded  me  that  the  indictment  charged  that  the  money 
was  paid  to  Sanderson  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  John  B.  Miner  and  all 
these  defendants,  and  said  he  was  going  to  prove  it.  Well,  has  he  done  itT 
What  scintilla  oi  proof  have  you  that  we  ever  got  a  dollar  of  that  money? 
Not  a  word.  It  is  false.  We  never  did.  And  stranger  still,  we  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Ker  and  Mr.  Bliss  and  Mr.  Merrick  paeans  of  praise 
of  this  honest  administration  that  succeeded  the  thieves,  as  they  call 
that  of  which  Brady  was  a  part.  Two  of  the  routes  in  this  indictment^ 
the  one  from  Julian  to  Colton,  the  other  from  Bedding  to  Alturas,  upon 
which  they  have  introduced  proof  upon  which  they  are  trying  to  send 
iiA  to  the  penitentiary  were  expedited  by  Brady,  additional  trips  put  on 
by  Brady,  and  when  James  came  into  office  he  continued  them,  and  the 
contractors  were  paid  for  expedition  and  additional  trips  to  the  very 
end  of  the  contract  term.  While  this  honest  administration  wjis  paying 
ns  the  money  upon  a  contract  that  was  right  and  just,  they  are  trying 
to  send  us  to  the  penitentiary  for  it.  That  is  fairness  with  a  vengeance. 
Yes,  make  a  note  of  it.  Show  me  when  that  contract  from  Julian  to 
Colton  or  from  Bedding  to  Alturas  ever  was  discontinued  by  the  Post- 
master-General. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  never  was,  and  is  running  on  the 
same  sche<lule  time  on  both  routes  to-day  under  the  new  advertisement. 
The  records  of  the  Post-Office  Department  show  that.  And  yet  they 
talk  about  a  fair  prosecution. 

Well,  another  thing  that  this  prosecution  is  very  i)eculiar  about : 
Their  method  of  handling  witnesses.  They  bring  a  witness  upon  the 
stand  and  if  he  testifies  to  suit  them,  all  right,  he  is  a  good  fellow. 
If  he  does  not  up  they  spring  in  chorus,  "  Your  Honor,  we  want  to 
cross-examine  this  witness,  he  has  disappointed  our  expectations.'' 
They  brought  Boone  upon  the  stand,  a  man  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in 
indictments,  two  of  them  being  for  subornatioii  of  perjury,  and  when 
they  put  him  upon  the  stand  they  certify  to  his  credibility;  and  he  tes- 
tified, and  when  he  wouldn't  testify  what  they  wanted  him  to,  and  when 
he  would  not  go  outside  and  criminate  those  that  were  innocent,  my  friend 
Mr.  Merrick  says:  "Hold  on,  your  honor,  I  want  to  cross-examine  him; 
he  has  disappointed  my  expectations."  They  brought  a  man  all  the  way 
from  Bismarck,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ketcham,  who  was  not  named  so 
very  badly,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  and  when  he  did  not  testify  as. 
they  expected  him  they  said  "Oh,  he  has  been  with  the  other  side:  we 
want  to  cross-examine  him."  And  yet  Mr.  Ker's  tender  soul  bleeds  at 
the  idea  of  convicting  us  unless  we  are  guilty. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  regard  to  this  prosecution.  The  whole 
newspaper  press  of  this  country  with  two  exceptions,  or  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, and  the  whole  with  two  exceptions  so  far  as  any  advocacy  of 
the  defendants  in  this  cause  is  concerned,  has  teemed  with  abuse  from 
the  beginning  of  this  trial  until  to-day  and  is  still  teeming  with  it. 
An  evening  paper  published  in  this  city  every  evening  paraded  at  the 
head  of  one  of  its  columns  something  in  regard  to  the  star-route 
thieves.  The  New  York  press  teemed  with  it.  The  press  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  Bast  and  the  North  and  the  West  teemed  with 
it.      These    publications    were    detrimental    and    injurious    to    the 
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liberties  of  seven  men,  and  yet  these  gentlemen  representing 
tliis  mighty  Government  never  thought  it  at  all  important  to  notice 
them  unless  indeed  they  commended  them  for  their  conduct;  and  when 
two  newspapers  6f  this  city  undertook  to  write  articles  in  favor  of  the 
defense,  lo  and  behold,  the  gentleman  gets  up  and  files  them  in  the 
court  and  calls  special  attention  to  them.  I  want  it  understood  now, 
although  in  some  sense  of  course  1  represent  all  these  defendants,  that 
I  take  no  stock  in  the  publications  of  those  two  newspapers  in  regard 
to  those  questions.  I  considered  them  then,  and  I  regard  them  now,  as 
disrespectful  to  this  court,  as  ill-timed,  injudicious,  and  wrong.  Hav- 
ing said  that  in  regard  to  these  papers,  1  say  on  the  other  hand  that  the 
libertj^  of  seven  men  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the  feelings  of  any 
court,  and  1  say  that  the  i)ublic  press,  teeming  with  these  taunts  and 
denunciations,  this  slander  and  calumny,  is  a  thousand  times  more 
guilty  than  the  publisher  and  the  editor  of  the  i>apers  that  I  have  spoken 
of  and  reprehended.  But  you  hear  no  complaint  about  that.  In  short, 
gentlemen,  this  trial  seems  to  have  been  conducted  from  the  first  upon 
the  principles  of  intimidation,  upon  the  principle  of  denunciation,  vitu- 
peration, and  abuse.  Everybody  who  has  not  held  up  his  hands  and 
shouted  for  the  prosecution  is  denounced,  while  everybody  who  has 
stood  by  the  prosecution  is  a  saint,  a  patriot,  and  a  hero.  That  is  about 
the  English  of  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  said  to  you  that  Mr.  Ker,  in  his  speech  of  three 
days,  did  not  once  attempt  to  show  that  there  had  been  any  conspiracy 
in  this  case.  I  do  not  think  he  used  the  word  but  once.  He  told  us 
how  it  might  be  proved,  but  he  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  here,  and  the  learned  counsel  who  sits  at  my  left,  Mr.  Mer- 
rick, unless  he  has  changed  his  opinion  very  much  in  a  short  time  is,  I 
presume,  entirely  in  accord  with  his  associate.  In  an  interview  with 
a  leading  evening  paper  not  very  long  ago,  I  saw  it  stated  that  the 
gentleman  said,  ''No;  no  conspiracy  had  been  proved  yet." 

Mr.  Merrick.  Is  that  interview  in  evidence! 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  in  one  of  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object-,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  The  objection  is  sustained.    You  cannot  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  for  my  friends  on  the  other 
side.  They  have  traveled  all  over  creation.  I  bow  to  the  decision  of 
the  court  in  the  matter.  But  you  see  how  they  tremble  and  kick  when 
you  get  at  them. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  cannot  reply. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  you  can  reply. 

The  Court.  These  publications  are  not  in  evidence  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  have  stopped,  sir,  upon  the  admonition  of  the  court. 
1  have  no  desire  to  trespass  upon  its  rules  in  the  slightest  degree.  With- 
out speaking  of  the  newspaper  articles,  from  all  that  I  have  seen  in  this 
court,  from  the  numerous  side-bar  speeches  made  to  the  jury  by  the 
learned  counsel  and  his  associates,  from  the  vhole  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, I  take  the  purpose  of  the  prosecution  from  the  proof,  not  from 
the  newspapers,  to  be  in  plain  English  about  this:  If  they  can  throw  a 
great  deal  of  mud  upon  us,  and  throw  a  great  deal  of  sand  in  the  eyes 
of  the  jury,  they  expect  to  get  a  verdict;  otherwise  not.  [To  Mr.  Mer- 
rick.]    You  might  as  well  have  let  me  gone  through  with  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  remark.  I  think  it  is  very 
clever. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  and  I  think  it  is  very  true.  Its  cleverness 
consists  in  its  truth. 
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GiMitlemeu,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  asks  who  John  W.  Dorsey 
is?  Well,  he  is  a  man  not.known  to  fortune  or  to  fame.  He  has  not, 
like  Lis  less  fortunate  younger  brother,  been  engaged  in  public  affairs. 
He  is  a  plain,  hardworking,  honest  man.  His  celebrity  is  to  be  found 
in  bis  home.  There  he  is  king,  his  wife  is  queen,  his  cliildren  lov- 
ing and  devoted  subjects.  He  is  an  honest,  quiet,  Cliristian  gentleman. 
1.4 K>k  at  him  a.s  he  sits  in  this  court,  and  as  he  has  sat  here  since  this 
I>rosecution  began,  and  while  the  vials  of  wrath  have  been  poured  out 
upon  his  devoted  heiul,  as  1  have  looked  oyer  ui)on  his  benign  counte- 
nance, it  seemed  to  me  as  though  it  shone  with  the  spirit  of  the  Divine 
blaster  upon  that  other  cross,  "Father,  forgive  them."  This  honest, 
humble  man  who  discharges  the  varie<l  duties  of  life  with  conscientious 
reganl,  who  sustains  all  the  relations  of  life  admirably  and  affection- 
ately and  fully,  although  he  is  not  known  to  fame,  and  although  hi  s 
fortunes  have  been  hard,  if  this  is  not  all  of  life,  if  there  is  another  and 
a  bt*tter  world,  the  sweet  spirits  who  have  known  him  here  will  hover 
4>ver  him  in  this  his  time  of  trouble  ,and  affliction,  and  whisper  in  your 
hearts,  "Touch  not  the  Lord's  annointed." 

Who  is  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  ?  He  wants  to  know.  He  says  he  knows 
j^omething  alK>ut  him.  I  know  something  about  him  that  the  gentlemau 
has  not  told.  Leaving  his  alma  mater  at  Oberliu,  Ohio,  a  boy  of  nineteen, 
he  rushed  into  the  service  of  his  country  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder. 
He  held  ever>'  office  from  corporal  uj)  to  colonel,  and  behaved  himself 
gallantly  throughout  that  entire  conflict.  On  his  return  from  the  war 
be  went  into  business  at  various  times,  and  i)ros])erous  business,  and  the 
gentleman  said  something  about  his  loaning  his  valuable  services  to 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  Allow  me  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  he  received 
everj'  vote  in  that  legislature  for  Senator,  after  a  contest  of  three  weeks, 
except  those  of  three  men  ;  and  allow  me  to  tell  the  gentleman,  also, 
that  when  he  did  come  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  he  neither 
disgraced  Arkansas  nor  the  Union.  The  gentleman  does  not  know  quite 
so  much  about  that  matter  as  I  do  when  he  attempts  to  tell  a  jury  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  is.  He  was  in  that 
august  body  for  six  years.  He  was  upon  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  whole  time,  and  he  was  chairman  of  that  committee 
for  four  years,  and  to  his  energy,  his  broad  views,  his  devotion  to  the 
interest  of  this  District  she  owes  more  than  to  anybody  else  the  repu- 
tation she  has,  and  justly  has,  of  being  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the 
world,  with  a  solitary  exception.  That  is  who  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  is. 
1  do  not  represent  especially  the  other  gentlemen  defendants,  and  of 
course  their  own  s])ecial  counsel  will  speak  of  them. 

Mr.  Ker  was  very  much  distressed  about  poor  John  Dorsey.  He  said 
that  Mr.  McSweeny  was  the  special  counsel  of  S.  W.  Dorsey,  and  one 
of  the  crimes  that  he  laid  at  the  door  of  poor  John  Dorsey  was  that  he 
was  left  without  counsel.  Mr.  Ingersoll  and  myself,  in  our  own  humble 
way,  will  try  to  represent  jioor  John  Dorsey,  and  he  will  have  to  put  up 
with  that. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  there  is  considerable  misunderstanding  in  regard  to 
this  starr-oate  business  in  this  country,  and  I  am  not  quite  certain  that 
all  the  jury  understand  it.  Star  routes  are  all  routes  that  are  let  to 
carry  the  mail  without  some  specific  mode  of  conveyance ;  where  a  man 
may  carry  it  on  horseback,  in  a  wagon,  in  a  coach,  or  on  foot,  or  in 
any  other  way  he  pleases  so  he  getij  it  there.  And  there  is  some  mis- 
apprehension in  regard  to  expedition  and  additional  trips.  That 
practice  is  almost  as  old  as  the  Government.  You  would  suppose,  to 
hear  the  counsel  speak  of  the  matter,  that  we  had  invented,  in  our 
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combination  and  conspiracy  with  Mr.    Brady,  the  wliole  star-routo 
system ;   that  it  was  a  thing  got  up  especially  by  us  to  cheat   the 
Government.    Why,  gentlemen,  the  first  act  passed  upon  the    sub- 
ject, I  believe,  is  as  old  as  1825,  and  three  years  after  that  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  defeated  for  the  Presidency  because  of  the  extrav- 
agance of  his  administration,  and  the  extravagance  consisted  in  spend- 
ing $14,000,000  for  the  whole  Government.    Now  we  spend  $20,000,000 
for  rivers  and  harbors  in  a  year,  and  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  a  groocl 
day  for  rivers  and  harbors  either.    That  law  has  been  upon  the  statute 
book  ever  since.    Trips  have  been  added  and  time  reduced  from  that 
day  until  this.    And  then  you  would  suppose  at  least  that  we  were  the 
only  parties  counected  with  it  now.    Not  the  least  of  it.    The  Kings,  the 
Salisburys,  and  others  are  running  routes  a  thousand  times  more  than 
we  have  run.    They  have  not  touched  them,  and  they  ought  not  to  have 
been  touched.    I  do  not  assume  that  these  men  have  done  wrong.     I  do 
not  assume  that  the  Government  has  neglected  its  duty,  but  we  are  an 
infinitesimal  portion  of  the  star-route  contract  system,  and  an  infinites* 
imal  portion  of  its  expedition  and  additional  trips.    This  very  record 
shows  what  f     Why,  Sanderson  was  a  star-route  contractor.     He  had 
two  of  our  routes;  routes  that  were  originally  struck  off  to  us,  and   in 
an  indictment  that  was  found  in  this  court  a  short  time  before  the 
one  that  you  are  now  trying,  would  you  believe  it,  that  same  J.  Lt^ 
Sanderson  was  charged  with  being  just  as  black   a  conspirator  as 
we;  charged  to  have  been  a  party  to  every  one  of  these  rascally 
things,  charged  to  have  been  a  party  to  every  one  of  these  swind- 
ling attempts;  charged   to  have  been  as  deep  in  the  mud  as  they 
now  say  we  are  in  the  mire.    And  in  this  very  indictment  they  put  two 
of  these  routes.    There  is  no  mistake  about  it.    One  of  these  routes 
is  the  one  where  they  run  twenty  miles  over  the  same  track  a  daih'  and 
a  weekly  mail  and  made  such  a  fuss  about  it.    That  is  Sanderson's  route* 
They  knew  it  was  his  route.    They  knew  he  was  the  contractor.    They 
knew  he  had  done  the  work  and  yet,  God  bless  you,  he  is  not  in  this  in- 
dictment.   I  do  not  complain  of  it.    I  say  they  did  right  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  justice.    They  concluded  to  do  justice  to  one  man  while 
they  hounded  seven  others  to  death  if  they  could.    I  admit  that  it  was 
a  praiseworthy  act  to  leave  Sanderson  out.    There  is  nothing  against 
him  upon  these  routes  any  more  than  there  is  against  us.    They  did  well 
to  leave  him  out.    It  was  justice  to  one  man  at  least. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  are  we  trying!  Well,  negatively,  we  are  not 
trying  anybody  for  false  papers  with  a  view  to  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment. That  is  an  offense  against  law,  but  it  is  not  this  offense.  We 
are  not  trying  anybody  for  getting  up  false  petitions  with  a  view  to 
defrauding  the  Government.  That  is  an  offense  against  law,  if  you 
please,  but  it  is  not  this  offense.  We  are  not  trying  General  Brady 
for  extortion.  That  is  an  offense  against  law,  but  it  is  not  the  one 
charged  in  the  indictment.  You  Hre  not  trying  General  Brady  for 
bribery.  That  is  a  crime  for  which,  if  committed,  he  might  be  in- 
dicted and  punished.  But  this  indictment  does  not  happen  to  be 
for  that  offense.  What  is  the  case  you  are  trying!  You  are  not  even 
trying  a  conspiracy.  You  are  trying  the  conspiracy  charged  in  this  in- 
dictment, an  interminable  indictment  that  the  proof  introduced  by  the 
prosecution  absolutely  disproves.  I  expect  to  show  before  I  conclude, 
upon  their  own  record  evidence,  a  witness  that,  although  it  may  not 
testify  as  the  learned  gentleman  wishes  or  expects,  he  cannot  cross-ex- 
amine. I  expect  to  show  upon  that  testimony  that  the  charge  in  this 
indictment  is  utterly  untrue.     We  are  trying  the  conspirjjcy  charged  iu 
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the  iudictinent.  The  offense  is  conspiracy.  The  overt  act  is  bat  an  ad-  ^ 
JuDct,  bot  extraneous  matter  necessarily  connected  in  some  sense.  But 
the  crime  is  conspiracy.  The  charge  is  that  all  these  defendants,  on 
the  23d  day  of  May,  or  any  time  I  grant  from  the  20th  of  May,  1879, 
until  the  time  of  the  finding  of  the  indictment,  met  together  in  a  com- 
mon parpose,  with  a  common  intent,  and  agreed  upon  the  common 
means  by  which  and  through  which  they  would  defraud  the  United 
States. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  do  not  intend  to  advance  any  proposition  to 
this  jur>'  that  I  do  not  believe,  whether  of  testiniony  or  law,  and  I  say 
to  my  friends  who  have  been  so  prompt  in  interrupting  me  upon  one  or 
two  occasions  that  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  them  if  they  will  correct 
me  in  any  statement  of  mine  of  the  testimony  in  which  they  think  I  am 
in  error. 

I  do  not  contend  that  it  was  necessary  for  those  persons  to  have  been 
in  the  same  room  —to  have  been  in  the  same  town — but  I  do  contend 
that  before  you  can  find  them  guilty  under  this  indictment  there  must 
be  indubitable,  irrefragable  proof  that  the  minds  of  these  parties  came 
together  for  this  common  purpose  and  this  common  object,  within  the 
time  since  the  30th  of  May,  1879.  There  must  have  been  a  concurrence, 
there  most  have  been  concerted  action.  I  deny  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Ker,  that  it  may  be  done  without  writing  and  without  a  word.  I  never 
heard  of  a  man  being  convicted  by  nods,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  But 
supposing  that  all  to  be  true,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  I  ask  this 
jury  to  lay  their  hands  on  their  hearts  and  tell  me  what  proof  there  is 
that  ever,  at  any  time,  anywhere,  for  any  purpose,  these  defendants  ever 
came  together  for  conceited  action.  Why,  it  is  urged,  because  we  sent 
lietitions  on  these  different  routes,  because  we  got  letters,  because  we 
got  communications,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Why,  gentlemen,  Sauls- 
berry,  and  Kerns,  and  Parker,  and  everybody  else  did  the  same  thing. 
Would  not  the  proof  be  just  as  much  against  them  as  against  us  f  Gen- 
tlemen, if  it  proves  anything,  it  proves  too  much :  that  the  common 
means  used  by  all  contractors  for  bettering  their  contracts  proves  a 
conspiracy  of  them  all  over  the  Union.  They  do  not  pretend  that. 
Take  up  the  testimony*  in  regard  to  any  man  and  read  it  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  and  then  take  it  up  in  regard  to  any  other  man  in  this 
indictment  and  show  me  where  one  solitary  scintilla  of  evidence  brings 
these  parties  into  concert  and  accord.  It  is  not  in  this  record ;  not  a 
syllable  of  it.  Kerdell  is  not  indicted  for  writing  a  letter.  He  is  in- 
dicted for  being  in  this  conspiracy  and  coming  into  this  agreement. 
Miner  is  not  indicted  for  signing  other  people's  names  or  for  writing 
letters  to  the  department.  What  concert  of  action  has  there  been 
proved  even  between  those  two  men  I  The  Government  disproved  the 
concert  of  action  between  Miner  and  Rerdell.  They  proved  by  a  clerk 
from  the  post-office  that  they  had  different  boxes  in  the  post-office,  that 
their  mail  went  into  different  boxes.  They  proved  by  another  clerk  in 
the  post-office  that  although  he  frequently  saw  them  there  upon  their 
business,  they  did  not  speak  to  each  other  when  they  were  there. 
Who  has  proved  that  Brady  ever  wrote  a  letter  or  spoke  one  word  to 
any  one  of  these  defendants  from  the  20th  of  May,  1879,  until  this 
hour,  except  Harvey  M,  Vaile,  and  Harvey  M.  Vaile  testified  to  it  him- 
self. Who  has  proved  that  Brady  ever  wrote  a  line  to  any  one  of  them, 
or  bad  the  slightest  communication  with  them  other  than  the  official 
communications  that  passed  between  themf  Where  is  the  proof  f  It 
is  not  in  existence.  There  is  proof  of  the  very  unfriendliness  of  the 
parties  at  that  time,  that  Dorsey  and  Vaile  themselves  were  at  daggers' 
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points,  and  that  Miner  and  Dorsey  also  were.    Where  is  the  proof  <>  f 
the  combination  f    1  tell  you  their  proof  rebuts  it.    They  have  pro\^ecl 
the  negative,  that  it  did  not  exist.    The  proof  is  that  at  the  time  the  v 
charge,  and  for  a  period  before  and  subsequent  to  it  the^e  parties  wero 
scattered  all  over  the  country ;  that  Miner  was  in  Dakota,  that  Vail e 
was  in  Missouri,  that  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  was  in  New  Mexico,  and[tlint 
John  W.  Dorsey  w^as  in  Vermont,  and  that  Rerdell  and  Brady  were  tlie 
only  parties  in  town  to  conspire.    They  were  scattered  all  over  this 
broad  (country,  and  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  any  concerted  action  ; 
and  yet  my  friends  have  the  sublime  audacity  to  pretend  that  this  is  a 
conspiracy  proved. 

Well,  Peck  is  out.    My  friend  let  him  out.    Peck  was  a  goodmaii^ 
my  friend  says.    He  wa«  sorry  the  dead  soldier's  name  was  in  this  iu- 
dictment;  Peck  never  did  anything  w^rong,  he  says;  never;  there  is  not 
an  iota  of  ])roof,  says  the  gentleman,  that  Peck  ev^er  did  the  slightest 
wrong  about  these  contracts.    And  3'et  upon  all  these  routes  that  wero 
worst  expedited,  according  to  their  statement,  Mr.  Peck  made  affida- 
vits.    Oh,  no,  the  gentleman  says ;  he  did  not.    Did  he  not,  indeed  f 
If  the  court  please,  1  shall  assume  in  this  argument  to  the  jury,  unless 
I  am  otherwise  instructed  by  the  court,  that  when  the  Government  puts, 
a  witness  upon  the  stand  and  proves  a  given  state  of  facts  by  him  in 
regard  to  documentary  testimony  or  testimony  partially  document ary^ 
and  they  make  no  suggestion  that  they  have  been  surprised  or  that  the 
witness  has  deceived  them,  and  at  the  time  make  no  complaint  in  regard 
tb  it,  they  are  not  permitted  as  a  matter  of  law  to  contradict  it  after- 
wards.    I  assume,  gentlemen,  that  legal  proposition.     How  monstrous 
it  would  be  for  the  Government  to  prove  one  thing  by  one  of  their  own 
witnesses  and  without  the  slightest  pretense  that  he  was  biased  or  cor- 
rupted or  had  perjured  himself,  bring  other  proof  and  disprove  that  state- 
ment.   Now,  there  is  another  specimen  of  the  fairness  of  the  Government 
in  this  case  in  regard  to  the  affidavits  of  Peck.    They  brought  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, a  gentleman  of  high  i)osition  and  character,  all  the  way  from  New 
Mexico  and  they  proved  by  him  on  that  stand  the  execution  before  him 
by  Peck  of  seven  affidavits,  all  of  which  except  one  have  been  put  iu 
the  reconl  of  this  case  or  introduced  and  read  to  the  jury.    I  do  not 
know  but  that  one  has  also.    I  refer  to  the  affidavit  on  the  route  from 
Ehrenburgh  to  Mineral  Park,    I  do  not  think  they  pujb  that  in.    I  am  not 
certain.     Mr.  Taylor  swore  that  those  affidavits  were  taken  before  him^ 
that  Mr.  Peck  lived  in  his  neighborhood  and  knew  him  well,  and  that 
he  executed  them  as  a  notary  public.    Now,  there  was  an  affidavit  of 
Mr.  Peck's  that  they  had  in  their  possession,  mark  you,  an  affidavit  that 
Peck  made  for  additional  trips  and  increased  expedition  on  route  41119, 
from  Toquerville  to  Adairville.    They  brought  a  witness  three  thousand 
miles  and  sliowed  him  all  these  affidavits  except  that  one  and  that  one 
they  never  did  show  him.     They  did  not  put  it  in  evidence.     Whyf 
After  awhile  they  brought  in  Mr.  Blois,  this  wonderful  expert  in  chirog- 
raphy,  who  testi  tied  that  that  was  Miner's  signature  and  not  Peck's.    Now, 
gentlemen,  does  it  strike  you  as  a  reasonable  thing  if  they  believed  that  af- 
fidavit was  forge<l,  when  they  had  Mr.  Taylor  on  the  stand  and  the  affida- 
vit in  their  possession,  that  they  would  not  of  all  other  men  in  the  world 
l)rove  it  by  him  f  Do  you  believe  if  they  had  thought  it  a  forged  affidavit 
that  they  would  not  have  proved  that  fact  by  Taylor  instead  of  waiting  to 
prove  it  second-hand  by  Blois  ?     It  is  incredible,  gentlemen.     There  was 
the  source  of  proof  when  Taylor  stood  upon  the  stand.    He  could  have 
disproved  it.     He  knew  Colonel  Peck  well.     Ee  was  his  neighbor  and 
his  friend.    They  could  have  disproved  it  by  him.    But  no ;  tliey  waited 
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and  undertook  to  prove  by  Blois,  after  Taylor  had  gone  back  to  New 
Mexico,  that  that  was  Miner's  writing.  I  think  Blois  did  say  that  it 
was,  and  the  next  day  he  said  he  did  not  know  whose  it  was.  If  he  had 
said  that  first  and  hist  and  all  the  time,  my  impression  is  he  would 
have  been  about  right.  I  think  the  record  will  show  that  three  of  these 
very  affidavits  that  they  proved  by  him  they  proved  the  execution  of  by 
Taylor  himself.  Three  of  these  very  affidavits  Blois  swears  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  Miner.  He  swears  to  some  of  them,  but  I  am  not  cer- 
tain about  the  number. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Taylor  knew  Peck  and  Peck  came  before  him  and  signed 
the  affidavits. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  just  what  I  have  stated  to  the  jury.  [To 
the  court.]  Your  honor,  is  it  proper  for  me  to  submit  these  affidavits  to 
the  jury? 

The  Court.  Oh,  yes;  they  have  already  been  exhibited  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  They  have,  but  not  in  this  connection.  The  i)oint 
I  am  making  is  that  baviug  introduced  Mr.  Taylor  as  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  papers  they  did  not  introduce  him  in  regard  to  this  one  and  I  want 
the  jury  to  see  whether  it  is  not  the  same  signature.  [The  affidavits  re- 
ferred to  were  here  submitted  to  the  jury.]  There  is  Peck's  signature^ 
t referring  to  signature  on  one  of  the  affidavits]  admitted  and  proven  to 
lave  been  written  by  Miner. 

Gentlemen,  I  now  propose  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  in- 
accuracies of  Mr.  Ker  in  his  argument  of  this  case  so  far  as  his  state- 
ments of  the  testimonj'  are  concerned.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  intend  to 
impute  to  Mr.  Ker  anything  like  intentional  misrepresentation.  When 
I  say  that,  and  when  I  say  that  1  have  no  feeling  other  than  of  kindness 
toward  him,  I  am  then  in  candor  compelled  to  add  that  I  have  never 
known  of  so  gross  a  misstatement  of  testimony  in  any  case  that  1  have 
ever  heard  argued  in  a  court  of  justice,  unintentional  I  grant,  but  mis- 
statement still.    Take  for  instance  page  2300.     Mr.  Ker  says  : 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1880,  the  Postmaster-General  ordered  this  service  reduced  one 
trip.  On  the  19th  of  August,  1880,  Brady  seudsto  John  Dorsey  and  writes  a  letter  in  care 
of  Rerdell  that  $1,845,  having  been  deducted  from  their  pay  from  the  quarter  ending 
March  31,  1880,  had  been  remitted.  It  was  so  important  for  Brady  to  inform  Dorsey 
and  Kerdell  that  this  remission  had  taken  place,  that  in  the  midst  of  his  official  duties 
and  great  ])re8S  of  business  he  sits  down  aud  writes  a  ])er8onal  letter  telling  them  that 
this  remission  has  been  made.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  fine  of  |1,845  had  been  taken  oil*  of 
Steineger's  pay.  I  want  to  show  you  another  extremely  honest  transaction.  When 
the  money  had  been  deducted  from  Steineger  he  was  unable  to  carry  the  mail.  I  am 
speaking  from  the  record.  You  will  find  it  all  recorded  on  pages  1857  and  1858. 
8t<nDeger  had  failed  to  carry  the  mail  and  they  had  fined  him  ^1,845,  and  he  wrote  to 
Kerdell  and  to  Dorsey  that  if  he  lost  this  money  he  could  n<»t  carry  it.  They  turned 
rontid  and  sent  him  $1,129.02  to  help  him  to  carry  the  mail,  giving  him  the  impression 
and  the  idea  that  they  were  so  liberal  that  although  he  ha<l  agreed  to  be  responsible 
for  the  fines,  yet  they  were  going  to  advance  it  out  of  their  own  pocket  and  give  him 
J^ljlUO.  They  kept  that,  and,  as  Steineger  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  they  filed 
that  letter  of  Steineger  in  the  department,  showing  that  Steineger  had  been  j>aid,  and 
rhe  whole  thing  was  certified  to  the  auditor,  and  the  $1,845  was  drawn  by  these  con- 
trciors  and  kept  by  them.  Now.  take  oft' the  $1,100  that  they  had  to  give  Steineger, 
and  it  leaves  them  a  net  profit  of  $715.98  that  they  put  in  their  pocket,  and  poor  Steine- 
iltT  never  heard  a  word  about  it  until  he  got  here  to  Washington.  He  thought  he  was  , 
iinder  obligation  to  them,  and  was  willing  to  remember  them  in  his  prayers  for  their 
lij>erality  in  giving  him  $1,100,  when  they  had  deliberately  robbed  him  of  the  other 
|7w  that  they  had  put  in  their  pockets  and  kept  from  him.* 

Xow,  gentlemen,  by  turning  to  the  table,  you  will  find  that  instead  of 
all  that  story  being  true,  the  fact  to  be  that  the  money  was  remitted; 
that  $1,100  wa«  repaid  to  the  contractor,  that  he  had  advanced  to  Stein- 
eger, and  a  warrant  for  that  precise  amount  for  the  remainder  of  the 
remission,  as  the  record  shows,  was  sent  to  Steineger  himself.    He  says 
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Steiueger  never  knew  of  it  until  he  came  here.  The  record  shows  Stein - 
^ger  never  was  here.  It  was  proved  by  their  own  witness  on  the  sta^ud 
that  he  was  not  here.  He  is  the  subcontractor  thai  the  witness  on  the 
stand  said  was  at  Durango,  Colorado.  If  there  is  au3^  dispute  about  it  I 
will  find  it  in  the  record.  I  do  not  care  about  taking  time  to  do  so,  but  it  is 
here.  A  witness  on  the  stand,  upon  cross  examination  by  Judge  Wilson, 
said,  in  reply  to  the  question.  Where  is  Steineger  ?  that  he  had  a  livery 
stable,  or  was  in  some  kind  of  business  in  Durango,  Colorado,  and  that  Tva.s 
his  address ;  that  he  was  not  here  at  all.  The  record  does  not  show  tliat 
he  was  ever  on  the  stand,  and  the  witness,  Postmaster  Trew,  told  where 
his  residence  was,  and  said  on  the  stand  that  he  had  not  been  here. 
Kow,  sir,  what  about  the  accuracy  of  those  two  statements  that  my 
clients  ever  robbed  this  poor  subcontractor  of  $700,  and  that  Steinepr<^r 
did  not  know  it  until  he  came  here!  Steineger  never  was  here.  They 
paid  him  every  cent. 

Mr.  Keb.  Why  do  you  not  read  page  1857  f 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Show  me  1857.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  that.  I 
have  said  all  that. 

Mr.  Ker.  Not  that  way.    !Bead  what  I  show  you. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  What  Mr.  Ker  wants  me  to  read  is  this : 

Post-Office  Department, 
Office  of  the  Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General, 

Division  of  Inspection, 
Waahin{fion,  D,  C,  August  19, 1880. 

Sir:  You  are  respectfhny  informed  that  $1,845  of  the  deduction  made  from  your  pay 
a«  contractor  on  route  38156,  Silverton  to  Parrott  City,  Colorado,  for  the  quarter 
ending  March  31st,  1880,  has  been  remitted. 

The  reductions  were  about  $1,900. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  and  five  cents  of  the  deduction  is  retained  because 
of  certain  failures  at  Parrott  City  to  arrive  and  depart,  of  which  you  were  dulj  notified. 
Respectfully, 

THOMAS  J.  BRADY, 
Second  AasUtant  Postmaster-General. 

That  is  not  the  point.  I  admit  we  were  notified.  He  says  we  stole  the 
money.    I  say  the  money  was  paid. 

Mr.  £[£R.  Go  on  and  read  the  rest  of  it.  Do  not  read  half  and  then 
stop. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  say  there  is  no  truth  in  that  statement.  Not  one 
particle  of  it.  1  cannot  read  all  this  whole  book.  Here  is  the  record.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  the  gentleman  had  read  a  little  of  it  before  he 
talked  so  much.  Then  I  should  not  have  had  to  take  so  much  time  for 
correction. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  did  not  ask  anybody  to  help  me  out.  I  read  it  all  my- 
self. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  The  record  shows  that  this  very  warrant  was  sent 
by  the  department  to  Steineger. 

Mr.  Ker.  On  page  1858  is  a  letter  from  Steiueger  himself  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  $1,100,  and  there  is  Rerdell's  letter  to  him  telling 
him  that  he  had  paid  him  the  $1,100,  and  they  filed  that  in  the  depart- 
ment as  their  receipt  for  the  $1,100,  in  full  acquittance,  and  the  record 
shows  that  they  drew  $1,900,  less  $100,  kept  back  for*  some  purpose. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  And  the  record  further  shows  that  seven  hundred 
and  flfty-eight  dollars  and  some  odd  cents  was  sent  in  a  warrant  to 
Steineger  himself  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Ker.  Find  that  record,  please. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  have  found  it. 
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Mr.  Ker.  Let  us  see  it. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.J  Is  there  such  a  warrant  there? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  will  come  back  to  that,  gentlemen.  It  will  take 
too  much  time  to  hunt  it  up  now,  but  I  have  been  over  the  record  and 
I  know  it  is  there,  and  I  know  the  record  says  that  every  dollar  was 
paid  to  Steineger  except  the  $1,100  that  had  already  been  advanced 
him,  and  that  was  paid  back  to  us.  I  know  the  record  says  so,  and  Mr. 
Trew  proved  that  Steineger  was  not  here  at  all ;  that  he  was  in  Du- 
rango,  Colorado. 

Well,  Mr.  Ker  says  that  they  cheated  Powers  out  of  all  the  fines  and 
deductions  except  $275.  But  before  passing  to  that  point,  I  will  read 
from  page  968  of  the  record : 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  these  carriers  are  that  were  on  this  route  in  the  winter 
tinii^  ? 
The  Witness.  At  what  time  f 
Mr.  Wilson.  WelJ,  take  the  winter  of  1879-1880. 
A.  Since  Steinecer  had  charge  of  it.     I  know  where  he  is. 
Q,  Where  is  he? — A.  His  post-office  address  is  Durango,  Colorado,  I  believe.    . 
<i.  Where  does  lie  live? — A.  He  stops  at  Durango  and  Silverton,  both. 
Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ? — A.  He  can  be  reached  at  Durango. 

I  hope  that  is  satisfactory.    Mr.  Ker  said  he  was  here. 

Mr.  Ker,  I  say  so  again.' 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  gentleman  says  now  that  Steineger  was  here. 

Mr.  Keb.  This  is  the  second  indictment.  What  are  you  talking 
about?    There  were  two  of  them. 

Mr.  Cakpenteb.  I  am  talking  about  your  speech  and  that  record. 
Those  are  the  two  things  I  am  talking  about — two  things  as  wide  apart 
as  any  two  that  I  ever  knew  of  in  my  life.  They  are  just  about  as  near 
together  as  the  North  and  the  South  poles. 

Mr.  Keb.  I  will  admit  it  was  not  on  this  case.  We  had  all  out  of 
hiDOi  that  was  worth  bringing. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes;  and  there  were  a  great  many  others  that  did 
not  pay  transportation  when  you  got  them  here.  They  did  not  fulfill 
joar  expectations,  as  my  friend  says. 

Now,  on  page  2418,  Mr.  Ker  says: 

Remember  what  Mr/Bosler  received.  When  Mr.  RerdeU  wrote  that  letter — 

To  Powers — 

he  forffot  that  on  the  5th  of  NoTemben  IddO,  Bosler  had  drawn  pay  for  the  deductions; 
when  he  wrote  that  letter  he  either  forgot  it  or  willfully  told  a  lie  about  it ;  for  he 
knew  that  on  the  15th  of  January  there  was  another  set  of  deductions,  and  that  Bos- 
ler drew  them.  The  whole  thing  amounts  to  simply  this :  that  they  deducted  from 
the  pay  of  the  subcontractor  and  he  kindly  thanked  them  for  not  making  it  more, 
and  collected  from  the  Government  and  put  it  in  their  pockets  and  sent  him  $275,  and 
told  him  a  willful  and  deliberate  lie,  which  was  that  they  had  not  received  any 
more  from  the  Government ;  it  was  the  first  that  had  come.  Now,  the  subcontractor 
on  this  route  was  examined,  and  said  in  his  testimony,  *^  We  never  made  the  schedule 
time.** 

Here  is  the  witness  on  the  stand : 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  The  contractor  paid  you  your  first  q;uarter's  pay  notwithstanding  the  failures, 
did  he  not  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  full  f— A.  In  fuU. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  the  next  quarter  ? — ^A.  I  think  there  was  some  deductions  on 
that  quarter. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  pay  you  7 — A.  At  the  time  I  think  there  was  six  hundred  and 
some  odd  dollars  deductions'from  my  pay. 
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Q.  The  deductions  of  the  first  quarter  were  more  than  your  pay,  were  they  not  f — 
A.  In  the  first  quarter  I  think  they  were — by  the  report. 

Q.  And  yet  he  paid  you  the  full  price? — A.  Yes.  sir;  I  can  answer  that  question 
definitely  if  you  desire  it. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  just  exactly  how  it  was.  If  you  have  got  a  memorandum  of  it 
just  tell  the  jury  so,  that  we  shall  know  the  exact  "truth  about  it  ? — A.  [Referring  to 
memorandum.]  I  was  paid  on  th«  second  quarter  $ii,000  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  the  second  quarter  of  1B80. 

Q.  What  were  the  deductions  that  quarter? — A.  The  deductions  were  $2,773.43. 

The  witness  says  he  was  paid  in  ftill  notwithstanding  these  deductions. 
The  truth  is  that  instead  of  cheating  him  out  of  any  deductions  we  paid 
all  of  them  ourselves.  The  only  deductions  that  Powers  ever  paid  was 
one-half  of  the  deductions  of  the  two  last  quarters  that  he  run  for  us  as 
subcontractor.  We  paid  all  these  enormous  deductions  for  him  up  to 
that  time,  and  the  court,  in  sx)eaking  of  the  testimony,  commended  us  for 
it ;  said  it  was  liberal  and  fair,  and  these  deductions  amounted  to  several 
thousands ;  and  yet  Mr.  Ker  tells  this  jury  the  only  one  Mr.  Powers  ever 
got  was  $275. 

Mr,  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  What  route  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Carpe>'TER.  Koute  44140,  Eugene  City  to  Bridge-Creek,  I  have 
read  from  the  testimony  of  the  witness  himself  that  he  was  paid  every 
dollar  of  the  first  two  qiiarters,  and  the  two  last  quarters  tbe  contractors 
divided  the  fines  and  deductions  with  him,  although  his  contract  pro- 
vided that  he  should  pay  the  fines  and  deductions  himself. 

Now  gentlemen,  just  here  comes  in  this  beautiful  theory  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  fines  and  deductions.  They  insist,  and  it  has  beeu 
strenuously  insisted  all  through  this  trial,  that  we  got  a  big  contract^ 
got  large  expeditions,  additional  trips,  and  then  we  go  and  make  a  sub- 
contract with  a  ]»oor  fellow  for  a  small  price  and  then  we  make  him 
stand  all  the  fines  and  deductions.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  are  business 
men.  1  need  not  tell  you  that  that  is  too  impossible  a  theory  to  be  true. 
You  know  very  well  if  the  subcontractors  cannot  live  they  will  not  carry 
the  mails,  and  you  know  very  well  if  the  fines  and  deductions  are  more 
than  the  contract  price  that  they  cannot  live,  and  you  know  again  that 
every  subcontract  that  has  been  introduced  in  proof  here  contains  a 
provision  that  upon  sixty  or  ninety  days'  notice  the  subcontractor 
may  throw  up  his  subcontract,  and  tbey  were  throwing  them  up  all  the 
time  all  over  the  country  because  they  undertook  to  run  these  mail 
routes  with  less  stock  and  less  men  than  they  could  be  run  with.  That 
is  why. 

How  does  their  theory  work  in  regard  to  the  subcontractors  paying 
all  these  deductions  and  fines  in  regard  to  the  route  from  Mineral 
iPark  to  Pioche?  We  carried  that  mail  two  years.  Our  pay  in  round 
numbers  for  that  two  years  was  850,000,  and  the  fines  and  deduc- 
tions upon  it  were  between  thirty-four  and  thirty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, leaving  us  about  815,000  for  carrying  tbat"  mail  on  expedited 
time  with  increased  trips  for  two  years.  That  was  a  money  making 
business  to  be  sure.  What  good  did  a  subcontractor  do  there  f  In 
one  quarter  the  fines  and  deductions  upon  that  route  were  815,500, 
86,000  more  than  the  whole  pay  per  quarter,  and  they  went  throughout 
the  land  broadcast  on  our  routes  and  on  Yaile's,  and  laid  their  hands  on 
everything  they  could  get  hold  of  until  they  recouped  the  815,500.  It 
is  all  stuft'  about  the  subcontractor  paying.  Jf  course  that  is  his  con- 
tract, but  he  has  got  to  make  a  living  or  he  won't  carry  the  mail,  and 
the  moment  he  lays  it  down  we  have  got  to  put  it  on.  Our  contract  is 
with  the  Government  and  we  have  to  fulfill  it.  If  we  do  not  fulfill  it 
they  will  let  it  to  somebody  who  will  fulfill  it,  and  if  we  willfully  fail  to 
keep  a  mail  contract  we  would  be  liable  to  punishment.    We  might  be 
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bronght  to  the  bar  of  this  coart  and  indicted  and  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, for  it  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  have  not  near  done  with  these  contradictions  in  the  testimony,  and 
I  hope  inj'  friends  will  thoroughly  understand  I  impute  no  wrong  mo- 
tive to  the  gentleman,  but  the  record  discloses  that  he  is  utterly  mis- 
taken as  to  the  facts,  and  I  cannot  pass  over  that  on  account  of  any 
delicacy  of  feeling  whatever.  I  am  not  like  some  of  the  counsel  for  the 
Government,  who  have  been  all  through  this  trial  imputing  wrong 
uiotives  to  everybody  but  themselves.  I  have  no  doubt  the  gentleman 
was  mistaken  but  he  w^is  fearfully  mistaken. 

Now,  another  of  the  specimens  of  the  fairness  of  the  Government  in 
this  case  and  of  its  brilliant  manner  in  proving  the  allegations  of  the 
indictment,  is  that  there  are  various  means  that  are  charged  in  this 
indictment  through  and  by  which  these  alleged  conspirators  were  to 
cheat  the  Government,  and  two  of  them  are  stated  as  follows: 

And  by  DieauH  of  the  said  Thomas  J.  Brmly  then  and  there  fraudulently,  and  for  the 
benefit,  gain,  and  profit  of  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  John  M.  Peek, 
Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  Mtnitfort  C.  RerdeU,  Thomas  J.  Hrady,  and 
WiUiam  H.  Turner,  to  refuse  to  make  deductions  from  the  pay  of  the  said  John  \V 
Dorsey.  John  R.  Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck,  as  such  contractors,  for  failures  of  them, 
the  iiSkUi  John  W.  Dorsey,  Johu  R.  Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck,  to  perform  the  said  serv- 
ice of  carryiu<;  and  transporting  the  said  mails  on  and  over  the  said  post-routes  in 
accordance  with  the  said  contracts  and  agreements  as  aforesaid. 

Xow  then,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  two  of  the  charges  in  tliis  indict- 
ment, two  of  the  means  by  which  these  conspirators  were  to  defraud  the 
Government  are  stated  to  be  that  Brady  refused  to  make  deductions 
from  the  pay  of  these  parties  for  failure  to  perform  the  service,  and  that 
he  refused  to  impose  lines  for  willful  failure  to  perform  the  service. 
Now,  gentlemen,  what  does  this  record  show  ?  It  shows  in  all  the  cases 
they  intnxluced  in  proof  that  they  bristle  all  over  with  fines  and  deduc- 
tions, unremitted  until  this  date.  On  this  sauie  route,  from  Mineral 
Park  to  Pioche,  thirtv-four  thousand  and  o<ld  dollars  were  the  fines 
and  deductions,  and  not  a  dollar  of  it  has  been  remitted  from  that  day 
to  this,  as  this  reconl  shows.  In  other  words,  they  charged  that  Brady 
refused  to  make  deductions,  and  they  proved  by  every  page  upon  whicli 
»  table  of  payments  is  found  in  their  record  that  he  did  make  deductions. 
They  allege  that  he  refused  to  impose  tines,  and  they  prove  by  every 
table  that  he  did  impose  fines.  His  honor  suggested  at  the  time  that  it 
was  not  Brady  who  imposed  the  tines.  It  was  just  as  much  Brady  who 
imposed  the  fines  as  it  was  Brady  who  expedited  the  contracts.  It  was 
just  as  much  Brady  who  made  the  order  for  deductions  as  it  was  Brady 
who  made  the  order  for  increase.  • 

The  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Generars  office  consists  of  the  con- 
tract department  and  the  inspection  department.  These  papers  came  to 
him  for  expedition,  for  additional  trips,  in  the  jackets  that  you  have  seen, 
wade  lip  by  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  department.  Upon  those  he 
acts.  He  grants  additional  trips  and  increases  of  service,  or  refuses. 
It  is  just  so  in  regard  to  fines  and  deductions.  They  come  to  the  in- 
spection office.  That  office  is  under  his  control  and  management.  The 
subordinate  oflBcers  there  make  up  the  record,  and  that  record  is 
made  from  the  reiwrts  of  the  postmasters  upon  the  route.  They  make 
the  deductions  and  impose  the  fines  upon  that  record  and  other  testi- 
mony, and  it  goes  to  Brady  and  he  signs  that  order  as  he  did  the  others. 
in  the  same  sense  that  he  expedited,  he  fined.  In  the  same  sense  that 
he  made  ailditional  trii)s,  he  made  deductions.  That  is  the  testimony ; 
and,  gentlemen,  in  passing  it  is  but  enough  to  say  that  if  you  could  be- 
lieve the  scheme  of  this  indictment  and  the  theory  of  this  prosecution,  that 
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whole  department  must  have  been  honeycombed  indeed  with  corrup- 
tion, because  it  must  have  embraced  tlie  inspection  department  and  the 
auditor's  department  as  well.  It  is  true  the  auditor  says  he  has  no 
control  over  this  expedition.  But  if  a  route  was  expedited  in  a  manner 
that  he  thought  was  outrageous  he  could  say,  "  I  do  not  think  that  is 
right,  and  1  cannot  issue  the  warrant,"  and  an  appeal  lies  from  him  to 
the  comptroller,  and  the  contractor  would  have  gone  up  to  the  comp- 
troller and  there  would  have  been  a  fight  about  it.  So  those  two 
sub-departments  must  have  been  in  this  combination,  if  any  such  exis- 
ted. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  not  the  law  as  1  understand  it. 

Mr.  Carpektek.  Well,  sir,  1  would  like  to  be  corrected.  That  is  as 
I  understand  it. 

The  Court.  We  have  the  evidence  of  the  experts  in  the  department 
as  to  the  methods  of  doing  business  and  the  division  of  business  be- 
tween those  two  branches.    It  is  a  matter  for  you  to  discuss  ou  the 
facts. 

Mr,  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir.  The  evidence  of  the  experts  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about.  I  am  talking  about  the  rules  of  the  department  and  the  law 
as  it  has  been  brought  in  and  read  to  this  jiuy ;  that  the  inspection  di- 
vision is  under  the  control  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 
He  is  head  of  that  office  as  he  is  of  the  contract  office. 

The  Court.    Undoubtedly ;  so  far  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  He  signs  every  order  for  deductions  and  he  signs 
-every  order  for  lines. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  spoke  of  the  auditor's  office  as  to  which  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter said  that  if  the  auditor  disapproved  of  the  expedition  he  could  re- 
fuse to  grant  the  warrant,  and  theu  there  would  be  an  appeal  to  the 
comptroller.    The  auditor  has  no  supervision  of  the  matter  whatever. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  He  has  no  supervision,  but  he  can  refuse  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  cannot  refuse. 

The  Court.  In  the  performance  of  his  functions,  he  has  no  right  to 
charge  the  head  of  the  other  department  with  violation  of  his  duties. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Very  well. 

The  Court.  He  has  no  super\ision  over  him,  except  as  to  the  audit- 
ing of  the  account. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  !N"ow,  I  will  dispose  of  this  question  in  regard  to 
the  warrants.    On  page  1857  of  the  record  you  will  find  this: 

Warrant  No.  10488,  dated  September  8th,  1880,  for  $715.98,  to  the  order  of  Frederick 
Steineger,  subcontractor.    Endorsed,  Frederick  Steineger,  subcontractor. 

GThen  on  the  other  page  is  this  letter  from  John  W.  Dorsey: 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  23,  1880. 
Hon.  J.  M.  McGrew, 

Sixth  Auditor  U.  S.  Treasury : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  information  from  the  office  of 
the  Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General,  that  $1,845  of  the  deduction  made  from  my  pay 
on  route  No.  38156,  from  Silverton  to  Parrott  City,  Colorado,  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  31,  1880,  has  been  remitted. 

Mr.  Frederick  Steineger  is  subcontractor  on  said  route,  and  has  his  contract  on  file. 

On  the  2l8t  of  May,  1880,  I  advanced  Mr.  Steineger  the  sum  of  $1,129.02  for  service 
on  said  route  for  said  quarter,  with  the  express  expectation  that  said  deduction  would 
eventually  be  remitted.  (See  Exhibit  2. )  By  letter  dated  June  5, 1880,  Mr.  Steineger 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  draft  for  $1,129.02.     (See  Exhibit  3. ) 

I  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  of  the  amount  remitted  the  simi  of  $1,129.02  be  paid 
me,  and  that  the  balance  of  said  remission  be  sent  to  said  subcontractor. 

And  here  is  the  warrant  that  was  sent  to  him  that  he  executed.  I 
hope  my  friend  will  take  that  back. 
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Mr.  Ker.  Have  you  read  it  all  the  way  throagL  ? 

Mr.  Caepentee.  Yes;  I  have  read  it  all  the  way  through.  If  there 
is  any  more  you  may  read  it  if  you  want. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  evidence  having  shown  to  you  con- 
clusively the  fact  that  these  lines  and  deductions  are  as  much  an  official 
duty  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  as  expedition  and 
additional  trips,  I  think  it  is  proper  to  call  your  attention  to  the  evidence 
ill  this  case  in  regard  to  these  fines  and  deductions.  I  will  not  weary 
your  patience  this  time  by  going  over  them.  I  will  say  this  in  regard 
to  them,  that,  upon  nearly  all  of  these  routes,  yes,  upon  all  of  them,  I 
know  of  no  exception  where  there  have  been  fines  and  deductions.  On 
the  route  irom  White  Kiver  to  Kawlins  the  fines  and  deductions  were 
^17,500  during  the  time  that  we  run  that  route.  On  the  route  from 
Pueblo  to  Rosita  they  were  over  $2,000,  and  so  on.  Take  our  routes 
together  and  the  fines  and  deductions  run  from  ten — never  less  than  ten 
iil)on  any  route  that  I  remember — to  fifty  and  sometimes  to  one  hundred 
an<l  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  pay.  Now  that  is  the  sort  of  a  partner,  gentle- 
Dien,  that  I  would  not  want.  Is  it  credible  that  after  you  have  a  cor- 
rupt agreement  with  an  officer  of  the  Government,  and  he  has  expedited 
a  route  not  necessary  for  the  public  service,  as  this  indictment  charges, 
and  fraudulently  and  corrui)tly  expedited  it,  and  got  the  money  in  his 
pocket  for  expediting  it,  that  he  would  dare  to  turn  in  and  fine  the  con- 
tractor twice,  almost  three  times  as  much  as  his  pay,  and  take  $17,500 
out  of  him  by  one  order? 

Mr.  Henkle.  Judge  Carpenter,  you  are  in  error  about  the  deductions 
on  the  AVhite  Kiver  and  Kawlins  nmte.  It  is  $7,567.52  instead  of 
$17,(HK). 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  am  much  obliged.  On  what  route  is  that  $17,000 
deduction  f  I  correct  my  statement,  then — 87,500.  There  is  another 
ronte  where  it  is  $17,500.  Is  it  credible,  gentlemen,  that  a  malefactor, 
with  my  money  in  his  pocket  for  expediting  the  route,  paid  an 'enormous 
sum  in  hand,  would  dare  to  ruin  me  afterwards  by  cutting  it  down  in 
that  way?  and  these  fines  and  deductions  began  before  the  service 
began. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  that  we  did  not  put  on  service  at  the 
time.  But  is  there  any  pretense  that  the  Government  ever  paid  us  for  a 
Hay's  service  before  we  commenced  it  ?  Is  there  any  pretense  anywhere 
that  upon  any  route  in  this  indictment  the  Government  ever  paid  one 
dollar  until  the  service  began?    Not  a  particle. 

Mr.  IIexkle.  The  route  that  you  refer  to  is  Eugene  City  to  Bridge 
Creek,  route  44140,  and  the  deductions  are  817,755.00, 

Mr.  Caepenter.  Out  of  a  total  pay  of  how  much,  forty-five  or  forty- 
eight  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  IIenkle.  Forty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
dollars  and  nineteen  cents. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  whole  pay  848,000,  and  the  fines  $17,000. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  it  credible  that  any  man  on  this  earth  in  a 
guilty  partnership  with  the  contractors,  would  do  a  thing  of  that  sort? 
.\iid  yet  it  is  all  over  every  single  table,  upon  every  oueot  these  routes. 
My  friend  Mr.  Ker  stated  that  the  service  on  the  route  from  The  Dalles 
to  Baker  City  did  not  commence  until  January. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Bismarck  to  Tongue  Kiver. 

Mr.  Carpentek.  Oh,  he  had  January  on  the  brain. 

Mr.  Henkle.  He  said  on  scareelv  anv  of  them. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Now,  the  fact  4s,  gentlemen,  that  the  testimony  of 
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Fisk,  who  was  a  witness  here,  was  tbat  the  service  was  put  on  on  the 
5tli  day  of  September. 

Mr.  Ejsr.  Tbat  is  exactly  what  I  told  the  jury. 

Mr.  Merrick.  What  route  is  tbat! 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City. 

Mr.  Ker.  Eoute  44155. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Now,  we  will  see  what  he  said  about  it.    I  cauuot 
lay  my  hand  on  it.    1  will  ^o  on  with  something  else. 

Mr.  Merrick.  You  say  he  misrepresented  that.    If  there  are  any 
misrepresentations  let  us  run  them  down. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Oh,  I  cannot  get  through  with  them  before  the  re- 
cess. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Let  us  run  them  all  down.  I  do  not  think  he  made 
anv. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  jury  will  be  the  judge  between  thee  and  me 
upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  want  to  geft  it  fairly  before  them. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  So  do  I. 

Then  Fisk  comineuced  to  carry  the  mail  front  Canyon  City  to  Baker  City.  He 
says,  "  I  carried  that  mail  for  Miner,  Peck  &  Co."  That  was  on  the  5th  of  September, 
On  the  18th  of  September  Peck's  oath  was  signed.  Yon  will  remember  he  says  that 
it  takes  so  many  men  and  animals  on  the  present  schedule.  There  was  no  present 
schednle  at  all.  There  was  no  service  being  performed  on  the  route.  There  was  only 
a  mail  being  carried  from  Canyon  City  to  Baker  City  that  had  started  a  few  days  be- 
fore that. 

1  do  not  know  what  all  that  means.  That  was  Canyon  City  to  Baker 
City.  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City  was  the  route.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
means  by  Canyon  City  to  Baker  City.  I  say  the  proof  most  conclu- 
sively shows  that  the  service  was  put  on  both  ends  of  the  route.  Run 
from  Baker  City  as  far  as  South  Fork,  I  think,  then  from  The  Dalles  to 
this  point,  where  the  two  mails  met  each  other. 

Mr.  Ker.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  in  this  record. 

Mr.  Mekrick   Let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  more  tedious  for  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
than  it  is  for  me.  I  must  not  be  l)lamed  for  it,  because  in  opening  the 
case  for  the  defendants  I  am  compelled  by  the  court  and  by  the  practice 
to  open  our  whole  case,  to  show  them  every  error  so  that  they  may  reply 
to  it  if  they  can.     1  am  compelled  to  be  tedious  sorely  against  my  will. 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  f — Answer.  Camp  Watson. 

Q.  Oregon  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  carrying  the  mails  on  route  44155  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  to  do  with  it  ? — A.  I  carried  the  mail  from  The  Dalles  to 
Canyon. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  f — A.  The  firsl  part  of  Sejjtember.  I  don't  remember 
that  it  was  the  first  of  the  month  exactly.  1  think  it  was  between  the  tirst  and  tifth 
of  September,  1S7S. 

Q.  Did  you  go  all  the  way  from  The  Dalles  to  Canyon  ?  Did  you  drive  the  whole 
way  f — A.  Not  at  tirst  I  did  not.     At  first  I  drove  from  Tbe  Dalles  to  South  Fork. 

Q.  And  afterwards  did  you  drive  to  Cauyou  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Another  witness  for  the  Government  testified  that  he  commenced  at 
Baker  City  on  the  5th  day  of  September  and  carried  that  mail  through 
Canyon  City  to  South  Fork  where  he  met  the  mail  from  The  Dalles,  and 
if  this  record  does  not  prove  that  I  will  sit  down  and  never  open  my 
mouth  again  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Mr.  IIenkle.  It  is  in  Fisk's  testimonv,  at  page  709.  You  have  read 
it. 
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Mr.  Carpentee.  No,  I  read  Cowne's  testimony  who  began  at  The 
Dalles. 

Mr.  Merbiok.  If  you  refer  to  Mr.  Ker's  speech  you  will  find  a  correct 
statement. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  This  is  it: 

John  M.  Fisk  sworn  aud  examined. 

By  Mr.  Buss : 

Qne8tinn.  Where  do  yon  reside? — Answer.  Canyon  City,  Oregon. 

ij.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — A.  Fifteen  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — A.  My  business  at  present  is  farming. 

CJ.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  mail  route  44 155 f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  to  do  with  it  f — A.  I  was  employed  as  carrier  on  a  portion  of 
the  mnte. 

Q.  What^iortion  of  the  route  f — A.  From  Canyon  City  to  Baker  City. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  far  that  is  ? — A.  I  dou*t  know  as  it  has  been  measured.  There 
have  been  varying  statements.     Every  person  has  his  own  idea. 

Q.  Well,  about  f — A.  I  should  judge  about  ninety  miles. 

Q.  When  were  you  employed  on  that  route  first  f — A.  I  commenced  there  the  5th  of 
Se|iteml>er,  187H. 

Q.  Under  whom  ? 

The  Witness.  Do  yon  mean  the  firm  f 

Mr.  Buss.  Yes. 

A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Moore  first  employed  me. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  first  employed  you  f  Were  you  afterwards  employed  by  some- 
body elst'  ? — A.  I  was  kept  there  by  other  parties. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  Mr.  Williamson. 

y.  Who  was  Mr.  Williamson  ? — ^A.  A  gentleman  who  came  out  there  as  an  agent,  I 
believe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  for  whom  ? — A.  He  represented  he  was  for  Miner,  Peck  &  Co. 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Submitting  printed  record  to  Mr.  Cari>enter.]  Here  is 
a  receipt  from  Hailey  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  money  from  Peck 
and  for  carrying  the  mail  on  temporary  service  from  the  1st  of  July  to 
August  16, 1878. 

Mr.  Merbick.  What  has  that  to  do  with  this  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  1  have  shown  you, 
gentlemen,  by  this  testimony,  instead  of  Mr.  Ker's  statement  being  the 
a<^cnrate  one,  that  this  service  was  commenced  on  both  ends  of  the  line 
anil  caiTied  through  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City  on  the  5th  day  of 
September,  1878.  There  were  Indian  troubles  in  the  country,  and  it  is 
true  we  did  not  get  the  service  on  at  the  time  the  contract  provided. 
There  was  temporary  service  put  on.  You  remember  Mrs.  Wilson,  the 
postmistress  of  The  Dalles,  was  here  and  testified  as  to  the  temporary 
service,  aud  there  is  proof  in  this  i^ecord  that  we  paid  for  this  temporary 
service.    Here  it  is : 

l,7d8.04. 

Recf*ived,  Washington,  D.  C,  November  18th,  1878,  of  John  M.  Peck,  one  thousand 
seren  hundred  and  eighty-eight  i?,f,    dollars  in  full  payment  for  temporary  service  on 
rcmte  No.  44155,  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City,  from  July  1st,  1878,  to  August  16th, 
1878   incluMive. 

$1,7H8.(M. 

913.04.     Paid  previously.  • 

!^75. 

JOHN  HAILEY, 
By  M.  SALISBURY. 

So  the  temporary  service  was  put  on  by  the  postmasters  upon  the 
route  aud  that  service  was  paid  for.  That  receipt  was  filed  in  the  de- 
partment, and  we  drew  the  money  because  we  had  paid  it  to  them.  So 
much  for  Mr.  Ker's  statement  that  it  only  ran  from  Baker  City  to 
Canyon. 
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Now,  Mr.  Ker  saya  somewhere,  I  think,  that  one-half  of  it  never 
run  at  all.  I  have  an  impression  of  that  sort.  I  will  look  that  up  after 
recess.  I  think  he  said  half  of  the  route  was  not  run  at  all,  that  we  mn 
on  one  end  of  it.  I  do  not  remember  about  that.  I  do  not  ask  that  any- 
thing be  taken  for  granted. 

Mr.  Ker  says  that  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Boone  ever  met  Senator 
Dorsey  he  met  him  in  the  postoflBce,  and  that  Senator  Dorsey  asked 
him  to  come  to  his  house,  and  that  he  went  to  his  house  and  visited 
him,  and  said  Mr.  Ker,  "There  he  found  Miner,  there  he  found  Rer- 
dell,  and  there  he  found  a  man  whom  they  introduced  to  him  as  Peck, 
though  it  turned  out  afterwards  not  to  be  Peck  at  all.''    Now  is  there 
any  testimony  of  that  sort  in  this  case?    Is  there  anj'  such  idea  in    it, 
except  the   wild  chimera    of   the    gentleman's    brain!      Did   Boone 
testify  to  anything  of  that  kind  ?      He  said  he   went    to    Senator 
Dorsey's  house,  it  is  true.    He  found  nobody  there  but  Senator  Dorsey^ 
Miner  was  in  Sandusky  City,  John  Dorsej*  was  away,  Peck  was  in  Xev¥^ 
Mexico.    That  was  the  meeting  at  which  Senator  Dorsey  told  Booue 
that  his  brother  and  his  brother  in-law  having  determined  to  go  into 
this  bidding  upon  the  mail  contracts  he  wanted  him,  Boone,  to  make  the 
proper  i)reparations  for  them  to  make  those  bids  and  secure  those  con- 
tracts.   Is  not  that  the  testimony !    Boone  nowhere  says  that  Peck 
pretended  to  be  there.    He  nowhere  says  Berdell  ok  Miner  were  there. 
There  is  no  such  syllable  of  testimony.     [To  Mr.  Ker,  who  had  said 
something  in  an  undertone.]    You  will  do  better  by  getting  up  here  and 
showing  from  the  record  that  he  does  say  so.    I  say  he  does  not  say  so 
anywhere.    I  cannot  prove  from  the  record  what  is  not  in  it.    All  that 
I  can  do  is  to  state  that  it  is  not  in  the  record.     I  cannot  read  from  the 
record  to  show  what  is  not  in  it.     I  say  then,  that  what  Boone  did  tes- 
tify to  was  that  when  he  visited  Senator  Dorset'  at  that  time  Senator 
Dorsey  asked  him  to  aid  his  brother  and  brother-in-law  and  his  friend 
Miner  in  i)reparing  to  make  these  bids,  and  that  those  parties  were  not 
in  the  city,  not  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  no  one  of  them.    Miner 
came  here  some  time  about  the  oth  of  December,  I  think  the  i)roof  is^ 
afterwards  for  the  first  time  and  Dorsey  not  until  January.     I  will  not 
be  accurate  about  those  dates,  but  it  was  long  after  this  interview^ 
There  is  another  statement  that  I  will  trouble  the  gentleman  to  find.     I 
can  turn  very  easily  to  where  he  said  it.    If  he  will  only  find  me  the 
proof  now  where  Boone  said  it,  I  will  be  wrong  and  he  will  be  right. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its  usual 
recess. 


AFTER    RECESS. 

Mr,  Ker.  Before  the  court  took  a  recess  Judge  Cari)enter  asked  me 
to  i>oiut  him  out  a  page.    It  began  on  1423  where  the  first  question  was : 

Q.  You  met  Mr.  S.  W.  Doi-sey,  in  the  departmeDt  in  November,  1877  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Then  ensued  a  long  argument  which  was  carried  over  to  page  1440» 
On  that  iHige  the  question  is : 

Q.  Yon  sa^id  that  you  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey  in  this  city  at  a  certain 
time  in  1877.   What  time  was  it  ? — A.  Some  time  in  the  mouth  of  November,  1877. 

Q.  How  came  yon  to  go  there  ? — A.  I  went  there  at  his  request.  He  asked  me  to 
call  and  see  him. 

Then  comes  another  argument  and  further,  on  page  1445 : 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Miner  staying  with  ex-Senator  Dorsey  ? — A.  He  was  when  he  firat 
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rame  h<*re,  I  believe,  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  At  least  I  dou*t  know  whether  h& 
■oTshI  there  or  not.  but  I  found  him  there  at  the  house. 

Q.  Whom  did  yon  meet  at  Mr.  Dorsey'n  house  when  you  were  filling  up  the  blanks? — 
A.  I  don't  recollect  anybody  when  I  was  fi11in$r  them  up,  ontside  of  Mr.  Miner.  1 
Think  ihey  were  all  filled  up  when  Mn  John  W.  Dorsey  came  to  Washington. 

i^.  Was  Mr.  Peck  here  ? — A.  Mr.  Peck  was  supposed  to  be  here  when  he  swore  tO" 
the  jiaptTs  before  nie  as  notary  public. 

y.  \vliat  do  yon  mean  by  that — that  some  one  was  presented  to  you  as  Mr.  Peck  ? — 
A.  I  conld  not  say  about  that.  Mr.  Peck  appeared  at  my  house  when  the  pai>ers  were 
*>wom  to.     I  had  nt>body  to  intro<luce  him  t-o  me. 

i^.  How  did  he  make  himself  known  f — A.  By  a  letter  from  Mr.  Miner,  and  a  letter 
pn'vions  to  that  from  Mr.  Miner  stating  that  Mr.  Peck  would  be  there  at  a  certain 
t:nie  to  swear  to  them. 

Then  it  runs  along  to  page  1451  after  recess.. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  took  some  acknowledgments  of  Mr.  Peck  f — A* 
Yen,  hir. 
<;,  Have  yon  any  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Peck  was  not  here  at  that  time  ? 
Mr.  Henkle.  I  object. 

Then  ensaeil  a  colloquy  between  the  court  and  counsel  as  to  the 
form  of  the  question.    Then  the  question  was : 

(^.  I>o  you  know  whether  or  not  the  person  who  appeared  before  you  and  repre- 
vuteil  himself  under  Miner's  letter,  and  was  represented.by  that  letter  iis  Mr.  Peck^ 
w.'i"*  in  fact  Mr.  Peck? — A.  I  am  satisfied  it  was  not  Mr.  Peck. 

<^.  In  making  these  proposals  at  the  house  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey,  was  Mr.  Peck  there  f 
— A.  No.  sir ;  1  never  saw  him  there. 

By  the  Court  : 

c^.  Yon  say  you  never  saw  him  ? — A.  I  say  when  the  acknowledgment  was  taken 
■-une  person  appeared  before  me  and  reprcHeuted  Mr.  Peck.     I  had  never  seen  Mr. 
IVek.  though,  at  Mr.  Dorsey's  house. 
V-  l)id  you  know  that  he  was  not  Mr.  Peck? — A.  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time. 

Then  there  was  a  spat  between,  counsel.  Then  comes  the  following^ 
question  by  the  court : 


Q.  How  are  you  "iatisfied  ? — A.  Simply  from  the  fact  that  Senator  Dorsey  said 

Mr.  LvoERsoLL.  [Interposing.]  Stop  now. 

The  Cf»URT.  Never  mind. 

Q.  You  say  you  di<l  not  know  Peck  ? — A.  I  never  mot  the  gentleman  bu*^  once,  and 
I  won  Id  not  reco^»nize  him.  That  was  some  four  or  live  years  before,  and  I  did  not 
know  him  when  he  came  the  second  time;  at  least  I  would  not  have  known  it  was- 
the  same  person.  He  appeare<l  at  my  house  and  brought  the  papers,  and  came  and 
got  them  and  took  them  away  and  signed  them  and  brought  them  back  in  the  even- 
ing, and  then  acknowledged  them.  The  only  information  I  had  that  it  was  Mr.  Peck 
was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Miner  stating  that  Mr.  Peck  would  call;  and  in  the  Congres- 
Monal  investigation  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Peck  was  not  here  at  that  time.  That  is. 
my  knowledge  as  far  as  Mr.  Peck  is  concerned. 

By  Mr.  Totten  : 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it  ? — A.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it ;  I  don't  know 
of  uiy  own  knowledge  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Peck,  only  from  what  was  brought  out  in 
the  investigation.     He  conld  not  have  been  here  at  the  time. 

Then,  on  page  1453  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  paper  with  Mr.  Peck's  name  that  you  recollect  of  at  the  house 
that  was  so  impaired  that  another  had  to  be  made  out  and  signed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
n'Citlleet  a  ease  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Was  another  paper  made  out  ? — A.  Another  paper  was  brought  back  with  Mr. 
Peek'd  signature  <m  it. 

(^  Who  took  it  out  <»f  the  room  ? — A.  Mr.  Miner. 

Q.  Who  brought  it  back?— A.  Mr.  Miner. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  May  it  i>lease  your  honor,  and  gentlemen  of  tbe 
jury,  that  does  not  meet  the  question  t  was  discussing  when  we  adjourned 
at  recess.  I  will  read  what  the  gentleman  said,  and  tben  I  will  read 
what  the  record  says.  All  this  that  he  has  been  reading  to  the  jury  is- 
iu  regard  to  an  interview  a  long  time  subsequent  to  the  one  which  ho 
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spoke  of  iu  this  part  of  his  address,  and  a  long  time  subsequent  to  tlie 
time  that  Mr.  Boone  says  he  first  went  to  Senator  Dorsey's  house.  I 
read  from  page  2317  from  the  speech  of  the  gentleman : 

Now  let  us  go  a  little  farther  back.  Let  ns  take  the  testimony  of  Boone.  Boone  saya  tliat 
he  was  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  he  saw  Stephen  \V.  Dorsey,  and  Stephen 
W.  Dorsey  invited  him  to  his  house.  Boone  went  to  Dorsey^s  house.  Went  to  Dorsey's 
room,  and  there  Boone  met  with  Miner,  there  Boone  met  with  Rerdell,  and  there  Boone 
met  a  man  that  was  introduced  to  him  as  John  M.  Peck. 

Now  he  has  just  read  to  you  himself  from  Boone's  testimony  that  he 
never  saw  Peck  at  Dorsey's  house  in  his  life.  This  is  the  way  he  cor- 
rects me. 

Mr.  Keb.  That  is  a  j)lay  upon  words. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No  y  it  is  not  a  play  upon  words.  You  stated  that 
the  first  time  Mr.  Boone  went  to  Dorsey's  house  these  parties  were  all 
there.  The  record  states  that  no  one  of  them  was  there,  and  I  will  |>ro- 
<jeed  to  show  it. 

Mr.  Keb.  I  said  he  met  them  there. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  But  he  did  not.     He  said  quite  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Ker.  1  read  where  he  says  he  did. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  read  from  page  1422 : 

Q.  Did  you  know  Peck  ? — A.  Well,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  and  belief,  I  met 
the  ffentleman  when  I  was  in  the  department,  but  wa«  only  introduced  to  him,  and. 
would  not  know  him  again  if  I  should  see  him. 

Xow,  from  page  1443 : 

Q.  What  occun-ed  between  you  and  Mr.  Dorsey  that  night  and  what  was  said  at  bis 
house  ? — A.  I  cannot  recollect  the  first  part  of  the  conversation ;  only  just  the  busiue^^s, 
because  that  is  prominent  iumy  mind. 

Q.  Go  on  with  the  business.  That  is  all  I  want  F — A.  He  handed  me  a  letter  from 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Peck,  in  which  he  ^as  requested  to  find  somebody  that  would 
be  able  to  assist  iu  this  business. 

Q.  No  matter  about  any  writing  that  was  given  to  you.  Go  on  aud  state  what  was 
«aid  between  you  and  Mr.  Dorsey.  What  was  the  business  if — A.  The  arrangement 
was  to  put  in  the  bids  on  the  next  letting,  July  1,  187rt,  on  behalf  of  his  brother-in- 
law  and  brother,  and  he  wanted  some  person  to  take  hold  and  haudle  the  business. 

Q.  Who  else  besides  bis  brother-in-law  and  brother  ? — A.  I  could  not  SJiy  positively 
whether  Mr.  Miner's  name  was  mentioned.  He  either  mentioned  his  name  or  a  friend 
of  his  from  Sandusky,  Ohio.  r 

Q.  What  were  you  to  do,  and  w^hat  was  to  be  your  relation  to  the  transaction  ? — A. 
The  thing  to  be  done  w^as  to  get  up  the  information  to  bid  upon  ;  the  necessary  blanks 
and  papers  pending  their  coming  to  Washington.  My  business  was  to  procure  the 
necessary  information  and  papers  to  make  the  bids  or  to  get  ready  to  make  the  bids 
by  the  time  John  W.  Dorsey  and  Mr.  Peck  would  come  to  Washington. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  of  Mr.  Miner's  coming  to  Washington  ? — A.  I  could  not  say 
whether  his  name  was  mentioned,  or  a  friend  of  his :  a  peraoual  friend. 

Q.  A  friend  who  was  to  be  interested  in  those  bids  ? 

A.  There  was  to  be  nobody  that  I  understood  outside  of  the  parties  I  spoke  of. 

•Q.  Yon  and  John  W.  Dorsey  and  Peck  ? — A.  Aud  Mr.  Miner. 

Q.  Or  one  of  his  friends  f — A.  Or  Mr.  Dorsey's  friend.  The  an*angemeut  made  was 
not.  made  until  they  came  here.  It  was  only  to  prepare  the  necessary  blanks  and  pa- 
pers pending  their  coming,  because  the  time  was  getting  short,  aud  it  was  necessary 
to  get  the  information  to  bid  upon.  Nothing  was  said  about  any  interest  at  all  until 
after  they  came  here,  and  then  there  was  a  partnei*8hip  entered  into. 

Q.  Y<»n  were  there  at  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey's  request? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  ^>ursuance  of  what  occurred  that  night;  generally,  not  spe- 
cifically ? — A.  The  first  thing  I  did  I  got  up  a  circular  to  send  out  to  every  postmaster 
on  the  route  asking  for  information  as  to  the  distance  from  his  ofifice  to  the  next  office, 
the  character  of  the  road,  whether  it  was  a  toll  road,  the  price  of  grain,  whether  a 
vehicle  could  be  driven  over  it  the  whole  year  round,  so  as  to  provide  against  snow 
routes  or  boggy  laud ;  and  those  were  all  sent  out,  some  four  or  five  thousand  of  them. 
While  they  were  coming  in  Mr.  John  W.  Dorsey  and  Mr.  Miner  came  to  Washington. 
He  got  here  about  the  .^tli  of  December.  [Referring  to  a  ])aper.]  I  have  here  one  of 
the  notes  sent  out  with  the  circulars. 
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Now,  on  page  1452 : 

<J.  In  making  these  proposals  at  the  house  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey,  was  Mr.  Peck  there  f 
— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  him  there. 

By  the  Court: 

Q.  You  say  you  never  saw  himf — A.  I  say  when  the  acknowledgment  was  taken 
»- » nte  person  appeared  before  me  and  repiesented  Mr.  Peck.  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Peck, 
Though,  at  Mr.  Dorsey's  house. 

He  says  distinctly  he  never  saw  him  at  Senator  Dorsey's  house.  Then, 
a^ain: 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  know  Peck T— A.  I  never  met  the  gentleman  but  once,  and  I 
-wcmld  not  recognize  him.  That  was  some  four  or  five  years  before,  and  I  did  not 
kiiow  him  when  he  came  the  second  time;  at  least  I  would  not  have  known  it  was 
the  same  person.  He  appeared  at  my  house  and  bronghV<  the  papers,  and  came  and 
^«>r  them  and  took  them  away  and  signed  them  and  brought  them  back  in  the  evening, 
and  then  acknowledged  them.  The  only  information  I  had  that  it  wtis  Mr.  Peck,  was 
A  Irtter  from  Mr.  Miner  stating  that  Mr.  Peck  would  call ;  and  in  the  Congressional 
iiivtnstigatiou  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Peck  was  not  here  at  that  time. 

All  that  Mr.  Ker  has  read  relates  to  a  subsequent  period  from,  the  time 
That  they  were  making  the  bids.  Mr.  Ker  distinctly  states  that  it  was  the 
lirst  time  that  Mr.  Boone  was  at  Dorsey's  house  that  he  met  all  these 
parties.  Boone  says  he  did  not.  There  is  the  statement  and  here  is  the 
record.    Now,  again,  on  page  1453: 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Rerdell  was  one  of  the  gentlemen,  was  he? — A.  He  was  Mr.  Dorsey's 
cleik,  at  the  time.  I  couldn't  sav  positively  whether  he  did  any  work  upon  them  ;  but 
it  my  n^mory  serves  me  right,  the  last  day  he  did  some  work  on  those  i)roposals. 

i^.  What  did  he  do  on  themf — A.  Filled  in  the  jurats,  &c. 

Xt)w,  gentlemen,  S9much  for  the  statement  of  the  counsel,  and  so  much 
for  the  statement  of  the  witness.  The  counsel  has  mixed  this  matter  up  ' 
as  he  did  The  Dalles  and  Baker  City  route  with  the  Canyon  City  and 
Bridge  Creek  route.  He  has  got  it  all  mixed  up  just  as  he  had  in  that 
case.  It  is  a  bazaar.  There  is  no  index.  It  is  piled  in  head  over  heels 
and  nobody  knows  which  is  which.  He  has  taken  one  portion  of  this 
testimony  and  fixed  it  in  with  another  portion.  I  say  the  testimony  is 
that  at  this  first  interview  the  object  of  Senator  Dorsey,  as  proved,  was 
to  show  Boone  a  letter  that  he  had  received  from  his  brother-in-law,  and 
that  he  wanted  to  go  into  this  business,  and  wanted  him  to  ^ret  some 
competent  person  to  assist  him,  and  Senator  Dorsey  sent  for  Mr.  Boone 
and  asked  him  to  come  to  his  house  with  that  view. 

The  gentleman  sa^'s  the  testimony  shows  that  Bosler  was  Dors  ey. 
In  one  respect  I  am  very  glad,  to  hear  that,  because  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  Bosler  is  a  very  honest  fellow ;  he  comes  from  his  country,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  he  is  a  good,  honest,  straight  man ;  so  if  Bosler  is  Dorsey 
the  jury  ought  to  take  him  at  his  word  and  say  that  Dorsey  has  done 
nothing  wrcmg  in  this  case.  The  proof  shows  that  Mr.  Boshr  was  inter- 
ested in  these  same  routes  with  Mr.  Dorsej',  that  he  managed  the  business 
after  he  became  interested,  and  that  Mr.  "Dorsey  did  not.  The  proof  has 
failed  equally  to  show  in  the  case  of  Dorsey  as  in  the  case  of  Bosler  one 
.solitary  criminal  act  performed  by  either  of  these  parties  in  connection 
tt  itli  this  route  near  or  remote.  I  challenge  the  prosecution  to  lay  their 
hands  upon  the  testimony  that  shows  that  either  of  these  men  has  done 
any  wrong  in  reference  to  the  whole  transaction.  Oh,  but  they  say  we 
;ror  op  petitions.  His  honor  said  we  had  a  right  to  ^et  up  petitions. 
They  say  we  got  letters  up  for  increase  of  speed  and  additional  trips. 
His  honor  has  told  you  and  your  common  sense  tells  you  that  we  had  a 
right  to  do  that.  That  is  not  what  they  charge  in  the  indictment.  They 
do  not  charge  that  we  manufactured  public  opinion,  or  got  up  petitions 
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that  were  honest  or  wrote  letters  that  were  honest.    The  charge  in  the 
indictment  is  that  we  wrote  false  letters ;  that  we  procured  false   and 
fraudulent  petitions;  that  we  sent  fraudulent  communications  to   the 
department.    What  proof  is  there  of  that  throufrhout  this  whole  case  t 
I  shall  come  to  these  exceptional  points  in  reg^ard  to  the  interlinea.tious 
or  writing  into  the  petitions  lat^r  on.     I  will  call  special  attention  to 
one  instance  now.    On  the  route   from   Kearney  to  Kent  there    i.s 
a    i)etition,    and  it    is  claimed   that  the  words  "  Schedule   thirteen 
hours"  were  wTitten  into  the  petition  after  it  had  been  signed    and 
forwarded  to  Washington.      That  was  the  claim  of  the  prosecution. 
Where  is  the  proof  of  it  ?    It  is  true  Senator  Saunders  says  he   did 
not  put  it  in    uid  does  not  know  whether  it  was  in  or  not.     They 
have  never  been  able  to  find  any  man  to  prove  who  did  put  it  in. 
If  what    they  claim   is  true,  they  were  running  over  this  route    in 
twelve  hours,  and  it  is  not  a  very  remarkable   stretch  of  ima^iia- 
tion  to  suppose  that  some  one  of  these  petitioners,  or  some  pors<in 
there  ii\terested  in  the  matter,  finding  that  there  was  no  prayer   in 
the  petition  for  expedition,  should  insert  thirteen   hours,  when    the 
gentlemen   say,   at  that  very  time,  they  w^ere  running  it  in  twelve. 
They  iutro<luced   Mr.  Blois   upon    the    stand    and    prov^ed    a   great 
many  things  by  him.     They  made  proof  of  a   great   many  instances 
where  they  said  Miner  had  written  a  letter,  or  where  they  said  Miner 
had  written   a   name,  and  a  great  many  instances  where  they  sa i«l 
lierdell  had  written  letters  and  names,  and  there  were  some  i)etitions  as 
to  whicli  he  said  in  his  judgment  Kerdell  had  made  interlineations. 
But  did  he  state  that  anybody  on  earth  had  written  this  particular  in- 
terlineation?   Is  there  a  particle  of  i)roof  in  this  case  that  Miner  or 
Kerdell,  or  any  other  defendant  here,  put  those  words,  "  Schedule  thir- 
teen hours"  into  that  petition?    There  is  no  such  proof.     I  challenge 
them  to  produce  it.    I  have  looked  over  all  the  papers  and  I  find  that  1 
A  was  untouched  by  any  witness  on  the  stan<l.    They  never  asked  the 
<luestion,  and  so  there  is  no  fraud  in  that  ease. 

Now  he  siiys,  on  page  2378,  in  speaking  of  the  route  from  Trinidad  to 
Madison : 

Now,  tlieii,  let  ns  see  who  did  draw  the  pay.  The  record  Mhows  that  Mr.  Vaile  got 
the  warrants  and  the  drafts.  The  record  shows  that  Stepheu  W.  Dorsey  got  some  of 
the  waiTiints  and  the  drafts.  The  record  shows  that  Bosler  was  about  and  got  his 
share  of  them.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Rerdell  put  in  and  got  a  warrant  and  drew  the  pay. 
On  every  draft  that  was  drawn  Rerdell's  beautiful  name  appears  as  a  witness. 

There  he  says  that  Rerdell  got  some  of  the  pay.  Ou  page  1073,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  is  the  auditor's  report,  and  a  statement  of  these  war- 
rants and  drafts,  who  drew  them,  and  to  whom  they  were  paid. 

The  tirst  three  were  paid  to  Mr.  Vaile,  the  next  four  were  paid  to 
S.  W.  Dorsey,  and  two  of  them  were  indorsed  to  Middleton  &  Co.  All 
the  other  payments  were  to  J.  W.  Bosler,  assignee.  There  is  not  a  pay- 
ment to  Rerdell  in  them  all.  He  never  had  a  warrant,  and  never  drew 
a  dollar  on  the  route. 

Mr.  Ker.  Look  at  page  1110  in  regard  to  Trinidad  and  Madison. 
There  they  are  all  set  out. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Is  there  a  Rerdell  warrant  there  f 

Mr.  Ker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Read  it. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Show  any  warrant  to  Rerdell  if  you  can  find  it. 

Mr.  Ker.  [Reading:] 

Warrant  No.  1132.!},  dated  October -^H,  18S0.  Pay  J.  W.  Bosler,  assiguee  of  John  R. 
Miuer,  ^X^iM.77.  Also  warrant  1132J,  dated  October  26.  1880.  Pay  to  John  R. 
Miner  !?7().7G.     The  tirst  is  indorsed  by  J.  W.  Bosler,  and  the  second  is  indorsed:  Pay 
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»>.  W.  Dorsey,  or  order.    John  R.  Miner.    Pay  M.  C.  Rerdell,  on  order.     8.  W.  Dorsey. 
Aod  then  M*  C.  Kerdell. 

You  will  find  a  number  of  them  there. 

Mr.  Carpentbe.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  warrants  were 
drawn  payable  to  the  order  of  these  parties.  If  they  chose  to  transfer 
tbeni  to  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  or  to  me,  or  to  anybody  else,  that  is 
another  thing.    There  is  the  pay  in  that  table. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Warrants  had  to  be  drawn  to  the  contractor,  who  as- 
signed them.    That  is  the  waj^  Rerdell  got  his  share. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Rerdell  did  not  get  a  dollar.    There  is  no  such  - 
pi  oof. 

Mr.  Ker.  Here  is  the  proof. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Berdell  was  the  clerk  of  S.  W.  Dorsey.  He  might 
Lave  assigned  warrants  to  him  in  payment  for  his  labor.  That  is  noth- 
ing if  he  did.  The  warrants  were  all  made  payable  to  the  parties  I 
have  named. 

Mr.  Merri'^k.  They  were  assigned  to  him. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  impression 
made  here  and  the  statement  made  is,  that  he  got  one  of  these  war- 
rants. I  say  he  did'  not. .  They  were  issued  to  one  of  these  other  par- 
ties, but  we  will  not  quarrel  about  that.  There  are  so  many  fish  in  this 
aea  that  it  is  not  worth  while  quarreling  about  this  sucker. 

On  page  2404  he  says  Rerdell  wrote  in  an  erased  petition  on  route 
40104: 

On  the  20th  day  of  December  there  is  a  petition  filed  for  au  increase  of  three  trips 
and  sixty  honrs.  This  petition  originally  did  not  call  for  any  tiling  of  the  kind.  Mr. 
hVitiell  erased  that  petition,  and  Mr.  Rerdell  wrote  in  that  petition  the  words, 
"Thrpe  trips  on  a  schedule  of  sixty  hours,  instead  of  eighty-four  hours."  It  was 
ei^hty-foar.  Thene  are  the  words  Rerdell  wrote  in  that  petition  in  his  own  hand- 
vriting.     You  will  find  it  on  page  ItiAb. 

Mr.  Ker.  It  is  11  P. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  read  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Vaile: 

(j.  YoQ  spoke  of  Rerdell  having  a  subcontract  on  the  White  River  route  at  the  time 
b(f  was  out  there.  Can  yon  tell  whether  or  not  he  surrendered  that  immediately  after 
getting  there  and  looking  over  the  ground  f — A.  I  cannot  tell  whether  ho  did  or  not. 

Q.  The  record  will  show  that,  I  presume  ? — A.  I  presume  so.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  route  40104  in  December,  1878,  as  far  as  you 
know  T— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

So  it  seems  that  Berdell  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that.  These 
I>etition8  that  he  says  were  altered  by  Eerdell  were  filed  in  December, 
LS78. 

Mr.  Ker  makes  a  great  point  about  the  antedating  of  the  order  adding 
Pagosa  Springs ;  while  on  page  813  of  this  record  it  shows  that  the  or- 
iler  was  made  after  the  distance  circular  was  received.  Another  charge 
that  he  makes,  on  page  2360,  is  that  Eerdell  signed  Dorsey 's  name.  That 
is  tme,  and  there  is  no  effort  to  imitate  it.  There  has  never  been  any 
denial  of  it ;  and  not  only  Mr.  French,  but  another  one  of  the  experts 
from  the  department  says  that  the  agents  of  these  several  contractors  in 
the  West  were  in  the  habit  of  signing  the  names  of  their  principals  to 
l»ai)ers  in  the  ordinary  business  transacted  with  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment. Aside  from  the  powers  of  attorney  introduced,  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  department  to  recognize  the  known  agents  of  the  contractors  in 
the  ordinary  details  of  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  Ker  says  that  route  38134  was  discontinued  July  31, 1880.  The 
fact  is  it  was  discontinued  just  one  year  afterwards,  July  1,  1881. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  said  1881. 
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Mr.  Caepenteb.  I  will  just  see  for  curiosity. 

Mr.  Ker.  There  are  a  number  of  misprints  there. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  he  said  1«S80 
or  1881. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  it  does  make  considerable  difference;  especially 
as  he  says  he  did  not  say  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  can  refer  to  his  original  notes  probably. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Very  well.  We  will  see.  I  will  read  from  pag'e 
2375: 

Mr.  Rerdell  signs  this  subcontract  as  the  attorney  for  Miner.  On  the  8th  of  Mny, 
l'^."<(),  the  postuiast^T  at  Greenwood  informs  the  department  of  the  failure  of  the  cou- 
tractoi*.  Even  then  Hansom  did  not  go  on  with  his  contract.  I  suppose  he  considereii 
it  amusemcnr.     On  the  31st  of  July,  the  entire  route  was  discoatinued  as  useless. 

Mr.  Ker.  There  were  two  routes  discontinued  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  (Carpenter.  Mr.  Vaile  stated,  and  he  made  a  ])oint  about  it,  that 
during  the  latter  part  of  July,  1878,  at  the  time  Mr.  Vaile  and  Mr.  Miner 
met,  and  Mr.  Miner  asked  him  to  see  Mr.  Brady  in  regard  to  an  exten- 
sion of  time  upon  these  contracts,  he  went  to  Mr.  Brady  and  told  biiii 
what  they  had  said  to  him,  and  that  if  it  was  true,  he  did  not  know  tbat 
they  could  get  the  service  on  quicker  in  any  other  way.  Mr.  Ker  makers 
a  point  of  saving  that  Vaile  went  with  Miner.    There  is  no  such  proof: 

He  went  with  Miner  to  see  General  Brady.  It  was  to  coax  Brady  to  give  Miner  au 
extension  of  time.  Miner  was  not  able  to  put  on  the  service.  He  could  not  put  the 
service  on,  and  Vaile  wanted  to  coax  Brady  to  give  Miner  this  grace.  They  went  to- 
getlier  to  see  Brady. 

On  page  2208  Mr.  Vaile  says: 

I  went  to  General  Brady,  as  a  friendly  act  for  Miner,  to  get  an  extension  of  the  time, 
and  to  put  on  this  service  from  the  1.5th  or  lOth  of  Angust  until  the  1st  day  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  Ker  says  that  the  proof  is,  they  went  together.  There  is  no  proof 
upon  the  subject  except  Vaile's  testimony,  and  he  said  he  went  alone. 

Now  in  regard  to  this  spoiled  proposal  that  Mr.  Ker  spoke  of,  that 
Mr.  Boone  says  Mr.  Miner  took  cmt  and  then  brought  back  another  one. 
Mr.  Ker  makes  a  great  point  of  it.    He  says  when  Mr.  Boone  took  it 
out  it  was  not  signed,  and  when  he  came  back  it  was  signed,  and  Miner 
committed  the  whole  forgery  himself.    The  testimony  of  Mr.  Boone  is 
that  he  su])pose8  he  went  and  brought  oue  of  those  proposals  that  hail 
been  executed  in  blank  long  before,  that  it  was  the  cust-om  to  execute 
them  in  blank,  and  several  hundred  of  these  proposals  had  been  exe- 
cuted in  blank,  and  he  supposes  or  presumed  that  he  might  have  gone 
for  one  of  them.    All  this  story  of  Miner's  carrying  it  out  unsigned  aii<l 
bringing  it  back  signed  and  committing  the  forgery  disappears  as  an 
idle  tale.    There  is  no  such  i)roof.     Mr.  Ker  makes  a  point,  and  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution  dwelt  upon  it  at  great  length  in  the  examination 
of  the  witness  French,  that  the  mail  was  carried  from  Kearney  to  Loup 
City  in  thirteen  hours,  although  the  schedule  time  was  thirteen  hours  and 
it  was  expedited  to  thirteen  hours  while  it  wa^s  still  being  carried  in  twelve 
hours.   Well,  gentlemen,  what  is  there  in  that  point,  anyway  f   What  does 
it  amount  to?     The  contract  is  made  to  carry  the  mail  a  given  distance 
between  two  places  upon  a  given  time.    Through  that  western  country 
mines  are  opening  and  towns  are  springing  up  and  these  mail  con- 
tractors have  mail  coaches.    They  are  compelled  to  carry  passengers. 
They  do  that  for  their  own  ijrotit,  and  they  have  to  run  their  i)a8senger 
coaches  more  than  seven  miles  and  a  half  an  hour  to  get  any  passengers. 
What  is  the  ditt'erence  to  the  Government  if  it  takes  more  men  and  more 
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aDimals  ii-hether  it  wa«  beiug  run  on  that  time  or  not?  And,  again,  a 
great  deal  has  been  said  in  other  cases  about  the  same  thing ;  that  they 
were  rtinning  faster  than  the  schedule  time  according  to  the  expedition. 
What  difference  is  that  to  the  department  ?  If  it  takes  a  greater  number 
of  men  and  animals,  and  we  have  used  the  men  and  animals  we  needed 
to  use,  what  is  the  difference  if  they  were  running  before  time  or  not? 
It  is  the  same  thing  for  thie  Government.  The  Government  gets  what 
it  contracts  to  get  and  the  contractor  pays  what  he  agrees  to  pay^ 
namely,  the  service  in  a  given  time. 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  humbug  about  this  route,  Kearney  to  Kent^ 
I  do  not  know  of  any  route  in  this  whole  case  that  there  is  more  hum- 
\nifc  about.    Now  this  route  was  advertised  to  run  from  Kearney  to 
I*rairie  Centre,  and  from  there  to  Sweetwater,  and  from  there  to  Cedar- 
ville,  and  from  there  to  Loup  City.    They  have  made  a  great  point 
ab4»ut  Fitzalon  being  put  on  this  route,  and  they  say  it  was  already  on 
the  route.     It  is  very  true  it  was  on  the  route  as  they  run  the  mail,  but 
it  was  "not  on  the  route  as  advertised  by  the  department.    The  route  ad- 
vertised was  one  route  and  they  run  another.    They  had  no  right  to  run 
the  other,  if  you  please.    Fitzalon  was  put  on,  and  properly  enough  ])ut 
on,  because  then,  according  to  the  advertise^  route,  the  mail  would  ritn 
iToui  Kearney  to  Prairie  Centre,  and  from  Prairie  Centre,  after  the  addi- 
tion of  Fitzalon,  to  Fitzalon,  and  from  Fitzalon  to  Cedarville,  and  from 
there  to  I^oup  City,  and  according  to  the  advertisement  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  contract  entered  into  between  the  department  and  these 
contractors,  that  was  the  way  the  route  was  to  be  run,  and  yet  a  great 
n>w  is  made   because  the  department  put  on  and  added  seven  or 
eight  miles  for  this  town  of  Fitzalon  because  the  contractor  chose 
to  run  that  way  and  keep  it  from  the  department.    French  testified 
that  there  was  no  road  to  go  over  that  way.    In  the  conditions  of 
all  these  contracts  it  is  pro%ided  the  contractor  must  look  out  for  that. 
It  makes  no  diff'erence  whether  there  is  a  road  or  not.    If  there  is  no 
road  he  has  to  make  one,  if  there  is  no  bridge  he  has  to  make  one, 
if  there  are  any  obstructions  he  has  to  take  them  out  of  the  way. 
His  business  is  to  carry  the  mail,  to  reach  his  destination  on  schedule 
time.    To  illustrate  this  pohit,  how  was  it  as  to  Bismarck  and  Tongue 
KiverT    The  road  was  infested  with  Indians  from  one  end  of  the  route 
to  the  other.     Was  there  any  road  there!     The  contractor  had  to 
make  a  road,  had  to  make  his  stations,  had  to  build  his  bridges,  in  a 
word,  it  was  his  business  to  see  how  he  would  get  from  Bismarck 
to   Tongue  Eiver,  and  not  the  Government's.     A  road  could  have 
been  made  upon  this  route  from   Prairie  Centre  to  Cedarville,   and 
afterwards,  when  Fitzalon  was  added,  from  Fitzalon  to  Cedarville.     But 
it  was  more  convenient  to  these  gentleman  and  they  could  run  on  the 
route  with  less  stock  the  other  wav,  and  because  the  subcontractor  did 
that  that  is  made  against  us  a  crime  for  which  it  is  insisted  we  ought 
to  go  to  the  penitentiary'.    I  allude  to  that  now  upon  this  point.    I  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  it  before  I  get  through. 

In  regard  to  this  petition  upon  this  route,  where  they  claimed  the  words 
••  Schedule  thirteen  hours"  were  inserted,  they  introduced  a  distin- 
guished gentleman^  Senator  Saunders,  as  a  witness,  and  he  testified  that, 
to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  he  received  that  i)etition  in  Wa^shington 
from  a  gentleman  residing  in  Kearney.  So  it  is  in  i)roof  that  after 
the  petition  left  the  hands  of  French,  that  some  other  person  interested 
ill  the  route  had  charge  of  the  petition.  Now,  gentlemen,  in  every  case 
nf  circumstantial  testimony  the  circumstances  proved,  in  order  to  fix 
;ruilt  on  the  defendant,  must  be  clear  and  conclusive.    They  must  pre- 
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elude  any  reasonable  idea  that  any  other  person  could  have  done  the 
act  that  the  defendant  is  charged  with  doing.  I  ask  you  if  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  a  gentleman  living  in  Kearney  having  charge  of  this 
petition,  or  it  being  handed  over  to  him  for  transmission  to  Saunders, 
and  seeing  in  the  body  of  it  that  there  was  no  recommendation  tor  expe- 
dition, and  knowing  that  a  coach  was  running  at  this  very  time,  or  a 
buckboard,  from  Kearney  to  Loup  City  in  twelve  hours,  is  It  impossible, 
or  at  all  improbable,  that,  consulting  with  the  people  in  Kearnej^  who 
had  signed  this  petition,  he  should  have  inserted  that,  and  with  their 
permission!  At  all  events,  there  is  no  proof  that  any  defendant  in  this 
<5ase  ever  inserted  it — not  a  syllable  or  a  scintilla.  On  page  2328  of  this 
record  Mr.  Ker  says,  in  regard  to  the  route  from  Pueblo  to  Gre^inhorn  ; 

But  did  Brady  stop  to  ask  that?  Oh, no;  8-^8  to  the  contractor.  Now,  then,  iu 
August,  1878,  that  order  was  made.  In  October  the  contract  of  E.  M.  Ames  was  made. 
Oentlemen,  it  has  been  testified  to  here  that  there  was  a  man  named  £.  M.  Ames ;  that 
lio  had  an  actual  and  veritable  existence :  that  he  was  not  a  myth.  I  know  now  "who 
£.  M.  Ames  is.     He  is  the  fascinating  John  R.  Miner. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Ker  says.  Now,  I  will  try  to  find  what  Mr.  Sears, 
a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  said  upon  the  subject.  The  charge  made 
by  Mr.  Ker  is  that  Miner  has  not  only  committed  forgeries  in  several 
in'stances  both  of  the  letters  and  of  the  names  of  men  and  in  the  altera- 
tion of  petitions  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  that  he  falsely  person- 
ated a  mythical  person.    Now,  let  us  see  what  the  record  is : 

George  Sears  sworn  and  examined. 

You  recollect  he  was  the  postmaster  at  Greenhorn. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  Mr.  Ames,  who  had  a  subcontract  on  that  route  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  Did  you  know  him  when  lie  was  performing  the  service  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  schedule  at  that  time ;  how  much  time  ? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  is  a  matter  of  record  here. 

Q.  [Continuing.]  When  was  it  he  was  performing  the  service;  do  you  know? — A. 
He  was  performing  the  service  in  1878. 

Q.  Down  to  w^hat  time,  do  you  know  ? — ^A.  I  don't  recollect  the  date. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  ever  performed  service  aft«r  it  was  made  three  trips 
a  week? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Do  you  know  how  many  carriers  and  animals  he  used? — A.  Mr.  Ames  had  two  aui- 
xnals.  Some  of  the  time  he  would  use  one  and  let  the  other  run  out,  and  then  he 
would  change. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  he  himself  drove  f — A..  Yes,  sir. 

There  is  Mr.  Ker,  and  there  is  the  record,  gentlemen.  Do  you  not 
think,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  it  is  rather  a  serious  matter  when 
the  counsel  for  the  Government,  who  is  compelled  by  every  principle  of 
huiyianity,  law,  and  justice  to  treat  every  defendant  with  absolute  fair- 
ness, stands  up  here  against  the  record  of  his  own  witnesses  and  charges 
one  of  the  defendaints  in  this  case  with  falsely  persooating  another  per- 
son, whom  he  says  had  no  existence  whatever  except  as  John  E.  Miner  ? 
I  do. 

Mr.  Keb.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not  sign  that  contract  and 
the  letter  withdrawing  it! 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  have  read  the  record  to  the  jury.  They  will  de- 
termine whether  my  statement  is  true  or  yours.  You  were  not  inter- 
rupted during,  I  think,  the  most  outrageous  speech  I  ever  heard  for  a 
prosecution,  and  1  do  not  want  you  to  correct  me  unless  you  have  some- 
thing to  say. 

Mr.  Keu.  The  counsel  said  he  would  be  glad  if  we  would  correct  him. 
From  this  out,  I  shall  make  no  correction.    1  did  it  at  his  own  invitation. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  no  correction. 

Mr.  Ejsr.  I  say  your  statement  is  not  the  way  he  testitied ;  that  on 
page  1468  the  witness  says  he  signed  that  contract. 
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Mr.  Carpenter,  I  say  that  Mr.  Ker  said  that  Miner  was  Ames,  and 
that  no  such  person  as  Ames  existed. 

Mr.  Keb.  I  did  not  say  that. 

3Ir.  Carpenter.  Well,  that  is  the  record.  1  cannot  help  it.  Besides 
the  usual  accuracy  of  the  stenographer,  I  must  be  permitted  to  believe 
my  own  ears.  1  heard  you  say  it,  and  all  the  counsel  heard  you  say  it. 
You  said  he  was  a  myth,  and  that  the  fascinating  John  R.  Miner  was 
Ames. 

!Mr.  Ker.  You  cannot  find  any  such  words  as  those. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Can't  I  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  No,  sir ;  I  said  he  wa^  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood — the  man 
who  signed  the  contract  was  Miner. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  On  page  2339  of  the  record  he  says  Miner  got  a 
wsiiTant  and  drew  the  money  on  route  41119.  On  page  040  of  the  record 
is  a  statement  of  the  warrants  or  drafts  drawn  in  payment  upon  this 
route.  It  is  the  route  from  Tocpierville  to  Adairville.  The  two  first  are 
paid  to  Peck,  the  third  is  paid  to  Vaile,  the  fourth  is  paid  to  S.  AV. 
Dorsey,  the  fifth  to  S.  W.  Dorsey,  the  sixtli  and  seventh  to  S.  AV.  Dorsey, 
and  the  six  following  ones  to  J.  \V.  Bosler,  and  the  seventh  to  Eerdell. 
There  was  not  a  dollar  paid  to  Miner  6n  the  route.  Miner  had  no  iuter- 
eijt  in  the  route. 

Mr.  Ker.  Do  you  want  to  be  (correct  ?     ^ 

3Ir.  Carpenter.  Yes;  I  want  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Ker.  [Submitting  page  of  printed  record  to  Mr.  Carpenter.]  Look 
at  that.  • 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Which  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  Here  it  is.    [Indicating.] 

JVIr.  Carpenter.  How  am  1  corrected  f  Your  record  shows  that 
Peck  drew  the  money,  and  Miner  receipted  for  it  as  his  attorney.  How 
does  that  prove  that  Miner  got  it  ? 

Mr.  Henkle.  it  is  a  receipt  for  the  warrant. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  simply  a  receipt  for  the  warrant.  It  does  not 
show  even  that  he  got  the  money. 

I  ofltT  the  receipt  dated  Washington,  November  28,  1878,  for  warrant  No.  12620. 
Received  the  above-mentioned  warrant  November  20,  l'^78. 

JOHN  M.  PECK,  Conlractor. 

M. 

It  is  a  simple  receipt  for  the  warrant.  He  could  not  get  a  dollar  of 
the  money.  He  received  the  warrant  and  sent  it  to  Peck.  How  does 
that  j)rove  that  Miner  got  the  money,  ])ray  tell  me  f 

Mr.  Ker.  You  want  to  read  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Oh,  well,  I  can't  read  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Ker.  Do  you  want  me  to? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Xo,  I  do  not  want  you  to.  I  have  read  enough  to 
show  that  the  statement  that  Miner  got  this  money  has  not  a  shadow  of 
foundation  in  this  testimonv  here. 

Mr.  Ker.  Read  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  You  reuiind  me  very  much  of  a  fellow  arguing  a  case 
iMjfore  a  justice  of  the  peace.  A  man  cited  the  lOtli  volume  of  Xew 
York  Keports.  Says  this  fellow,  "Why  didn't  you  bring  the  other 
eighteen  volumes  of  this  report  f"  You  want  me  to  read  all  the  testi- 
mony in  this  case.    ]So,  I  thank  you ;  I  am  human. 

Mr.  Ker.  1  want  you  to  read  Miner's  receipt,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  proof  in  this  case  that 
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Miner  ever  did  get  a  dollar  on  this  ronte,  or  any  other  route.    The  proof 
is  that  Vaile  collected  the  money  on  his  routes,  and  the  proof  is  cer- 
tainly that  Miner  did  not  collect  it  upon  the  others.    This  is  route  44155^ 
from  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City.    He  says  : 

Yon  wiU  remember  he  Bays  that  it  takes  so  many  men  and  animals  on  the  present 
schedule.  There  was  no  present  schedule  at  all.  There  was  no  service  performed  on 
the  ronte.  There  was  only  a  mail  beint;  carried  from  Canyon  City  to  Baker  City  that 
had  started  a  few  days  before  that.  This  oath  was  signed  by  John  R.  Miner.  He 
wrote  Peck's  name  to  it. 

That  is  the  statement  of  the  oath  for  the  expedition,  that  it  was  signed 
by  John  E.  Miner  and  he  wrote  Peck^s  name  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Question.  [Submitting  a  paper.]  Look  at  the  paper  now  shown  yon  marked  50  A, 
and  also  14  D,  purporting  to  be  a  statement  by  John  M.  Peck  to  Thomas  J.  Brady  of 
the  number  of  men  and  animals  necessary  on  route  44155,  accompanied  by  his  oath, 
and  state  in  whose  handwriting  is  the  body  of  the  paper  and  in  whose  handwriting^ 
the  signature  and  whether  the  writing  of  the  body  is  in  two  hands  or  in  the  same 
hand. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Blois. 

Answer.  The  writing  in  the  body  is  that  of  Mr.  Miner. 

Q.  All  of  it  f — A.  I  do  not  think  the  name  of  John  M.  Peck  is  in  Mr.  Miner's  hand-, 
writing. 
Q.  Do  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  it  is  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Now  hete  is  Mr.  Ker's  broail  statement  that  this  oath  was  signed  by 
John  E.  Miner  and  he  .wrote  Peck's  name  to  it,  with  his  own  witness 
saying  that  it  is  not  Miner's  handwriting  and  he  does  not  know  whose 
it  is.    I  would  like  to  see  how  he  will  get  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Keb.  If  you  will  read  on  page  2225  you  will  find  that  Vaile  iden- 
tified it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Vaile  did  not  say  it  was  Mr.  Miner's  signature. 

Mr.  Ker.  Look  at  page  2225. 

Mr.  Henkle.  But  Vaile  did  not  say  Miner  wrote  the  signature* 
He  said  the  body  of  the  paper  was  in  Miner's  handwriting. 

Mr.  Kee.  Let  us  see  what  he  says. 

Mr.  Henkle.  [To  Mr.  Carpenter.]  Look  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
His  attention  was  called  to  the  signature.  He  says  that  he  thinks  the 
paper  was  in  Miner's  handwriting. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  [Reading:] 

Q.  Well,  now,  let  us  go  on  a  little  further.  We  have  got  it  np  some  $8,288  with 
$4,144  added,  and  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  odd  dollars  added.  Before  I 
go  on,  however^  here  is  something  interesting.  [Submitting  a  paper  to  witness.] 
Whose  writing  is  that  ?  Do  you  know  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  never  saw  it  before  f — A.  I  think  that  is  Miner's  writing. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  the  oath  of  the  number  of  men  and  animals  required  to  carry 
the  mail  on  route  44155,  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City.  Dated  September  18,  1878, 
and  signed  John  M.  Peck. 

What  Mr.  Vaile  said  when  the  paper  was  handed  to  him  was  as  to 
the  body  of  the  writing ;  that  he  did  not  know,  but  he  thought  it  was 
Miner's  handwriting.  He  never  said  the  signature  was  in  Miner's  hand- 
writing, and  Blois  says  expressly  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  will  find  it  in  the  record  somewhere  where  he  said 
he  did  not  know  whose  signature  it  was. 

Mr.  Cabpenteb.  Vaile  did  not  say  anything  about  the  signature.  He 
was  talking  about  the  body  of  the  paper.  But  that  is  just  about  as 
much  fairness  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  this  prosecution. 
Thank  God  for  the  institution  of  an  American  jury  that  understands  its. 
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business  and  knows  its  duty,  no  matter  how  the  prosecution  is  carried 
on. 

Mr.  Merbick.  Now  look  on  page  2230. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  find  there  t 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Beading:] 

Q.  Signatare  and  all  T — A.  I  think  it  i&    I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Who  says  that! 

Mr.  Merrick.  Vaile.    | Continuing  to  read:] 

Q.  Whose  writing  is  it  f — A.  I  think  Mr.  Miner's. 

Q.  And  yon  know  nothing  abont  it  T — A.  I  may  have  known  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  is  another  paper. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes;  it  is  another  papery  pardon  me. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  not  an  oath. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  another  paper,  I  see. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Now,  on  page  2343 : 

Well,  now  let  ns  go  back.  Miner  signs  Peck's  name.  Let  ns  see  how  weU  he  cal- 
culated. On  the  present  schedule  it  is  eight  men  and  ten  animals.  That  is  eighteen. 
If  yon  expedite  it  to  seventy -two  hours,  it  is  twenty -six  men  and  sixty-six  animals — 
ninety -two.    They  are  to  get  the  difference  between  eight'Cen  and  ninety-two. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Judge,  allow  me  to  read  for  yon  now  upon  the  subject 
of  the  signature  to  that  affidavit.  Mr.  Vaile  says  this  on  his  re-exami- 
nation by  Hine. 

Q.  You  snoke  of  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Peck  on  The  Dalles  route,  or  some  route,  having 
been  signed  by  Miner.    Did  you  mean  that  the  signatures 

A.  [Interrupting.]  Oh,  I  did  not  say  by  Miner. 

Q.  Yon  said  that  paper  was  drawn  by  Miner  f — A.  The  body  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  the  body  of  the  affidavit  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Miner  f — A. 
The  body  of  it. 

Q.  Not  the  signature? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Thank  you.    On  page  2397  Mr.  Ker  says : 

Then  Mr.  Pennell  said,  *' We  went  on  building,  and  kept  on  building,  and  there  wa» 
no  mail  put  on  there  until  Jannary.^' 

This  is  the  route  from  Bismarck  to  Tongue  River,  No.  35051. 

When  he  left  in  January,  there  was  no  mail  on. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Ker  says.    Now  let  us  see  what  the  record  says  : 

Q.  Had  you  ever  anything  to  do  with  the  mail  route  from  Bismarck  to  Fort  Keogh^ 
No.  35051  r— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  first  connection  with  that  route  f — A.  Buying  stock,  building 
the  ranches,  and  locating  the  road. 

Q.  When  did  that  commence  f — A.  The  first  mail  started  from  Bismarck,  July  ly 
1878. 

That  will  do.  Mr.  Ker  says  that  this  witness  says  when  he  left  there 
in  January  no  mail  was  put  on  then.  Now  he  left  in  October^  and  the 
witness  swears  that  he  left  the  employment  of  these  parties  in  October 
and  went  to  carrying  freight  to  Dead  wood,  and  he  swears  that  that  mail 
was  put  on  there  the  1st  day  of  July.  It  was  a  weekly  mail  running 
from  Bismarck  to  Tongue  Biver.  And  there  is  not  a  partical  of  testi- 
mony in  this  whole  case,  to  contradict  it,  and  yet  we  are  met  here  with 
that  statement,  with  that  record  before  the  gentleman,  that  from  July 
until  January,  six  months,  we  never  put  service  on  the  route  according 
to  the  contract,  whereas  in  point  of  fact,  the  proof  is,  as  I  have  read  to 
you,  that  we  did  put  service  on  the  route  the  day  that  we  ought  to  have 
put  it  on,  the  1st  day  of  July,  1 878. 

Mr.  jMerricik.  Do  you  assert  that  as  the  evidence? 
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Mr.  Merrick.  All  right,  sir,  I  will  not  correft  you  now. 
Mr.  Carpenter.  You  may  correct  it  if  you  can. 
Mr.  Wilson.  He  says  the  mail  started  at  that  time,  and  the  question 
is  asked — 

Was  it  kept  up  continuously  after  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  What  page  ? 

Mr.  AViLSON.  1222. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  only  excuse  that  these  gentlemen  can  have  to 
get  out  of  this  testimony  must  be  that  they  didn't  cross-examine  the 
witness. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  show  that  Cowne's  statement  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Then  you  will  show  your  own  witness  to  be  an  un- 
mitigated liar. 

Mr.  Merrick,  ^o,  sir ;  I  will  show  it  by  yjmr  testimony. 

]\Ir.  Carpenter.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  taking  about. 

Mr.  Merrick.  1  do,  perfectly  well. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Xow,  gentlemen,  there  are  more  of  these  things,  and 
I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  still  further  consider  them.  But  I  am 
tired  of  that  sort  of  detail,  that  I  am  not  very  well  fitted  for,  and  I  am 
«ure  1  am  testing  the  patience  of  the  Jury,  and  I  will  proceed  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  other  questions  that  1  hope  may  be  more  interesting  for 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

Upon  what  does  any  pretense  of  a  case  rest  according  to  the  testimony 
here?  I  imagine  it  nnist  be  upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Walsh.  I  see 
no  other  vestige  of  evidence.  It  is  the  only  scintilla  of  testimony  that 
in  any  way  imi)ugns  the  official  conduct  of  General  Brady.  I  propose 
to  discuss  that  testimony  in  a  twofold  aspect.  1  shall  not  imitate  the 
bad  example  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side  and  use  hard  names.  I 
have  no  disposition  to  denounce  the  \\'itness.  A  man  of  fine  j)ersoual 
presence,  fine  physical  power,  a  man  of  most  decided  and  acute  intel- 
lect, 1  do  not  feel  like  denouncing  him  nor  abusing  him,  nor  shall  1  do 
it.  I  can  only  feel  as  was  said  upon  another  occasion  of  another  person, 
and  under  other  circumstances,  that  he  possessed  talents  of  an  order 
that,  if  they  had  been  differently  developed,  if  his  time  had  been  well 
employed  in  other  directions,  he  would  have  been  taught  honor,  virtue, 
sense,  and  raised  himself  from  his  present  fate  to  govern  men  and  guide 
the  stAte. 

What  is  that  testimony,  gentlemen  f  He  says  that  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  General  Brady  on  the  28th  of  December,  1880,  in  reference  to 
the  monetary  transactions  between  them.  In  the  first  instance  1  pro- 
pose to  show  what  this  testimony  amounts  to  if  it  is  true.  1  am  not  go- 
ing over  the  whole  testimony,  lie  says  that  he  loaned  Brady  money; 
that  Brady  had  from  time  to  time  executed  his  notes  to  him  for  that 
money,  and  that  he  went  to  see  General  Brady  and  told  him  that  he 
was  not  in  as  good  circumstances  as  he  had  been;  that  he  had  had 
heavy  losses  and  he  wanted  a  settlement;  that  Brady  told  him  "1  owe 
you  nothing;  I  have  given  you  a  valuable  contract  and  you  know  the 
rule  of  this  office — my  rule — that  where  routes  are  expedite<l  or  trips 
increavSed,  I  get  20  per  cent,  of  the  expedition;  you  know  it  or  should 
have  known  it  from  the  Price  and  Peterson  drafts;  you  know  that  is 
my  rule."  Well,  now,  admitting  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that 
Brady  told  Walsh  that  and  that  Brady  told  the  truth  when  he  did 
say  so  to  Walsh,  does  it  prove,  or  tend  to  prove,  this  conspiracy? 
Does  it  not  rather  disprove  this  conspiracy  ?  If  it  was  Brady's  rule 
and  all  the  contractors  assent^id  to  it  as  was  stated  Brady  told  him, 
what  was  .there  to  conspire  about  ?    It  was  simply  to  walk  up  to  the 
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laptain's  office  and  settle.  It  was  extortion,  a  crime  under  the  law  of 
the  land,  but  in  no  conceivable  sense  a  consi)iracy.  If  Walsh  told  the 
Truth,  and  Bradytold  the  truth,  and  it  was  a  fact,  the  Government  have 
mistaken  their  remedy.  Their  indictment  should  have  been  for  extor- 
TKuu  and  General  Brady  should  have  been  ])ut  on  trial  for  that.  There 
is  ill  that  statement,  if  it  be  true,  no  proof  of  conspiracy.  On  the  con- 
tr.irv',  the  conspiracy  is  absolutely  disproved  by  the  statement.  If  it 
was  Brady's  rule  to  compel  contractors  to  pay  hini,  if  he  stood  there 
with  a  moral  club  in  his  hand  to  knock  down  every  contractor  and  make 
him  deliver  20  per  cent,  of  the  expedition,  then  I  say  that  is  not  con- 
-^piracy.  I  say  it  is  extortion,  and  if  that  fact  be  true,  it  disproves  the 
riiar^^e  of  this  indictment  as  clearly  as  any  ju'oof  under  heaven  can  dis- 
prDve  it.  What  is  the  answer  to  that  ?  Is  there  any  f  The  gentleman 
who  opened  this  case,  a<*cordin^  to  the  practice  in  such  cases,  was  to 
npt^n  the  whole  case,  and  from  the  be^finnin^  to  the  end  of  it  he  never 
argued  tor  one  moment  that  there  had  been  a  conspiracy,  that  there  was 
a  particle  of  i)roof  of  a  conspiracy,  and  I  su])j)ose  1  mi^ht  have  finishe<l 
my  ai";rument  where  I  be<ian,  for  as  he  introduced  no  such  topic  in 
Ins  ar»;ument  I  was  not  coini)elle<l  to  reply  to  it.  He  certainly 
dill  not  and  there  is  no  proof,  if  this  is  the  only  proof,  that  auy  such 
rhinji:  ever  existed.  Do  <i:c!itlenuMi  suppose  that  this  jury  will  find  no 
ilirtrriMice  between  the  crime  of  extortion  and  conspiracy  ?  Extortion 
'.N  where  an  officer  of  the  law  without  law  and  without  right  compels 
parties  having  busiiu^ss  before  him  to  pay  him  for  the  performance  of 
ceitain  otla<*ial  duties.  That  is  not  cons])iracy,  nor  is  the  victim  to 
snrli  a  ]n*ocesK  a  conspirator.  At  most  in  any  conctuvable  as]>ect  of  it 
ir  wonhl  be  briberv.  Conspiracv  is  not  briberv.  It  is  verv  difterent. 
It  takes  two  men,  to  be  sure,  where  bribery  exists — one  man  to  bribe 
ami  another  man  to  receive  the  bribe:  but  it  is  a  very  diHerent  oftense 
from  conspiracy.  Do  the  gentlemen  exi)ect  that  they  can  indict  a  man 
ft»r  high  treason  and  convict  him  of  murder?  That  you  can  indict  a 
man  for  highway  robbery  and  convict  him  of  larceny?  That  you  can 
imlict  a  man  for  burglary  and  convict  him  of  arson  ?  These  are  all 
otfeiises  against  the  law,  but  this  is  not  the  remedy  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  pursued.  This  is  not  the  charge  they  have  made.  The  limit- 
ation of  this  indictment  is  the  law  of  this  case.  It  is  conspiracy  or  it 
is  nothing.  I  might  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  had  gotten 
uj)  on  the  routes  we  owned  false  and  fraudulent  petitions,  upou  every 
i»ne  of  them,  and  sent  them  on  to  the  Postmaster-Cxeneral.  I  might 
a«lniit  that  we  had  made  false  oaths  upon  every  solitary  route,  and 
>ent  them  in  for  expedition;  and  I  might  admit  that  Vaile  and  Miner 
had  done  the  same  thing  upon  every  one  of  their  rcmtes ;  and  then 
>ou  would  be  no  nearer  proving  conspiracy  than  you  are  now.  It 
i^  an  offense  to  get  up  such  i)apers  for  such  purposes,  but  it  is  not  this 
offense.  To  prove  this  oftense  there  nuist  be  combuiation,  concert  of 
a<'tion,  agreement,  ami  conspiracy  upon  these  various  subjects  named 
in  the  indictment. 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  it  true?  Did  such  a  conversation  ever 
take  place?  The  man  was  on  the  stand  as  a  witness.  You  saw  him, 
l>hysically  a  }K)werful  man.  lie  looked  as  game  as  a  chicken-cock.  The 
l)r<M)f  was  that  he  had  been  in  the  Confederate  Army  for  four  years;  and 
alrliough  I  was  not  in  that  army  I  saw  a  great  many  people  that  were  in 
it.  quite  as  many  as  I  wanted  to,  and  I  found  them  (juite  as  game  as  I 
wanted  to  find  them.  He  i)resented  himself  on  the  staiul,  a  man  that 
would  weigli  about  two  hundred  ])(mnds,  in  themid<lle  of  life,  just  in  his 
prime  and  bloom,  a  man  of  couragi^,  of  determination,  of  i)ow(»r,  and  of 
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force.  He  goes  to  see  General  Brady.  General  Brady  owes  biin  $30,000 
111  round  numbers.  He  has  the  notes  in  his  pocket.  He  takes  them  out 
and  lays  them  down  with  what  he  calls  the  data,  I  suppose  the  addition. 
Wbile  they  are  talking  about  this  thing,  and  according  to  his  testimony, 
very  early  in  the  conversation,  Brady  begins  to  show  that  he  don't  think 
he  owes  Walsh  anything.  Wa'sh  tells  him  when  he  conies  there  that 
the  reason  he  has  come  is  that  he  has  had  heavy  losses,  lie  is  pressed, 
he  is  not  as  prosperous  as  he  was,  and  he  wants  a  settlement,  that  is,  he 
wants  money.  Earlj^  in  the  conversation  Brady  begins  to  show  him 
in  the  most  unmistakable  way  that  he  is  not  going  to  give  him  any 
money.  The  notes  were  lying  on  the  table  and  Brmly  picks  them  up 
and  puts  them  in  his  pocket.  Walsh  says, ''  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
Explain."  Brady  says,  "I  mean  to  settle  this  thing.  My  orders  have  - 
paid  you  for  this  money.  These  notes  were  matters  of  form.  I  do 
not  intend  you  shall  bother  me  any  more  with  them.''  I  am  not  re- 
peating the  testimony  verbatim,  but  simply  the  idea.  He  puts  these 
notes  in  his  pocket  then,  and  Walsh  goes  on  to  argue  the  matter  with 
him.  He  says,  "If  I  ought  to  pay  you  at  all,  20  per  cent,  is  an  enor- 
mous sum.  The  business  will  not  justify  it;  it  is  too  much,  if  I  have 
to  pay  you  at  all,"  But  he  finally  concludes  to  go  away  and  leaves  him 
in  that  amicable  Christian  way.  Now,  gentlemen,  is  there  a  man  on 
that  jury  who  believes  that  a  man  with  desperate  fortunes,  trained  to 
blood  and  carnage  in  war  for  four  years,  would  allow  another  man  to 
8teal  $30,000  in  notes  from  him  in  his  presence  and  tell  him  that  it  was 
payment,  and  that  a  man  whose  fortunes  were  sinking,  and  who  needs 
money,  would  not  have  sprung  at  him  and  caught  him  by  the  throat  as 
a  Bengal  tiger  would  spring  upon  him!  Gentlemen,  it  is  inconceivable. 
No  such  thing  ever  could  have  taken  place,  according  to  tbe  current  of 
human  action  and  the  character  of  human  nature.  And  that  is  not  all. 
He  went  away  and  never  told  anybody  about  it.  He  brought  two  suits 
and  never  mentioned  it.  His  lips  were  never  oi)ened  upon  the  subject 
to  Mr.  Hine,  his  counsel  here,  or  to  Mr.  Grandin,  his  counsel  in  New 
York.  He  had  them  bring  suit  and  never  told  them  that  Brady  had 
taken  the  notes;  never  told  them  a  word  of  the  interview.  AVhen  did 
he  first  repeat  it!  What  Omnipotent  power  was  it  that  unlocked  his 
lips  and  made  him  spread  that  secret  broatlcast  over  the  land!  That 
little  magician  Woodward  did  the  business.  The  inspector  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  found  his  way  to  the  heart  of  this  man  and  overcame 
his  scruples;  and  to  Woodward  he  unburdened  his  wrongs  and  the 
crime  of  Brady.  The  deeds  of  the  right  coils  are  generally  followed  by 
reward,  and  the  good  deed  of  stating  all  this  to  AVoodward  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  outrageous  remissions  of  tines  and  deductions  upon 
his  routes.  That  was  the  magician  that  opened  his  mouth.  That  was 
the  magic  that  caused  him  to  tell  the  whole  story;  never  until  then  did 
he  do  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  is  that  a  credible  story  ?  Must  there  not  have  been 
.^'Ome  strong  incentive  for  Walsh  to  have  kept  this  story  to  himself,  from 
liis  lawyer  and  from  his  bosom  friends,  and  never  to  have  whispered  it 
until  he  whispered  it  to  the  ready  listening  ear  of  Woodward?  Oh, 
^^ell,  there  was  a  powerful  motive.  The  witness  states  it  upon  the 
^tand.  What  was  it?  To  avoid  scandal !  Oh,  yes;  to  avoid  scandal. 
Well,  gentlemen,  when  he  came  upon  the  stand  he  seemed  to  have  gotten 
<)ver  that  disease.  It  did  not  seem  to  afflict  him  any  longer.  "  No  pent-up 
Utica  contracted  his  powers"  of  scandal  upon  the  stand.  He  did  not 
<'onfine  himself  to  the  small  game  of  a  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General.     He  reached  his  hand  out  to  the  august  body  of  the  Senate 
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of  the  United  States  and  attempted  to  drag  a  Senator  down  in  his 
testimony.  He  reached  his  hand  out  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  talked  of  the  corruption  of  the  Post-Office  Committee, 
before  which  he  had  been  examined,  and  the  subcommitte  of  the 
Post-Office  Committee  were  implicated  inferentiallj  by  his  testimony, 
A  beaatifal  creature  to  avoid  scandal !  He  took  in  the  Senate,  he  took 
in  the  House,  and  he  took  in  the  Second  Assistant  Postma^ster-GreneraU 
and  like  Alexander,  I  suppose,  wept  because  there  were  not  other  polit- 
ical worlds  to  conquer  while  he  was  telling  his  story.  Gentlemen,  in  the 
language  of  the  street,  that  lacks  the  requisite  thickness.  Xo  man  can 
believe  such  a  story,  least  of  all  my  eloquent  and  acute  Mend  who  is  to 
argue  this  case  hereafter.  He  cannot  believe  it,  except  as  a  prosecuting 
officer.  I  would  not  do  his  intellect,  for  which  I  have  an  admiration,  the 
gross  injustice  of  supposing  for  a  moment  that  he  would  ever  have  en- 
tertained it  or  given  it  the  slightest  credence.  What  an  improbable, 
ridicnlons  story  all  this  is.  The  only  motive  for  keeping  it  from  the 
public  was  scandal.  When  he  comes  here,  scandal  is  his  whole  theme. 
Well,  gentlemen,  the  fact  is  in  evidence  that  the  gentleman  had  told 
that  story  and  some  more  I  suppose,  to  a  grand  jury,  who  of  course  were 
roundly  abused  by  the  newspapers  of  the  country  because  they  did  not 
find  a  bill  of  indictment  according  to  Walsh's  testimony.  That  grand 
jury  evidently  did  not  believe  Walsh. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  What  evidence  is  there  about  that  grand  jury  before 
this  jurj^t 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Did  he  not  state  he  had  been  examined  before  the 
grand  jury  !    Is  it  not  in  proof f 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  was  before  the  grand  jury,  but  there  is  no  proof 
as  to  his  being  examined,  or  as  to  what  he  testified  to. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Not  as  to  what  he  testified  to,  nor  have  I  said  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Merrick.  You  said  they  did  not  believe  him. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  said  that  whatever  he  said  they  did  not  believe 
him,  nor  do  I.  I  am  forced  to  this  conclusion  against  my  will,  for  he  is 
a  good-looking  fellow,  and  has  a  great  many  good  qualities,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  and  I  am  sorry  he  is  here. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  say  they  did  believe  him. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  They  did  not  find  any  bill. 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  was  a  bill  against  Brady  already  upon  that  mat- 
tiT,  but  there  was  a  failure  to  connect  the  other  man. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  If  I  had  wanted  any  proof  that  they  did  not  find 
the  bill  after  examining  Walsh,  1  would  have  found  it  in  the  counte- 
nance of  my  friend  when  the  grand  jury  came  in.  That  was  record 
enough  for  me. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  don't  believe  I  was  in  court. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Oh,  yes,  you  were;  and  you  looked  as  if  you  had 
lost  every  friend  that  you  had  upon  earth,  and  you  had  no  money 
to  bury  them.  And  just  here  I  want  to  do  my  friend  and  the  other 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  justice,  which  is  what  they  do  not  mete  out 

to  U8. 

Mr.  Merrick,  We  are  going  to  give  you  justice. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  hope  you  are.  I  hope  you  are  going  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  some  signs  of  repentance  in  you.  If 
you  are  going  to  give  us  justice,  now  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to 
yon,  even  at  this  late  day. 

When  the  Government  did  not  seem  to  be  proceeding  quite  so  well 
with  this  trial,  before  they  struck  upon  this  lovel}^  witness,  Walsh,  the 
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newspapers  that  had  been  abusing  us  all  the  time,  that  they  had  been 
fed  with  so  much  raw  meat  that  they  must  bite  somebody,  turneil 
to  give  them  a  share  or  two  and  charged  that  they  were  in  col- 
lusion with  us.  They  never  were.  Tliey  have  fought  us  honestly^ 
bitterly,  and  viciously  from  the  beginning,  and  the  circumstance  that  I 
discussed  a  moment  ago,  about  the  grand  jury  coming  in  and  the  sor- 
rowful face  my  friend  exhibited  is  one  proof  of  the  fact  that  their  hearts 
are  in  the  work.  If  this  jury  fails  to  convict  these  i)arties  it  will  not  be 
their  fault ;  they  have  done  their  duty,  their  whole  duty,  and  more  than 
their  duty,  a  thousand  times. in  the  case.  They  have  left  nothiug  un- 
done that  I  know  of  either  in  the  shape  of  intimidation,  persuasion,  or 
testimony  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  Walsh's  story  a  creditable  story,  take 
it  in  all  its  different  lights?  Can  any  man  believe  that  a  man  failiufj:^ 
needing  money,  will  stand  by  and  see  himself  robbed  and  not  assault 
the  robber,  not  cry  for  help,  not  have  him  arrested,  not  tell  his  dearest 
IViend,  and  give  no  better  reason  than  that  Mr.  Walsh  gave,  that  he 
wanted  to  avoid  scandal  ?  Upon  that  testimony,  if  true,  disproving' 
their  indictment,  rests  tbeir  whole  case  ;  ay,  more  tlian  their  case.  It  is 
proclaimed  that  the  (lovernment  has  staked  upon  it  as  well  as  the 
l)roseeution.  A  tine  foundation  for  a  government,  a  miserable  sandy 
foundation  fcu^  a  jn'osecution.  Gentlemen,  I  leave  that  topic  for  the 
time,  and  do  not  expect  to  refer  to  it  again,  except  incidentally.  I  am 
iu)t  the  esiH'cial  counsel  for  General  Brady,  and  I  only  discuss  this  qu<\s- 
tion  as  it  lias  a  bearing  upon  the  whole  case.  His  counsel  will  go  into 
other  facts  that  disprove  this  testimony.  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  ti> 
do  so. 

I  now  pass  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Boone.  He  was  brought  her  under 
very  unfavorable  circumstances  so  fiir  as  he  was  concerned.  I  do  not 
l>rop()se  to  contradict  Mr.  Boone,  and  I  do  not  i)ropose  by  iimueiulo  to 
sa^'  that  he  did  not  tell  the  truth.  I  think,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  case,  with  six  indictments  pending  liere  against  him,  that  he  ex- 
hibited remarkable  heroism  and  conrage.  The  great  point  was  to  prove 
by  Mr.  Boone,  and  my  friend  struggled  for  it,  and  he  angled  for  it  as 
Izaac  Walton  would  have  angled  for  a  trout  in  a  brook,  that  at  the  time 
S.  W.  Dorsev  was  in  the  Senate  he  had  an  interest  in  these  contractus. 
Mr.  Boone  wa.^  the  man  who  had  prei)ared  the  circulars  and  sent  them 
out  previous  to  making  the  bids.  He  had  hel[)ed  to  i)rei)are  the  bids 
and  the  whole  thing  in  regard  to  these  contracts  that  were  made  to  go 
into  effect  July  1,  187S.  He  knew  all  tlie  transaction,  and  with  the 
tluimb-screws  of  six  indictments  upon  him,  they  could  not  make  him 
swear  that  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  had  a  cent  of  interest  in  the  trans- 
action. He  swoie  he  had  not.  Albert  E.  Boone  may  do  what  he 
pleases  the  rest  of  his  life,  but  I  will  ever  have  a  resi)ect  for  the  man 
who  could  not  be  made  to  lie  even  uj)on  the  rack.  I  do  not  mean  to 
insinuate  that  the  counsel  wanted  to  make  him  lie ;  but  it  was  the  theory 
of  th(»  prosecution  stated  here  in  the  opening  and  reiterated  a  huiulred 
times,  no  occasion  left  unoccupied  to  state  it,  that  S.  W\  Dorsey  had  an 
interest  m  these  contracts  all  the  time  ;  and  here  was  a  man  that  did 
have  an  interest  in  them,  and  that  knew  all  about  them,  and  with  this 
tremendous  ])ressure  put  upon  him  by  the  Government  he  swore  that 
Dorsey  had  no  interest  in  them  ;  that  Peck  and  John  W.  Dorsey  and 
Mneir  and  himself  were  the  only  parties  who  had  any  interest  in  thost^ 
contracts.  What  else  does  Boone  swear  to  ?  Does  he  swear  that  those 
bitis  were  put  in  upon  routes  where  the  service  was  insufficient  and  the 
time  was  slow  in  order  to  get  expedition  and  make  money  f    He  swears 
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right  the  reverse.  He  disproves  that  charffe  of  the  prosecution.  What 
else  does  he  prove  I  He  proves  that  these  contracts  were  fair,  open, 
honest  contract**,  that  there  was  nothing  wrongin  them  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  That  is  their  witness,  loaded  with  chains,  and  yet  he  dared  to 
tell  the  truth.  Whatever  fortune  may  have  done  for  that  man,  and 
however  much  he  may  have  been  scarred  in  his  contact  with  life,  there 
issomethingof  the  hero  in  him  when  he  would  thus  testify  with  such  temp- 
tation on  the  one  hand  and  such  tearful  penalties  on  the  other.  He  testi- 
fies, and  in  that  testimony  he  corroborates  Mr.  Vaile  fully,  that  he  went 
out  of  that  organization  or  company  in  1878.  That  is  their  own  testi- 
mou}.  Vaile  testifies  to  it  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  their  testimony  that 
that  copartnership  was  dissolved  in  August,  1878,  and  he  went 
out  of  it  and  Vaile  came  into  it.  Now,  gentlemen,  up  to  that  time 
where  is  the  conspiracy  f  Where  is  the  proof  that  these  parties  bid 
aloue  on  infrequent  service  and  slow  time?  The  fact  may  be  so.  It  is 
quite  likely  it  is  so.  1  need  not  tell  this  jury,  who  are  men  of  business, 
that  it  takes  more  capital  to  carry  the  mail  on  a  route  where  the  time  is 
fast  and  where  the  trips  are  frequent  than  it  does  where  the  time  is  slow 
and  the  trips  are  infrequent.  They  had  not  very  much  money,  that  is 
in  proof,  too.  Boone  had  to  go  out  because  they  had  not  money  even  to 
stock  the  routes  they  got.  They  were  astonished  at  getting  the  number 
of  routes  they  did.  They  got  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  routes.  They 
got  more  than  they  could  handle.  They  required  money,  and  in  order 
to  get  that  money  Boone  went  outawd  Vaile  got  into  this  copartnership. 
Where  is  there  one  sciutiUa  of  proof,  up  to  the  time  I  am  now  speaking 
of,  that  any  such  thing  as  a  conspiracy  existed  between  any  of  these 
parties  !  It  is  not  in  the  record.  It  has  not  been  produced.  It  is  a 
chimera  evolved  from  the  fertile  imagination  of  tfte  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cation,  and  has  no  existence  anywhere  else  upon  the  habitable  globe. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  If  your  honor  please,  Mr.  Carpenter  is  now  about  to 
pass  to  a  new  topic,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  hour 
for  adjournment  has  about  arrived. 

The  Court.  We  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning. 

At  this  point  (2  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,   AUGUST    15,   1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

3Ir.  Carpenter.  [Resuming.]  If  the  court  please,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  I  shall  proceed  now  to  lay  before  j^ou  in  as  compact  form  as  I 
can  the  evidence  ux>on  each  of  these  routes  authorizing  the  additional 
trips  ordered  by  the  department,  and  the  expedition  of  time.  Before  I 
commence  upon  that  subject  I  desire  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the 
law  and  the  contract  made  between  the  department  and  the  contractor. 
We -have  heard  a  great  deal  during  this  trial  in  regard  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  payment  for  additional  trips  and  increase  of  expedition. 
There  has  been  no  end  of  the  complaint  in  regard  to  giving  us,  for  in- 
stance, fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars,  when  it  was  in  evidence  by  a 
subcontract  on  file  in  the  department  that  the  subcontractor  was  not 
getting  more  than  one-half  or  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  contractor  was, 
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Now,  gentlemen,  the  law  fixes  the  rate  of  pay  for  additional  trips,  an<l 
it  fixes  the  rate  for  increase.    There  has  been  some  uiisonderstanding^ 
about  these  terms.    The  law  uses  the  term  additional  trips  when  more 
trips  are  put  on  a  route,  and  it  uses  the  term  increase  when  the  time  is 
shortened,  and  in  the  various  petitions  that  have  been  filed  and  intro- 
duced in  evidence,  I  suppose  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  them  ask  for  iu- 
crease,  and  that  means,  according  to  the  law,  shortening  of  time,  and. 
not  trips  at  all.    Whenever  more  trips  are  put  upon  a  youte,  that 
is  termed  by  the  law  and  in  the  contract  additional  trips.    Xow,  this 
contract  provides  for  it,  and  the  law  fully  authorizes  it.    The  contract 
is  in  evidence,  spread  at  large  upon  this  record,  and  was  read  to  this 
jury  by  Mr.  Bliss.    The  law  provides  that  when  additional  trips  are  or- 
dered by  the  Postmaster-General  the  pay  for  those  trips  shall  be  pro 
rata.    That  is  to  say,  if  $1,000  is  paid  for  one  trip  a  week,  and  two  ad- 
ditional trips  are  added,  the  pay  is  $3,000.    The  Postmaster-GTeueral 
has  no  discretion  in  the  matter.    The  contract  fixes  the  price.    It  is  a 
pro  rata  price  according  tp  the  trips,  and  just  so  if  the  trips  are  decreased, 
the  pay  is  decreased  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  law  provides,  and 
this  contract  provides,  that  in  case  the  route  is  expedited,  and  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  animals  is  increased  in  consequence  of  that  expedition, 
the  pay  shall  be  pro  rata.    That  is  the  contract  under  which  every  one 
of  these  routes,  and  every  route  in  the  United  States,  is  run.    So  the 
Postmaster-General  had  no  choice  upon  that  subject.    If  he  expedited 
the  route  at  all  it  was  pro  rata  according  to  the  number  of  men  and 
animals,  if  the  proof  before  him  showed  it  was  necessary,  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  men  and  animals  upon  a  slower  time.    Undoubtedly  the 
Government,  like  anybody  else,  may  make  a  contract  for  less  if  the 
contractor  will  submit  to  it,  and  in  cases  where  he  did  make  such  a 
proposition — in  some  of  these  cases — the  expedition  was  for  less.    But 
the  Government  have  no  right  to  complain,  and  it  is  disingenuous  on  the 
part  of  the  counsel  for  the  Government  to  pretend  in  every  one  of  these 
cases  that  the  Government  should  have  got  this  carried  at  the  lowest 
possible  rate.    The  contractor  Avas  the  person  to  receive  the  expedition. 
He  was  the  only  person  who  could  do  it,  and  his  contract  provided  that 
the  pay  should  be  pro  rata  for  the  additional  trips.    So  much  for  that 
objection. 

Again.  It  has  been  said,  gentlemen,  and  insisted  upon,  that  there 
was  great  extravagance  in  regard  to  these  routes;  that  these  routes  in 
the  West  were  immensely  extravagant;  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  paid  than  we  ought  to  have  had,  and  when  we  undertook  to  intn)- 
duce  proof  to  show  that  they  were  not  Extravagant,  to  show  the  price  of 
hay  and  gi'aiu  and  labor,  to  show  that  the  routes  as  let  were  not  ex- 
travagant in  price,  the  gentlemen  objected,  and  his  honor  sustained 
them  and  put  us  m  this  position.  Thej'  charge  us  with  being  extrava- 
gant. We  offered  to  prove  that  we  were  not.  They  said  we  should  not, 
and  the  court  sustained  their  position.  I  know  it  looks  extravagant 
to  see  a  route  expedited  as  some  of  these  routes  were,  but,  gentlemen, 
if  you  think  for  a  moment,  there  is  nothing  extravagant  about  it. 

Now,  let  us  take  an  illustration  that  is  close  at  home.  I  want  to  go 
to  Baltimore  by  horse  and  buggy,  and  I  have  a  whole  day  to  go  in..  It 
is  forty  miles.  I  can  take  a  good  horse  and  jog  along  and  get  there  at 
night."  But  suppose  I  want  to  go  there  in  four  hours  by  that  same  con- 
veyance. How  many  horses  does  it  take  me  then  ?  1  go  in  one  day 
with  myself  and  one  horse  and  a  buggy,  or  I  can  ride  it  on  horseback. 
But  if  I  want  to  go  in  four  hours  by  the  same  conveyance  it  requires 
three  additional  men  and  seven  additional  horses.     It  is  forty  miles. 
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Xoa  have  a  pair  of  horses  a,ud  you  drive  them  ten  miles  an  hour,  and 
yon  have  to  have  the  next  pair  ready  to  hitch  in  in  making  that  sort  of 
time.  You  can  make  ten  miles  with  two  horses,  twenty  with  four, 
thirty  with  six,  and  forty  with  eight.  You  have  to  have  three  men  at 
the  middle  station  to  take  care  ot  your  horses.  There  it  is,  a  plain  illus- 
tration right  at  home. 

Bat  It  is  said  that  so  much  speed  is  unnecessary.  Gentlemen,  this  is 
getting  to  be  a  fast  country,  and  the  West  is  the  fastest  part  of  it. 
They  do  not  put  up  with  anything  slow  there,  and  if  anybody  wants  to 
go  slow,  he  had  better  not  go  to  the  West. 

I  propose  to  take  up  these  routes  and  go  through  them,  giving  in  some 
cases  a  brief  history  from  the  proof  and  the  geographical  section  of  the 
country,  and  to  go  through  it  succinctly  and  as  rapidjy  as  I  can.  I  will 
take  first 

ROUTE  38145,  OJO   OALIENTE  TO   ANIMAS   CITY. 

« 

This  route  has  been  the  subject  of  the  most  severe  animadversions. 
A  letter  of  Senator  Dorsey's  was  introduced  here  in  regard  to  Brady  in- 
creasing the  route  from  Garland  to  Santa  F6,  and  I  want  to  read  the 
letter: 

United  States  Senate  Chamber, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  10,  1878. 
Hon.  T.  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assistant  Post  master- General : 

Sib  :  In  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  it 
will  become  necessary  to  increase  the  mail  service  from  the  terminus  of  that  railroad 
fionth  of  Fort  Garland,  Colorado,  to  Santa  F4,  New  Mexico,  to  7  times  a  week  with 
fast  schedule.  This  will  give  the  people  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  their  mail  ten  or 
\2  hours  quicker  than  they  get  it  now. 

I  write  this  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  route  from  Fort  Garland  by  Taos  to 
Santa  F^  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  which,  for  upwards  of  100  miles, 
cuts  through  an  enormously  deep  and  impassable  ca&on.  The  railroad  runs  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  and  there  is  and  can  be  no  connection  between  the  line  of  lail- 
road  and  the  Fort  Garland  and  Santa  F6  mail  route.  The  route  which  connects  with 
the  railroad  is  the  Garland,  Conejos  and  Ojo  Caliente  route.  This  is  the  one  to  be 
increased,  and  to  which  I  call  your  special  attention,  and  ask  that  you  examine  your 
maps  before  action  is  taken. 

The  route  from  Garland  via  Taos  cannot  be  moved  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  as  it  supplies  a  number  of  local  offices,  including  Taos,  and  as  there  is  an- 
other route  already  in  operation  connecting  directly  with  the  railroad  which  should 
be  increased. 

I  send  you  a  diagram  received  from  parties  in  Santa  F^. 
Very  resi>ectfully, 

S.  W.  DORSET. 

Now,  gentlemen,  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  physical  structure 
of  that  country,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  mail  for  New  Mexico,  and 
especially  to  Santa  F^  and  the  Lower  Eio  Grande,  went  via  Trinidad 
down  to  Las  Vegas  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  to  Santa  F^,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles.  The  Rio  Grande  Railway 
crossed  to  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  at  La  Veta  Pass  and  to  the 
west  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  at  Alamosa,  That  reduced  the  distance 
from  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  The  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  Territory  and  a  large 
number  of  citizens  wrote  to  Senator  Dorsey  urging  him  to  get  a  daily 
mail  route  established  from  the  end  of  the  Rio  Grande  Railroad  to  Santa 
F^,  by  which  means  the  business  men  of  Santa  Fe  and  the  government 
officials  could  leave  that  city  in  the  morning  at  5  o'clock  and  catch  the 
train  the  same  evening.    In^consequence  of  these  applications,  and  from 
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his  personal  knowledg^e  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  country,  Senatoi" 
Dorsey  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Post-Uffice  Department,  which  I  have  already 
read. 

His  brother,  John  W.  Dorsey,  had  a  large  proportion  of  this  roiito 
proposed  to  be  so  increased,  but  instead,  however,  of  increasing  tho 
route  of  John  W.  Dorsey  in  consequence  of  the  letter  written  by  Sen- 
ator Dorsey,  General  Brady  discontinued  that  part  of  John  W.  Dorsey 's- 
route  between  Garland  and  Ojo  Caliente,  and  established  a  new  route^ 
which  was  let  to  Barlow  &  Sanderson,  who  run  a  daily  line  of  stages- 
there  until  the  railway  was  completed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chama  River. 
Xow,  the  route  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Parrott  City^  as  the  petitions  and 
letters  and  witness  called  here  by  the  Government  show,  became  very 
important  on  account  of  the  wonderful  development  of  the  mining  in- 
terests in  that  region.  It  was  expedited  and  made  three  trips  a  week: 
instead  of  one.  Ithas  been  shown  here  in  evidence  that  even  on  three 
trips  a  week  the  mail  was  s.o  enormous  that  at  times  it  took  several 
horses  to  caiTy  it.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  over  the  line  of  this 
mail  route  the  Denver  and  Eio  Grand  Railway  has  been  constructe<l. 

A  city  has  sprung  up  on  the  line  of  the  route  known  as  Durango, 
where  there  was  not  a  soul  living  when  the  route  was  established,  whieli 
now  has  a  large  population  and  business,  and  the  wliole  country  from 
one  end  of  the  route  to  the  other  is  teeming  with  industry  and  progress. 
I  did  not  sui)i)ose  tbat  any  reasonable  nuin  would  qm  <tion  the  imi>or- 
tance  of  a  daily  mail  over  a  route  which  m  as  afterwc.rds  taken  up  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  at  an  enormous  expense.  If  the  mail  had. 
not  been  i  ceded  no  railway  would  have  b  'en  built.  If  the  people  were 
not  there  their  capitalists  would  not  spend  enormous  sums  to  build  a 
railroad  into  a  wilderness. 

liow,  gentlemen,  the  next  proof  that  has  been  introduced  in  this  case 
upon  this  subject  is  a  letter  by  the  United  States  district  attorney  for 
the  district  of  !New  Mexico : 

Saxta  F£,  Nkw  Mexico,  J2)nl  *2A,  lc<79. 
Hon.  T.  J.  Brady, 

Second  ^lasifttant  Poatmaater- General 4 

Sir:  I  respectfully  bee  to  call  your  attentiou  to  the  fact  that  Southwestern  Colorada 
and  North  west  ei  n  New  Mexico  have  a  large  population  which  is  being  rapidly  aug- 
mented by  immigration  into  the  miniug  districts  of  that  country,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  its  rapid  settlement,  important  towns  are  springing  up  along  the  Animaa, 
San  Juan,  and  other  rivers  which  drain  that  prosperous  section.  Among  these  points 
are  the  important  towns  of  Pierra  Amarilla,  Animas  City,  i  nd  the  new  and  important 
military  post  known  as  Fort  Lewis,  at  Pagosa  Springs.  Our  only  means  of  communi- 
cation with  these  points  is  by  the  weekly  and  tedious  ser\ice  supplied  from  your  de- 
partment, between  Ojo  Caliente,  in  this  Territory,  and  Parrott  City,  Colorado,  unless- 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  circuitous  postal  sen^ice  supplied  from  Alamosa  to  Pagosa,. 
which  is  impracticably  roundabout.  It  would  greatly  promote  needed  rapid  com- 
munication between  this  city  and  Southwestern  Colorado  if  the  Ojo  Caliente  and  Par- 
rott City  mail  route  could  be  increased  to  a  daily,  yrith  fast  iinie.  The  establishment 
of  such  a  valuable  service  on  said  route  would  not  only  meet  the  urgent  demands  of 
the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  government  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
but  would  also  facilitate  local  commercial  development  along  said  route. 

Should  you  find  it  possible  to  increase  the  service,  as  now  suggested  pn  the  routs 
named,  you  would,  by  ordering  such  increase  as  early  as  possible,  gas&ily  accommo- 
date the  government  and  State  and  Territorial  business  of  this  section  and  of  Col- 
rado. 

Hoping  that  you  may  be  able  to  early  supply  the  rapid  service  here  suggested,  I 
remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

SIDNEY  M.  BARNES, 
United  States  Attorney  for  District  of  New  Mexico^ 
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The  next  is  a  letter  dated  April  24, 1870,  with  the  official  direction, 
sind  is  as  follows : 

.Sir  :  I  beg  to  trausmit  herewith  a  petition  signed  by  the  most  promLuent  citizens  of 
New  Mexico,  including  the  chief  military  as  well  as  civil  officers  of  that  Territory, 
]ir«;iiig  an  increase  of  mails  on  the  route  named  in  the  petition.  As  I  am  personally 
familiar  with  the  facts  stated,  and  know  the  necessity  for  this  additional  service,  I 
s*imply  write  this  to  add  my  testimony  to  theirs. 
Yours,  truly, 

S.  W.  DORSET. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jurj",  this  letter  has  been  commented  upon ; 
and  what  does  th^  letter  prove  f  That  Brady  and  Dorsey  were 
cimspii-utorsf  That  l>o.  ey  w»s  writing  letters  to  Brady,  sending  him 
l>etitions  fmm  other  i)eople,  and  personally  hurting  this  service  wbe»i  he 
was  a  private  citizen  and  \jhen  he  was  interested  in  this  route,  indica- 
ting in  any  way  any  interest  of  his — does  it  show  that  he  and  Bjady 
Trere  conspiring,  or  does  it  show  what  the  simple  fo  it  was,  that  he  got 
the  .service  he  had  and  put  in  the  proof  that  he  was  entitled  to  it. 

Now,  on  page  815  : 

Hon.  T.  J.  Bkady, 

*Sfrmd  Jssiittant  Postmaf^ter-General : 

The  nndfrsijjned,  citizens  of  Santa  V6  and  vicinity,  most  earnestly  recommend  that 
tlif  uiail  service  on  the  rout«  from  Ojo  Calieute  to  Parrott  City  be  increased  to  a 
flatly,  and  the  speed  increased  to  four  miles  an  hour. 

Northwestern  New  Mexico  and  the  southern  part  of  Colorado  are  exclusively  sup- 
plietl  by  this  route,  and  the  country  now  has  a  lar^e  population  which  is  being  rapidly 
ad«le<l  to  by  immigration.  This  route  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  people  of  that 
*»eetion,  and  indirectly  of  the  whole  bunness  community  of  this  Tenitory  and  Col- 
ora<lo. 

We  urgently  ask  that  this  increase  be  ordered  at  once,  and  will  humbly  pray,  &c. 

That  is  signed  by  two  sheets  of  petitioners  who  give  their  names  and  their  busi- 
iie!»s. 

You  will  recollect,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk.  This  is  the  route  upon  which  Anthony  Joseph  was  the 
subcontractor.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  that  the  route  could 
•not  be  run  in  fifty  hours.  The  route  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-one 
miles  long,  I  think.  I  do*  not  recollect  the  exact  distance,  but  some- 
where from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  mi'es 
long.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  a  great  deal  of  comment 
to  .show  that  this  rout^  could  not  be  run  in  fifty  hours.  Now,  if  it  had 
l>een  two  hundred  miles  long,  with  a  schedule  of  four  miles  an  hour,  it 
would  have  been  exactly  fifty  hours  schedule.  The  schedule  made  here 
'»'*a.s  a  fraction  more  than  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  Now,  here  are 
all  these  pi  eminent  citizens  living  in  Santa  Fe,  and  having  business  upon 
this  ronte,  urging  it,  and  asking  that  the  speed  be  increased  to  four 
miles  an  hour. 

Un  page  816 : 

Santa  Ff:^  New  Mexico, 

April  IH,  1879. 

Hon.  T.  J.  Bradt. 

^Second  Assistant  P.  M,  General^  Washington,  I).  C.  : 

Sir  :  I  sFjfiic*^  a  petition  to-day  asking  an  increase  of  service  on  the  mail  route  from 
Ojo  Calieute,  N.  M.,  to  Parrott  City,  Colorado. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  given  in  aai'i  petition,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  ff>I lowing  facts  and  causes  why  the  service  should  be  increased  to  daily : 

An  appropriation  has  been  mVde  of  s:W,000  for  ^he  parpo^^e  of  building  a  military 
po^t  at  Pagosa  Springs,  ('olorado  (Fort  Lewis),  and  i}»now  even  a  post  of  considerable 
<»oii'<«»(inence  ;  its  importance  will  be  increased  in  the  near  future.  This  post  of  Fort 
LewiM  is  a  part  of  this  military  district,  with  headquartei^s  at  Santa  Fe.    At  present  it 
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takes  two  weeks,  usually  three,  to  communicate  and  receive  answer,  when  with  a  daily 
mail,  with  speed  increased,  it  should  take  but  four  days.  The  commanding  general^ 
Edward  Hatch,  and  chief  quartermaster,  Msgor  Dana,  signed  the  petition  very  cheer- 
fully, having  been  annoyed  j9o  long  uy  the  vexatious  delays  of  slow  mails  in  important 
communications. 

One  result  of  the  establishing  of  a  permanent  post  at  Fort  Lewis  has  been  to  caase 
a  Isirge  increase  of  population  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  necessity  for  rapid  commauica- 
tion  has  increased  with  equal  rapidity.  •» 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv't, 

ED.  WEBSTER. 

On  page  817 : 

Headquarters,  District  of  New  Mexico, 

Santa  Fe,  JV.  if.,  ApHl  I7ih,  1^9. 

My  Dear  General  :  I  shall  be  thankful  for  a  daily  line  to  Pagosa.     There  are  large 
settlements  west  of  the  new  Fort  Lewis,  which  it  will  benefit  greatly.     If  the  petitiou 
going  from  here  will  have  any  influence,  it  has  signers  enough  to  insure  it. 
Yours,  trulv, 

EDWARD  HATCH. 
General  S.  W.  Dorsey, 

fFashingtmij  1),  C. 

On  tlie  same  page : 

Secretary's  Office,  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 

Santa  F4,  N.  M,,  April  Iblk,  1879. 

The  honorable  the  Postmaster-General: 

Sir  :  In  view  of  the  rapid  and  increasing  settlement  of  Northwestern  New  Mexico^ 
and  Southwestern  Colorado,  with  important  mineral  and  agricultural  interests  devel- 
oped and  developing,  I  heartily  concur  in  the  efibrts  being  made  to  establish  daily  mail 
service  between  Ojo  Caliente,  New  Mexico,  via  Pagosa  Springs,  to  Parrott  City,"Colo- 
rado. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

W,  G.  RITCH. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  man  in  Colorado  who  knows  more  about  \t 
than  anj^  man  in  it — the  Hon.  J.  B.  Chaffee,  who  represented  that 
State  so  long  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  with  so  much  ability : 

New  York,  April  14«A,  1879. 

Hon.  D.  M.  Kky, 

Postmaster- General  J  Washington,  D.  C, : 

Dear  Sir  :  Some  time  during  the  winter  I  indorsed  several  petitions  asking  for  in- 
crease of  mail  service  from  Parrott  City  to  Ojo  Caliente  to  three  times  a  week,  and 
with  a  faster  schedule. 

I  learn  this  increabe  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  I  write  again  to  urge  you  to  mak& 
the  order  for  it. 
Hoping  that  you  will  consider  this  at  once, 
I  am,  truly,  yours, 

J.  B.  CHAFFEE. 

On  the  same  page  a  petition : 

To  the  Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

I'obtmastet^- General : 

Sib:  We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Ojo  Caliente,  N.  M.,  and  vicinity,  supplied 
by  mail  route  No.  38145,  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Parrott  City,  Col.,  would  resx>ectfully 
represent  that  the  service  as  now  carried,  viz,  one  time  a  week,  is  entirely  inadequate 
to  our  wants  in  that  behalf;  that  the  country  through  which  this  route  now  runs  is 
already  thickly  settled  be^iides;  and  increasing  immigration  is  steadily  pouring  wio 
the  country,  and  that  the  mail  now  is  nearly  always  delayed,  particularly  third-class 
matter,  in  consequence  of  its  great  bulk  and  weight. 

We  would,  therefore,  very  respectfully  but  most  urgently  request  and  petition  you 
to  have  service  on  this  ronte  increased  to  at  least  three  trips  a  week  and  on  a  shorter 
schedule  ;  and  we  would  ever  pray. 
Resi>ectfully, 
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Signed  by.  the  citizens  of  that  place.    On  the  same  page  a  letter  from 
a  distinguished  jurist  in  that  State: 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  April  16th,  1879. 

Hon.  Postmaster-General, 

Washington,  D.  C. : 

Sir:  In  view  of  the  rapidly  developing  condition  of  Southwestern  Colorado,  I 
would  reepeclfnlly  reqnest  yonr  attention  to  the  subject  of  increasing  the  service  on 
the  ront«  from  Pan'ott  City  via  Pagosa  Springs,  Colorado,  to  Ojo  Caliente,  N.  M.  This 
conntry  is  filling  up  very  rapidly,  and  daily  service  is  really  clue  those  people,  and  I 
respectfully  suggest  a  daily  mail  on  the  routes  named. 
Respectfully, 

THOMAS  M.  BOWEN, 

Judge  4th  Distric), 

And  on  these  numerous  petitions  that  were  sent  forward  there  was 
thi.s  indorsement : 

We  respect  full  v  recommend  the  increase  of  service  herein  prayed  for.  % 

H.  M.  TELLER. 
N.  P.  HILL. 

!N^ow,  then,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  route  about  which  perhaps  more  has 
been  said  than  any  other  out  of  all  the  routes  in  this  indictment.  This 
is  the  route  upon  which  Jesus  Hernandez,  the  postmaster,  madesomany 
complaints,  and  said  that  the  mail  could  not  be  carried  in  that  time. 
This  is  the  route  where  there  was  a  complaint  that  there  were  no  bridges, 
and  they  had  to  go  higher  up  the  river  to  cross  when  there  was  a  freshet, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  postal  laws  and  postal  regula- 
tions that  want  of  bridges  and  communications  of  that  sort  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  The  contractor  looks  out  for  that.  And  this  is  the 
route  upon  which  Mr.  Anthony  Joseph  was  here  upon  the  stand  for  a 
long  time  and  testified  that  the  mail  could  not  be  carried.  Why !  Be- 
cause he  only  ran  part  of  the  time.  He  did  not  run  in  the  night  at  all, 
and  he  did  not  have  horses  enough  to  run  at  any  time.  He  was  fined, 
and  fined  repeatedly,  because  he  did  not  have  sufficient  horses  to  carry 
the  mail,  and  because  he  would  not  carry  it  at  night. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  the  route  could  have  been  carried  in  that  time. 
These  citizens  who  petition  for  this  route,  these  men  who  write  these 
letters,  who  are  to  be  believed  in  the  case,  say  that  it  could.  Is  it  to  be 
said  that  such  men  as  Chaffee,  and  Teller  and  Hill — I  do  not  mention 
them  because  of  their  official  positions,  but  I  mention  them  specifically 
l>ecause  this  jury  knows  who  those  men  are — and  such  other  men  as 
General  Hatch,  and  the  men  that  signed  these  petitions,  the  business 
men  of  that  community,  are  not  to  be  believed.  Which  is  the  best  proof 
of  the  time  in  which  that  mail  could  be  carried  !  This  testimony — for 
it  is  testimony,  and  it  is  in  this  case  as  testimony — or  the  statement  of  a 
disappointed  contractor  f 

Mr.  WiLSOis :  Subcontractor. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes ;  subcontractor.  And  that  is  the  trouble  with 
nearly  all  the  witnesses  that  have  been  here.  They  took  a  subcontract. 
Theydid  not  put  men  and  horses  on  the  route  to  run  the  mail  in  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  regulation.  They  were  fined.  They  lost  money 
l>ecause  they  did  not  perform  the  service  adequately.  They  were  angry 
about  it,  and  then  they  come  here  and  testify  that  the  mail  could  not 
have  been  carried  over  the  route  anyway.  The  records  of  the  depart- 
ment show  that  it  has  been  carried  over  the  route  from  the  time  that 
Joseph  gave  it  up,  or  from  the  time  that  Jaramilla  gave  it  up  until 
this  contract  expired.    There  was  no  trouble  when  Barlow  &  Sander- 
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son  got  hold  of  the  contract.  When  they  became  the  subcontractors 
on  the  route  there  was  no  trouble  about  the  mail  being  earned.  Tell 
me  you  cannot  tarry  the  mail  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  The  thing  is  i)rei)osterous  and  ridiculous.  To 
be  sure  you  would  not  be  able  to  do  it  with  one  man  and  one  horse.  You 
have  to  have  horses  and  stations  enough  to  do  it,  and  then  there  is  no 
trouble  about  it.  Who  were  the  men  who  signed  these  requests,  these 
postmasters  and  the  subcontractor  Joseph  f  Why,  they  are  Mexicans, 
in  with  Joseph.  He  wanted  a  longer  schedule ;  he  wanted  easier  time 
and  to  get  the  same  pay,  and  these  fellows  were  trying  to  help  him.  How 
are  they  to  be  believed  instead  of  men  of  the  highest  character  and  of 
the  highest  position  in  this  country,  men  of  integrity  and  truth,  that 
any  man  on  that  jury  would  take  their  simple  statehient,  whether  they 
were  on  oath  or  not,  as  true  in  regard  to  any  fact  to  which  they  might 
testifv  i  Are  these  men  to  be  believed  or  are  the  men  to  be  believed 
who  come  here  and  make  such  a  bad  face  because  in  point  of  fact  they 
Ailed  to  perform  a  service  that  they  had  contracted  to  perform  ? 

ROUTE  40104,   PIOCHE   TO   MINERAL    PARK. 

The  next  route,  gentlemen,  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention  is  route 
40104,  Pioche  to  Mineral  Park.  This  is  another  one  of  the  best  abused 
routes  in  the  whole  concern. 

Pioche  is  in  Southern  Nevada,  directly  north  of  Mineral  Park  in  Ari- 
zona, and  this  line  is  the  only  connecting  route  between  Utah,  Nevada, 
the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Kailroad  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Coming  from  the  Central  on  the  north  to  Pioche  therf^  were  two 
daily  lines  of  mail,  coming  from  the  Southern  Pacific  on  the  south,  or 
from  the  Fort  Worth  and  Fort  Yuma  stage  line,  there  were  two  mails,  one 
dailv  and  one  tri- weekly,  to  Mineral  Park.  The  route  between  Pioche 
to  31ineral  Park  stood  between  these  daily  lines  from  the  north  and  the 
south,  it  was  the  middle  link,  and  was  increased  for  the  pur])ose,  and 
for  the  sole  purpose,  to  make  a  harmonious  daily  line  from  the  Central 
to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  down  through  the  heart  of  Nevada  and 
Arizona.  Referring  to  the  maj)  introduced  in  eviden(;e  you  will  see  the 
the  post  routes  coming  into  Pioche  from  the  north  and  those  coming  into 
iVIineral  Park  from  the  south  make  this  route  imjmrtant  and  necessary. 

Now,  another  feature  of  the  Pioche  route.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  in  the  evidence,  or  pretended  evidence,  and  the  news|)ai)ers,  about 
the  enormous  profits  made  by  the  contractor  on  this  route.  The  sub- 
contractor, Mr.  Jennings,  failed  to  carry  the  service  on  the  time  ordered 
by  the  department,  and  the  contractors  consequently  were  fined — as  I 
stated  to  you  yesterday,  gentlemen,  I  say  again  to  you  inthisconnection — 
$34,191.80,  the  whole  pay  during  tlie  time  that  these  fines  were  imposed 
and  deductions  made — for  there  were  both  finesand  deductions — was  only 
^r>0,000,  leaving  it  at  about  815,000  for  carrying  that  mail  over  that  route  . 
tor  two  years.  These  fines  and  deductions  still  remain  upon  the  books 
of  the  Post-Ofiice  Dejiartment  unremitted.  When  the  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  ascertained  that  tins  service  was  not  being  carried 
u]>on  schedule  time  he  reduced  it  to  one  trij)  a  week  without  one  month's 
extra  pay.  That  is  another  capital  specimen  of  proof  tending  to  show 
that  we  were  in  partnership  with  General  Brady,  lie  was  so  much 
vexed  that  this  service  was  not  better  performed  by  the  subcontractor 
that  he  reduced  the  service  on  the  route  to  one  trip  a  week  without  giv- 
ing us  a  month's  extra  i)ay.  In  that  case  he  made  an  illegal  order. 
He  had  no  right  to  refuse  us  the  month's  extra  pay.     That  month's  extra 
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pay  is  allowed  on  every  contract  where  a  route  is  discontinued  or  wliere 
the  number  of  trips  is  reduced  or  where  t4ie  schedule  time  is  increased. 
It  18  the  law  of  the  land.  When  you  make  a  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry  the  mail  from  the  Ist  of  Jnlj',  j  on  make  it,  for  instance,  in 
March,  and  you  prepare  to  c^irry  the  mail.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
thePostmaster-Generalmay  cutoffyour  whole  service,  whichmaybe  aloss 
to  you  of. thousands  of  dollars,  and  all  you  can  get  is  one  mouth's  extra 
pay.  You  are  entitled  to  it  whetlier  the  service  has  been  put  on  or  not.  It 
is  in  your  contract.  From  the  date  when  your  contract  is  signed,  any  al- 
teration of  that  contract  by  shortening  a  route,  by  abolishing  trips  or  by  de- 
<Teasing  expedition  gives  you  a  right  to  one  month's  extra  pay  by  fhe 
law.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ..o  decided.  They  decided  it  in  a  case  of 
great  hardship  where  a  man  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  money.  The  Su- 
jireme  Court  said  that  was  the  contract  and  the  extra  pay  wffs  liquidated 
damages,  and  he  had  the  right  to  that  extra  pay  from  the  moment  the 
contract  was  signed.  General  Brady  did  not  allow  it  to  us,  and  that  is 
the  on)3'  illegal  order  that  I  know  of  that  has  been  proved  in  these  whole 
proceedings  and  that  was  against  us,  against  oneofhisco-consivirators, 
as  the  gentlemen  for  the  prosecution  choose  to  term  us.  A  line  partner, 
to  discontinue  trips  and  not  even  i)ay  us  what  the  law  gives  us. 

This  route  was  afterward  increased  to  three  trips  a  week.  The  expe- 
<lition,  and  two  additional  trips — you  will  please  bear  this  in  mind,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jurj' — was  made  months  before  Senator  Dorsey  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  route,  and  before  it  was  turned  over  to  him.  This 
expedition  was  made  on  the  third  day  of  December,  1878,  and  Senator 
Dorsey 's  connection  with  the  route  did  not  eommence  until  the  13th  of 
Aj)ril,  1879.  It  was  increased  upon  petition,  and  upon  letters,  and  upon 
tlie  urgentrequest  of  the  people  living  along  the  line  of  the  route  to  con- 
nect these  two  great  lines  of  railway,  one  running  to  the  north  and  the 
other  running  to  the  south.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  increase, 
and  never  got  a  letter  or  a  petition  for  the  increase.  The  route  was  sub 
.s*.»qnently  transfeiTcd  to  Monroe  Salisbury,  who  had  the  connecting 
routes,  and  Dorsey  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it  afterw^ards.  No 
complaint  has  been  made  against  Mr.  Salisbury  in  regard  to  this  or  any 
<jtlier  of  his  numerous  expedited  routes, 

I  will  now  show  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  how  the  additional  trips 
came  to  be  put  on,  and  how  the  route  came  to  be  expedited  long  before 
we  had  anything  to  do  with  it.     I  read  from  pages  1303  and  1300; 

Prescott,  a.  T.,  Oct.  2l8ty  1878. 

Hou.  Tnos.  Bkady, 

Stcond  Jsit.  P.  M.  General f  Washington^  D.  C: 

Siu:  I  would  respect  fully  recommend  that  the  Hevvice  on  the  United  States  mail 
r.iiue  No.  40104,  from  Mineral  Park,  Arizona  Territory,  to  Piocbe,  Nevada,  be  increased 
fi*«>m  one  time  a  week  to  twice  a  week,  so  as  to  give  increased  mail  facilities  to  the 
citizens  supplied  with  mail  on  this  route,  and  I  hereby  indorse  any  application  of  the 
citizens  for  increased  mail  8»'rvice  on  this  route. 
I«am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  «&c., 

H.  S.  STEVENS, 

Delegate. 

Htm.  Tiios  Brady, 

Second  A$Ht.  P,  M,  General^  Wanhington^  D.  C: 

Sik:  I  would  respectfully  recommend  rliat  tbe  service  on  route  40104,  from  Min- 
eral Park,  Arizona  Territory,  to  Pioche,  Nevada,  be  expedited,  so  as  the  running  time 
«*liidl  be  60  hours  in  lieu  of  84  hours,  the  present  runuiuij  time  ;  and  would  hereby  in- 
dorse any  petition  of  the  citizens  on  said  route  for  expediting  the  service  on  said  route. 
I  aui,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

H.  S.  STEVENS, 

Delegate. 
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Here  is  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  that  we  all  know  something  about ^ 
a  pioneer  in  the  West,  a  man  who  has  been  prominent  in  civil  and  ir^ 
military  positions  in  the  country.  He  was  the  governor  of  Arizona  at: 
that  time :  • 

Territory  of  Arizona, 
I  Executive  Department, 

Prescott,  Arizona,  October  2l8t,  1878* 
Hon.  General  Key, 

Postmaster-  G  enera  I: 

Sir  :  I  learn  that  an  application  is  about  being  made  to  increase  the  service  on  the 
mail  route  between  Mineral  Park,  in  this  Territory,  and  Pioche,  Nevada,  from  once  to 
twice  a  week,  and  that  it  is  considered  also  very  desirable  to  reduce  the  present  run- 
ning time  from  85  to  60  honrs. 

The  increased  facilities  asked  for  would  be  very  beneficial  to  our  people  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  are  .very  much  needed  by  them,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  this  change  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  department. 

I  use  this  occasion  to  thank  you  for  the  advantages  conferred  on  this  place  by  the 
recent  improvement  on  the  route  to  Santa  F^. 

J.  C.  FREMONT, 

Governorj  ^t. 

Now  I  read  from  page  1307 : 

Hon.  Thos.  J.  Brady, 

Second  Asaf.  P.  Jf.  General : 

Sir:  The  Utah  Southern  Railroad  will  in  a  short  time  be  completed  to  Frisco.  From 
that  point  to  Pioche,  Nevada,  there  is  already  established  daily  mail  service,  which 
will  be  rapidly  taken  up  by  our  advanciug  railroad.  From  Pioche  to  Prescott  there  is 
running  a  tri-weekly  mail  service  on  slow  schedule.  It  is  important  that  emigrants- 
and  capital  from  the  East  should  have  a  more  direct  line  of  intercourse  with  the  richly 
developing  Territory  of  Arizona  than  the  present  circuitous  route  by  California  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  I  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  the  service  between  Pi- 
oche and  Prescott  be  increased  to  a  daily,  thus  giving  us  a  continuous  daily  service 
from  the  U.  P.  R.  R.  to  Southern  P.  R.  R.  at  Maricopa  Wells. 

It  is  superfluous  to  a<ld  that  the  States  and  Territorie**  yielding  the  precious  metals 
would  to-<lay  be  half  a  wilderness,  except  for  the  intercommunication  established  by 
the  P.  O.  Department. 
Respectfully, 

SIDNEY  DILLON, 

PresH  U.  P, 

The  States  and  Territories  that  are  furnishing  the  precious  metals  that 
have  kept  this  country  from  bankruptcy,  says  this  gentleman,  a  prom- 
inent business  man,  president  of  a  great  corporation,  would  be  half  a 
wilderness  but  for  the  communications  established  by  the  Post-Olfice  De- 
partment. Is  not  that  statement  worth  a  thousand  witnesses  who  come 
here  to  grumble  because  they  got  lined  as  subcontractors,  or  did  not  get 
money  enough  under  their  contracts? 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  reading  this  testimony  to  show  that  General 
Brady  was  justified  in  making  these  orders.  There  is  not  a  man  on 
that  jury,  or  in  the  world,  who  had  heard  or  read  of  this  case,  that 
does  not  believe  the  evidence  before  him  fully  justified  him  in  making 
them.  My  point  is  to  show  that  when  such  witnesses  say  a  rout^ 
is  necessary,  when  they  say  it  is  for  the  public  good,  when  they  say 
the  jmblic  service  requires  it,  and  when  they  say  the  local  business  re- 
quires it,  that  it  justifies  us  in  asking  for  additional  trips  and  for 
increase  of  expedition;  although,  in  that  particular  case,  we  did  not 
ask  for  it.  It  was  done  before  we  had  any  interest  in  the  route.  But, 
if  we  had  procured  it,  there  are  communications  from  those  men,  there  is 
testimony  from  the  foremost  men  in  that  region  of  country,  stating  that  it 
was  required  for  the  public  service  and  for  private  industries ;  and  I 
mention  it  to  show  that  we  were  justified  in  asking  it.    Is  there  any 
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man  on  that  jury  who  will  say  that  we  were  not  justified  in  asking  for 
additional  trips  and  an  increase  of  expedition  when  such  men  as  (Gov- 
ernor Fremont,  and  such  men  as  Sidney  Dillon  say  it  was  necessary  t 
Must  all  the  rest  of  the  world  be  false  and  some  particular  witnesses 
tti>on  this  stand  be  truthail  I    If  you  had  received  those  letters,  and 
if  you  were  an  officer,  would  you  have^  had  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  f 
Can  you  blame  us!    Is  it  a  crime  for  a  man  if  he  has  a  contract  to 
make  it  a  better  one,  provided  he  does  not  use  illegal  means  to  do  it  f 
These  gentlemen  talk  as  if  this  thing  of  carrying  the  mail  was  a  mere 
matter  of  patriotism.    If  it  was  put  upon  that  ground  you  would  never 
get  a  letter.    Does  anybody  suppose  that  these  mail  contractors  take 
their  enormous  risks  without  expecting  to  make  money?  Does  anybody 
take  a  contract  with  the  Government  without  expecting  to  make  money  f 
For  that  matter,  does  any  man  take  a  contract  with  anybody  else  without 
expecting  to  make  money?    A  man  puts  in  his  labor,  his  time,  his  tal- 
ent, and  his  capital.    Do  these  gentlemen  expect  him  to  throw  in  his 
labor,    his  time,  and   his  talent  and  simply  get  his  capital  baokt 
It  has  been  testified  here,  furthermore,  gentlemen,  that  most  of  the 
routes  are  let  to  these  large  contractors,  who  sublet  a  large  quantity 
of  them.    The  Government  gets  its  mails  carried  cheaper  that  way. 
There  has  recently  been  a  provision  introduced  into  the  law  by  which  no- 
Ixxly  can  bid  on  a  route  unless  he  agrees  to  carry  it  himself.    There  is 
to  be  no  subcontracting  about  it.    By  next  year  you  will  see  that  Con- 
gress will  repeal  that  law.    They  will  find  out  that  the  postal  service 
will  cost  about  as  much  again  as  it  does  now.    I  say  if  we  had  a  con- 
tract from  a  given  point  to  a  given  point,  and  the  public  service  ^eeded 
it,  and  the  people  wanted  it,  it  was  right  for  us  to  ask  for  additional 
trips,  and  that  the  tiu^e  he  expedited.    In  other  words,  I  announce  in 
the  hearing  of  the  gentlemen,  without  the  slightest  trepidation,  that 
we  had  a  right  to  make  as  good  a  contract  with  the  Government  as  we 
could  by  legal  and  honest  means.     It  is  all  bosh,  gentlemen,  about 
cheating  the  Government  in  tliis  matter. 

NO.  38156,  FROM  SILVEETON  TO  PARBOTT  CITY. 

The  next  route  which  I  will  call  to  your  attention  is  number  38lS6^ 
from  Silverton  to  Parrott  City.  This  route  is  in  Colorado,  passing  along 
the  Animas  River  north  and  south.  During  a  large  part  of  the  yea^ 
this  is  the  only  means  of  communication  open.  Silverton  is  one  of  the 
most  important  mining  towns  in  Colorado,  and  it  is  connected  at  Anima» 
City  with  a  route  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Animas  Citj',  which  supplies  a 
large  population,  including  Silverton.  Within  the  hist  year  the  Denver 
and  Kio  Grande  Ruilioad  has  constructed  its  line  im-uediately  over  this 
roate.  In  co  j  -.equence  of  that  road  having  been  built,  this  route  has- 
been  discontinued.  That  fact  alone  is  a  suflicient  answer  to  all  the  talk 
about  the  extravagance  of  putting  on  such  mail  service.  If  there  were 
.but  five  letters  a  day  passing  over  a  line  in  the  western  country,  are  not 
the  people  to  whom  those  letters  are  addressed  as  much  entitled  to  get 
theiu  swiftly  and  frequently  as  the  gentlemen  sitting  in  their  parlors  in 
5^ew  York  and  Boston  in  their  slippers  and  dressing-gowns  are  to  have 
their  mail  laid  on  their  tables  several  times  every  day  ? 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  thing  connected  with  this  question^ 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  testimony  in  regard  to  some  of  these 
rentes  to  the  effect  that  there  were  but  few  letters  passing  over  them. 
Gentlemen,  one  letter  in  that  country  represents  more  in  a  business, 
point  of  view  than  fifty  do  in  the  East.    That  is  a  country  where,  as  I 
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«ha11  sbow  you  before  I  conclude,  the  precious  ir  etals  come  in  larg'e 
quantities.    Very  few  men  own  mines,  and  those  mines  furr-sh  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  and  one  letter  of  one  of  the  meii. 
who  is  superintending  a  mine  represents  more  wealth  and  more  businesj^s 
than  one  hundred  letters  in  the  East.    As  I  have  said,  supx)ose  there 
were  but  twenty  men,  and  they  had  left  their  homes  in  the  East  and 
gone  out  into  the  western  country,  with  all  its  privations  and  all  its 
dangers.    They  go  there  to  open  up  these  mines  of  wealth,  to  suppler 
the  treasury  of  this  country,  and  to  prevent  the  country  from  becoming- 
bankrupt,  as  it  would  inevitably  have  been  but  for  the  discovery  of  the 
precious  metals  in  these  Western  States.    And  forsooth,  because  there 
are  but  few  of  them,  they  must  not  have  letters,  or  if  they  have  them 
they  must  have  them  only  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  be  forever  get- 
ting them.    Xo,  gentlemen,  the  man  who  takes  his  life  and  his  fortune 
in  his  hand  and  goes  into  this  western  country  is  entitled  to  as  good 
treatment,  to  as  rapid  nifiils,  to  as  much  consideration  from  the  Post-Office 
I)ei)artment  as  men  in  Washington  or  New  York.    I  scorn  and  contemn 
this  whole  humbug  of  productiveness.    At  njost  it  is  one  of  the  circum- 
stances and  only  one.    The  Postmaster-General  by  law  is  directed  to 
consider  productiveness  and  other  circumstarces.     Productiveness  is 
one  circumstance,  and  the  other  circumstances  are  to  be  considered  by 
him,  too;  and  these  gentlemen  have  no  right  to  sit  here  getting  their  mails 
half  a  dozen  times  a  day  and  then  tell  the  miner  in  the  far  West  and  the 
business  man  in  the  far  VVest  that  because  there  is  a  small  ])Oi)ulation  where 
he  is,  it  does  not  matter  when  he  gets  his  mail.    Ui)on  ithat  very  subject  of 
productiveness,  although  I  do  not  think  it  cutsnmch  figure  in  the  case,  and 
1  do  not  intend  to  admit  that  it  is  anything  more  than  one  circumstance, 
I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prosecution  to  a 
fact  that  is  disclosed  by  the  report  to  Congress  of  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral in  1879,  and  that  little  fact  is  that  the  city  of  Denver  and  the  city  of 
Leadville  paid  more  money  into  the  Po^^t-Office  Department  than  the 
whole  State  of  West  Virginia,  more  than  the  whole  State  of  Florida,  and 
more  than  half  as  much  as  the  whole  State  of  Georgia.    What  does  that 
prove?  Denveris  theentrepot  to  all  this  region  of  country.  Itis  thecapi- 
tatof  the  State,  and  it  is  the  commercial  capital  of  the  whole  country  run- 
ning up  into  W^yomiug,  running  down  into  Colorado,  and  running  off  to 
New  Mexico.    If  you  look  to  productiveness  alone  those  two  offices  give 
more  than  the  States  I  have  referred  to.    Xor  is  that  all,  gentlemen  of 
tjie  jury.    You  would  suppose  from  the  manner  in  which  the  gentlemen 
siieak  of  it  that  they  were  very  nmch  concerned  because  the  mails  did 
not  |)ay,  and  the  newspapers  are  ver^*  much  concerned  for  the  same 
reason.    Thev  consider  the  star  routes  as  the  sole  cause  why  the  mail 
is  not  self-sustaining.    I  will  tejl  you  why  the  mail  is  not  self-sustaining. 
You  have  only  to  look  at  the  laws  of  Congress.     You  have  only  to  look 
at  the  statistics  in  regard  to  newspa])ers.    The  mails  are  not  self-sus- 
taining because  the  law  allows  a  newspa])er  proprietor  to  mail  his  news- 
papers to  subscribers  for  precisely  one-quarter  of  what  is  charged  you 
when  3'ou  mail  the  same  matter.     It  charges  him  two  cents  a  pound  for 
his  nevrs]>apers  and  it  charges  youeiglit  cents  a  pound.    This  very  dif; 
ference  between  what  the  law  reipiires  to  be  paid  by  the  private  citizen 
and  the  publisher  takes  $2(),()00,(H)0  a  year  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  Post- 
Otfice  Department;  and  yet  these  peo])le,  who  have  all  the  benefits  of 
the  law,  are  hounding  us  every  day  with  their  vilification  and  abuse. 
The  same  is  true  and  about  in  the  same  proportion  in  regard  to  the  lower 
grades  of  mail  matter,  merchandise,  and  everything  of  that  sort  that 
you  fiend  by  the  pound  through  the  mails.    It  is  not  the  letters,  gentle- 
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men ;  the  letters  are  self-sustaiuiDg  uow.  It  is  this  second  class  and 
lower  grade  matter  that  make  the  Rost-Office  Department  require  addi- 
tional appropriations  every  year  to  support  it.  Still  it  does  not  require 
as  much  as  some  other  departments.  What  reason  is  th^re  why  the  Post- 
Office  Department  should  pay  any  more  than  that  the  War  Department 
or  the  Xavy  Department  should  pay  their  way?  Mr.  Blackburn  testi- 
tied  the  other  day  that  an  appropriation  had  been  made  for  the  Post- 
Oflice  Department  for  the  year  1878  of  $5,900,000,  and  he  said  it  was  all 
that  the  estimate  was  for  the  service.  Afterwards,  in  this  case  that  waa 
before  the  subcommittee  of  which  he  was  chairman,  they  made  another 
appropriation  of  $1,100,000,  making  a  total  of  $7,000,000.  Now,  gentle- 
men, that  was  the  entire  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  PostOffice  De- 
partment for  that  year.  All  the  rest  it  i>aid  itself.  That  very  year  the 
War  Department  cost  this  Government  $40,000,000  and  did  not  pay  a 
cent.  That  veij'  year  the  Navy  Department  cost  the  Government 
^15,000,000,  and,  as  the  history  of  that  department  shows,  did  nothing 
under  heaven  that  was  of  the  slightest  use  to  this  country,  protected 
no  citizen  in  any  foreign  port,  protected  no  one  on  earth ;  only  paid  the 
proper  salaries  "to  the  honorable  Secretarj-  of  the  Navy  and  the  subordi- 
nate officers  and  persons  connected  with  its  administration.  There  wa» 
*15,(H)0,000,  and  here  is  a  great  outcry  against  paying  $7,000,000  for  the 
Post-Office  Department.  Why,  the  appropriation  for  the  Indians  was 
as  much  as  it  was  for  the  Po^t  Office  Department.  The  appropriation 
for  peisions  that  year  was  850,000,000,  and  this  year  it  is  $100,000,000. 
What  does  that  pay  back  to  the  Government!  I  am  not  complaining 
about  pensions.  I  say  there  is  no  more  honest  debt  to  paj'.  There 
is  no  more  sacred  debt  to  pay  than  pensions  to  soldiers  who  have  in- 
curred disease,  or  to  the  heirs  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  the  country.  Why  should  they  harp  forever  upon  the  fact 
that  the  Post-Office  Department  does  not  pay?  Sir,  what  does  pay 
under  the  Government !  But  we  do  pay.  We  not  only  pay  in  the  pre- 
cious metals  that  T  shall  refer  to  hereafter,  but  we  i)ay  in  this :  Wo  buy 
our  hay,  our  grain,  our  hats,  our  boots,  our  shoes,  our  clothing,  and  our 
blankets,  upon  which  the  manufacturer  makes  a  profit  of  90  per  cent.,. 
the  tarift'  on  them  amounting  to  a  prohibition — these  woolen  blankets 
that  the  miners  are  all  compelled  to  have — we  buy  them  from  the  East 
and  we  pay  well  for  them. 

On  the  same  route  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  the  follow! ug 
letter  to  be  found,  on  page  952 : 

Hon.  T.  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assist  P,  3/.  General: 

Dkak  Sir  :  Being  one  who,  with  his  friends,  have  largely  interested  themselves  in 
the  mining  interests  of  Colorado,  I  most  respectfully  urge  npou  you  the  importance  of 
increased  mail  facilities  from  Silvertou  to  Panott  City,  and  that  the  same  be  increased 
by  making  a  daily  SLudfast  line  between  these  two  points.  The  population  around  and 
between  these  two  points  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

By  increasing  the  mail  service  as  suggested  you  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  peo* 
pie  now  there,  as  it  will  upon  the  many  thousands  yet  to  be  there  the  present  season. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

A.  McDonald. 
An  ex-Senator  of  the  United  States. 
Also  the  following : 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  5,  1879. 
Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

P,  M,  General : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  letter  from  the  State  officers  of  Colorado,, 
asking  that  the  service  on  mail  route  from  Sih  ertou  to  Parrott  City  be  increased  to  a 
daily,  and  on  faster  time. 
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This  request  is  i  jasonable,  and  the  order  should  be  at  once  made  to  that  effect,  aud 
I  hope  you  will  graot  the  request. 
Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  B.  BELFORD. 

Then  and  at  present  member  of  Congress  from  Colorado. 

Denver,  Colorado,  April  28,  1879. 
Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Postmaster-General : 

Sir  :  The  undersigned,  the  State  officers  of  Colorado,  renpectfully  represent  that  the 
mining  and  agricultural  interests  of  Southwestern  Coloiado  are  developing  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity,  and  with  this  increasing  immigration  the  necessity  for  better 
mail  facilities  is  seriously  felt. 

We  therefore  have  the  honor  to  ask  that  the  mail  service  from  Silvertou  to  Parrott 
City  be  increased  to  a  daily  line,  and  the  route  f-om  Parrott  City  to  Ojo  Caliente,  via 
Pagosa  Springs,  be  increased  to  3  trips  a  week,  and  we  also  ask  that  the  time  be  made 
faster  than  it  now  is. 

Hoping  this  will  receive  your  early  consideration,  we  have  the  honor  to  be, 

FREDERICK  W.  PITKIN, 

Governor  of  Colorado, 
M.  H.  MELDRUM, 

Sea  elanf  of  Stale. 
JOSEPH  C.  SHATTUCK, 

Superintendent  Public  Inst. 
ROBERT  G.  HOWELL, 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Land  Commiss. 
HENRY  C.  THATCHER, 

Chief  Justice  of  Colorado. 
WILLIAM  F.  STONE, 

Assc. late  Justice  Sup.  C. 

This  petition  is  indorsed : 

This  service  is  much  needed,  and  I  hope  the  petition  of  the  petitioners  will  be 
granted. 

H.  M.  TELLER. 

Now  on  page  953 : 

Chicago,  III.,  ApHl  26,  1879. 
Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Postmaster- General  J  U.S.  A. : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  the  mail  service  on  the  route  from  Silvertou 
to  Parrott  City,  Colorado,  be  made  a  dsAv  service,  aud  fast  time.  TITe  vast  interests 
of  this  country  and  the  unprecedeuted  iudux  of  people  from  all  quarters  of  our  coun- 
try render  speedy  aud  frenrent  communication  with  the  outer  world  imperative  and 
of  great  benefit  to  citizen^  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  moneys  spent  here  can- 
not be  said  to  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  a  section,  but  to  our  whole  country. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

A.  E.  REYNOLDS. 

New  Yokk,  April  23rrf,  1879. 
Hon.  T.  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Sir  :  I  have  information  that  the  people  of  Silvertou,  Parrott  City,  and  Animas 
City  have  petitioned  asking  for  daily  mail  service  between  the  points  named. 
I  urgently  recommend  that  this  be  done,  with  a  fast  schedule. 
The  people  of  this  remote  part  of  Colorado  are  entitled  to  some  consideration. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  B.  CHAFFEE. 

Now,  gentlemen,  whom  do  yon  think  the  more  entitled  to  belief,  tiie 
men  who  have  signed  those  petitions,  the  men  who  have  written  those 
letters,  or  the  gentleman  who,  as  his  honor  said,  did  not  spell  his  name 
in  the  right  way,  or  "  that  way  ? "  How  does  such  testimony,  such  trash 
as  has  been  introduced  here,  impair  the  strength  and  the  force  and  the 
testimony  of  these  gentlemen !  Remember  this  is  testimony  in  the  case, 
and  remember  another  thing,  that  a  man  who  will  not  tell  the  truth  in 
a  letter,  will  lie  when  he  is  under  oath  if  he  thinks  he  can  escape  the 
penitentiary.    I  have  no  faith  in  the  omnipotent  power  of  an  oath  to 
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put  truth  into  a  liar.  The  thing  cannot  be  done..  A  gentleman  who 
8|>eak8  upon  his  honor  will  tell  the  truth  as  well  a«  he  would  swear 
to  it. 

NO.  40113,  TRES  ALA3I0S  TO  CLIFTON. 

The  next  route  to  which  I  call  your  attention,  is  the  route  from  Tres 
Alamos  to  Clifton.  The  route  begins  at  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
formerly  the  great  mail  line  from  Fort  Worth  to  Yuma,  and  supplies  the 
military  camps  as  well  as  the  Apache  Indian  Agency.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant route,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  prevent  outbreaks  of  the 
Apache  Indians.  General  Sherman  stated  on  the  stand  that  every  sta- 
tion on  this  route  was  a  picketliue  for  the  Anny,  and  its  importance 
and  necessity  could  not  be  overestimated.  Recent  events  have  shown 
tUat  the  Apaches  are  the  most  vicious  of  all  the  Indian  tribes.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  said  that  the  day  after  he  passed  over  the  line  of  this 
route  one  driver  and  one  station-keeper  were  murdered  by  them.  There 
is  no  other  possible  way  by  which  Camp  Grant,  Camp  Thomas,  Camp 
Goodwin,  the  San  Carlos  Agency,  and  Clifton  can  receive  their  mails 
except  by  this  route,  and  these  camps  embrace  a  large  portion  of  the 
Army  of  the  southwest. 

Page  1499: 

Clifton  Arizona. 
Hon.  Postmaster-GeneraL; 

Washingionf  D.  C. ; 

Sib:  The  undersigned  citizens  of  Clifton  and  vicinity,  supplied  by  the  mail  ronte 
from  Ties  Alamos  to  this  place,  ask  leave  to  request  that  an  increase  of  mail  facilities, 
T^lth  faster  time,  be  ordered. 

There  is  a  dail^  mail  both  ways  (east  and  west)  to  Tres  Alamos,  and  as  all  our  west- 
em  mail,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  part,  comes  to  Tres  Alamos  and  lies  over  for  one 
week  we  are  put  to  great  disadvantage. 

The  settlement  along  the  Gila  River  is  very  rapidly  increasing,  both  in  numbers  and 
importance,  and  it  does  seem  to  us  that  the  Government  should  at  least  give  us  three 
malls  a  week  each  way.    With  the  wish  that  this  be  immediately  considered, 
We  are,  respectfuUy, 

iThis  petition  is  signed  by  two  pages  of  petitioners  in  double  column. 
On  the  same  page: 

Hon.  T.  J.  Brady, 

A98istant  P,  M.  G. : 

The  undersigned  military  officers  of  Camp  Grant,  Arizona,  and  citizens  of  the  same 
place,  beg  most  earnestly  to  urge  that  you  immediately  order  upon  the  route  from 
Ties  Alamos  to  Clifton  a  daily  mail  with  a  fast  schedule.  We  ought  to  have  better 
mail  faculties,  and  we  believe  if  you  were  cognizant  with  all  the  facts  you  would  at 
once  order  a  daily  service. 

Hopine  that  you  will  consider  this  petition  immediately  and  favorably, 
We  are,  respectfully. 

A.  K.  ARNOLD, 

Major,  Commanding  Fort  Gray. 

B.  H.  CHEEON, 

"ind  Lt.Ch.  CoiCg, 
M.  W.  STEWART,  P.  M. 
WM.  GEARY, 

2«rf  Lf.  Uth  InfU 
J.  C.  WORTHINGTON, 

Assist  Surgeon f  U,  S»  A. 

E.  J.  THOMPSON, 

CapL  I2th  InfU 

F.  V.  NEWMAN, 

Aftsistant  P.  M. 
I.  C.  SUPPEE, 

Captain  6th  Cav. 
C.  H.  CAMPBELL. 

Captain  6ih  Cav, 
CHAS.  M.  BLAKE, 

ChaplaiUy  U.  S,  A. 
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And  a  great  mauy  others.  There  are  four  pages  of  petitioners  besides 
those  officers,  and  on  the  same  page,  to  the  same  address: 

Sir:  We  ask  leave  to  present  this  our  petition  for  an  increase  of  mail  from  Tres 
Alamos  to  Clifton,  from  one  trip  to  three  times  a  week. 

This  lino  runs  a  longdistance  along  the  Gila  River,  and  has  seven  offices  distributed 
on  it,  including  the  terminals. 

It  supplies  a  large  mining  population  which  is  constantly  increasing,  as  well  as  tlio 
agricultural  sections  on  the  Gila  River.  Camp  Grant  is  also  on  this  route,  and  this  i» 
the  only  source  of  supply. 

We  are  satisfied  that  if  you  will  investigate  this  matter,  yon  will  order  an  increase^ 
and  direct  the  carrier  to  make  faster  time. 

Hoping  our  petition  will  receive  immediate  action,  we  are,  &c. 

That  is  signed  by  a  page  of  petitioners. 
On  page  1501: 

Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

FoMtma«ter-  General : 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Santa  Fe  and  vicinity,  would  respectfully  represent 
that  lor  years  past  the  mining  districts  of  Southern  and  Western  Arizona  have  been 
largely  supplied  with  grain,  forage,  &c.,  from  the  nucleus  along  the  Rio  Grande,  iik 
New  Mexico,  and  that  said  supplies  are  becoming  greater  every  year;  that  the  busi- 
ness thus  developing  requires  greater  mail  facilities  between  the  sections  named  thaa 
is  at  present  supplied  ;  that  the  mail  route  between  Clifton  and  Tres  Alamos,  Arizoua, 
has  an  insutlicient  service  for  the  business  demands  u])ou  it. 

Wherefore  your  petitioners  would  earnestly  urge  that  a  daily,  or  at  least  a  tri-weekly , 
service  be  placed  on  said  route,  with/a«<  time. 

Fast  time  underscored  at  that. 

This  increase  is  asked  because  of  the  imperative  demand  for  increased  mail  facilities 
along  said  routes  on  account  of  the  settlement  now  being  extended  from  the  Gila  River 
in  every  direction. 

As  in  duty  bound,  we  would  ever  pray,  &c. 

Signed  by  two  pages  of  petitioners  in  double  colamn.  Another  to  the 
same  address : 

Sir  :  We  ask  leave  to  present  this  our  petition  for  an  increase  of  mail  from  Tres 
Alamos  to  Clifton  from  one  trip  to  three  times  a  week.  This  line  runs  for  a  long  dis- 
tance along  the  Gila  River,  an(l  has  seven  offices  distributed  on  it,  including  the  termi- 
nals. It  supplies  a  large  mining  po]Hilation  which  is  constantly  increasing,  as  well  aa 
the  agricultural  section  of  the  Gila  River. 

Camp  Grant  is  also  on  this  route,  and  is  the  only  source  of  supply.  We  are  satisfied 
that  if  you  will  investigate  this  matter  you  will  order  an  increase  and  direct  the  car- 
rier to  make  faster  time. 

And  signed  by  two  pages  of  petitioners.  Upon  the  same  page,  and  to 
the  same  address : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inadequate  mail  service  on  route 
40113,  from  Tres  Alamos  to  Clifton,  Arizona,  and  to  request  that  the  service  c$\  this 
route  be  increased  to  at  least  three  times  a  week,  and  on  a  shorter  schedule.  The  mail 
over  this  route  is  supplied  from  the  main  route  running  west,  and  which  is  a  daily 
mail ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  hardship  to  those  dependent  on  this  route  to  have  their 
mail  only  once  a  week.  There  are  now,  including  the  terminal  offices,  eight  poet- 
offices  on  this  route,  and  I  trust  you  will  see  the  urgent  necessity  of  ordering  the  in- 
crease asked  for. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  G.  CAMPBELL, 

Delegate. 

And  on  the  same  page,  to  the  same  address,  the  following : 

Sir  :  I  would  respectfully  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  needed  mail  facili- 
ties between  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  on  account  of  the  rapid  settlement  of  each. 
For  years  the  ranches  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  have  supplied  Southern  and  Eastern 
Arizona  with  produce,  and  this  demand  is  daily  growing  more  important.  The  busi- 
ness transacted  between  the  two  Territories  is  so  rapidly  increasing  as  to  demand  in- 
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• 

creased  mail  faoilitiee,  and  ra^  attention  has  been  called  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  serv- 
ice  on  mail  route  between  Chfton  and  Tres  Alamos,  Arizona.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
OUa  River  settlements  at  present  have  a  business  idong  said  route  to  justify  a  daily 
service,  and  that  the  present  weekly  is  wholly  inadequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
settlers  along  the  line.  If  it  is  possible  for  your  department  to  increase  the  service  on 
said  route,  and  order  fa%%  HtM— 

Fast  time  anderscored — 

oa  same,  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  people  along  the  line  for  you  to  do  so. 

Hopine  you  may  be  able  to  benefit  the  section  of  country  referred  to  by  supplying 
increased  service,  with  fast  time  on  said  route, 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SIDNEY  M.  BARNES, 
VniUd  States  AtVyfwr  New  Mexico. 

In  connection  with  this  I  propose  now  to  take  ap  the 

BOUTS  NO.  35051,  FROM  BISMARGK  TO  TONGUE  RIVER. 

As  testified  by  Mr.  Maginnis  this  route  between  Bismarck  and 
Tongae  Eiver  supplied  the  largest  part  of  the  country  in  the  north- 
west and  the  military  district  nnder  the  command  of  Oeneral  Miles,  and 
shortened  the  distance  firom  the  end  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  to 
Fort  Keogh.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tongue  Eiver  on  the  Yellowstone, 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles.  When  the  route  was  first  established 
the  country  between  these  two  points  was  occupied  by  hostile  Indian^, 
and  so  £Bur  it  had  never  been  traveled  over  or  even  explored  by  white 
men.  It  therefore  became  necessary  at  the  very  outset  to  build  stations 
very  close  together,  to  keep  a  sufficient  number  of  men  at  each  station, 
and  to  protect  the  stock  and  carriers.  Mr.  Maginnis  said  when  this  route 
was  first  established  there  were  but  very  few  persons  living  at  or  about 
Fort  Eeogh  and  none  along  the  route,  and  he  said  it  was  now  thickly 
settled,  and  that  travelers  could  have  staid  in  a  good  farm  house  every 
night  within  a  year  after  the  establishment  of  the  route.  The  Northern 
Pacific  Bailroad  was  long  ago  completed  over  the  entire  length  of  this 
route.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  there  must  be  productiveness  somewhere 
to  induce  the  construction  of  this  expensive  and  long  railroad. 

Now,  gentlemen^  yoii  will  recollect  that  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
testimony  upon  this  route.  We  have  had  the  testimony  of  Pennell,  and 
we  have  had  the  testimony  of  other  i>ersons  who  were  in  some  way  or 
another  connected  with  the  route,  and  we  have  had  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Maginnis,  and  of  General  Sherman  upon  the  subject.  I  propose  to 
show  in  the  first  place  the  testimony  for  increase  of  trips  and  expedition, 
and  then  to  allude  to  the  testimony  of  Geaeral  Sherman  and  Mr.  Magin- 
nis afterwards. 

Ou  page  1206 : 

Miles  City,  Montana  Territory. 
Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Postmaster' O^neral : 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Montana  Territory,  beg  leave  to  state  that  the 
mail  service  on  the  route  between  Bismarck  and  Tongue  River  is  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  wants  of  the  people  now  supplied  by  said  route.  The  Territory  is  now  settling 
up  very  rapidly  both  east  and  west  of  Tongue  River  and  one  trip  a  week  can  hardly 
suffice,  we  therefore,  very  respectfully  but  urgently,  request  that  this  route  be  in- 
creased to  three  trips  a  week  and  the  schedule  to  at  least  65  hours. 

Signed  by  fifteen  or  twenty  petitiouers  of  Miles  City,  and  recommended 
by  the  Hod.  Mr.  Maginnis,  and  Mr.  Miles,  and  others. 

ifo.  UWe 185 
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Onpa«el207: 

Fort  Buford,  D.  T.,  July  30, 1878. 
Hon.  J.  B.  KiDDBB, 

Vermillumy  D,  T.  ; 

Mt  Deah  Sir  :  As  a  result  of  my  present  trip  to  the  northwest,  I  leani  that  the  mail 
service  from  Bismarck  to  Fort  Eeoeh,  on  the  Tongue  River,  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
the  present  demands  of  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  country  west  of" 
Tongue  River:  and  that  at  least  three  trips  a  week  on  faster  time  is  absolutely  necea- 
sary.  I  thereiore  beg  you  to  address  a  letter  to  the  P.  0.  Denartment  asking  that  serv- 
ice on  this  route  be  increased  from  one  to  three  trips  a  week,  on  a  schedule  of  say  6& 
(sixty-five)  hours. 

This,  I  believe,  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  military  posts,  business  men,  and  set- 
tlers on  Tongue  River  and  the  Upper  Yellowstone.    Hoping  that  you  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  this, 

I  am,  very  respectfhUy,  your  obed't  servant, 

JOHK  H.  CHARLES. 

The  foregoing  is : 

Resx>ectfully  referred  to  the  Hon.  Second  Asst.  P.  M.  General,  and  I  hereby  certify- 
that  Mr.  Charles,  the  writer  of  the  above  letter,  is  well  known  to  me;  that  he  isone- 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  Sioux  City,  and  formerlv  its  mayor ;  and  he  is  perfectly 
reliable,  and  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  tne  public  in  this  regaiti,  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  recommending  the  £iditional  service  asked  for,  and  most  earnestly  re- 
quest that  it  be  ordered. 

Aug.  2,  1878. 

J.  P.  KTODER,  Dakota. 

On  the  same  page : 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  JvXy  15t*,  1878. 
Hon.  T.  J.  Brady, 

Second  A99istant  Postmoiter-Oeneral : 

Sir  :  As  a  result  of  observations  made  during  my  present  visit  to  the  northwest,  I 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  for  your  consideration : 

Settlements  are  being  rapidly  and  exteusively  made  on  the  projected  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Rail  road,  and  tributary  territory  between  Bismarck,  Dak.  Territory, 
the  present  terminus,  and  Tongue  River,  in  Montaua ;  and  west  of  Fort  Keo^h  a  large 
immigration  has  been  and  is  pouring  in  aud  occupying  the  land.  These  citizens  and 
settlers  are  inadequately  supplied  with  mail  facilities,  as  are  also  the  military  posts  in 
that  region,  and  that  want  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  felt.  For  these  reasona 
I  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  and  re- 
quest that  the  mail  service  on  the  route  from  Bismarck  to  Tongue  River  be  increased 
to  three  (3)  trips  per  week,  each  way,  and  that  the  schedule  time  be  reduced  from 
ninety  (90)  to  sixty -five  (65)  hours. 

This  increase  of  service  would  be  entirely  reasonable,  and  is'not  only  justified,  but,. 
I  believe,  imperatively  demanded  by  considerations  of  public  welfare. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  B.  WRIGHT. 
President  Northern  Padfio  B,  R.  Co. 

Upon  page  1208,  to  the  same  address,  another  letter  by  the  same 
party,  of  the  same  parport ;  and  on  the  same  page  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Postmaster-General  as  follows: 

Bank  of  Bismarck, 
Bxemarcky  D.  T.,  July  18,  1878. 
Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

P.  if.  Oeneralj  Wcuhingion,  2>.  C: 

Sir  :  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  mail  route  between  this  place  and  Tongue 
River,  Montana. 

The  country  west  of  us  is  settling  up  rapidly,  and  the  mail  facilities  are  entirely  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  those  living  in  that  section  of  the  country,  including  not 
only  the  settlers,  but  t  he  military  posts,  where  the  want  of  more  mail  facilities  are  be> 
ing  felt  daily.  And  should  the  mail  route  between  this  place  and  Tongue  River  be 
increased  to  three  trips  a  week  each  way,  it  would  meet  a  want  that  has  become  al- 
most a  necessity,  and  one  that  the  parties  living  on  the  line  of  route  earnestly  beg 
may  be  extended  to  them.  This  request,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  just  one,  and  a  request 
which,  if  granted,  will  be  a  pablic  welfare. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  RAYMOND, 

Presidents 
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On  page  1209,  the  indorsement  npon  the  same  paper: 

I  eameet^  but  reepectfiilly  recommend  the  increase  of  service  asked  for  in  thisflet- 
ter  of  Col.  Raymond^s.  I  know  personally  that  the  statement  herein  made  is  true. 
Col.  B.  is  a  banker,  and  one  of  tne  leading  men  in  Bismarck.  Whatever  he  says  can 
be  relied  upon. 

July  28,  1878. 

J.  P.  KIDDEE. 

On  th^  same  page: 

BisMABGK,  Dakota,  July  23,  1878. 
To  the  Hon.  the  Second  Assistant  Postmastek-Qsneral  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  call  vonr  attention  to  the  personal  call  made  on  you  last 
winter  by  Gen'l  Miles  and  n^yseli  in  relation  to  establishing  a  daily  mail  route  between 
Miles  City  and  Bismarck,  which  at  that  time,  you  may  remember,  received  your  favor- 
able  consideration. 

A  weekly  mail  (route  35051)  has  been  let,  and  the  service  is  now  established  from 
this  place,  but  with  a  once-a-week  mail  and  such  a  long  schedule,  the  route  will  not 
be  or  much  use,  and  will  not  shorten  the  mail  time  much  beyond  the  long  route  via 
Montana. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  increase  the  service  to  tri-weekly,  and  to  reduce  the^schedule 
from  ninety  hours  to  sixty-five.  To  make  the  service  vsklnable,  this  should  be  done  at 
once,  and  then  the  question  of  daily  service  may  be  postponed  until  another  year. 

I  find  the  country  is  settling  faster,  and  the  need  of  this  mail  is  even  greater  than 
was  set  forth  by  Genl  Miles  at  the  time  of  our  call,  or  in  the  recommendations  of 
other  Army  ofiBcers  which  have  been  made  to  yon. 

I  hope  the  service  may  be  increased,  and  the  schedule  reduced  as  asked  for. 
with  great  respect,  your  ob'd't  serv't, 

MAKTIN  MAGINNIS, 

Del,  from  Montana, 

You  will  remember,  gentlemen,  in  this  letter  is  found  another  item 
that  corroborates  the  statement  of  the  witness  that  I  quoted  from  the 
record  yesterday  that  disproves  the  statement  of  my  friend  that  there 
was  no  service  on  that  route  until  January.  This  letter  is  dated  on  ttie 
23d  day  of  July,  and  the  statement  is  that  the  service  is  now  established 
from  this  place,  but  a  once-a-week  mail,  and  this  is  on  the  18th  of  July — 
another  item  of  evidence  to  show  that  I  was  right,  or  rather  that  the 
record  was  right,  and  Mr.  Ker  was  wrong. 

On  the  same  page : 

Law  Offices  of  Flannert  &,  Wetherby, 

Bismarck,  D,  T.,  July  20<*,1878. 
Hon.  T.  J.  Brady, 

*   Second  Agsiatant  Postmatter-Gen'l : 

Dear  Sir  :  In  view  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  country  west  of  the  MinRonri 
River,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Tongue  Rivers,  and  the  large  number 
of  eniiffrante  continually  going  into  this  country,  and  taking  lands  along  the  projected 
line  ot  the  N.  P.  R.  R..  who  at  present  are  but  poorly  supplied  with  mail  facilities,  I 
beg  leave  to  suggest  tnat  the  service  on  the  route  between  Bismarck,  D.  T..  and  Fort 
Keo^h  be  increased  to  three  trips  a  week,  and  that  the  time  be  reduced  &om  ninety 
to  sixty-five  horn's,  which  will  result  in  a  great  benefit  to  a  large  number  of  woi-thy 
pioneers  who  are  doing  so  much  to  develop  the  western  country. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  P.  FLANNERY. 

On  the  same  page  and  to  the  same  address : 

Having  for  some  time  noticed  the  rapid  increase  in  the  settlement  of  the  country  be- 
tween this  point  and  "  Tongue  River,"  Montana,  and  west  of  Fort  Keogh,  M.  T.,  and 
having  experienced  the  great  necessity  for  better  mail  facilities  between  said  points,  I 
venture  to  call  your  attention  to  this  subject  and  respectfully  ask  that  you  may,  at 
y*  ur  earliest  convenience,  take  into  consideration  the  advisability  of  increasing  the 
mail  service  between  Bismarck,  D.  T.,  and  Tongue  River,  M.  T.,  to  3  trips  each|way 
per  week,  and  that  the  schedule  time  oe  reduced  from  90  to  65  hours. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  ob'd't  serv't, 

EMER  N.  COREY, 
Clerk  of  Dist,  Court, 
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On  page  1210 : 

Post- Office,  Bismarck,  D,  T.,  July  19,  1878. 

Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Seoofid  Aenetant  P,  M.  General^  Woiikington,  D,  C.  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  necessity  for  in- 
creased service  on  route  35051,  from  Bismarck  to  Tongue  River. 

The  country  is  rapidly  settling.  One  may  start  from  Bismarck  on  foot  and  travel 
to  the  Custer  battle*field,  which  nave  already  been  taken  by  settlers,  and  stop  every 
night  at  the  ranche  of  a  settler.  An  important  village  has  already  sprung  up  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Tongue  River,  and  much  of  the  country  not  covered  by  mihtary  reaer- 
vatious  has  been  taken  for  larming  purposes. 

Several  of  the  most  important  military  pos;^  in  the  department  can  best  be  served. 
by  this  route,  and  the  ^rvice  proposed  will  cost  less  than  the  War  Department  paid. 
last  year  for  carriers  carrying  special  messages  fh)m'  Tongue  River  to  telegraphic 
points. 

The  time  necessary  to  reach  Tongue  River  by  the  old  route  via  Buford  is  about  ten 
days.  This  can  be  reduced  not  only  to  the  four  days  allowed  in  the  Miner  contract, 
but  when  the  route  is  once  established,  it  can  and  should  be  still  further  reduced  to  at 
least  sixtv-five  hours. 

I  have  had  frequent  talks  with  Gen.  Miles  in  relation  to  this  matter,  and  I  know  that 
he  thinks  the  increased  service  proposed  is  very  important,  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
economical  on  the  pui;  of  the  Government  to  grant  the  increase  asked. 

In  all  probabilitv,  too,  the  N.  P.  will  be  extended  next  ..eason — work  in  that  direc- 
tion may  even  be  done  this  fall — ^and  settlements  will  suroly  push  ahead  of  their  work. 
Carriers  have  already  provided  for  a  telegraph  line,  which  should  be  supplemented  by- 
direct  and  frequent  mail  communication.  A  military  post,  at  least  a  caniD,  will,  no 
doubt,  be  established  on  the  Little  Missouri  at  the  point  where  the  R.  R.  will  end  and 
where  this  route  now  crosses  it.  On  lookins  at  the  matter  firom  every  possible  stand- 
point the  increased  service  asked  for  should  oe  granted. 
I  am,  sir.  very  respectfully,  your  obed.  servant. 

C.  A.  LOUNSBERRY,  P.  M. 

On  the  same  page  and  to  the  same  address  : 

Sir  :  The  undeisigned,  citizens  of  Montana  Territory,  beg^  leave  to  state  th  at  the  mai 
service  on  the  route  between  Bismarck  and  Tongue  River  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  people  now  supplied  by  said  route. 

The  Territory  is  now  settbng  very  rapidly  both  east  and  west  of  Tongue  River,  and 
one  trip  a  week  can  hardly  suffice. 

We  therefore  very  respectfully  but  urgently  request  that  the  route  be  increased  to 
three  trips  a  week,  and  the  schedule  to  at  least  sixty- five  hours. 

Signed  by  a  page  and  a  half  of  petitioners. 
On  the  same  page  and  to  the  same  address : 

The  undersigned,  representing  the  citizens  and  business  men  of  Bismarck,  Dakota 
Territory,  beg  to  represent  that  at  a  recent  letting  contracts  were  made  for  mail  serv- 
ice between  this  place  and  Tongue  River,  Montana,  the  same  to  be  weekly.  This 
service  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  proper  wants  of  the  county  lying  between  the 
terminal  points,  and  especially  to  supply  Tongue  River  and  the  country  beyond.  This 
route  is  along  the  proposed  route  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  will  within  a 
brief  period  of  time,  in  our  judgment,  become  a  great  thoroughfare  of  travel  and  com- 
merce. 

In  the  interest  of  the  Government  and  of  the  people  we  ask  that  this  service  be  in- 
creased to  three  times  per  week,  and  the  speed  also  increased  so  we  can  reach  Tongue 
Kiver  in  sixty-five  hours. 

Bismarck,  D.  T.,  July  22,  1878. 

Signed  by  Lounsberry,  postmaster,  by  another  postmaster  at  Fort 
Kice,  and  by  ten  or  a  dozen  other  petitioners. 
On  page  1211  to  the  same  address : 

Miles  City,  Montana  T. 

Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Po8tmaster-GenH : 

Sir  :  The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Montana  Territory,  beg  leave  to  state  that  the 
mail  service  on  the  route  between  Bismarck  and  Tongue  River  is  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  people  now  supplied  by  said  route. 

The  Territory  is  now  settling  up  very  rapidly  both  east  and  west  of  Tongue  River, 
and  one  trip  a  week  can  hardly  suffice. 
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We  therefore  very  respectfully  but  urgently  request  that  this  route  be  increased  to 
three  trips  a  week,  and  the  schedule  to  at  least,  sixty-five  hours. 

Signed  by  aboat  twenty  petitioners. 

And  another  letter  requesting  the  service  from  C.  A.  Lonnsberry, 
and  the  following: 

Fort  Keogh,  M.  T.,  July  28tk,  187a 

To  the  honorable  the  Postmaster-Generai., 

WashingtoVj  D,  C. : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  t^  earnestly  recommend  that  the  mail  facilities  be- 
tween the  Yellowst(»ne  Valley  and  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  be 
increased  to  mail  three  or  six  times  a  week.  Aside  from  the  military  necessities  of 
this  district  of  at  least  a  thousand  troops,  the  settlements  along  the  Yellowstone  and 
its  tributaries  are  increasiug  so  rapidly  as  to  require  mail  accommodations  at  least 
three  times  each  week.  Much  of  the  mail  matter  is  now  carried  out  over  the  Union 
Pacific  and  then  by  stase  through  Bozeman,  when  the  whole  Territory  of  Montana 
wonld  be  benefited  by  the  more  direct  and  short  route  between  Montana  and  Bis- 
marck. ^    . 

The  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  mineral  wealth  of  this  region  is  bringing  into  this 
.section  a  large  population,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  larger  number  of  citizens 
would  be  accommfxlated  by  this  line  than  are  now  benefited  by  the  daily  mail  from 
Bismarck  to  the  Black  Hills. 

I  remain,  sir,  with  great  respect,  very  truly,  yours, 

NELSON  A,  MILES, 
Col,  andB't  Maj.  GenH,  U,  S.  A,,  Com^cPg  DUi.  of  Yellowstone, 

And  another  letter  from  the  same  officer  on  page  1202,  to  the  same  pur- 
porty  and  the  following  on  the  same  page : 

Headquarters  Department  of  Dakota, 

8t,  Pauly  Minn.y  Dec^r  A,  1878. 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  headquarters  of  the  military  division  of  the  Missouri : 

I  strongly  and  earnestly  recommend  that  the  increased  mail  service  asked  for  herein 
be  ffi'ftnted. 

Tbe  poets  on  the  Yellowstone  are  of  such  great  importance  that  for  military  reasons 
alone  the  communication  with  them  by  man  shoula  be  frequent^  regular,  and  certain 
Besides,  these  posts  have  very  large  garnsons,  and  the  population  which  has  clustered 
around  them,  already  of  importance,  is  constantly  increasing;  so  that  the  number  of 
persons  dependent  for  their  mails  on  the  route  in  question,  and  the  private  interests 
involved,  rally  justify,  in  my  judgment,  the  Increase  asked  for. 

ALFRED  H.  TERRY, 
'*  Brigadier-Generaly  Commanding. 

Now,  on  page  1213 : 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  December  12,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  your  action  copy  of  a  letter  from  Col.  Nelson 
A.  Milee,  5th  Infantry,  requesting  that  the  mail  service  between  Bismarck,  Dakota 
Territory,  and  Fort  Keogh,  Montana  Territory,  be  increased  to  a  tri- weekly  or  daily 
mail. 
The  General  of  the  Ai'my  recommends  a  tri- weekly  mail. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedieut  servant, 

G.  W.  McCRARY, 

Secretary  of  War, 

The  honorable  the  Postmaster-General. 
On  page  1215 : 

1  have  the  honor  to  join  the  honorable  J.  P.  Kidder,  Hon.  M.  Maginnis,  and  others 
in  recommending  increase  of  service  to  daily  on  route  from  Bismarck  to  Tongue  River. 
Tbe  necessity  for  daily  service  on  that  route  is  beyond  question. 
Respectfully, 

G.  G.  BENNETT. 

Washington,  D.  C.,Junellthy  '79. 

My  Dear  General:  The  inclosed  explains  itself.  Please  file  the  paper  with  the 
other  recommendations  in  the  case.    The  increase  seems  to  be  very  much  needed,  and 
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the^friends  of  the  Interest  are  very  earnest  and  sincere  in  the  movement.    I  hope  you 
can  see  it  possible  to  determine  the  question  favorably  before  July  1st.    Can  you  let 
me  Icnow  Just  how  the  case  stands,  and  the  chances  for  your  favorable  action  f 
Very  truly,  yours, 

HENRY  H.  BINGHAM. 

Gen^l  Brady, 

Washingtonf  D,  C 

The  jury  will  recollect  how  frequently  the  name  of  this  person  was 
sneered  at  in  connection  with  this  route.  It  was  proved  that  General 
Bingham  is  a  Member  of  Congress  irom  Philadelphia,  and  that  he  was 
a  member  at  that  time  and  afterwards  chairman  of  the  Post-Office  Com- 
mittee. Therefore  he  was  w  ell  acquainted  with  the  post-routes  through- 
out the  country,  and  these  esx)ecial  routes  being  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion by  the  Mends  of  those  interests,  he,  as  a  member  of  the  Post-Office 
Committee,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  a  public  servant,  sends  this 
letter  to  General  Brady.  We  hear  Generals  Ker,  Merrick,  and  Bliss 
sneering  at  th»  idea  of  a  man  from  Philadelphia  knowing  anything  about 
the  mails  in  Montana. 

Mr.  Keb.  I  did  not  sneer  at  General  Bingham.  He  is  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine.    I  never  sneer  at  a  friend. 

Mr.  Cabpenter.  But  you  sneered  at  the  idea  of  his  knowing  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  £!eb.  Ko,  sir ;  you  are  mistaken.  I  said  that  his  was  the  only 
letter  upon  which  the  exi)edition  was  ordered. 

Mr.  Cabpenter.  I  will  hunt  up  the  record  and  find  that  you  did 
sneer  at  him  before  we  got  through.  The  question  was  asked  who  Gen- 
eral Bingham  was,  and  there  was  talk  about  a  man  from  Philadelphia 
knowing  anything  about  the  mails  in  Montana. 

The  Court.  That  inquiry  was  made  by  the  court.  I  was  not  aware 
that  this  gentleman  was  a  Member  of  Congress  when  the  letter  wa«  read. 
I  was  not  aware  what  Bingham  it  was.  I  simply  made  the  inquiry  to 
be  informed. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir :  but  long  before  your  honor  made  that  in- 
quiry the  gentleman  had  made  numerous  remarks  upon  the  subject,  ridi- 
culing the  idea  that  a  man  who  lived  in  Philadelphia  could  know  any- 
thing about  a  post-route  in  Montana  or  Dakota. 

Mr.  Merrick.  With  the  highest  appreciation  of  General  Bingham,  I 
do  not  think  a  man  in  Philadelphia  would  know  much  about  it. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  After  hearing  Mr.  Ker  for  three  days  I  think  you 
are  about  right. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  think  a  man  from  South  Carolina  is  likely  to 
correct  him  much. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  If  he  knows  anything  about  the  case  he  can.  I 
read  from  page  1216 : 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Dec.  21«t,  1878. 
To  the  Postmaster-General  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  principal  business  men  of 
the  city  of  St.  Paul,  respectfully  represent  that  the  mail  facilities  from  the  terminus 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  at  Bismarck,  west  to  Fort  Keogh  and  the  settlements  on 
the  Yellowstone,  are  wholly  and  entirely  inadequate;  that  there  are  considerable  set- 
tlements in  that  region,  and  that  they  are  increasing  largely  every  season ;  that  the 
promotion  of  settlements  would  result  in  a  ^reat  saving  to  the  Government  by  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  military  posts  for  protection. 

We  would  further  respectfully  represent  that  the  corresponding  lines  of  communica- 
tion in  the  southwest  are  supplied  with  rapid  daily  mails,  while  the  line  above  refer- 
red to,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  lines  in  the  northwest,  has  only  a  weekly  mail 
and  slow  time.  We  thei*efore  earnestly  join  in  the  request  of  the  people  of  the  future 
great  wheat-growing  re^on,  that  the  line  from  Bismarck  to  Fort  Keogh  be  made  a 
daily  line,  and  that  the  time  be  reduced  to  65  hours. 
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Ifow,  on  page  1216,  to  the  same  address: 

Sir  :  The  nndersignedi  representiD^  the  citizens  and  business  men  located  on  the 
Yellowstone  and  its  tributaries  in  Montana,  beg  to  represent  that  at  a  late  letting  con- 
tracts were  made  for  mail  service  between  Tongue  Kiver,  Montana,  and  Bismarck, 
Dakota,  for  service  once  a  week.  This  service  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the 
pn>]>er  wants  of  the  country  lying  between  the  terminal  points,  but  more  especially 
to  supply  Tongue  River  and  the  country  beyond.  This  route  is  along  the  proposed 
route  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  will,-  within  a  brief  period,  in  our  judg^ 
ment,  become  a  great  thoroughfare  of  travel  and  commerce. 

In  the  interest  of  the  Government  and  the  people,  we  ask  that  you  increase  this 
service  to  a  daily  mail.  There  are  at  least  two  thousand  people  now  along  the  line  of 
the  Yellowstone  and  between  that  valley  and  'Bismarck,  and  by  establishing  this  di- 
rect mail  route  the  whole  business  interests  of  Montana  are  benefited. 

This  petition  is  signed  by  a  postmaster  and  two  pages  of  petitioners. 
There  is  this  indorsement  upon  the  same  page : 

Headquarters  District  of  Yellowstone, 

Fort  Keogh,  Montana,  July  31,  1878. 

I  would  earnestly  indorse  the  above  petition,  and  add  that  this,  line  is  the  only  di- 
rect one  between  the  settlements  of  Montana  and  the  East,  and  I  consider  it  important 
and  necessary  not  only  for  the  thousands  of  citizens,  but  the  military  that  occupy  the 
Yellowstone  Valley  and  Western  Montana. 

NELSON  A.  MILES, 
Colonel  and  Bt,  Maj.  Gen%  U.  S,  Armyf  Comm^cPg  Dist,  of  YellowsUme, 

On  the  same  page  to  the  same  address,  is  the  following : 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  Ui,  1879. 

Sir  :  I  deaire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  daily  mail  service  from  Bis- 
marck to  Fort  Keogh,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Yellowstone. 

The  tide  of  emigration  which  precedes  the  building  of  a  railroa<l  on  the  frontier  is 
always  large.    Parties  always  seek  for  locations  on  the  probable  line  of  a  new  road. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Company  have  contracted  for  one  hundred  miles  the  coming 
season,  and  expect  to  push  the  road  to  rapid  completion  to  the  Yellowstone.    The  large 
settlements  already  in  that  valley,  as  well  as  the  military,  are  justly  entitled  to  dauy 
eervice,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  service  be  so  increased. 
Respectfully, 

J.  P.  KIDDER. 

The  indorsement  on  that  is  as  follows  : 

Heartily  endorse  the  within  letter.  Have  previously  made  recommendations  to  this 
effect,  which  are  on  file  in  the  department.    Hope  the  request  mav  be  granted. 

MAftTIN  MAGINNIS. 

Also  on  the  same  page : 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
Qbneral  Office,  No.  23  5th  Avenue,  New  York  City, 

July  31««,  1879. 
Hon.  Tuos.  J.  Brady, 

Second  Aseistani  Postmaster-General,  Washington,  D.  C  : 

Sir  :  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  actively  pushing  track  to  the  westward.  It 
is  imperative  and  of  national  importance  that  in  the  interest  of  this  great  work  we 
should  be  reinforced  in  legitimate  modes  by  the  General  Government.  Central  Mon- 
tana, our  immediate  objective  point,  is  onjy  about  600  miles  distant  from  Bismarck, 
yet  the  bulk  of  the  emigrant  and  business  population  of  the  northwest  have  to  take 
a  circuitous  route  of  over  two  thousand  miles  to  reach  Helena.  We  expect  to  cover 
two  hundred  miles  of  the  intervening  distance  in  the  next  12  months,  and  we  urgently 
ask  that  daily  mail  service  (Snndav's  excepted)  be  at  once  established  between 
our  roads  and  the  daily  lines  permeating  Montana.  This  will  not  only  facilitate  our 
railroad  operations,  but  is  an  independent  and  absolute  necessity  to  the  many  hundreds  of 
people  who  are  pusning  in  advance  of  our  work.  The  Yellowstone  and  its  tributaries 
are  beyond  comparison  the  richest  of  the  Government  lands  still  open  to  settlement, 
and  the  present  tide  of  emigration  promises  many  thousands  of  settlers  in  that  region 
who  will  prove  a  perpetual  barrier  to  hostile  Indians  from  the  North,  while  keeping 
those  sonui  of  that  line  in  subjection.    Forts  Stevenson,  Bnford,  Keogh,  Custer,  and 
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£1118  will  800U  be  surrounded  by  a  olaes  of  settlers  on  whom  they  can  draw  not  only 
for  support,  but  assistance  in  danger. 

From  any  point  you  view  this  request  for  rapid  and  convenient  mail  service,  it  seems- 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  Post-Office  Department  to  at  once  put  it  in  operation.^ 
Very  respectfully,  your  oVt  s'v't, 

FREDERICK  BILLING, 
President  of  the  Northern  P.  B,  B.  Co. 

Ifwill  now  ask  Mr.  Wilson  tx>  read  General  Sherman's  testimony  for 
me. 

Mr.  Wilson.    [Reading :] ' 

Q.  Now,  I  want  yon  to  state  your  opinion  finit,  as  to  the  agency  or  instrumentalit^r 
to  bring  about  peace  or  to  hasten  its  coming,  and  second  as  to  the  instrumentality  for 
preservation  of  peace,  of  frequent  mails. 

I  omit  a  little  interlude  there : 

A.  Nothing  enables  an  officer  to  keep  peace  in  a  country  confided  to  his  care  better 
than  frequent  intelligence  from  aJl  parts  of  it ;  so  much  so  that  we  ex]^end  probably 
one-quarter  of  our  force  in  doing  that  work  to-day,  in  keeping  up  courier  lines  where 
there  are  no  mail  lines.  As  a  rule  we  endeavor  to  get  the  Post-Office  Department  to 
establish  as  rapid  and  frequent  mails  as  we  can,  because  in  that  way  they  assist  us  in 
obtaining  quick  intelligence  whereby  the  remedy  may  be  applied  before  the  danger 
becomes  too  great.  I  say  that  frequent  mails  are  very  advantageous  and  very  useful 
in  suppressing  Indian  outbreaks. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  preventing  them  f — A.  Anticipating  them  and  thereby  prevent- 
ing them. 

Q.  About  what  part  of  the  force  has  to  be  used  as  couriers  f  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand you — about  one- fourth? 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  to  that. 

The  Court.  He  has  already  answered  that  question. 

Mr.  Inoersoll.  I  did  not  happen  to  hear  what  he  said. 

A.  Frequently  about  one-quarter  is  necessary  to  keep  up  communication. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  on  a  comparison  which  in  your  judgment  would  be  the  most  ex- 
pensive ;  to  use  the  Army  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  this  information  or  to  use  fre- 
quent mails  for  that  purpose  f 

Then  comes  another  objection,  and  then  the  question: 

Q.  [Continuing.]  Do  you  remember  having  recommended  a  tri- weekly  mail  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  George  W.  McCrary,  in  the  winter  of  1878  f — ^A.  I  do. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Wait  a  moment;  over  what  route  T  * 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  From  Bismarck  to  Fort  Keogh,  in  Montana  Territory. 

Q.  Will  you  state  now,  the  general  circumstances  under  which  you  did  that,  and 
why  yon  thought  it  advisable? — ^A.  At  that  time  Bismarck  was  the  terminus  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  all  the  mails  went  from  that  terminus  to  Fort  Keogh 
in  a  straight  line,  now  passed  over  by  the  Pacific  Railroad  itself.  It  was,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  construction  of  that  road,  shorter  by  nearly  ten  days,  than  around  by 
Fort  Buford,  which,  if  you  remember  the  geography  of  the  country,  is  around  north- 
west about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  and  soutnwest  three  hundred  and  odd  miles  ; 
whereas,  by  going  across  the  bend  of  the  stage  line  we  got  the  mail  in  three  or  four 
days  instead  of  weeks. 

Q.  Were  there  any  military  reasons  f — ^A.  It  picketed  the  country  between  Bismarck 
and  Fort  Keogh,  which  was  the  first  post  on  the  Yellowstone. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  picketing?  I  want  the  jury  to  understand.— A.  About 
every  twenty  miles  the  stage  company  put  up  a  station  with  two  or  three  men  to  take 
care  of  the  horses.  The  stations  were  either  sod  houses  or  log  cabins,  and  loop-holed, 
and  they  would  also  have  a  stable,  either  under  grounder  above  ground,  in  which  to 
stable  the  spare  horses.  These  stations  would  be  about  every  twenty  miles^  and  at  the 
stations  two  or  three  men  with  rifies,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  soldiers.  Then 
every  twenty-four  or  thirtjr-six  hours  the  stage  passed  along,  and  it  picketed  the  road 
just  the  same  as  with  soldiers,  exactly ;  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent. 

Q.  Did  you  therefore  consider  it  of  importance  to  the  General  Government  t — ^A.  I 
knew  it  was  very  important.  Either  tiiey  had  to  do  it,  or  we  would  have  to  do  it 
with  our  troops. 

Q.  Did  that  mail  rout-e  constitute  what  might  be  properly  called  a  line  of  de- 
fense ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  line  of  defense  and  a  line  of  communication. 

Q.  Was  that  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  country  so  far  as 
Indian  outbreaks  were  concerned  t — A.  It  was  about  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
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country  there  was  to  guard  between  Bismarck  and  Fort  Keogh.    Now  it  is  all  settled 
up  'With  good  farms. 

Q.  Is  that  the  country  in  which  General  Custer  was  killed? — ^A.  A  little  west  of 
that,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  west  by  south  of  Keogh. 

Mr.  Cabpenter.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  addition  to  that 
testimony  by  General  Sherman,  you  will  recollect  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Maginnis,  who  is  the  Delegate  from  that  Territory,  in  which  he  stated 
that  this  route  from  Bismarck  to  Tongue  Biver  saved  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  distance  of  carrying  the  mail.    He  described  to  you,  as 
you  will  remember,  the  route  that  the  mail  was  carried  before  this  route 
was  established,  and  showed  that  it  saved  fifteen  hundred  miles.    In  ad- 
dition to  the  testimony  of  General  Sherman  showing  its  value,  you  will 
see  the  immense  saving  to  the  Government  by  sen£ng  the  mail  direct 
instead  of  around,  as  it  was  before.    General  Sherman's  testimony  is 
important  upon  this  point,  and  is  as  direct  and  as  positive  as  any  tes- 
timony could  possibly  be.    You  can  recollect  in  that  connection  that  he 
testified  in  regard  to  another  route  to  which  I  referred  this  morning  as 
to  its  being  a  line  of  defense  and  a  line  of  communication,  that  these 
stations  stand  in  the  place  of  forts,  and  are  necessary  for  the  military 
protection  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  afford  mail  facilities  to  the  people 
living  along  the  route  and  at  the  terminal  points  of  the  route.    Yet 
there  are  persons,  Pennell,  and  people  of  that  sort,  that  come  here  and 
seem  to  think  this  was  not  much  of  a  route.    But  the  great  point  made 
by  the  prosecution  as  to  this  route  is,  that  after  the  contract  had  been 
award^  to  Miner,  Miner  did  not  want  it,  and  he  tried  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Upon  that  they  have  harped  extensively;  a  route  that  he  did  not  want, 
and  that  he  wrote  to  the  Postmaster-General  about,  stating  that  the 
mail  could  not  be  carried,  and  that  the  service  could  not  be  performed; 
and  yet  he  went  to  work  after  that  to  get  additional  trips  and  to  get  it 
expedited.    Well,  he  did  apply  to  be  relieved  from  it.    He  did  say  that 
the  country  was  covered  with  Indians,  and  that  he  could  not  carry 
the  mail.     The  proof  in  this  case  shows  that  the  riders  were  shot 
at  by  the  Indians.    We  will  show  all  that.    What  did  the  Govern- 
ment say  to  himf  ^  "You  have  got  the  contract  and  you  shall  carry 
the  mail.    We  want  it  carried."    Why  did  not  the  Government  release 
himf    Because  of  these  very  officers  and  soldiers  at  Fort  Keogh,  and 
because  of  the  people  at  the  mouth  of  Tongue  Kiver  and  in  the  Yellow- 
stone Valley  and  at  Bismarck,  who  were  clamorous  to  have  this  new 
mail  route'put  through,  giving  direct  communication  between  Bismarck^ 
Dakota,  and  Montana  Territory.    You  recollect  what  Mr.  Maginnis  saia 
about  it;  that  the  only  way  the  mail  could  get  into  the  Territory  of 
Montana  prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  route  was  by  the  back  door  of 
that  Territory,  and  as  I  have  said,  fifteen  hundred  miles  longer  than 
this  route.    Well,  now,  where  is  the  crime  in  Miner's  first  trying  to  get 
rid  of  this  route  and  then  trying  to  get  it  expedited  afterwards!    Is 
there  any!    I  do  not  see  it.    The  Government  says,  "You  have  got  to 
go  on  and  carry  it.    True,  it  is  a  wild  country  and  there  are  Indians 
roaming  over  it,  but  Congress  has  said  it  should  be  a  mail  route."    They 
talked  to  you  as  though  Brady  established  every  post-route  they  com- 
plain of.    You  would  judge  from  hearing  counsel  speak  upon  the 
subject  that  we  had  established  all  the  routes  on  purpose  to  increase 
and  expedite  them,  on   purpose  to  make  additional  trips,  and  on 
purpose    to  swindle    the    Government.    Congress    is    the    authofrity 
that  establishes  these  routes.     We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
The   Postmaster-General  has   nothing  to  do  with  that.    The  duty 
of  the   Postmaster-General  is    when  Congress   establishes  a   post- 
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route  to  put  service  on  that  route,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  was  done  here.  When  Miner  was  awarded  the  contract  the 
Government  said  to  him :  "  You  have  got  to  carry  it."  Now,  there  were 
additional  trips  asked  for,  and  the  route  was  expedited ;  but  if  ever  any 
route  ought  to  have  been  expedited  upon  the  testimony  in  this  case  this 
route  ought  to  have  been.  Are  the  statements  of  such  men  as  General 
Sherman,  Mr.  Maginnis,  the  members  of  boards  of  trade  at  Saint  Paul, 
the  business  men  of  Bismarck,  the  business  men  of  Miles  City,  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Minneapolis,  the  president  of  the  bank  at  Bismarck,  and  the  other 
business  men  there,  and  Mr.  Billings,  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Eailroad,  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  or  accepted  as  truth  while 
6ome  miserable,  contemptible,  failing  subcontractor  is  to  be  believed  on 
s,  question  of  this  kind  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Also  General  Miles  and  General  Terry. 

Mr.  Oarpenteb.  Yes,  General  Miles  and  General  Terry  and  all  tlie 
military  there ;  everybody  except  some  contKWJtor  or  set  of  contractors 
that,  according  to  their  own  account  of  it,  made  the^e  failures. 

Mr.  Keb.  There  was  no  subcontractor  on  that  route. 
^  Mr.  Caepenteb.  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  rule.    The  general 
line  of  proof  is  that  it  is  the  subcontractor  who  is  aggrieved,  and  there- 
fore your  witness. 

Mr.  Henexe.  These  were  discharged  drivers, 

Mr.  Caepenteb.  Oh,  yes,  discharged  drivers.  My  friend  suggests 
that  they  did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  subcontractors,  but  they  were 
bad  drivers  that  we  discharged  and  they  had  for  witnesses. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  human  testimony  can  establish  the  propriety 
of  increasing  a  mail  route  and  giving  additional  trips,  it  is  in  this 
record.  K  a  man  is  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  doing  such 
an  act  under  such  testimony,  I  would  like  to  know  what  testimony 
would  keep  him  out  of  the  penitentiary.  Do  you  not  believe  these  men! 
If  you  do  believe  these  men,  neither  Miner  nor  Vailejjnor  Brady  are  in 
fault  in  regard  to  this  route.  Oh,  well,  but  they  say  we  did  not  always 
make  the  time  on  this  route  and  other  routes.  Please  remember,  gen- 
tlemen, that  if  we  did  not  make  the  time  it  was  our  loss.  Please  re- 
member that  in  every  case  where  expedition  has  been  ordered,  and  we 
have  failed  to  make  the  expedited  time,  the  Government  has  taken  that 
out  of  our  pockets.  It  has  not  cost  the  Government  one  cent.  In  every 
case  where  we  have  failed  to  make  a  trip  the  Government  has  fined  us 
the  amount  of  the  trip.  If  we  did  not  make  the  expedition  during  the 
winter  on  all  these  routes  on  account  of  the  snow  or  any  other  difficulty, 
who  lost  by  it !  We  did.  The  Government  did  not  lose  a  cent.  This 
partner  of  ours  in  this  conspiracy  took  excellent  care  to  fine  us  every  time 
we  failed  to  make  a  trip,  and  to  make  deductions  every  time  we  per- 
formed the  service  imperfectly.  Why  all  this  howling  about  our  not 
making  the  time  t  We  paid  for  it ;  not  the  Government ;  we  paid  very 
dear  for  it,  too,  for  on  one  route,  as  I  said  to  you  yesterday,  we  were 
fined  $15,500  where  the  pay  was  but  $9,500.  All  this  is  mere  bosh.  If 
a  route  is  expedited,  and  the  time  is  not  made,  the  contractor  pays  for 
it,  not  the  Government.    The  Government  does  not  lose  a  cent. 

It  is  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  putting  on  service.  With  what 
holy  horror  the  counsel  have  proclaimed  to  you  that  on  such  a  route 
the  service  that  should  have  been  put  on  on  the  1st  day  of  July  was  not 
put  on  until  September  or  October  or  l^o vember  or  December,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Sir,  did  the  Government  ever  pay  us  a  dollar  until  we  put 
the  service  on  the  route!    Who  lost  anything  by  it!    Was  the  Gov- 
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eninieiit  cheated  or  swindled  f  If,  on  accoaut  of  Indian  difficulties  in 
Arizona,  if,  on  account  of  Indian  difficulties  in  other  quarters,  we  did 
not  put  the  service  on  as  quickly  as  we  should  have  done  under  the 
contracts,  it  was  our  loss,  and  not  the  Government's.  The  Government 
has  no  right  to  set  up  a  howl  here  and  pretend  to  be  swindled,  when  it 
never  paid  us  one  copper  for  an  hour's  service  that  we  did  not  perform. 
This  r.ecord  shows  it,  and  these  tables  bristle  all  over  with  the  fact  that 
not  only  has  the  Government  never  paid  us  for  any  service  not  rendered, 
bat  for  all  service  imperfectly  rendered  it  has  put  the  knife  of  deductions 
to  us  for  that  service,  and  ruinous  deductions,  too.  You  will  remember 
that  one  of  the  charges  in  this  indictment  is  that  Brady  would  not  make 
deductions,  and  did  not;  that  there  were  none  made  upon  these  nine- 
teen routes,  and  that  he  refused  to  impose  fines  upon  the  defendants; 
that  there  were  no  fines  imposed  upon  the  nineteen  routes.  Then 
they  bring  in  here  eighteen  tables — all  the  routes  they  proved 
anything  about,  for  they  have  abandoned  one  of  them,  and  they 
bristle  all  over  with  fines  and  deductions  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  These  gentlemen  stand  up  and  cry  that  the  Government 
has  been  swindled  because  we  were  not  fined  and  then  prove  that  we 
were  fined ;  that  the  Government  was  swindled  because  deductions  were 
not  made,  and  then  prove  they  were  made,  and  then  come  in  and 
say  "Oh,  you  imperfectly  performed  the  service.  There  were  de- 
ductions made,  but  you  cheated  the  Government  anyway.  You  did  not 
perform  it  at  all,  and  you  were  fined,  and  yet  the  Government  was 
cheated.'^  I  would  like  to  know  how  all  that  can  be.  Why,  it  is  as  bad 
as  the  old  hardshell  Baptist  poetry  : 

You  can  and  you  can't,  you  will  and  yon  won't ; 

You  shall  and  you  Bhan't,  and  you'll  i>e  damned  if  you  don't. 

Now,  gentlemen,  of  all  the  routes  specified  in  this  indictment  there 
has  been  the  greatest  hue  and  cry  about  this.  The  newspapers  have 
been  fullest  of  it,  and  there  has  been  no  end  to  innuendoes  of  counsel, 
to  their  evidence  and  to  their  side  bar  remarks  on  this  route. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  deductions  on 
this  route  amounted  to  $46,299.89. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  What  is  the  whole  pay! 

Mr.  Benkle.  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  dollars  and  eighty-three  cents,  and  the  deductions 
amount  to  about  one-third. 

Mr.  Carpent£;b.  That  shows  that  the  Government  wa-s  cheated  on 
that  route.  If  we  failed  to  perform  service  on  account  of  Indians,  we 
were  fined.  If  we  started  and  did  not  get  through  on  time  deductions 
were  made.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  it  is  ridiculous  and  preposterous  to 
say  that  any  man  on  this  earth  would  decide  to  expedite  a  route  and 
take  money  from  a  contractor  for  doing  it,  and  then  fine  him  $45,000  on 
one  route.  The  thing  is  preposterous,  ridiculous.  It  only  need  to  be 
stated  to  disprove  itself.  I  do  not  want  any  such  partner.  And  it  is 
not  only  true  of  that  route,  but  true  of  all  the  rest.  I  intend  to  refer 
the  jury  to  all  these  tables  before  I  get  through,  consecutively,  not  only 
for  that  purpose,  but  to  show  them  who  got  the  money  on  these  routes 
after  a  certain  time.  I  think  the  proof  in  this  ca«e  shows  that  the  Post- 
master-General was  justified  in  making  the  order  for  these  additional 
trips.  I  think  he  was  justified  in  making  this  order  for  exi)edition.  I 
think  it  shows  that  the  contractor  was  perfectly  justified  in  asking  for 
it.  If  the  Government  compelled  him  to  make  roads  through  a  new- 
country  ;  to  establish  stations  through  a  new  country ;  to  picket  that 
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whole  line  between  Bismarck  and  the  Yellowstone  Elver,  I  know  o± 
no  reason  why  he  has  not  a  right  to  ask  the  Government  to  give 
him  a  contract  that  was  remunerative  to  do  it.     But  the  testimon^r 
on  the  stand  is  that  it  was  not  remunerative.     Mr.  Vaile,  the  only 
witness  that  has  testified  anything  about  it,  said  that  that  contract 
had  been  a  losing  one  with  all  the  expedition  and  all  the  additional  trips 
from  the  beginning  of  the  contract ;  that  it  never  had  paid  a  dollar 
that  it  had  been  a  dead  loss ;  so  we  did  not  swindle  the  Government  mucli 
on  that.    They  got  altogether  the  best  of  us.    They  got  a  good  service 
through  an  important  country,  and  they  did  not  pay  us  for  it  either. 
They  put  the  knife  of  fines  and  deductions  to  us  until  we  not  only  had. 
no  profit  left  but  were  out  of  pocket.    That  is  the  story  in  regard  to  that 
route.    jJfow,  are  General  Sherman,  General  Miles,  Mr.  Maginnis,  Mr. 
Kidder,  a  former  Delegate  from  the  Territory,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  these 
business  men  from  Saint  Paul,  from  Bismarck,  from  the  Yellowstone, 
and  from  Miles  City  to  be  believed,  or  are  these  carriers  that  were  dis- 
gusted and  disappointed  to  be  believed  f    The  carriers  did  not  all  turn 
out  very  well,  either,  upon  this  route.    They  had  a  gentleman  here  whose 
name  was  Ketchum,  and  he  trcstified  with  regard  to  that  route.    He  was 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  did  not  meet  the  expectations  of  the  counsel 
for  the  Government,  and  although  he  was  their  own  witness  originally^ 
and  they  had  brought  him  here  and  kept  him  here  at  great  expense,  when 
he  did  LOt  testify  just  as  they  thought  he  would  have  testified,  they 
wanted  to  cross-examine  him.    He  turned  out  to  be  an  honest  man,, 
and  he  testified  to  the  fa<5ts  and  justified  the  contractors  from  beginning  to 
end.    They  undertook  to  prove  that  we  had  sworn  that  we  required  more 
horses  and  more  men  than  were  needetl.    This  very  witness  of  theirs  pro  veil 
that  we  would  require  more  than  we  swore  we  required  or  more  than  the 
expedition  was  based  upon.    It  is  true  Miner  made  an  oath  that  it  required 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  animals.    Very 
well.    There  was  no   road  through  there.    There  were   no  stations, 
and  there  were  a  great  many  Indians.    !N'ow,  the  aflfldavit  as  to  the 
number  of  men  and  animals  that  are  required  to  carry  the  mail  upon 
a  route  is  an   estimate  always.    It  is  the  judgment  of  the  man  who 
is  making  the  oath.    Men  of  "different  temperaments  will  make  differ- 
ent estimates.     It  might  be  formulated  I  should  think  in  this  way: 
Every  appreciable  increase  of  speed  increases  the  number  of  men  and 
animals.    What  the  number  of  each  may  be  will  depend  upon  the  indi- 
vidual judgment  of  the  person  considering  it.    Now  this  country  was 
filled  up  with  Indians  as  General  Sherman  testified.    Look  at  his  testi- 
mony.   There  were  fifteen  stations  between  Bismarck  and  Tongue  River. 
General  Sherman's  testimony  is  that  they  would  have  needed  two  or 
three  men  at  each  of  these  stations  with  rifles  in  order  to  protect  the 
line,  and  the  stock,  and  the  carriers.    That  would  have  been  forty -five 
men  just  to  protect  the  stock  and  carriers.    Now  I  judge  it  is  to  be  ar- 
gued by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  though  I  have  heard  nothing  of 
it  in  the  opening,  that  the  only  carriers  you  can  take  into  consideration  are 
the  men  who  absolutely  went  with  the  mail,  who  drove  the  stage,  or  who 
rode  the  horses.    Gentlemen,  the  act  means  no  such  thing.    That  is  pre- 
posterous.   If  you  undertake  to  carry  a  mail  you  require  so  many  animals 
to  carry  it.    What  number  of  men  do  you  require  ?    You  require  the  num- 
ber of  men  needed  absolutely  in  the  service  and  the  number  of  men  foi- 
the  stations  along  the  route,  and  more  than  that  the  number  of  men  re- 
quired to  supply  that  route  with  forage.    All  that  is  included  in  the 
term  carrier.    It  is  preposterous  to  supjjose  that  the  only  person  that 
the  act  intended  to  provide  for  was  the  man  that  rode  the  horse  or  drove 
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the  stage.  He  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  outfit  for  a  mail  route. 
Well,  this  route  had  no  bridges,  and  uo  roads,  and  a  £:reat  many  Indians. 
Miner  did  not  want  to  carry  it  at  all.  He  had  rather  not  carry  it  at  any 
price.  The  Government  said,  "  You  have  got  to  carry  it.''  Then  he  said^ 
*<  I  thinkit  willtakeonehundred  and  fifty  horses  and  one  hundred  andfifty 
men.  There  are  Indians  over  three  hundred  miles.  I  have  got  to  build 
all  these  stations.  I  have  got  to  picket  all  of  them  after  I  build  them. 
The  Indians  wiU  steal  my  horses  and  drive  them  of!:*,  and  it  will  take  not 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  animals," 
but  in  trying  to  get  out  of  this  contract  he  said  that  the  mail  could  not 
be  carried  except  by  a  military  guard,  and  that  is  what  he  thought.  If 
he  thought  it  required  much  of  a  military  guard,  it  seems  to  me  his  esti- 
mate of  men  and  animals  was  rather  low.  Now,  gentlemen,  so  much 
for  that  route. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p,  m.)  the  court  took  its  usual 
recess. 


AFTER    RECESS. 

Mr.  Cabpenteb.  [Eesuming.j  May  it  please  your  honor,  and  gentle- 
men of  the  jury :  I  will  next  call  your  attention  to  the 

BOUTE  NO.  44140,  EUGENE  OITY  TO  BBLDOE  OBEEK. 

This  route|was  established  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  Southern 
and  Eastern  Oregon  with  mails  firorn  California  and  the  Atlantic  States 
foor  days  quicker  than  they  could  be  delivered  then  by  any  other 
means.  The  State  of  Oregon  appropriated  six  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land  to  build  a  road  over  a  portion  of  the  line  of  this  route.  All 
mails  from  the  East  came  via  California  over  the  California  and  Oregon 
Kailroad  to  Eugene  City.  Mail  matter  for  East  Oregon  would  either 
have  to  pass  over  this  route,  less  than  two  hundred  miles,  or  go  around 
via  Portland  and  The  Dalles  and  back  again  to  Bridge  Creek,  a  distance 
of  eight  hundred  miles,  and  for  this  reason  Senators  Grover,  Slater 
Mitchell,  and  others  had  the  route  established,  and  urgently  requested 
this  increase,  as  documentary  evidence  shows.  The  evidence  shows 
that  the  fines  and  deductions  made  on  this  route,  amounting  to  $17,755, 
made  it  anything  but  a  profitable  contract. 

It  is  charged  in  the  indictment  that  this  increase  was  made  by  false 
and  fraudulent  petitions,  and  false  and  fraadulent  letters,  but  the  doc- 
umentary evidence  shows  that  every  petition  is  certified  to  by  the  post- 
master of  the  town  in  which  they  were  made,  stating  that  the  signers 
thereto  lived  along  the  line  of  the  route  and  received  their  mail  at 
the  post-office  named.  The  evidence  of  the  elder  and  younger  Wilcox 
shows  that  every  letter  and  every  petition  was  perfectly  honest,  and 
that  there  was  no  fraud,  no  wrong,  and  nothing  improper  connected 
with  it.    The  evidence  of  Senator  Mitchell  on  this  subject  is  conclusive. 

On  page  1520  of  the  record  you  will  find  the  following  letter: 

1027  Vermont  Av.,  Wash.,  April  20,  1879. 
Hon.  T.  J.  Bkady, 

Second  Assistant  P.  M,  General : 

8iR :  Before  leaving  Washington,  I  feel  constrained,  in  behalf  of  the  people  I  have 
lately  in  part  represented,  and  at  their  earnest  solicitation  (those  interested  in  the 

service)  to  earnestly  recommend  that  the  mail  service  on  route  No. ,  from  Eugene 

City,  Ohregon,  to  Bridge  Creek,  Oregon,  be  increased  to  three  times  per  week,  and  that 
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the  schedule  time  he  redaced  from  130  to  100  hours.  This  is  a  very  important  route  ; 
in  fact  the  only  one  giving  direct  communication  between  the  great  Willamette  Valley 
and  Eastern  Oregon,  except  the  roundabout  way  of  the  Columbia  Biver,  if  that  can 
properly  be  called  an  exception.  The  service  is  now  but  once  a  week.  The  demand 
IS  very  urgent  for  at  least  three  times  a  week,  and  the  schedule  is  entirely  too  lon^ 
and  should  be  reduced  to  100  hours.  I  earnestly  hope  this  will  be  done. 
Respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  MITCHELL. 

On  the  same  page : 

Mohawk,  Orbook,  — ,  1979. 
Hon.  John  Whiteakbr, 

Waskingionf  2>.  C.  : 

Sir  :  Owing  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  east  of  the  mountains  by  enter- 

S rising,  industrious  people,  and  the  fine  agricultural  country  along  the  valley  of  tli& 
[cKinzie  River  west  of  the  mountains,  there  seefns  to  be  a  necessity  for  greater  mail 
facilities  than  have  as  vet  been  given  the  people  of  those  parts,  and  I,  hop«  you  ^will 
lend  your  influence  to  the  laudaole  enterprise  of  increasing  this  route  from  its  preaeiit~ 
weekly  service  to  that  of  daily  service  and  &st  time. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  8.  MAXWELL.- 

Indorsed : 

Referred  and  recommended. 

WHITEAKER. 

On  the  same  page : 

To  the  Hon.  P.  M.  Gbneral, 

Washingtanf  D.  C : 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Springfield,  Lane  County,  Oregon,  respectfully 
represent  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  mail  facilities  on  the  route  from  Eugene  City  to 
Bridge  Creek,  Oregon,  are  not  sufficient  for  the  actual  necessities  of  the  people.  We 
therefore  .earnestly  recommend  that  service  on  said  route  be  changed  firom  one  trip  a 
week  to  that  of  daily  aeiriee  route— 

Underscored — 

and  that  the  speed  be  greatly  increased* 

Signed  by  nearly  a  page  of  petitioners  in  doable  colamn,  and  then 
the  following : 

I,  P.  A.  Kennedy,  postmaster  for  the  town  of  Springfield,  Oregon,  do  hereby  certify 
that  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  the  signers  of  the  above  pe- 
tition, and  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  each  name  was  written  by  the  person  as 
above  represented. 

P.  A.  KENNEDY. 

Springfield,  Oregon,  May  10,  1879. 

On  page  1521 : 

EuGBNE  CrrY,  Oregon,  April  30, 1879. 

Hon.  John  White akbr,  M.  C, 

fj^aahingtonf  D,  C. : 

Sir:  The  mail  route  running  from  this  place  to  Bridge  Creek,  Wasco  County,  over 
the  McKinzie  wagon-road,  supplies,  as  you  are  doubtless  well  aware,  a  rich  and  grow- 
ing portion  of  the  State  with  the  only  means  of  communication  with  the  Upper  Wil- 
lamette Valley,  and  is  limited  to  once  a  week,  which  I  think  is  altogether  intCdequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  people.  In  view  of  this  fact  I  hope  you  will  aid  the  numerous 
petitioners  on  this  route  iu  their  efforts  to  obtain  an  increase  of  service  and  of  speed. 
Petitions  are  being  circulated  here  now,  and  no  doubt  will  reach  Washington  iu  a  few 
days. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

F.  W.  OSBURN. 

Indorsed  as  follows : 

Referred  and  Tecommended« 

WHITEAKER. 
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On  the  same  page  to  the  same  address : 

Sprikgfield,  Oregon,  May  10, 1879. 

JOHX  Whitbakkr,  M.  C, 

WiuhingioH,  D,  C: 

Drar  Sir  :  Petitions  having  been  oironlated  and  nomeroaslv  signed  by  citizens  of 
this  and  Wasco  County,  praying  for  an  increase  of  service  on  the  mail  ronte  from  En- 
gene  to  Bridge  Creek,  I  desire  to  ask  yonr  assistance  in  securing  such  an  increase  of 
service  as  may  seem  proi>er  and  right. 
Very  truly,  your  nieud, 

W.  R.  WALKEE. 

Indorsed  as  follows: 

Referred  and  recommended. 

WHITEAKER. 

Also,  OD  the  same  page  the  following: 

Sprinofibld,  Orecon,  May  10, 1879. 
8.  W.  Dorset,  U.  S.  8., 

Wa»hingi<m  City^  D,  C, : . 

DsAR  Sir  :  An  e£fort  is  being  made  to  secure  an  increase  of  servipe  on  the  mail  route 
leading  from  Eugene  City,  via  McKinzie  and  Ocheco,  to  Bridge  Creek,  Wasco  County. 
The  oonutry  through  which  this  route  passes  both  east  and  west  of  the  Cascade  range 
of  mountains  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  settlers  and  the  mail  facilities  under  the  pres- 
ent oootract  is,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  inadequate  to  the  population.  I  would  there- 
fore most  respeovfully  ask  your  assistance  in  securing  such  increase  of  service  as  prayed 
for  in  the  petition. 

Very  respectfnUy,  your  ob'd't  servant, 

W.  R.  WALKER. 

Also,  the  following  to  the  same  address  and  of  the  same  date : 

Springfield,  May  10, 1879. 

Hon.  8.  W.  Dorset,  U,  S,  A, 

WashingUniy  D,  C, : 

Dear  Sir  :  Having  learned  of  your  willingness  to  assist  in  procuring  mail  facilities^ 
I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  and  asking  you  to  assist  us  in  procuring  an  in- 
creased mail  service  on  the  route  m>m  Eugene  to  Sridge  Creek,  which  is  now  only  once 
a  week,  over  a  route  that  should  have  a  daily  mail  service,  and  I  hope  you  will  favor 
as  with  your  influence  for  that  purpose. 
Very  respectfully, 

B.  F.  FINN. 

Also  the  following : 

PofiTMASTBR-GEKERAL,  Woshingtonf  2>.  C, : 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Eugene  and  Lane  County,  Oregon,  respectfully  rep- 
resent that,  in  our  opinion,  the  present  mail  service  on  the  route  from  Eugene  to 
Bridge  Creek  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  we  therefore  ear- 
nestly recommend  that  the  service  on  said  route  be  changed  m>m  weekly  to  daily  serv- 
ice, and  that  the  speed  on  said  route  be  greatly  increased. 

Signed  by  abont  three-quarters  of  a  page  of  petitioners  with  the  fol- 
lowing certificate : 

I,  A.  S.  Patterson,  postmaster  at  Eugene  City,  Oregon,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  signers  of  the  aoove,  and  have  good,  reason  to 
believe  that  all  the  above  signatures  are  genuine. 

A.  8.  PATTERSON,  P.  4f. 

EcGENK  City,  May  10,  1879. 

On  page  1522 : 

EuOBNE  CrrY,  May  9rd,  1879. 
Hon.  8.  W.  DoRSBY, 

V,  S.  Senate,  ffashinglon,  D,  C. : 

Deab  Sir  :  Ton  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  citizens  of  this  State  by  aiding  to 
increase  the  mail  service  on  the  alcKinzie  route  from  Eugene  City  to  Bridge  Creek 
from  a  weekly  to  a  daily  mail. 
Respectfully, 

JOSHUA  J.  WALTON, 

Judge  of  said  County. 

Also,  on  tlie  same  page : 
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To  the  P.  M.  GENERAii,  WMkingtofif  2>.  C, : 

Sir:  The  citizens  of  Eugene  City,  Oregon,  beg  to  ask  tiiat  the  mail  service  on  the 
route  from  this  place  to  Bridge  Creek,  be  increased  from  one  trip  to  three  trips  per 
weekj  and  the  schedule  changed  so  as  to  make  the  speed  much  faster  than  at  present. 

This  route  supplies  a  vast  re^ou  lying  east  and  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
which  now  has  a  large  population.  The  immigration  to  this  section  is  very  great, 
and  we  think  the  Qovemment  should  supply  these  pioneers  wi}h  proper  mail  facil- 
ities. 

Signed  by  aboat  a  page  of  petitioners,  and  with  the  following  certifi- 
cate: 

I,  A.  S.  Patterson,  postmaster  at  Eugene  City,  Oregon,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  signers  of  the  above  petition,  and  believe  all 
the  above  signatures  are  genuine. 

A.  8.  PATTERSON,  P.  M, 

Eugene  City,  May  10,  lfl79. 

Also,  on  the  same  page: 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  23r<l,  1879. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady,  , 

Second  ABHeiant  P.  M.  GenH : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  letters  addressed  to  me  in  relation  to  an 
increase  of  mail  service  on  the  route  from  Eusene  City  to  Bridge  Creek,  Oregon,  whicli 
please  place  on  file  in  your  department,  and  to  request  your  early  consideratiou  of 
the  same. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  W.  D0R8EY. 

You  will  recollect,  gentlemen,  the  testimony  of  Senator  Mitchell  ia 
regard  to  this  route.  He  showed  most  conclusively  to  the  jury  who  had 
produced  the  action  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  He  said  that  he 
had  been  repeatedly  to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Oeneral  upoa 
the  subject  of  this  route,  and  that  he  went  because  his  constituents  had 
constantly  urged  him  to  do  so ;  because  by  letter  and  petition  oft  repeated 
they  had  requested,  and  urgently  requested  this  service  to  be  put  on. 
And  these  certificates  and  these  statements  and  these  petitions,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  if  they  did  not  warrant  the  increase  that  was  made  upon 
the  route,  and  if  they  did  not  warrant  us  in  asking  it,  I  ask  again  of 
this  jury,  what  testimony  could  f 

The  next  route  to  which  I  propose  to  call  your  attention  is  the 

ROUTE  NO.  38113,  BAWLINS  TO  WHITE  BIVEB,   COLORADO. 

The  increase  on  this  route  resulted,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  threat- 
ening attitude  of  the  Ute  Indians,  White  Eiver  being  the  chief  agency  for 
thai  tribe.  It  was  done  solely  for  the  purpose  of  having  rapid  and  fre- 
quent communication  between  the  railway  and  telegraph  at  Kawlins,and 
the  headquarters  at  White  River,  Rawlins  being  on  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  White  River  Agency  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  south  of  it. 
This  difficulty  with  the  Indians  finally  resulted  in  the  Meeker  massacre, 
and  the  subsequent  battle  when  Thornburgh  and  his  comrades  were  killed. 
After  that,  a  large  force  of  troops  were  sent  to  this  agency,  and  they 
demanded,  as  the  General  of  the  Army  did,  a  daily  mail  on  the  quickest 
possible  time,  which  was  granted.  The  fines  and  deductions  on  this 
route  have  been  very  great,  resulting  entirely  from  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  the  mail  in  winter  over  three  great  ranges  of  mountains  where 
the  snow  is  almost  incessant.  While  it  was  alleged  that  the  contractors 
made  a  great  deal  of  money,  the  simple  fact  is,  they  made  none. 
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On  page  1118  of  the  record: 

Dixon,  Wyoming  Tkr.,  January y  1879. 
To  the  honorable  D.  M.  Key,  # 

Poatmaeter'General : 

Sir  :  We,  the  undersiKiied,  citizens  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and  supplied  with 
mail  by  tbe  route  ^om  White  River  to  Rawlins,  No.  38113,  would  very  respectfully 
represent  tbat  the  service  as  now  carried,  namely,  one  time  a  week,  is  entirely  inade- 
<qaate  to  the  wants  of  tbe  vast  community  now  relying  solely  on  this  route  for  its 
mail.  Tbat  the  community  is  being  rapidly  settled  by  an  industrious,  thrifty,  and  in- 
t-elligent  class  of  people,  and  who  have  been  accustomed  to  every  mail  facility,  there- 
hy  making  their  want  greater.  That  the  mail  they  should  receive  by  the  route  from 
Likramie  to  Hahn's  Peak,  and  thence  to  Windsor,  is  forced  to  be  sent  over  route 
No.  38113,  and  thus  virtually  giving  only  one  mail  a  week.  And  with  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, which  but  poorly  represent  the  reasons  for  this  petition,  we  would  respectfully, 
bat  urgently,  request  that  the  service  on  this  route  be  increased  to  at  least  3  trips  per 
week,  and  the  time  reduced  to  84  hours. 
Very  respectfully. 


That  is  signed  by  a  page  and  a  half  of  petitioners. 
On  the  same  page,  to  the  same  address: 


Rawlins,  Wy.  T,^Jan*y,  1879. 

To  the  Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Postmaster- Gen^  JVashingtonf  D,  C, : 

Sir:  Wo  would  very  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  call  your  attention  to  the  urgent 
necessity  for  an  increase  of  service  on  route  No.  38113,  from  White  River,  in  Colorado, 
to  Kawlins,  Wyoming  Ter. 

The  service  as  now  carried  is  only  once  a  week,  and  in  slow  time,  and  entirely  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  the  vast  community  relying  solely  on  this  route  for  mail  ac- 
commodations. 

We  would  further  call  your  attention  to  the  increased  stock  and  mining  interests 
and  rapid  settlements  of  tbe  country  supplied  by  this  route  b ,  a  people  who  know 
and  appreciat<e  sufficient  mail  facilities,  and  to  whom  its  wants  is  tbe  more  keenly 
felt.  We  therefore  earnestly  request  that  service  on  this  route  be  increased  to  at  least 
three  (3)  times  a  week,  with  the  running  time  reduced  to  84  hours. 
Very  respectfully. 

This  is  indorsed  as  follows : 

I  rt-spectfully  recommend  the  increase  of  mail  service  as  per  the  within  petition,  be- 
lieving it  to  be — 

I  snppose  it  should  be,  *' Believing  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
peojde  interested,"  but  it  is — 

believing  it  to  be  to  the  people  interested. 

J.  B.  CHAFFEE. 

I  concur  in  the  above  recommendation,  and  earnestly  urge  that  the  within  request 
inav  be  granted.  • 

W.  W.  CORLETT. 

On  page  1119 :  * 

Office  of  the  Clerk  or  the  District  Court, 

Second  Judicial  District,  Wyoming  Territory, 

Bawlinsy  Wyo,,  Jan'y  20<*,  1879. 

Hon.  D  M.  Key, 

Postmaster-General,  VTashingtony  D.  C: 

Sir:  Will  you  allow  us  to  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mail 
facilities  on  the  route  from  here  to  White  River,  Col.,  are  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
necessities  of  the  people  who  reside  along  said  route.  The  country  between  here  and 
White  River  is  being  rapidly  settled  up  by  a  people  the  most  of  whom  have  come  in 
from  the  East  and  have  been  accustomed  to  daily  mails,  and  they  are  very  seriously 
diMcoinmoded. 

The  commisdiouers  of  the  county  are  encouraging  the  settlement  of  the  coanty 
named  by  large  outlays  of  money  in  building  roads  and  bridges  and  doing  all  in  their 
power  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people,  and  if  you  will  cause  increased  service  of 
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the  mails  it  will  be  more  of  an  inducement  than  anything  we  can  do  or  offer. '  Imagine, 
if  you  will,  a  great  many  stock-men  entirely  cut  off  from  market  quotations.  People, 
men,  women,  and  children  with  a  mail  but  once  in  seven  days  to  warn  them  of  Indian 
outbreaks,  &.C.,  &o.  All  things  considered,  we  think,  and  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  our  people,  that  th^  mail  service  should  be  increased  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  would  therefore  ask  that  you  investigate,  and  if  you  find  our  statement  of  the 
matter  be  true»  cause  increased  service  at  your  earliest  possible  convenience,  and  by 
so  doing  you  will  greatly  accommodate  and  favor  many  people. 
Respectfully, 

J.  B.  ADAMS, 

County  Clerks 
G.  C.  SMITH, 

Pros.  Attorney. 
J.  G.  RANKIN, 

Sheriff* 
M.  E.  H0KE8, 

Judge  of  Probate, 
J.  C.  FRENCK, 
mown  Member  Ter.  Council* 
LAWRENCE  HAYS, 

Member  Ter.  Council. 

This  ])etition  is  indorsed  as  follows  : 

Having  carefully  examined  the  grounds  on  which  the  within  petition  and  others 
accompanying  it  are  based,  I  feel  warranted  in  indorsing  the  applications  made,  and 
in  urging  them  upon  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Postmaster-General. 

JOHN  W.  HOYT, 

Governor  of  Wyoming. 

On  page  1137  of  the  record : 

To  the  Hon.  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

fVashingtony  D.  C,  Contract  Office: 

Sir  ;  We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  and  residents  of  Rawlins,  Wyoming,  and  other 
point-s  on  mail  route  No.  38113,  from  Rawlins,  Wyoming,  to  Meeker,  ColoSdo  [Whlt.e 
River],  respectfully  but  urgently  petition  and  pray  that  the  mail  service  on  said  routo 
No.  38113  from  Rawlins,  Wyoming,  to  Meeker,  Colorado  [White  River],  be  increased 
from  three  time*  per  week  to  seven  times  per  week,  and  if  practicable  that  the  run- 
ning time  be  reduced  from  the  present  schedule  to  thirty-six  (36)  hours,  thereby  ac- 
commodating the  demands  and  important  business  interest  of  the  country  to,  irom, 
and  through  which  the  route  runs  and  connects  and  allowing  important  correspond- 
ence to  be  answered  by  return  trip  from  both  ends  of  said  route. 

Signed  by  A.  McCargan,  special  agent. 

It  is  also  signed  by  J.  C.  Friend,  editor,  and  two  or  three  pages  or 
other  names. 

On  the  same  page  the  following : 

To  the  Hon.  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

•  Contract  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, : 

Sir:  We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  and  residents  at  and  near  Baggs'  Crossing  and 
Dixon  post-offices,  and  who  reside  near  mail  route  number  .3811.3,  and  receive  mail 
and  accommodation  from  said  route  No.  38113,  from  Rawlins,  Wyoming,  to  Meeker, 
Colorado,  respectfully  but  earnestly  petition  and  pray  that  tne  inail  service  on  said 
route  number  38113  be  increased  from  three  times  per  w^eek  to  seven  times  per  week, 
and,  if  practicable,  that  the  running  time  on  said  route  be  reduced  from  the  present 
schedule  to  3C  hours,  thereby  accniiiniodatiug  the  important  business  interests  of  the 
town  and  country  to,  from,  and  through  which  said  route  passes,  and  thus  allowing 
answers  to  important  mail  matter  to  be  sent  by  return  trip  from  all  points  on  said 
route,  and  thus  they  will  ever  pray. 

Signed  by  Capt.  J.  F.  Munson,  U.  S.  A. ;  George  B.  Walker,  lieu- 
tenant, U.  S.  A. ;  the  postmaster  at  Baggs,  and  something  over  a  page 
of  others. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  proof  upon  this  route  m  regard  to 
the  expedition.    What  is  there  that  is  not  satisfactory  about  that  I 
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To  be  sure  we  had  some  contractors  here  who  testified  upon 
that  8i\bject,  and  a  nice  lot  they  were.  You  were  asked  to  believe 
those  subcontractors  that  were  brought  here  upon  that  route  against 
snch  men  as  have  signed  these  petitions — a  set  of  subcontractors 
that  were,  according  to  their  own  testimony,  in  league  with  each  other 
to  swindle  the  contractors  all  the  time.  One  of  them  would  have  a  sub- 
contract and  he  would  throw  it  down  and  the  other  one  would  come  in 
and  get  a  contract  from  the  postmaster,  and  then  the  other  would  have 
a  subcontract  and  he  would  throw  it  down,  and  the  other  would  come  in. 
They  were  just  changing  about,  and  jumping  from  one  thing  to  the 
other,  paying  no  regard  whatever  to  their  subcontracts  or  their  obliga- 
tions, and  because  they  did  not  succeed  in  swindling  the  contractors  to 
the  utmost  extent  that  they  hoped,  my  friends  bi'ought  them  on  here,. 
.and  they  made  capital  witnesses  for  their  use,  and  now  we  are  asked  to 
believe  such  a  set  of  scallawags  against  gentlemen  of  honor  and  char- 
acter; against  military  officers  of  a  high  grade;  against  citizens  all 
over  that  region  of  country ;  against  members  of  Congress  and  United 
States  Senators;  indeed,  against  the  most  irrefragable  testimony.  I 
never  saw  more  consummate  impudence  in  my  life  than  to  set  up  such  a 
set  of  fellows  as  that  against  gentlemen  who  have  testified  on  that  sub- 
ject. [To  Mr.  Merrick,  who  laughed.]  It  is  amusing  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Kerdell  wrote  those  letters. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  He  did  not  write  your  letters,  did  he! 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  wrote  your  letters. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  He  had  a  perfect  right  to  write  them.  He  had  a 
right  to  write  a  letter  to  be  signed  by  another.  I  admit  that  Rerdell 
wrote  some  of  them,  but  as  to  others  it  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact.  But 
what  of  that  f  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  because  another  man  writes  a 
letter  when  you  sign  it  you  do  not  make  it  yours f  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  because  a  man  chooses  to  employ  an  amanuensis  to  write  a  letter 
when  he  has  not  the  time  to  write  it,  and  he  signs  it,  that  it  is  a  forgery  ? 
I  judge  so  from  the  argument  of  the  gentleman.  He  pardXled  the  other 
day  a  letter  of  Governor  Pitkin  on  another  route.  It  was  Rerdell's 
letter,  he  said.  The  witness  said  the  body  of  the  letter  was  in  Rerdell's 
handwriting.  That  may  or  may  not  be  so.  The  chief  justice  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  had  signed  another  that  the  witness  said  had  l>een 
written  by  Rerdell,  and  an  associate  justice  of  the  court  had  signed  an- 
other. Mr.  Ker  absolutely  commented  upon  those  letters  as  though  they 
were  forgeries.  Is  there  any  pretense  that  the  names  of  Pitkin  and  the 
chief  justice  and  the  associate  justice  of  the  court,  or  that  these  parties 
who  have  signed  these  letters,  did  not  know  what  the  letter  contained, 
and  is  it  not  superlative  nonsense  to  pretend  that  there  is  anything. 
wrong  about  a  thing  of  that  sort  ?  But  it  is  upon  a  par  with  this  whole 
case.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  there  is  not  enough  in  it  to  fill  the  eye  of 
a  mosquito  of  honest  testimony  and  law  that  looks  towards  the  guilt  of 
these  parties.  There  is  nothing  in  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  proof,- 
but  upon  my  word  I  do  not  think  there  are  two  pages  of  proof  in  this 
case  that  is  legally  admissible.  They  have  not  proved  anything  to 
]>rove  anything  about.  We  are  charged  with  a  conspiracy  in  writing 
some  letters  and  somebwly  else  signed  them.  •  We  are  charged  with  a 
conspiracy  in  getting  up  letters  on  a  route,  and  where  is  the  proof  of 
that!  I  do  not  intend  that  the  minds  of  this  jury  shall  go  from  that 
]K>iut  while  I  am  discussing  the  question.  All  this  stuff'  and  proof  is 
simply  absurd.  It  is  what  the  author  of  the  *'  coming  race"  calls ''  coon- 
]K)sh,  the  very  hollow  of  bosh,"  to  talk  about  a  man's  writing  a  letter 
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that  somebody  else  signed,  and  then  pretending  there  is  anything  wrong 
about  that,  or  that  it  is  forgery.  It  is  ridiculous.  It  is  not  worth  the 
serious  notice  of  any  man  of  sense  for  a  single  moment,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  commit  the  mistake  either  that  the  editor  did  when  he  took 
three  columns  to  reply  to  a  correspondent,  and  then  wound  up  by  ob- 
5  serving  that  he  was  not  worth  the  least  possible  notice. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  route  to  which  I  call  your  attention  is — 

ROUTE  46247,  BEDDING  TO  ALTURAS,   CALIFORNIA. 

This  route  was  increased  and  expedited  months  before  my  client,  Sen- 
',  ator  Dorsey,  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  His  connection  with  it  com- 
menced April  1,  1879.  Peck's  proposal  and  oath  were  filed  on  the  3d 
day  of  December,  1878,  for  increase.  The  order  was  made- Decem- 
ber 3,  1878,  and  took  effect  December  16,  1878.  There  was  no 
increase  made  on  this  rout-e  afterwards  until  some  time  in  1881, 
b!it  instead  of  that  the  service  was  reduced  May  1, 1880,  but  was  after- 
wards, by  the  request  and  solicitation  of  Mr.  Berry,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Page,  another  member  of  Congress,  and  the  Senators  from 
California  restored.  The  letters  and  petitions  on  file  and  in  evidence 
give  the  fullest  reason  for  the  necessity  of  this  service.  The  mail  route 
is  the  main  artery  to  the  wl»ole  northeast  of  California,  beginning  at  the 
end  of  the  California  and  Oregon  Railway  and  running  northeast  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  with  branch  post-roads  from  them  fur- 
nishing small  settlements  and  remote  county  seats. 

On  page  1001  of  the  record  you  will  find  this  petition : 

Sir  :  The  iindersignecl,  your  petitioners,  citizens  of  Shasta,  Lasseu,  and  Modoc  couu- 
tien,  in  the  State  of  Cal.,  would  respoctfuUy  represent : 

That  the  mail  facilities  for  the  section  supplied  hy  route  No.  46254,  old  letting,  and 
under  new  letting  No.  46247 — 

That  is  this  route — 

from  Redding  to«A,lturas,  is  totally  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  community  sup- 
plied thereby. 

They  would  state  that  on  the  letting  of  the  present  contract  the  mail  was  carried 
semi- weekly  and  afterwards  increased  to  tri-weekly,  and  which  was  still  insufficient 
to  accommodate  the  business  and  growing  population  of  this  section. 

In  the  list  of  proposals  now  advertised  they  find  that  the  above-named  route  from 
Redding  to  Alturas  is  reduced  to  a  semi-weekly,  which  will  work  great  injury  to  the 
btisinoss  interests  and  inconvenience  to  the  community  supplied  thereby. 

Your  petitioners  feel  that  in  justice  to  the  jiresent  and  iilcreasing  wealth  and  popu- 
lation ot  this  section  that  route  No.  46247,  from  Redding  to  Alturas,  should  be  increased 
to  six  trips  per  week,  each  way,  Mid  the  time  reduced  to  72  hours  between  those  points, 
and  for  which  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

To  the  Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General, 

IVashingion,  D,  C. 

On  page  1002  is  the  following : 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  your  petitioners,  citizens  of  Shasta,  Lassen,  and  Modoc  coun- 
ties, would  respectfuUj'  represent  that  the  mail  facilities  for  the  se<!tiou8  supplied  by 
route  46254,  old  letting,  46247,  from  Redding  to  Alturas,  is  totally  insufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  community  supplied  thereby. 

The  remainder  of  the  petition  is  the  same  as  the  one  I  have  just  read, 
and  it  is  signed  by  eight  or  ten  petitioners.  I  take  the  statement  of  the 
number  of  petitioners  from  what  Colonel  Bliss  says.  I  presume  it  is 
accurate  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.     Now,  on  page  1003 : 

To  the  Hon.  Assist.  P.  M.  General, 

Washington,  D.  C. : 

Application  for  mail  service  six  times  a  week  fiom  Redding,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal.,  to  Al 
turas,  Modoc  County,  Cal.,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  proper  one  at  this  time  on  account  of 
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the  country  traversed  by  said  route,  the  settlements  already  made  thereon  and  the 
impetnn  it  will  give  to  tne  settlement  of  such  an  extensive  country.  For  we  know 
that  people  of  means  and  iutelligenpe  are  loth  to  emigrate  to  a  country  that  is  de- 
prived of  frequent  and  rapid  communications  with  the  old  and  thickly  settled  portions 
of  the  country. 

Kespectfnlly, 

C.  C.  BUSH,  P.  M. 
Redding,  Jw-y.  17 th,  1878. 

On  the  same  page : 

Post-Office,  Alturas,  Cal., 

Aug,  I2th,  1878. 

To  the  Hon.. Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General. 

iVashingtony  D.  C. : 

I  hereby  recom^nend  the  increase  of  service  from  three  trips  per  week  t.o  six  trips  per 
week,  and  the  reduction  of  schedule  time  from  108  hours  to  72  hours  on  route  No. 
41^7,  from  Redding  to  Altnras,  California. 

The  proposed  change  of  schedule  time  and  increase  of  service  is  imperatively  de- 
manded by  the  growing  wealth  and  population  of  this  section,  and  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  people. 

N.  B.  RINE.  P.  M. 

On  the  8aine  page : 

To  the  Hon.  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

Washingtaiif  D.  C  : 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens,  residing  on  mail  route  No.  46247,  from  Redding,  Cali- 
fornia, to  Alturas,  California,  respectfully  petition  for  an  increase  of  mail  service  on 
said  route,  increasing  the  service  from  three  trips  per  week  to  six  trips  per  week,  be- 
lieving the  same  to  1^  necessary  on  account  of  the  large  increase  of  population  on  said 
route.     All  of  which  is  most  rcMpectfAlly  submitted. 

That  is  signed  by  three  x)ages  of  petitioners. 
On  the  same  page : 

To  the  Hon.  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- General, 

JVashingioHy  D.  C. : 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  and  residents  on  mail  route  No.  46247,  from  Redding, 
California,  to  Alturas,  in  California,  respectfully  petition  to  the^  Post-OflSce  Depart- 
ment to  reduce  the  time  of  schedule  by  expediting  the  time  from  108  hours  to  72 
hours.  We  think  by  reducing  the  schedule  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  Government  by 
increasing  of  the  mail  on  the  abovtv-named  route.  All  of  which  is  most  respect- 
fiilly  submitted. 

Tliat  is  signed  by  five  or  six  pages  of  petitioners. 
It  is  indorsed: 

I  earnestly  request  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  be  granted. 

J.  K.  LUTTRELL,  if.  C,  Cah 

Some  of  these  petitions  were  also  indorsed  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Farley, 
United  States  Senator,  Hon.  Newton  Booth,  United  States  Senator, 
Hon.  C.  P.  Beiry,  Hon.  K.  Pacheco,  member  of  Congress,  Hon.  H.  F. 
Page,  member  of  Congress,  and  Hon.  Horace  Davis,  member  of  Con- 
gress, from  California,  and  Hon.  James  H.  Slater,  United  States  Senator, 
and  Hon.  John  Whileaker,  member  of  Congress  from  Oregon.  You 
recollect,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  testimony  upon  this  subject.  I 
cannot  see  where  or  how  there  could  be  stronger  evidence  that  the 
adilitional  trips  should  have  been  ])ut  on.  I  do  not  see  anything  in  it 
that  shows  we  had  not  a  perfect  right  to  ask  it. 

NO.  38134,   FROM  PUEBLO  TO  BOSITA. 

The  next  route,  gentlemen,  to  which  T  will  call  your  attention,  is  route 
38134,  from  Pueblo  to  Bosita.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  this 
route,  and  a  vast  amount  of  noise  has  been  made  about  it.    A  witness 
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was  called  to  the  stand  and  testified  that  the  mails  in  the  post- 
ofiice  at  Pueblo  were  made  up  and  closed  at  1  o'(5lock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  Mr.  Bliss  stated  to  the  court  and  jury  that  Pueblo  was  a 
side  station,  and  not  a  terminal  point.    The  truth  is  that  the  proof 
shows  that  Pueblo  is  the  terminal  poiut  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  F6  Railroad  in  Colorado,  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the 
world.     It  was  for  years  the  terminal  point  of  the  Denver  and  Kio 
Grande  Railroad,  between  there  and  Kansas  City.    Before  the  extension 
of  the  Rio  Grande  road  to  Leadville,  all  trains  from  the  south,  eti^st, 
north,  and  west,  arrived  at  Pueblo.    To  show  you  the  reason  why  daily 
mails  vrece  to  be  ru'i  from  Pueblo  to  Rosita  I  sui)niit  this  diagram.    [Ex 
hibiting  a  diagram  to  the  jury.]     It  is  perhaps  not  exactlj^  like  the  map. 
It  is  on  a  small  scale.    Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  an 
accurate  diagram,  but  it  is  substantially  so,  as  showing  the  relation  of 
the  points  I  propose  to  discuss.     It  shows  the  relation  of  Pueblo,  Caiiou 
City,  and  Rosita  to  each  other.    The  reason  why  the  mail  line  was  estab- 
lished from  Pueblo  to  Rosita,  Rosita  then  being,  as  it  now  is,  a  most 
prosperous  and  growing  mining  town,  and  I  may  add  with  one  of  the 
best  mines  in  the  world  there  now  and  at  that  time,  was  this:  That  the 
mail  train  arrived  about  1  o'clock  p.  m.  in  Pueblo.    That  is  the  proof  in 
the  case.    Mr.  Sears,  who  was  postmaster  at  Greenhorn,  testified  that 
the  mails  left  Pueblo  between  2  and  3  o'clock  for  the  east,  west,  aud 
north.    The  clerk  who  was  on  the  stand,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Marks, 
I  think  it  was,  said  the  mails  arrived  there  at  1  o'clock.    I  think  he 
must  have  been  somewhat  in  error,  but  either  is  suflicient  for  my  pur- 
pose.   All  the  mail  brought  there  by  other  trains,  and  those  furnished 
by  the  local  office  between  that  time  and  7  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
could  be  sent  direct  to  Rosita  the  same  day  instead  of  lying  over  in 
Canon  City  one  day.    Now,  there  were  evening  trains  and  there  were 
other  maiflines,  and  Pueblo,  as  wa«  proved,  is  a  large,  flourishing  city 
of  five  or  six  thousand  inhal)itants.    All  the  mail  that  came  into  the 
X^ost-office  alter  1  o'clock  at  the  time  the  mail  was  made  up,  would 
hjive  to  lay  over  until  the  next  day  at  1  o'clock,  and  then  go  to  Canon 
City,  and  not  be  sent  to  Rosita  until  the  next  day  by  another  stage  line 
that  ran  from  Canon  City  to  Rosita.    The  mail  that  arrived  after  the 
making  up  of  the  mail  at  1  o'clock  to-day,  for  instance,  would  go  out 
to-morrow  morning  at  7  o'clock  and  reach  Rositii  to  morrow  afternoon, 
which  would  beexacitly  one  day  in  advance  of  what  it  would  be  if  it  went 
by  the  other  route.   I  admit  there  is  proof  here,  and  do  not  intend  to  blink 
at  any  of  it,  that  the  through  mail  did  not  go  by  this  route  ordinarily; 
but  that  was  nobody'sfaultexcept  the  postmasters  there.  Wecontracted 
to  carry  it  aud  the  through  mail  might  as  well  have  gone  by  this  route 
as  the  other.    That  was  the  fault  of  the  i>ostmaster,  if  anybody ;  but  if 
you  only  consider  that  the  mail  that  camjo  in  by  other  trains  after- 
wards, and    from  other  sources   by  stage,  accumulated  in  the  office, 
then    this    mail  route  was  not  an  extravagant  one.    Those  people 
had    a  right  to   get  their  mail  without  waiting    a  day  for  it.    As 
I  say,   it   was   a    large   mining  camp.    There   were  valuable   mines 
there,   as  the  evidence  shows;  only  seven  miles  from  Silver  CliflF,  a 
great  mining  camp,  and  those  people  having  such  business  transactions 
as  are  necessarily  connected  with  mines,  did  not  want   to  wait  a  day 
for  their  mail.    They  wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on,  and  wanted  a 
chance  to  have  their  letters  sent  and  to  transmit  answers.   Hence  the  ne- 
cessity for  establishing  the  route.    The  mail  and  passengers  hiwl  either  to 
go  through  this  way  over  this  route,  or  to  take  the  train  between  one  and 
two  o'clock  to  Canon  City  and  remain  there  over  night,  leaving  by  stage 
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the  next  morning  and  reaching  Eosita  in  the  afternoon.  Tlie  ditlerence 
in  time  was  simply  the  difference  of  a  day's  business.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railroad  from  Canon  City  to  Silver  Creek,  which  is  only 
seven  miles  from  Eosita,  the  Postmaster-General  discontinued  this 
route,  and  very  properly,  too,  because  the  train  leaving  Pueblo  would 
run  through  to  Silver  Cliff  the  same  night,  and  the  mail  would  be  deliv- 
ered the  same  nightjor  early  the  next  morning  at  Eosita,  sooner  than  it 
could  be  gotten  through  by  this  route,  and  a  much  shorter  distance. 
Therefore  it  was  very  properly  discontinued.  Now,  gentlemen,  there 
was  a  i)0stma8ter  on  that  route  at  Greenwood,  and  he  was  a  very  bitter 
fellow.  He  wrote  letters  about  it  and  testified  about  it.  You  saw  him 
hei-e.  That  postmaster  is  the  evidence  they  have  got  on  tlie  one  hand, 
aiid  some  of  the  persons  who  were  connected  with  the  carrying  of  the 
mail.  On  the  other  hand  I  propose  to  show  you  that  the  highest  men 
that  ever  liv^ed  in  Colorado,  the  men  of  the  largest  capital,  and  the  men 
of  the  highest  character  in  that  country  recommended  this  route  and 
asked  the  Government  to  establish  it.  I  begin  with  the  king  of  them 
all,  one  of  the  early  pioneers  there,  a  man  that  Colorado  trusted  as  she 
never  trusted  any  other  man.  A  man  who  represented  her  here  in 
the  Senate  as  long  as  he  wished  to  do  so,  a  man  that  you  all  know  by 
reputation,  and  most  of  you,  I  presume,  personally,  as  you  are  citizens 
of  Washington.    I  read  his  letter  from  page  1021: 

New  York,  April  22,  1579. 
Genera]  T.  J.  Brady, 

Second  Jssisiani  Postmaster-General,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Dkak  Sir  :  If  you  have  Dot  already  done  so,  I  ask  that  the  mail  service  from  Pueblo 
to  Bosita  be  made  seven  times  a  week,  with  quick  time.  The  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  mining  interest  at  Silver  Cliff  and  Rosita  have  attracted  a  great  many 
people,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  Government  owes  it  to  them  to  furnish  proper  mail  facil- 
ities. 
1  earnestly  recommend  early  and  favorable  action. 
I  am,  respectful Iv,  yours, 

J.  B.  CHAFFEE. 

On  the  same  page : 

Denver,  Colorado,  April  25,  1879. 
Hon.  D.  M.  Key,  P.  AT,  General: 

Sir  :  Numbers  of  people  are  goin^  into  the  Rosita  and  Silver  Cliff  mining  region 
daily,  and  later  on  it  is  thought  their  numbers  will  increase.  I  write  this  to  urge  an 
increase  in  the  mail  service  from  Pueblo  to  Rosita  to  seven  times  a  week,  with  fast 
time. 

1  tmst  you  will  be  able  to  put  this  service  on  immediately. 
Very  respectfully, 

FREDERICK  W.  PITKIN, 

Governor  of  Colorado. 

On  the  back  is  the  following  indorsement : 

Referred  to  P.  M.  G. 

JAMES  B.  BELFORD. 

K  any  man  in  this  world  stands  higher  for  truth  and  veracity  than 
Frederick  W.  Pitkin  I  never  have  heard  of  him  yet.  He  is  the  soul  of 
honor,  as  is  Senator  Chaffee. 

On  page  1022 : 

Denver,  Colorado,  April  26,  1879. 

Sir  :  The  mail  from  Pn6blo  to  Rosita  ought  to  run  daily,  and  the  time  it  is  made  lu 
should  be  reduced. 
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That  part  of  onr  State  is  now  attracting  thousands  of  people,  and  the  additions^ 
mail  facilities  are  absolately  Imperative. 
I  hope  you  will  have  it  made  daily  immediately. 
Very  respectfully, 

HENRY  C.  THATCHER, 

Chief  Justice,  Colorado. 
WILBUR  F.  STONE, 
Associate  Justice  Supreme  Courts 
Hon.  T.  J.  Braby, 

Second  AssH  P.  M,  General. 


On  the  same  page : 


PUKBLO,  Col.,  April  30,  1879. 


Hon.  T.  J.  Brady, 

2nd  Asst  P,  M.  Generaly  Wa^shington,  D,  C. : 

Sir  :  The  people  of  Pueblo  and  the  flourishing  mining  town  of  Rosita  feel  the  need 
of  a  daily  mail  oetweeu  the  two  towns,  and  from  the  fact  that  Pueblo  is  one  of  the 
best  valley  towns  in  the  State  in  point  of  population  [excepting  Denver],  we  think 
the  people  are  entitled  to  this  benefit,  and  if  consistent  with  your  position  we  shall 
take  it  as  a  great  favor  if  you  will  at  an  early  day  establish  a  daily  mail  over  said 
route,  and  order  service  thereon. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  M.  CHILCOTT. 

He  is  the  present  United  States  Senator  from  that  State,  and  both 
Judge  Thatcher  and  Mr.Chilcott  reside  at  Pueblo,  and  know  what  they 
ask  and  what  the  people  wish.    Now,  on  page  1049 : 

RosiTA,  Colorado. 
Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Postmaster-General : 

Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  an  increase 
of  mail  service  on  the  route  from  Pueblo  to  Rosita,  Colorado. 

The  extensive  mining  interests  now  being  developed  at  Rosita  and  surrounding 
country,  is  of  such  vast  proportions,  drawing  an  immense  immigration  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  a  class  of  immigration  who  are  accustomed  to  ample  mail  facilities,, 
render  an  increase  on  this  rout'C  an  absolut<e  necessity. 

We  therefore  very  respectfully,  but  urgently,  petition  that  this  be  increased  to  » 
daily  service,  and  on  a  shorter  schedule. 
Very  respectfully. 

Indorsed  : 

Believing  that  an  increase  of  service  would  be  quite  beneficial  to  the  citizens  of  the 
county,  and  others  on  the  route,  I  fully  indorse  the  foregoing  petition. 

JAMES  A.  GOOCH, 

P.  M.j  Rosita. 

The  petition  is  signed  by  a  large  number  of  persons. 

On  the  same  page : 

Pueblo,  Colorado. 
To  the  Hon.  Thomas  Brady, 

Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General  : 

Sir  :  The  undersigned  have  the  honor  to  state  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  mail  service 
on  the  mail  route  between  this  city  and  Rosita,  now  being  run  three  times  a  week^ 
should  be  increased  to  a  daily  line  with  fast  schedule  time.     It  is  now  very  slow. 

The  public  interests  of  this  section  will  be  greatly  subserved  by  this  increase  of 
service,  and  we  believe,  in  view  of  the  large  population  now  supplied  by  this  route^ 
and  the  fact  of  the  immense  immigration  now  flowing  in  upon  us  by  every  train,  that 
there  should  be  no  delay  in  having  this  done,  and  Ave  shall  hope  to  bear  the  order  ia 
made  soon  as  we  ask. 

Signed  by  divers  i)eople,  as  Mr.  Bliss  says,  and  indorsed  on  the  back 
as  follows : 

Respectfully  referred  to  Postmaster-General.  The  request  of  petitioners  is  reasona> 
ble  and  necessary,  and  hope  the  service  wiU  be  increased  immediately. 

J.  B.  BELFORD,  M.  C. 
I  concur  in  the  above. 

H.  M.  TELLER. 
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On  page  1051  also : 


To  the  Po6TMast£r-Genbral, 

Waahi  ngtan,  D,  C. : 

The  undersigned  citizens  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  beg  to  represent  that  the  new  mining 
towns  of  Silver  Cliff  and  Rosita  are  more  accessible  to  tnis  place  than  to  any  other 
railroad  point,  and  that  yon  have  ordered  seven  times  a  week  mail  service  from  Canon 
City  to  Silver  Cliff,  while  we  have  only  a  weekly  line. 

We  urge  that  you  place  us  on  the  same  footing  as  Ca&on  City.  This  is  the  natural 
and  proi>er  outlet  for  all  trade  and  travel  to  the  places  indicated,  and  with  a  fast 
sc'hednle  of,  say  ten  or  eleven  hours,  and  seven  times  a  week  mail  to  Rosita,  it  would 
prove  of  vast  importance  to  the  people  of  both  places. 

We  tmst  you  will  put  this  service  on  immediately. 

Signed  by  a  large  number  of  people,  and  on  the  back  o  f  it  this  in- 
dorsement : 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  Poet-Offlce  Department.  This  service  as  asked  for  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  1  hope  it  will  be  ordered  at  once. 

J.  B.  BELFORD. 
I  concur  in  the  above. 

H.  M.  TELLER. 

On  the  same  page: 

General  Bkady, 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General : 

Sir  :  The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  have  the  honor  to  respectfully 
but  earnestly  recommend  to  you  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  mail  service  on  the 
route  between  here  aod  Rosita  to  a  daily  line. 

The  extraordinary  mining  interest  developing  in  this  portion  of  Colorado,  and  the 
enormous  increase  of  our  population,  and  consec^uent  increase  and  demand  for  pro]>er 
and  expeditious  communication  by  mail,  renders  it  necessary  not  only  to  increase  this 
to  a  daily  line,  but  to  increase  the  speed  also.  It  should  be  carried  in  half  the  time 
now  occupied.  ^ 

We  hope  this  petition  will  receive  speedy  and  favorable  attention. 

The  petition  is  signed,  among  others,  by  Mr.  Chilcott,  now  Senator* 
It  is  in<iorsed : 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  P.  O.  Department  within  petition  of  citizens  and  busi- 
ness men  of  Pueblo,  Col.,  with  request  that  this  service  be  put  on. 

JAMES  B.  BELFORD. 
I  concur  in  the  above. 

H.  M.  TELLER. 

Now,  on  page  1053 : 

Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Postmaster-Oeneral : 

•  Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  mail  route  between  this  place 
and  Rosita,  and  to  request  that  the  service  thereon  be  increased  so  astomakeit  a  daily 
line  and  fast  time. 

This  increase  should  have  been  made  long  ago,  and  now  in  view  of  the  great  influx 
of  population  (every  train  arriving  here  is  loaded)  and  the  vastly  greater  necessity 
now  than  ever  before  for  these  additional  facilities,  your  petitioners  hope  you  will 
order  the  increase  asked  for. 

Signed  by  divers  people  and  indorsed  : 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  P.  O.  Department.  I  hope  this  service  will  be  in- 
creased as  asked  for,  as  the  development  of  this  part  of  the  State  is  very  rapid. 

J.  B.  BELFORD. 
I  concur  in  the  above. 

H.  M.  TELLER. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  thejiury,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  man,  and  human 
testimony  can  be  relied  upon  at  all,  the  additional  trips  should  have 
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been  ordered  on  this  ronte  and  the  expedition  should  have  been 
ordered.  Wliat  more  could  anybody  prove!  T  have  shown  you  the 
reason  why  this  route  should  have  been  established  in  the  first  place, 
and  you  have  seen  the  .reason  why  the  expedition  should  take  place. 
They  have  given  some  of  the  reasons.  Mr.  Teller,  upon  the  stand,  gave 
his  reasons  not  only  for  that  expedition,  but  for  expedition  upon  the 
other  routes  in  Colorado  that  he  recommended.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  route  that  was  expedited  or  an  additional  trip  ordered  in  Colorado 
that  Mr.  Teller  did  not  approve  and  did  not  recommend.  I  do  not  re- 
member any ;  but  whether  he  did  or  not,  his  testimony  upon  the  stand 
covers  the  whole  ground.  Mr.  Teller  is  a  western  man.  He  has  lived 
in  Colorado  now  for  twenty  years.  He  ha^*  grown  up  upon  the  wide, 
magnificent  plains  of  the  West,  in  sight  of  the  cloud-capped  moun  tains. 
He  is  a  broad  man,  with  a  large  heart,  and  a  clear  head ;  no  pettifogger, 
no  contemptible,  narrow-minded  creature,  but  a  man  of  broad,  states- 
manlike views.  What  was  his  testimony  upon  the  stand  ?  My  friend, 
Mr.  Bliss,  undertook  to  make  a  great  point  upon  him  by  asking  him 
whether  he  knew  that  such  a  mail  only  carried  so  many  letters,  and  that 
the  mail  from  Pueblo  to  Rosita  went  around  by  Cafion  City.  He  said  he 
did  not  care  anything  about  that,  he  was  in  favor  of  giving  to  the  people 
of  the  West  a  daily  mail ;  he  was  in  favor  of  giving  them  expeditious  mail. 
He  did  not  think  they  had  lost  their  rights  because  they  went  from  New 
York,  orfrom  Vermont,  or  from  Massachusetts^  intoColorado.  Bethought 
they  had  as  much  right  to  a  mail  there  as  the  people  of  Eastern  cities 
and  countries  had.  He  scouted  this  doctrine  that  the  onlj'  thing  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  department  was  productiveness.  He 
insisted  that  there  were  other  and  higher  and  loftier  reasons  for  this 
increase.  He  came  upon  the  stand  to  give  a  reason  for  the  opinions  he 
had  expressed,  and  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  man  upon  that  jury  who 
did  not  think  lie  had  stated  the  case  properly  and  wisely,  and  that  it 
was  the  proper  ccmrse  for  the  Government  to  pursue.  Mr.  Teller,  to  be 
sure,  has  an  idea  that  a  little  money  may  he  expended  in  the  Post-Oflice 
Department  as  well  as  in  all  other  departments  of  the  Government.  He 
thinks  x)erhaps  that  six  or  seven  millions  of  dollars  applied  to  that  depart- 
ment is  as  well  spent  as  if  applied  to  the  War  or  the  Navy  Department, 
or  the  Indians,  or  x)ensionvS,  or  anywhere  else.  Why  not?  A  depart- 
ment that  sprea<ls  intelligence,  a  department  that  carries  messages  of 
business,  of  friendship,  and  of  love,  that  cheers  the  heart  of  the  pioneer 
in  the  far  West,  that  cheers  the  heart  of  the  old  mother  and  the  old 
father  in  the  East.  Why  in  Heaven's  name  should  this  Government  be  so 
niggardly  as  to  insist  that  that  old  man  and  that  old  woman  and  this  strug- 
gling boy  must  pay  for  every  letter  every  cent  that  it  costs  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  it  there  f  The  ])ropOvSition  is  preposterous.  These  people  help 
pay  the  deficiency.  The  West  pays  its  fiill  share  of  it  as  I  have  shown 
you  and  as  1  shall  show  you  more  fully.  And  if  it  does  not  pay,  what 
then?  A  great  Government  like  the  United  States,  cohering  a  country 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  with  such  power,  with  such  a  population,  with  such 
vast  wealth,  with  such  resources,  haggling  over  a  few  million  dollars 
that  are  distributed  over  more  than  ten  thousand  mail  routes  in  the 
United  States,  and  insistuig  that  i)roductiveness  is  the  only  thing  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  the  proposition  is  to  increase  the  speed 
or  to  add  trips.  In  Wirt's  life  of  Patrick  Henry,  it  is  related  of  Henry 
that  upon  one  occasion  he  made  a  bold  and  successful  defense  of  a  gov- 
ernment ofhcer  who  had  been  sued  in  Kichmond  for  taking  some  cattle  for 
the  patriot  array  during  the  revolutionary  war.  The  name  of  the  man 
who  brought  the  suit  was  Hawk.    Henry  described  with  his  usual  pathetic 
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^nlor  and  inspiring  genius  the  great  scenes  through  which  the  colonies 
liad  passed  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  until  at  last  he  reached 
the  point  of  the  surrender  of  the  English  army  at  Yorktown,  described 
the  ringing  of  the  bells,  the  X)a3an8  of  praise  that  were  shouted  through 
the  whole  country,  and  the  outpouring  of  the  great  American  heart  in 
thanks  to  that  Providence  that  had  given  them  victory  over  their  ene- 
mies and  given  them  biithinto  the  family  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Then  he  turned  the  tables  and  said  that  at  that  auspicious  moment  when 
every  heart  was  full  of  gladness,  every  eye  beamed  with  joy,  and  every 
aoal  was  lifted  up  to  its  Maker  in  thanks  for  their  great  delirerance  and 
the  great  boon  that  God  in  his  providence  had  given  them,  this  fellow 
Hawk  was  running  through  the  streets  in  Richmond  crying,  *^  Beef!  beef! 
beef!"  So  it  was  with  my  fiiend  Bliss.  Show  him  all  this  grand  coun- 
try. Show  him  what  this  Government  haii  done  and  the  progress  it  has 
niiide,  show  him  the  immense  interests  involved  in  these  mails,  and  yet 
he  and  my  friends  here  with  him  in  chorus  round,  tenor,  bass,  and  alto, 
sing,  "Productiveness!   productiveness!   productiveness! 

Mr.  KjBR.  What  page  is  that  on  f 

Mr.  Carpentee.  Every  page  of  the  case ;  ev^ery  one.  You  cannot 
open  your  mouths  without  getting  it  out.  Gentlemen,  1  think  the  route 
from  Pueblo  to  Eosita  may  be  left  upon  its  merits,  and  the  testimony 
introduced. 

•  ^o.  38135,  saint  Charles  to  greenhorn. 

Now,  tjie  route  from  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn  was  verj-much  such  a  case 
as  the  other.  I  do  not  know  which  they  have  exhausted  themselves 
tlie  most  upon.  In  regard  to  this  route,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sears, 
called  here  by  the  Government,  answers  every  charge.  You  remember 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  Teller,  when  asked  by  Mr.  Bliss  what  differ- 
ence it  made  whether  the  mail  arrived  at  2  o'clock  or  at  6  o'clock.  He 
said  it  made  the  difference  between  two  and  six.  What  the  people  {it 
Greenhorn  wanted,  and  those  living  at  the  intermediate  office,  was  to 
ticnd  a  letter  in  the  morning  to  Pueblo,  their  commercial  center,  and 
have  it  reach  there  in  time  to  have  their  orders  executed  and  returned 
to  them  the  next  day.  This  is  the  route,  you  will  remember,  upon 
which  so  much  stress  wa«  laid  in  regard  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
distance  being  longer  than  it  really  was.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  that.  The  route  was  advertised  as  being  thirty-five 
miles,  and  in  fact  it  was  twenty-three;  for  instance,  that 
is,  it  was  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  shorter  than  it  was  ad- 
vertised. Here  is  a  badge  of  stupendous  fraud.  The  route  was  ad- 
vertised twelve  or  thirteen  miles  longer  than  it  absolutely  was,  and  tlm 
contractor  got  the  benefit  of  that  distance.  That  has  been  held  up  in 
every  conceivable  shape,  a  panorama  has  been  made  of  it,  and  every- 
where it  has  been  shown  what  a  swindle  it  was  for  us  to  take  that  con- 
tract in  that  way.  That  is  not  all.  When  they  came  to  add  Pueblo  to 
it  that  made  the  distance  what  it  was  originally  under  the  advertisement. 
Horror  of  horrors !  We  were  absolutely  paid  for  that  ad<litional  dis- 
tiAice.  Will,  why  not f  That  is  the  law.  We  take  our  chances.  If 
the  route  is  shorter  we  get  the  benefit  of  it.  If  it  is  longer  we  get  the 
worst  of  it.  Why  not!  There  were  other  routes  that  were  not  cor- 
rectly advertised.  I  heard  something  about  them.  When  they  were 
reading  about  this  route  from  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn  the  full  sonorous 
tones  of  my  friends  rung  u[)on  the  air.     When  they  came  to  read  about 
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the  route  from  Vermillion  to  Sioux  Falls,  which  was  advertised  as  fifty 
miles,  and  turned  out  to  be  about  seventy  miles,  and  the  Government 
never  ])aid  us  a  cent  for  the  distance,  and  the  route  from  Bismarck  to 
Tongue  River,  which  was  advertised  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and 
tiirned  (mt  to  be  three  hundred  and  ten,  and  they  never  paid  us  a  cent 
for  the  difference,  they  mumbled  it  over,  and,  as  Hamlet  says : 

I  bad  as  lief  the  town  crier  spoke  my  lines. 

Now,  gentlemen,  don't  you  think  it  is  rather  a  rough  specimen  of 
a  fair  prosecution  to  abuse  these  contractors  because  the  advertisement 
was  fifteen  miles  longer  on  one  route,  and  we  got  the  benefit  of  it,  and 
then  not  give  us  any  credit  at  all  for  another  twenty  miles  and  another 
sixty  miles  against  us.  The  sixty  miles  was  over  a  country  where  the 
Indians  lay  in  wait  and  shot  at  the  mail  carriers.  We  took  that  sixty 
miles  and  did  not  get  a  dollar  for  it,  but  we  did  get  pay  for  this  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  on  the  Pueblo  and  Greenhorn  route.  That  is  another 
specimen  of  the  great  candor  and  fairness  of  my  friends  for  the  pros- 
ecution which  I  hope  the  jury  will  not  overlook.  I  will  give  you  the 
testimony  upon  which  this  route  was  increased.  We  have  some  very 
good  testimony  here,  gentlemen,  Governmfr'nt  officers,  among  others  a 
special  agent  of  the  Post-Office  Department  who  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  business. 

On  page  516  this  letter  will  be  found: 

Pueblo,  Colouado,  May€j  1S79. 
Hon.  H.  M.  Teller: 

Dear  Sir:  A  petition,  signed  by  most  of  the  citizens  living  in  the  southern  part  o* 
onr  county,  and  signed  by  a  ^reat  many  citizens  of  Puebio,  to  establish  %  daily  mail 
between  this  point  and  Greenhorn,  has  i)een  sent  forward  and  presented  to  the  Post- 
master-General, or,  I  suppose,  rather  to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General.     I 
wrote  you  to  state  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  citizens  of  Pueblo  County  outside  of 
the  city  of  Pueblo  got  their  mail  ax;  Greenhorn  post-office,  and  that  until  the  building 
of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway  south  of  Pueblo  they  had  a  daily  mail,  wlien 
it  was  cut  down  to  twice  a  week.    The  expense  of  a  daily  mail  will  be  but  small,  it 
being  but  thirty  miles,  and  the  jieople  ought  to  have  it.     I  will  take  it  as  a  personal 
favor  if  you  will  see  the  proper  authorities  and  urge  the  immediate  establishing  of 
this  line,  or  rather  of  this  change,  from  a  bi-weekly  to  a  daily  mail. 
Yours,  trulv, 

J.  G.  CHILCOTT, 

On  page  517 : 

Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Postmaster-General : 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  residing  and  getting  their  mail 
on  route  :^i:^5,  from  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn,  respectfully  represent  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  service  on  said  route  should  be  increased  from  two  trips  per  week  to  six  trips 
per  week.  The  country  is  being  very  rapidly  settled  by  people  of  intelligence,  and 
ask  the  increased  mail  facilities  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  already  made  their 
*homes  in  this  section,  and  as  an  inducement  to  others  to  settle,  frequent  mails  being 
one  ot  the  strongest  inducements  to  intended  settlers.  We  also  respectfully  request 
and  urge  that  the  running  time  be  reduced  so  as  to  run  from  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn  in 
eight  hours,  so  that  the  citizens  of  Greenhorn  may  get  their  mails  at  a  reasonable  hour» 

It  is  signed  by  fifteen  names.   On  the  same  page : 

Hon.  D.  M.  Key",  Postnia^fter-Genefal : 

We,  the  undersigned  citizensof  the  State  of  Colorado,  residing  near  and  getting  our 
mail  at  Mnddy  Creek  post-office,  on  rout^.'  38135,  from  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn,  respeftt- 
fiiUy  represent  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  service  ou  said  route  should  be  increased 
from  two  trips  per  week  to  six  trips  per  week,  and  a  faster  schedule. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  words  *'and  a  faster  schedule''  were  inserted  in 
the  petition  by  somebody. 
Mr.  Ker.  By  Rerdell." 
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Mr.  Gabpenteb.  That  is  not  conspiracy  if  he  did. 

Thift  section  of  the  country  is  being  rapidly  settled  by  people  of  intelligence,  and 
ire  ask.  the  increased  service  for  the  benefit  of  us  who  have  already  made  our  homes 
here,  and  also  as  an  inducement  to  others  to  settle.  We  also  request  that  the  sche<lule 
rime  be  reduced  so  as  to  run  from  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn  in  eight  hours,  so  that  citi- 
zens along  the  route  may  get  their  mail  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

Well,  now,  will  anybody  tell  me,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  if  it 
is  true,  as  the  gentleman  says,  that  they  proved  the  fact,  what  in 
Heaven's  name  Kerdell  or  anybody  else  wanted  to  put  in  there  **and  a 
faster  schedule,"  when  the  schedule  before  that  was  a  slow  one,  and  this 
very  petition  asked  for  a  reduction  to  eight  hours.  1  do  not  know  who 
put  it  in  there.    It  is  not  certnin. 

Mr.  Keb.  It  was  being  carried  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Oaepenteb.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Keb.  The  schedule  was  twelve  and  a  half  hours. 

Mr.  Cabpenter.  That  makes  no  difference.  I  am  talking  about  the 
«>icliednle  time.  I  (explained  that  yesterday  to  the  jury.  I  do  not  care 
what  time  it  was  being  carried  in.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  why  Eer- 
dell  or  anybody  else  should  put  in  "and  faster  time^"  when  the  sched- 
ule wsks  then  twelve  or  thirteen  hours,  and  this  petition  asked  that  it  be 
nia<le  in  eight  hours? 

]Mr.  Henkle.  The  schedule  was  sixteen  hours. 

Mr.  Cabpenter.  Sixteen  hours  and  the  petition  was  to  reduce  it. 
Xow  here  is  \that  they  say  was  interlined,  or  inserted,  by  Mr.  Eerdell. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  for  If  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  it.  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  to  explain.  When  my  friend  on  my  left  [Mr. 
Merrick]  comes  to  argue  this  case,  I  would  like  him  to  explain  what  part 
of  the  conspiracy  this  proves. 

I  would  like  him  to  explain  how  that  introduction  of  those  words  by 
Kerdell  helps  the  petition  or  proves  the  consi)iracy.  He  comes  as  near 
doing  it  as  anybody  can  I  know.    I  do  not  think  he  can  do  it. 

On  page  518: 

Hon.  D.  M.  Kky,  Poatmasttr-General :  * 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  State  (ff  Colorado,  residing  and  getting  their  mail 
<)u  n)ute  :{8135,  from  Pueblo  to  Greeuhorn,  respectfully  represent  that  it  js  necessary 
I  hat  the  service  on  said  route  should  be  increased  from  two  trips  per  week  to  six  trips 
jH*r  week,  on  quicker  time. 

And  the  words  "on  quicker  time''  in  this  petition  are  claimed  also  by 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  to  have  been  put  in  by  Rerdell. 

The  country  is  being  very  rapidly  settled  by  people  of  intelligence,  and  ask  for  in- 
<'n'a«*d  mail  lacilities  for  the  benetit  of  those  who  nave  made  their  homes  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  a«  an  inducement  to  others  to  settle,  frequent  mails  being  one  of  the  strongest 
inducements  to  intending  settlers.  We  also  respectfully  request  and  urge  that  the 
running  time  be  reduced  so  as  to  run  from  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn  in  eight  hours,  so  that 
i-it  izeus  along  the  line  may  get  their  mails  at  a  seasonable  hour. 

And  here  is  another  petition  of  precisely  the  same  character.  In 
Heaven's  namfe  what  harm  could  it  do  to  put  that  in,  and  how  does  that 
prove  any  conspiracy  upon  the  part  of  anybody  on  earth. 

On  the  same  page: 

Hon,  D.  M.  Key, 

PoBtmaster-Generaly  Washingtonj .  D,  C. : 

Dear  Sir  :  The  undersigned,  your  petitioneis,  most  respectfully  ask  you  to  grant  us 
the  following  petition  : 

That  you  increase  the  service  on  route  38135  from  two  trips  per  week  to  a  daily 
mail.  In  asking  this,  we  do  it  with  the  conscientious  feeling  that  we  are  requesting 
Hoinething  of  you  that  did  you  know  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  country 
jieisonally,  that  you  would  have  no  hesitance  in  acceding  to  our  wishes.     Our  people 
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are  a  reading  commnnity)  and  many  of  ns  wifih  to  keep  posted  in  the  doings  of  the 
world  through  the  medium  of  a  daily  paper.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  hav- 
ing a  daily  mail  again. 

You  remember  this  was  a  daily  mail,  and  was  taken  off  or  cnt  dowi> 
two  trips. 

Our  population  is  increasing  faster  than  any  one  can  imagine  with — 

It  should  be  without — 

seeing  the  number  of  emigrants,  and  while  a  year  since  a  semi-weekly  mail  supplied 
,oar  wants,  with  our  present  population  it  does  not  meet  with  the  necessities  of  the 
people.     Hence  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

It  is  signed  by  thirteen  names. 

On  page  519: 

Greenhorn  P.  O.,  Pueblo  County,  State  of  Colorado. 

Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Postmaster- General,  Washington ,  D.  C. : 

Dear  Sir  :  The  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  county  aforesaid,  re- 
siding and  getting  their  mail  on  route  38135,  from  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn,  respectfully 
roprcHcnt  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  service  of  ^aid  route  should  be  increased  from 
two  trips  a  week  to  three  trips  per  week  and  faster  time.  The  country  is  being  verr 
rapidly  settled  by  people  of  intelligence,  and  we  ask  the  increased  mail  facilities  foy 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  already  made  their  homes  in  this  section,  and  as  an  in- 
ducement to  others  to  settle,  frequent  mails  being  one  of  the  strongest  iuducement^a 
to  intending  settlers. 

Signed  by  about  eighty  people  at  Greenhorn.    It  is  indorsed : 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  praver  of  the  petitioners  be  granted. 

JAMES  B.  BELFORD. 

And  again: 

1879,  April  18th,  Colorado.  I  respectfully  recommend  the  increase  of  service  herein 
prayed  for. 

H.  M.  TELLER. 
N.  P.  HILL. 

Gentlemen  ^^  propose  now  to  call  your  attention  to^ 

ROUTE  38140,  FROM  TRINIDAD,   COLORADO,   TO  MADISON,  N.  M. 

I  proceeded  once  to  state  the  evidence  upon  which  the  route  was  ex- 
pedited and  the  additional  trips  ordered.  There  is  nothing  particular 
in  regard  to  the  topography  of  the  route  or  the  geography  of  the  coun- 
try that  demands  specific  attention.  Therefore  the  petitions  and  the 
letters  will  explain  themselves. 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Submitting  a  book  to  Mr.  Carpenter.]  Judge,  read 
Seers's  testimony. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  You  read  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Very  woll;  this  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  8eers,the  post- 
master at  Greenhorn,  at  page  544: 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  make  an  explanation  in  regard  to  this. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Go  on  and  make  it. 

The  Witness.  The  last  few  lines  written  here  were  written  for  a  purpose,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  t'aruiers  there.  I  recollect  the  wiiting  of  this  petition  very  well,  and  the 
mail  as  carried  and  as  arriving,  x)riorto  this  time  and  during  the  time  of  the  circulat- 
ing of  the  petition.  It  did  not  come  in  there  regularly,  and  the  farmei*s  that  would 
come  to  that  place  for  mail  would  sometimes  have  to  wait  later  than  they  wished. 

Q.  How  late  would  they  have  to  wait  t — A.  They  would  have  to  wait  until  four 
o'clock  and  sometimes  till  five.  At  other  times  it  would  get  there  earlier  in  the  day. 
They  wanted  the  mails  to  arrive  at  a  certain  time  which  they  cousidere<^l  could  be  done 
easy  enough.     So  this  was  done  for  that  purpose. 
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Q.  Did  they  want  it  to  arriye  sooner  or  later  ? — ^A.  They  wanted  it  to  arrive  at  about 
two  o'clock. 

Q.  Would  that  be  sooner  or  later  ? — A.  That  would  be  sooner  than  it  came  som^ 
times. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  they  asked  to  have  it  expedited ;  so  as  to  have  it  get  there 
scK>nert — ^A.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  say  here,  *"  To  carry  it  Jin  eight  hours,  and 
have  a  certain  time  of  arrival.'' 

Q.  That  is  the  way  they  wanted  it  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  it  was  not  brought  soon  enough  the  way  it  was  T — A.  It  was  brought  sooner 
sometimes. 

Q.  Yes,  but  as  a  rule  it  was  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  as  a  rule.  The  carrier  would  be 
late  sometimes.    He  had  his  own  way  about  coming. 

Q.  What  was  his  time;  how  much  did  he  have  the  right  to  takef — A.  He  claimed 
it  as  the  schedule  allowed  him — more  than  they  liked. 

Q.  How  much  T — ^A.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  hours,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Upon  that  point,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  wit- 
ness also  stated  that  in  reference  to  these  petitions  upon  this  route  from 
Pueblo  to  Greenhorn,  the  petitions  at  Greenhorn  and  in  that  vicinity 
were  got  up  by  the  farmers  and  ranchmen  themselves.  I  recollect  that 
distinctly,  so  that  we  had  no  hand  in  that  and  did  no  writing  about  that. 
It  is  very  evident  why  they  wanted  the  mail  to  get  there  earlier  than 
five  or  six  o^clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  ranchmen  live  off  miles  in  the 
country  from  the  post-office.  These  great  stock  kings  are  not- near 
together.  Their  ranches  are  several  miles  apart,  and  they  could  not 
stay  around  there  until  dark  waiting  for  their  mails.  They  wanted  their 
mails  so  they  could  get  home  and  attend  to  their  stock  before  night,  and 
that  is  practically  what  that  witness  testified  to.    ♦ 

Now  on  page  1102 : 

Tbixidad,  Colorado,  April  15<A,  1879. 
To  the  Postmaster-General, 

WcuhingtoTif  D.  C. ; 

Sir  :  The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Trinidad,  Colorado,  beff  to  earnestly  ask  that  th» 
mail  service  on  the  roate  between  this  place  and  Madison,  New  Mexico,  be  increased 
to  three  times  a  week,  and  the  time  made  faster  than  i  t  now  is,  if  possible.  This  roate 
Hupplies  a  large  and  intelligent  class  of  people  in  this  State,  as  well  as  in  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  who  are  now  greatly  inconvenienced  by  not  having  proper  postal 
facilities.  We  believe  the  public  interest  will  be  subserved  by  this  increase,  and  we 
hoi>e  it  will  be  ordered  immediately. 

That  is  signed  by  twenty-one  persons. 

On  the  same  page  : 

Trinidad,  Colo.,  May  6th,  1879. 
Hon.  T.  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assist.  P.  M,  General,  Washington,  I).  C, : 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  this  day  for  warded  a  petit  ion  to  you  through  Hon.  S.  W.  Dorsey, 
for  an  increase  of  mail  service  between  Trinidad,  Colorado,  and  Madison,  N.  M.,  for  lOO 
miles  S£.  of  Madison.  The  people  have  to  ao  to  that  point  for  their  mail  and  when  it 
only  arrives  once  a  week  it  inconveniences  the  settlers  very  much.  The  country  along 
the  line  is  settling  up  very  fast,  and  the  public  demand  it. 

I  suppose  you  are  bothered  so  much  with  petitions  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  your 
time.    1  hope  you  will  consider  this  one  and  favor  us  as  we  are  an  isolat-ed  people  and 
can  only  appeal  to  you  for  aiJbistance.     With  the  wishes  of  many  for  your  present 
action  in  the  matter,  I  remain, 
Respectfully, 

W.  G.  RIFENBURG. 

On  the  same  page : 

New  York,  AjptHl  2lsty  1679. 
Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

rostmiSter- General,  Washington,  D,  C. .* 

Dear  Sir  :  Friends  of  mine  who  are  dependent  for  their  mail  on  the  route  from  Trin- 
idad to  Madison,  very  much  desire  to  have  the  service  made  three  times  a  week,  and 
to  have  the  trip  made  in  one  day.     You  will  oblige  me  very  much,  and  accommotlate 
a  large  number  of  people,  by  considering  this  application  favorably. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  B.  CHAFFEE. 
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On  page  1103 : 

House  of  Representatives,  U.  S., 

WaMngtonj  D,  C,  April  28,  1879- 
Oen'l  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Asst.  P,  M,  G. : 

Sir:  I  am  daily  in  receipt  of  letters  from  Trinidad  asking  that  the  mail  serv'ce  be- 
tween that  point  and  Madiaon,  New  Mexico,  be  improved  both  as  to  namber  of  times 
when  the  mail  shall  be  carried,  and  also  as  to  the  speed  with  which  it  is  caiTie<l.  I 
■am  informed  that  the  business  between  the  two  places  is  increasing,  and  that  the  pub- 
lic interests  require  that  the  time  mentioned  in  the  present  schedule  should  be  short- 
-ened  or  reduced  so  that  the  mall  may  get  through  the  same  day  it  is  sent.  In  view  of 
the  number  of  letters  I  have  received  on  this  subject,  I  feel  warranted  in  requesting 
that  it  be  done. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob'd't  serv't, 

JAS.  B.  BELFORD. 

Gentlemen,  that  t^Us  the  whole  story.    There  was  some  i)oint  made 
by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  in  regard  to  an  order  made  by  General 
Brady  lo  embrace  Eaton  Jipon  this  route,  and  it  was  contended  against 
the  law  and  against  the  contract  that  it  should  have  been  made  a  special 
service  and  not  attached  to  this  route.    The  law  in  regard  to  special 
service  is  that  the  compensation  shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  salary 
or  lees  of  the  postmaster  at  the  post-office  served  by  a  special  contra<5t. 
The  postmaster  on  the  stand  swore  that  his  compensation  did  not  exceed 
$17  per  annum.    The  post-office  was  from  the  nearest  post-office  at  least 
six  miles,  and  probably  twelve.    Whether  it  was  in  proof  that  there 
was  an  intermediate  ]^ost- office  between  the  town  on  the  railway  and 
Raton  I  am  not  certain;  but  in  any  event  there  was  six  miles  of  mail 
to  be  carried,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  nobody  was  going  to  carry  that 
for  two-thirds  of  $17.    The  only  way  for  them  to  get  a  mail  at  Raton 
was  to  put  it  upon  this  route,  and  the  Second  AssistJint  Postmaster- 
General  placed  it  there  and  allowed  to  the  contractor  in  the  case  just 
the  simple  pro  rata  that  that  post-office  added  in  length  to  the  i-oute. 
Nothing  more  or  less.    And  the  law  is  specific  upon  that  subject,  that 
whenever  a  post-office  is  added  upon  a  route  if  it  increases  the  distance 
the  pay  shall  be  pro  rata,  and  there  shall  be  no  pay  unless  it  increases 
the  distance,  and  if  it  does  increase  the  distance  the  pay  shall  be  pro 
rata  for  that  increase,  that  is  to  say,  the  pay  shall  be  the  same  relatively 
for  that  distance  that  it  is  for  the  distance  along  the  whole  route. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  on  earth  in  that.  I  was  astonished 
to  hear  the  gentleman  waste  so  much  time  on  it.  The  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral had  a  right  to  order  that  post-office  put  upon  that  route.  He  did 
order  it  put  upon  it,  and  there  is  no  pretense  that  the  order  allowed  any 
more  than  they  were  entitled  to,  if  the  Postmaster-(jeneral  had  a  right  to 
put  the  post-office  on  the  route.  The  law  says  he  has  the  right,  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  say  he  has  the  right,  and  the  contract  says 
he  has  the  right,  and  1  do  not  see  who  is  to  say  properly  that  he  has 
not  the  right. 

The  next  route  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention,  gentlemen,  is — 

ROUTE  44155,  THE  DALLES  TO  BAKER  CITY,  OREGON. 

On  page  676  of  this  record  you  will  find  the  following : 

To  the  Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Postmaster' Genei'al  of  the  United  States  : 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Wasco  and  Grant  Counties,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity  of  postal  route  No.  44155,  respectfully   petition  that  the  mail 
.  ervice  on  said  route  be  increased  to  a  daily  service,  in  expeditious  time,  of  72  houni, 
or  the  following  reasons,  to- wit : 

That  the  country  along  said  route  is  rapidly  filling  up,  and  the  population  constantly 
increasing. 
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According  to  the  statoment  of  Mr.  Bli»s,  after  the  words  "  in  expedi- 
tioas  time"  there  was  interlined  the  words  "of  seventy-two  hours.'' 
That  is  his  statement.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  proof  that  it 
was  improperly  interlined. 

That  the  coantry  along  said  route  has  no  telegraphic  or  other  oommnuications  with 
other  portions  of  oar  Union,  except  by  mail ;  and  in  order  to  protect  ourselves  from 
hostile  Indians,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  more  frequent  communications  with  other 
}iart«  of  the  country. 

And  Mr.  Bliss  says  there  are  signed  to  it,  I  think,  fifty  or  sixty  names 

of  people  residing  along  there. 
On  page  677: 

To  the  Honorable  Postmaster-General, 

JVashintjtonf  1).  C, : 

We,  the  undersigned  petitioners,  do  most  respectfully  ask  that  the  mail  service  on 
rente  No.  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City  may  be  increased  to  6  trips  per  week, 

and  the  running  time  expedited  to  72  hours. 

There  is  no  claim  that  there  is  any  interlineation  here. 

This  is  a  very  important  road  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Oregon,  as  it  connects  us 
with  other  counties  and  towns.  It  is  also  the  most  direct  I'oute  to  The  Dalles  and 
Columbia  River,  and  the  counties  through  which  it  passes  is  fast  settling  up  with 
stock  men,  farmers,  and  othera.  The  last  summer's  Indian  war  has  proved  to  us  that 
a  daily  mail  on  this  route  would  not  only  be^a  great  benefit  to  the  country  at  large^ 
bnt  would  also  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Government. 

On  the  same  page,  to  the  same  direction : 

We,  the  citizens  of  The  Dalles  and  Wasco  County,  State  of  Oregon,  most  respect- 
fully i>etitiou  and  ask  that  the  mail  service  on  route  [No.  44155]  irom  The  Dalles  to 
Baker  City,  State  of  Oregon,  be  increased  to  6  times  a  week,  and  the  r-unning  time  on 
said  route  be  expedited  to  seventy-two  (72)  hours.  The  above  named  route  is  a  very 
important  route  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  country  through  which  it 
ruQB  is  rapidly  filling  up,  and  we,  the  undersigned,  are  satisfied  that  our  request  wiU 
not  only  be  beneficial  to  this  country  but  also  profitable  to  the  United  States,  for  the 
experience  of  the  last  Indian  war  has  proven  the  same,  as  no  communication  could  be 
had  except  by  private  carriers  under  heavy  expenses.  We  therefore  pray  for  the 
granting  of  the  above  {.letition. 

That  .petition  is  indorsed  on  page  678 : 

The  prayer  of  petitioners  should  be  granted.  This  service  should  be  increased  with- 
ont  delay.    I  earnestly  recommend  it  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  petitions. 

JOHN  H.  MITCHELL. 
October  20th,  1878. 

On  page  681 : 

Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Po9tmaster-GeHeral ;. 

We,  the  nndersigned,  citizens  of  Eastern  Oregon,  and  residents  in  that  portion  of 
the  State  supplied  oy  mails  by  route  No.  44155,  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City,  do  most 
earnestly  petition  and  pray  that  the  service  on  said  mail  route  from  The  Dalles  to 
Baker  City  may  be  made  daily  service. 

This  route  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Oregon,  and  the 
region  through  which  it  passes  is  a  very  rich  country,  which  is  receiving  a  very 
increase  of  population — 

I  suppose  the  print  is  defective.    It  ought  to  be  a  "  very  large  increase'' — 

by  immigration  from  the  older  States.    This  route  should  be  made  a  daily  route, 
and  we  do  most  earnestly  petition  and  pray  that  the  necessary  steps  to  have  daily 
8er>'ice  be  taken  at  onee. 
R^peotfnlly  submitted. 

That  is  signed  by  six  pages  of  petitioners. 
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And  another  to  the  same  address: 

To  the  Hon.  Postmaster-General, 

WashingtoUf  D,  C. : 

Sir:  We,  the  people  of  EaHtem  Oregon,  are  very  anxious  to  have  more  mail  facili- 
ties than  we  now  have.  We  therefore  ask  that  mail  route  No.  44155,  from  The  Dalles* 
to  Baker  City,  may  be  made  a  dally  mail.  We  deem  it  a  necessity  for  the  reason  tliat 
this  country  is  a  mining  country  as  well  as  a  farming  and  stock  country,  and  during 
the  last  summer's  Indian  trouble  proved  to  us  that  a  daily  mail  would  not  only 
perhaps  save  the  lives  of  many  people,  but  would  aid  the  Government  in  suppressing 
those  outbreaks  which  are  liable  to  occur  at  any  time. 

We  therefore  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  ask  that  a  daily  mail  may  be  estal>- 
lished  on  said  route. 

On  page  G82 : 

• 

To  the  Second  Assistant  1\)stmaster-(tENerai.  of  the  United  States, 

Washington  Citifj  I),  C: 

The  undersigned,  your  j>ctitiouer8,  citizens  of  the  counties  of  Baker,  Grant,  and 
Wasco,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  residing  along  the  line  and  in  the  vicinity  of  mail 
route  No.  44155,  most  respectfully  petition  for  an  increase  of  mail  service  upon  said 
route  No.  44155  from  The  Dalles,  in  Wasco  County,  to  Baker  City,  in  Baker  County, 
Oregon,  from  a  tri- weekly  to  a  aaily  mail  service  upon  said  route. 

Your  petitioners  would  respectfully  represent  that  the  country  along  said  mail  route 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  that  the  mining,  farming,  stock,  and  other  interests 
in  said  counties  have  materially  increased,  and  that  the  tri-weekly  mail  service  is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  wants  of  said  citizens. 

Wherefore  we  ask  that  daily  mail  service  be  established  upon  said  mail  route  No. 
44155,  and  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  &c.,  &c. 

That  is  signed  by  about  two  pages  of  petitioners. 

On  page  683: 

Prairie  City,  Grant  Co.,  Oregon, 

Dec.  1878. 
To  the  Hon.  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States: 

Washingtofij  District  of  Columhia : 

Sir:  The  residents  of  this  part  of  Grant  County,  State  of  Oregon,  who  have  their 
mail  facilities  at  this,  the  above  mentioned  place,  and  which  vicinity  for  the  last  few- 
years  has  been  fast  filling  up  with  a  permanent  population,  and  are  anxious,  and 
owing  to  the  business  and  population  as  compared  with  other  places  are  entitled  to  a 
daily  mail  each  wa3'  on  route  No.  44155  (between  Baker  City  and  The  Dalles  via  Can- 
yon City  and  this  place),  which  will  also  facilitate  communication  with  the  military 
post  of  Camp  Harney,  which  is  a  permanent  military  point  in  £ast  Oregon  (in  fact  the 
only  one),  owing  to  the  recent  and  expected  Indian  troubles,  to  say  nothing  of  numer- 
ous small  mining  camps  in  this  vicinity. 

Therefore  we,  the  undersigned,  hunibly  i»ray  that  you  will  take  this  petition  mto 
your  earliest  consideration,  and  grant  the  pra^'er  of  the  undersigned  petitioners. 

That  is  signed  by  eighty-seven  signers. 
That  petition  is  indorsed : 

We  [11  herebv  recommend  the  granting  of  the  prayer  of  the  within  petition. 

JAxMES  H.  SLATER. 
JOHN  WHITE AKER. 

The  one  a  Senator  irom  Oregon  and  the  other  member  of  Congress. 

On  page  684 : 

The  Dalles,  Oregon,  Dec.  19,  1878. 
To  the  Hon.  Postmastbr-Gexeral, 

JVashingtonj  />.  C. ; 

Sir  :  We,  the  undersigned  citizens,  would  most  respectfully  ask  that  the  mail'service 
on  route  44155,  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City,  State  of  Oregon,  may  be  increased  to  a 
daily  mail.  Over  this  route  the  people  of  Eastern  Oregon  get  their  mails,  and  the 
country  through  which  it  passes  is  fast  settling  up.  It  also  passes  through  the  mining 
country  of  Eastern  Oregon,  where  a  daily  mail  is  of  great  necessity.  We  are  also  on 
the  border  of  Indian  reservations,  and  we  believe  that  in  time  of  Indian  troubles  a 
daily  mail  will  not  onl|^  help  to  protect  the  settlers,  but  will  largely  aid  the  military 
in  putting  down  Indian  outbreaks.  We,  therefore,  most  earnestly  ask  for  said  in- 
crease. 
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It  does  not  seem  to  say  how  many  signed  that  petition.  There  is  no 
reference  to  it  here.    And  again  on  the  same  page : 

Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Postmaster- General  of  the  United  States : 

We,  the  undersized  represeDtatives,  residing  in  the  counties  through  which  mail 
route  number  44155,  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City,  Oregon,  passes,  would  respect- 
fully recommend  that  the  service  be  increased  on  said  route  to  a  daily  service.  The 
recent  Indian  raids  through  that  section,  and  the  large  immigration  during  the  past 
year  render  this  increase  absolutely  necessary.  We  also  ask  that  the  schedule  of  time 
may  be  reduced  to  72  hours. 

Now,  gentlemen,  here  are  these  numerous  petitions  indorsed  by 
these  men  of  eminence  and  respectability.  They  ask  for  this  serv- 
ice. The  members  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  residing  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  route  ask  for  it.  Are  tliesfe  not  persons  entitled 
to  be  believed  ?  Are  they  not  credible  witnesses  f  Is  there  any 
pooof  in  this  case  that  tends  to  show  that  they  stated  a  false- 
hood in  regard  to  it?  They  have  stated  that  not  only  the  business 
interests  of  their  cpuntry  demand  this  increase  of  ser\ice,  but  they  have 
stated  that  it  is  a  saving  to  the  Government.  They  have  stated  that  it 
is  a  saving  of  lives,  and  yet  our  friends  here  would  haggle  for  a  pennys- 
worth  of  money  against  pounds  of  blood.  The  testimony  of  these  wit- 
nesses, of  these  petitioners — for  they  are  all  witnesses — by  General 
Sherman  is  that  these  routes,  and  their  exi)edition,  and  their  frequency, 
tends  to  suppress  Indian  outbreaks  and  enable  the  Army  to  put  them 
down  quickly.  In  a  word,  they  save  human  lives,  and  yet  we  are  told 
it  cannot  be  done  on  account  of  productiveness. 

31  r.  Ker.  Miner  wrote  that. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  do  not  care  if  Miner  did  write  it.  He  did  not 
sign  it.  It  is  a  great  thing.  That  is  all  there  is  in  this  case.  I  think 
my  friend  Ker  has  got  Miner  on  the  brain.  It  is  all  there  seems  to  be 
in  this  case;  that  Miner  wrote  a  letter  that  somebody  else  signed.  I 
do  not  care  who  wrote  it.  If  you  write  a  letter  and  I  sign  it,  it  is  my 
letter  and  not  yours.  I  thought  everybody  knew  that,  and  everybody 
does  know  it  except  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  in  this  case,  and 
they  will  know  it  as  well  as  you  or  I  do  as  soon  as  this  case  is  over. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Your  honor,  the  usual  time  for  adjournment  has  come. 

The  Court.  I  suppose  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Ker  has  set  the  gauge 
by  which  all  the  other  speeches  are  to  be  measured. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No,  if  your  honor,  x)lease,  that  is  not  quite  fair  to 
me.  I  do  not  think  it  is  perhaps  quite  fair  to  Mr.  Ker,  either.  He  had 
to  open  the  case  for  the  Government,  and  he  had  to  go  into  all  the  de- 
tails and  I  was  required  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the  defense,  and  of 
course  our  speeches  are  necessarily  longer  than  anybody  else's  will  be. 
I  know  my  own  is  a  great  deal  longer  than  I  want  it  to  be.  I  am  talk- 
ing as  fast  as  I  can,  and  I  am  not  introducing  anything  that  is  not 
•worthy  of  notice. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  think  my  friend.  Judge  Carpenter,  appreci- 
ates thQ  joke.  Your  honor  remarked  to  me  to-day  that  the  two  opening 
speeches  for  the  Government  and  the  defense  necessarily  will  be  longer 
than  the  rest. 

The  Court.  We  will  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning. 

Whereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
until  to-mon-ow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

No.  14336- 188 
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WEDNESDAY,    AUGUST   16,   1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  and  5  minutes  a.  m. 
Present,  counsel  for  the  defendants,  the  Government  being  unrepre- 
sented. 

The  CouET.  [At  10  o'clock  and  17  minutes.]  I  think,  Mr.  Carpenter, 
you  need  not  wait  any  longer  for  your  adversary. 

Mr.  Caepenteb.  May  it  please  the  court,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
the  next  route  I  shall  take  up  is 

NO.  44160,  FROM  CANYON  CITY  TO  CAMP  M'DEEMITT. 

I  will  read  from  page  1355  of  the  record : 

Canyon  City,  September  21,  1878. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Mitchell,  U.  S,  S,  : 

Dear  Sir  :  The  people  of  this  part  of  Eastern  Oregon  are  very  anxious  to  have  a 
daily  mail  from  Camp  McDermitt  oy  this  place  to  The  Dalles.  This  route  is  our  only 
mode  of  communication  with  the  outside  world,  and  a  line  from  The  Dalles  to  Camp 
McDermitt,  connecting  with  the  daily  mail  from  Winnemucca  to  Boise  City,  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  shorter  than  any  other  mail  route  connecting  with  the  rail- 
road. This  line  is  also  verj*  important  from  the  fact  that  it  runs  by  way  of  Camp 
Harney,  the  principal  military  post  of  Eastern  Oregon,  and  the  lat^  Indian  trouble  ha» 
proved  to  us  that  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of  Eastern  Oregon  we  need  more 
and  faster  mail  service  than  we  now  have. 

We  therefore  requesr  that  you  present  the  matter  to  the  Post-Otfice  Department, 
and  endeavor  to  secure  for  us  the  mail  service  requested. 
Very  respectfully, 

PHIL.  METSCHAN. 

U.  8.  Senate  Chamber, 
IVaahingtorif  Xoveniber  16,  1878. 
Hon.  T.  J.  Brady, 

Second  Jmstant  P,  M.  General : 

Sir  :  Herewith  enclose<l  please  tind  a  communication  signed  by  all  the  officers  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Harney,  Oregon,  showing  the  great  importance  of  the  establish uieut 
of  mail  service  between  Canyon  City,  Oregon,  via  Camp  Harney  to  Camp  McDermitt, 
also  a  communication  from  Hon.  Phil.  Metschan,  a  leading  citizen  of  Canyon  City,  on 
the  same  subject. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  service  be  established,  as  prayed  for,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  as  I  know  it  to  be  imperatively  required.  I  hope  this  may  receive 
speedy  and  favorable  consideration. 

Please  advise  me. 

JOHN  H.  MITCHELL. 

Canyon  City,  Oregon,  September  23,  1878. 

To  the  Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Postmaater- General : 

We,  the  undersigned,  petitioners  of  this  place  and  of  Eastern  Oregoil,  do  most  re- 
spectfully ask  that  there  may  be  quicker  time  and  oftener  mail  service  on  route  44160, 
from  Camp  McDermitt,  Nevada,  to  Canyon  City,  Oregon.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im-  • 
portant  routes  in  Oregon.  It  runs  through  the  Indian  country ;  also  bv  the  main  mil- 
itary posts  of  Oregon,  and  would  be  of  great  importance  in  times  of  Indian  trouble  to 
have  greater  and  oftener  service  than  we  now  have.  We  therefore  ask  for  a  daily  mail, 
and  the  time  expedited  to  96  ( ninety naix)  hours,  believing  that  it  would  not  only  be  of 
great  benetit  to  the  citizens  of  Eastern  Oregon,  but  would  also  be  beneficial  to  the 
Government.  We  therefore  most  earnestly  ask  that  the  above  petition  may  be  favor- 
ably considered. 

Signed  by  E.  Hall,  postmaster;  the  Indian  agent,  the  county  iudge, 
and  three  sheets  of  petitioners  signed  in  double  columns.  It  is  in- 
dorsed : 

I  again  most  earnestly  urge  that  this  service  be  increased  to  a  daily  mail,  and  the 
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schedule  shortened  as  proposed.    There  is  a  continual  appeal  coming  to  me  for  this 
increase.    The  interests  of  the  people  to  be  benefited  demand  it.    I  therefore  earnestly 
recommend  the  prayer  to  be  granted. 
December,  1878. 

JOHN  H.  MITCHELL. 

[At  this  point,  10  o'clock  and  21  minutes  a.  m.,  Mr.  Ker  entered.] 

Camp  Harnby,  Oregon,  September  23,  1878, 

To  the  Hon.  Postmaster-General  : 

Sir:  We,  the  officers,  citizens,  and  soldiers,  do  most  respectfully  petition  and  pray 
that  the  mail  service  on  route  No.  44160,  State  of  Oregon,  from  Canyon  City,  Oregon, 
to  Camp  McDermitt,  State  of  Nevada,  be  increased  to  daily,  and  the  rnnning  time  be 
expedited  to  ninety-six  (96)  hours,  between  Camp  McDermitt  and  Canyon  City.  This 
is  a  very  important  route  to  the  military  of  this  post,  and  also  to  the  citizens  of  this 
part  of  Oregon,  connecting,  aa  it  does,  with  a  daily  line  of  mail  from  Winnemucca  to 
Camp  McDermitt,  and  in  case  of  another  Indian  war  would  be  of  great  benefit  both 
t«>  the  military  and  citizens.  This  is  also  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  from  the 
R.  R.  to  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  and  the  citizens  of  Northern  Oregon.  It  is  therefore 
very  necessary  for  oftener  and  quicker  service  than  we  now  have. 

Signed  bj'  about  four  pages  of  petitioners  in  double  columns. 
On  page  1357 : 

Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Ponim  aster-  General : 

We,  the  subscribers,  would  respectfully  represent  that  the  mail  rout-e  betweeu  Can- 
yon City  and  Camp  McDermitt  is  of  very  great 'importance  to  the  people  of  Eastern 
Oregon  :  that  it  is  by  several  hundred  miles  the  nearest  outlet  to  the  railroad  for  the 
people  of  a  very  large  section  comprising  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  State.  We 
therefore  very  earnestly  request  and  petition  that  the  service  on  that  route,  No.  44160, 
may  be  made  daily  service  and  that  the  change  may  be  made  to  take  effect  ver}^  soon. 
A  reduction  of  the  schedule  time  to  60  hours  during  the  summer  mouths  would  also  be 
very  desirable,  but  not  so  absolutely  essential  as  daily  service. 

It  is  signed  by  Ave  sheets  of  petitioners,  three  sheets  of  them,  I 
think,  being  sworn  to  as  being  Utah  people,  as  Mr.  Bliss  remarks. 
In  this  connection,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  know  why  there 
should  have  been  any  Utah  petitions  upon  this  route?  I  have 
i-ead  to  yon  a  great  number  of  petitions,  and  there  are  a  great 
number  still  to  read  of  the  most  urgent  character  setting  forth 
that  not  only  the  business  people  of  Oregon  demand  the  increase  asked 
for  and  the  additional  trips  asked  for,^  but  that  in  case  of  Indian  out- 
breaks it  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
military,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  civil  portion  of  the  community. 
Now,  why  should  two  or  three  of  those  sheets  come  from  Utah !  It 
may  be  a  fact  that  they  did;  I  am  not  disputing  that;  but  what  I  am 
contending  for  is  that  it  could  have  been  nothing  but  an  accident.  It 
could  not  have  strengthened  the  case.  Besides  all  that,  my  recollection 
is  that  the  petition  upon  which  those  names  are  said  to  appear  does  not 
I)urpoii:  to  be  a  petition  of  citizens  of  Oregon,  but  simply  starts  out  by 
saying,  ^'  We,  the  subscribers."  It  might  be  an  accident.  The  persons 
getting  up  a  large  number  of  petitions  or  forwarding  them  might  have 
made  a  mistake  accidentally  in  pasting  them  together.  I  do  not  see  any 
purpose  that  could  have  been  subserved  by  it.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
for  dishonesty.  Here  are  petitions  enough.  Heaven  knows,  without 
those  two  or  three  sheets  from  Utah. 

On  the  back  is  an  indorsement  as  follows : 

Having  examined  the  foregoing  petition  and  list  of  names,  I  find  it  correct  in  the 
statements,  except  that  it  aliects  the  middle  and  southeastern  section  of  the  State  ; 
the  north  and  northeastern  section  being  supplied  from  K«lton  by  way  of  Boise  City 
to  The  Dalles.  The  sectiou,  however,  supplied  by  route  44160  is  not  less  important  to 
the  section  through  which  it  passes  than  the  Kelton  route  was  to  the  sectiou  through 
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which  it  passes  only  a  few  years  since.    Therefore,  I  reco|umend  the  granting  of  the 
prayer  of  this  petition. 

J.  H.  SLATER. 
I  concur  in  the  foregoing. 

L.  F.  GROVER. 
I  concnr  in  the  above  request. 

JOHN  WHITEAKER. 

On  the  same  page,  to  the  same  address,  is  the  following : 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  residents  of  Canyon  City 
and  vicinity,  respectfully  represent  that  postal  route  No.  44160,  from  Canyon  City  to 
Camp  McDerniitt,  is  a  most  important  mail  line  to  the  citizens  of  Eastern  Oregon,  the 
•same  being  a  direct  communication,  and  the  shortest  by  some  hundreds  of  miles  from 
navigation  on  the  Columbia  River  and  the  Atlantic  States,  reaching  the  railroad  at 
Winnemucca  ;  that  the  present  service  is  inadecjuate  to  supply  properly  the  rapidly 
increasing  business  demands  of  this  portion  of  the  State  of.  Oregon  east  of  Cascade 
Range.  We  therefore  most  respectfully  ask  that  the  nmil  facilities  on  said  route 
44160  be  increased  to  a  daily  service. 

Signed  by  two  sheets  and  a  half  of  signers  in  double  columns. 
On  page  1358 : 

This  route  is  nearly  two  hundred  miles  the  shortest  line  from  Eastern  Oregon  to  the 
'Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  furthermore  of  very  great  importance  to  the  military 
stationed  in  Eastern  Oregon.  It  would  greatly  assist  by  speedy  and  frequent  com- 
munication in  preventing  and  suppressiug  Indian  outbreaks,  and  thereby  encourage 
emigration  to  a  section  adapted  to  support  a  large  population.  We  earnestly  request 
that  this  prayer  be  granted. 

Signed  by  a  page  and  a  half  of  petitioners. 
On  the  same  page  and  to  the  same  address: 

We,  the  undersigned,  residents  of  the  near  vicinity  of  P.  O.  route  No.  44160,  from 
Canyon  City,  Oregon,  to  Camp  McDermitt,  Nevada,  most  respectfully  represent  that 
said  route  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Oregon.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  the  nearest  route  to  the  railroad  for  all  Eastern  Oregon.  It  is  a  very  important 
line  for  the  military  forces  stationed  in  Eastern  Oregon  for  the  protection  of  the 
country  from  Indians.  We  therefore  respectfully  request  the  increase  of  the  service 
on  that  route  to  a  daily  service. 

Signed  by  about  two  pages  of  petitioners  in  double  columns. 
On  the  same  page  and  to  the  same  address : 

We,  the  undersigned,  residents  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  very  respectfully  petition  for 
increased  mail  facilities  on  the  principal  route  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Route 
No.  44160,  from  Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDermitt,  is  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  the  shortest  outlet  from  a  very  large  section  of  country  to  the  railroad,  and  all 
the  outer  world.  The  region  through  which  it  parses  is  rapidly  increasing  iu  popu- 
lation, and  a  daily  mail  will  be  of  great  service  to  a  large  region  of  country,  assisting 
in  its  development  and  settlement. 

Signed  by  {ibout  two  pages  of  petitioners  in  double  columns.  In- 
dorsed : 

Hon.  John  Whit«aker  presents  petition  for  increase  of  service. 

On  page  1359  is  the  indorsement : 

December  30,  1879.     Hon.  J.  H.  Slater  files  a  petition  for  daily  service. 

On  the  same  page,  to  the  same  address : 

The  subscribers,  citizens  of  Eastern  Oregon,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  represent  that 
the  mail  route  from  Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDermitt  is  the  most  direct  and  conve- 
nient outlet  for  a  large  section  of  country  which  is  rich  in  mines,  and  portions  of  which 
are  well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  which  is  increasing  rapidly  in  popula- 
tion.   We  therefore  earnestly  petition  for  daily  service  on  that  ix)ute. 

Signed  by  about  three  pages  of  petitioners,  and  also  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation : 

I  recommend  that  the  praver  of  the  above  petition  be  granted. 

JOS.  H.  SLATER, 
I  indorse  the  above  application. 

JOHN  WHITEAKER. 
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Mr.  Ker.  I  think  I  forgot  to  meution  that  one  of  those  petitions  was 
written  by  Miner  and  signed  by  i)eople  living  in  Utah.  I  suppose  you 
have  some  explanation  of  that.  , 

Mr.  Carpenteb.  I  have  explained  it  all  I  wish,  and  all  there  is  of  it, 
I  think. 

HoQ.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  As^t  P.  M,  General: 

We,  the  andersignedy  citizens  of  Humboldt  Connty,  Nevada,  respectfully  petition  for 
daily  service  on  route  44160,  from  Canyon  City  to*  Camp  McDerraitl.  This  route  is 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  the  shortest  line  from  Eastern  Oregon  to  the  Central  Pacifio 
Railroad,  and  is  furthermore  of  very  ^reat  importance  to  the  military  stationed  in 
Eastern  Oregon.  It  would  greatly  assist,  by  speedy  and  frequent  communication,  in 
preventing  and  suppressing  Indian  outbreaks,  and  thereby  encourage  immigration  to 
a  tsectiou  adapted  to  support  a  large  population.  We  earnestly  request  that  this 
praver  be  granted. 

DAVID  B.  TODD, 

A.  A.  Surq.j  V,  is,  A. 
A.  W.  CORLISS, 

Capt  8th  Inf. 
JOHN  ALLEN. 

And  about  a  page  of  others. 

To  Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Po9tma8ter-(reneraL  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

Wo,  the  undersigned,  residents  of  the  near  vicinity  of  P.  O.  route  No.  441(50,  from 
Canyon  City,  Oregon,  to  Camp  McDermitt,  Nevada,  most  respectfully  represent  that 
said  route  is  one  of  the  most  im])ortant  in  Oregon.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fuiles  the  nearest  route  to  the  railroad  for  all  Eastern  Oregon.  It  is  a  very  important 
line  for  all  the  military  forces  statione*!  in  Eastern  Oregon  for  the  protection  of  the 
country  from  Indians.  We  therefore  respectfully  ask  the  iucrease  of  the  service  on 
that  route  to  a  daily  service. 

Signed  by  about  a  pa|?e  and  a  half  of  petitioners,  in  double  columns. 

Tliis  is  the  route,  gentlemen,  upon  which  so  much  was  said  in  regard 
to  the  service.  It  is  a  fact,  and  the  evidence  in  this  case  proves  it,  that 
iilion  one  part  of  this  route  the  service  was  not  commenced  until  Janu- 
ary. On  the  other  end  of  the  route  it  was  commenced  in  September, 
Imt  as  I  remarked  3'esterday,  the  Government  lost  nothing  b^Mt,  for 
the^'  did  not  pay  us  for  any  service  we  did  not  render.  There  were  In- 
dian difficulties  in  the  country,  and  the  service  wiw  put'on  as  soon  as  it 
could  be.  And  upon  that  route,  or  any  other  route,  whether  the  expe- . 
dition  was  made  before  or  after  the  service  commenced,  is  a  matter  of  no 
sort  of  consequence,  either  in  law  or  in  morals.  If  the  route  needed 
to  be  increased,  if  the  additional  trips  were  needed,  the  Postmaster- 
(Jeneral  had  the  right,  and  it  has  been  the  practice,  as  has  been  testified 
to  before  you  by  the  witnesses  for  the  Government,  to  expedite  routes 
and  to  give  additional  trips  before  the  service  commenced.  One  or  two 
witnesses  on  the  stand  for  the  Government  testified  that  since  the  last 
letting  of  the  mails,  and  before  the  contracts  that  were  to  go  into  eft'ect 
on  the  1st  of  July  had  gone  into  effect.  It  had  been  done,  and  that  it  is 
the  |>ractice  in  the  department  to-day,  and  they  have  been  doing  it  right 
along.  There  is  no  point  about  that.  After  the  contract  is  made  the 
Government  has  the  right,  ui)on  a  proper  sho\\ing,  to  expedite  a  route 
or  order  additional  trips.  And  if  the  Government  had  not  the  right  and 
if  the  contractors  had  not  the  nght  upon  such  a  showing  as  that^  three 
Cniteil  States  Senators,  a  member  of  Congress,  the  officers  of  the  dif- 
ferent camps, and  i)etitions  with  thousands  of  names  upon  them,  I  would 
like  to  know  in  what  case  it  would  have  the  right. 

With  a  view  of  wearying  your  patience  as  little  as  possible,  I  proceed 
at  once  to  another  route. 
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NO.  41119,  FROM  TOQUEEVILLE  TO  ADAJRVILLE. 

I  read  from  page  602  of  the  record : 

Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Po8tma€ttr- General f  U,  S.  A.y  TTashingtonj  D.  C: 

Dear  Sir:  We,  your  petitioDers, citizens  of  Kane  County,  Utah,  would  most  re- 
spectfully represent  that  while  neighboring  counties  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a 
daily  mail,  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  aforesaid  county  receiving  their  mail  oii 
route  41119  have  only  tri-weekly  service,  wliich  is  entirely  insufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people.  This  is  also  the  main  thoroughfare  through  Southern  Utah  to 
Sunset,  Arizona.  Many  rich  mines  are  being  found  and  developed,  and  the  country  is 
last  filling  up  and  demands  more  mail  facilities,  and  a  change  of  schedule  from  tri« 
weekly  to  daily  service  seven  times  a  week,  and  a  running  time  of  forty-eight  hours. 
Your  prompt  and  favorable  consideration  on  this  matter  will  greatly  promote  tbe 
growth  and  prosperity  of  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  we,  your  petitioners,  will  ever 
pray. 

Kakab,  Kane  County,  Utah,  May  6,  1879. 

Signed  by  a  number  of  petitioners,  who  give  their  business  in  most 
cases.    Indorsed : 

The  increase  asked  for  in  this  petition  is  greatly  needed.  The  country  between  tbe 
points  mentioned  is  rapidly  filling  up,  and  I  understand  valuable  mines  are  being  de- 
veloped.    I  therefore  heartilv  indorse  the  petition. 

'  GEORGE  Q.  CANNON. 

In  connection  with  this  petition,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  proper 
to  remark  that  the  subcontractor  upon  the  route,  Mr.  Nephi  Johnson , 
went  upon  the  stand,  and  his  brother  or  cousin,  at  all  events  another 
man  by  the  name  of  Johnson,  who  had  interested  himself  a  great  deal 
in  behalf  of  Nephi  Johnson,  and  these  two  men  were  the  very  men  that 
got  up  and  circulated  these  petitions  for  this  service.  And  after  asking 
the  people  of  Utah  to  sign  these  petitions,  and  after  securing  an  enor- 
mous number  of  names  upon  them,  the  contract  not  having  been  as 
])rofitable  as  Mr,  Johnson  expected,  the  fines  and  deductions  having 
been  heavy  upon  the  route,  Mr,  Johnson  is  brought  here  and  gives  the 
testimony  that  you  have  heard  in  regard  to  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  accuse 
him  of  having  said  what  he  did  not  think  was  true.  I  thought  he  acted 
like  a  fair  man ;  but  a  fair  man  may  be  biased  somewhat  as  well  as  any- 
other  kind  of  man.  I  do  not  charge  him  with  any  deliberate  falsehooil, 
but  I  want  to' call  ftie  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  very  man,  and  the  other  Johnson,  that  got  up  these  petitions,  had 
the  route  expedited,  and  the  additional  trips  put  on. 

Now,  on  page  603: 

The  Hon.  Postmaster-General, 

Washingtanj  D.  C, : 

Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  favorable  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  mail  service  on  ronte  41119,  from  Toqiierville  to  Adairville,  Utah,  is  entirely  in- 
sufiicieut  for  the  wants  of  those  now  receiving  their  mail  by  this  route,  and  to  ear- 
nestly request  that  the  service  be  increased  to  daily,  7  times  a  week,  and  on  a  less 
schedule  than  now  carried,  that  is  to  say,  in  about  48  hours.  This  service  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  accommodate  the  great  number  of  persons  supplie<i,  and  to 
dispose  of  the  large  amount  of  mail  matter  now  carried  over  this  ronte.  The  country 
is  already  thickly  settled  along  this  route,  besides  a  large  and  intelligent  immigration 
constantly  pouriug  into  this  country. 

Johnson,  Kank  County,  Utah,  Ma;f  2-1,  1879. 

Signed  by  a  number  of  people. 

You  know  they  undertook  to  make  a  great  point  on  the  fact  that  the 
word  or  figure  "seven"  was  introduced  into  this  petition.  The  gentle- 
man spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  that.  Both  of  these  petitions  contain 
that  number  in  the  body  of  the  petition,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
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to  that  that  I  made  the  other  day  in  regard  to  other  petitions  of  that 
character.  It  is  all  very  trae  that  after  this  service  was  established,  and 
Mr.  Nephi  Johnson  got  the  contract,  and  undertook  to  carry  it  with  an 
insufficient  number  of  horses  and  men,  and  wa«  fined  and  deductions 
were  made,  that  all  those  Mormon  postmasters  sent  in  statements  thbt 
the  schedule  was  too  short  and  wanted  it  put  back  to  sixty  hours.  I  ask 
you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  what  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  statements 
of  that  sort.  I  ask  you  when  a  man  takes  petitions  around  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  both  of  these  Johnsons  did,  and  get  them  signed  and  sign  them 
themselves,  and  both  of  them  swear  hear  upon  the  stand,  that  they 
were  true,  and  then  these  postmasters  come  here  and  ask  the  Second 
Assistant  ^Postraaster-Greneral  to  put  that  route  back  upon  the  old 
schedule — I  ask  you  what  officer  ought  to  have  regarded  any  request 
of  that  sort  from  such  men,  and  I  ask  you  what  weight  is  to  be  given 
to  it  by  an  intelligent  jury.  Take  notice,  a  large  number  of  people  sign 
the  petition  and  they  sign  it  themselves,  and  ask  for  this  service,  and 
then  when  it  does  not  turn  out  as  well  as  they  expect,  when  the  officer 
in  charge  at  the  capital  does  his  duty,  and  fines  them  when  they  do  not 
perform  the  service,  and  when  they  perform  it  imperfectly  deducts  from 
their  pay,  they  come  here  and  want  to  make  you  believe  that  it  is  a 
thing  that  never  ought  to  have  been  done. 

My  friend,  Judge  Wilson,  reminds  me  that  Johnson  wrote  a  letter,  and 
calls  it  to  mj^  attention.    I  will  give  you  the  page  and  the  statement  in 
a  few  moments.    Johnson  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  said  this  mail  could  * 
be  carried  in  the  time  named. 

NO.  38150,  FROM  SAGUACHE  TO  LAKE   CITY. 

0 

The  next  route  that  I  will  take  up,  gentlemen,  is  No.  38150,  from 
Saguache  to  Lake  City.    I  will  read  from  page  1407  of  the  record : 

To  the  Postmaster-General: 

We,  the  andersi^Ded,  citizens  of  Saguache  and  Lake  Counties,  respectfully  ask  yon 
to  order  an  increase  of  service  on  route  38150,  from  Saguache  to  Lake  City,  from  a  tri- 
'weekly  to  a  daily,  seven  times  a  week,  with  increased  schedule. 

In  support  of  said  petition,  we  would  respectfuUy  represent  that  the  fast  settling  up 
of  the  country,  the  rapid  development  of  rich  mines,  the  greatly  increased  number  of  . 
reduction  works,  and  the  great  agricultural  and  stock-raising  interests,  create  an  im- 
perative demand  for  the  increase  of  mail  facilities  herebv  prayed  for. 

W.  B.  FELTON, 

Countif  Judtfe  of  Saguache, 
GEORGE  S.  ^ARSONS, 

Postmaster^  SagUache. 
GEORGE  NEE DH ART, 
County  Commissioner  of  Saguache. 
J.  B.  SPENCER, 

Commissioner  of  Saguache, 

And  there  are  a  number  of  other  signatures. 
Indorsed: 

I  have  examined  into  the  necessity  for  the  service  petitioned  for  in  the  within  peti- 
tion, and  am  convinced  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  should  be  granted.  I  there- 
fore earnestlv  recommend  this  to  he  done  without  delay. 

H.  M.  TELLER. 
I  fnUv  concur  in  the  above. 

JOHN  L.  ROUTT. 

That  is  Governor  Bontt,  of  Colorado. 

Having  been  requested  to  give  my  views  on  tbe  matter  embraced  in  the  within  pe- 
tition, I  nave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  believe  that  the  necessities  of  the  people 
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require  the  increased  mail  facilities  asked  for,  and  I  most  cheerfully  recommend  tlie 
increased  service,  knowing  that  the  country  through  which  the  route  passes  has- 
greatly  increased  in  its  population,  wealth,  and  prosperity. 

*  CHARLES  ADAMS, 

Special  AgU  P.  O,  D. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  more  with  the  evidence  upon 
that  route.    I  have  introduced  enough  to  show  you  that  it  was  proper 
to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners ;  that  it  was  needed :  and  this  is- 
one  of  the  routes  you  will  remember  that  neither  Dorsey,  Feck,  Miuer^ 
Vaile,  or  any  other  person  ever  rode  a  horse  ov^r,  ever  drove  a  mile 
over.    The  contract  was  sublet  to  Mr.  Sanderson  before  the  time  that 
the  contract  commenced,  \iz,  in  Tune,  1878,  and  Mr.  Sanderson  has  car- 
ried that  mail  from  that  dav  until  this.    He  was  indicted  in  the  old  in- 
dictment  but  he  is  not  indicted  in  this.    With  a  strange  inconsistency^ 
while  they  have  left  him  out  of  the  indictment  they  put  the  route  in  and 
charge  that  the  money  was  paid  to  Sandersonforourbeneiit,  and  Ineed 
not  ask  you,  gentlemen,  wiiether  there  is  any  proof  of  that  fact  or  not* 
There  is  no  proof  that  Mr.  Sanderson  ever  paid  to  one  of  these  defend- 
ants a  solitary  dollar  upon  that  or  any  other  route.    The  warrants  were 
all  issued  to  Mr.  Sanderson,  and  he  got  the  money. 

The  next  route  to  which  I  call  your  attention,  gentlemen,  is 

ROUTE  4G132,  JULIAN  TO   COLTON. 

That  is  the  route,  you  will  remember,  as  to  which  I  stated  to  you  dar- 
ing my  previous  remarks,  that  while  we  were  indioted  for  fraudulently  ob . 
taiuing  additional  trips  and  expedition  of  service,  while  it  had  been 
said  that  the  administration  which  succeeded  that  of  which  General 
Brady  was  a  part,  was  an  honest  administration,  that  they  had  con- 
tinued the  exx)edition  and  increase,  and  paid  it  to  tlie  last  dollar  up  to 
the  last  day  of  the  contract ;  while  on  the  other  hand  these  gentlemen 
were  seeking  to  charge  us  with  a  crime,  this  honest  administration  was 
paying  us  the  money  and  saying  it  was  a  meritorious  contract. 

You  will  not  forget,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  under  every  contract 
the  Postma{?ter-General  has  the  right,  at  any  time,  to  curtail  the  serv- 
ice, to  reduce  the  number  of  trips,  to  reduce  expedition,  and,  indeed, 
to  discontinue  the  route  altogether.  That  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  contract,  and  with  this  i)ower  and  authority  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
James,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Howe,  that  route  never  was  discontinued. 
The  expedition  was  not  lessened,  the  trips  were  not  lessened,  and  they 
paid  us  every  dollar,  according  to  the  new  contract,  up  to  the  time  tbe^ 
contract  expired.  That,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  reason  enough,  but  for 
greater  caution  I  will  read  the  petitions  and  letters. 

On  page  982  of  this  record  : 

United  States  Senate  Chamber, 

U'(uhingtonj  April  lU,  1877. 
Bon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Postmaster-General  ; 

Dear  Sir:  I  respectfiiUy  ask  yonr  favorable  consideration  of  the  inclosed  petitioua 
for  increase  of  service  on  mail  route  4G132,  from  Colton  to  Julian,  in  California. 
Your  ob't  servant, 

NEWTON  BOOTH. 

At  that  time  Senator  from  that  State. 

I  concur  in  the  above  recommendation. 

J.  T.  FARLEY. 

Also  a  Senator  from  that  State. 
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COLTON,  Cal.,  April  l«f,  1^9. 

•Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assist  P.  M.  General  : 

In  addition  to  the  two  routes  inclosed,  would  recommend  that  the  route  46132  b& 
increased  to  three  trips  per  week. 

This  will  give  mail  matter  to  the  whole  route  from  24  to  4d  hoars  sooner  than  by  the 
prestrut  one,  via  San  Diego,  as  can  be  plainly  seen  from  the  map. 

Route  from  Riverside  to  Temecnla  is  unnecessary,  as  Riversicie  is  not  a  distributing 
point.     The  same  objection  applies  to  route  from  Riverside  to  Temescal. 

Route  from  Spadra  to  Temecula,  via  Chino,  Temescal,  &c.,  is  wholly  unnecessary » 
No  call  exists  for  it  at  all. 

Please  send  me  specitications  for  routes  now  in  ^istence  in  Southern  California^ 
which  will  greatly  aid  in  making  reports  on  changes  and  new  routes. 

Any  information  at  my  command,  or  suggestions  as  to  spee<l  or  economy  in  the  serv- 
ice, are  cheerfully  at  your  command. 
Respectfully, 

SCIPIO  CRAIG, 
•  P.  A/.,  Colton. 

To  the  honorable  D.  M,  Key, 

Postmaster-Generalj  JVashingion,  D.  C  : 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  California,  respectfully  represent  that  route  from  Colton 
to  Julian,  No.  46132,  is  a  very  important  route.  It  is  the  only  communication  from  the 
rich  mines  at  its  southern  terniinns  to  the  Southern  Pacilic  Railroad,  and  more  frequent 
and  more  rapid  mail  communication  is  necessary. 

That  a  new  road  has  been  opened  from  the  San  Jacinto  Valley,  and  the  same  is  being 
rapidly  settled.  That  route  number  46130  has  no  railroad  communications,  and  that 
by  this  change  close  connection  will  be  made. 

*  We  therefore  petition  that  the  service  on  that  route  be  made  tri-weekly,  and  that 
the  schedule  be  reduced  from  the  present  running  time  to  36  hours. 

That  is  sigDed  by  one  postmaster  and  twelve  or  fifteen  other  persons 
On  the  same  page  and  to  the  same  address : 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Southern  California,  represent  that  the  route  from  Col- 
ton to  Julian,  number  46132,  is  a  very  importaut  route.  It  is  the  only  communication 
from  the  rich  mines  at  its  southern  terminus  to  the  Sonthern  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
more  frequent  and  more  rapid  mail  communication  is  necessary. 

That  a  new  road  has  been  opened  from  the  Sau  Jacinto  Valley,  and  the  same  is 
being  rapidly  settled.  That  route  number  46130  has  no  railroad  connection,  and  that 
by  this  change  close  connection  will  be  made  and  greatly  accommodate  parties  on  this 
important  route. 

We  therefore  petition  that  the  service  on  that  route  be  made  tri-weekly,  and  that 
the  schedule  be  reduced  from  the  present  running  time  to  36  hours. 

That  is  signed  by  the  postmaster  at  Oak  Grove,  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
others.     It  is  the  same  petition  in  other  respects  as  I  have  read  you. 

I  will  not  trouble  you,  gentlemen,  with  reading  further  upon  that,  as 
there  can  be  no  pretense  after  the  continuance  of  the  route  up  to  the  end 
of  the  contract  that  the  original  contract  was  wrong. 

Mr,  Ker.  It  was  twenty-six  hours. 

Mr.  Carpenter   Thirty-six  hours. 

Mr.  Ker.  Brady  made  it  twenty- six. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  He  had  a  right  to  do  it.  Thirty  six  hours  was  what 
they  asked. 

Mr.  Ker.  He  made  it  twenty-six. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  He  had  a  right  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Ker.  Brady  continued  it  up  to  the  end  of  the  term  as  twentj'-six 
hours. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  There  was  not  much  in  it  at  all,  for  your  honest 
administration  continued  it  at  twenty-six  hours,  and  the  records  of  the 
Post-Oftice  Department  will  show  it.    Go  and  look,  at  them. 

Mr.  Ker.  You  ought  to  discuss  the  evidence.  That  is  not  in  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  are  discussing  facts. 
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TheOoxJBT.  You  have  no  right  to*  discuss  facts  except  those  in  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Cabpeiyteb.  Is  it  in  evidence  that  this  last  administration  wiM^a 
an  honest  administration  ? 

The  Court.  The  court  positively  excluded  all  offers  of  that  character- 
when  they  were  made.  The  court  cannot  compare  the  comparative  in- 
tegrity of  two  administrations.    That  we  could  not  do. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Surely,  your  honor,  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  if  it  is 
a  fact  as  I  say,  and  the  gentlemen  have  the  records  at  their  control,  tha  t 
this  contract  was  continue^ at  the  rate  of  expedition  that  Brady  put  on, 
that  is  a  fact  this  court  ought  not  to  prevent  me  from  stating  to  tUe 
jury. 

The  Court.  The  court  has  decided  that  it  is  not  evidence  pertinent 
to  this  case  and  the  counsel  ought  not  to  comment  upon  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  will  pardon  me  one  remark,  I  will  state 
this :  There  is  this  much  of  evidence  on  that  subject :  They  have  put 
in  the  wan^nts  that  have  been  paid  on  account  of  this  service  down  to 
the  end  of  the  contract  term  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Then  that  is  proof.    So  that  they  introduced  it. 

The  Court.  Is  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  I  am  mistaken  I  want  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Eer.  I  say  that  the  evidence  shows  that  the  time  was  increased. 
The  petitions  were  for  thirty-six  hours  and  Brady  made  it  twenty-six, 
and  subsequent  to  this  prosecution  being  brought  the  time  was  increased. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  The  court,  I  know, 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  it  would  not  go  into  any  evidence,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  compare  the  acts  of  the  present  administration  with  the 
other. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  understand  that  just  as  your  honor  does,  and  for  the 
reason  that  the  court  established  that  rule  there  was  sOme  testimony 
that  we  wanted  to  get  in  that  we  really  did  not  offer.  I  want  to  be  ex- 
actly accurate  about,  this  thing.  The  warrants  were  put  in  up  to  the 
-end  of  1881.  There  is  just  that  much  testimony  on  the  subject.  I  only 
interrupt  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  matter  understood  exactly  as  it 
appears  by  the  record  in  the  case.  I  say  the  warrants  or  payments  were 
put  in  up  to  the  end  of  1881. 

Mr.  Ker.  There  is  no  question  it  was  paid  for,  but  not  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  the  same  rate  all  the  way  through. 

The  Court.  Do  the  warrants  show  that  fact  I 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  yes;  here  they  are;  theyrun  right  along.  Warrant 
$2,227  was  on  the  2d  of  February,  1880.  The  last  warrant  that  was 
issued  was  the  28th  of  January  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1881— $2,227.50, 
and  that  ran  right  along  all  through. 

The  Court.  What  does  $2,227  indicate! 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  amount  per  quarter. 

The  Court.  For  what! 

Mr.  Wilson.  For  service. 

The  Court.  For  what  kind  of  service  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  service  as  it  was  under  the  contract  after  it  had 
been  expedited  and  increased. 

The  Court.  That  is  what  I  inquired  about. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  understand  the  question  to  be  whether  or  not  the 
expedition  on  this  route  was  continued  during  the  present  administra- 
tion. 
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The  Court.  That  was  the  subject  that  was  discussed  by  Judge  Car- 
penter. 

Mr.  Mebrick.  If  we  are  allowed  to  go  into  a  comparison  and  deter- 
mine the  propriety  of  the  expeditious  made  by  Brady  by  the  judgment 
of  the  present  administration  upon  them,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do 
it,  and  I  will  show  that  they  were  cut  down — cut  to  pieces — until  the 
i;«~hole  thing  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  half,  and  that  the  present 
poBtal  star-route  serrice  is  selt-sustaining. 

The  CouBT.  That  is  about  a  set-oflf  to  the  irregular  statement  of  Mr. 
<3arpenter. 

31r.  Carpenter.  I  must  contend  that  my  statement  was  not  irregu- 
lar.   It  is  in  the  proof. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  in  the  proof.  I  see  that  by  some 
means  or  other  these  warrants  are  in  evidence  as  the  payments  down  to 
the  end  of  1881. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  long  after  we  ran  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Down  to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1881. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  1882.  Well,  sir,  I  will  take  that  issue,  if  there 
is  no  objection  to  it. 

The  Court.  It  is  too  late  to  take  the  is?ue,  because  the  court  has  ex- 
clnded  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  I  am  aware  of  5  but  if  it  is  tendered  to  me,  I  take 
it  with  the  permission  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  with  the  permission  of  the  court,  w^e  will  be  very 
glad  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  As  the  court  has  decided  against  both  of  you,  I  will 
go  on. 

The  Court.  I  think  it  is  out  of  this  case  altogether.  This  case  must 
be  decided  upon  its  own  merits,  without  comparison  with  the  merits  of 
auy  other  administration. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  think  so,  too.  But  I  was  speaking  from  the  record. 
As  these  records  show  that  the  pay  was  the  same  from  the  date  of 
Brady's  expedition  down  to  1881,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  proved 
that  they  continued  the  route. 

The  Court.  Suppose  they  had.  It  would  not  have  had  the  slightest 
iiitlaence  in  the  determination  of  the  question  we  are  trying. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Of  course  I  bow  to  the  decision  of  your  honor  in 
that  as  in  everything  else.    I  always  do. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  call  your  attention  to 

route  no.  35016,  VERMILLION   TO   SIOUX  FALLS,  DAKOTA. 

On  page  1198 : 

If  on.  D.  M.  Key, 

Postmaster-General : 

^^'v,  the  subscribers,  residents  on  the  line  of  mail  route  35015,  Dakota  Territory,  re- 
spectfully petition  for  daily  service  on  that  route,  and  also  that  the  schedule  be  re- 
duced tu  ten  hours.  Southern  Dakota  is  receiving  very  large  numbers  of  emigrants, 
it: id  this  route  is  one  of  the  principal  lines  running  northward  from  a  railroad  point, 
and  is  bein^  very  rapidl}'  settled,  and  is,  we  believe,  entitled  to  the  additional  mail 
tHcilities  asxed  for. 

Signed  by  a  page  and  a  half  of  petitioners. 
Another  petition  on  the  same  page: 

Hon.  D.  M.  Key, 

Fostmasttt^  General : 

We,  the  subscribers,  residents  on  the  line  of  mail  route]35015,  Dakota  Territory,  re- 
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spectfully  petition  for  daily  service  on  that  route,  and  also  that  the  schedule  "be  re- 
duced to  ten  hours.  Southern  Dakota  is  receiving  very  large  numbers  of  emigrants, 
and  this  route  is  one  of  the  principal  lines  running  northward  from  a  railroad  point. 
and  is  being  very  rapidly  settled,  and  is,  we  believe,  entitled  to  the  additional  mail 
facilities  asked  for. 

Signed  by  half  a  page  of  petitioners  in  double  columns. 
Indorsed  on  the  back : 

Respectfully  recommended. 

G.  G.  BENNETT. 

You  have  heard,  gentlemen,  a  great  deal  about  this  route,  and  I  want 
to  continue  to  read  more  in  regard  to  the  other  one.  This  is  the  route 
where  French  was  subcontractor,  where  the  route  was  advertised  to  be 
carried  in  one  way  and  French  took  it  into  his  head  to  carry  it  in 
another. 

Mr,  Henkle.  Oh,  no ;  that  was  from  Kearney  to  Kent. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  was  from  Kearney  to  Kent.  I  have  made  a 
mistake.  I  am  obliged  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Henkle.  This  is  the  route 
that  was  advertised  at  fifty  miles  and  turned  out  to  be  seventy ;  and  this 
is  the  route  that  was  expedited  so  that  the  time  was  seven  miles  an  hour* 
and  the  postmaster  was  here  and  stated  that  if  he  had  knowu  that  be 
would  not  have  signed  the  petition. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Seventy -three  miles. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Well,  seventy-three  miles.  It  was  expedited,  anil 
it  was  not  carried  according  to  the  agreement  by  the  subcontractor, 
and  there  were  fines  imposed  and  deductions  made,  and  he  says  he  was 
ruined — ruined  because  he  did  not  carry  the  mail  according  to  his  con- 
tract.   I  made  the  mistake  because  I  got  hold  of  the  other  paper  first* 

Kow,  gentlemen,  I  take  up  the 

ROUTE  3^149,  KEARNEY  TO  KENT,  NEBRASKA. 

and  I  call  your  attention  to  page  370  of  the  re3ord : 

Senate  Chamrer, 
February  IGlK  1^9. 

The  Loup  Valley  is  a  very  large  and  fertile  one,  and  is  beiug  settled  up  rapidly.  I 
approve  of  the  request  made  by  the  settlers  for  the  increased  service  on  the  route 
between  Kearney  and  Loup  City,  and  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  their  petition  has 
been  granted. 

A.  SAUNDERS,  U.  S,  S. 

On  page  371 : 

Hon.  D.  M.  Key,  Postmaster-GinemJ : 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Nebraska,  and  getting  their  mails  on  route  No.  34149, 
from  Kearney  to  Kent,  respectfully  represent  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  service  on 
said  route  shall  be  increased  from  one  trip  per  week  to  three  trips  per  week  to  Loup 
City,  schedule  thirtet?n  hours. 

Those  are  the  words  that  they  say  were  inserted  in  the  petition  by 
somebody,  but  they  have  never  been  able  to  prove  by  whom  they  were 
inserted.  Senator  Saunders  upon  that  subject  testified  that  he  received^ 
according  to  his  impression,  that  petition  from  some  gentleman  at  Kear- 
ney ;  that  it  was  sent  to  him  at  Washington,  and  he  made  his  indorse- 
ment upon  it  and  sent  it  to  the  Postmaster-General.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  in  it  or  not ;  he  did  not  notice  and  he  could  not  say. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  somebody  in  Kearney,  after  consulijng 
with  his  neighbors  there  in  regard  to' it,  inserted  those  words  than  that 
anybody  inserted  them  here,  because  they  have  had  abundant  witnesses 
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to  prove  Rerdell's  handwriting,  and  Miner's  handwriting,  and  no  wit- 
ness has  testified  that^at  was  in  the  handwriting  of  either: 

The  country  is  being  very  rapidly  settled  up  by  people  of  intelligence,  and  we  ask 
the  increased  mair facilities  for  the  benefit  of  those  ^y ho  have  already  made  their 
homes  in  this  section,  and  as  an  indacement  to  others  to  settle,  frequent  mails  being 
ODe  of  the  strongest  inducements  to  impending  settlers. 

On  page  375 : 

Hon.  Alvin  Saunders, 

*     Wafthvigtottf  D,  C. : 

Dear  Sir  :  On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Sherman  Valley  and  the  northern  part  of 
Cnsier  County  receiving  their  mail  on  mail  route  No.  34149,  we  thank  you  for  the 
earnest  and  persistent  efibrts  made  by  you  in  our  behalf.  As  we  need  additional  serv- 
ice on  said  route,  we  earnestly  request  that  you  will  exert  every  endeavor  consistent 
\vith  the  high  and  responsible  position  in  which  you  are  placed  to  forward  our  inter- 
f>t  in  this  matter.  Oar  dailv  stage  line  is  constantly  bringing  in  settlers,  and  we 
coostantly  feel  the  necessity  for  better  mail  facilities  because  of  the  lack  of  frequent 
Hrrvice  on  said  route,  and  the  ordinary  course  of  business  is  greatly  retarded.  In  some 
instances  parties  desirous  of  locating  in  these  counties  wholly  refuse  to  locate  in  a 
county  where  they  have  so  much  difficulty  in  hearing  from  their  friends  at  a  distance. 
Again  thanking  you  for  your  interest  shown  in  this  matter,  so  important  to  us,  and 
a;;ain  requesting  3'oa  to  help  us  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  to  us  as  settlers, 
and'  indirectly  to  the  whole  State,  we  are, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

HALE  &  NIGHTINGALE. 

This  letter  would  seem  to  indicate  that  at  the  very  time  they  were 
having  one  trip  a  week  on  this  route  there  was  a  daily  line  of  stages 
over  it,  which  showed  the  necessity  for  more  mail  service,  both  as  to 
trips  and  as  to  expedition. 

Kearney,  Nebraska,  April  14,  1879. 
Hon.  E.  K.  Valentine, 

Washington f  D,  C.  .\ 

Deak  Sir  :  The  good  people  of  Buffalo  and  Sherman  Counties  desire  me  to  ask  you 
to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  for  them  a  tri-weekly  mail  between  Kearney  and 
Loup  City.  A  petition  was  sent  to  the  honorable  Alvin  Saunders  some  time  during 
the  winter.  That  was  signed  by  a  very  large  number  of  our  people,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  whether  he  received  it  or  not,  or  whether  he  done  anything  with  it. 
If  you  can  help  us  in  this  matter  you  will  place  the  entire  inhabitants  under  obliga- 
tionB  to  you. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  D.  SEAMAN. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will  recollect  the  testimony  of  Mr,  Valen- 
tine in  this  connection.  That  he  thought  then  that  the  service  was  nec- 
essary 5  that  he  thought  when  he  was  on  the  stand  the  service  was  nec- 
essary; that  it  was  important  to  the  people  of  that  country,  and  he 
gave  you  testimony  that  I  am  sure  you  have  not  forgotten,  autl  I 
will  not  consume  your  time  in  commenting  upon  it  further.  He  stated 
one  fact  however  in  that  connection  that  I  beg  you  will  remember,  that 
the  general  practice  was — and  Mr.  Saunders,  a  witness  for  the  Govern- 
ment stated  the  same  thing — where  additional  trips  were  ordered,  ex- 
pedition followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  i^eople  wanted  a  daily 
mail.  They  wanted  a  fast  mail.  They  would  not  want  a  daily  mail  and 
have  it  a  week  in  being  run, 

I  stated  to  you  yesterday  that  the  West  paid  for  these  mail  facilities, 
aud  I  wish  to  state  now  one  thing  I  neglected  to  state  yesterday,  I 
stated  yesterday  that  it  was  second  class  and  lower  grade  mail  matter 
that  made  the  mails  costly  to  the  Government ;  that  it  was  not  first 
class  mail  matter;. that  that  was  paying,  aud  paying  largely  all  the 
time- 
Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  fact  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  Iranking  privilege  sends  hundreds  of  tons  of  documents  and  books 
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over  these  routes  every  year  that  the  Government  does  not  get  a  cent 
for,  and  the  mail  contractor  does  not  get  a  cent  lir,  except  his  pay  upon 
the  contract.    That  is  another  item  that  goes  to  maie  up  this  loss. 

I  stated  yesterday  several  ways  in  which  the  West  paid  for  all  her 
mail  facilities,  and  I  propose  now  to  comment  very  briefly  upon  the 
way  in  which  she  pays  it.    The  production  of  gold  since  1849  in  tlie 
Western  States  and  Territories,  chiefly  in  those  States  and  Territories  in 
which  these  very  routes  lie,  exceeded  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  production  of  silver — my  calculation  is  from  184irto  1881^ 
only  embracing  the  year  1880,  and  my  authority  is  the  report  of  tlie 
Director  of  the  Mint — from  1849  to  1881,  was  more  than  four  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  making  a  total  of  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  that  has  been  produced  from  that  very  country  of 
the  precious  metals  within  that  time.    The  whole  amount  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver in  the  United  States,  as  estimated  by  the  same  authority,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars.    Therefore  the  amount  that 
has  been  brought  into  the  country  from  this  section,  as  to  which  this^ 
complaint  is  made  about  the  mails,  and  as  to  which  so  much  is  saiil 
about  productiveness,  is  more  than  three  times  the  whole  amount  or 
gold  and  silver  now  in  the  whole  United  States.    That  money  has  gone 
into  mills,  into  railroads,  into  all  the  varied  industries  of  the  Union, 
and,  gentlemen,  I  think  the  West  has  paid.  That  country  has  breathed 
upon  the  public  credit  and  made  it  strong,  made  her  bonds  at  a  high 
premium  in  the  markets  of  the  worj^l.    That  country  has  taken  the 
United  States  from  bankruptcy  and  put  them  upon  a  solid  foundation, 
for  with  all  our  agricultural  wealth  and  all  our  manufacturing  and  our 
other  industries,  at  one  time  her  paper  was  very  far  below  par,  and  at 
one  time  we  seemed  upon  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.    That  country  is 
sending  to  us  seventy  or  eighty  millions  of  dollars  every  year  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  yet  gentlemen  say  it  does  not  pay. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  prosecution  with  an  inconsistence  that  is  in  keei>- 
ing  with  this  whole  case  in  regard  to  the  things  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  things  of  which  I  have  not  spoken,  and  things  I  am  not  permitted 
to  speak  of,  relies  upon  the  confessions  of  the  defendants  in  this  case  to 
show  that  there  is  a  conspiracy.  It  is  true  the  court  has  said  to  you — 
and  they  will  not,  I  presume,  contend  that  these  confessions  or  admis- 
sions are  evidence  against  anybody  except  the  parties  making  them,  if 
they  did  make  them,  viz,  General  Brady  and  Mr.  Rerdell.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  falsehood  eternally  to  cross  its  track.  Falsehood  has  so  many 
tongues  and  so  many  devious  ways  that  it  will  cross  its  track  every 
little  while.  Truth  has  no  false  tongue.  She  speaks  one  language  now 
and  forever.  And  these  gentlemen  rely  upon  these  two  different  con- 
fessions that  do  not  tally  at  all. 

Now,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Walsh,  Brady's  rate  of  comi)en- 
sation  for  expedition  was  20  per  cent.,  and  Walsh  said  the  business 
could  not  stand  that.  According  to  the  confession  of  Kerdell  it  was 
between  30  and  40  percent.  And  they  rely  equally  upon  one  with  the 
other.  Now,  the  rate  was  something,  if  there  was  any  rate.  If  it  was 
20  then  it  was  not  30,  and  if  it  was,  30  it  was  not  20,  One  of  these 
rates  must  be  false.  There  can  be  no  way  out  of  that.  One  of  them  is 
a  clear  cut  lie,  because  they  cannot  both  be  true.  Neither  of  them  are 
true.  But  that  does  not  destroy  the  inconsistency  of  relying  upon 
both. 

Now,  as  to  RerdelPs  confession.  We  have  not  attempted  here  to 
.attack  the  testimony  of  Mr.  James,  nor  of  Mr.  MacVeagh,  nor  of  Mr. 
Clayton.    They  stand  as  credible  witnesses  so  far  as  the  proof  is  con- 
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cemed,  and  so  far  as  my  opinion,  and  so  far  as  the  whole  question  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  not  denied  that  Berdell  went  to  these  men  and  made 
practically  that  statement.  Bat  that  statement,  gentlemen,  was  not 
trne  iu  any  particular.  In  the  first  place,  Eerdell  has  since  sworn  it 
was  not  true.    In  the  next  place,  this  record  proves  it  cannot  be  true. 

Mr.  Keb.  Where  is  the  proof  of  that ! 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Mr.  MacVeagh  said  so. 

Mr.  Merrick.  iNo,  sir.    Hunt  it  up.    I  say  it  is  not  there. 

The  Court.  There  is  no  such  evidence  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  There  is  evidence,  if  your  honor  please,  that  he  made 
a  different  statement  afterward ;  that  he  denied  it,  and  said  it  was  not 
true.     It  is  in  MacVeagh's  or  James's  testimony. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  recollection,  all  that  is  said 
is  this :  That  he  had  heard  of  some  retraction  5  and  that  was  on  cross- 
examination  and  is  not  competent. 

3Ir.  Carpenter.  Well,  all  right.  Then  I  will  show  you  it  is  not  true 
by  the  record.    You  will  not  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No  ;  that  is  all  right,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  am  happy  to  proceed  uninter- 
rupted on  any  terms. 

ilr.  Merrick.  I  shall  not  interrupt  you  as  long  as  you  confine  your- 
self to  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  gentleman.  They  have 
set  an  example  we  will  be  sure  to  follow.  His  turn  comes  by  and  by. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  show  you  from  this  record  that  that  cannot  be 
true.  There  is  some  testimony  in  this  case  that  is  not  disputed  in  any 
way.  For  instance,  take  Peck's  contract  with  French  on  route  34149, 
from  Kearney  to  Kent,1he  last  one  I  alluded  to,  giving  the  subcontract- 
or do  per  cent,  of  the  expedition.  You  will  find  that  contract  on  page 
4(K)  of  the  record.  Now,  if  he  gave  French  65  per  cent,  of  the  expedi- 
tion and  Brady  from  30  to  40  per  cent.,  say  35  per  cent.,  how  much  would 
be  kept  for  us?  These  gentlemen  would  have  you  believe  we  were  go- 
ing over  this  country  and  getting  up  petitions  at  great  expense,  and 
getting  up  letters  and  getting  routes  expedited  and  getting  additional 
trips  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing;  the  whole  expedition  exhausted  in 
this  case  and  we  have  not  got  a  dollar,  and  Turner  is  not  paid  either, 
because  according  to  this  confession  Turner  was  paid,  too,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  theory  he  was.  Turner  has  not  got  a  cent.  Brady  and  the 
suV>contractor,  according  to  this  argument,  have  got  every  dollar  of  the 
expedition,  and  we  have  got  nothing.  That  is  not  likely.  The  first 
contract  with  Nephi  Johnson,  on  route  41119,  from  Toquerville  to  Adair- 
ville,  was  worse  yet.  It  gave  him  75  per  cent,  of  the  expedition  and 
Brady  30,  so  we  had  to  pay  5  per  cent,  ourselves  and  still  nothing  for 
Turner.  John  W.  Dorsey's  contract  with  Anthony  Joseph,  on  route 
38145,  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Animas  City,  was  40  per  cent.  That  you  will 
find  on  page  922  of  the  record.  That  was  the  lowest  rate  in  any  of  the 
Hubcontracts  as  to  expedition.  There  was  that  clause  in  almost  all  of 
them,  and  the  rate  ran  from  40  to  100  per  cent. — in  a  great  many  of  them 
100  i>Br  cent.;  and  then  we  would  have  to  pay  Brady  30  per  cent.,  and 
pay  Turner  besides,  and  have  nothing  ourselves  at  all.  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  say  these  subcontracts  prove  conclusively  that  this  statement 
of  Berdell's  is  not  true.  It  is  not  true  even  as  against  himself,  for  the 
record  disproves  it.  They  have  introduced  indubitable  testiuibny  here 
that  shows  it  cannot  be  tnie. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  would  decide  this  question  properly,  you  must  in 
imagination  remove  yourselves  from  the  East  to  the  West.'  That  is,  in 
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all  respects,  a  very  different  country.  It  is,  geologically,  perhaps  millions 
of  years  younger  than  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  country,  with  its  alka- 
line formation  and  its  peculiar  structure,  and  its  light  t<)mperature — a 
temperature  in  which  a  man  is  compelled  to  breathe  tbree  times  where 
he  would  breathe  twice  here — with  it«  mountains  that  pierce  the  clouds, 
and  its  chasms  that  reach  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  a  country 
that  is  hard  to  travel  over,  that  requires  force  and  strength,  and  ener^jy, 
and  a  great  outlay  of  capital  to  carry  the  mail.  You  must  consider  that 
country,  not  tbis,  if  you  would  form  a  just  conclusion  as  to  whether  tbese 
<3ontracts  are  exorbitant  and  extravagant. 

Upon  that  subject,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  while  one  department  of  tbe 
Oovernraent  is  sitting  in  judgment  upon  another,  it  might  with  the 
same  propriety  sit  upon  another  still.  There  has  recently  been  a  bill 
passed  making  the  approiuiation  in  round  numbers  of  818,000,000  for  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors.  Suppose  ever^'  man  in  that  Congress 
were  on  trial  under  an  indictment  for  extravagance  and  extravagant  ap- 
propriation, and  suppose  it  was  alleged,  as  it  is  in  this  indictment,  that 
such  an  appropriation  was  not  necessary  forthe  good  of  the  United  States 
and  for  the  public  service,  as  said  members  of  Congress  well  knew. 
Yovi  could  call  upon  the  stand  as  the  first  witness  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  vetoed  the  bill,  and  said  precisely  the  same  thing  ; 
and  yet  both  branches  of  Congress  passed  the  bill  with  speed  over  bis 
head,  and  said  they  had  a  right  to  consider  that  and  not  the  President. 
Kow,  gentlemen,  taking  the  country  that  I  have  given  you  a  brief, 
glancing  description  of,  taking  the  petitions  that  have  been  sent  for- 
ward and  the  letters  that  have  been  sent  forward  and  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  representative  men  of  that  great  country — a  perfect  cloud 
of  witnesses  that  surround  us  in  these  cases — I  ask  you  if  the  testi- 
mony is  not  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  defense  ?  I  am  not  putting 
it  upon  the  ground  that  these  petitions  and  letters  and  recommenda- 
tions specifically  authorize  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  to 
put  on  this  service.  I  am  putting  it  upon  the  ground  that  we  had  a 
right  to  ask  for  the  service ;  that  it  was  needed ;  that  it  was  for  i  be 
public  good,  and  that  the  public  interests  did  require  it,  and  the  state- 
ment in  the  indictment  that  it  did  not  is  a  falsehood  from  beginning  to 
end. 

Mr.  Ker,  in  his  remarks  to  the  jury,  commiserated  the  condition  of 
John  W.  Dorsey,  and  said  that  his  brother  had  deserted  him  in  regard 
to  counsel.  Gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  in  this  record  that  shows  that 
he  ever  deserted  him.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  lent  him  money  to  go 
into  this  enterprise,  and  when  he  afterwards  let  him  have  money  and 
took  hold  of  the  enterprise  with  him  when  he  left  the  Senate,  that 
shows  very  conclusively  that  he  was  standing  by  his  brother,  and 
backing  him,  and  yet  those  two  facts  are  brought  up  here  as  crimes 
against  Senator  Dorsey.  The  holj'  affection  that  exists  between  brother 
and  brother  is  arraigned  as  a  deep,  a  dark,  and  a  damning  crime  against 
him.  Gentlemen,  he  has  not  deserted  him,  and  he  will  not.  And  if 
disaster  should  come  or  must  come  to  either,  his  large  and  noble  heart 
would  rather  invoke  it  to  fall  upon  his  own  head  than  upon  his  pure  and 
good  brother.    It  is  not  true. 

On  page  2314  the  gentleman,  in  his  opening  address,  saw  fit  to  submit 
to  the  jury  an  observation  that  I  was  pained  to  hear.  I  did  not  think 
it  was  a  fit  observation  to  make  to  a  jury  on  the  trial  of  a  cause.  I  cannot 
think  that  I  discharge  my  duty  to  my  clients  and  my  duty  to  the  jury, 
whom  I  do  not  personally  know,  but  whose  i)osition  and  character  I 
respect,  if  I  pass  it  without  some  notice.    The  language  was  this : 
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Tliafcslanderoas  tongue  has  gone  out  with  the  words  spoken  that  are  to  throw  doubt 
upon  yoor  integrity. 

If  that  means  anything,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  means  that  in  some 
way  or  other  the  defendants  have  corrupted  a  portion  of  the  jury.  I 
propose  to  meet  all  such  questions  where  they  are  presented  to  me.  My 
client,  Senator  Dorsey,  has  faced  death  in  a  thousand  forms  upon  the 
battle-field.  No  braver  man  ever  put  a  sword  to  his  side,  and  yet  I  know 
he  has  not  the  courage  to  approach  any  man  upon  that  jury  with  a  propo- 
sition of  that  sort.  If  that  slanderous  tongue  has  gone  out,  from  whom 
did  it  go  f  Not  from  the  defense,  certainly.  We  would  not  make  an 
intimation  of  that  sort.  It  must  have  gone  from  the  prosecution,  it 
anybody;  and  now  it  seems  you  are  asked  to  bathe  your  characters 
in  perjury,  to  wipe  out  the  stain  that  the  prosecution  has  thrown  upon 
you.  And  this  is  what  they  call  justice.  God  in  heaven,  can  such 
things  be  in  a  free  country  f  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  whole  bulldoz- 
ing, intimidating  spirit  of  this  prosecution.  It  is  an  attempt  to  bully 
the  jury  and  scare  them,  and  drive  them  into  a  verdict  against  testi- 
mony to  relieve  themselves  and  to  wash  out  a  stain  thrown  upon  them 
by  the  prosecution.  If  any  man  ever  approached  a  solitary  gentleman 
upon  that  jury,  his  honor  properly  instructed  you  weeks  ago  it  was 
your  duty  to  report  it  to  him,  and  you  would  have  been  derelict  in 
your  duty  if  you  had  not.  You  know  and  I  know  that  no  man  ever 
did  approach  you.  It  is  a  vile  calumny  upon  the  character  of  the  jury. 
And  not  content  with  attempting  to  asperse  the  jury,  they  had  to  attack 
a  gentleman  who  stands  as  high  as  any  man  in  Washington,  the  marshal 
of  this  court,  and  drag  him  into  it.  He  never  helped  to  pack  the  jury. 
It  would  be  safer  to  say  that  at  a  distance  than  here. 

Mr.  Merbioe.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  this  f 

Mr.  Keb.  This  is  going  too  far. 

Mr.  Cabpenteb.  Look  at  his  honor's  remarks. 

The  Court.  There  is  nothing  except  some  remark  which  the  court 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial.  The  court  called  attention  to  some 
articleH  that  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  That  was  a  matter  between  the  court  and  the  jury,  and 
hardly  a  matter  for  the  counsel  to  comment  upon  as  evidence.  Still, 
if  we  are  entitled  to  go  into  it  I  am  willing  that  you  may. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  expect  to  prove  that 
the  marshal  was  guilty? 

Mr.  Mebbick.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  except  this :  that  if 

.  it  is  an  issue  as  to  who  circulated  the  report  to  which  the  counsel  refers, 

or  any  other  issue  of  that  kind,  I  am  willing  to  go  into  it.    I  do  not 

want  it ;  but  I  am  willing  to  go  into  it,  and  if  it  is  tendered  to  me  I 

will. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Wliat  I  say,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  that  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  it  could  not  have  come  from  us ;  and  what  I  say 
further  is  what  the  record  discloses,  that  the  counsel  who  opened  this 
argument  did  say  that  the  tongue  of  slander  had  gone  out  and  that  your 
intt*grity  was  suspected.  What  I  say  now  is,  that  when  we  placed  you 
in  the  jury-box  we  believed  you  to  be  twelve  honest  men.  We  believed 
you  would  decide  this  case  according  to  the  facts  submitted  to  you  in 
evidence.  We  believed  you  had  the  courage  of  your  convictions  as  well 
SLS  intelligence  enough  to  decide  the  case.  We  believed  you  would  sit 
here  unawed  by  the  frowns  and  unseduced  by  the  smiles  of  power,  and 
give  us  the  verdict  that  the  testimony  demanded  at  your  hands,  and  we 
believe  so  to-day.    We  believe  that  this  jury  has  the  courage  to  face 
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all  such  matters  as  that  and  to  decide  upon  the  testimony.    His  honoi" 
will  give  you  his  instructions  in  regard  to   the  law.     That  is  tbe 
domain    of  the    court.     The  facts  are  all  your  own.    You  are  to 
make  up  your  own  mind  as  to  them.    No  hand  can  touch  them  but> 
yours ;  not  even  his  honor's.    It  is  for  you  to  decide  upon  the  facts^ 
that  is  your  domain  and  your  duty,  and  nobody  in  this  world  has  a» 
right  to  interfere  with  it  in  the  slightest  degree.    We  were  satisfied 
when  you  went  into  the  jury-box.    We  are  satisfied  to-day.    If  iniputa.- 
tions  of  that  character  are  to  come  they  must  come  from  some  other 
quarter  than  from  us.     I  could  not  pass  such  an  open  insult  to  the  jury 
without  some  comment.    I  felt  it  due  to  my  clients.    I  felt  it  due  to  the 
jury.    I  felt  it  due  to  justice  and  to  a  common  manhood  to  make  the 
comments  upon  it  that  I  have  made.    I  make  them  not  in  anger,  but  io 
sorrow.    I  regr#*tted  the  remark,  and  I  regret  to  have  been  compelletl 
to  reply  to  it. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  indictment  charges  us  with  having  con- 
spired on  the  23d  day  of  May,  or  at  some  subsequent  time.  I  admit 
they  are  not  limited  to  the  date  of  the  indictment.  The  learned  counsel 
who  opened  the  argument  for  the  prosecution  said  that  the  date  was 
a  matter  of  amusement.  The  whole  thing  seems  to  have  been  a  matter 
of  amusement.  Mr.  Merrick  said  something  more  than  a  month  ago 
that  this  trial  had  cost  the  Government  a  million  of  dollars.  I  supi>ose 
he  intended  to  include 

Mr.  Mebrick.  [Interposing.]  I  said  no  such  thing.  I  said  the  frauds 
had  cost  the  Government 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  beg  your  pardon.     Hunt  up  the  record. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  it  is  there  it  is  a  misprint.  I  never  said  any  such 
thing. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  said  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Well,  there  is  the  record. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  tell  you,  sir,  if  it  is  printed  there  it  is  a  mistake. 
You  never  heard  me  say  it. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No,  sir;  you  did  not. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  supposed  tlieu  and  I  suppose  now  that  the  learned 
gentleman  intended  to  include  the  amount  that  had  been  fraudulently 
paid  us. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  frauds  have  cost  more  than  a  million  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Oh,  no.  The  whole  thing  that  you  charge  us  with 
in  the  indictment,  what  you  say  we  had  a  right  to  receive,  and  what  you 
say  we  had  not  a  right  to  receive,  does  not  amount  to  half  a  miliion 
dollars.  You  know  we  must  stick  to  the  evidence.  You  have  no  evi- 
dence of  anything  else. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  amount  ran  up  to  four  hundred  and  odd  thousand 
dollars  per  annum. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  All  you  have  in  your  indictment  is  the  four  hundred 
and  odd  thousand  dollars,  including  the  money  we  had  a  right  to  have, 
according  to  your  showing,  and  the  money  you  say  we  had  not  aright  to 
have.  It  would  seem  to  have  cost  you  about  as  much  more  to  carry  on 
this  prosecution.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  we  have  said  upon  this  subject, 
and  what  we  now  say  is  that  there  never  was  any  conspiracy  about  it,  but 
assuming  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  there  was,  still  the  verdict 
of  this  jury  must  be  not  guilty.  Jf  course,  I  only  assume  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument.  I  deny  it  iw  toto,  and  will  with  my  dying  breath,  what- 
ever happens.    These  interests  that  we  have  shown  by  the  testimony  of 
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the  prosecution,  as  well  as  by  oar  own,  were  divided  nearly  two  years 
before  the  time  they  say  this  conspiracy  was  made.  I  propose  to  go 
through  the  record  briefly  and  call  your  attention  to  some  tables  that 
show  that  fact.  The  only  positive  evidence  upon  the  subject  is  tlie  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Vaile.  You  will  recollect  that  testimony.  The  old  con- 
tract between  Miner,  John  W.  Dorsey,  Peck,  and  Vaile  that  was  made 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1878,  was  tenninated  the  last  of  March  or  the  Ist 
of  April,  1879.  His  testimony,  then,  is  that  he  took  40  per  cent,  of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  routes  that  were  bid  off  to  them,  of  which 
these  are  only  nineteen }  that  Miner  took  30  per  cent,  of  them,  and  that 
the  others  were,  turned  over  to  S.  W.  Dorsey  for  John  W.  Dorsey  and 
Peck.  That  is  his  testimony.  Mr.  Brewer  said,  on  the  stand,  that  sub- 
seciuent  to  that  time  when  Mr.  Eerdell  called  at  the  office  in  regard  to 
post-office  business  he  called  in  reference  to  the  business  of  Dorsey  and 
Peck,  and  when  Miner  called  he  called  in  regard  to  the  routes,  of  Vaile 
and  himself.  Mr.  TuUock  stated  that  Miner  had  a  different  box  from 
liertlell,  and  the  business  of  these  routes  was  sent  to  the  appropriate 
lH)xe8,  namely,  the  Dorsey  business  to  Rerdell's,  and  the  Vaile  busi- 
ness to  Miner's.    Now,  that  is  the  positive  proof  upon  the  subject. 

I  am  next  going  to  show  you  some  indirect  proof.  They  have  tiled 
in  this  case  and  proven  a  large  number  of  subcontracts  between  tliese 
parties,  every  one  of  which  shows  incontestably  that  from  the  1st  of 
April,  1879,  up  to  the  time  of  this  indictment,  Mr.  Vaile  and  Miner  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Dorsey  routes,  and  that  the  Dorseys 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tlie  Vaile  and  the  Miner  routes.  Vaile 
and  Miner  got  six  of  the  routes.  Those  had  been  expedited.  Some  ot 
them  were  expedited  in  1878.  Vaile  and  Miner  got  six,  and  the  Dorseys 
jrot  thirteen  of  the  routes  in  the  indictment,  if  you  count  the  two  that 
Sanderson  had.  Now  I  say  these  subcontracts  prove  incontestably  that 
separation,  and  continued  separation,  between  these  two  interests  from 
that  time  until  the  finding  of  this  indictment.  Nor  is  that  all.  They 
have  introduced  into  this  case  a  statement  of  the  payments.  I  am  going 
over  them  to  show  that  upon  all  these  routes  mentioned  in  this  indict- 
ment, and  indeed  upon  all  of  the  routes  that  Peck,  Miner,  and  Dorsey 
bid  off,  though  that  is  not  in  proof,  Mr.  Vaile  drew  the  pay  up  to  the 
quarter  ending  March  31,  1879.  From  that  time  until  the  finding  of 
this  indictment  the  record  nowhere  shows  that  he  ever  drew  a  dollar  of 
money  on  any  solitJiry  route  that  belonged  to  the  Dorsey  combination. 
Mr.  Vaile  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Sixth  Auditor.  What  does  he  say?  ^*I 
hold  these  routes  in  trust,"  says  he.  *'  What  for?"  ''To  pay  S.  W.Dor- 
sey  among  others."  On  the  stand  he  explained  that  it  was  money  that  Dor- 
sey had  advanced  ind  money  that  Dorsey  was  indorsing  at  the  bank  for. 
The  receiver  of  the  bank  came  here  and  told  you  the  same  story.  Mr. 
Vaile  said  frankly  that  the  subcontracts  for  that  purpose  were  antedated. 
^Ir.  Ker  says  it  wiis  to  swindle  the  poor  contractor.  Mr.  Vaile  and  the 
contract  itself  say  it  was  done  to  pay  the  subcontractors.  Those  sub- 
contracts were  not  antedated  to  afiect  the  subcontractor.  They  were 
Jinte<lated  to  meet  Mr.  Dorsey's  drafts  that  he  had.  Two  nice  conspira- 
tors indeed.  They  had  no  reference  to  subcontractors  and  the  proof 
shows  they  had  not.    . 

Xow,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  these  statements  of 
payment.  On  page  1509  of  this  record  is  the  table  as  to  the  route  from 
Tres  Alamos  to  Clifton,  one  of  the  routes  that  fell  to  Dorsey.  You  will 
find  that  the  first  three  payments,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  April,  1879,  were 
made  to  IT.  M.  Vaile.  From  that  time  they  were  made  to  S.  W.  Dorsey, 
•lohii  W.  Dorsey,  and  J.  W.  Bosler ;  not  one  cent  to  Vaile.    On  page 
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1513  you  will  find  the  statement  of  payments  on  the  route  from  Eugene 
City  to  Bridge  Creek.    That  also  was  one  of  Dorsey's  routes.    The  first 
payments  were  made  to  Wycoff,  the  subcontractor,  and  after  that  were 
made  to  Lewis  Johnson  &  Co.,  S.  W.  Dorsey,  J.  W.  Bosler,  Wycoft', 
all  the  way  through ;  not  a  dollar  to  Vaile  or  Miner.    Now,  take  the 
table  on  page  1000,  on  the  route  from  Julian  to  Colton ;  this  was  one  of 
Yaile's  routes.    You  will  find  the  payments  made  all  the  way  through 
to  Yaile  and  his  assignee }  not  a  dollar  to  Dorsey.    I  am  speaking  of 
the  time  from  April  1,  1879.     Now,  on  page  1020,  on  the  route  from 
l^edding  to  Alturas;  that  was  one  of  Dorsey's  routes;  the  first  payment 
was  made  to  Austin,  assistant  cashier,  or  B.  U.  Keyser,  receiver  of  this 
same  bank,  and  was  applied  upon  these  notes  in  that  bank.    The  second 
was  to  Major  &  Culverhouse,  subcontractors,  and  the  third  was  to  H. 
M.  Vaile,  and  then  to  Major  &  Culverhouse  and  Vaile;  then  the  July- 
payment  was  made  to  S.  W.  Dorsey,  then  to  S.  W.  Dorsey  and  to 
Bosler  and  the  subcontractors  throughout;  Vaile  never  got  another 
dollar.    On  the  route  from  Pueblo  to  Eosita,  page  1054,  Vaile  got  the 
three  first  payments  up  to  April,  1879.    From  that  time  Dorsey  and  the 
subcontractors  under  him  and  Bosler  drew  every  dollar  of  the  money. 
On  page  1073,  on  the  route  from  Trinidad  to  Madison,  which  was  another 
of  Dorsey's  routes,  the  first  three  payments  were  made  to  Vaile  and  all 
the  rest  to  Dorsey  and  his  assignees  and  to  Bosler.    On  the  route  from 
Bismarck  to  Tongue  Eiver,  which  was  Vaile's,  the  three  first  payments 
were  made  to  Vaile  and  all  the  rest  to  him  or  his  assignee,  except  in 
one  or  two  cases  to  Miner;  not  a  dollar  to  Dorsey. 

On  page  1187,  from  Vermillion  to  Sioux  Falls,  Vaile  and  his  assignees 
were  paid  every  payment  from  the  time  the  contract  commenced  to  the 
end  of  it.    Not  a  dollar  was  paid  to  Dorsey. 

From  White  Kiver  to  Eawlins  wasone  of  Dorsey's  contracts.  Wright 
was  paid  as  subcontractor  and  Vaile  as  assignee  and  Perkins  as  sub- 
contractor, and  S.  W.  Dorsey,  Middleton  &  Co.,  and  the  subcontractors 
got  the  money,  and  so  on  all  the  way  through  until  Bosler  came  in  as 
tbe  partner  of  Dorsey  and  he  collects  part  of  the  money,  and  Vaile  did 
not  get  a  dollar  after  that. 

On  page  1191,  the  route  from  Ouray  to  Los  Pinos,  Mr.  Vaile  gets  the 
three  first  payments,  and  then  Lewis  Johnson  and  Middleton  &  Co.  and. 
J.  W.  Dorsey,  and  then  Sanderson,  the  subcontractor,  and  A.H.  Brown. 
I^ot  a  dollar  after  April,  1879,  went  to  Vaile. 

On  route  38145  the  same  thing  occurs.  Payment  is  made  to  Vaile, 
one  lo  8.  F.  Austin,  cashier  of  the  Germ  an -American  Bank,  on  the  same 
Keyser  claim,  this  German-American  Bank  claim,  and  the  next  two  to 
Vaile,  and  all  the  rest  to  Dorsey  and  Bosler. 

On  the  route  from  Silverton  to  Parrott  Citj^  the  first  four  payments 
were  made  to  the  subcontractor,  and  then  coining  down  to  April,  1879, 
S.  W.  Dorsey  and  the  subcontractor  and  Bosler  (hraw  all  the  money  and 
Vaile  not  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Henkxe.  On  what  page  is  that! 

Mr.  Carpenter.  On  page  974. 

!Now,  on  page  1401,  on  the  rout-e  from  Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDer- 
mitt,  Mr.  Vaile  collects  all  the  money,  or  his  assignees,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contract  to  the  end.    Never  a  dollar  was  paid  to  Dorsey. 

On  page  1419,  on  route  38150,  from  Saguache  to  Lake  City,  J.  L.  San- 
derson, subcontractor,  gets  every  solitary  dollar  on  the  whole  route, 
except  one  payment  to  John  K.  Miner,  contractor. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  warrant  was  indorsed  to  Bradley  Barlow. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  evidence  shows  that  that  was  indorsed  to  the 
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partner  of  Sanderson,  Bradley  Barlow.  But  every  other  payment  be 
gotm  Dorsey  did  not  get  a  dollar  of  it,  and  Vaile  did  not  get  a  dollar  of 
it.     Nobody  got  a  dollar  of  it  except  Sanderson  himself. 

On  page  1345  of  the  record,  from  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche — ^that  was 
one  of  Dorsey's  routes — Mr.  Vaile  got  the  three  first  payments,  and 
afterwards  Senator  Dorsey  and  Bosler  until  the  route  was  let  to  Sauls- 
biiry,  and  he  got  all  of  it  down  to  the  last  one,  which  seems  to  have 
been  paid  to  Rerdell. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  there  it  is.  If  the  Government  have  not  disproved 
tlie  claim  they  made  that  these  parties  had  a  common  interest  in  these 
routes,  then  I  do  not  know  how  this  case  can  do  it,  and  it  is  said  that 
ti(i!Ciires  cannot  lie.  We  have  proved  that  this  partnership  was  ended 
and  a  new  one  formed,  and  the  Government  by  every  subcontract  they 
have  put  in  have  proved  the  same  thing;  and  then  they  give  us  tables 
of  payments  that  show  that  these  payments  were  made  to  the  parties — 
to  Vaile  and  his  assignees  on  his  routes — disproving  this  whole  thing  as 
to  conspiracy  entirely. 

I  had  some  notes  of  some  legal  authorities  that  I  had  proposed  to  pre- 
sent to  your  honor,  but  I  can  hand  them  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Chandler,  as 
well. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  these  expedited 
routes  paid.  It  is  in  proof  before  you  that  a  railroad  has  now  swal- 
lowed up  the  whole  route  from  Bismarck  to  Tongue  Kiver,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  it  is  three  hundred  miles  beyond  it.  It  is  in  proof 
before  you  that  the  route  from  Ojo  Oaliente  to  Animas  City  has  been 
covered  by  a  railroad.  It  is  in  proof  before  you  that  the  rout«  from 
Silverton  to  Animas  city  is  covered  by  a  railway.  Gentlemen,  remem- 
ber these  routes  were  expedited  only  in  1879,  three  years  ago,  and  now 
great  lines  of  railway  are  built  over  them.  And  what  is  the  history  of 
this  whole  country  in  regard  to  that  f  Why,  during  the  administration 
of  Postmaster-General  Key,  that  great  route  from  Fort  Worth  to  Yuma 
was  expedited  at  a  cost  of  $165,(1^0,  and  a  line  of  railway,  the  Texas 
Pacific  and  tlie  Southern  Pacific,  runs  over  every  foot  of  it  to-day.  And 
a  more  remarkable  illustration  still  is  the  great  overland  mail  route  upon 
which  this  Government  lavished  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
whathappened  then  f  In  a  few  years  after  that  this  Central  Pacific  Kail- 
road  was  built  all  the  way  to  San  Francisco.  It  seemed  to  follow  close 
upon  the  establishment  of  route,  and  hardly  had  the  horn  of  the  stage  dri 
ver  disappeared  in  the  distance  before  the  shrill  neigh  of  the  iron  horse 
was  heard  as  he  rushed  down  to  the  Pacific  slope  proclaiming  eternal 
union  with  links  of  iron  and  links  of  steel  between  the  great  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  slopes. 

Is  this  not  productiveness  t  Look  at  our  whole  country  and  its  policy 
in  regard  to  these  things.  We  have  such  a  country  as  no  other  people 
on  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe  possess.  A  country  possessed  of 
every  variety  of  soil,  and  climate,  and  production,  with  cloud-kissing 
mountains  and  mighty  rivers  that  are  the  arteries  of  trade  and  com- 
merce running  through  the  great  body  of  it;  washed  by  two  great 
oceans  and  by  the  great  inland  seas  that  lie  north  of 'us,  and 
yet  with  such  a  country,  of  such  dimensions,  such  fertility  and 
such  variety,  would  we  have  reached  the  point  that  we  have  reached 
to-day  without  the  fostering  care  of  legishition !  Has  it  not  been 
the  policy  of  the  Government  since  it  was  a  Government  to  protect 
the  infant  industries  (if  the  country,  to  give  bounties  to  fisheries, 
to  open  mail  communications?  And,  gentlemen,  one  remarkable  in- 
stance— when  that  was  the  policy  of  the  Government  we  had  reason 
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to  be  proud  of  the  American  Navy.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  long  time.  We  were  proud  of  it.  The  winds  of  heaven  kissed 
the  sails  of  our  ships  upon  every  ocean  upon  the  earth.  That  policy 
ceased  and  the  American  Navy  is  but  a  name  and  a  myth.  That  jioliey 
of  the  Government  has  been  shown  in  regard  to  the  great  construction 
of  gieat  railroads,  of  great  telegraphic  lines  of  intercommunication,  and 
the  fostering  hana  of  the  Government  has  been  seen  in  all  the«e  indus- 
'  tries  ard  in  all  these  enterprises  opening  up  new  channels  of  trade  and 
new  channels  of  commerce,  and  protecting  infant  industries.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  put  forth  its  i)aternal  arm  and  assisted  them  in  their  in- 
fancy, until  at  last  we  stand  fifty  millions  of  people,  the  most  powerful 
nation  ui)on  the  habitable  globe,  and  it  is  but  the  morning  of  our  exist- 
ence. I  almost  tremble  to  look  forward  to  see  what  my  country  will 
be,  for  it  is  written  that  man  shall  not  approach  too  near  Omnipotence. 
In  a  century  more  three  hundred  millions  of  people  spreading  over 
the  vast  continent  constituting  our  ocean-bound  republic,  the  standing 
empire  of  the  habitable  globe.  Yes,  gentlemen,  such  has  been  the  for- 
tune and  such  will  be  the  fortune  of  our  country  under  this  fostering 
protection  of  its  industries  and  of  its  energy. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,- 1  have  spoken  to  you  with  the  pride  that  I 
feel  in  my  heart  in  regard  to  our  common  country.  I  have  wearied  your 
patience  doubtless,  as  I  certainly  have  my  own  strength.  I  have  felt 
that  it  was  a  duty  that  I  owed  to  my  position  in  the  case,  to  my  clients, 
and  to  truth  to  do  so,  and  I  feel  that  1  have  your  pardon  in  advance,  and 
I  shall  rot  continue  these  observations  to  any  greater  extent  except  one 
closing  remark. 

When  I  remember,  as  a  matter  of  i)olitical  history,  that  all  these 
charges  against  my  client  were  bruited  in  the  newspapers  of.  a  great  po- 
litical party  during  a  heated  campaign,  two  years  before  these  indict- 
ments were  found,  when  I  remember  that  they  were  canvassed  by  the 
press  on  one  side  and  explained  or  denied  on  the  other,  when  I  remem- 
ber they  attempted  to  connect  the  late  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  very  prosecution  to  which  this  indictment  refers,  when  I  remem- 
ber the  proud  position  that  my  client  occupied  then  as  a  party  man,  and 
as  a  party  leader,  I  can  but  be  reminded  of  the  evanescent  and  change- 
able cliaracter  of  everything  earthly.  I  can  but  be  reminded,  gentle- 
men, that  in  the  near  future  we  nuist  all  go  from  this  life;  and,  prior  to 
leaving  it,  there  will  come  a  moment  w^hen  memory  will  unlock  all  her 
tablets.  She  will  turn  over,  page  by  page,  every  act  of  your  and  my 
life.  May  you  have  the  consolation  in  that  supreme  hour  to  call  to  mind 
that,  unawed  by  popular  clamor,  unshaken  by  prejudice,  defying  the 
power  of  the  Government  against  the  truth,  you  discharged  your  duty, 
and  rendered,  in  accordance  with  the  testimony  in  this  case,  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty  against  these  defendants. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Chandler,  do  > ou  go  on  now  ? 

Mr.  Mkrrick.  Mr.  Chandler  follows  Mr  Carpenter  in  the  argument. 

The  Court.  We  will  go  on  for  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  suggest  that  if  we  take  a  recess  now  we  do 
not  lose  any  time. 

The  Court.  Oh,  no ;  it  is  better  to  speak  a  half  an  hour  now  than 

after  recess. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  we  take  a  recess  now  he  will  have  time  to  get  his 
books  arranged. 

The  Court.  I  think  he  will  not  turn  to  the  books  until  after  recess, 
l)robably. 

Mr.  Chandler.  If  the  court  please,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  do 
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not  wish  to  incur  your  displeasure  at  the  outset  of  this  cabo  by  iutimat- 
in*?  that  I  propose  to  read  these  books  [referring  to  books  before  hinij. 
I  shall  only  briefly  refer  to  them  so  that  my  distinguished  friends,  if 
they  have  not  thoroughly  informed  themselves  about  the  law,  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  suggestions  which  I  may  make.  I  brought  the  books 
here  for  the  benefit  of  the  prosecution.  We  stand  ui)on  such  impreg- 
nable ground  of  fact  ourselves  that  we  do  not  need  to  be  supported 
much  by  them.  I  shall  expect  your  good  common  sense  to  deliver  us 
from  any  trouble  that  they  have  got  us  into  so  far. 

Without  wearying  you  with  any  introduction  in  this  case  I  propose 
to  discuss  briefly,  and  only  briefly,  the  propositions  which  I  think  are 
involved  in  the  case  direct.  I  hope  to  be  of  some  little  aid  to  you  in 
applying  this  evidence,  and  that  is  the  utmost  ambition  I  have  "in  the 
case.  1  do  not  expect  to  bewilder  you  by  any  fine  talk  such  as  will  fol- 
low in  the  closing  arguments  in  this  case,  but  in  a  plain,  concise  way  to 
present  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  facts  and  propositions  involved  in  it. 

Now  you  will  notice  that  up  to  this  time  very  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  indictment.  We  have  hardly  heard  of  this  indictment 
for  seven  weeks.  We  lost  sight  of  it  in  the  first  week  of  the  trial,  and 
I  proiK)se  to  reintroduce  you  to  the  indictment  and  the  allegations  that 
are  involved  in  it.  Having  strong  memories,  I  presume  you  recollect 
that  there  was  an  indictment  in  this  case,  and  I  su^ipose  you  remem- 
ber the  general  theory  of  it.  It  was  that  these  parties  were  guilty 
of  conspiracy,  not  to  commit  bribery,  not  to  commit  larceny,  but  to 
defraud  the  United  States.  That  is  the  essential  thing  that  is  charged 
in  the  indictment — a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States,  to  get 
something  from  the  United  States  without  returning  an  equivalent  in 
value,  and  to  get  that  by  methods  of  deception,  because  there  can  be 
no  fraud  without  deception. 

Now,  at  the  outset  of  this  case,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  principle  that  you  all  recognize,  that  everbody  admits  the 
existence  of,  and  that  is  that  a  good  trade  is  not  fraud.  There 
is  a  maxim  of  our  law  that  puts  every  man  who  goes  into  busi- 
ness in  this  country  upon  his  own  resources.  He  has  to  look  after 
his  own  interests.  You  in  trade  with  him  do  not  have  to  watch 
him.  The  law  does  not  recpiire  that  of  you.  There  is  a  maxim  called 
caveat  ewjjJ^cr— everybody  shall  beware,  shall  look  out  for  himself.  That 
is  the  great  underlying  princii)le  of  American  law  and  American  justice. 
If  you  go  to  trade  with  me,  you  do  not  have  to  watch  me. .  There  is  no 
nUe  of  equity,  of  law,  or  Divine  justice  that  requires  you  to  watch  out 
for  my  interests.  You  may  make  the  i)est  trade  that  you  can  with  me ; 
and  the  law,  and  equity  in  its  most  refined  form,  justify  you  in  making 
that  trade.  So  that  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  again  at  the  outset 
that  no  matter  how  good  a  bargain  has  been  made,  if  there  is  such  a 
one  made,  it  is  no  evidence  of  fraud  whatever.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the 
law  everywhere.  Suppose  you  have  a  house  to  sell  and  it  is  worth  only 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  I  want  to  buy  it.  You  persuade  me  it  is 
worth  ten  thousand  dollars;  you  tell  me  the  city  is  going  to  improve, 
that  city  property  is  going  to  advance,  and  you  persuade  me  to  give  you 
ten  thousand  dollars.  Could  you  go  info  any  court  on  earth  and  secure 
a  hearing  about  any  such  fancied  injury  as  that  transaction  f  Why, 
you  would  be  turned  out  in  the  first  instance.  So  that  I  tell  you  it  is 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  law  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  make  the  best 
bargain  he  can  anywhere  and  at  any  time.  Men  are  not  reduced  to 
that  condition  of'slaverj^  yet  that  they  are  to  account  for  every 
dollar  they  get.    In  a  free  country  like  this  you  have  a  right  to  employ 
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your  superior  talent  in  any  avocation  of  life  and  make  all  you  can  and 
there  is  no  fraud  in  it,  and  it  is  pure  arrant  nonsense  to  talk  about  auy 
such  thing  as  that  So  if  these  contractors  have  made  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  or  a  million,  if  that  is  all  there  is  in  it,  they  cannot  be 
called  to  account  before  yon  gentlemen.  They  have  a  right  to  it.  It 
is  their  money  and  you  would  be  doing  violence  to  them  and  to  the  law 
and  to  your  own  consciences  to  let  such  a  fact  as  that  influence  your 
judgment  in  any  degree  in  determining  this  case. 

Now  what  are  the  propositions  that  are  involved  in  this  case  f    Flrst^ 
it  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  between  these  parties  respecting 
these  nineteen  routes.    Now  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  they  can 
abandon  that  alleged  conspiracy  and  pick  up  a  small  infant  conspiracy 
hidden  away  among  the  allegations  of  this  general  conspiracy.    They 
have  chosen  to  describe  this  conspiracy.    They  say  that  it  was  a  joint 
union  of  all  these  defendants  about  the  subject  matter  of  all  these 
nineteen  routes.    That  is  the  first  question  you  are  to  try.    They  can- 
not substitute  for  that  a  conspiracy  between  any  two  of  these  parties, 
or  any  three  or  any  four  of  them,  because  that  is  not  what  is  charged. 
The  constitution  of  the  country  requires  that  the  charge  shall   be 
made  explicit  in  the  indictment.    That  is  the  first  great,  dominant, 
indispensable    requirement    of  criminal    proceedings    in    this    coun- 
try.   These  gentlemen  knowing  that,  have  described  this  conspiracy. 
How  f    They  describe  it  by  the  number  of  men,  giving  the  names  of 
them  that  they  say  are  in  it.    They  describe  it  by  certain  contracts, 
which  they  say  constituted  the  subject-matter  of  it,  and  these  contracts 
relate  to  certain  mail  routes  mentioned  in  the  indictment.     So  that  the 
descrii)tive  features  of  this  conspiracy  are,  first,  the  men,  defendants 
charged  to  have  been  engaged  in  it — charged  to  have  been  interested  in 
it ;  second,  the  contracts  wh  ich  have  been  introduced  in  evidence,  described 
in  the  indictment ;  third,  the  nineteen  routes  which  are  here.    Neither 
one  of  these  elements,  gentlemen,  can  be  dispensed  with  in  this  case* 
They  constitute  all  that  you  have  or  can  know  of  this  conspiracy.    Leave 
out  the  routes,  and  you  leave  out  a  part  of  the  description.     Leave  out 
the  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  and  you  leave  out  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion.   Leave  out  the  contracts,  or  any  of  them,  and  you  leave  out  a  part 
of  the  description  of  this  offense.    So  that  I  shall  claim  that  those  things 
constitute  the  description  of  this  offense,  and  that  none  of  them  can  be 
dispensed  with. 

Now,  what  is  a  conspiracy,  gentlemen  !  It  is  a  criminal  agreement 
to  do  certain  acts  which  are  criminal  previous  to  the  doing  of  the  acts^ 
and  you  must  prove  the  conspiracy  before  you  prove  the  acts.  You 
must  prove  the  conspiracy,  else  you  cannot  establish  the  crime  charged 
in  the  indictment.  Now  I  do  not  care  how  much  you  may  be  per- 
suaded by  the  force  of  any  of  this  evidence  that  certain  parties  have 
done  what  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  though  before  I  get  through 
with  that  I  will  briefly  show  you  that  there  is  not  an  act  in  this  indict- 
ment or  in  tliis  proof  condemned  by  law — pot  one.  That  they  do  not 
charge  an  act.  They  have  not  proved  an  act  that  you  could  indict  and 
punish  any  man  for  singly  on  the  evidence  in  this  case.  And  you  cannot 
put  together  a  lot  of  acts  which  are  indifferent  in  their  nature,  which 
contain  no  element  of  crime  in  their  individual  essence,  and  out  of  the 
multitude  of  acts  make  a  crime.  But  there  must  be  crime  in  the  indi-' 
vidual  acts  that  you  are  going  to  put  together  to  make  the  offense.  You 
cannot  make  a  crime  out  of  innocent  acts  or  any  number  of  innocent 
acts,  and  there  is  not  an  act  proved  against  any  one  of  the  defendants 
in  this  case,  I  undertake  to  say,  that  is  sufficiently  charged  in  this  indict- 
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ment  on  trial  alone  or  sufficiently  proved  by  this  evidence  that  would 
authorize  you  for  a  moment  to  convict  a  single  defendant  in  this  case — 
not  one.  And  you  have  no  right  to  pick  up  a  little  suspicion  here  and 
accumulate  a  little  suspicion  there  and  gather  a  little  distrust  else- 
where and  put  the  three  together  and  apply  them  in  this  case.  That  is 
not  the  way  crime  is  proved. 

But  what  is  the  conspiracy  I  Now,  these  gentlemen  have  argued  to 
you  that  the  court  will  instruct  you  that  there  need  be  no  meeting  of 
all  these  defendants  in  order  to  show  a  conspiracy;  that  is,  that 
the  prosecution  need  not  show  that  these  defendants  met  at  any 
particular  place  previous  to  the  doing  of  these  acts,  and  then  and  there 
agreed  to  do  them.  Now  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  concede 
that  the  court  will  so  instruct  you.  But  the  court  will  not  instruct  you, 
gentlemen,  that  there  must  not  be  an  agreement  to  do  all  these  things. 
The  court  may  instruct  that  there  need  not  be  a  meeting  of  parties  to 
make  that  agreement,  but  the  court  will  not  fail  to  instruct  you  that 
there  must  be  an  agreement  proved^  You  can  very  readily  see  how 
that  may  be  done  without  a  meeting.  I  may  send  you  a  proposition  to 
rent  a  house,  and  you  answer  the  proposition  that  yon  will  accept  what 
I  propose  to  give.  We  do  not  meet,  but  the  agreement  is  proved ;  so 
that  I  do  not  want  you  to  confound  the  idea  of  a  meeting  with  the  idea 
of  an  agreement,  because  whether  there  was  a  meeting  or  not,  there 
must  have  been  an  absolute,  unqualified  agreement  between  all  these 
defendants,  to  use  these  means  charged  in  the  indictment  to  defraud 
the  Government  of  the  Uuite<l  States,  and  that  agreement  must  have 
been  proven  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  to  have  existed  before  any  of 
the  acts  were  done.    That  is  the  first  proposition. 

The  next  proposition  is  that  the  means  being  alleged  in  this  indict- 
ment to  be  false  petitions,  false  communications,  false  letters  used  upon 
the  Postmaster-General  to  get  money  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
there  must  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  first,  that  these  petitions 
are  false;  second,  that  they  agreed  to  get  up  and  present  false  petitions  as 
a  part  of  the  agreement  of  the  conspiracy.  No  other  means  are  charged 
in  the  indictment,  gentlemen,  and  I  shall  insist  now  that  they  having 
made  their  bed  in  these  allegations  of  false  petitions  shall  lie  in  that  bed 
and  die  in  that  bed.  They  cannot  turn  their  backs  upon  the  allegations 
of  this  indictment.  They  cannot  go  off  on  a  general  discussion  of  Iraud 
and  clamor  and  uproar  and  substitute  that  for  the  head  basis  of  fact. 
Having  alleged  that  these  petitions  for  increase  were  false,  having  al- 
leged that  they  were  the  instruments  by  which  money  was  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  if  their  allegations  fail  in  that 
'particular  their  case  fails  utterly  and  absolutely. 

The  next  proposition  is  that,  having  proved  the  conspiracy  first,  hav- 
ing proved  that  we  were  to  use  certain  means  which  were  false  next, 
then  they  must  prove  that  the  defendants  used  these  means,  and  not 
strangers.  It  is  a  principle  of  criminal  law  that  if  a  man  is  charged 
with  procuring  money  by  false  representations  and  false  pretenses  it 
must  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  and  I  want  you,  gentle- 
men, to  recollect  this,  because  I  am  stating  nothing  that  cannot  be  con- 
firmed in  the  most  unanswerable  shape,  that  that  money. so  charged 
to  have  been  intended  to  be  procured  must  have  been  intended  to  be 
procure<l  by  the  jvcts  of  the  defendants  alone,  and  the  moment  other 
influences  mingle  with  theirs;  the  moment  other  conduct  is  intro- 
duced into  the  subject-matter  with  theirs;  the  moment  that  their 
influence  fails  and  other  infiuences  take  up  the  subject,  just  at  that 
instant  the  responsibility  of  tlie  defendants  ceases.    The  defendants 
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cannot  be  held  responsible  for  procuring  moiie^*  froiu  an  individual  by 
false  pretenses  unless  it  can  be  traced  with  absolute  certainty  that  his 
influence  alone  secured  the  payment  of  the  money  by  the  other  party 
to  him.  The  moment  you  mingle  his  action  with  the  action  of  other 
people,  the  moment  you  say  the  man  parted  with  his  money  with  other 
influence,  other  recommendations  than  that  of  the  defendants,  just  that 
instant  the  case  breaks  in  two,  and  at  that  instant  the  defendant's 
responsibility  ceases.  So  that  is  another  proposition  which  they  must 
establish  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  So  that  when  you  retire  to  your 
room  if  you  believe  that  this  money  was  paid  when  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  paid,  notwithstanding  you  may  believe  that  the  defendants  made 
some  false  representation,  if  you  further  believe  that  others  inter- 
posed their  influence  in  the  procuring  of  this  money,  their  case  then  and 
there  breaks  to  pieces. 

Then,  having  established  a  conspiracy,  having  established  an  agree- 
ment to  use  the  false  means,  and  that  the  means  were  false,  then  you 
must  go  further  and  ascertain  and  believe  that  these  influences  so  created 
by  the  defendants  were  the  sole  influences  which  operated  ui)ou  the 
Oovemment  to  procure  this  money.  And  after  you  have  got  that  far 
in  the  case  then  there  is  another  dominant,  material  proposition  that 
overrides  them  all,  and  that  is  that  the  means  used  must  have  defrauded 
the  United  States.  I  shall  claim  that  there  is  not  in  this  record  one 
iota  of  evidence,  one  syllable  of  testimony,  that  would  be  heard  in  any 
court  of  justice  to  establish  a  civil  liability  against  a  man  to  show  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  damaged  or  defrauded — 
not  one  word.  Why  what  is  it  to  be  defrauded  ?  1  have  already  told 
you  it  is  not  to  get  a  good  bargain.  It  is  to  deceive  the  party  and  get 
more  from  him  by  reason  of  that  deception  than  you  gave  him.  To  de- 
ceive Mm  alone  is  not  sufticient  to  make  fraud.  Legal  fraud,  the  fraud 
which  we  are  here  investigating,  is  made  uj)  of  two  elements,  deception 
first  and  injury  last ;  and  though  there  may  be  deception  practiced  upon 
you,  if  a  man  gets  none  of  your  property  by  means  of  that  deception,  if 
he  gets  nothing  from  you  but  what  he  pays  for,  there  is  no  fraud,  and 
you  cannot  go  into  any  court  of  justice  on  the  planet  and  got  a  remedy, 
ifow,  1  shall  contend,  I  hope  with  eminent  success,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  not  been  shown  in  this  case  to  be  dam- 
aged a  farthing. 

These,  then,  are  tlie  four  propositions  which  it  occurs  to  me  consti- 
tute the  anatomy  of  this  investigation.  You  have  got  to  find  all  four 
of  these  propositions  in  favor  of  the  Government.  They  have  got  to 
be  proved  to  you  with  such  cogency  that  you  cannot  resist  the  con- 
clusion as  honest  men  that  the  proof  hiis  been  made  out.  I  shall  argue 
to  you  briefly,  and  only  briefly,  gentlemen,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  w^eary 
you,  that  neither  of  these  propositions  has  been  made  out;  that  if  you 
could  reduce  this  to  a  case  where  there  was  nothing  but  individual 
rights  involved,  reduce  it  to  its  simplicity  as  an  ordinary  controversy 
you  would  not  hesitate  an  instant  about  your  v^erdict.  It  is  magnified 
by  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  involved  in  it.  The  (iovernment 
comes  here  with  all  its  pomp  and  circumstance  and  show  of  power  and 
inflates  its  case  to  an  importance  which  it  really  does  not  have,  and  in 
discussing  it  with  you,  gentlemen,  1  shall  not  discuss  it  from  th^  stand- 
point of  the  Government.  I  shall  discuss  it  as  a  case  that  was  prevail- 
ing or  in  progress  between  individuals,  and  I  think  we  can  reduce  it  to 
«uch  simplicity  in  that  respect  that  we  w  ill  have  no  trouble  in  coming 
to  a  conclusion  about  it.    If  they  have  made  out  their  case  they  are  en- 
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titled  to  a  verdict.  If  they  have  not  made  out  their  case  they  are  not 
entitled  to  a  verdict,  no  matter  how  ambitious  they  are  to  secure  one. 

The  Court.  We  will  now  take  a  recess. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  30  minutes)  the  court  took  its  usual  re- 
cess. 


AFTER   RECESS. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Gentlemen,  as  I  was  saying,  I  desire  to  call  your  at- 
tention and  that  of  the  court  to  the  degree  of  proof  which  is  necessary  to 
be  made  in  each  of  these  cases  which  are  presented  to  you.  In  support 
of  the  doctrine  which  we  shall  claim  in  an  instruction  or  prayer,  I  cite 
the  case  of  the  United  States  against  McKee,  page  666^  3  Dillon : 

It  is  not  sufiicieut  in  a  criminal  case  to  justify  a  verdict  of  guilty  that  there  may 
be  strong  suspicion  or  even  strong  probability  of  guilt,  nor  as  in  civil  cases  a  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  against  the  defendants.  But 
what  the  law  requires  is  proof  by  legal  and  credible  witiiesses  of  such  a  nature  that 
when  it  is  all  considered  by  the  jury,  giving  to  it  its  natural  effect,  they  feel  when 
they  have  weighed  and  considered  it  all  a  clear,  undoubting,  and  entirely  satisfactory 
conviction  of  the  defendant's  guilt.    This  and  this  onlj'  is  required. 

Also  the  case  of  Chaffee  against  the  United  States,  18  Wallace,  545. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  say : 

The  purport  of  all  this  was — 

Commenting  upon  an  instruction  asked  by  the  prosecution — 

to  tell  the  jury  that  although  the  defendants  must  be  proved  guilty  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  yet  if  the  Government  had  made  out  si  prima  /aciccase  against  them,  not 
one  free  from  all  doubt,  but  one  which  (lisclosed  circumstances  recjuiriug  explanation, 
and  the  defendants  did  not  explain,  the  perplexing  question  of  their  guilt  need  not  dis- 
turb the  minds  of  the  jury.  Their  silence  supplied  in  the  presum]>tions  of  the  law  that 
full  proof  which  should  dispel  all  reasonable  doubt.  In  ot'jer  words,  the  court  instructed 
the  jury  in  substance  that  the  Government  need  only  prove  that  the  defendants  were* 
presumptively  guilty,  and  the  duty  thereupon  devolved  upon  them  to  establish  their 
innocence,  and  if  they  did  not  they  were  all  proved  guilty  l>eyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
We  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  go  into  any  argument  to  show  the  error  of 
this  instruction.  The  error  is  palpable  on  its  statemeut.  All  the  authorities  con- 
demn it.  The  case  of  Clifton  against  the  United  States,  in  4  Howard,  cited  by  the 
court  below,  was  decided  upon  a  statute  which  cast  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  claim- 
ant in  seizure  cases  after  probable  cause  was  shown  by  the  prosecution,  and  therefore 
had  no  application.  The  instruction  sets  at  naught  established  principles  and  justi- 
fies the  criticisms  of  counsel  that  it  substantiallj'  withdrew  from  the  defendants  their 
constitutional  ri^ht  of  trial  by  jurj'  and  converted  what  at  law  was  ini ended  for  their 
jirotection,  the  right  to  refuse  to  testify,  into  the  machinery  for  their  own  destruction. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  claim  that  tliose  authorities  furnish  the  rule 
which  shall  control  your  finding,  that  you  cannot  substitute  suspicion 
for  proof  or  probability  for  proof,  and  that  even  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  in  a  criminal  case  cannot  be  accepted  by  you  as  satisfactory; 
but  you  must  pass  beyond  this  and  the  case  must  rise  into  the  clear 
light  of  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Unless  it  has  been  so  pre- 
sented you  cannot  find  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Mr.  Ker  said  very  fre- 
quently during  his  argument,  ^*If  this  is  not  so  let  them  explain. 
Why  do  not  the  defendants  explain  it  ?  Why  do  they  not  bring  some 
evidence  here  to  explain  it!"  If  the  Government  has  left  this  case  in 
a  condition  where  it  needs  explanation,  then  the  Government  has  made 
a  failure.  I  take  it  from  the  argument  of  brother  Ker  that  he  considers 
many  aspects  of  this  case  to  be  in  that  stat/C  where  they  need  ex])lanation. 
I  say,  if  it  be  so,  if  the  Government  has  closed  this  case  and  left  it  in  the 
condition  where,  in  the  minds  of  the  counsel  it  needs  explanation,  the 
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Ooyemment  has  failed  in  its  effort  to  make  oat  a  case.  Before  you  can 
take  away  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  you  must  render  explanation  un- 
necessary. The  Government  must  establish  its  case  with  such  explicit- 
ness  and  clearness  as  that  explanation  is  not  needed.  That  the  Gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  do  with  such  cogency  that  no  further  explanation 
can  be  made.  If  they  have  left  it  in  such  a  state  of  doubt  as  that  the 
defendants  can  explain  it,  it  is  not  a  case  sufficient  to  authorize  their 
conviction.  I  take  it  this  argument  of  brother  Ker  can  mean  nothing 
else  than  that  in  his  own  estimate  of  these  facts  they  are  in  a  condition 
now  where  an  explanation  would  change  the  whole  character  of  them* 
If  that  be  so,  it  is  equivalent  to  telliug  the  jury  he  has  made  no  case. 

I  was  calling  your  attention  to  the  nature  of  this  conspiracy  and  what 
it  involves.  Before  leaving  that  point  I  wish  to  refer  to  what  the  court 
has  said  in  this  record.  [Turning  to  the  court.]  I  suppose  I  am  at  lib- 
erty to  cite  it! 

TheCouBT.  Yes.  You  are  laying  down  the  rule  by  which  the  jury 
are  to  apply  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir.  [Turning  to  the  jury.]  The  court  upon  an 
occasion  where  it  deemed  it  proper  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  this  charge, 
on  page  739,  said 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  If  yourhonorplease,  if  my  brother  will 
allow  me  to  say  a  word,  it  may  save  trouble.  Wliere  books  are  read  on 
argument  before  the  jury  they  are  read  for  the  court,  as  I  understand 
the  rule.  On  a  proposition  of  law  books  are  not  allowed  ordinarily  to 
be  read  to  the  jury  at  all.  I  have  no  particular  objection  to  it,  but 
merely  suggest  to  my  broth^jr  that  these  questions  of  law  be  addressed 
to  the  court  and  that  he  cite  no  more  authorities  than  the  court  requires* 

The  Court.  I  think  that  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  rule.  You  can 
lay  down  your  propositions  of  law  by  which  you  think  the  jury  are  to  be 
guided,  and,  if  you  think  necessary,  you  can  turn  to  the  court  and  es- 
tablish the  propositions  as  the  true  ones ;  but  you  cannot  argue  a  ques- 
tion of  law  at  large  to  the  jury.  I  think  the  rules  you  have  read  from 
the  two  authorities  to  which  you  have  already  referred  are  undoubtedly 
the  law. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  think  so.  I  concur  with  your  honor.  I  think  the 
true  rule  is  the  one  laid  down  in  McKee's  case. 

The  Court.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  that  subject  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Will  your  honor  permit  me  to  make  a  suggestion.  I 
understood  your  honor  to  say  when  Mr.  Merrick  proposed  to  discuss  a 
certain  question  here,  that  your  honor  would  hear  the  discussion  of  any 
legal  question  that  had  merit  in  it.  Now  I  propose  to  argue  to  this  court 
that  the  jury  are  the  judges  of  the  law  and  the  fact  in  this  case. 

The  Court.  The  court  will  have  to  decide  that  question. 

Mr.  Chandler.  That  may  possibly  be;  but  I  say  I  propose  to  argue 
that  question  to  the  court,  and  therefore  I  ask  the  court  not  to  decide 
the  question  now. 

The  Court.  You  can  argue  the  question  to  the  court,  but  the  court  is 
not  going  to  allow  the  jury  to  decide  it. 

Mr.  Chandler.  That  is  a  question  that  I  do  not  want  as  a  matter  of 
course 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  do  not  think  that  I  will  allow  that  ques- 
tion to  be  argued  at  all.  It  has  been  the  uniform  rule,  as  held  in  this 
court  for  nearly  a  century,  and  willbe  held  as  long  as  I  sit  here,  that 
the  law  is  for  the  court  and  the  fact  for  the  jury.  I  will  not  hear  any 
argument  about  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  that  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  be  argued. 
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Mr.  Chandler.  I  do  not,  of  course,  at  this  stage  of  the  case,  desire 
to  be  brought  into  antagonism  with  the  court,  but  I  believe,  if  your 
honor  please,  without  any  disrespect  to  the  court,  that  an  attorney  has 
the  right  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  argument  that  he  shall  make 
to  the  court  and  the  jury,  so  long  as  the  questions  are  open  for  discus- 
aioD.  I  think  that  it  is  the  constitutional  privilege  of  this  jury  and  the 
<;on8titutional  right  of  these  defendants  that  the  jury  should  pass  upon 
every  question  of  law  and  fact  in  the  case.  I  believe  I  can  establish 
that  by  such  authority  of  respectability  in  the  United  States  courts, 
ynth  the  assent  of  Justice  Miller,  that  your  honor  will  think  I  am  not 
urging  a  frivolous  point,  at  any  rate.  If  your  honor  should  ultimately 
disagree  with  me  it  is  at  least  a  respectable  question,  and  I  say  it  is  a 
question  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  never  decided 
to  the  contrary. 

The  Court.  If  you  think  it  worth  while  to  argue  that  question  you 
will  have  to  argue  it  to  the  court. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Very  well ;  that  is  what  I  propose  to  do. 

The  Court.  As  the  court  has  the  right  to  decide  even  that  question, 
that  is,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  court  or  the  jury,  I  do  not  know  but 
that  the  whole  matter  is  involved  there,  because  if  the  jury  is  to  decide 
tipon  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact,  why  should  you  not  argue  that  ques- 
tion to  the  jury,  and  why  should  not  the  jury  decide  whether  the  ques- 
tion belongs  to  them  or  not  f 

Mr.  Chaiidler.  If  your  honor  please,  in  the  first  place,  without  wish- 
ing to  oifend  the  sensibilities  of  the  court 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Oh,  the  court  has  no  sensibilities  on  the 
subject ;  but  if  you  are  right  then  the  court  has  no  right  to  decide  the 
question,  and  you  ought  to  argue  the  question  itself  to  the  jury,  and  if 
the  jury  decide  that  they  have  the  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the 
fact,  then  they  can  take  the  question  away  from  the  court,  and  t^e 
court  has  no  right  to  decide  it.  You  can  poll  the  jury  on  that  subject 
and  ascertain  whether  they  are  judges  of  the  law  and  fact,  and  when 
they  have  decided  that  question  then  the  court  will  retire. 

Mr.  Chandler.  That  may  not  be,  if  your  honor  please.  If  it  be  a  priv- 
ilege that  these  defendants  have,  that  the  jury  shall  ultimately  psiss  upon 
all  the  questions  in  this  case,  if  that  be  a  question  of  constitutional 
right,  then  the  jury  has  aright  to  do  it. 

The  Court.  They  have  the  power  to  render  a  general  verdict ;  but 
they  are  obliged  to  take  the  law  from  the  court. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Upon  that  question  I  would  like  to  be  heard,  if  your 
honor  please. 

The  Court.  You  can  be  heard  hereafter,  may  be,  some  time;  but  I  am 
not  going  to  allow  the  jury  to  settle  that  question. 

Mr.  Merrick.  My  suggestion  was  simply  this,  to  make  it  plainer.  If 
the  learned  counsel  wants  to  be  heard  on  that  proposition,  like  any  other 
legal  proposition,  he  will  be  heard  by  addressing  himself  to  the  court. 
My  objection  was  to  his  reading  authorities  to  the  jury  in  illustration 
of  the  principles  of  law  adjudicated  by  the  court,  that  was  all. 

The  Court.  But  if  he  is  right  the  jury  ought  to  hear  the  authorities 
and  decide  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  agree  that  it  is  a  very  potential  argument  that  your 
honor  submits,  and  with  a  very  poisonous  point  as  to  his  propositi(m ; 
but  I  merely  make  this  suggestion  in  order  that  the  argument  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Chandler.  The  gentleman  has  interrupted  me  without  any  oc- 
<;a8ion,  and  is  undertaking  to  take  away  and  forestall  my  argument.    I 
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asked  the  court's  periuission  before  reading  what  I  proposed  to  read  as 
to  the  statements  of  the  court  in  this  case,  before  the  gentleman  rose  to 
his  feet. 

The  Court.  Upon  what  point! 

Mr.  Chandler.  Upon  the  identity  of  the  description  with  this  con- 
spiracy and  the  construction  of  this  indictment. 

The  Court.  I  see  nothing  out  of  order  about  that. 

Mr.  Chandler.  The  gentleman  had  no  occasion  to  interrupt  me. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons. 

Mr.  Chandler.  The  gentleman  has  taken  the  argument  out  of  my 
hands,  and  the  court  has  decided  it  without  hearing  me. 

The  Court.  You  announced  to  the  court  just  now  that  j'ou  intended 
to  maintain 

Mr.  Chandler.  [Interposing.]  To  the  court;   not  to  the  jury.      I 
addressed  myself  to  the  court  on  that  subject. 

The  Court.  You  were  addressing  the  jury,  and  you  announced  to 
the  court  that  you  intended  to  maintain  that  the  jury  had  the  right  to 
decide  all  questions  of  law  and  fact. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir;  I  stated  that  and  I  adhere  to  it;  and  I  ask 
your  honor's  permission  to  argue  it  to  the  court. 

The  Court.  You  may  argue  it  and  take  your  own  time  to  argue  it. 
I  merely  suggested  that  if  your  position  was  right  that  question  ought 
to  be  argued  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Very  well.  It  may  be  my  fault  in  not  claiming  the 
full  measure  of  my  right. 

The  Court.  If  that  question  is  to  be  decided  by  the  court  it  is  a  coq« 
cession  that  the  court  must  decide  all  questions  of  law. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  take  it  lor  granted  that  this  court  will  decide  it 
right.  We  proj)ose  to  ask  an  instruction  of  your  honor,  and  we  shall 
argue  to  your  honor  that  tlie  court  instruct  this  jury  that  in  this  case 
they  are  the  judges  of  the  law  and  the  fact.  That  is  what  we  propose 
to  ask  your  honor  to  charge  this  jury.  I  say  it  is  far  from  not  being  a 
respectable  question. 

The  Court.  Very  well.     We  will  hear  you  upon  your  proposition. 

Mr.  Chandler.  That  is  all  I  asked.  Xow,  so  far  as  the  point  1  was 
interrupted  upon  is  concerned,  which  had  been  settled  before  the  gen- 
tleman got  up,  I  was.  not  offering  to  read  law  to  the  jury  any  further 
than  the  court  had  instructetl  me  1  might  do  in  this  particulr  instance. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  do  not  want  to  be  found  guilty  of  violating  the 
rules  when  I  am  perfectly  innocent. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  this  particular  case  you 
were  going  to  read  from. 

Mr.  Chandler.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  explain  to  you;  but  you 
love  to  hear  yourself  talk  so  well  that  I  was  not  permitted  to  do  so. 

Kow,  gentlemen,  as  I  was  saying,  tins  conspiracy  that  is  charged  in 
the  indictment  must  preserve  its  identity  in  the  proof  and  in  the  word- 
ing. You  cannot  find  in  your  verdict  a  different  conspirficy  from  that 
charged,  nor  can  you  distort  the  i)roof  so  as  in  the  transmission  from 
the  indictment  to  the  verdict  to  supi)lant  this  conspiracy  with  a  lesser 
one.  The  conspiracy  here  charged  in  the  indictment  is  one  that  you 
must  verify  in  your  verdict  if  you  find  any.  You  cannot  take  up  a  few 
little  straggling  conspiracies  which  may  possibly  be  unfolded  to  you  in 
this  evidence  and  make  those  answer  as  a  substitute  for  the  conspir- 
acy charged.  The  identical  one  charged  embracing  all  these  features 
is  the  conspiracy  that  you  must  find,  or  none.  Now,  the  court  in  this 
case  said: 
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It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  conspiracy.  If  the  conspiracy  be  established 
as  charged  in  this  indictment — 

That  is  what  I  am  talking  about — 

then  it  comprehends  all  these  nineteen  or  twenty  different  contracts  and  the  service 
nnder  those  contracts.  From  the  relation  of  the  conspiracy  those  contracts  become 
blended.  They  are  put  into  the  concern  as  constituting  one  capital.  The  law  in  re- 
gard to  the  oyert  act  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  requires  one  overt  act,  and  one 
overt  act  by  anyone  of  the  conspirators  is  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, ^c. 

Further  ou,  speaking  of  this  very  point,  the  court  says: 

That  is  the  view  that  I  take  of  this  subject.  It  is  a  ^ood  deal  like  ajoint  tenancy 
at  the  common  law  in  a  piece  of  land ;  the  parties  are  seized  per  me  etper  tu  and  per  iu 
et  per  me.  You  cannot  divide  it  as  you  can  an  apole  amongst  several  owners,  but  each 
one  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  whole  of  all  of  the  other  ingredients  of  the  com- 
bination. It  is  one  whole  made  up  of  different  parts,  and  all  the  parties  accordint;  to 
the  Hcheme  of  this  indictment,  in  my  view,  have  a  legal  interest  in  the  whole  and  in 
every  part. 

So  that  as  I  understand  that  definition  of  this  indictment,  that  con- 
struction of  it  which  the  court  has  given  in  this  case,  it  is  that  the  con- 
spiracy which  you  are  here  to  try,  is  a  conspiracy  composed  of  all  these 
defendant**.  It  is  a  conspiracy  composed  of  all  these  contracts.  It  is  a 
conspiracy  composed  of  all  the  service  on  these  nineteen  routes.  Those 
are  the  defining  features  of  the  conspiracy.  That  is  the  conspiracy,  as 
the  coui-t  says,  that  we  are  here  to  answer.  I  want  to  insist,  gen- 
tlemen, that  that  is  the  conspiracy  you  must  find  us  guilty  of,  or  you 
cannot  find  us  guilty  at  all.  The  moment  you  drop  out  this  man,  and 
that  man,  or  the  other,  the  moment  you  break  up  these  contracts  and 
the  solidity  of  these  routes  in  one  common  ownership,  that  moment  this 
conspiracy  disintegrates  and  falls  to  pieces.  Now,  is  not  that  a  fair 
statement  of  what  it  is  under  the  definition  of  the  court  ?  So,  wheu,  in 
the  last  hours  of  this  case,  when  the  sense  of  the  innocence  of  a  great 
majority  of  these  defendants  will  so  press  upon  the  mind  of  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  that  he  will  concede  he  has  no  case  against  the  great 
majority  of  them ;  when  he  asks  you  in  the  dying  throes  of  the  Govern- 
ment's case  to  catch  two  or  three  of  these  men,  I  want  you  to  remember 
that  they  have  no  conspiracy  charged  against  two  or  three.  They  have 
a  conspiracy  charged  against  all  or  none. 

Now,  if  your  honor  please,  on  this  subject  at  variance,  that  a  conspir- 
acy must  be  as  charged,  I  wish  to  read  from  3d  Day  the  case  of  Nathan 
Smith  against  Jacob  Baker,  page  31^.  It  was  a  case  decided  by  Judge 
Li\ing8ton : 

WTiere  the  declaration  alleged  an  undertaking  in  consideration  of  a  contract  entered 
into  by  the  plaintiff  to  build  a  ship,  and  the  evidence  was  of  a  contract  to  finish  a  E^iip 
[»artly  built,  it  was  held  that  the  variance  was  fatal. 

Now,  upon  that  principle,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  conspiracy  charged 
to  enter  into  these  contracts.  These  original  contracts,  bear  that  in 
mind,  are  conceded  to  be  honest.  The  conspiracy,  it  there  be  one,  is  a  con- 
spiracy to  increase  the  service  and  exi)edite  it  under  these  contracts. 
So  it  cannot  be  argued  to  you  that  there  was  any  conspiracy  to  enter 
into  these  contracts  originally;  and  all  this  dreary  waste  of  facts  spread 
over  and  through  the  suburbs  of  this  case  which  they  have  introduced 
existing  prior  to  1879,  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  the  case,  because 
ou  the  23il  day  of  May,  1879,  these  contracts  were  entered  into,  and  the 
indictment  charges  that  the  contracts  were  legal.  So  that  up  to  the  en- 
tering into  of  these  contracts  there  is  no  act  of  wrong  charged  in  con- 
nection with  them,  and  you  do  not  wish  to  listen  to  any  argument  upon 
any  suggestion  of  fraud  which  affects  the  contracts  themselves.    That^ 
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I  say,  is  conceded  by  the  spirit  and  project  of  this  indictment,  not  to  be 
the  case.  The  contracts  are  set  forth  as  lawful  contracts.  Now,  tliat 
being  the  ease,  and  the  conspiracy,  if  there  be  one,  relating  to  the  in- 
crease of  service  on  these  contracts  and  the  expedition  of  time,  that  con- 
spiracy must  be  made  out  as  it  is  charged,  or  else  you  must  find  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty. 

Here  is  another  case  in  the  same  book,  which  I  desire  briefly  to  call 
to  your  honor's  attention. 

The  Court.  That  was  a  civil  contract. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Yes.  sir ;  a  civil  contract,  and  I  read  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing,  both  oeing  decided  by  the  same  judge,  that  he  held 
that  the  rule  in  a  criminal  case  is  more  strict  than  in  a  civil  case  as 
regards  variance. 

The  Court.  But  there  is  this  difference :  If  you  sue  upon  a  joint  con- 
tract you  must  recover  against  the  whole  or  none.  If  your  indictment 
is  against  several  defendants,  as  here,  some  may  be  acquitted,  and  others 
convicted. 

Mr.  Chandler.  That  may  be  in  some  cases ;  but  not  in  this  case. 

The  Court.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  is  an  exception  to  that  rule. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  do  not  care  to  argue  the  question  whether  it  be  an 
exception  or  not.  I  say  that  under  this  indictment  there  can  be  no  such 
finding,  because  the  offense  here  is  described  primarily  to  exist  in  a  joint 
contract.  Your  honor,  more  than  once  during  the  progress  of  this  case, 
has  said  that  a  lawful  partnership  might  blossom  out  into  an  unlawful 
conspiracy. 

The  Court.  I  have  nowhere  said  from  the  beginning  of  this  trial  to 
the  present  time— I  do  not  remember  saying,  nor  do  1  think  I  ani  re- 
ported as  saying,  that  in  this  case  all  must  be  convicted  or  none. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  do  not  say  that  your  honor  has  said  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Your  honor  said  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Your  honor  has  not  said  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  Chandler.  You  are  mistaken.  You  have  not  seen  it.  You  have 
read  with  an  inflated  reckoning  and  an  inflamed  eye.    It  is  not  there. 

The  Court.  If  this  is  a  question  of  law  upon  which  the  court  is 
instruct  the  jury  you  had  better  address  the  court. 
,  Mr.  Chandler.  Certainly;  that  is  precisely  what  I  was  doing.   I  asked 
to  call  this  to  your  honor's  attention. 

The  Court.  Very  well.  I  understood  you  as  reading  the  authority 
to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Oh,  no,  sir.  I  have  tried  to  be  as  observant  of  the 
proprieties  of  the  room  as  I  can. 

The  Court.  Oh,  I  know. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  turned  to  the  court  and  called  your  honor's  at- 
tention to  it.  I  am  not  arguing  this  to  the  jury,  although  I  was 
frank  with  your  honor,  and  said  I  believed  I  had  a  right  to  do  it. 
But  I  am  not  doing  that  now.  Here  was  a  case  where  a  party  was 
indicted  for  obstructing  the  United  States  mails,  and  the  indictment 
alleged  that  the  mail  was  being  carried  by  virtue  of  a  contract,  made  by 
the  Postmaster-General  with  the  person  who  was  obstructed.  In  the 
course  of  the  trial  it  became  impossible  to  produce  the  contract,  and 
Judge  Livingston  instructed  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  not  guilty, 
because  there  was  a  variance  between  the  facts  in  the  indictment  and 
the  facts  proved.  While  he  said  they  might  have  indicted  this  party 
for  obstructing  the  United  States  mail  and  said  nothing  about  this  con- 
tract, yet  when  they  chose  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  and 
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the  authority  of  the  person  carrying  the  mail,  and  that  he  was  carrying 
it  under  the  i)articular  authority  of  that  contract,  then  the  contract  be- 
came so  material  a  feature  in  the  description  of  the  ciime  charged  that 
it  must  be  proved.  The  decision  is  very  brief.  It  is  the  case  of  the 
United  .States  against  Porter,  the  opinion  is  but  ten  or  a  dozen  lines. 
I  will  read  from  page  286 : 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  an  indictment  might  be  so  framed  as  to  subject  the  de- 
fendant, without  proof  of  a  written  contract ;  yet  as  this  indictment  states  a  contract 
which  is  not  impertinent  or  forei^  to  the  case,  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  it 
ought  to  be  proved.  The  court  will  be  more  strict,  he  added,  in  requiring  proof  of 
the  matters  alleged  in  a  criminal  than  in  a  civil  case. 

Now,  what  I  am  claiming  upon  that  point,  if  your  honor  please,  is 
that  the  foundations  of  this  conspiracy,  if  it  be  such,  are  laid  in  these 
allegations  of  mutual  interest  of  all  these  parties  in  these  contracts. 
They  have  set  out  the  contracts,  how  they  were  made,  and  with  whom 
they  were  made,  and  they  allege  in  this  indictment  that  these  defendants, 
after  the  contiracts  were  made,  became  mutually  interested  in  these  con- 
tracte ;  therefore  that  the  business  by  which  this  conspiracy  is  said  to 
have  flourished  is  business  which  is  described  in  this  indictment  to  be 
mutual,  and  the  description  of  it  is  made  by  the  allegation  that  it  sprang 
out  of  contracts  made  between  certain  parties  in  which  all  the  other 
parties  subsequently  became  mutually  interested.  !N^ow,  I  say  they  can- 
not get  away  from  those  allegations.  They  have  consolidated  and  ce- 
mented these  defendants  in  one  unity,  in  one  criminal  individuality,  by 
their  allegations  of  mutual  interest  in  these  particular  contracts.  Upon 
that  same  point  I  desire  to  cite,  without  reading,  the  case  in  43  Illinois, 
page  320 ;  the  case  in  2  Cranch,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Reports,  419 ; 
Commonwealth  against  Hardy,  7  Metcalf,  506 ;  Commonwealth  against 
Kelly,  7  Cushing,  473. 

]Sow,  if  your  honor  please,  if  your  honor  has  not  decided  it,  as  I 
thought,  still  has  not  the  prosecution  claimed  all  the  time  and  has  not 
^r.  Merrick,  with  that  supreme  and  fervid  eloquence  which  so  distin- 
^lishes  him  as  an  orator,  in  all  forms  of  words  during  this  case,  claimed 
that  the  conspiracy  might  originate  in  an  innocent  partnership,  and 
from  that  take  upon  itself  the  criminal  qualities  of  a  conspiracy? 
So  that  according  to  their  idea  of  this  case  it  rests  in  an  innocent 
partnership.  Now,  suppose  these  men  were  being  sued  as  partners  and 
you  proved  a  partnership  by  oral  proof  or  written  proof  which  left  out 
one  of  them,  and  you  had  alleged  in  your  petition  that  they  were  all 
partners,  and  that  was  the  unit,  that  was  the  individuality  you  were 
suing,  would  it  not  fail  in  a  court  of  civil  jurisdiction  !  Most  certainly. 
That  is  not  a  debatable  question.  Then,  if  the  beginning  of  this  matter 
takes  upon  itself  the  characteristics  of  a  partnership  and  there  is  only 
something  additional  brought  to  it  in  its  subsequent  stages,  does  it 
lose  its  identity  by  having  somebody  else  brought  to  it !  It  preserves 
all  it  has  to  start  with  and  it  takes  something  on  in  addition  in  its 
progress. 

The  Court.  I  may  be  in  error,  but  my  understanding  of  this  indict- 
ment in  that  respect  is  this:  In  the  first  place  I  will  state  what  I  under- 
stand the  indictment  does  not  charge.  The  indictment  does  not  charge 
that  each  of  these  defendants,  and  all  of  theiu,  were  interested  in  the 
several  contracts.  The  contracts,  as  originally  entered  into,  were  with 
distinct  individuals.  The  indictment  does  charge  that  at  a  certain 
time  these  defendants  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  and  the  subject  of  the 
conspiracy  was  that  in  regard  to  all  these  contracts  they  were  to  assist 
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each  other  in  procuriDg  illi'gal  expeditioDS  of  time  and  increase  of  serv- 
ice; and  that  increase  of  service  and  increase  of  expedition  was  ob- 
tained, and  that  Brady  was  a  party  to  this  arrangement.  !Now,  the 
conspiracy,  although  dealing  with  the  separate  interests  of  the  parties 
to  it,  was  one.  As  to  the  different  parties  to  the  consi)iracy,  has  it  not 
often  been  held  that  some  may  be  convicted  and  others  acquitted  ? 

Mr.  Chandler.  Does  your  honor  ask  me  that ! 

The  Court,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir;  I  say  that  it  has,  and  I  will  very  soon  indi- 
cate the  distinction  between  those  cases  and  this. 

The  Court.  There  must  be  ground  to  constitute  a  conspiracy  of 
course. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Yes. 

The  Court.  And  one  cannot  be  convicted  of  conspiracy  alone;  there 
must  be  at  least  two.  But  as  long  as  there  are  two  to  be  convicted  the 
Government  may  fail  as  to  all  the  balance.  But  if  the  jury  are  satis- 
fied that  even  two  are  parties  to  the  conspiracy  which  is  charged  against 
them  as  well  as  all  the  rest,  the  conviction  is  proper,  although  the 
charge  in  the  indictment  was  against  them  and  many  others.  That  is 
my  impression.    I  may  be  wrong  about  it. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Now,  if  your  honor  i)lease,  I  am  trying  to  show  that 
the  identity'  of  this  charge  must  be  preserved  in  the  verdict.  I  will  ad- 
mit if  there  are  forty  people  in  partnership  you  may  sue  two  of  them 
and  recover  against  two  of  them  upon  a  partnership  liability.  For  in- 
stance, in  some  of  the  States  where  they  make  all  contracts  joint  and 
several 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  But  that  is  not  a  joint  contract. 

Mr.  Chandler.  A  partnership  contract. 

The  Court.  1  say  where  you  sue  upon  a  joint  contract. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  say  if  you  were  suing  two  partners 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Ah. 

Mr.  Chandler.  [Contiuuine.] — on  a  contract  that  showed  twenty 
partners  you  would  have  to  sue  the  same  partnership,  although  yon 
might  ultimately  recover  against  two,  that  you  would  if  you  sued  the 
whole  twenty,  because  they  are  alleged  to  be  in  a  partnership  of  twenty. 
Now  I  will  admit  if  you  had  two  men  on  trial  here,  and  the  indictment 
charged  that  twenty  men  more  were  in  the  conspiracy,  you  could  prove 
your  conspiracy  as  ciharged,  embracing  the  twenty  men  and  convict  the 
two.  But  you  would  have  to  prove  the  same  conspiracy  that  was  charged 
in  the  indictment,  to  wit,  a  conspiracy  with  twenty.  Xow  what  I  am 
telling  the  jury 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Xo;  the  jury  may  absolutely  bring  in  a 
verdict.  In  their  veidict  they  convict  some  by  name  and  acquit  others 
by  name. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  case  where  the  conspiracy  is  de- 
scribed to  embrace  two  as  well  as  all,  where  it  is  not  descriptive  of  that 
conspiracy  that  so  many  were  in  it  with  so  many  particular  contracts. 
Why,  if  your  honor  please,  you  can  indict  a  man  for  selling  a  horse^ 
and  you  need  not  prove  the  color  of  your  horse  at  all  to  convict  him* 
But  suppose  you  charge  it  is  a  red  horse  with  a  white  nose,  can  yoa 
convict  him  on  that  indictment  for  selling  any  other  horse  than  a  red 
horse  with  a  white  nose  ?    Xobody  would  claim  that. 

!5Tow,  then,  they  have  described  this  particular  conspiracy  and  the  de- 
scription which  they  have  imi)arted  to  this  conspiracy  is  one  of  certaiu 
contracts  and  certain  individual  interests  in  it.  They  have  described 
it  by  its  subject-matter  and  by  the  individual  names  of  persons  inter- 
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ested  in  that  subject-matter.  They  cannot  tear  themselves  away  from 
that  description.  They  have  elected,  as  Judge  Livingston  says  in  this 
case,  to  describe  this  conspiracy  in  a  particular  way,  and  having  so 
elected  they  must  stand  or  fall  by  that  description.  If  they  had  made 
another  conspiracy  iliiierent  from  this,  then  another  rule  would  api)1y. 
But  what  I  am  insisting  upon  her^  is,  that  the  gentlemen  having  availetl 
themselves  of  certain  descriptive  matters  to  identify  and  distinguish 
this  conspiracy,  they  are  held  to  it  and  the  court  must  so  instruct. 
That  is  my  view  that  I  am  urging  now  to  the  coiirt. 

The  Court.  That  is  a  different  question  from  the  other  you  were  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  Ohanpleb.  Well,  I  may  not  have  made  myself  understood. 
I  will  admit  if  you  charge  two  men  with  a  conspiracy  to  burn  a  barn 
the  description  of  the  crime  is  burning  the  bani.  You  may  charge 
they  went  into  it  with  twenty  men,  and  if  you  find  that  two  only  did 
it,  the  iudentity  of  the  offense  preserves  itself  in  a  verdict  against  the 
two  just  as  much  as  it  would  in  a  verdict  against  the  twenty.  But  they 
have  described  this  other  one.  They  have  introduced  into  this  matter 
certain  features  which  are  indispensable  characteristics  and  traits  of  this 
particular  crime. 

Now,  in  regard  to  what  your  honor  says  in  regard  to  these  contracts 
the  indictment  on  page  14  says : 

The  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck,  together  with  one 
Stephen  W.  Dorsey  and  one  Harvey  M.  Yaile  and  one  Montfort  C.  Rerdell  were  then 
and  there  mutually  interested  in  the  said  contracts  and  agreements  made  between  the 
said  United  States  of  America  aud  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey  and  the  said  John  R. 
Miner  and  the  said  John  M.  Peck. 

Now,  there  were  only  three  men  that  were  interested  in  these  con. 
tracts  originally  with  the  Government.  These  other  men  in  a  subse- 
quent stage  of  the  contract  became  interested,  and  they  being  mutually 
intei-ested  in  these  particular  contracts  went  on  to  do  certain  things 
under  this  supposed  combination.  Now  what  authority  is  there  for  omit- 
ting that  description  of  unity  which  the  pleader  has  seen  fit  to  resort  tot 
He  has  brought  these  men  into  no  union  except  by  that  allegation 
Now  he  says  he  can  abandon  it ;  that  he  need  not  have  any  allegation  of 
conspiracy  at  all.  I  say  that  the  groundwork  of  his  allegation  of  con- 
spiracy between  these  parties  rests  upon  that  allegation  in  the  indict- 
ment that  they  became  mutually  interested,  and  from  that  he  proceeds 
to  lead  them  through  the  whole  active  process  of  this  business. 

The  Court.  No;  as  joint  parties  under  this  indictment  their  liability 
arises  out  of  the  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  do  not  deny  that,  if  your  honor  please.  It  must  be 
a  conspiracy  to  do  something.  It  is  a  conspiracy  to  do  something  by 
means  of  these  contracts. 

The  Court.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Chandler.  A  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States  in  this 
particular  way,  and  none  other ;  and  if  they  have  been  proceeding  to 
defraud  the  United  States  in  this  way,  but  have  proceeded  on  separate 
contracts,  then  whatever  liability  comes  to  them  comes  from  their  sepa- 
rate relation  to  the  Government,  and  not  from  their  joint  relation. 

The  Court.  Oh,  undoubtedly.  Your  position  is  right,  if  I  understand 
it,  that  if  the  jury  should  be  of  opinion  that  whatever  money  was  paid  to 
officers  of  the  Government  was  paid  by  the  separate  members  of  this 
defense  in  their  separate  character,  without  regard  to  any  confederacy 
between  them,  but  each  one  or  each  partnership  paying  for  itself,  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  proof  of  confederacy,  because,  although  the  crime 
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would  be  the  same  as  against  law  and  morals,  for  each  one  to  enter  into 
such  an  arrangement  as  that  has  to  buy  up  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  have  his  service  expedited  and  increased,  >*et  if  there 
was  no  conspiracy  with  others  for  that  purpose,  he  is  answerable  alone. 

Mr.  Chandler.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  show. 

The  Court.  It  is  no  conspiracy.    , 

Mr.  Chandler.  Yes. 

The  Court.  But  that  is  not  the  scheme  of  this  prosecution.  The 
scheme  of  this  prosecution,  if  I  have  not  mistaken  it  entirely,  or  misun- 
derstood it,  rather,  is  very  different  from  that.  It  is  the  converse  of 
that ;  that,  although  these  parties  were  severally  interested  in  contracts, 
yet  that  they  entered  into  a  confederacy  by  which  they  made  common 
cause  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  increased  serv^ice  and  expedition  and 
allowances. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Certainly;  that  is  just  this  scheme  exactly,  and  the 
indictment  says 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Now,  did  I  understand  you  to  contend 
further  that  if  tne  conspiracy  should  be  shown  as  to  some  of  these  con- 
tracts and  others  should  not  be  embraced  in  the  terms  of  the  conspiracy, 
that  there  can  be  no  conviction  a«  to  those  who  conspired  together  so 
far  as  they  went! 

Mr.  Chandler.  Yes,  if  your  honor  please,  I  do  contend  that  exact 
thing. 

The  Court.  That  the  whole  conspiracy  must  be  proved  as  alleged  or 
it  all  falls  to  pieces! 

Mr.  Chandler.  It  all  falls  to  pieces  like  melting  snow. 

The  Court.  That  the  failure  as  to  one  route  is  equally  as  fatal  a 
failure  as  to  all.    Is  that  what  I  understand ! 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  say  so.  If  your  honor  please,  I  am  not  going  to 
faint  at  the  consequences  of  my  own  logic.  That  is  precisely  what  I 
i^laim,  Und  to  support  that  I  cited  the  case  of  The  King  against  O'Don- 
nell,  which  was  read  here  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  ease,  and  which  I 
thought  your  honor  acceded  to  at  the  time,  where  an  indictment  was 
against  a  multitude  and  the  indictment  was  held  to  be  good  and  the 
jury  found  a  verdict  against  some  of  them  for  conspiring  generally 
under  that  indictment ;  and,  then,  in  their  verdict  further  found  that 
cretain  groups  of  them  had  conspired  to  do  certain  parts  of  what  was 
charged  in  the  indictment.  Now  the  indictment  was  good,  and  there 
was  the  verdict  finding  just  what  the  several  groups  had  done.  They 
took  it  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  reversed  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
verdict  was  void. 

The  Court.  That  is  a  very  important  question  and  by  no  means  a 
clear  question  in  my  mind  yet.  Of  course  I  shall  hear  you  with  pleasure 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  do  not  wish  to  peri)lex  the  court  beyond  reason. 

The  Court.  It  is  a  very  dififerent  question  from  the  other.  The  other 
is  this :  That  the  indictment  well  describes  the  subject  of  the  conspiracy, 
but  that  some  may  be  convicted  and  others  acquitted.  But  this  differs 
from  that  in  this  respect :  that  according  to  that  proposition  the  subject 
of  the  conspiracy  is  not  made  out  at  all  as  described  in  tlie  indictment. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Not  at  all ;  not  the  slightest  approach  to  it. 

The  Court.  That  there  may  be  two  or  three  conspiracies,  for  there 
are  nineteen  subjects  of  the  conspiracy,  and  that  when  you  break  up  the 
conspiracy  in  that  way  there  can  be  no  conviction  on  either  part  or  the 

whole. 
Mr.  Chandler.  Certainly ;  that  is  what  I  claim  exactly. 
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The  Court.  That  is  an  important  question  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Chandleb.  Kow  I  hold,  if  your  honor  please,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted farther  for  a  few  moments,  that  any  allegation  in  an  indict- 
ment which  is  material  is  binding,  no  matter  to  what  feature  of  the 
charge  it  relates.  Kow  in  the  case  in  Day  it  was  not  necessary  to 
make  out  an  offense  to  charge  that  the  party  was  carrying  the  mail 
under  a  contract.  But  they  did  charge  it,  and  the  court  held  that 
that  being  so  charged  and  being  material  any  variance  from  it  was  fatal. 
Now  they  charge  a  conspiracy  here  and  coming  together  of  these  de- 
fendants upon  the  subject-matter  of  these  nineteen  routes.  They  de- 
scend to  indicating  in  the  indictment  the  particular  wa^  in  which  they 
were  brought  together.  They  do  not  content  themselves  with  gener- 
ally saying  they  came  together,  conspired,  and  combined,  but  that  they 
were  brought  together  by  reason  of  a  mutual  interest,  wh?ch  they  then 
and  there  acquired  in  these  nineteen  contracts.  Kow,  having  brought 
these  persons  together  under  the  cementing  power  of  that  allegation, 
and  it  being  material,  they  cannot  depart  from  it ;  it  sticks  in  their  flesh. 
They  have  brought  them  together  in  no  other  way  in  a  criminal  union, 
except  by  that  allegation,  and  having  elected  to  so  present  them  as  con- 
spirators to  this  court,  and  this  jury,  they  are  bound  by  it.  That  is  the 
proposition  that  I  make. 

Now,  without  wearying  the  court  any  further  with  that  subject,  I  shall 
argue,  gentlemen,  to  you  that  that  is  the  interpretation  of  this  indict- 
ment. These  men  have  elected  to  say  just  how  these  parties  came  to- 
gether, and  they  have  told  you  in  the  language  of  this  charge  that  they 
became  mutually  interested  in  all  of  these  contracts.  They  have  not 
said  they  were  interesteil,  or  ex[)ected  to  interest  them  in  any  other 
way  in  the  subject-matter  of  this  conspiracy.  They  do  not  charge  their 
jiarticipation  in  this  matter  for  any  other  reason  or  motive  than 
the  joint  interest  which  they  acquired  in  it.  And  having  staked 
their  whole  case  upon  that,  that  these  parties  subsequently  became 
jointly  interested  in  these  contracts,  it  that  fails  this  prosecution 
disintegrates,  becomes  rarefied,  and  passes  off  in  broken  frag- 
ments. And  when  you  take  this  indictment  to  your  room  look  at  its 
language  carefully  under  whatever  instructions  may  be  given,  and  see 
if  that  is  not  the  correct  interpretation  of  it.  Inasmuch  as  you  are 
sworn  to  verify  this  indictment,  if  you  verify  auything  you  have  got  to 
verify  that  allegation  in  it,  and  if  you  cannot  on  your  oaths  verify  that 
yon  can  take  no  step  further. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  proposition  which  I  wish  to  briefly 
present  to  you.  This  charge  is  in  the  nature  of  getting  money  from  an 
individual  under  false  pretenses.  Supposeamancomes  to  you  and  wants 
to  get  your  watch,  and  he  tells  you  that  he  is  wealthy,  that  he  has  $50,000 
in  property,  or  that  he  is  related  to  certain  persona,  and  that  he  ha«  good 
iTetlit  and  has  money  in  bank.  You  let  him  have  the  watch  on  the 
strength  of  those  statements.  You  indict  him  for  getting  money  under 
false  pretenses.  Why  I  Simply  because  you  were  influenced  to  let 
him  have  that  piece  of  property  by  reason,  and  that  reason  alone,  of 
those  false  representations.  Now  two  things  have  to  be  established  be- 
fore you  can  go  into  a  criminal  court  and  convict  him,  and  the  rules  of 
law  are  no  different  when  the  Government  undertakes  to  prosecute  a 
party.  When  the  Government  comes  into  court  it  cannot  pervert  the 
rules  of  law  and  establish  one  system  of  justice  for  itself  and  leave  an- 
other system  for  individuals.  You  would  then  have  to  prove,  first,  that 
the  pretenses  that  he  made  to  you  were  false.  You  would  next  have  to 
prove  that  it  was  by  the  operating  cause  of  those  pretenses  that  you 
gave  up  your  watch. 
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Suppose,  for  instance,  precisely  the  same  case  now,  and  instead  of 
the  man  coming  to  you  alone,  be  came  to  you  with  credible  persons, 
with  whom  you  were  acquainted,  with  men  on  whose  word  you  relied, 
and  they  told  you  nothing  false,  but  told  you  what  in  their  opinion  was 
true,  that  this  man  if  you  would  let  him  have  the  watch  would  pay  for  it ; 
that  he  was  a  good  man,  would  live  up  to  his  word,  and  he  had  made 
now  these  false  pretenses  to  you.  These  other  men  coming  up  after- 
wards in  person  when  he  made  the  false  pretenses  had  no  part  in 
them.  He  had  not  got  the  watch,  and  these  other  parties  told  you  to 
let  him  have  it,  that  he  was  a  man  who  would  fulfill  his  obligation,  and 
that  he  would  pay  w  hether  he  had  any  property  or  not,  and  you  let  him 
have  the  watch  on  the  strength  of  what  they  said.  Could  a  criminal 
X)rosecution  be  maintained  against  that  man  for  getting  your  goods  under 
false  pretenses  f  I  say  no.  That  where  other  causes  intervene,  disturb 
the  identity  of  the  influences  of  the  defendant,  supplant  it,  become  the 
dominating  and  controlling  influence,  then  his  criminal  responsibility 
ceases.  And  upon  that  subject  I  wish  to  read  from  1st  of  Wharton's 
Criminal  Law,  section  160: 

The  iiiteipositioii  of  coucnireDt  vrills,  id  pursuance  of  a  cou  mon  plan,  makes  each 
confederate  liable  for  tlie  action  of  his  associates.  It  is  otlierx^ise,  however,  when  re- 
sptnsibility  is  haped,  not  on  intentional,  but  on  neglicent  injuries.  As  to  these  the 
rule  is,  that  casual  connection  between  negligence  and  damage  is'  broken  by  the  in- 
terposition of  independtnt,  responsible  human  action.  I  am  negligent  in  a  particular 
subject-matter.     Another  pert-on  moving  independently  comes  in,  and  either  negli- 

fently  or  maliciously  so  acts  as  to  make  my  negligence  injurious  to  a  third  person, 
f  so,  the  person  so  intervening  acts  as  a  non-conductor,  and  insulates  my  negligence, 
so  that  1  cannot  be  saed  for  the  mischief  which  the  peison  so  intervening  directly 
produces.  He  is  the  one  who  is  liable  to  the  person  injured.  I  may  be  liable  to 
the  party  whom  my  negligence  leads  into  difficulty,  but  I  am  not  liable  to  orhers  for 
the  negligence  which  he  alone  was  the  cause  of  making  operative.  We  may  expand  this 
rule  still  further,  and  hold  that  a  defendant,  no  matter  how  wrongful  may  have  been 
liis  conduct,  is  not  responsible  f(  r  the  acts  of  independent  parties  performed  on  the 
objects  of  the  crime  without  his  concert. 

Now,  I  say  there  is  not  a  single  order  made  here  on  the  unbroken  case 
of  these  defendants.  Petitions  have  intruded  themselves  into  this 
(ontroversy  by  the  multitude;  i)etitions  of  men  who  were  not  in 
concert  with  these  defendants;  petitions  of  men  ot  the  most  honorable 
character,  and  it  is  upon  these  petitions  that  these  orders  have  been 
made.  Kow  I  say  you  have  got  to  trace  the  responsibility  of  the  de- 
fendants through  all  parts  of  this  case  before  you  can  hold  them  liable. 
It  cannot  be  controverted,  or  will  not  be,  1  think,  that  petitions  were 
filed  in  these  respective  cases  by  persons  not  in  concert  with  the  defend- 
ants. 

Now  I  might  cite  other  authorities.  Here  is  one  in  10th  Metcalf 
which  holds  this: 

It  seems  to  us  that  when  money  or  other  property  is  obtained  by  a  sale  or  ex- 
change of  property,  effected  by  means  of  false  pretenses,  such  sale  or  exchange  ought 
to  be  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  and  that  the  false  pretenses  should  be  alleged  to  have 
been  made  with  a  view  to  eftecr  such  sale  or  exchange,  and  that  by  reason  thereof 
the  party  was  induced  to  buy  or  exchange,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Now  I  say  that  this  is  charged  to  be  a  conspiracy  by  which  these  men 
were  to  use  their  joint  influence  to  procure  money  from  the  United  States. 
J^oes  the  proof  establish  that  juopositiou  ?  Does  it  establish  that  a  dol- 
lar of  money  was  ever  paid  upon  the  influence  of  these  defendants-alone  f 
Not  at  all.  Nobody  tvill  pretend  that.  But  there  has  been  introduced 
into  this  matter  the  influence  of  Senators,  of  members  of  the  House, 
of  Cabinet  oflicers,  of  bankers,  of  business  men,  of  modest  and  ordinary 
residents  of  the  country,  men  actingandlivingin  every  relationand  every 
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capacity  of  life,  before  the  Postmaster-General  to  procure  the  payment 
of  this  money  finally  upon  these  contracts.  And  I  say  that  it  is  a  rule 
of  law  that  these  gentlemen  cannot  controvert,  that  before  they  can  hold 
that  there  was  an  intention  to  defraud  the  United  States  out  of  this 
money  they  must  show  such  a  series  of  acts  as  would  culminate,  if  not 
interrupted,  in  defrauding  the  United  States.  These  men  in  a  criminal 
oourt,  being  held  responsible  only  for  their  personal  conduct,  not  being 
chargeable  with  the  influences  which  co-operated  with  them,  if  those  in- 
tinences  were  independent  of  them,  for  results  brought  about  by  such 
oombination  of  influence,  being  responsible  only  for  what  their  influence 
did,  you  must  show  a  case  where  their  influence  alone,  if  uninterrupted, 
would  have  brought  this  money.  I  say  the  Government  has  made  no 
«uch  case.  It  has  destroyed  its  own  case  on  that  very  principle. 
It  commenced  with  the  first  route,  introducing  petitions  of  responsible, 
intelligent,  patriotic,  and  far-seeing  men,  introiiuced  them  by  the  multi- 
tude, addressed  to  this  very  subject-matter,  asking  the  Post-Ofiice  au- 
thorities to  do  this  very  thing.  Now- what  I  say  is  that  that  is  an  in  - 
dependent  influence.  That  influence  was  not  begotten  by  the  defendants. 
It  was  not  controlled  by  the  defendants  in  any  measure  except  merely 
in  one  or  two  instances  which  do  not  break  the  current  of  this  argument 
respecting  other  matters.  It  is  shown  that  some  of  these  defendants 
wrote  some  petitions  and  letters,  which  somebody  else  afterwards  signed, 
and  I  say  that  is  a  fact  that  is  too  imponderable  to  receive  notice  from 
anybody.  We  are  not  arguing  tlie  ett'ect  of  that.  I  will  not  insult  any 
man^s  intelligence  by  claiming  that  there  is  a  difference  in  responsibility, 
legally  or  morally,  if  you  sign  a  letter  written  yourself  and  sign  it  writ- 
ten by  me.  When  you  sign  it  you  adopt  it.  It  does  not  matter  what 
mechanical  force  was  employed  in  constructing  it.  When  it  is  signed 
by  you  it  is  yours.  So  that  this  talk  about  certain  parties  here  having 
written  certain  petitions,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  amounts  to  nothing 
in  my  mind,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  weary  you  with  talking  about  it. 

So  to  i-etum  to  the  proposition,  I  say  it  is  unanswerable  that  where 
the  influence  of  indei)endeut  parties  intervenes  in  accomplishing  a  result, 
that  a  party  on  trial  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  effect  of  that 
independent  influence.  And  where  the  influences  of  the  defendant  and 
tbe  influences  from  those  independent  sources  co-operate,  and  it  is  im- 
l)oaBible  for  an  intelligent  man  to  distinguish  between  the  force  of  the 
two  influences,  whp.re  one  began  and  the  other  left  off,  in  that  state  of 
case  you  are  in  such  a  confusion  of  mind  that  you  must  acquit. 

But  here  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  confusion  about  it.  Can  you 
fiuil  otherwise  as  honest  men  f  Now  I  put  it  to  you,  would  you  take  a 
dollar  out  of  a  man's  pocket  on  the  proof  that  these  defendants  procured 
the  order  to  be  made  increasing  the  trips  and  exi)editing  the  time  on 
the  Tongue  River  route?  It  is  just  as  well  to  simplify  this  case  and 
take  one  i-oute  as  a  sample  case.  This  Tongue  River  route  was  the  one 
which  was  held  up  to  you  by  Mr.  Bliss,  when  he  opened  the  case,  and  by 
3£r.  Ker  as  the  highest  type  of  turi>itude  in  the  case.  Here  was  a  route 
they  both  x^roclaimed  every  tissue  of  which  was  full  of  fraud.  The  se- 
cretions of  original  sin  were  in  all  parts  of  it  from  its  conception  until 
its  final  consummation,  so  that  you  are  justified  in  taking  this  Tongue 
River  route  and  measuring  all  the  other  routes  by  that.  !N^ow,  suppose 
that  was  the  only  route  in  this  case,  and  you  on  your  oaths  were  to  find 
what  influences  procured  the  expedition  and  increase  of  service  on  that 
route.  Xow^  can  there  he  any  question  about  that  ?  Would  you  not  have 
to  find  that  the  i)etition  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Saint  Paul,  of  Minne- 
a|H>li«,  the  iietitiou  of  General  Miles  of  all  the  mill  tary  authorities,  the  busi- 
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Bess  interests  at  Bismarck,  and  all  these  other  interests  which  have  beeo 
shown  in  thiscase  and  have  been  addressed  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
thing — wonld  you  not  have  to  yield  to  the  invincible  force  of  that,  and  say 
that  that  is  what  accomplished  it  ?    And  if  you  must  say  that,  you  mast 
acquit.    You  have  got  to  preserve  the  influence  of  the  defendants  as 
distinguished  from  the  influence  of  others  which  was  introduced  into  this 
case  to  the  final  result,  and  if  you  are  not  able  to  point  that  proposition 
to  the  effect  which  the  influence  of  the  defendants  had  upon  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  then  you  cannot  say  that  they  got  this  money  by 
reason  of  their  influence  if  their  acts  did  not  operate  upon  the  mind  or 
the  Postmaster-General  in  paying  this  money.    Kecollect  the  Postmaster- 
General  is  not  implicated ;  he  is  not  charged  with  fraud.    The  only 
charge  here  about  the  Postmaster-General,  which  I  will  speak  about 
briefly  in  a  moment,  is  that  he  was  deceived.    Omitting  that  mention 
of  the  Postmaster- General,  there  is  no  intimation  in  this  indictment  that 
he  did  anything  of  wrong  in  this  case.    Xow,  it  is  conclusively  proved 
that  not  a  dollar  of  money  could  have  got  out  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  by  reason  of  any  of  these  orders  without  that  money  was  drawn 
on  a  draft  signed  by  the  Postmaster-General ;  that  this  order  of  Brady 
was  simply  preparatory  in  its  nature.     It  was  no  final  order.    It  was 
an  order  that  finally  was  laid  before  the  Postmaster-General  and  he 
approved  it,  and  when  he  approved  it,  and  only  when  he  approved  it,  did 
it  ever  have  any  binding  force  as  authority  upon  the  auditor  to  take 
money  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

But  leaving  that  order  in  a  state  of  dispute  as  to  its  effect,  take  the 
strongest  case  the  Government  can  make,  there  is  no  pretense  here* 
that  Brady  had  any  authority  to  sign  any  warrant.  I  do  not  say  that 
he  had  not  a  right  to  make  an  order,  and  all  tliat.  He  could  not  sign 
any  warrant  to  draw  money  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  That 
had  to  be  signed  by  the  Postmaster-General  and  by  the  auditor,  and  by 
that  means  alone  could  money  be  got  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury* 
So  I  say  that  all  these  influences  which  led  up  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  fraud,  or  which  could  be  utilized  to  accomplish  the  fraud,  were 
influences  which  ultimately  and  finally  focalized  in  the  authority  of  the 
Postmaster-General.  He  approved  Brady's  order.  He  drew. the  war- 
rant and  paid  the  money.  He  signed  the  contract.  He  approved  all 
the  orders  of  increase  of  expedition  and  increase  of  trips.  So  that  the 
sum  of  power  which  finally  directed  this  thing  rested  in  the  Postmaster- 
General. 

Now  can  you  on  your  oaths  say  that  the  power  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  was  controlled  by  these  defendants,  independent  of  the  influ- 
ences that  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  personal  interviews  and 
by  written  appeals  and  applications  and  letters  from  this  multitudi'  of 
men  anxious  to  secure  this  result !  I  say  you  cannot,  as  honest  men^ 
find  that  fact.  It  is  not  in  the  case.  It  is  disproved,  and  unless  you 
can  find  it,  this  case  breaks  down. 

Were  there  a  conspiracy,  were  there  an  attem[)t  to  deceive,  you  must 
deceive.  They  make  a  play  upon  words  and  say  that  you  can  convict 
of  a  conspiracy  to  d»-ceive  without  the  actual  deception.  But  you  have 
got  to  intend  to  defraud  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
only  difterence  between  an  attempt  or  a  conspiracy  to  commit  a  crime 
and  the  commission  of  it  is,  that  in  the  one  case  you  agree,  make  up  your 
mind  to  commit  the  whole  crime,  and  you  take  some  step  towards  its. 
consummation.  The  other  case  is,  you  go  on  and  commit  the  whole 
crime. 

Now,  in  this  indictment,  if  they  have  alleged  anything,  they  have  al- 
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leged  that  the  crime  was  committed,  was  consummated — every  fi*aud  that 
these  men  intended  was  by  these  influences  accomplished.  Fow,  if  the 
intiaences  as  a<;taa11y  shown  did  not  operate,  or  if  the  inflnences  of 
the  defendants  did  not  operate  to  accomplish  this  fraud  or  this 
payment  of  money — I  will  not  call  it  a  fraud,  because  I  think  I  can 
show  you  in  fifteen  or  tw^enty  minutes  that  there  is  no  fraud 
either  contemplated  or  consummated,  but  to  do  what  was  done — 
if  the  influence  of  the  defendants  cannot  be  traced  from  ita 
beginning  to  its  end,  and  this  result  assigned  to  that  influence  aa 
its  eflect  exclusively,  then  they  have  no  case,  and  I  say  they  have 
disproved  that.  They  have  proved  that  he  made  these  orders 
on  the  Tongue  River  route  by  virtue  of  these  petitions.  Now,  they 
cannot  say  that  these  petitions  were  got  up  for  a  colorable  purpose  f 
that  they  "were  true  petitions  and  got  up  as  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
but  that  the  individual  influence  of  the  defendants  did  finally  operate 
to  control  this  matter,  because  they  have  not  alleged  that.  They  have 
alleged  that  this  property  and  money  was  got  by  these  petitions,  and 
not  by  the  defendants'  individual  influence  outside  of  the  petition* 
They  do  not  build  up  two  channels  by  which  they  approach  this  result. 
They  do  not  go  over  two  routes  to  reach  it.  Their  indictment  says  that 
this  mone^'  was  to  be  procured,  and  was  finally  procured,  by  means  of 
these  petitions,  not  by  means  of  anything  the  defendants  did  indepen- 
dent of  the  petitions," but  they  rest  their  case  ui)on  the  allegation  that 
these  petitions  were  the  cause  of  this  money  being  paid,  and  in  order  to 
charge  the  efiect  of  the  petitions  upon  the  defendants  in  the  indictment^ 
they  allege  the  petitions  were  false.  That  was  the  only  way  they  hoped 
to  reach  the  defendants.  They  did  not  pretend  to  reach  them  in  this 
indictment  in  any  other  way  over  and  above  these  petitions — outside  of 
these  x)etitions.  That  is  not  their  allegation.  The  allegation  is  that 
the  defendants  by  means  of  these  petitions,  which  they  said  were  false,, 
procured  this  money  to  be  paid.  They  cannot  now  say  that  th  e  money 
was  not  paid  by  means  of  these  petitions,  because  they  have  alleged  it 
was.    They  have  planted  their  case  upon  that  proposition. 

Now,  then,  there  is  only  one  element  left.  Are  those  petitions  false  f 
If  not  false,  the  money  having  been  procured  by  means  of  them,  then 
the  money  was  not  procured  by  false  representations,  but  procured  by 
truthful  representations  made  by  other  people  than  these  defendants* 
That  utterly  swallows  up  this  case,  unless  we  ar6  to  go  in  on  this  gen- 
eral plan  of  convicting  these  parties,  or  some  of  them,  because  of  some 
snp]K>sed  great  necessity,  some  great  moral  eff'ect  that  it  is  going  to  have 
ui>on  this  and  coming  generations — unless  that  is  to  be  substituted  for 
the  indictment.  If  we  are  going  to  add  here  to  this  charge  and  its  logi- 
cal effect,  then  we  have  got  to  prove  that  this  money  was  got  by  these 
l^etitions  that  they  have  charged  in  this  indictment.  They  have  got  to 
take  a  step  bej'ond  that,  and  show  that  these  petitions  which  procured 
the  moni»y  were  false  petitions.  Instead  of  that  they  have  proved  them 
to  be  absolutely  true. 

Now,  it  will  not  do,  and  I  do  not  want  you,  gentlemen,  to  yield  your 
judgment  to  any  such  seductive  argument  that  they  will  make,  that 
these   petitions  were  a  mere  matter  of  form.     Why,  my  friend  Ker^ 
when   he  optmed   this    case,  after   looking   over  these   petitions    for 
eight    weeks  with  all  that  penetrating  power  of  scrutiny  which  he 
possesses,  told  you  in  the  first  five  minutes  of  his  argument  that 
these   i)etitions   individually   were   as    innocent    as    sleeping   babes ; 
not  as  innocent  as  waking  babes,  which  is  a  tolerably  high  degree 
of  innocence,  but  actually  as  innocent  as  sleeping  babes.    But  he 
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said  if  you  put  them  all  together  there  is  a  craft  in  them.  Well,  I 
never  knew  before  that  you  could  put  forty  thousand  or  five  or  ten 
acts  just  as  innocent  as  sleeping  babes  together  and  distill  a  crime 
out  of  it.  Is  not  that  new  f  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man's  mind  under- 
taking to  be  mocked  by  any  such  illogic  as  that!  Now,  that  looks 
absurd  to  me.  I  am  not  as  penetrating  as  my  brother  Ker,  but  so  far 
as  I  can  look  into  a  subject  it  seems  to  me  if  you  start  with  innocence 
and  have  innocence  all  along  the  line  and  terminate  with  innocence  that 
you  have  not  much  criminal  foundation.  And  Mr.  Merrick,  who  will 
try  to  persuade  you  that  the  foundations  of  the  Government  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  gravity  of  this  offense  before  he  gets  through  with  it,  had 
occasion  to  bestow  freezing  notice  on  these  petitions  some  time  ago.  If 
I  could  turn  to  Mr.  Bliss's  opening  speech,  although  I  do  not  want  to 
read  too  much  to  you,  you  would  see  and  you  may  recollect  that  Mr. 
Bliss  said  this  whole  piece  of  supreme  wickedness  rested  on  these  peti- 
tions, these  false  petitions,  these  forged  petitions,  these  fictitious  peti- 
tions. That  is  where  Colonel  Bliss  started.  Now,  here  are  two  vol- 
umes and  four  or  five  more  to  come,  I  believe,  but  after  we  get  through 
the  second  volume^and  reach  the  1690th  page  Mr.  Merrick  under  a  high 
state  of  inspiration  arose  and  said  solemnly : 

I  attach  but  little  iiD)tortaiice  to  those  petitioDs  auyhow.  What  if  Senators  did 
fiign  them?  What  if  meu  distinguished  iu  office  did  sigu  them.  Brady  was  put  in 
his  place  as  the  trusted  officer  of  the  law  to  learn  and  know  the  facts,  and  not  to  be 
an  antomatOD  in  the  hands  of  a  member  of  Congress  to  spend  public  money  at  hi» 
bidding.  It  \^8  Brady's  official  duty,  and  he  violated  his  trust  of  office  so  frequently, 
«o  plainly,  so  palpably,'  &c. 

Now,  when  they  start  out  in  the  indictment  with  lajingthe  founda- 
tions of  this  crime  in  these  alleged  false  petitions,  and  when  Mr.  Bliss, 
in  opening  the  case  to  the  jury  informed  them  that  thefc?e  petitions  were 
infected  with  fraud  and  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end,  thatthey  were 
forged,  that  they  were  fictitious,  that  they  were  untrue  in  statement,  be 
conceded  something.  He  conceded  the  fact  that  in  his  mind  and  in  the 
ambition  of  the  prosecution  they  must  rest  conviction  upon  proving  that 
43tate  of  afitairs.  That  is  all  the  means  for  getting  the  money  that  they 
had  which  were  fraudulent.  They  do  not  sny  that  we  went  personally  to 
the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  and  told  him  falsehoods,  but 
they  say  that  Brady  agreed  beforehand  as  a  part  of  this  conspiracy  that 
these  orders  should  be  made  by  means  of  these  false  petitions. 

.Mr.  Ker.  If  your  honor  please,  I  do  pot  like  generally  to  intemipt 
counsel,  but  it  seems  to  me  in  this  case,  when  he  has  undertaken  to  ar- 
gue from  the  indictment  that  is  the  foundation  of  this  charge,  that  he 
certainly  ought  to  argue  from  the  state  of  facts  mentioned  in  the  indict- 
ment. I  call  your  honor's  attention,  and  I  call  my  friend's  attention,  to 
the  fact  that  the  indictment  states  plainly  and  specifically  that  these 
petitions  were  to  be  gotten  up  by  ditt'erent  people,  that  they  were  to  be  un- 
true petitions,  and  that  they  were  to  be  filed  in  the  department,  not  as 
the  ba*sis  of  an  onler  for  obtaining  money  from  the  Government,  but  as 
a  means  of  deceit  to  deceive  the  Postmaster-General  at  the  head  of 
that  department.  The  matter  that  is  mentioned  in  the  indictment  upon 
which  the  orders  were  to  be  made  is  the  oaths.  Those  oaths  were  to  be 
untrue  and  Bra<ly  was  to  make  the  order  for  the  increase  in  accordance 
with  the  false  oaths.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Chandler  wants  to  misstate 
this  case,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  sit  quietly  by  and  allow  him  to 
assert  that  this  is  in  the  indictment,  which  is  nowhere  contained  in  it. 
There  are  two  separate  allegations,  and  reading  them  together  they  ai-e 
very  plain  and  very  specific.  The  first  one  is  on  page  15,  which  states 
that  they  were  to  get  up  these  false  petitions,  and  the  next  allegation 
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in  regard  to  them  is  that  these  petitions  were  to  be  filed  iu  the  office, 
and  by  means  of  the  said  false  and  fraudulent  petitions  and  applica- 
tions for  additional  service  and  increase  of  expedition  on  and  over  the 
«aid  post-routes  so  to  be  made  [reading  from  indictment] — 

and  eigned  aud  filed  in  the  said  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  as 
aforesaid ;  and  the  said  false  and  frandaleut  oaths  and  statements  of  the  number  of  men 
aud  animals  necessary  and  required  to  carry  the  said  mail  on  and  over  the  said  post 
Tontes  with  increased  speed  and  by  a  schedule  of  a  less  number  of  hours,  so  to  be  made, 
«»ig:iied,  and  tiled  in  the  said  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  as 
aforesaid;  and  the  said  false  and  untrue  dates  so  to  be  marked  upon  the  said  petitions 
and  papers  as  aforesaid  ;  aud  the  said  false  aud  untrue  brief  statements  and  descrip- 
tious  of  the  contents  and  subject-matter  of  the  said  papers  to  be  inclosed  in  the  said 
^•nvelopes,  covers,  and  jackets,  and  so  to  be  indorsed  and  written  upon  the  outside  of 
tLe  said  envelopes,  covers,  and  jackets  aforesaid,  tl  ereby  fraudulently  to  deceive  the 
f!^d  Postmaster-General  as  such  head  of  the  said  Post-Oti^ce  Department  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  business  of  the  Post-Office  Depaitmeut. 

!Now,  in  a  separate  allegation  it  mentions  the  oath  that  was  to  be  false 
and  was  to  be  out  in  the  jacket,  but  was  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  cal- 
<?ulation  upon  which  the  order  was  to  be  made.  They  are  separate  and 
distinct,  and  I  think  when  my  friend  says  they  were  the  basis,  or  we  have 
urged  they  were  the  basis,  upon  which  the  order  was  made,  that  he  is 
lalK>ring  under  a  mistake,  and  ought  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Ghandlfr.  Of  course  I  am  glad  to  be  corrected  by  my  brother 
Ker.  He  has  been  very  kind  in  keeping  us  in  a  proper  state  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  case  from  the  beginning;  but  I  have  become  so  imbued  with 
nn*  own  notions  that  I  really  will  have  to  stick  to  what  I  have  said. 
>'ow,  does  not  he  say  just  what  I  say  in  effect!  He  says  that  these 
lietitions  were  first  to  be  gotten  up  aud  then  they  were  to  be  filed,  which 
was  another  step  with  the  petitions,  and  then  they  were  to  go  into  jack- 
ets, and  then  there  were  to  be  certain  indorsements  on  the  jackets,  and 
through  this  process  of  incubation  they  were  to  go  until  they  finally 
reached  the  Postmaster  General,  and  they  were  to  overwhelm  him  with 
deception  because  they  were  fraudulent  in  their  inception.  Xow,  this  in- 
<lictment  says  that  these  parties  conspired  then  and  there  frauduently 
to  write  and  sign  and  cause  and  procure  to  be  written  and  signed  a 
large  number  of  fraudulent  letters  and  communications  aud  false  and 
fraudulent  petitions  and  applications  to  the  Postmaster-General  for  ad- 
<litional  service  and  increase  of  expedition  on.eachof  the  routes  as  afore- 
.said.  That  allegation  is  the  first  allegation  of  fraud-in  the  indictment. 
It  is  true  that  he  tries  to  trace  the  effect  of  that  fraud  through  several 
other  allegations,  Imt  all  the  fraud  complained  of  has  its  root  and  semi- 
nal principle  in  that  allegation  that  these  were  to  be  false  letters,  com- 
munications, and  papers. 

]Now,  unhappily  for  this  great  and  compassionate  Government  it 
turns  out  that  its  most  respect  3d  citizens  got  these  up,  and  they  are 
true.  That  ought  not  to  be  a  disappointment  to  the  Government. 
The  Government  really  ought  to  be  happy  over  this  result.  When  the 
truth  has  been  disclosed  to  them,  and  all  this  deej)  burden  o^'  fraud 
which  has  rested  on  the  mind  and  in  the  apprehension  ot  the  distinguished 
i'ounsel  here  has  been  dissipated  by  one  clear,  strong  flash  of  truth, 
they  ought  to  be  pleased,  instead  of  looking  sad,  aud  they  ought  to 
take  a  step  further  and  dismiss  the  case.  I  suppose  before  they  get 
through,  after  we  have  sufficiently  indurated  these  facts  into  theii* 
minds,  so  that  they  appreciate  the  strength  and  righteousness  of  this 
matter,  they  will  dismiss  the  case,  although  my  friend  Ker  does  not 
look  much  like  it  now.  I  am  willing,  gentlemen,  that  you  should  take 
this  indictment,  and  if  you  do  not  say  on,  your  oaths  as  intelligent  men 
tliat  the  spring  and  foundation  of  this  so-called  frard  is  located  in  these 
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alleged  false  petitions,  then  my  argam  ent  will  have  no  effect  upon  you. 
That  is  the  way  the  indictment  looks  to  me,  and  if  I  have  so  miscon- 
ceived it  I  am  not  capable  of  aiding  you  in  coming  to  a  proper  conclu- 
sion. 

Now,  as  my  time  is  almost  u]),  I  will  leave  that  branch  of  the  subject^ 
with  the  conscionsness  that  I  am  right  about  that  being  the  origin  and 
commencement  of  this  alleged  fraud.  You  have  got  to  find  that  they 
agreed  together  before  it  was  done — not  that  it  was  done,  that  these 
parties  did  introduce  in  the  course  of  this  business  certain  papers  that 
were  not  accurate  in  all  respects.  That  will  not  do.  Yoa  have  got  to 
find  that  General  Brady  ard  Mr.  Turner  and  these  parties,  whether 
they  met  at  some  place  or  not,  did  agree  that  false  i)etitions  should  be 
gotten  up  to  x)romote  this  business,  that  those  false  petitions  should  be  the 
means,  and  should  be  used  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators  as  the  means 
to  defraud  the  Government.  You  have  got  to  find  that  agreement  and 
to  find  that  the  pe.itions  were  gotten  up  by  them  and  not  by  others^ 
because  the  indictment  does  not  charge  the  petitions  to  have  been  got- 
ten up  by  others.  They  were  to  use  petitions  gotten  up  by  them.  Then 
you  have  got  to  take  the  next  step  and  find  that  they  were  fraudulent^ 
ifalse,  fictitious,  and  forged.  Then  you  have  got  to  find  that  they  oper- 
ated to  take  this  money  out  of  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  and 
then  you  have  got  to  find  the  additional  fact  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  defrauded.  The  Government  has  got  to  prove 
all  these  things.  Xow  let  us  look  at  this  question  of  fraud  a  minute. 
Suppose  I  come  to  you  and  I  tell  a  hio^hly-colored  story  about  my  wealth 
and  my  relations  and  my  ability  to  pay,  and  want  to  buy  a  horse  of  you. 
Vou  sell  me  the  horse.  I  do  not  pay  for  it.  You  are  injured  by  my 
misrepresentations.  I  have  committed  a  fraud  on  you  by  making  the 
false  representations  first,  and  then  by  getting  something  of  you  for 
which  I  give  you  no  value.  Both  have  to  exist  in  onler  to  make  the 
fraud.  If  I  come  to  you  another  time  and  tell  you  precisely  the  same 
story  and  want  to  buy  your  horse,  and  you  do  not  ask  but  a  hundred 
dollars,  and  I  pay  you  the  hundred  dollars,  you  are  not  defrauded. 
The  false  statements  and  false  pretenses  are  precisely  the  same  in  both 
cases,  but  you  cannot  go  into  any  court  and  have  any  redress  against 
me  for  the  misstatements,  simply  because  it  did  not  operate  to  do  you 
any  injury.  Therefore  they  cannot  lug  in  these  false  petitions  and  go 
no  further.  They  have  got  to  prove  that  they  operated  to  take 
money  from  the  United  States,  and  they  have  got  to  prove  that 
the  money  that  was  taken  from  the  United  States  there  was  nothing 
rendered  for,  no  equivalent  of  any  value.  If  the  United  States  got  the 
value  of  all  it  paid,  the  false  pretenses  amount  to  nothing,  the  false 
petitions  amount  to  nothing.  It  must  be  defrauded  and  the  intentiou 
must  have  been  ultimately  to  defraud,  that  is  to  get  something  without 
leaving  an  equivalent,  and  the  Government  has  got  to  provosthat.  Now 
take  this  Bismarck  and  Tongue  River  route  as  a  sample.  They  have 
got  to  prove  that  the  service  on  the  Bismarck  and  Tongue  River  route 
as  actually  rendered  was  not  worth  what  the  Government  paid  for  it. 
Upon  that  subject  there  has  not  been  one  grain  of  proof;  not  one  parti 
cle  of  proof.  Are  they  to  leave  you  here  to  guess  that  the  Government 
was  defrauded  f  Are  you  going  to  sfeculate  upon  that  subject !  If  that 
be  a  vital  question  in  this  case,  and  that  is  left  to  your  speculation,  then 
the  verdict  instead  of  resting  upon  proof  rests  upon  your  speculation 
and  upon  your  guessing.  The  law  is  that  all  the  facts  necessary  to 
make  out  the  charge  must  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  All 
the  conditions  of  crime  must  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.- 
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Ttey  cannot  prove  a  part  of  them  and  stop  there  and  leave  the  rest  to 
tlie  guess-werk  of  the  jury.  To  simplify  this  matter  I  will  say  that 
it  needs  the  same  kind  of  proof  to  establish  an  injury  against  the  Gov- 
ernment or  a  contemplated  injury  as  it  does  against  an  individual. 
Xhere  is  no  difference.  Supx)0se  a  party  made  misrepresentations  to  you 
dlM>at  a  piece  of  property  and  got  you  to  buy  it,  and  after  you  got  the  prop- 
erty you  fonnd  it  was  worth  all  that  he  said  it  was  worth  and  more, 
%voald  that  amount  to  anything?  Could  you  go  into  a  court  and  get 
»ny  redress  I  The  misrepresentations  were  made  but  you  must  have 
received  an  injury.  This  is  decided  in  13  Wallace,  with  explicitness. 
Jt  applies  to  equity  law,  and  common  law,  and  criminal  law.  Every 
l>ranch  of  the  law  rests  upon  that  principle.  There  cannot  be  a  case 
maintained  in  a  court  of  equity,  which  is  a  court  of  conscience,  without 
two  things  .concurring :  first,  the  fraudulent  representations,  and  next, 
the  injury  resulting  from  them ;  nor  can  you  go  into  a  court  of  law  or 
into  a  criminal  «ourt  and  make  any  kind  of  a  case  against  a  man  on  the 
ground  of  criminal  fraud,  unless  you  show  the  deception  that  was  prac- 
ticed upon  you,  and  that  you  let  your  property  go  in  consequence  of 
that  deception,  and  that  you  are  injured.  Now,  why  did  they  not  put 
fiome  man  on  the  stand  to  tell  you  whether  the  carrying  of  the  United 
States  mail  was  worth  less  to  the  United  States,  under  the  circumstances 
which  the  evidence  showed  it  was  carried  over  the  Bismarck  and  Tongue 
Uiver  route,  than  it  cost  the  United  States  to  carry  it  f  I  say  they 
are  bound  to  do  that  before  they  can  make  any  cjise.  If  in  this  con- 
spiracy to  defraud,  the  parties  are  charged  with  using  certain  means 
to  do  a  certain  thing,' it  must  be  shown  that  if  they  had  used  those 
means,  and  if  they  did  those  things,  fraud  would  have  resulted.  Did 
they  ask  anybody  what  it  was  worth  to  carry  the  United  States  mail 
the  number  of  times  that  it  was  carried  from  Bismarck  to  Tongue  River  ! 
Has  anybodj^  been  sworn  on  that  subject !  Not  at  all.  How  do  you 
know  that  the  Government  was  defrauded  by  carrying  the  mail  on  the 
Bismarck  and  Tongue  River  route  f 

Mr.  Mebbick.  We  offered  the  evidence,  but  the  court  would  not  allow 
it8  introduction. 

^r.  Chandler.  You  did  not  offer  it. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  Oh,  yes,  we  did. 

Mr.  Chandleb.  No,  sir.  If  the  court  did  not  allow  it,  it  was  because 
they  only  had  evidence  so  remote  from  the  issue  that  it  would  not  tend 
to  prove  the  fact ;  and  if  they  have  lost  the  last  end  of  their  case  in  the 
wilderness  of  impossibility  it  is  not  our  fault.  That  is  where  this  case 
does  end.  It  is  an  awfulij^  expansive  case  on  the  ground.  It  is  full  of 
atmosphere.  It  is  terribly  rarefied  in  appearance ;  but  when  you  reduce 
it  to  some  substance  under  the  condensing  hifluence  of  a  few  well-settled 
principles  of  law  it  really  collapses  into  smaller  size  than  the  structure 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Ker. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  The  court  said  that  question  was  not  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Chandleb.  I  am  coming  to  that.  The  court  said  that  whether 
this  route  oaght  to  be  expedited  or  not  for  the  public  good  wa«  a  ques- 
tion you  could  not  prove.  That  is  what  the  court  said.  That  the  court 
would  presume  that  the  public  good  required  it  to  be  expedited,  and  in- 
creased. Now,  then,  that  question  being  taken  out  of  the  controversy, 
it  being  presumed  that  the  expedition  and  increase  of  service  was  for 
the  public  good,  the  only  remaining  question  is,  was  too  much  paid 
for  itf 

The  OouBT.  No.  You  misunderstand.  The  court  said  that  it  would 
presume  that  every  officer  did  his  duty. 
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Mr.  Chandler.  Very  well.  Has  that  presumption  perished  in  the 
progress  of  this  case,  or  doe«  it  still  reign  supreme  over  the  ca^•i  at  this 
hour? 

The  Court.  Suppose  they  prove  that  the  public  officer  who  ordered 
the  expedition  of  the  route  had  been  bribed,  what  would  become  of  the 
presuuiptiou  f 

Mr.  <3handl£R.  I  will  answer  the  court  in  this  way :  This  is  not  a  eou- 
spiracy  to  bribe  anybody.  It  is  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  State^^ 
to  get  something  for  nothing.  Now  if  your  honor  will  permit  me  to 
answer  your  honor's  suggestion 

The  Court  .  [Interposing.]  The  bribery  of  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General was  part  of  the  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Very  well.  Let  us  put  that  in  to  make  weight  at 
this  exigency.  The  conspiracy  finally  was  to  defraud  the  United  States^ 
no  matter  by  what  means  it  was  to  be  accomplished,  bribery  or  false 
oaths,  or  anything  else.  Now  the  point  I  am  pressing  on  theattentioii 
of  the  jury  and  the  court  is  that  if  all  these  means  had  been  used  and 
a  certain  resnlt  reached,  that  result  must  work  fraud  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States ;  and  if  they  show  everything  they  have 
claimed,  and  then  it  appears  that  the  Government  of  the  United  State* 
instead  of  being  defrauded  was  benefited,  I  say  they  cannot  turn  the 
current  of  this  great  ease  oft'  into  the  little  sluice  of  bribery.  They  have 
got  to  stand  on  their  indictment. 

The  Court.  Then  if  the  Government  owes  you  a  thousand  dollars 
and  you  cannot  get  it,  and  you  counterfeit  a  bond  for  a  thousand  dollars^ 
and  do  the  work  well  and  circulate  it  and  get  the  thousand  dollars,  the 
Government  has  not  sustained  any  loss!  The  Government  owed  you  the 
thousand  dollars  and  you  have  got  it,  although  in  an  irregular  way  to 
be  sure.    I  do  not  suppose  you  w^ould  take  that  to  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  will  answer  that  by  asking  your  honor  this  ques- 
tion, because  I  would  like  to  be  very  candid  with  your  honor :  If  four  or 
five  of  us  were  indicted  for  consi)iracy  to  defraud  the  United  States^ 
and  it  did  not  turn  out  that  we  had  defrauded  the  United  States, 
would  j'our  honor  have  me  convicted  on  that  indictment,  because  they 
had  shown  in  the  course  of  the  trial  that  I  had  forged  a  bond  on  the 
United  States  ?  If  so,  then  I  am  answered.  If  not  so,  I  am  not  an- 
swered. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  answer  on  the  part  of  a  public 
officer  who  has  entered  into  a  conspiracy  t  j  violate  his  oath  and  duty 
of  office  to  say  that  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  he  did  not  do  any- 
thing but  what  he  as  an  officer  ought  to  have  done. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  do  not  say  it  is  an  excuse,  if  your  honor  please,  but 
what  I  do  say  is  this  :  That  if  ten  men  or  forty  men  are  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  do  anything,  and  if  from  the  whole  evidence  of  the  case 
the  proof  is  that  only  one  of  the  forty  did  an  act  which  he  might  have 
been  punished  for  under  other  circumstances,  that  that  fact  does  not 
t^nd  to  prove  tlie  conspiracy. 

The  Court.  I  am  assuming  that  the  conspiracy  is  established. 

Mr.  Chandler.  So  am  I,  if  your  honor  please. 

The  Court.  That  the  conspiracy  to  do  the  act  is  established.  I  say, 
if  that  is  established,  then  the  fact  that  the  public  received  benefit  from 
the  expedition  and  increase  of  service  is  no  defense. 

Mr.  Chandler.  If  your  honor  please,  I  differ  with  the  court  most 
radically  upon  that  subject,  and  I  shall  claim  the  right  to  argue  that 
question. 

The  Court.  I  say  that  is  my  present  impression. 
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Mr.  Chandler.  Certainly;  and  I  propose  to  change  it  by  the  per- 
suasive argument  of  which  I  am  capable,  if  your  honor  please.  [Laugh- 
t€rJ 

Tne  Court.  You  have  got  us  into  a  good  mood  now. 

\Mt.  Chandler  here  took  his  seat.] 

The  Court.  Do  you  wish  to  adjourn! 

Mr.  Chandler.  TRising.]  1  understood  the  court  to  intimate  that  it 
vnshed^to  adjourn,  because  Mr.  Merrick  was  in  a  good  humor.  What 
few  remarks  I  have  to  make,  I  would  as  soon  make  now  as  at  any 
other  time. 

The  Court.  I  hope  you  will  not  close  to-day. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  do  not  think  your  honor  ought  to  make  me  an  ob- 
ject of  satire  now.    I  have  been  reasonably  modest  in  this  case,  and  * 
have  not  said  half  as  much  as  m}'  friend  Mr.  Merrick. 

Mr.  Merrick.  You  are  one  out  of  twelve,  and  I  am  only  one  out  of 
three. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Yes;  but  they  keep  their  principal  counsel  in  the 
shade  and  under  cover.  The  brains  of  this  business  are  outside.  [Great 
laughter.] 

The  Court.  [To  the  audience.]  We  must  have  no  such  outbursts. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I^ow,  if  your  honor  please,  the  point  which  I  think  is 
nnanswerable,  yielding  to  every  suggestion  which  the  court  has  made,  is 
that  when  parties  are  charged  with  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United 
States,  all  they  can  be  held  to  is  this :  That  if  they  had  succeeded  it  would 
have  defrauded  the  United  States.  The  only  difference  between  charg- 
ing the  crime  in  its  inception  and  the  crime  in  its  consummation  is  this: 
W  hen  the  crime  is  finally  matured  and  concluded,  then  it  is  a  fraud 
ai>on  the  United  States.  The  statutes  are  full  of  condemnation  of  fraud 
ajBraiust  the  United  States.  ^N^ow  the  statute  lias  taken  up  crime  in  its  ip- 
i^eption,  but  it  is  the  same  kind  of  crime  in  its  inception  as  it  is  when  it 
is  fully  consummated;  and  the  intent  of  the  conspirators  must  have  been 
to  <lo  that  which,  if  done,  would  have  been  denounced  by  the  statute 
which  punishes  fraud  in  its  consummation. 

The  Court.  Do  you  not  know  that  one  of  these  provisions  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes — I  know  you  are  acquainted  with  it — makes  it  a  crime 
for  any  officer  of  the  Government;  to  accept  money  for  allowing  a  claim 
or  for  facilitating  any  claim  against  the  Government! 

Mr.  Chandler.  Certainly. 

The  Court.  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  crime  for  that  officer  to  enter 
into  a  conspiracy  with  any  person  to  allow  claims  of  that  character. 
Suppose  such  a  conspiracy  should  be  proved  in  court,  could  the  de- 
fendant be  acquitted  if  he  could  show  that  the  claim  was  a  just  claim 
agsiinst  the  Government;  that  the  Government  ought  to  pay  that  claim; 
that  policy  and  justice  demanded  that  the  claim  should  be  paidf  I  do 
not  think  it  would  affect  the  case  at  all.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  matter 
of  expedition  upon  these  routes.  That  may  have  been  very  well  in  view 
of  public  i)olicy.  It  was  manifestly  the  opinion  of  General  Sherman 
that  it  would  save  the  Array  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  certain  cases,  and 
did,  as  the  Post-Office  Department  established  a  picket-line  through 
the  Indian  country.  Well,  in  that  view  of  public  policy  it  was  right 
that  the  increase  of  service  and  expedition  were  ordered.  But  suppose 
it  was  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  the  officer  who  made 
that  order  for  expedition  was  in  the  pay  of  the  contractors,  and  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  prearranged  by*  which  such  expedition  and  in- 
4;rea«$e  of  service  were  to  be  allowed,  is  the  benefit  which  the  public 
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derives  from  picketing  these  lines  to  a<5quit  the  conspirators  t  That  I 
understand  to  be  the  drift  of  your  argument. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Will  your  honor  let  me  say  what  I  think  about  it? 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  will  be  pleased  to  do  so.  Let  me  put  a  question 
which  I  think  illnstrates  this  principle :  Suppose  I  have  a  claim  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  which  ought  to  be  paid,  and  which  is 
audited  and  I  go  to  an  officer  and  I  tell  him  I  will  give  him  a  hundred 
dollars  if  he  will  allow  that  claim  and  he  takes  the  hundred  dollars, 
where  is  the  violation  of*  law !  It  is  here.  He  is  indictable  for  re- 
ceiving a  bribe  and  I  am  indictable  forgiving  a  bribe.  There  is  no  con- 
spiracy between  us  at  all  to  collect  a  false  claim.  Eecollect,  if  your 
honor  please,  that  the  animating  principle  of  this  charge  is  that  it  was 
to  collect  a  false  claim.  Now,  if  I  were  indicted  for  conspiracy  with 
the  officer  to  whom  I  have  given  this,  money  to  allow  a  just  claim ; 
if  I  were  indicted  for  a  conspiracy  to  collect  a  false  claim,  would  it 
not  be  necessary  for  the  Government,  having  elected  that  criminal 
ground  to  stand  upon,  to  prove  that  the  claim  was  false  !  If  they  had 
indicted  me  alone  for  offering  a  bribe  I  will  admit  I  could  make  no 
answer  thsLt  the  claim  was  good.  If  the  officer  were  indicted  for  taking 
the  bribe  he  could  make  no  such  answer,  because  the  law  forbids  biui 
from  taking  money  to  influence  his  judgment  in  any  way,  and  it  is  not 
an  element  in  the  case.  Th«  single  question  is,  did  he  have  a  matter 
pending  before  him  which  he  had  a  right  to  act  upon  officially,  and  did 
he  take  money  to  do  it  f  But  if  they  charge  me  and  that  officer  with 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States  by  collecting  a  false  claim,  I 
say  by  all  the  rules  of  law  they  must  prove  the  charge,that  they  make 
against  us.    That  is  the  distinction. 

The  Court.  I  will  tura  you  over  to  Mr.  Merrick  for  reply. 

Mr.  Merrick.  As  your  honor  suggests,  I  am  to  reply,  I  prefer  that 
there  should  be  a  broader  foundation  laid  for  my  benefit,  and  I  ask  that 
brother  Chandler  may  reflect  on  it  overnight  and  improve  it  a  little. 

The  Court.  We  will  give  him  a  chance.    Adjourn  the  court. 

At  this  point  (3  o'clock  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,    AUGUST    17,    1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Chandler.  [Resuming.]  Kyour  honor  please,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  I  called  your  honor's  attention  yesterday  to  a  case  which  I 
would  like  again  to  mention,  reported  in  the  12th  of  Clarke  and  Finney^ 
page  236,  O'Connor  and  others  against  Queen  : 

Upon  the  second  question  [ante,  page  2iU]  we  all  agree  in  opinion  that  the  findings 
of  the  jury  upon  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  counts  of  the  indictment  are  not 
supportable  in  law.  With  respect  to  the  first  and  second  counts,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  jury  not  only  liud  the  eight  defendants  to  be  guilty  of  a  joint  conspiracy 
charged  in  each  of  these  counts,  but  also  find  a  certain  number  of  those  eight  defend- 
ants to  have  been  guilty  of  separate  and  distinct  conspiracies  under  the  same  counts. 
With  respect  to  the  third  count — because  they  find  three  of  the  defendants  guilty  of  a 
conspiracy  to  effect  part  only  ;  and  Thomas  Tienir-y  a  still  smaller  part  of  the  oi>jectH 
mentioned  in  the  third  count.  And  a  similar  objection,  in  point  of  principle,  applies 
to  the  findings  upon  the  fourth  count,  on  which  all  are  found  giiilty  of  the  whole  of 
the  charges  except  Mr.  Tiemey,  who  is  found  guilty  of  part  only  ;  and  the  reason  an4 
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^roand  for  sQcb  opinion  is  this:  That  as  each  count  of  the  indictment  charges  one 
conspiracy  or  unlawful  agreement,  and  no  more  than  one,  against  all  the  defendants 
in  such  count,  bO  the  Jury  could  find  only  one  conspiracy  or  unlawful  agreement  on 
each  separate  count,  for  though  it  was  competent  to  the  jury  to  find  one  conspiracy 
on  each  count,  and  to  have  included  in  that  finding  all  or  any  number  of  the  defend- 
ants, yet  it  was  not  competent  for  them  to  find  some  of  the  defendants  guilty  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  effect  one  or  more  of  the  objects  stated,  and  others  of  the  defendants  guilty 
of  a  conspiracy  to  effect  others  of  the  objects  stated;  because  that  is,  in  truth,  finding 
sieverai  conspiracies  on  a  count  which  charges  only  one.  The  case  of  The  King  V9, 
Hempstead,  [s.},  is  strong  in  support  of  this  principle  when  applied  to  the  case  of  lar- 
ceny.   The  indictment  contains  one  charge :  the  jury  cannot  find  more  than  one. 

We  therefore  agree  that  the  findings  of  the  jury  on  the  first  four  counts  of  the  indict- 
ment are  not  authorized  by  law,  and  are  incorrectly  entered  upon  the  record. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  If  my  brother  Chandler  will  allow  me,  in  order  that  I 
may  understand  more  distinctly  than  I  now  do,  the  question  which  he 
raises  upon  the  indictment  in  connection  with  the  remark  just  made,  I 
would  ask  where  in  the  indictment  it  is  found  that  all  these  parties  are 
charged  as  mutually  interested  in  the  contracts  specified  in  that  indict- 
ment? 

The  CoiTBT.  You  have  your  reply. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  only  wanted  to  know.  1  will  say  to  my  learned 
brother  now,  that  the  charge,  as  stated  in  its  breadth,  is  not  in  the 
indictment. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Very  well.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  interrupts 
because  I  want  to  see  the  drift  of  their  minds  in  this  case.  I  want  to 
see  if  possible  the  principle  upon  which  they  rest  this  prosecution.  Now, 
the  gentleman  says  that  that  is  not  in  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Allow  me,  Mr.  Chandler,  to  read  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Chandler.  1  know  where  it  is.  It  is  on  page  14  of  the  indict- 
ment. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Read  it,  Mr.  Henkle. 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Reading:] 

And  that  thereupon  and  thereafter,  to  wit,  on  the  said  twenty- third  day  of  May,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  at  the  county  and 
District  aforesaid,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  court,  the  said  several  con- 
tracts and  agreements  so  made  between  the  said  United  States  of  America  a  d  the 
aaidJohn  W.  Dorsey  and  the  said  John  R.  Miner  and  the  said  John  M.  Peck  as  afore- 
said, were  in  full  force,  effect,  existence,  and  operation ;  and  then  and  there,  to  wit, 
on  tlje  said  twenty-third  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hunlred 
and  seventy-nine,  at  the  county  and  District  aforesaid,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
said  court,  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck,  together  wit  h 
one  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  and  one  Harvey  M.  Vaileand  one  MontfortC.  Rerdell  were  then 
and  there  mutually  interested  in  the  said  contracts  and  agreements  made  between  the 
said  United  States  of  America  and  the  said  John  W,  Dorsey  and  the  said  Jolni  R. 
Miner  aud  the  said  John  M.  Peck  for  carrying  and  transporting  the  said  mails  on  and 
over  the  said  post-routes  numbered  46li}2  and  46*^7  in  the  said  State  of  California  ; 
and  routes  numbered  38113,  38134.  38135,  38140,  38145,  38150,  38152,  and  38156  iu  the 
said  State  of  Colorado ;  and  routes  numbered  44140,  44155,  and  44160  in  the  said  Sr.ato 
of  Oregon ;  and  route  numbered  34149  in  the  said  State  of  Nebraska;  and  routes  num- 
bere<l  40104  and  40113  in  the  said  Arizona  Territory ;  and  routes  numbered  35015  and 
35051  in  the  said  Dakota  Territory,  and  route  numbered  41119  in  the  said  Utah  Ter- 
ritory, as  aforesaid;  and  were  then  and  there  mutually  interested  in  the  money  to  be 
paid^by  the  said  United  States  of  America  to  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner, 
and  John  M.  Peck  for  carrying  and  transporting  the  said  mails  on  and  over  said  post- 
rohtes  in  accordance  with  the  said  contracts  and  agreements  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  said 
contracts  and  agreements  wore  then  and  there  held,  owned,  aud  used  by  the  said  John 
W.  Diirsey,  John  R.  Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck,  for  the  mutual  and  pecuniary  benefit, 
interest,  advantage,  gain,  and  profit  of  them,  and  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R, 
Miner,  John  M.  Peck,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  and  Montfort  C.  Rerdell, 
as  aforesai<l. 

Mr.  Mkrrick.  You  observe,  your  honor,  that  Brady  and  Mr.  Turner 
are  not  mentioned.  That  is  in  the  inducement  in  the  indictment,  and 
there  ha^  been  a  misapprehension  prevailing  about  it  for  a  long  time. 
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When  you  come  to  the  charging  part  of  the  indictment  yon  then  per- 
ceive what  Brady  and  Turner  were  to  do  in  order,  through  this  property 
owned  by  Dorsey,  Peck,  and  Miner,  to  deiraud  the  United  States.  I 
throw  that  out  for  my  brother's  benefit. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  am  glafd  he  has  thrown  it  out,  because  it  is  better 
to  understand  what  each  is  contending  for.  !Now,  then,  I  understand 
that  it  rests  upon  this  concession,  that  if  it  did  so  state  this  mutual  in- 
terest in  all  these  parties,  then  the  proposition  I  make  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  Oh,  no.  In  the  first  place,  even  if  it  did,  I  deny 
that  the  proposition  would  be  correct.  I  will  show  from  this  very  case 
of  O'Connor,  from  which  the  gentleman  just  read,  that  the  proposition 
he  stated  is  erroneous.  But  the  proposition  he  stated  was  not  founded 
upon  the  facts  stated  in  the  indictment,  and  that  is  what  I  called  his 
attention  to. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Then  I  understand  him,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  it 
is  not  so  alleged,  and  in  the  next  place  to  say  if  it  is  so  alleged  it  does 
not  amount  to  anything  f 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chandler.  It  is  either  so  alleged,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  so  al- 
leged that  these  parties  were  all  mutually  interested  in  these  contracts, 
then  that  allegation  is  the  statement  of  the  Government  of  the  method 
by  which  these  men  were  brought  into  this  unity,  into  this  criminal  re- 
lation of  conspiracy.  Now,  the  proposition  w-hich  I  made  yesterday 
was,  that  where  a  pffcrty  descends  to  a  particulardescription  of  an  of- 
fense, touching  any  substantial  matter  in  that  offense,  that  he  is  bound 
by  that  particular  statement.  Now,  instead  of  stating  in  this  indict- 
ment that  these  contractors — using  that  allegation  as  far  as  it  goes  and 
no  further — that  so  far  as  that  allegation  is  used  as  a  statement  under 
what  circumstances  these  contractors  and  subcontractors  came  together 
in  their  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  thi»  conspiracy,  to  that  extent 
the  Government  is  bound  by  it,  and  they  cannot  detach  tliemselves  from 
it.  It  is  not  an  immaterial  allegation.  It  is  an  allegation  of  fact  that 
these  contracts  being  made  by  the  Government  put  them  in  a  position 
where  they  could  have  dealings  with  the  Government.  Why,  if  your 
honor  will  pursue  the  logic,  the  theory^  the  scheme  of  this  prosecution, 
it  is  this.  This  is  not  a  charge  that  certain  persons  came  before  the 
Government  to  present  claims  without  any  color  of  right,  that  they 
came  before  the  Government  to  get  money  on  no  contracts  and  on  no 
claims,  but  it  is  a  description  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
came  before  the  Government  for  this  claim,  and  this  indictment  presents 
these  parties  before  the  Government  making  this  claim  as  cotitractors 
with  the  Government.  The  foundation  of  this  whole  proceeding  is  laid 
in  this  indictment  ui>on  the  allegation  that  these  parties  had  these  deal- 
ings with  the  Government,  and,  therefore,  the  Government  had  to  rely 
upon  their  statement.  That  is  why  these  things  are  put  in  this  indict- 
ment, to  make  it  possible  to  deceive  the  Government  of  the  United 
(States. 

Why,  if  a  man  goes  before  the  Government  and  presents  a  claim 
where  he  is  not  shown  by  any  record  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  have  no  claim  tiled  before  the  Government,  it  would  be 
a  perfect  piece  of  idiocy  to  say  that  the  Government  was  defrauded  vol- 
untarily in  paying  him  on  a  claim  that  he  did  not  have.  Theretbre,  in 
order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  this  alleged  fiilse  claim,  they  state  that 
he  had  a  righteous  claim,  and  they  describe  that  claim  to  consist  in 
these  contracts  in  which  these  parties  were  mutually  interested.  That 
is  the  manner  and  method  by  which  they  are  presented  to  the  Goveni- 
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ment  to  make  this  claim  aud  collect  this  money,  aud  that  is  the  way 
they  are  presented  to  this  court  for  getting  a  false  claiml  So  I  say, 
gentlemen,  again,  that  they  can  no  more  disconnect  themselves  from 
this  allegation  of  mutual  interest  between  these  contractors  than  they 
can  stand  up  before  you  and  shed  their  tiesh.  That  is  the  muscle,  the 
sinew  of  this  charge,  and  they  cannot  get  away  from  it.  It  is  very  poor 
pleading  to  say  that  it  is  not  in  there,  and  if  it  is  in  there  it  don't  amount 
to  anything.  They  ought  to  have  sufficient  courage  and  chivalry  to  say 
one  thing  or  the  other.  Let  us  admit  it  is  there,  if  it  is  there,  and  then 
say  it  does  not  amount  to  anything.  But  do  not  deny  both.  I  say  it  is 
there,  and  it  is  there  as  one  of  the  definitions  or  descriptions  of  this 
i>ffense,  and  they  cannot,  get  rid  of  one  part  of  this  offense  w^ithout 
abandoning  it  all. 

Now,  they  lay  the  foundations  for  this  alleged  conspiracy  in  these 
contracts,  and  then  hope  to  bring  Mr.  Brady  and  Mr.  Turner  into  these 
contracts  by  their  official  action ;  because  you  will  notice  when  you. 
come  to  read  this  indictment  in  your  room  that  they  allege  after  stating 
the  mutual  interest  of  all  these  parties  in  these  contracts,  that  is,  the  sub- 
contractors and  contractors,  that  Mr.  Brady  and  Mr.  Turner  m^ide  these 
increases  of  pay  under  these  contracts  for  the  mutual  gain  of  Brady, 
Turner,  and  all  the  rest.  So  that  they  start  out  with  the  allegation  that 
the  contractors  and  subcontractors  are  mutually  interested  in  all  these 
contracts,  and  then  undertake  to  introduce  Mr.  Brady  and  Mr.  Turner 
into  that  mutual  interest  by  saying  that  tiieir  official  action  was  done 
for  their  benefit  with  the  others  under  these  contracts.  So  that  they 
do,  by  their  allegations,  cement  all  the  defendants  together  in  this 
mutual  interest  in  these  contracts. 

Xow,  1  do  not  want  to  state  that  these  gentlemen  do  not  understand 
their  case.  In  a  loose  expression  yesterday  I  said  that  the  brains 
of  this  prosecution  were  out  of  sight.  I  ought  not  to  have  said  tha^  in 
politeness  to  the  gentlemen  who  represent  the  Government,  and  I  re- 
gretted having  made  such  a  reAnark  carelessly  after  I  did  make  it.  The 
brains  of  the  prosecution  are  here,  and  they  ar6  giving  you  the  best 
reasons  for  maintaining  this  prosecution,  and  they  are  no  reasons  at  all. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  you  to  keep  in  mind  this  clear  principle  of 
this  case  that  ought  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  or  the  force  of  it  bro- 
ken. It  is  the  spinal  column  of  the  case,  and  if. you  find  any  case  at  all 
you  will  find  it  arranged  around  and  supported  by  this  principle  that  I 
.speak  of,  to  wit,  that  this  is  a  charge  of  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
United  States  by  collecting  false  claims  against  the  Government.  You 
see  the  labor  which  these  gentlemen  have  imposed  upon  themselves  to 
disclose  to  you  in  the  indictment  the  falsity  or  alleged  falsity  of  these 
claims.  It  is  no  conspiracy  to  bribe  anybody.  Bribery  has  no  more  to 
do  with  it  than  one  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  It  is  a  distinct  offense.  The 
offense  that  is  charged  here  is  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States  by 
collecting  false  claims.  Now  my  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Merrick,  said 
yesterday,  as  I  understood  him,  that  they  could  not  prove  that  this  serv- 
ice was  not  worth  to  the  Government  what  the  Government  paid. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  prove  that.  If  not,  gentlemen,  then  this  case 
stops,  because  you  cannot  indict  a  man  and  convict  a  man  for  conspir- 
ing to  collect  a  false  chiim  against  the  Government  without  you  show 
the  claim  is  false. 

Now  there  is  a  principle  of  fraud  which  everybody  recognizes,  and 
I  only  want  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to  it,  because  I  do  not  intend 
to  talk  but  a  few  minutes  louger,  aud  that  is  this:  In  order  to  defraud 
a  man  the  man  must  stand  on  terms  of  inequality  with  you.    If  I  come 
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to  you  to  sell  you  a  horse  and  I  tell  you  the  horse  is  perfectly  sound, 
and  you  see  .a  bunion  on  his  leg,  aud  you  see  that  he  is  not  sound,  the 
unsoundness  of  the  horse  is  unfolded  to  your  observation  just  as  well  as 
it  is  to  mine,  and  my  statement  that  he  is  sound  amounts  to  nothiii;^, 
because  the  evidence  of  unsoundness  is  there^  presented  to  you  at  the 
time  I  tell  you  that  he  is  sound. 

Now  I  say  that  there  never  can  be  any  fraud  perpeti-ated  by  one  man 
upon  another  man  unless  there  are  circumstances  of  inequality  between 
the  two ;  where  the  facts  are  not  as  open  to  the  observation  of  one  party 
as  they  are  open  to  the  observation  of  another.  That  is  a  rule  no  law- 
yer will  question.  Now  here  is  said  to  be  an  effort  to  defraud  the  United 
States.  Not  any  particular  officer,  not  any  particular  department,  but 
to  defraud  the  United  States.  Now  I  ask  you  what  system  of  observa- 
tion does  the  United  States  have  over  the  subject-matter  of  carrying  the 
mail,  over  the  subject-matter  of  whether  it  is  desirable  that  a  mail  shall 
be  increased  and  the  time  shortened  or  not  ?  Why  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment represents  a  system  of  intelligence  that  is  gathered  from  the 
experience  of  the  people  since  the  Government  was  formed.  Its  meth- 
ods of  doing  business  have  been  improved,  refined,  and  perfected  year 
after  year.  It  has  its  inspection  division.  It  has  its  special  agents  who 
go  over  the  routes.  It  has  its  varied  organized  instrnments  of  vigilance 
that  discover  every  fact  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  mail.  And 
to  come  here  and  to  tell  me  that  these  parties  could  deceive  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  about  facts  equally  open  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  simply  ridiculous.  Bemember  getting  a 
good  trade  is  not  fraud.  Fraud  is  only  peri>etrated  by  deception,  and 
deception  can  only  prevail  where  the  other  party  has  not  the  means  of 
knowing. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  law  in  this  connection,  reported  in 
the  Postal  Laws  and  liegulations  : 

A  report  of  all  allowances  made  to  contractors  Within  the  preceding  year  above  the 
Biinis  originally  stipulated  in  their  respective  contracts,  and  the  reasons  for  the  same, 
and  (»t'  all  orders  made  whereby  additional  expense  is  incurred  on  >iny  route  beyond 
the  original  contract  price,  giving  in  each  case  the  route,  name  of  the  contractor,  the 
original  service  provided  by  the  contract,  the  original  jirice,  the  additional  service 
required,  and  the  additional  allowance  made  theretor. 

That  is  a  section  of  the  law  that  is  mandatory  upon  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  report  to  Congress  each  year  each  one  of  these  facts. 

Kow,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  special  provision,  re- 
poses the  subject-matter  of  the  mail  and  its  carriage  with  Congress. 
That  by  constitutional  assignment  is  put  with  Congress.  Congress  is 
the  primary  and  supreme  power  over  the  subject  of  carrying  tlie  mails 
and  the  disbursement  of  the  public  money  therefor.  Kot  a  dollar  can 
be  paid  out  of  the  Trejisury  of  the  United  States  except  it  be  paid  in 
pursuance  of  some  appropriation  made  by  (>ongress. 

Now,  then,  these  contracts  run  for  four  years.  At  the  end  of  each 
year  the  Postmaster-General  is  required  by  law  to  report  to  Congress 
the  increase  of  service,  the  name  of  the  contractor  whose  contract  has 
been  changed,  the  reasons  for  the  change,  and  the  extent  of  the  change. 
That  goes  each  year  to  Congress  upon  an  application  of  the  Post-Office 
Department  for  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  carrying  the  mail. 

!Now  recollect  that  this  is  not  an  indictment  charging  a  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  Postmaster-General,  but  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United 
States.  That  is  what  it  is.  So  that  these  agencies,  not  one  of  them  but 
all  of  them,  having  charge  and  legal  control  of  this  subject- ^natter,  must 
be  deceived  before  there  could  be  any  fraud  perpetrated  upon  them. 
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Xow  Mr.  Key  said,  as  I  recollect  his  evidence,  that  he  (li<l  report  this  to 
Congress  each  year.  There  is  an  uuauswerable  pre8umi)tioii  of  hiw  that 
he  did  in. the  absence  of  evidence.  At  any  rate,  he  is  presumed  to  have 
done  it.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  he  did  report  the  increases  of 
service  and,  the  name  of  the  contractor  in  whose  favor  the  increase  was 
made  each  year,  and  Congress  having  the  subject  matter  of  that  report 
before  it  appropriated  this  money  to  pay  it. 

Now  let  me  put  the  question  to  you.  Suppose  I  had  dt&alings  with 
you.  Reduce  this  down  to  a  mere  individual  transaction,  and  do  not 
keep  it  in  the  air  roaring  and  thundering  so  far  above  our  heads  that 
we  have  no  conception  of  it.  Bring  it  down  within  the  application  of  a 
few  principles  of  law,  and  see  what  it  amounts  to.  Suppose  he  had  an 
agent,  and  he  had  been  doing  business  for  you  year  after  year  with  these 
eon  tractors,  and  that  agent  haH  under  the  power  that  yon  gave  him  the 
<liscretionary  power  to  increase  these  contracts,  decrease  the  speed,  in- 
crease your  liability  immensely  for  doing  the  business  which  you  had 
intrusted  to  him ;  that  he  had  made  contracts  under  your  authority  for 
four  years ;  that  those  contracts  were  reported  to  you,  and  you  found 
no  fault  with  them  ;  that  he  had  power  to  increase  the  contracts,  to  vary 
tbeni,  change  them  from  time  to  time  in  the  due  course  of  the  business, 
that  he  did  do  that,  he  reported  that  to  you,  and  eac^h  year  he  made  out 
an  itemized  statement  of  just  what  he  had  done,]  the  increases  and 
changes  that  he  had  made  on  these  contracts,  the  reasons  why  he  had 
changed  them,  in  whose  interest  he  had  changed  them,  and  you  took 
the  money  out  of  your  pocket  and  paid  the  parties  with  whom  he  dealt, 
is  there  a  man  under  the  American  flag  so  stupid  as  to  say  you  could 
recover  that  money  back,  or  that  you  could  go  into  any  court  on  earth, 
and  maintain  any  suit  or  pretense  of  a  suit  for  fraud  ?  It  does  not,  of 
coarse,  strengthen  anybody's  argument  to  use  epithets,  and  character- 
ize the  case  as  ridiculous ;  but  does  it  not  really  look  so  ? 

Take  it  right  home  to  yourselves  as  an  ordinary  business  transaction^ 
and  youstooil  in  the  pla(;e  of  the  Government ;  you  had  these  multiform 
agencies ;  you  had  your  subordinate  agencies  that  watched  over  this 
business  and  went  over  the  routes,  and  reported  to  you  ;  that  you  had 
your  inspection  division,  you  had  your  other  methods  of  getting  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  and  all  these  methods  were  used  and  employed 
by  you  to  keep  yourself  infortm^d  about  your  own  business — there  is  no 
pretense  here  that  the  inspection  division  perpetrated  any  fraud  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort ;  that  all  these  aofencies  furnish  to  you  the  knowledge 
which  they  were  required  under  your  appointment  to  furnish  you,  and 
after  all  that  was  done  in  the  course  of  that  business,  at  the  end  of 
each  year  your  principal  agent,  wlio  haa  the  supervision  of  all  the 
subordinate  agencies,  came  forth  with  a  written,  itemized,  clear  state- 
ment of  just  what  he  had  done,  and  you  looked  it  over  and  paid  your 
money  on  it,  then  afterwards  you  undertook  to  sue  to  recover  it  back, 
or  to  prosecute  the  parties  who  got  it  from  you.  Now  I  say  that  that 
is  to  my  mind  ridiculous.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  absurd,  and  unless  we 
are  going  to  have  two  systems  of  justice  in  this  country,  or  rather  one 
system  of  justice  to  the  people  and  a  system  of  justice  to  the  Govern- 
ment, they  cannot  make  any  such  claim  as  that.  The  Government 
when  it  comes  into  court  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  of  evidence  tnat 
govern  individuals,  the  same  rules  of  contract.  When  the  Government 
makes  a  contract,  that  contract  is  to  be  interpreted  as  though  it  were 
ma<le  between  individuals.  The  liability  of  the  Government  springing 
from  that  contract  is  precisely  the  liability  that  would  attach  to  an  in- 
dividual under  the  same  circumstances.    The   knowledge  which  the 
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Government  gets  about  its  Basiness  while  it  is  being  transacted  binds 
and  affects  the  Government  just  as  that  same  knowledge  would  bind 
and  affect  an  individual.  Therefore,  I  say  that  element  of  fraud  is  want- 
ing in  this  case.  To  say  that  the  Government  with  its  multiform  agen- 
cies, with  its  organized  system  of  vigilance  which  spreads  all  through 
this  matter,  which  embraces  every  feature  and  trait  of  it,  did  not  stand 
on  equal  terms  with  these  men  is  absurd. 

Kow,  they  may  say  that  Mr.  Brady  was  a  part  of  the  Government, 
therefore  he  gave  these  parties  an  opportunity  that  they  would  not  have 
had  had  he  not  been  in  it.  But  there  is  no  proof  here  in  this  case,  gentle- 
men, that  I  have  heard,  not  one  syllable  of  it,  that  General  Brady  acted 
otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  settled  rules  and  practice  of  the 
Post-Office  Department.  The  inspection  division  worked  up  these  pre- 
paratory lacts  touching  the  deductions  ai^  fines  and  their  remission,  just 
as  the  Post-Office  Department  and  tl;e  inspection  division  had  done  for 
fifty  years  before.  Every  step  taken  in  the  course  of  this  service  and 
its  decrease,  its  management  under  General  Brady,  was  taken  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  measure  as  it  was  taken  under  the  operation  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  for  fifty  years  before.  So  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  case  that  shows  that  they  have  perverted  the  usages  and  customs 
of  the  Post-Office  Department.  They  have  been  kept  intact.  They  have 
X)ursued  their  ordinary  course,  and  now  they  claim  that  these  men,  un- 
familiar with  the  business  of  carrying  the  mails,  one  of  them  as  they 
choose  to  characterize  him  as  "a  scrub  from  Vermont,"  hiid  no  knowl- 
edge of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Bliss,  if  I  recollect,  said  that  John  W.  Dorsey 
was  a  scrub,  and  not  only  that,  but  a  scrub  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes  f 

Mr.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir.    Now,  here  is  a  scrub  from  Vermont 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  I  think  Colonel  Bliss  said  that  that  was 
an  error;  tliat  is,  it  was  in  the  report,  but  that  he  used  no  such  language. 
I  think  the  colonel  said  it  was  reported  that  he  used  the  word  scrub. 
It  was  a  mistake  in  the  report.  [Mr.  Bliss  here  entered.]  Here  is  Mr. 
Bliss.    He  can  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  sir;  I  never  used  the  word  scrub,  or  anything  like  it. 

Mr.  Chandler.  My  recollection  is  different,  but  I  accept  the  state- 
ment of  Colonel  Bliss,  of  course;  therefore,  I  will  say  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  scrub. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  The  whole  thing  is  a  scrubby  affair,  so  go  ahead. 

Now  here  is  Mr.  Miner ;  Mr.  Ker  was  guilty  of  very  great  malpractice,  I 
will  say,  in  alluding  to  Mr.  Miner's  personal  appearance.  Now  I  think 
that  that  was  decidedly  unfair.  Mr.  Miner  is  not  my  client.  I  am  not 
bound  to  answer  anything  that  is  saidagainst  him,  but  Mr.  Ker  must  know 
that  when  he  enters  upon  the  subject  of  the  discussion  of  faces,  he  is 
getting  upon  very  uncertain  ground.  Now,  we  are  not  all  as  handsome  as 
5lr.  Ker,  and  why  he  should  exert  the  tyranny  of  his  superior  looks  over 
us  I  do  not  know.  It  occurred  to  me  that  Miner  was  a  handsome  man, 
and  I  think  that  that  remark  is  the  premature  fruit  of  an  exaggerated 
idea. 

Now,  then,  gentlemen,  these  parties  are  brought  together.  Now  they 
come  here  before  the  Government  with  its  experience  in  mail  matters. 
The  Gov^ernment  has  had  its  agencies  organized,  had  them  maturings 
had  them  accumulating  accessions  of  information  and  truth  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  it  presents  itself  in  possession  of  the  highest  possible 
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infonnation  on  the  subject,  and  the  most  perfect  preparation  to  defend 
itself  against  any  imposition. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  prosecution,  I  think,  here  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  preyed  upon  a  good  deal.  You  heard  that  a  good  deal.  I  do. 
not  think  really  that  is  so.  A  man  may  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  with  a  thousand  dollar  claim  that  is  just  as 
honest  as  any  one  ever  had  on  earth,  and  starve  with  it  in  his  pocket. 
I  do  not  think  the  Government  of  the  CTnited  States  is  in  a  position  to  pa- 
rade its  superior  sense  of  justice  upon  the  matter  of  contract.  These  con- 
tracts themselves  do  not  look  like  it.  The  Governmentholds  the  whole 
power  of  paying  this  money  and  of  revoking  these  contracts  at  any  time 
it  sees  fit.  So  you  see  the  Government  is  not  taken  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  I  say  that  is  one  of  the  elements  in  determining  the  question 
of  iraud.  Is  the  Government  shown  in  this  case  to  be  at  any  disadvan- 
tage ?  On  the  contrary  it  has  every  advantage.  It  can  aunul  con- 
tra<*.t8  and  carry  the  mail  on  rigid  time.  It  can  deduct  for  just  what  damage 
it  thinks  it  has  suffered  because  of  the  failure  of  a  trip  or  failure  of  an 
hoar's  time;  then  if  the  contractor  fails  to  observe  the  time  they  can  annul 
the  contract.  So  I  say  that  there  is  no  position  of  inequality  here  so 
far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  but  it  is  all  the  other  way.  It  was 
not  proved  in  this  case  up  to  the  hour  that  Walsh  went  on  the  standi 
and  it  was  not  pretended  to  be  proved  that  General  Brady  had  used  his 
oMcial  authority  for  any  purpose  other  than  that  of  honesty.  I  say  this 
record  shows  that  up  to  that  hour  there  was  no  such  proof.  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  the  testimony  of  Walsh,  I  will  leave  that  to  others. 
1  only  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  matters  and  then  I  will 
leave  the  aase  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Now,  suppose  General  Brady  were  on  trial  for  bribery.  If  he  were  on 
trial  for  bribery  and  nobody  else  with  him,  for. receiving  20  per  cent,  of 
the  contract  prices  for  carrying  the  mail  under  these  identical  contracts^ 
aud  that  was  tlye  issue  instead  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment— that  is  not  the  issue  and  has  no  relation  to  it  whatever — but 
suppose  it  was  the  issue  and  he  stood  here  alone  and  all  the  testimony 
that  bore  upon  that  issue  was  the  statement  of  Walsh,  what  would  the 
court  do  f  The  court  would  instruct  you  to  acquit,  simply  because  it 
is  not  permitted  to  prove  the  body  of  the  offense  of  the  bribery  by  any 
supposed  confession.  Suppose  you  believed  everything  Walsh  said* 
Suppose  that  there  was  no  criticism  of  it  because  of  its  improbability 
and  no  contradiction  of  it.  Suppose  it  was  a  fiat-footed  statement,  and 
instead  of  being  that  he  got  20  per  cent,  from  everybody  it  was  that  he 
got  20  per  cent,  from  these  identical  contractors  and  that  was  all  the 
testimony  there  was  on  the  subject  of  bribery ;  the  court  would  instruct 
you  to  acquit  him  on  that  evidence  of  that  crime. 

Now,  if  your  honor  please,  there  is  a  case  which  I  wish  to  cite  to  sup- 
XK>rt  the  proposition  I  have  made  here  in  regard  to  the  sanction  of  this 
matter  by  Congress.  It  is  the  case  of  the  people  and  others  on  tlie  re- 
lation of  Murphy  against  Kelley,  decided  in  5  Abbott's  New  Cases, 
page  450.  It  is  a  New  York  report,  whether  inferior  or  superior,  it  does 
not  make  much  difference. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  decision  was  made  in  the  court  of  appeals. 

Mr.  Chandler.  They  discuss  at  great  length  the  (luestion  whether 
the  bridge  built  from  Brooklyn  over  to  New  York  City  was  a  nuisance  or 
not.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  bridge  did  obstruct  navigation,  after 
the  construction  of  it  was  entered  upon  by  the  bridge  company,  under 
the  plan  which  the  bridge  company  had  adopted,  and  which  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing 
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the  bridge  to  be  built  having  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to  settle 
upon  a  plan.  The  same  law  provided  that  the  brid^^e  should  not  ob- 
struct navigation;  that  such  a  bridge  should  be  built  as  would  not  ob- 
struct navigation.  The  Secretary  of  War  passed  upon  the  plan  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  bridge  was  begun,  and  after  it  had  progressed  consider- 
ably so  as  to  develop  the  effect  that  it  would  have  upon  coramerce,  this 
suit  was  brought  to  enjoin  the  further  construction  of  the  bridge  on  the 
ground  that  it  did  obstruct  commerce,  and  the  single  question  was 
whether  the  law  itself,  having  confided  the  whole  matter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  fix  the  plan,  and  the  city  of  New  York  had  appropri- 
ated certain  money  after  that  plan  w^as  entered  upon,  and  Congress, 
having  by  certain  laws  made  further  appropriations  after  it  was  begun 
under  that  plan,  the  structure  thus  being  sanctioned  by  the  State,  could 
be  unlawful ;  and  they  held  that  it  could  not  be  unlawful ;  that  what- 
ever is  sanctioned  by  the  State  is  lawful. 

I  asked  your  honor's  permission  yesterday  to  read  some  authorities  on 
the  subject  that  I  then  mentioned,*  and  I  would  like  very  much  to  do  so 
briefly.  The  proposition  which  I  maintain,  if  your  honor  please,  with 
all  sincerity,  is  that  a  jury,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
is  the  judge  of  the  law  and  the  fact  in  a  criminal  case.  Your  honor  re- 
members that  it  is  decided  in  91  United  States,  I  think  it  is,  and  4 
Howard,  that  in  a  civil  case  the  court  shall  be  careful  to  instruct  the 
jury  that  the  opinion  of  the  court  upon  the  facts  should  not  govern  the 
jury  in  coming  to  a  conclusion ;  that  in  a  civil  case  the  jury  are  supreme 
in  the  domjiin  of  fact.  Now  the  question  is  what  is  the  rightful  office, 
not  the  exaggerated  office,  of  the  jury ;  not  what  they  may  capriciously 
do  or  wantonly  do,  but  what  it  is  right  and  what  it  is  just  that  the  jury 
should  do  under  our  system  of  law.  That  is  all  we  want.  We  do  not 
and  would  not  ask  this  jury  to  a<;t  differently  in  this  case  from  what  we 
conceive  a  jury  has  a  right  to  act,  and  what  it  is  your  duty  to  do  in  all 
criminal  cases.  Now,  it  is  conceded  at  the  outset  of  this  argument  on 
this  branch  of  the  case,  as  I  understand,  that  a  jury  has  the  power  to 
find  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  instructions  of 
the  court.  I  think  that  is  conceded  as  a  matter  of  law,  not  as  a  matter 
of  wantonness,  but  a  matter  of  legal  power,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  conferi^ed  upon  the  jury  the  legal  power  to  find  a 
general  verdict  of  not  guilty.  Now,  can  it  be  said  that  a  tribunal  or  an 
officer  endowed  by  the  highest  law  of  the  land  with  a  power  has  not  the 
legal  right  to  exert  that  power  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  frittering 
away  the  power  when  it  is  conceded  to  exist  to  undertake  to  attack  the 
right  of  the  use  of  that  power.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  reposed  in  the  jury  the  power  to  find  a  general  verdict  of  not  guilty, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened,  impartial, 
and  int^jlligent  court  before  w  horn  the  case  is  tried. 

The  iJouRT.  The  jury  has  the  power  to  find  a  general  verdict  of  guilty, 
too. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir ;  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Court.  Suppose  it  finds  a  verdict  of  guilty  and  overrules  the 
court  on  a  question  of  law,  would  not  the  court  set  aside  the  verdict  I 

Mr.  Chandler.  Now,  if  your  honor  please,  if  that  question  ever  comes 
up,  I  shall  be  happy  to  argue  it;  but  inasmuch  as  this  question  is  what 
I  prefer  to  grapple  with,  I  will  confine  myself  to  it. 

The  Court.  Well  you  are  dealing  with  half  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  want  to  deal  with  that  half  of  it  first  at  any  rate, 
if  your  honor  please.  I  do  not  ask  to  go  any  further  than  the  author- 
ities go. 
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The  Court.  I  will  follow  the  authorities  wherever  they  go ;  that  is, 
if   they  are  good  authorities. 

3Ir.  Chandler.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  very  good.  I  do  not  know, 
if  yonr  honor  please,  whether  they  are  or  not. 

The  Court.  In  what  I  have  just  said,  I  refer  to  authorities  which  the 
court  will  recognize  as  obligatory. 

Mr.  Chandler.  It  is  not  pretended  by  me  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  ever  affirmed  the  proposition  that  I  am  con- 
tending for.    I  read  from  23  Vermont,  page  19: 

This  is  an  iudictmeiit  for  dealing  in  the  selling  of  distilled  spirituous  liquors  with- 
out license,  on  which  ihe  respondent  was  found  guilty  in  the  county  court,  and  the 
cam*  is  brought  here  by  bill  of  exceptions. 

The  first  objection  made  to  the  ruling  of  the  court  has  been  disposed  of  in  favor  of 
the  verdict  by  our  deciaiou  in  the  case  of  the  State  vs.  Smith,  22  Vt.,  74,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  it  The  other  question  is  of  much  importance,  and  de- 
serves serions  and  careful  consideration. 

The  court,  upon  the  request  of  the  respondent's  counsel  to  charge  upon  the  point, 
oharged  the  jury,  in  substance,  that,  in  determining  the  case  submitted  to  them,  they 
were  not  the  judges  of  the  law,  but  of  the  facts  only ;  and  that  they  were  bound  to 
consider  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  court  to  be  the  law  of  the  case,  and  were  bound 
to  be  governed  by  it  in  rendering  their  verdict.  We  are  now  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
priety of  the  charge.  It  is  not  denied  by  those  who  would  sustain  the  charge  of  the 
court,  but  that  the  jurj',  in  all  criminal  trials,  have  the  power  to  disregard  the  law, 
as  laid  down  to  them  by  the  court,  and  to  render  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  contrary  to  it. 
25or  is  it  pretended  that  thfere  is  any  power  in  the  conrt,  or  any  other  tribunal,  to  set 
ajsiiic  the  verdict  for  any  difference  ol  opinion  between  the  court  and  the  jury  in  re- 
gard to  the  law,  or  in  any  manner  to  call  the  jnrs'  to  account  for  rendering  it.  It  is, 
however,  insisted  that  the  jury  are  nevertheless  legally  bound  to  take  the  law  of  the 
case  from  the  court,  and  that  by  departing  from  it  they  \i;ould  both  violate  a  principle 
of  law,  and  be  guilty  of  a  moral  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  rhat  the  power,  which  a  jury  may  in  such  cases 
exercise,  in  rendering  a  general  verdict,  of  determining  the  law  and  the  facts  in  the 
case  submitted  to  them,  is  a  legitimate  and  legal  power;  a  power  which  a  jury,  act- 
ing under  their  oath  and  governed  by  a  sense  of  duty,  may  rightfully  and  properly 
exercise,  although  it  be  in  contradiction  to  the  law  stated  to  them  by  the  court. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  conceded,  that  the  opinion  of  the  legal  profession  in  this  State, 
from  the  first  organization  of  the  Government — certainly  until  a  very  recent  period — 
lias  been  almost,  if  not  quite  uniform,  in  favor  of  the  now  controverted  right  of  the 
jiir>".  From  the  earliest  date,  the  Supreme  Court,  while  they  held  jury  trials  in  bank, 
were,  as  I  have  always  understood,  in  the  habit  in  criminal  cases  of  charging  juries, 
that  they  were  rightfully  the  judges  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  facts ;  and  I  think  the 
Mime  has  since  been  the  general  practice  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  TfMi 

The  question  in  regard  to  the  right  of  the  jury  was  also  incidentally  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1829,  upon  a  charge  of  one  of  ilie  judges  at  nisi  priua,  which  it  was 
conteude<l,  on  the  part  of  the  respondent,  was  to  be  construed  as  having  denied  such 
right.  It  was  conceded  in  the  argument,  that  if  the  charge  were  liable  to  such  con- 
struction, it  could  not  be  supported.  The  charge  was  held  unobjectionable  in  Aat  re- 
'  spect ;  but  Prentiss,  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  rem'arks  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  follows:  ** There  is  no  doubt,  the  jury  are  judges  of  the  law  as  well  as  the 
fact.  This  is  the  true  principle  of  the  common  law,  and  it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
a  free  government,  where  it  is  unquestionably  both  wise  and  fit,  that  the  people  should 
retain  in  their  own  hands  as  much  of  the  administration  of  justice  as  is  consistent  with 
the  regular  and  orderly  dispens  tion  of  it,  and  the  security  of  persons  and  property. 
This  power  the  people  exercise  in  criminal  caw^s  in  the  persons  of  jurors,  selected  from 
among  themselves  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require;  and  while  the  power 
thus  retained  by  them  furnishes  the  most  efiectual  security  against  the  possible  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power  by  the  judges,  it  affords  the  best  protection  to  innocence." 
State  vs.  Wilkinson,  2  Vt.,  480.  This  opinion  of  a  former  chief  justice  of  this  State, 
of  acknowledged  legal  ability  and  integrity,  may  be  justly  entitled  to  high  consider- 
ation by  this  court. 

The  right  as  well  as  the  power  by  juries  in  criminal  trials  to  resolve  both  the  law 
and  the  facts  by  their  general  verdict  was  also  a  favorite  doctrine  of  the  early  jurists 
and  statesmen  throughout  the  United  States,  and  continued  such,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  until  the  ctmtrary  doctrine  was  broached  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  ltKi5,  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  vn.  Battiste,  2  Sumn.,  240,  since  which  time  the  lead  of 
Judge  Story  has  l)een  followed  by  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  in  the  case  of 
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the  Common  wealth  r«.  Porter,  10  Met.,  263,  and  perhaps  by  judges  and  elementary 
writers  in  some  of  the  other  States. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that  in  both  the  opinions  of  Judge  Story  and  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  the  principal  reason  for  the  establishment  and. 
maintenance  of  this  right  of  Juries — the  preservation  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  and 
the  protection  of  innocence  against  the  consequences  of  the  partiality  and  undue  hhua, 
of  judges  in  favor  of  the  prosecution — is  wholly  overlooked.  Even  in  the  laboreil 
opinion  of  Chief-Justice  Shuw,  in  Porter's  case,  covering  some  twelve  pages,  it  is  not. 
once  even  alluded  to.  The  whole  question  is  treated  as  resting  on  the  comparative 
knowledge  of  judges  and  jurors  in  regard  to  the  law,  and  in  the  supposed  violation  or 
the  harmony  of  the  legal  system,  which  an  admission  of  the  right  of  jurors  would 
occasion. 

These  matters  are  doubtless  worthy  of  consideration,  but  that  which  has  been  dis- 
regarded appears  to  me  to  be  of  no  less  importance.  Judge  Blackstone  in  his  Com- 
mentaries (vol.  4,  p.  349)  thus  speaks  of  the  trial  by  jury  :  "  The  antiquity  and  exc<»l- 
lence  of  this  trial  for  the  settling  of  civil  property  has  before  been  explained  at  large  ; 
and  it  will  hold  much  stronger  in  criminal  cases,  since  in  times  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger more  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  violence  and  partiality  of  judges,  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  in  suits  between  the  King  and  subjects,  than  in  disputes  between  one 
individual  and  another  to  settle  the  nietcs  and  boundaries  of  private  propertj*.  Our 
law  has  therefore  wisely  placed  this  strong  and  twofold  barrier  of  a  presentment  and 
trial  by  jury  between  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown." 

Now  here  is  a  case  lately  decided  in  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  Chief- Justice  Sharswood.  It  is  the  case  of  Kane  against  The 
Commonwealth,  89  Pennsylvania,  524.  Chief  Justice  Sharswood,  in 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said : 

None  of  the  specifications  of  error  are  sustained  except  the  fourth  and  ninth,  the 
refusal  of  the  court  to  charge  as  recpieHted  in  the  third  point,  and  the  instruction  in 
the  charge  on  the  same  subject.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  court  were  right  that 
the  word  "day,"  as  used  in  tjie  eleventh  section  of  the  act  of  April  12,  lrt7.'>.  pamph. 
L,  42,  includes  the  whole  twenty  four  hours  of  the  day  upon  which  an  election  is 
held. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  learned  judge  committed  an  error  in  declining  to  affirm 
the  defendant's  third  poijit,  tlia''  the  jury  in  the  case  were  judges  of  the  law  and  the 
facts.  He  admits  that  the  law  was  as  stated  in  the  point  until  the  consriturion  of 
1873,  and  the  legislation  in  pursuance  of  it,  gave  the  defendant  in  criminal  cases  a 
writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  court.     We  cannot  agree  that  in  consequence  of  these 

Provisions  the  reason  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  ceased,  and  that  it 
as  ceased  therefore  Ut  be  the  rule. 

I  do  not  propose  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  question.  I  find  it  done  to  my  hand 
in  a  very  learned  and  exhaustive  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Hall,  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Vermont,  in  the  Stat^  r«.  Croteau,  2:J  Vt.,  14,  wiio  traces  the  doctrine  historically,  and 
•cit<%  and  comments  upon  all  the  cases,  both  English  and  American.  There  iH  a  great 
variety  of  opinion  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States. 
While  all  conce<le  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  of  rights  no  man  shaU  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  for  the  same  offense ;  that  when  the  jury  iind  in  favor 
of  the  prisoner  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  it  is  final,  it  not  being  in  the  power  of  the 
court  to  grant  a  new  trial  on  the  motion  of  the  commonwealth  and  against  the  prison- 
er's consent,  or  of  any  higher  court  to  reverse  the  judgment.  It  has  been  strongly 
contended  that,  though  the  jury  have  the  power,  they  have  not  the  right  to  give  a 
verdict  contrary  to  the  instruction  of  the  court  upon  the  law;  in  other  wonls, 
that  to  do  so  would  be  a  breach  of  their  duty  and  a  violation  of  their  oath. 
The  distinction  between  power  and  right,  whatever  may  be  its  value  in  ethics,  in  law  is 
very  8ha<lowy  and  unsubstantial.  He  who  hiw  legal  power  to  do  anything  htis  the  legal 
right.  No  court  should  give  a  binding  instruction  to  a  jury  which  they  are  powerless 
to  enforce,  by  granting  a  new  trial  if  it  should  be  disregarded.  They  may  present  to 
them  the  obvious  considerations  which  should  induce  them  to  receive  and  follow  their 
iuKtructiou,  but  beyond  this  they  have  no  right  to  go.  The  argument  in  favor  of  their 
taking  the  law  from  the  court  is  addressed  very  properly  ad  verecundiam.  The  court 
is  appointed  to  instruct  them,  and  their  opinion  is  the  best  evidence  of  what  the  law  is. 
For  my  part,  I  consider  the  following  passage  from  the  charge  of  Mr.  .Justice  Baldwin  in 
the  United  States  r«.  Wilson,  Baldwin,  91),  as  a  model  to  be  followed  by  other  judges  when 
called'on  to  instruct  the  jury  upon  the  subject:  "  We  have  thus  stated  to  you  the  law  of 
this  case  under  the  solemn  duties  and  obligations  imposed  upon  us,  under  theclear  con- 
victi(m  that  in  doing  so  we  have  presented  to  you  the  true  test  l)y  which  you  will 
apply  the  evidence  to  the  case,  but  you  will  distinctly  understand  that  you  are  the 
judges  both  of  the  law  and  fact  in  a  criminal  case,  and  are  not  bound  by  the 
opinion  of  the  court.     You  may  judge  for  yourselves,  and  if  you  should  feel  it  your 
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<lnty  to  differ  from  ns,  you  must  find  your  verdict  accordingly^.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  onr  duty  to  say  that  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  onr  legal  institu- 
tions that  the  court  should  decide  questions  of  law  and  the  juries  of  fact ;  the  nature 
of  the  tribunal  naturally  leads  to  this  division  of  duties,  and  it  is  better  for  the  sake 
of  pubUc  justice  that  it  should  be  so.  When  the  law  is  settled  by  a  court  there  is 
more  certainty  than  when  done  by  a  jury  ;  it  will  be  better  known  and  morerespected 
in  public  opinion.  But  if  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  law  is  different  from  what 
you  have  heard  from  us,  you  are  in  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  right  to  do  so.  We 
bare  only  one  other  remark  to  make  on  this  subject.  By  taking  the  law  as  g^ven  by 
the  court  you  incur  no  moral  responsibility ;  in  making  a  rule  of  your  own,  there 
may  be  some  danger  of  a  mistake.'* 

Ko  one  acquainted  with  the  life  of  the  founder  of  this  commonwealth  can  entertain 
jkn:^  doubt  of  his  opinion  or  that  of  his  friends  and  followers.  In  1670  William  Penn 
Mrith  Oeoree  Meade  was  tried  under  an  indictment  for  seditiously  preaching  to  a  crowd 
in  Grace  Church  street  before  the  recorder  of  London,  who  charged  the  jury  that  the 
court  was  the  sole  judge  of  the  question  of  sedition,  and  that  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  nnd  whether  the  defendants  had  preached  or  not.  As  this  was  not  denied,  it  was  a 
binding  instruction  to  find  for  the  Crown.  The  jury,  however,  acauitted  theprisoners, 
and  the  court,  considering  it  as  a  contempt,  set  a  fine  of  forty  marks  on  each  of  the  ju- 
rors. Edward  Bushel,  one  of  them,  refused  to  pay  the  fine,  and  being  arrested  sued 
outji  writ  of  habeas  corpus  before  Lord  Chief-Justice  Vaughan,  who,  without  hesita- 
tiou,  discharged  him  from  his  illegal  and  arbitrary  im prison nient.  Vaughan's  Rep.,  135. 
In  1735,  on  the  trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  for  a  libel  against  the  government,  before 
<Jhief-Justice  De  Lancey.  of  Npw  York,  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  certainly 
the  foremost  lawyer  of  the  colonies,  in  a  forensic  effort  in  defense  of  the  prisoner  equal 
to  that  of  Erskine  afterwards,  in  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  not  only  took  the 
ground  that  the  jur^  had  a  right  to  say  whether  the  publication  was  a  libel,  but  added 
in  the  most  emphatic  language,  **  I  know  that  they  (the  jury)  have  the  right,  beyond 
all  doubt,  to  determine  both  the  law  and  the  fact ;  and  when  they  do  not  doubt  of  the 
law  they  ought  to  do  so.''  (17  State  Trials,  675.)  The  jury  in  that  case,  contrary  to  the 
charge  of  the  court,  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The  corporation  of  the  city  of 
New  York  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for  his  able  and  eloquent  defense 
of  **  the  rights  of  mankind  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,"  and  the  freedom  of  the  city 
was  presented  to  him  in  a  gold  box.  When  Lord  Mansfield  and  his  associates,  in  King 
r«.  Woodfall,  5  Burr.,  2661,  and  King  r«.  Shipley;  3  T.  R.,  428  N,  undertook  to  enforce 
a  similar  doctrine  in  England,  Parliament,  by  a  declaratory  statute  (Mr.  Fox's  bill), 
32  Geo.,  3,  chap.  60,  settled  the  law  to  be  that  it  should  be  competent  for  the  jury  in 
All  cases- of  indictment  or  information  for  libel,  to  give  a  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty 
i]l»on  the  whole  matter  put  in  issue,  but  that  the  court  should,  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion, give  their  opinion  and  direction  in  like  manner  as  in  other  criminal  cases.  It 
was  in  view  of  this  controversy  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  1790,  in  art.  9, 
sect.  7,  expressly  declared  *^  that  in  all  indictments  for  libel,  the  jury  shall  have  a  right 
to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other  cases." 

In  the  judicial  system  of  this  commonwealth,  fi*om  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
time,  the  tribunals  invested  with  criminal  jurisdiction,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
been  composed  of  a  majority  of  judges  not  required  to  be  learned  in  the  law.  That 
this  majority  can  overrule  the  president  upon  questions  of  law  have  never  been 
<lonbted.  And  there  is  more  tban  one  case  reported  in  oar  books  iu  which  they  have 
done  so  and  been  sustained  by  the  court.  If  the  doctrine  now  contended  for  be  sound 
the  jury  in  a  criminal  case  are  absolutely  bound  by  the  opinion  of  the  two  associate 
judges,  though  contrary  to  their  own  clear  conviction  and  that  of  the  president. 

Tne  power  of  the  jury  to  judge  of  the  law  iu  a  criminal  case  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable securities  guaranteed  by  the  bill  of  rights.  Judges  may  still  be  partial  and  op- 
pressive, as  well  from  political  as  persoual  prejudice,  and  when  a  jury  are  satisfied  of 
such  prejudice,  it  is  not  only  their  right  but  their  duty  to  interpose  the  shield  of  their 
protertion  to  the  accused.  It  is  as  important  iu  a  republican  as  any  other  form  of 
government,  that,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Constitution  of  1776,  ^Mn  all  pronecu- 
tionsfor  criminal  offenses,"  a  man  should  have  aright  *'to  a  speedy  public  trial  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  the  country,  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  which  jury  he  cannot 
^)»e  found  guilty."  The  provision  of  the  constitution  of  1873,  that  '4n  all  cases  of 
felonious  homicide,  and  in  such  other  cases  as  may  be  provided  for  by  law,  the 
accused,  after  couviction  and  sentence,  may  remove  the  iudictment,  record,  and 
all  proceedings  to  the  Suprenie  Court  for  review."  Art.  5,  sec.  24,  is  evidently  a  very 
ina<leqnate  substitute  for  the  constitutional  guarantee  expressly  declared  and  reaf- 
Hrinecl  in  the  same  instrument,  art.  1.  sects.  6,  7,  9. 

Here  is  a  case  that  was  decided  in  1882  by  Judge  McCrary,  of  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States : 

The  single  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  in  such  a  case  as  this  the  court 
.may  direct  a  verdict  of  guilty  f    It  is  insisted  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  the 
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facts  being  admitted  or  settled  beyond  dispute,  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  de- 
pends wholly  upon  a  question  of  law,  which  the  court  must  determine,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  court,  may  direct  a  verdict  either  way  in  accordance  with  its  opinion  of  the 
law.  This  is  the  view  which  was  taken  by  the  court  below.  In  so  holding,  the  learned 
district  judge  was  no  doubt  largely  influenced  by  the  ruling  of  Mr.  Justice  Hunt  iu 
the  case  of  the  United  States  rs.  Anthony.  11  Hlatch.,  200.  I  find,  however,  upon  an 
examination  of  the  subject,  that,  with  this  single  exception,  the  authorities  are  with 
entire  unanimity  against  the  right  of  a  court  iu  a  criminal  case  to  direct  a  verdict  of 
guilty. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  to  every  accused  person  ^'  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have 
been  committed.'" — Sixth  amendment.  This  is  a  right  which  cannot  be  waived,  and 
it  has  been  frequently  held  that  the  trial  of  a  criminal  case  before  the  court  by  tbe 
prisoner's  conwmt  is  erroneous. — State  r«.  Mann,  27  Conn.,  281. 

It  is  very  diflieult  to  see  upon  what  principle  it  can  be  maintained  that  an  acciis<Nl 
person  has  had  a  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 
in  a  ciise  where  the  court  has  directed  the  jury,  without  deliberation,  to  find  him 
guilty.  It  would  seem  that  such  a  trial  is,  in  substance  and  etf'ect,  atrial  by  the  court 
quite  as  much  as  in  a  case  where  a  jury  is  waived  by  consent  of  the  accused. 

The  Constitution  doe^  not  deal  with  the  form,  but  with  the  substance,  the  essence 
of  the  trial,  and  therefore  requires  a  submission  of  the  case  to  the  jury  for  their  con- 
sideration and  decision  upon  it.  There  can,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Const itiTt ion, 
be  no  trial  of  a  cause  by  a  jury  unless  the  jury  deliberates  upon  and  determines  it. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  a  certain  sense,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  this  doctrine 
makes  the  jury  the  judges  in  criminal  cases,  of  both  law  and  fact,  but  this  is  the  nec- 
essary result  of  the  jury  system,  so  long  as  the  abHolute  right  of  the  jury  to  find  a  gen- 
eral verdict  exists ;  for  a  general  verdict  necessarily  covers  both  the  law  and  the  fact, 
and  embodies  a  decision  based  upon  and  growing  out  of  both.  It  has  accordingly  long 
been  well  settled  that,  while  the  court  is  the  judge  of  the  law,  and  may  instruct  the 
jury  upon  the  law,  and  while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  n'ceive  the  law  from  the 
court,  it  is  still  within  the  power  of  the  jury  to  render  a  general  verdict,  and  thereby 
decide  on  the  law  as  well  as  the  facts.  It  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  claimed 
that  if  the  jury  disregard  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  court,  and  render  a  general  ver- 
dict of  not  guilty,  the  court  can  set  it  aside ;  and  it' this  cannot  be  done  by  an  order 
aft<er  verdict,  how  can  the  court  da  substantially  the  same  thing  by  an  instruction  be- 
fore verdict?  The  action  of  the  court  is,  in  eiiect,  the  same  in  either  case ;  it  is,  in 
effect,  a  decision  by  the  court  upon  the  law  and  facts,  that  the  accused  is  guilty. 
The  court  nmst  determine  both  the  fact  and  the  law,  whether  it  directs  a  venliet 
of  guilty  ar  sets  aside  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  It  may  be  going  too  far  to  say  broadly 
that  the  jury  have  a  right  to  disregard  the  inscructious  of  the  court  upon  quc^stions 
of  law,  although  many  courts  have  gone  to  this  extent,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
right  to  render  a  general  verdict  includes  the  power  to  decide  both  law  and  fact  and 
therefore  necessarily  the  power  to  decide  independently  of  the  court. 

In  view  of  this,  courts  have  usually  gone  no  further  than  to  sav  to  the  jury  that, 
while  they^  luay,  by  a  general  venlict,  determine  both  the  law  and  the  facts,  it  is  their 
duty  to  receive  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  court.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
r«.  Wilson,  1  Baldw.,  U.  S.  108,  the  court,  by  Justice  Baldwin,  in  charging  the  jury, 
commented  upon  the  subject  as  follows 

The  Court.  That  is  the  same  case  that  you  have  read  before. 

Mr.  Ohandlee.  5fo,  sir;  this  is  another  decision  of  Baldwin  adopt- 
ing the  same  doctrine,  but  1  want  to  read  it. 

The  Court.  It  is  the  United  States  against  Wilson. 

Mr.  Chandler.  It  is  a  different  page. 

The  Court.  It  is  the  same  case. 

Mr.  Chandler.  It  is  the  same  case.  Of  course  this  case  was  simply 
where  the  court  instruct c^d  the  jury,  the  testimony,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  being  overwiielining,  being  undisput<id,  being  uncontradicted, 
to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty.    Xow,  the  justice,  in  closing  this  case,  says : 

I  have  also  consulted  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  who  authorizes  me  to  say  that  ho  concurs 
in  the  conclusion  which  I  have  reached,  which  is,  that  the  district  court  erred  in 
charging  the  jury  to  fnul  the  defendant  guilty,  and  in  overruling  the  motion  in  arrest 
of  judgment. 

Now,  if  your  honor  please,  I  do  not  care  to  enlarge  on  those  decisions, 
only  I  say  that  the  law  places  the  supreme  power  with  the  citizens  ro 
take  away  the  liberty  of  a  citizen,  and  while  every  one  feels  a  restraint 
in  alluding  to  the  oppression  which  any  court  or  courts  may  have  been 
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gailij  of  in  the  past,  it  is  certainly  believed  by  the  enlightened  senti- 
ment of  the  world,  I  think,  that  continued  exercise  of  power  by  the 
most  conscientious  and  enlightened  men  does  contain  within  it  an  ele- 
ment of  danger  to  the  citizen ;  that  long-continued  power  does  possess 
anelementof  unsafety,andIbelieYe  thatitwasupon  that  philosophy  that 
the  constitutional  provision  securing  to  the  citizen  a  right  of  trial  by 
jury  rests. 

The  Court.  The  Constitution  securesthe  same  right  oftrial  by  jury  in 
civil  cases  where  the  amount  in  controversy  is  over  $20. 

Mr.  Chatydleb.  Certainly.  I  understand  that,  but  your  honor  will 
not  say  that  the  right  of  a  jury  in  a  civil  case  is  held  by  the  authorities 
to  be  the.  same  and  identical  with  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  a  crimi- 
nal case  f 

The  Court.  I  merely  referred  to  that  as  the  answer  to  a  good  deal  of 
the  constitutional  argument. 

Mr.  Chandler.  This  is  only  the  assertion  of  what  is  believed  to  be  a 
correct  principle  of  justice,  ifow  courts  are  temporary,  and  while  it. 
might  not  be  acceptable  to  jurists  at  one  period,  it  is  put  into  the  Con- 
stitution for  a  lasting  principle,  and  the  courts  of  this  time  pass  away 
and  leave  that  principle  to  have  its  effect.  Now,  if  there  is  any  perma- 
nency in  constitutional  government,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  sanctity 
of  the  rights  which  ares  e(5ured  to  citizens  by  the  Constitution,  it  is  worth 
while  to  preserve  them.  Now  if  it  be  true  that  the  Constitution  in  its 
wisdom,  and  this  Constitution  reflecting  the  highest  enlightenment  of 
the  civilized  world  up  to  the  time  it  was  made,  has  reposed  as  the  sum 
of  its*  wisdom  the  supreme  power  in  a  jury  to  settle  a  case  independ- 
ent of  the  instruction  of  the  court,  then  it  cannot  be  wrong  legallj^  or 
morally  for  a  jury  to  exercise  that  power  which  the  people  preserved  to 
themselves. 

The  Court.  But  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  any  such  authority 
nx>on  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  The  law  provides — the  decisions  of  the 
courts  are  all  so,  too — that  if  a  verdict  of  acquittal  be  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  the  court  cannot  set  it  aside,  because  it  does  not  know  upon  what 
grounds  the  jury  has  acted.  But  if  the  jury  have  disregarded  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court  and  found  a  verdict  of  guilty,  unquestionably  the  court 
has  power  in  a  criminal  case  to  set  that  aside,  has  it  not  I 
Mr.  Chandler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  For  departure  from  the  instructions  of  the  court. 
Mr.  Chandler,  yes ;  and  that  is  simply  upon  the  theory  that  every 
redress  of  humanity  is  preserved  to  the  prisoner.    If  the  jury  go  out- 
side of  this  and  disregartl  his  rights,  then  the  fairness  and  intelligence 
of  the  court  is  preserved  to  him. 

The  Court.  There  is  another  thing  which  seems  to  me  in  all  these 
opinions  to  be  entirely  overlooked,  and  it  seems  to  be  by  far  the  more 
threatening  danger  in  criminal  cases.  This  case  that  you  have  read 
from,  23d  Vermont,  enkarges  and  insists  upon  the  danger  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people  from  the  action  of  the  court  as  representing  the  Government, 
and  that  is  the  only  dajiger  which  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  learned 
judge.  According  to  my  observation  and  experience  there  is  far  more 
danger  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  from  the  clamor  of  the  populace  than 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Government.  And  if  the  clamor  of  the  pop- 
ulace is  the  danger,  who  is  to  protect  the  defendant  I  The  jury  belongs 
to  the  people ;  they  partake  of  the  feelings  that  pervade  society,  and 
who  is  to  stand  in  the  gap  and  protect  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  in  a  case 
hke  that  ?  And  is  not  that  your  case,  too  ? 
^Ir.  Chai^dler.  1  admit  we  are  assailed  from  all  points,  and  that  is 
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the  reason  that  I  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the  judge  and  the  jury. 
I  do  not  want  any  innovation  upon  the  law.  I  say  that  this  clamor 
that  has  beset  the  court  and  the  jury  is  outrageous. 

The  Court.  If  the  court  is  to  abdicate  its  powers  as  judge  of  the  la\r 
and  commit  that  authority  to  twelve  men  who  are  not  lawyers,  not 
trained  to  the  law,  and  allow  them  to  decide  what  is  the  law  when  tbey 
do  not  know  it,  what  in  the  world  is  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  citizen 
in  time«  of  excitement  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  How  will  the  defendant  get  his  bill  of  exceptions  if 
the  case  goes  at  large  on  the  law  to  the  jury  ?    Although  I  have  no  ol>- 
Jection  to  its  going  at  large,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  your  honor 
should  send  it  there. 

The  Court.  The  decision  in  the  Pennsylvania  case  would  have  no 
effect  at  all.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  going  to  take  extreme 
ground  in  this  case  or  not.  I  have  heard  your  points  argued.  The  pr^iC- 
tice  here  ever  since  I  have  known  the  court  has  been,  and  the  position 
from  the  foundation  of  this  Government  is,  that  even  in  criminal  cases 
the  judge  of  the  court  has  to  decide  the  law.  The  fact  that  the  jury 
may  find  a  general  verdict  of  acquittal,  and  we  cannot  tell  whether 
that  verdict  is  based  upon  the  facts  or  the  law,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  meet 
the  question  at  all.  In  criminal  cases  the  plea  of  not  guilty  is  like  the 
general  issue  in  an  action  of  trespass  or  trover.  There  the  jury  has  a  light 
to  find  the  general  verdict.  They  have  the  power  to  find  the  general 
verdict,  and  is  it  to  be  said  that  they,  having  the  power  to  render  a  gen- 
eral verdict,  are  the  judge  of  law  and  fact  both  in  trover  ? 

Mr.  Chandler.  In  that  case  your  honor  can  set  it  aside. 

The  Court.  Well,  the  court  can  set  aside  a  verdict  of  guiltj^,  and 
upon  what  principle  does  it  do  that!* 

Mr.  Chandler.  That  is  an  additional  guarantee  that  the  law  ha« 
given  to  the  prisoner.  Now,  I  certainly  cannot  be  reproached  for  pre- 
senting these  authorities. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  say  th^t  you  are  to  understand  me  in  that  sense 
at  all.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  referring  to  these  authorities,  and  I  may 
say  in  regard  to  this  controversy  between  Judge  Story  upon  one  hand 
and  Judge  Baldwin  upon  the  other,  that  it  is  a  history  that  I  have  known 
something  about  for  many  years — ^from  the  time  that  it  sprung  up. 
Judge  Baldwin  never  paid  much  respect  to  Judge  Story's  opinions,  be- 
cause Judge  Story,  he  says,  wrote  books.  He  never  wrote  any  books. 
He  was  an  able  judge,  and  few  in  the  common  law  were  greater  masters 
than  Judge  Baldwin.  But  he  was  not  a  man  of  the  cultivated  literary 
taste  and  education  that  belonged  to  Judge  Story ;  and  I  happen  to 
know  that  he  did  not  esteem  Judge  Story's  opinion  upon  that  subject. 
I  shall  study  as  impartially  as  I  can  with  my  prepossessions  the  ques- 
tions you  have  raised. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

The  Court.  And  will  examine  all  your  authorities. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  can  only  say  that  these  authorities  come  here  with 
very  great  strength,  being  from  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.  It  is  conceded,  I  believe  without  controversy  now,  that  those 
two  States  lead  in  the  great  race  of  intelligence  in  the  country,  and  so 
acceptable  was  the  doctrine  of  one  of  these  decisions  to  the  people  of 
New  York,  that  they  presented  the  liberty  of  the  city  of  New  York  in 
a  gold  box 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  That  was  before  the  Kevolution. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  suppose  we  have  as  many  rights  since  the  Eevolu- 
tion  as  we  had  before.  That  is  what  we  revolted  lor — to  get  more 
rights. 
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The  CouBT.  It  was  the  splendid  eloquence  and  ability  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton in  a  libel  case,  where  he  contended  the  jud^i^es  were  judge  of  not 
only  what  was  Ubel  but  the  publication,  and  in  that  he  agreed  in  opin- 
ion" with  the  legislature  in  passing  Cox's  bill.  But  at  the  common  law 
the  law  was  different.  Cox's  bill  changed  the  common  law  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Yes ;  and  we  only  contend  that  the  Constitution 
changed  the  common  law  and  gave  us  that  right. 

The  CouBT.  I  really  do  not  think  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  very 
practical  question  in  this  case,  because  whether  the  power  of  the  court 
on  a  question  of  law  is  authority  or  whether  it  is  merely  advisory,  I 
Auppose  the  court  will  have  the  right,  at  least,  to  give  advice  to  the 
jary- 

Mr.  Chandleb.  Yes ;  we  do  not  deny  that. 

Now,  I  have  taken  more  time  than  I  had  expected,  and  taxed  the 
patience  of  the  jury  more  than  I  thought  I  would  when  I  began,  and  I 
am  ready,  so  far  as  I. am  concerned,  to  submit  the  case. 

Mr.  Bliss.  May  it  please  the  court,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury : 
It  is  one  of  the  bar  stories  prevalent  in  the  juri^iction  in  which  I  am 
accustomed  to  practice,  that  a  (counsel  commencing  to  address  a  jury  at 
the  close  of  a  long  case,  and  occupying  somewhat  the  relative  position 
that  I  do,  commenced  his  address  somewhat  in  this  way.  lie  said. 
^*^Much  be-talked  and  mudii  to  betalked  fellow-citizens,  much  pitied  ana 
much  to  be  pitied  fellow-citizens,  it  is  my  duty  to  render  you  still  fur- 
ther objects  of  compassion."  And  it  is  my  duty  to  inflict  upon  you  gen- 
tlemen some  remarks  in  connection  with  this  case,  and  in  so  doing  I 
8hall  seek  to  reply  neither  to  the  questions  of  law  raised  by  the  counsel 
who  has  just  closed,  nor  to  any  of  the  outside  matters  which  were 
broaght  into  the  case  by  the  gentlem  an  who  preceded  him.  He  seemed 
to  be  of  the  opinion  that  these  defendants  were  too  much  troubled ;  that 
on  the  one  hand  the  whole  power  of  the  Government  was  being  exer- 
cised to  crush  them,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Executive  was  alleged 
to  be  in  such  relations  to  some  of  the  defendants  that  he  did  not  wish 
them  convicted.  Now  neither  of  those  r.hings  is  in  the  evidence  in  this 
case,  and  if  I  were  permitted  to  refer  to  matters  outside, of  the  evidence, 
I  humbly  think  that  I  could  make  statements  that  would  gain  your  cre- 
dence quite  as  much  as  anything  that  has  been  said.  But  I  propose  to 
confine  myself  strictly  to  the  evidence.  I  shall  endeavor,  gentlemen,  to 
group  the  facts  together  which  bear  upon  and  which  seem  to  me  should 
convince  you  of  the  guilt  and  criminality  of  these  defendants,  and  hav- 
ing done  that  to  leave  the  questions  of  law  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  to  follow  me. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  nineteen  routes  in  this  indictment  which 
represented  originally  twenty -seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  miles  of 
service,  reduced  by  the  striking  otf  upon  one  of  them  before  the  service 
commenced  of  a  certain  amount,  to  twenty-six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles.  The  original  compensation  which  the  Government  agreed  to 
pay  for  mail  service  on  those  whole  twenty-seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  miles  was  $41,135  a  year.  It  was  increased  within  an  average  of 
less  than  two  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  service  to  $448,070.90. 
There  were  made  u[)on  these  routes,  and  there  are  in  evidence  as  made 
upon  these  routes,  fifty-six  orders  for  increase  or  expedition,  counting 
increase  and  expedition  when  included  in  one  order  as  two.  These  de- 
lendants^  other  than  Brady,  Turner,  and  Kerdell,  admittedly  were  in- 
terested in  some,  or  all,  of  these  routes,  and  participated  in  the  profit. 
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Now,  the  first  question  for  you  properly  to  consider,  gentlemen,  is 
this:  Was  this  multiplication  of  the  original  compensation  by  ten,  in- 
creasing it  from  forty-one  thousand  to  four  hundred  and  forty-ei^ht 
thouand  dollars,  an  honest,  or  was  it  a  ^corrupt  exercise  of  power,  nsiug^ 
the  word  corrupt  as  meaning  something  procured  by  improper  influence^ 
or  caused  by  improper  motives — ^by  some  motive  other  than  the  motive 
of  the  public  good  f 

iNow,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  contended  with  any  great  earnestness 
by  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  follow  me  on  the  other  side,  that  looking 
at  the  facts,  as  they  now  appear,  the  greater  portion  of  this  money  thus 
taken  from  the  public  Treasury  was  taken  for  an  adequate  cause,  and 
that  an  adequate  return  was  rendered  for  it.  As  to  this  question  of  ade- 
quate cause  or  return  we  admit  broadly,  and  at  the  outset,  that  every 
pioneer  in  the  Western  States,  whether  on  the  prairies  or  in  the  mount- 
ains, is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  extent  of  mail  service.  We  do  not  go 
as  far  as  Secretary  Teller,  who  claimed  that  every  mining  camp  of 
twenty  men  w^as  entitled  to  daily  mail  service,  because  in  the  most 
thickly  settled  States  of  the  Union,  the  majority  of  the  post-offices  do 
not  get  any  daily  mail  service  to-day.  We  claim  that  while  they  are 
entitled  to  adequate  mail  service,  when  there  comes  to  the  Second  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General  an  application  for  the  increase  either  of 
speed  or  trips,  he  is  bound  to  look  at  it  as  the  representation  of  the 
parties  in  the  locality  who  naturally,  honesfly,  squarely,  overrate  their 
claims  relatively  to  those  of  other  portions  of  the  community,  who,  wheu 
they  are  seeking  to  get  service  from  the  public  to  be  paid  for  by  taxa- 
tion imposed  in  the  largest  measure  upon  others,  naturally  do  not  stop 
to  consider  of  whether  what  they  are  asking  is  beyond  what  is  their  re- 
lative right,  because  they  naturally  assume,  and  must  assume  that  iu 
passing  upon  that  question  the  officer  to  whom  they  make  the  apphcar- 
tion  judges  of  the  whole  question. 

Kow  in  this  case,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  I  seem  to  go  a  little  into 
detail,  if  I  seem  to  weary  you  in  going  a  little  into  detail,  you  must  bear 
in  mind  the  extraordinary  mass  of  minute  evidence  that  there  is  in  this 
case.  You  have  sat  here  for  some  forty  odd  duys,  I  think,  hearing  tes- 
timony taken — about  fifty  days  of  testimony,  Tthink,  and  during  that 
time  I  think  I  may  claim,  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  that  we  put  ia 
our  testimony  with  reasonable  promptness.  We  thought  we  had  made 
a  pretty  clear  case.  The  counsel  for  the  defense  however  took  it  up. 
They  occupied  about  two  days  in  supplementing  our  case  by  the  exami- 
nation of  Buell  and  Vaile.  They  occupied  about  a  couple  of  days  more 
in  proving  how  reckless.  Congressmen  would  be  occasionally  in  asking 
for  the  increase  of  expenditure  without  knowing  what  they  were  asking 
about;  and  about  a  couple  of  days  more  in  oftering  inadmissible  testi- 
mony. And  then  they  stop.  And  if  we  may  judge  from  the  addresses 
which  have  already  been  made  they  are  seeking  to  escape  not  u{ion  the 
evidence,  but  upon  technicalities.  I  do  not  blame  them,  gentlemen.  It 
is  their  right.  Perhaps  if  I  were  in  as  tight  a  place  as  I  think  they  are 
I  should  resort  to  the  same  practice.  It  is  their  right  just  as  much  as 
it  is  their  right  to  leave  unexplained  matters  which  it  seems  to  me 
would  have  been  better  attempted  to  be  explained  if  they  could  be  ex- 
X)lained.  But  they  stand  before  you  unexplained^  and  therefore  we  must 
take  this  testimony  up  in  its  details. 

We  have  had  in  this  case,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  proved,  and  thei'e 
are  upon  the  records  957  separate  exhibits,  I  think  a  larger  number  than 
ever  have  been  known  to  be  proved  in  a  case,  certainly  within  our  time. 
All  of  those,  or  a  large  portion  of  those,  have  got  to  be  brought  to  your 
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consideration  or  to  be  referred  to.  Therefore,  if  I  seem  to  go  a  little 
into  detail  I  beg  that  you  will  believe  that  it  arises  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case.  We  say  that  these  orders  for  expedi- 
tion and  increase  in  the  first  place  were  many  of  them  utterly  unneces- 
sary and  improper. 

"Sow J  on  route  46247,  from  Redding  to  Alturas,  on  the  2d  of  December, 
1878,  five  months  after  the  coqtract  went  into  effect,  an  order  was  made 
adding  three  trips  and  reducing  the  schedule  time  from  one  hundred  and 
eight  hours  to  seventy-two  hours  and  adding  to  the  existing  pay  of 
$8,982  the  sum  of  $26,946.66,  making  a  total  of  $35,928.66,  of  which 
$17,964  was  for  expedition;  the  balance  was  for  trips.  Seventeen 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars  was  for  expedition. 
The  nominal  result  of  that  order  was  to  increase  the  speed  from  one 
mile  and  sixty-five  one-hundredths  an  hour  to  two  miles  and  fifry-eight 
one-hundredths  an  hour.  Xow  Peck  was  the  contractor  on  that  route, 
and  Major  &  Culverhouse  were  the  subcontractors  according  to  the 
subcontract  on  file.  They  ran  a  line  of  stages  and  they  carried  a  large 
amount  of  passengers  and  mail,  and  it  is,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the 
uncontradicted  evidence  before  you,  that  that  mail,  before  the  order  for 
expedition  was  made  for  all  the  time  during  that  contract,  and,  I  think 
also,  for  the  period  preceding  the  contract,  that  mail,  for  which  the 
order  was  made  to  pay  $17,964  for  expedition  to  seventy-two  liours,  was 
being  carreid  in  from  forty-one  to  forty-four  hours  in  summer,  and  six- 
tv-five  hours  in  winter;  that  it  was  so  carried  before  the  order  for  ex- 
]>edition  was  made,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  carried  after  the  order 
for  expedition  was  made.  In  other  words,  that  Mr.  Brady  by  the  order 
took  from  the  Treasury  $17,964  a  year,  under  the  pretense  of  ordering 
the  mail  to  be  carried  in  seven  hours  longer  than  the  longest  time  it 
had  ever  been  carried  in,  and  that  you  are  asked  to  believe,  gentlemen, 
is  an  honest  and  a  provident  order  for  a  man  to  make.  That  is  the  un- 
contradicted evidence  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Major,  one  of  the  contractors, 
sworn  to  by  Mr.  McCormack,  the  postmaster.  In  reply  to  the  question 
which  your  foreman  put  to  him,  he  stated  that  his  returns  to  the  Post- 
Oflice  Department  made  before  the  order  of  expedition  was  granted, 
showed  the  fact  that  the  mails  were  carried  in  less  time  than  Mr.  Brady 
ordered  them  to  be  carried  in.  He  made  that  statement  on  page  1014 
of  the  printed  record. 

Now  it  has  been  said  somewhere  that  after  all,  this  was  a  matter  of 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  in  carrying  the  mail  on  that 
schedule  of  time  and  that  he  might  at  any  time  have  put  it  up  to  the  regular 
schedule,  and  that  therefore  this  order  was  a  proper  one,  as  thereby  the 
Government  obtained  security  that  it  should  be  carried  in  that  time. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  has  there  been  anj^  evidence  before  you  to  lead 
yon  to  think  that  these  subcontractors.  Major  &  Culverhouse,  who  were 
carrying  the  mail  and  who  were  carrying  passengers  and  freight,  and 
who,  by  the  necessities  of  their  private  business  were  running  at  a  less 
schedule  than  seventy-two  hours — is  there  any  pretense  anywhere  that 
it  was  ever  intimated  that  they  were  going  to  stop  doing  that  and  that 
the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  had  got  to  come  in  with  his 
liberality  as  to  the  public  money,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and 
preventing  them  from  abandoning  the  practice  which  they  had  volun- 
tarily adopted  and  continued  during  the  whole  time,  pay  them  $17,964  f 
No,  gentlemen;  not  pay  them;  that  he  was  to  pay  Peck  &  Co.  $17,964 
a  year  for  that  service,  when  in  point  of  fact  the  subcontracts  of  the 
party  who  were  doing  that  business,  filed  in  the  department,  show 
that  though  the  contractors  were  to  get  $35,928.66,  the  subcontractors 
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were  bouud  to  do  the  work  for  823,000;  aud  they  were  glad  to  do  it 
for  that  sum.  So  that  this  $17,000  which  was  put  on,  and  the  addition 
of  the  $9,000  which  was  made  for  trips  coincident  with  expeditiou, 
in  other  words  $2(5,000,  was  added  for  trips  and  expedition  of  which 
$17,900  was  for  expedition,  and  yet  these  contractors.  Major  &  Cul- 
verhouse,  who  were  then  performing  the  service  in  frQm  forty-one  to 
forty-four  hours  in  summer  and  sixty-five  hours  in  winter,  were  to  get 
for  doing  all  that  bat  $23,000.  It  may  be  arithmetically  established 
that  that  money  paid  for  expedition  was  a  clean  present  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  not  to  the  people  who  were  doing  the  service 
and  carrying  the  mail  but  to  the  people  who  were  sitting  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  "gunning"  the  business.  If  you  say  you  must  pay  them 
without  reference  to  the  matter,  that  you  must  pay  these  subconti'actors 
arithmetically  the  amount  which  their  original  subcontract  relatively- 
bore  to  the  contractor's  original  price,  still  you  would  then  pay  them 
only  $10,000  for  expedition  where  Brady  ordered  $17,900.  Now,  sup- 
pose Mr.  Brady  had  allowed  for  expedition  nbthing,  or  sui)pose  he  bad 
allowed  only  a  small  sum,  do  you  think  the  mails  would  have  ceased  to 
be  carried  by  the  same  men  who  were  then  carrying  them  f  It  is  au 
insult  to  your  intelligence  to  say  on  thie  evidence  you  would  believe  that. 
Would  they  not  have  continued  on  their  passenger  business  to  carry 
the  mails  as  they  were  then  carrying  them  in  forty-four  and  sixty-five 
hours,  and  would  they  not  have  continued  to  pocket  their  $23,000  a  year 
and  have  been  entirely  content  with  it?  Was  there  any  danger  that 
they  would  in  technical  phrase  "throw  down"  the  mails!  Of  course 
there  was  not.  But  suppose  these  contractors  here  in  Washington, 
these  Pecks  and  Miners  and  Dorseys  here  in  Washington — you  will 
perceive,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  arguing  on  the  assumption  that  expe- 
dition was  proper,  and  that  inciease  of  trips  was  proper — had  said 
*'true,  the  people  carrying  the  mails  will  continue  to  get  their  $23,000, 
but  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Brady  has  chosen  to  make  only  a  nominal  allow- 
ance for  expedition  there  is  not  much  left  for  us  here  for  reasonable  ex- 
penses, and  therefore,  we,  as  the  contractors,  will  throw  down  the  service.^' 
Suppose  they  had  done  it.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  subcontractore 
would  have  promptly  come  in  under  the  law  and  made  the  proposition 
to  take  the  mails  and  carry  them  on  the  time  ordered  for  the  $23,000! 
It  is  perfectly  clear.  Major  &  Culverhouse  were  satisfied  with  their 
$23,000.  They  were  getting  a  good  thing  out  of  it.  There  was  not  any 
pretense  of  necessity,  there  was  not  any  pretense  of  justice,  there  was 
not  any  pretense  of  decency  in  taking  that  $17,900  out  of  the  Treasury 
for  expedition,  even  assuming  that  the  additional  trips  were  uecessarj', 
and  assuming  that  the  expedition  was  necessary. 

Now  again,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  take  the  route  from  Kearney  to  Kent, 
No.  34139.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1879,  an  order  was  made  reducing  the 
schedule  of  time  from  Kearney  to  Loup  City,  which  was  about  halfway  on 
the  route,  to  thirteen  hours,  the  schedule  time  having  previously  been  sixty 
hours  over  the  entire  route.  On  that  order  $22,000  was  allowed  to  the 
contractor  Vaile.  The  evidence,  gentlemen,  is  undisputed  that  in  fact  the 
mail  had  alwaysbeen  from  thecommencement  of  the  contract  carried  from 
TKeamey  to  Loup  City  in  thirteen  hours,  and  they  continued  to  be  carried 
in  thirteen  hoiu*s  aud  continued  to  be  carried  by  the  same  subcontractor. 
Mr.  French,  the  subcontractor,  though  he  knew  that  the  schedule  of 
time  had  been  changed,  never  got  any  information  that  the  Government 
was  paying  for  the  expedition  or  was  doing  anything  except  paying  its 
original  contract  price,  until  this  investigation  was  set  on  foot,  which 
has  resulted  in  this  prosecution.    An  inspector  of  the  Post-Oflice  De- 
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partment  was  the  first  person  to  inform  him  that  the  Government  was 
paying  82,200  for  expedition,  and  then  it  was  that  he  saw  how  he  had 
been  fooled,  because  in  his  subcontract  on  file  in  the  department  there 
was  a  stipulation  that  he  should  have  65  per  cent,  of  any  money  that 
waa  paid  for  expedition,  and  yet  these  parties  had,  quarter  after  quarter, 
been  remitting  to  him  the  original  pay  that  he  had  agreed  to  take  on 
bis  subcontract,  as  to  which  I  shall  have  something  to  say  directly,  and 
yet  never  had  intimated  that  there  was  any  expedition. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  evidence,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  that  subcon- 
tract was  not  placed  on  file  until  February  of  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  subcontract  was  not  placed  on  file  until  a  consider- 
able time  after  the  ordet  was  made,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  Mr.  Brady 
is  concerned,  he  may  say  be  knew  nothing  of  the  subcontract,  But 
your  client,  who  agreed  to  pay  65  percent,  of  the  expedition,  your  client 
who  got  up  the  petitions,  your  client  who  forged  the  petitions  to  get  this 
exi)edition,  knew  perfectly  well  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  paying 
that  $2,200  out  of  the  Treasury,  and  heknew  perfectly  well  that  he  was 
not  only  defrauding  the  Government  by  taking  that  money  from  the 
Treasury,  but  he  knew  also  that  he  was  cheating  the  subcontractor  by 
failing  to  pay  him  the  65  per  cent,  of  any  money  that  the  Government 
had  paid  for  expedition. 

Now,  the  service,  gentlemen,  on  route  34139  was  run  up  from  its  orig- 
inal pay,  $868,  by  the  addition  of  trips  and  expedition,  to  $4,302.65,  and 
of  that  amount  French,  who  performed  thfe  service,  and  did  it  on  the 
expedited  time  before  and  after  the  order,  got  $1,800,  and  these  gentle- 
men got  $2,400  for  sitting  in  Washington  and  making  the  arrangements. 
By  French's  contract  he  was  to  have  for  one  trip  going  over  the  entire 
route  8700  a  year,  and  for  two  additional  trips  $1,100,  or  in  all  $1,800. 
He  was  to  have  for  three  trips  $1,800,  and  for  six  trips  $3,300,  with  a 
))rovision  for  65  per  cent,  of  any  allowance  for  expedition.  Thev  kept 
all  the  allowance  for  expedition,  and  they  gave  Mr.  French  the  |l,800. 
For  that  $1,800  he  carried  the  mail  in  thirteen  hours,  for  which  the  ad- 
ditional $2,200  was  specially  paid.  Therefore  the  contractor  got  a  nice 
little  protft  sitting  here  in  Washington,  and  Mr.  French  lost  his  money 
and  the  Government  lost  theirs.  If  they  had  wanted  to  procure  expe- 
dition, and  had  been  looking  to  what  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
would  they  not  have  made  some  inquiry  to  find  out  what  it  cost  to  carry 
the  mail  over  that  route,  and  to  find  out  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
pay  $2,200  for  carrying  mail  on  an  expedited  schedule  of  thirteen  hours 
wh#»n,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  paying  $2,200  and  were  not  getting 
the  expedition  of  a  single  hour  II 

Now,  there  were  other  cases,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  where  ordi^'rs  for 
expedition  resulted  in  practically  no  advantage  to  the  Government.  On 
route  38135,  from  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn,  Mr.  Sears,  the  postmaster,  says 
that  befoie  expedition  the  mail  went  inside  of  the  schedule  time,  arriv- 
ing at  from  1  to  4  o'clock,  and  the  claim  was  that  farmers,  as  I  recollect 
it,  desired  that  the  mail  should  arrive  at  some  regular  hour,  and  there- 
fore this  expedition  was  paid  for  on  a  schedule  which  did  not  require  it 
to  arrive  until  between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  After  they 
paid  for  expedition  upon  that  route  $2,630  they  succeeded  in  having  the 
mail  going  north  arrive  at  Pueblo  just  after  all  connecting  mails  had 
left.  The  result  was  that  all  that  was  gained  by  expedition  was,  at  most, 
not  that  they  arrived  at  the  two  termini  at  a  time  prior  to  which  they 
had  ordinarily  arrived,  but  there  were  two  small  intermediate  stations — 
one  so  small  that  it  was  abandoned  during  the  pendency  of  the  con- 
nect, which  were  benefited.    There  was  $2,630  paid  for  that  expe- 
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ditioD  (which  wa.s  uot  expedition)  which,  in  fact,  benefited  nobody 
except  the  contractors  here  in  Washington.  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
show  you  directly  how  the  work  was  done  bj'  the  subcontractors  out 
there,  who  were  benefited  m  no  sense  by  the  expedition. 

On  route  38166,  from  Silverton  to  Parrott  City,  there  was  $10,549.51 
paid  for  expedition.  The  result  of  that  expedition  was,  that  so  far  as 
the  terminal  points  were  concerned,  the  mail  arrived  at  each  terrai 
nal  point  and  laid  over  night  before  it  could  go  any  farther,  and 
therefore  there  was  practically  nothing  gained  except  to"  the  way 
stations.  So  on  route  38140,  fiom  Trinidad  to  Madison,  there  was  no 
immediate  connection  made  after  expedition  with  any  other  route  at 
either  end.  The  mail  arrived  at  Trinidad  and  arrived  at  Madison  and 
there  was  no  direct  connection  with  anything  and  they  did  not  connect 
with  anything.  To  show  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  Mr.  Brady 
did  not  consider  that  this  matter  of  expedition  upon  this  route  was  very 
important  to  anybody  except  Miner,  Peck  &  Co.,  I  refer  to  this  very 
remarkable  transaction,  that  while  the  contract  time  was  thirteen  hours 
he  added  Raton,  claiming  that  it  made  twenty  three  miles  additional 
distance,  and  he  allowed  for  that  six  hours,  making  nineteen  and  three- 
quarter  hours  as  the  ba^is  of  time  after  he  had  added  Eaton,  and  yet, 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1879,  after  he  had  added  Eaton  and  nominally 
made  the  schedule  time  nineteen  hours,  he  approved  a  schedule  which 
made  the  time  thirty  hours.  The  question  of  time  upon  that  route  did 
not  seem  to  interest  Mr.  prady  very  greatly  until  it  came  to  a  question 
of  an  order  for  expedition,  which  should  put  money  into  the  pockets  of 
the  contractors. 

Now,  fi:entlemen,  so  much  for  those  orders  to  which  I  have  called  your 
attention.  There  are  others  like  them  upon  other  routes  where  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  Government  got  nothing  for  its  money.  The  expedi- 
tion was  already  obtained  before  they  undertook  to  pay  the  additional 
sum.  There  is  another  class  of  routes  where  I  submit  to  you  the  undis- 
puted evidence  is  that  the  orders  made  by  Brady  for  expedition  were 
in  their  nature  so  improvident  that  you  cannot  believe  when  you 
consider  them  in  connection  with  the  other  things  in  this  case 
that  they  were  honestly  made.  Take  route  401U4,  from  Mineral  Park  to 
Pioche.  On  the  24th  of  December,  1878,  less  than  six  months  after  the 
contra<;tcomraenced,  an  order  was  made  addingtwo  trips,  and  reducing  the 
time  from  eighty  four  to  sixtv  hours,  and  adding  to  the  original  compen- 
sation of  82,982  the  sum  of  $19,318.  On  the  23d  of  July,  1879^  four  more 
trips  were  added,  of  course,  on  theexpedited  time,so  that  the  original  com- 
pensation of  $2,982  was  carried  up  to  $29,733.39.  I  shall  have  occa^sion 
to  show"  you,  gentlemen,  that  that  increase  was  made  in  spite  of  infor- 
mation given  by  the  postmastersalong  the  route  that  the  original  sched- 
ule was  faster  than  the  necessities  of  the  people  required  ;  but  that  is 
not  what  I  desire  at  present  to  call  your  attention  to.  That  route,  40104, 
is  the  route  which  has  been  spoken  of  in  letters  on  tile,  and,  I  think, 
spoken  of  in  orders  made,  certainly  spoken  of  in  the  remarks  of  counsel 
here  as  being  the  great  through  mail  route  passing  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad,  those  railroads  being  several 
hundred  miles  apart.  I  believe  it  was  urged — and  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  call  your  attention  to  that  point  directly — that  there  ought  to  be 
an  increase  upon  that  route  because  of  \t^  relation  to  these  roads.  Now, 
what  are  the  facts  f  Mr.  Krider.  postmaster  at  Mineral  Park,  where 
every  bag  that  passed  over  the  route  was  oi>ened  and  changed,  swore  that 
from  the  north,  coming  from  Piochedown  to  Mineral  Park,  there  were  con- 
stantly no  papers  and  no  letters  in  the  mail,  there  was  absolutely  uoth 
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lug  there;  and  as  if  that  was  not  sufficient,  as  if  it  needed  anything 
more  than  that,  I  call  your  attention  to  these  mail  bills  which  I  proved, 
which,  by  a  stupid  mistake,  but  a  fortunate  mistake,  of  the  postmaster 
^ves  us  some  very  interesting  information.  The  mail  bills  are  intended 
to  show  how  many  pouches  left  a  given  place  and  arrived  at  a  given 
place.  The  postmaster  could  not  imagine  the  idea  of  there  being 
any  question  as  to  there  being  more  than  one  pouch  on  that  route, 
iind  when  he  got  the  mail  bills  he  went  to  work  and  for  thirty- 
nine  days  made  his  statement  of  the  letters  departing  and  arriv- 
ing. We  have  here  those  mail  bills  covering  the  period  from  No- 
vember 19  to  December  24,  1879.  What  do  we  find  as  the  re- 
sult ?  In  eighteen  of  those  thirty-nine  days  the  mail  started  from  Min- 
eral Park  on  this  "  great  through  mail  route"  connecting  the  two  rail- 
roads, without  a  letter,  a  paper,  or  a  postal  card  in  it.  It  had  only  the 
mail  bill.  On  live  of  the  same  identical  days  it  arrived  at  the  other  end 
without  a  letter,  a  paper,  or  a  postal  card  in  it.  It  had  gone  over  that 
•entire  route,  and  yet  had  not  picked  up  a  particle  of  mail  matter.  Dur- 
ing the  remaining  twenty-one  of  those  thirty-nine  days  there  were 
•carried  over  some  portion  of  the  route  north  nine  postal  cards  and 
twenty-nine  letters,  every  one  of  those  letters  on  that  gi*eat  through 
route  stopping  at  a  way  station  before  it  got  to  Pioche.  There  arrived 
at  Pioche  during  that  time  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  letters,  papers, 
-and  postal  canls,  and  inasmuch  as  there  had  started  from  Mineral  Park, 
the  other  end,  no  letters  which  went  beyond  Saint  Thomas,  no  letters 
which  went  so  far  as  Pioche,  the  letters  whMi  arrived  at  Pioche  on 
this  great  through  mail  route  all  must  have  started  from  way  stations 
I>et  ween  Mineral  Park  and  Pioche.  That  is  the  route  which  wasexpedited 
at  an  expense  of  $9,318,  two  trips  being  mixed  up  with  it.  It  was  in- 
creased from  $2,982  to  $29,733.33.  Now,  there  seems  to  have  been,  at 
some  time  or  other,  a  little  information  on  file  in  the  department  to  show 
on  what  principle  and  for  what  reason  Mr.  Brady  made  that  order  for  in- 
crease. But  first,  gentlemen,  I  will  correct  an  error«  I  said  the  amount 
was  carried  up  from  $2,982  to  $29,733.  I  did  Mr.  Brady  injustice.  It 
was  carried  up  from  $2,982  to  $49,051.33,  $19,318  having  been  added 
for  the  first  expedition  and  two  trips,  and  tben  $29,733.33  more  having 
been  added  for  the  addition  of  tour  trips.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  upon 
what  basis  was  the  addition  of  twenty-nine  thousand  and  odd  dollars 
made  f  It  was  made  upon  a  single  letter  which  I  will  read  to  you,  a 
letter  which  does  not  apply  to  this  route,  a  letter  which,  if  it  did  apply 
to  this  route,  I  have  already  shown  you  is,  in  its  reasons,  a  bald  lie,  a 
letter  which  Mr.  Brady  had  in  his  possession  the  means  of  knowing  was 
a  bald  lie-  It  is  the  letter  written  by  Sidney  Dillon,  president  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad;  as  if  he  was  interested  in  having  mail  connec- 
tion through  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailroad,  which  was  a  rival 
lonte. 

I  read  from  page  1307 : 

Sik:  Tbe  Utah  Southern  Railroad  will  in  a  short  time  be  4?onjplete(l  to  Frisco. 
From  that  point  to  Pioche,  Nevada,  there  is  already  established  daily  mail  service, 
wliich  will  be  rapidly  taken  np  by  our  advancing  railroad.  From  Pioche  to  Prescott 
there  is  running  a  tri  weekly  mail  service  on  slow  Mchedule.  It  is  important  that  emi- 
jrrants  and  capital  from  the  Ea^t  should  have  a  more  d.rect  line  ot'iurercourse  with  the 
ri<-hlv  developing  Territory  of  Arizona  than  the  present  circuitous  route  by  California 
and  Southern  Pacitic  Railroad.  I  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  the  service  between 
Piorhe  and  Prescott— 

Prescott  being  on  a  route  starting  from  Mineral  Park,  south  of  Pioche, 
ii\u\  going  some  three  or  four  hundred  miles — 

Im3  i!icrea»«d  to  a  daily,  thus  giving  us  a  continuous  daily  service  from  the  U.  P.  R.  R. 
to  Sonthei?!  P.  R.  R.  at  Maricopa  WelU. 
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It  is  snperfluons  to  add  that  the  States  and  Territories  yielding  the  precious  metaT» 
would  to-day  be  half  a  wilderness,  except  for  the  intercommunication  established  by 
the  P.  O.  Department. 

He  might  have  added : 

And  the  civilizing  influence  of  Miner,  Peck  &  Co. 

You  will  perceive,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  this  order  taking- 
$29,000. out  of  the  Treasury  was  based  solely  upon  that  letter  ef  Sidney 
t)ilJon,  representing  the  necessities  and  imx)ortance  of  a  through  daily 
connection  on  that  route.  Why,  I  "have  shown  to  you  by  the  official 
mail  bills  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  anything  of  that  kind,  and  that 
there  was  practically  no  mail  needed  on  that  route.  Now,  gentlemen, 
there  is  connected  with  this  matter  some  further  evidence.  On  the  21st 
of  August,  1880,  as  showing  that  the  effect  of  expedition  had  not  been 
to  develop  business,  a  letter  is  sent,  with  the  stamped  signature  of  Brady  ^ 
to  each  of  the  postmasters,  asking  this  question.  To  the  postmaster  at 
Pioche : 

Q.  What  is  the  average  weight  each  trip  of  the  mails  transmitted  and  received  by 
you  over  route  401U4,  from  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche  f — A.  The  mails  departing  average 
five  pounds,  consisting  mainly  of  papers  and  packages.  The  mails  received  average 
five  ounces,  consisting  mainly  of  letters. 

The  other  postmaster  answers  to  the  same  question  that  the  mail 
would  probabl}'  average  going  out  about  three  letters  and  about  three 
to  live  papers,  and  coming  in  it  will  average  about  ten  letters  and  about 
six  to  eight  papers. 

That  is  the  notice  whidli  the  postmasters  in  January,  1880,  gave  to  Mr. 
Brady  as  to  what  service  was  required  upon  that  route;  and  yet,  so  far 
as  any  evidence  in  this  case  exists,  and,  I  believe,  so  far  as  the  fact  is  con- 
cerned, after  that  time  and  after  tbat  notice  from  those  postmasters 
Mr.  Brady  left  this  sum  of  $49,000  a  year  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  for  carrying  that  "great  through  mail." 

It  may  be  said  that  these  papers  were  in  the  inspection  office,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Brady  did  not  know  anything  about  them.  In  the  first 
place,  the  mail  bills  are  in  a  jacket,  which  bears  Mr.  Brady's  owu  signa- 
ture; but,  further  than  that,  Mr.  Brady  knew  all  about  it.  In  some  way 
or  other,  and  for  some  reason  or  other — perhaps  there  may  be  somebody 
who  can  believe  it  was  a  spasm  of  virtue  which  overcame  him — he  seems 
to  have  thought  at  one  time  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and,  there- 
fore, on  the  22d  of  Januarj^,  1880,  he  made  an  order.  These  mail  bills 
stopped  on  the  21)th  of  December,  1879,  and  the  Dillon  letter  is  dated 
the  20th  of  May,  1879.  The  order  on  the  23d  of  July,  1879,  based  solelj- 
upou  Mr.  Dillon's  letter,  was  an  order  to  add  $29,000.  On  the  2rst  of 
January,  1880,  we  have  this  condition  of  things:  Mr.  Brady,  in  what,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  the  longest  piece  of  x)aper  written  by  himself  that  ap- 
pears in  the  files  of  this  case,  issued  the  following: 

Mineral  Park  to  Pioche. 

The  mail  bills  received  by  the  inspection  division  showing  little  mall  matter  pass* 
ing  over  this  route,  as  per  tiles  of  mail  division,  and  that  the  service  is  most  irregii- 
.larly  and  ineflicieutly  performed: 

Oixlered,  That  service  <m  Haid  route  be  reduced  from  the  1st  day  of  February  next 
to  what  it  was  at  original  letting,  both  as  to  trips  and  speed,  without  1  mo's  extra  pay. 

BRADY. 

January  21,  1880. 

At  one  fell  swoop  he  cut  that  $49,000  down  to  $2,982.  He  did  that 
by  a  paper  in  his  own  writing,  dated  on  the  21st  of  January,  1880,  in 
which  he  based  it  upon  the  mail  bills;  those  mail  bills  which  are  shown 
to  you  here.  In  a  jacket  dat^d  the  22d  of  January,  1880,  iia  order  is 
made  to  carry  out  this  direction  of  Brady,  and  that  order  is  signed  by 
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Brady.  Now,  they  might  say,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  that  had  been 
left  in  that  condition,  that  Mr.  Brady  had  been  imposed  upon  before  in 
the  order  he  made.  But  what  do  we  find  f  On  the  28th  of  January, 
81 X  days  after  the  date  of  the  jacket,  seven  days  after  the  date  of  Mr. 
Brady's  own  recital  that  the  mail  bills  showed  there  was  no  mail  matter 
ou  that  route,  and  after,  in  this  fit  of  indignation,  he  had  cut  ofi'  all  expe- 
dition and  increase  of  trips,  and  had  refused  to  give  them  even  the 
month's  extra  pay,  which  they  claim  the  law  gives  them,  he  signed  the 
jacket,  which  reads  thus : 

An  onler  was  issued  bearing  date  Jannary  22,  1880,  to  reduce  the  service  from  7  to 
once  a  week.  In  view  of  the  lact  that  this  route  forms  a  part  of  the  direct  line  of  com* 
amuication  between  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacitic  Railroads,  it  is  deemed  advis- 
able to  maintain  three  times  a  weeks  service. 

1st.  Rescind  oixler  bearing  date  January  22,  18S0  (nnmber  633). 

2u€l.  From  February  Ist,  1H80,  reduce  service  four  trips  per  week,  and  deduct  from 
contractor's  and  subcontractor's  pay  $29,73:<.:^3  per  annum,  being  pro  rata,  without  one 
month's  extra  pay  ou  service  dispensed  with. 

BRADY. 

lu  Other  words,  having  reduced  the  pay  to  $2,982,  six  days  afterwards 
he  put  it  ba<;k,  and  having  reduced  it  on  the  ground  that  the  mail  l)ill» 
showed  there  was  no  mail  matter,  he  put  it  back  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  part  of  a  through  maiUroute  over  which  his  own  recital  and  the 
mail  bills  showed  no  through  mail  ever  went.  Gentlemen  of  the  jiiry^ 
why  did  he  do  that  f  I  have  a  right,  I  suppose,  to  refer  to  the  fact,  and  I 
thiuk  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  by  some  other  matters  in  connection  with 
this  case  that  there  seems  to  have  been  about  that  time  some  disagree- 
ment between  Mr.  Brady  and  the  contractors  who  were  having  occasion 
to  deal  with  the  department.  It  may  have  been  that,  gentlemen,  or  it 
may  have  been  this:  This  order  was  made  on  the  21st  of  January,  1880* 
On  the  12th  day  of  January,  1880,  Mr.  Brady  had  been  compelled  to 
ai)i>ear  before  an  investigating  committee  of  Congress  to  account  for  his 
acts  in  connection  with  the  expedition  of  the  mail  service  and  the  in- 
crease of  speed.  He  had  been  required  to  appear  before  that  committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Blackburn  was  chairman,  and  he  had  been  subjectedto  a 
long  examination,  not  then  concluded.  He  had  been  required  to  pro- 
duce a  schedule  of  the  condition  of  the  service ;  and  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  believe  that  Mr.  Brady  saw  the  condition  in  which  this  put  him,, 
and  that  he  made  a  rush  back  to  his  office  and  wrote  this  paper,  cutting 
oft*  at  one  fell  swoop  all  that  he  Jiad  done  in  the  way  of  increase  of  serv- 
ice or  ex])editiou  on  that  route.  But  when  he  sat  down  in  coolness  to 
thiuk  it  over,  it  must  have  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  did  that  in  that 
way  there  was  upon  the  record  a  bald  confession  of  his  own  inefficiency 
and  impro\idence  and  criminality,  and  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  go 
half  way  and  put  the  thing  back  to  about  $22,000,  and  leave  it  there 
until  he  went  out  of  office. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  on  that  record  is  it  possible  that  any  man 
can  say,  that  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  present  stand-point,  that 
tirder  was  a  provident  one  ?  I  do  not  care  on  what  papers  it  was  obtained ; 
but  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  you  that  while  the  $29,000  order 
was  made  upon  the  letter  of  Sidney  Dillon,  the  other  increases  were  made 
upon  a  forged  petition  in  which — it  stands  in  this  record  uncontradicted — 
wonls  were  written  in  by  Rerdell  and  Miner,  respectively,  so  as  to  make 
forged  petitions.  Those  petitions  were  signed  by  persons  living  at  Signal, 
one  hundred  miles  south  from  the  southern  terminus  of  this  route.  Thir- 
teen of  the  names  only  are  known.  By  looking  at  the  petition  you  will 
see  that  the  signatures  were  made  by  about  twenty  people,  and  that 
about  a  dozen  of  them  were  made  by  one  man.    The  thirteen  signatures 
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that  can  be  recognized  are  those  of  people  living  at  Signal,  and  the 
postmaster  at  Mineral  Park  tells  you  that  over  the  route  from  Pioche 
to  Mineral  Park  he  is  confident  that  there  never  passed  a  letter  intended 
for  Signal.  He  had  to  examine  every  letter  that  came  over  the  route, 
and  you  see  it  was  not  a  very  heavy  labor,  gentlemen.  The  expedition 
was  had  upon  the  petition  signed  by  these  parties,  and  upon  a  petition 
in  all  refepects  a  duplicate,  signatures,  erasures,  and  everything  else. 
On  the  same  day  that  expedition  was  ordered  on  the  route  from  Min- 
eral Park  to  Pioche,  expedition  was  ordered  on  the  route  frpm  Mineral 
Park  to  Ehrenberg,  and  on  that  route  also  these  parties  were  con- 
tractors. I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  you  that  besides  that  petition 
there  is  one  letter  — 1  think  only  one,  but  there  may  be  two — which  is 
misrepresented  in  the  order  upon  the  jacket  direcring  the  increase. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its  usual 
recess. 


AFTER   RECESS. 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Besuming.]  Upon  that  route,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  upon 
which  as  I  stated  the  cost  to  the  Government  was  run  up  to  $49,000, 
then  jerked  back  to  two  thousand  and  odd  dollars  and  then  put  up  again 
to  $22,000  and  left  there,  so  far  a«  Mr.  Brady  was  concerned,  for  the 
balance  of  the  contract  term,  upon  that  route,  taking  in  every  office 
npon  the  route,  the  net  revenue  for  the  year  1879  was  $761.39 ;  for  the 
jear  1880,  under  the  fostering  influences  of  expedition,  it  degenerated  to 
$597,  and  in  the  year  1881  it  recovered  to  $653.67.  And  if  you  take  the 
post-offices  which  were  not  upon  some  other  route.  Mineral  Park  being 
upon  three  other  routes  and  Pioche  upon  four  other  routes,  and  Pioche 
being  upon  a  railroad  route — if  you  lake  the  post-offices  which  were  not 
upon  any  other  route  and  therefore  were  dependent  for  their  entire  mail 
matter  upon  this  route  the  net  revenues  for  those  post-offices  together 
were  less  than  $50  a  year,  and  for  that  route  which  I  have  shown  to 
jou  by  mail  bills  was  not  a  through  route,  but  was  a  way  rout«  em- 
phatically, Mr.  Brady  made  orders  which  made  that  service  cost  nearly 
$50,000  a  year. 

Now  if  you  take  the  route  from  Kearney  to  Kent,  No.  34149,  both  the 
termini  of  that  route  were  upon  two  railroads  running  substantially  east 
4iud  west  and  this  route  connecting  them  from  north  to  south  [taking  up  map 
And  indicating] ;  one  railroad  being  there,  the  other  being  here,  and  this 
being  the  route  connecting.  If  you  take  that  route  we  find  the  most 
considerable  place  on  it,  other  than  Loup  City,  got  its  chief  mail  matter, 
as  the  evidence  affirmatively  shows,  by  another  route.  The  mail  going 
from  Kearney  was  always  larger  than  that  going  from  Kent.  The  mail 
^oing  from  Kearney  was  never  over  a  hundred  pounds,  and  of  that  hun- 
dred pounds  all  but  ten  pounds  was  delivered  before  it  got  thirty  miles 
from  Kearney,  and  the  remaining  mail  going  over  that  route  was  an 
iiverage  of  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  and  for  the  service  upon  that 
route  Sir.  Brady,  not  content  with  the  original  one  trip  at  $868  a  year, 
added  first  two  trips  and  added  $1,122.41,  making  three  trips.  As  to 
those  three  trips  we  take  no  exception  in  this  case,  but  having  got  the 
three  trips  he  then  went  to  work  and  paid  $2,200  to  expedite  the  sched- 
ule to  thirteen  hours  when  thev  were  all  the  time,  as  I  have  alreadv 
told  you,  making  the  time  in  thirteen  hours,  and  that  was  all  done  upon 
the  i^retenSe  of  a  mail  which  in  its  largest  weight  was  only  one  hundred 
pounds  when  it  started  and  after  it  got  thirty  miles  out  dwindled  down 
to  ten  pounds. 
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The  Court.  I  thought  you  stated  it  started  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  ? 

31r.  Bliss.  A  hundred  pounds  at  first.  The  entire  revenues  of  that 
route,  excluding  Kearney  and  Kent,  which  took  their  revenues  from  the 
railroad,  in  different  years  varied  from  $227  to  $513. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  think  the  witness  said  the  mail  was  from  one  hun- 
<lred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  sir;  if  there  is  any  question  on  that  subject  we  will 
go  right  to  the  record.    I  refer  to  page  445 : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  I  was  astonished  at  yonr  answer  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  mail ;  that  it  would 
takeatwo^horse  vehieleto  carry  the  mail  from  Kearney  to  Sweetwater,  because  of  the 
weight  of  the  mail  f — A.  No :  l'  said  it  would  probably  weigh  about  one  hundred  pounds 
when  I  started.  That  would  be  too  heavy  to  put  on  a  horse  with  a  man,  and  1  said  it 
would  take  two  horses  to  carry  it. 

Q.  Yon  said  that  from  that  on  it  would  not  weigh  more  than  ten  pounds  ? — ^A.  Prob- 
able it  would  not. 

There  is  nothing  in  that  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  Who  is  the  witness  ! 

Mr.  Bliss.  Mr.  French,  the  carrier;  and  it  is  on  page  445  of  the  rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Did  he  not  speak  on  the  subject  on  cross-examination  ! 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  cannot  say.  I  read  from  the  answer  to  the  question  by 
the  court,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  said  anything  inconsistent  with 
that  in  tlie  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you ;  ^o  on. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  very  confident  that  there  is  no  statement  anywhere  to 
that  ettect,  but  we  will  make  you  a  present  of  the  other  half  hundred. 

Again,  on  route  41119,  ToquerviUe  to  Adair ville,  sworn  to  on  the 
record  as  not  being  a  through  route,  a«  starting  from  a  place  and  going 
into  the  mountains,  going  nowhere,  so  completely  nowhere,  that  af- 
ter a  time  the  Post-Office  Department  discontinued  the  terminal  office 
at  Adairville,  and  Mr.  Brady,  according  to  the  record,  did  not  find  it  out 
for  8ix  weeks  after  it  was  discontinued,  and  he  was  so  ignorant  of  it  that 
he  ])roceeded  to  allow  the  contractor  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  for 
performing  the  service  on  the  discontinued  end  of  the  route. 

New  that  was  pretty  thoroughly  not  a  through  route;  ui>on  that  route 
when  they  were  running  three  trips  a  week  the  evidence  is  that  it  started 
w  ith  a  hundred  pounds  and  dwindled  down  to  ten  pounds.  By  the  time 
that  it  got  to  Konab  it  had  dwindled  down  to  I  think  the  witness  said 
ten  pounds.  But  from  Konab  to  Pahreah  it  did  sometimes  go  as  high  as 
twenty-five  pounds,  though  the  average  was  between  five  and  ten  pounds 
on  that  end  of  the  route  going  that  way,  while  going  the  other  way  the 
amount  was  stated  to  be  much  less.  Yet  upon  that  route  $12,718.22 
wiw  paid  to  reduce  the  time  from  sixty  hours  to  thirty-three  hours  and 
^7,<K)8  was  i^aid  to  add  six  trips  to  the  original  one,  which  cost  $1,868, 
and  the  result  therefore  was  that  when  Mr.  Brady  got  through  with  his 
niani])ulation  of  that  route  for  the  benefit  of  these  defendants,  on  that 
route  which  had  started  in  at  $1,108  as  the  contract  price,  the  Govern-, 
ment  was  paying  $11),:^  11.33,  and  the  net  revenues,  deducting  Toquer- 
viUe, Virgin  City,  and  Konab,  which  are  upon  other  routes,  varied  from 
^767  in  one  year  to  $386.50  in  another  year  and  $497.46  in  another  year, 
the  revenues  diminishing  as  the  expedition  increased.  The  gross  reve- 
nues in  the  year  1880  of  all  the  offices  iuchuling  those  on  other  routes 
was  $1,042.57,  while  before  the  expedition  it  was  $1,585.47.  And  yet 
tve  are  told,  gentlemen,  that  these  orders  for  expedition  and  these  orders 
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for  increase  of  service  were  made  to  develop  the  great  West,  and  tliat 
is  the  kind  of  development  by  bringing  population  in  on  that  route. 

On  route  44145,  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City,  he  reduced  the  time  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  to  seventy-two  hours  on  three  trips,  and 
$18,648  was  added  for  expedition,  and  then  to  make  the  trips  up  to  seven 
— of  course  all  of  this  is  on  the  ex])edited  time — $41,440  more  was  a<lded, 
making  a  total  of  $72,520  upon  a  route  which  originally  started  at  $8,288. 
Now,  the  largest  mail  ever  carried,  the  mail  from  Baker  City  to  Canyon, 
about  half  way — the  largest  portion  of  the  route  with  reference  to  mail 
matter — on  one  occasion  was  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  of  mail,  mostly 
pubhc  documents,  I  presume  documents  franked  by  Senator  MiU^hell  and 
the  other  gentleman  who  got  the  route  expedited,  that  is,  from  The  Dalles 
toCanyon.  Ispokeof  Baker  toCanyoUj  Igot  it  wrong.  From  The  Dalles 
to  Canyon  perhaps  there  was  an  averalfe  starting  from  The  Dalles  and 
going  towanis  Canyon  of  four  or  five  himdred  pounds.  That  is,  at  the 
outside.  But  between  Baker  City,  and  Canjron  the  largest  ever  carried 
was  two  hundred  pounds,  and  the  smallest  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds, 
and  the  average  was,  1  think  it  is  stated  in  one  place,  at  not  over 
twenty  pounds.  I  think  at  page  726  it  is  stated  as  tw^enty  pounds. 
That  is  the  route  on  which  the  service  was  made  $72,620. 

Now  it  is  stated  by  Postmaster  Hall,  at  Canyon  City,  that  from  Baker 
to  Canyon,  from  the  east  end  towards  the  west,  the  mail  was  very  light; 
that  what  eastern  mail  there  was  from  beyond  Baker  coming  to  Canyon, 
came  over  that  route,  but  it  was  very  light;  that  there  was  no  through 
mail;  that  the  mail  from  Baker  City  going  to  The  Dalles  did  not  go 
over  that  route.  It  was  testified  to  also  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  postmis- 
tress of  The  Dalles,  that  the  mail  not  only  did  not  go  over  that  rout-e — 
tlie  through  mail — but  that  it  started  from  Baker,  went  north  by  Pen- 
dleton, and  came  around  by  another  route  to  The  Dalles;  and  not  only 
that,  but  that  that  other  route  was  so  much  better,  that  when  they  had 
a  letter  from  Auburn,  the  first  station  west  of  Baker  City,  to  go  to  The 
Dalles,  they  did  not  send  it  over  this  route,  they  sent  it  east  fourteen  miles 
to  Baker,  and  then  Irom  Baker  aiound  by  Pendleton  and  around  to  The 
Dalles.  And  it  was  testified  also,  I  think,  that  from  the  first  station 
etist  of  the  other  end  The  Dalles,  the  same  thing  was  done.  A  letter 
going  from  the  first  station  out  of  The  Dalles  coming  to  the  east  went 
to  The  Dalles  west  and  then  ran  by  Pendleton,  so  completely  was  that 
from  Dalles  to  Baker  a  way  route.  There  is  no  pretense  of  a  through 
mail  anywhere,  exce])t  in  the  florid  indorsements  placed  upon  the  jackets 
in  the  case,  and  for  that  way  mail,  as  I  have  said,  being  of  the  size  tbat 
I  have  stated,  Mr.  Brady  ran  an  original  expense  of  $8,288  up  to 
$72,520. 

The  entire  revenues  of  all  the  offices  on  that  route,  including  The 
Dalles  and  Baker  City — and  Dalles  is  an  important  place,  located  u}>oii 
a  series  of  other  routes — averaged  from  $3,716.91  to  $5,638.35,  and  if 
you  exclude  The  Dalles  and  Baker  City  the  revenues  in  no  year  under 
this  contract  term  from  all  the  offices  amounted  to  $700.  They  aver 
aged  from  $629.62,  the  first  year,  to  $685.48  the  next;  and  then  under 
the  Ibstering  influence  of  exi>edition  they  fell  off  to  $601.64.  And  yet 
you  are  asked  to  believe  that  that  expenditure  was  necessary,  and  that 
it  was  an  expenditure  for  the  public  good ;  that  it  was  not  an  expendi- 
ture for  Miner,  Peck,  Yaile  &  Co. 

On  route  38134,  from  Pueblo  to  Rosita,  the  original  pa.\  was  $i^8  for 
one  trip.  Six  trips  were  added  at  a  cost  of  $2,328.  Then  it  was  expe- 
dited from  fitteen  hours  to  ten  hours  at  a  cost  of  $5,432,  and  the  evi- 
dence is — and  mind  you,  gentlemen,  this  evidence  I  am  stating  is  Jill 
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uDcontradieted — tbey  have  not  contradicted  any  portion  of  our  evidence 
upon  the«^e  or  other  subjects.  They  have,  on  cross-examination,  a«ked 
the  witnesses,  "  Don't  you  know  that  so  and  so  did  so  and  so  f  Didn't 
yon  know  that  so  and  so  did  so  !  Don't  you  know  that  Mr.  Williamson 
bought  so  many  horses,  and  that  those  were  added  f  Don't  you  know 
that  this  happene4f  £^ud  Mr.  Williamson  sitting  right  there  as  they 
asked  the  question,  as  they  pointed  him  out,  and  the  witness  said  ^'  No, 
he  did  not,"  and  they  have  not  ventured  to  put  Mr.  Williamson  or  any 
of  those  parties  upon  the  stand.  There  is  no  statute  that  interferes 
with  my  referring  to  that  and  asking  you,  gentlemen,  to  draw  a  presump- 
tion from  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  desire  the  court  to  interpose  in  this  matter.  We  have 
bad  that  question  up  once  or  twice  before.  He  refers  to  the  other 
defendants,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  Williamson  is  not  a  defendant. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  I  have  not  referred  to  the  other  defendants.  I  state 
distinctly  that  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  thought  yon  did. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yon  are  very  sensitive  that  there  should  be  scrme  criticism 
uiK>n  some  of  the  other  defendants  in  this  case. 

Mr.  HiNE.  Mr.  Williamson  is  not  a  defendant,  but  he  refers  to  defbnd- 
auts  not  being  put  upon  the  stand. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  said  those  other  parties,  i)ointing  to  those  sitting  there. 
I  was  careful  not  to  use  the  phrase  defendants. 

The  Court.  He  referred  to  Williamson  by  name  and  other  parties. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  said  that  there  was  no  statute  thatforbade  me  referring 
to  it.    Of  course  that  shows  I  did  not  refer  to  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Hike.  I  will  take  exception,  Chen,  to  the  remark  of  counsel,  inas- 
much as  the  court  does  not  admonish  him  not  to  refer  to  parties  in  this 
connection. 

The  Court.  Have  I  not  decided  over  and  over  again  that  no  lawyer 
can  take  an  exception  except  to  the  ruling  of  the  court! 

Mr.  HiNE.  We  will  take  the  exception. 

The  Court.  Take  an  exception  to  the  remark  of  counsel  f 

Mr.  HiNE.  To  the  remarks  of  counsel ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  that. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  practice  is  catehing.  Your  honor 
cannot  conceive  that  counsel  can  take  objection  to  the  remarks  of  coun- 
sel. Before  this  case  the  public  would  not  conceive  that  any  mail  con- 
tractor could  take  $72,000  out  of  the  Treasury  on  a  mere  local  route  in 
this  way,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  done.  There  are  new  things  under 
the  sun  for  the  defendants  in  this  case.  Your  honor  ought  to  excuse 
the  counsel  if  they  discover  a  few  new  things. 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  will  ask  to  have  our  own  apology  taken  if  it  is 
wanted. 

The  Court.  Before  I  leave  this  point  I  want  to  understand.  I  aiii 
not  making  any  captious  remark  to  Mr.  Hine.  He  asks  the  court  tb 
make  a  ruling.  A  court  does  not  rule  as  to  remarks  of  counsel.  He 
has  a  right  to  except  to  the  ruling  of  the  court,  but  he  has  made  no  re- 
quest for  the  ruling  of  the  court.  He  excepts  to  the  remarks  of  the 
counsel.  f 

Mr.  Hine.  My  request  was  for  the  court  to  admonish  counsel  not  to 
make  remarks  in  that  way,  and  that  not  being  done,  I  take  an  excep- 
tion. 

The  Court.  The  regular  way  would  be  to  take  an  exception  to  the 
silence  of  the  court.    But  you  do  not  object — ^^ou  have  not  objected. 
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If  there  is  anything  improper  in  the  remark  the  court,  on  proper  re- 
queiiit,  would  instruct  tbe  jury  to  disregard  it- 
Mr.  Bliss.  If,  gentleaien,  ray  language  has  been  understood  by  you 
from  the  use  of  the  words  those  parties,  as  referring  in  any  way  to  tbe» 
defendautJS  in  this  case,  it  is  a  mistake.  I  supposed  it  was  perfectly 
clear  by  the  selection  of  the  word  parties  in  connection  with  William- 
son that  I  did  not  refer  to  the  defendants  in  what  I  said,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  refer  to  them,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  of  you  understood  ine 
as  referring  to  them. 

I  was  talking  to  you  of  the  route  from  Pueblo  to  Rosita.  I  showeil 
you  that  that  was  carried  by  addition  of  trips  and  expedition  from  $388^ 
to  $5,432.  I  shall  show  you  directly  where  that  $5,432  went.  Now, 
from  Pueblo  to  Rosita  Greenwood  was  the  chief  office,  and  I  think  the 
only  office  on  the  route.  No,  there  was  another  office.  From  Pueblo  to 
Greenwood  the  evidence  is  tbat  the  mail  weighed  from  fort}*  to  sixty 
pounds;  and  the  witness,  obviously  thinking  that  that  was  a  pretty  con- 
siderable mail,  added  that ''  beyond  that  it  waft»  light."  The  mail  to  Ro- 
sita, the  terminal  point,  went  by  railroad.  The  through  mail  by  this 
route  the  witness  testified  was  usually  a  mail  bill  and  three  or  four  let- 
ters.  Greenwood  also  had  a  mail  supplied  by  railroad,  and  at  times^ 
therefore,  over  this  route  Greenwood  got  only  two  or  three  letters.  Now, 
that  was  the  mail  matter  over  that  route.  Rosita  got  its  mail  almost 
entirely  by  another  route ;  Greenwood  got  it  in  part  by  another  route. 
And  that  8388  of  original  contract  price,  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment after  afree  and  open  competition  by  public  advertisement,  was 
by  Brady's  order  privately  and  without  any  opportunity  for  competition 
increased  to  85,432.  The  entire  revenues  of  that  route,  excluding  Pu- 
eblo, which  is  the  leading  town  of  Southern  Colorado,  and  which  was  on 
the  railroad,  were  82,179.77,  and  under  the  fostering  influences  of  ex- 
pedition they  depreciated  to  81,572.49. 

On  route  38140,  from  Trinidad  to  Madison,  the  original  pay  was  $338. 
Two  trips  were  aclded  at  an  expense  of  $1,021.50.  Then  it  was  expe- 
dited. Then  Raton  was  put  on.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  call  your 
attention  directly  to  Raton.  Raton  was  added  and  an  elbow  made  on 
the  route,  and  after  that  the  original  schedule  of  thirteen  hours  was 
carried  up  to  nineteen  and  three-quarter  hours.  Having  then,  by  the 
addition  of  Raton,  a  fraudulent  addition,  as  I  shall  shdw  you  directly^ 
got  it  up  to  nineteen  andthree  quarter  hours,  they  proceeded  to  expedite 
it  to  twelve  hours,  being  one  hour  less  than  the  original  time,  and  they 
paid  82,758.05  therefor,  and  the  mail  on  that  route  averaged  about 
twenty  i>ounds.  John  AV.  Dorsey,  in  his  letter  asking  for  this  expedi- 
tion, writes  that  the  mails  are  heavy.  We  know  now  what  these  de- 
fendants mean  by  a  heavy  mail.  Tiiey  meant  a  mail  of  twenty  i>ounds^ 
which  can  take  82,758  annually  out  of  the  Treasury. 

On  route  38113,  from  Rawlins  to  White  River,  the  original  pay  was 
$17,00.  Two  trips  were  added  and  83,400.  In  May,  1879,  the  time  was 
reduced  from  one  hundred  and  eight  hours  to  forty-five  hours.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  call  your  attention  to  that  reduction.  Eight  thousand 
six  hundred  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  was  allowed  for  that,  and 
coiucideutly  four  trips  were  added  and  $18,275,  making  a  total  of 
$31,081.25.  Now,  that  mail  starting  originally  at  $1,700  ran  up  thus  to 
$31,981.  It  is  testified  without  contradiction  that  before  the  Ute  out- 
break, which  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1879,  the  mail  weighed  twenty  to 
thirty  pounds  when  carried  three  times  a  week.  After  the  Ute  out- 
break it  weighed  from  one  hundred  to  three  or  four  hundred  pounds, 
and  in  the  years  1880  and  1881,  after  the  soldiers  had  in  a  great  meas- 
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lire  gone  away,  it  fell  off  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  By  the  very 
indorsement  upon  the  jacket  over  Brady's  signature  it  is  stated  that 
this  mail  route  is  uot  a  through  route,  but  is  kept  up  to  meet  the  want» 
of  the  military  at  Meeker.  The  Ute  outbreak  was  September  29,  1879,. 
and  these  orders  for  increase  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
Ute  outbreak  as  the  gentlemen  desire  to  assume,  because  the  original 
onler  was  ihade  ou  the  1st  of  May,  1879,  five  months  before  the  Ute 
outbreak.  If  that  was  based  upon  a  knowledge  that  the  Ute  outbreak 
was  coming,  and  ten  or  twelve  companies  of  soldiers  were  to  be  marched 
there,  it  was  a  better  foreknowledge  than  John  W.Dorsey  had  when  he 
told  Pennell,  in  July,  1878,  that  the  route  from  Bismarck  to  Tongue  Hiver 
was  to  be  expedited  and  would  be  expedited  in  two  hitches  and  told 
him  what  the  speed  would  be  in  each  hitch.  John  W.  Dorsey  knew 
that  months  beforehand.  We  can  conceive  how  he  might  have  known 
that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  order  of  May  1, 1879,  for 
an  increase  of  the  route  from  Bawlins  to  White  River  could  in  any  way 
have  been  predicated  on  the  Ute  outbreak,  which  did  not  come  until  the 
following  September.  But,  gentlemen,  we  had  General  Shennan  on  the 
.stand  here,  who  testified  as  to  the  order  of  March  8, 1881,  the  last  order,, 
the  order  as  to  which  Berdell  wrote  in  February  to  White  River  that 
if  he  could  get  petitions  here  before  the  1st  of  March  he  could  get  an 
increase  to  seven  trips.  That  order  stands  indorsed  as  recommended 
by  the  military,  and  yet  the  witness  said  here,  and  the  petition  shows- 
also,  that  when  he  went  to  get  the  military  he  could  not  get  the 
commander,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  only  two  officers.  That 
petition  which  General  Sherman  was  brought  here  to  back  up  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  necessary  for  military  reasons,  and  everything  of 
that  sort  I  shall  have  occasion  to  call  your  attention  to.  It  recite* 
that  they  need  an  increase  of  mail,  not  for  the  military,  but  for  the 
development  of  the  business  of  the  country.  It  was  not  needed 
for  the  military.  The  Ute  outbreak  was  over  nearly  two  years, 
previously — a  year  and  a  half  i)reviously — and  they  do  not  pretend 
to  base  the  claim  for  that  expedition  upon  that  ground.  You  will 
bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  that  order  for  increase  of  service  was 
made  three  days  after  Mr.  James  came  into  office,  and  he  directed  ]Mr» 
French  to  revoke  it.  Mr.  French  communicated  the  direction  to  Mr* 
IJrad}^,  and  Mr.'  Brady  came  and  talked  with  Mr.  James  about  it,  and  yet 
that  order  never  was  revoked,  but  remained  in  force  and  the  money  waa 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  under  it  until  Mr.  Woodward,  some  time  in 
September  or  October  following,  discovered  the  fact.  Now,  all  the  offi- 
ces upon  the  route  from  Bawlins  to  White  River,  terminal  and  all, 
produced  a  revenue  varying  from  $1,245  to  81,724.  Excluding  Raw- 
lins, which  is  on  the  railroad,  we  find  this  condition  of  things,  and  this 
shows  you  just  the  increase  coming  from  the  development  of  the  country,, 
excluding  Rawlins  $79.89  in  1879 ;  $305.29  in  1880,  and  $301.51  in  1881. 
That  is  the  entire  revenue  of  every  office  except  Rawlins  upon  that  route^ 
and  yet.  for  carrying  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  mail  for  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  time  and  afterwards  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred 
}H>unds  of  mail,  the  entire  expense  was  run  up  to  $31,981,  and  they  ask 
you  to  believe  under  these  circumstances  that  that  order  was  a  fair,. 
honest,  provident  order  for  a  public  officer  to  make,  and  that  the  par- 
ties who  obtained  it  were  acting  fairl}'  and  squarely. 

Again,  on  route  35015,  from  Vermillion  to  Sioux  Falls,  the  original 
pay  was  $398.  A  trip  was  added  and  $408.90  added,  a  post-office  had 
Ix^en  added  and  $10.90.  Four  trips  were  then  added  and  $1,135.00,  and 
exiiedition  was  ordered  Irom  fourteen  hours  to  ten  and  $3,680  was 
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added  for  that,  so  that  the  original  pay  of  $398  was  carried  ap  to 
$6,133.50 ;  there  were  do  intermediate  towns  on  the  route.  Both  the 
termini  were  on  railroads.  Exclnding  the  revenues  of  the  termini  the 
net  revenues  on  that  route  were,  in  1879,  $261,  and  in  1880  $420,  and  in 
1881  $240.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  expedition  there,  too,  the  reve- 
nues finally  fell  off.  In  all  these  cases  bear  in  mind  that  when  I  come  to  a 
later  portion  of  my  argument  I  am  going  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
fact,  that  not  only  were  these  large  increases  made  for  this  inadequate 
mail  matter,  but  that  the  men  who  performed  the  service  did  not  get 
the  increases  to  any  great  extent.  The  money  went  into  the  pockets  of 
these  contractors  sitting  here  in  Washington  or  sitting  in  their  orchani 
in  Missouri. 

On  route  44160,  from  Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDermitt,  the  original 
pay  was  $2,888.  Two  trips  were  added  and  the  time  was  reduced 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours  to  ninety-six  hours,  and  $18,662  wa^ 
added,  and  then  four  trips  and  $28,666.66,  carrying  the  total  up  to 
$50,166.66.  The  evidence  is  that  the  mail  going  north  was  the  largest 
mail,  and  yet  going  north  from  the  railroad  the  average  mail  was  ten  or 
twelve  pounds.  Once  there  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  mer- 
chandise. The  total  revenue  varied  from  $681.14  in  18*79,  and  $1,370.24 
in  1880,  to  $936.42  in  1881.  Upon  that  route,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you 
will  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Vaile  said  upon  the  stand  there  was  a  profit 
to  the  contractors  of  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  that  profit 
was  made 'by  running  up  an  original  pay  of  $2,888  to  $50,166.66  to  carry 
a  mail  which  averaged  ten  or  twelve  pounds. 

On  route  44140,  from  Eugene  City  to  Mitchell,  the  original  pay  w^a^ 
$2,468.  Two  trips  were  a<lded  and  84,649.86.  Then  came  the  reduction 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours  to  fifty  hours,  and  $14,486.10  was  added, 
running  up  the  route  which  started  at  $2,468  to  $21,460.89.  That  mail 
started  out  from  Eugene  City  with  a  full  pouch,  and  there  was  sometimes 
a  canvas  bag  also.  It  was,  most  of  it,  disposed  of  in  the  first  fifty-six 
miles,  and  afterwards,  going  over  the  mountains  to  the  other  end  of  the 
route,  the  mail  did  not  average  two  or  three  pounds;  though,  occasion- 
ally, in  the  summer,  there  was  ten  pounds  of  merchandise.  For  the  car- 
rying of  that  two  or  three  pounds  on  all  of  the  route  other  than  the  fifty- 
six  miles,  and  the  carrying  of  the  pouch  on  the  fifty-six  miles,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  made  to  pay  $21,460.  Omitting  Eugene  City  and  Prme- 
ville,  both  of  which  were  on  other  routes,  Eugene  City  being  on  the  rail- 
'  road,  and  Prineville  being  at  the  head  of  two  or  three  other  routes,  the 
revenues  were  in  1879,  $284.10;  in  1880,  $194.49,  and  in  1881,  $184.95. 
You  see,  gentlemen,  how,  almost  uniformly,  expedition  in  some  way  or 
other  decreases  the  amount  of  the  revenues.  The  aggregate  pay  of  all 
the  offices,  including  Eugene  City  and  Prineville,  was  $1,700,  $1,900,  and 
$1,700,  respectively,  in  the  difl^erent  years. 

To  avoid  tiring  you,  gentlemen,  by  going  over  other  routes,  of  which 
I  have  a  memorandum,  1  will  pass  them  and  will  call  your  attention  to 
one  case,  where,  owing  to  accident,  we  are  able  to  make  a  comparison. 
We  were  excluded  from  having  this  opporthnity  in  other  routes.  On  the 
route  from  Julian  to  Colton,  the  original  contract  was  for  one  trij)  at 
$1,188.  Two  trips  were  added,  making  the  amount  $2,370.  It  was  then 
expedited  at  an  expense  of  $5,340,  making  $8,910;  and  the  witness  on 
the  stand,  who  has  the  contract  for  the  four  years,  commencing  the  1st 
of  July,  1882,  told  you  that  he  got  the  coutriKJt,  and  was  satisfied  with 
it,  at  $3,488;  for  what  Mr.  Brady  was  paying  eighty-nine  hundred  and 
odd  dollars  for. 

Kow,  gentlemen,  with  these  facts  before  you,  and  stopping  right  here 
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at  this  stage  of  the  ease,  bearing  in  mind  those  eases  to  which  I  have 
called  your  attention,  in  which  expedition  was  ordered  where  uo  expedi- 
tion was  needed,  because  the  mail  was  always  carried  in  the  expedited 
time  or  in  le^s,  bearing  in  luiud  these  cases  where  I  have  called  your 
attention  to  the  uncontradicted  evi<lence  as  to  the  amount  of  mail  mat- 
ter passing  over  the  route,  they  make  a  great  deal  of  question,  and  say 
tliat  productiveness  is  very  deceptive.  But  the  uncontradicted  evidence 
is  here  as  to  the  mail  matter  that  passed  over  the  route,  and  the  record 
of  productiveness  bears  that  out.  Bearing  in  mind  all  these  things, 
can  you,  or  any  one  of  you,  sitting  here  now  and  looking  back,  say  upon 
your  oaths  that  in  your  opinion  those  orders  were  wise  and  provident 
orders ;  that  they  were  orders  which  any  honest  man  seeing  the  result 
would  make  or  defendl  Can  you  believe,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that 
they  were  orders  which  were  made  by  any  man  competent  to  till  the  po- 
sition of  Second  Assista*nt  Postmaster-Greneral — competent  to  pretend 
to  fill  it — when  he  was  guided  solely  by  a  regard  for  the  public  good ! 
I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  if  the  case  stood  right  there,  with  no  other 
evidence,  you  must  say  that  Mr.  Brady  in  making  those  orders  was  not 
actuated  by  the  motives,  and  the  only  motives,  which  can  actuate  an 
honest  public  officer.  By  these  orders,  gentlemen,  such  as  I  have 
called  your  attention  to,  there  was,  so  far  as  Brady  had  the  power  to  do 
it,  taken  from  the  Treasury  $407,000  a  year  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
Then  there  came  in  a  power  which  changed  that  to  someextent.  I  think 
there  is  some  evidence  to  that  eifect,  but  we  have  no  right  to  refer  to 
the  subsequent  administration,  I  will  say,  however,  that  if  it  ever  was 
changed,  it  was  changed  after  Thomas  J.  Brady  ceased  to  be  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

But  there  are  a  series  of  orders,  gentlemen,  which  throw  a  light,  and 
a  lurid  light,  upon  this  whole  business  of  the  mail  contracts  in  the  Post- 
Office  Department;  orders  which,  in  connection  with  others,  I  think  will 
satisfy  you,  and  must  satisfy  you  that  the  motives  which  actuated  the 
Post-Office  Department  as  administered  by  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General were  motives  not  for  the  public  good;  that  there  were 
dishonest  considerations;  and  that  the  men  who  had  the  power  and  the 
influence  to  get  these  orders  from  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  were  united  with  him  in  a  corrupt  attack  upon  the  Treasury. 
These  orders  to  whicli  I  am  now  going  to  call  your  attention  did  not 
take  from  the  Treasury  so  large  a  sum  of  money,  but  they  are  impor- 
tautin  showing  the  spirit  which  actuated  that  department  and  the  under- 
standing which  these  parties  ha<l  of  what  could  be  done  with  that 
department.  For  instance,  on  route  35015,  from  Vermillion  to  Sioux 
Falls,  we  find  made  a  petty  allowance  originally,  but  when  you  come 
to  put  on  the  geometrical  proportion  of  expedition  it  runs  up  to  a 
considerable  sum.  It  was  to  add  two  miles  for  Brighton,  though 
the  route  always  ran  right  through  Brighton.  Postmaster,  contractor, 
and  everybody  tells  you  they  always  ran  to  Brighton.  But  when 
after  this  the  office  at  Kidder  was  moved  so  as  to  diminish  the  distance 
on  the  route  three  miles,  there  was  not  a  cent  taken  off.  You  will 
find,  gentlemen,  the  oversights  were  always  against  the  Government, 
the  accidents  were  always  against  the  Government,  the  miscalculations 
were  always  against  the  Government.  You  will  find  one  where  they 
took  by  a  little  clerical  error  $5,000  a  year,  and  it  remained  for  some- 
body after  Mr.  Brady  went  out  of  otfice  to  correct  that  error  and  to 
get  that  monej'  back  by  stopping  it  from  the  pay  of  the  assignee  of  these 
parties.  • 
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Mr.  Henkle.  How  much  was  added  for  Brighton  f 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Ten  dollars  and  ninety  cents. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Quite  likely  so;  and  when  you  come  to  expedition  I  think 
it  runs  up  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars  and  odd  cents,  which 
I  think  is  al)out  as  much  as  any  of  these  jurymen  will  earn  for  two  or  three 
months  of  work.  I  do  not  call  attention  to  it  on  account  of  the  petty 
steal.  Idouot  wonderthatthesegentlemen,interestedasthey  were  in  the 
larger  steals,  do  not  regard  the  immorality  of  the  petty  ones ;  but  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact,  gentlemen,  that  they  could  see  all  these 
points  in  their  favor,  as,  for  instance,  two  miles  in  dista>nce  for  Brighton 
and  an  addition  of  $10.1 8  probably  to  help  fertilize  that  orchard  out  in 
Missouri,  but  they  could  not  see  that  by  the  change  of  Blidder  three 
miles  were  saved,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  taken,  therefore,  less 
from  the  Government.    They  could  not  see  that. 

So  on  route  38140,  li'om  Trinidad  to  Madison,  Postmaster  De  Busk 
on  the  18th  of  September,  1878,  wrote  a  letter  stating  that  there  was  a 
Tailroad  within  ten  miles,  and  a  post-office  on  it  within  twelve  miles, 
and  asking  for  communication,  l^hat  letter  with  that  recommendation 
was  indorsed  by  one  of  these  gentlemen,  who,  because  their  names 
were  on  the  back  of  any  petition,  according  to  the  theory  of  these  de- 
fendants, can  shelter  an  officer  of  the  Government  from  every  corrupt 
act.  It  was  indorsed  by  Senator  Teller.  Senator  Teller  recommended 
that  they  have  that  service.  The  postmaster  asked  for  it  and  said  they 
eould  get  it  in  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  he  testified  on  the  stand  that 
the  cost  of  one  trip  would  have  been  in  that  way  $100,  and  the  cost  of 
three  trips  would  have  been  $200,  and  he  also  testified  that  that  was 
the  way  in  which  service  was  now  rendered  to  Baton.  But  what  do 
we  find  I  [Exhibiting  map  of  route  to  jury.]  Instead  of  connecting 
Eaton,  which  is  in  this  valley  [indicating],  as  the  postmaster  asked, 
with  the  post-office  here  [indicating],  they  took  that  route  and  wrenched 
it  way  around  in  this  way  and  put  Eaton  on  here  [indicating] ;  and-they 
said  that  that  added  twenty-three  miles^  and  therefore  they  added 
$172.75  to  the  original  $338.  That  additional  twenty-three  miles  is 
claimed  in  consequence  of  statements  made  in  distance  circulars  which 
they  sent  out.  I  call  your  attention  to  these  distance  circulars  because 
they  are  a  little  significant.  It  is  another  case  of  remembering  to  have 
an  accident  against  the  Government.  There  were  two  distance  circu- 
lars sent  out.  One  of  them  is  dated  the  26th  of  September,  1878,  and 
it  comes  back  signed  by  one  of  the  postmasters  who  inserts  his  name 
three  times. 

He  says : 

The  distaoce  from  Triuidad  to  Barela  is  fifteen  miles. 
The  distance  from  Barela  to  San  Jose  is  thirteen  miles. 
The  distance  from  San  Jose  to  Madison  is  seventeen  miles. 

Then  that  is  footed  up  forty-five  miles.  The  other  distance  circular 
received  at  the  department  November  11, 1878,  addressed  by  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  to  John  R.  Miner,  was  signed  by  three 
of  the  postmasters  on  the  route,  and  it  is  as  follows : 

The  distance  from  Trinidad  to  Barela  is  fifteen  miles. 

Which  is  just  what  the  other  circular  says. 

The  distance  from  Barela  to  Raton  is  ten  miles — 

Eaton  having  been  put  on  the  route. 

The  distance  from  Raton  to  San  Jose  is  eighteen  miles. 
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Those  two,  of  course,  do  not  appear  upon  the  other  circular. 

The  distance  from  Sau  Joe^  to  Madisou  is  twenty-five  qailes. 

The  other  one  stated  the  distance  from  San  Jos4  to  Madison  at  seven- 
teen miles.  Now  they  go  to  work  and  take  these  two  circulars.  On  their 
face  one  or  the  other  of  them  must  be  wrong,  because  one  of  them  states 
the  distance  from  San  Jos6  to  Madison  to  be  seventeen  miles,  and  the  other 
to  be  twenty-five  miles.  They  get  the  twenty -three  miles  that  they  add  for 
Baton  by  deducting  the  footings  of  the  one  from  the  footiogs  of  the  other. 
There  it  is  done  right  on  the  face  of  the  circular.  They  got  twenty-three 
miles  added  for  Baton  by  that  course  of  procedure,  when  the  uncontra- 
dicted evidence  on  the  stand  is  that  Baton,  even  jerked  around  as  it 
was  in  that  way,  added  but  fifteen  miles  to  the  distance;  and  that 
statement  of  the  fifteen  miles  substantially  corresponds  with  the  mis- 
statement which  is  made  here  as  to  the  distance  from  San  Jos^'  to 
Madison.  They  get  at  their  twenty-three  miles  by  the  deduction. 
They  take  the  distance  of  seventeen  miles  from  San  Jos^  to  Madison, 
and  the  distance  of  twenty -fix  e  miles  between  the  two  places,  deduct 
one  firom  the  other,  which  gives  elf  ht  miles  additional  distance,  add 
that  to  the  fifteen  miles  for  Baton,  and  that  is  the  way  they  figure 
it.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  fhe  legal 
question  here  now,  but  I  think  I  may  state  broadly  that  the  allow- 
ance for  Baton  of  anj  such  sum  as  was  allowed  there,  was  a  violation 
of  the  law  with  reference  to  the  amount  that  could  be  paid  under  the 
statute  for  putting  a  new  ofiice  on  the  route.  The  law  i)rovides  that 
there  shall  be  allowed  two-thii^  of  the  compensation  of  the  postmaster, 
and  the  postmaster  at  Baton  was  at  that  time  receiving  almost  noth- 
ing for  compensation  and  two-thirds  of  that  sum  did  not  amount,  of 
course,  to  any  such  sum  as  is  named.  But  it  is  claimed  here  that  that 
statute  has  no  application.  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  very  significant  little 
piece  of  e\idence  in  connection  with  another  route  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention,  and  that  is  that  when  they  came  originally  to  treat  Agate 
in  the  same  way,  they  issued  an  order  that  the  expense  of  putting  A^ate 
on  to  a  route  should  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  compensation  of  the 
postmaster,  recognizing  in  the  case  of  Agate  that  that  law  did  apply. 
But  when  they  came  to  twist  this  route  around  and  to  put  Baton  on  in 
violation  of  the  request  of  the  postmaster  and  at  a  greatly  increased 
expense,  they  paid  no  attention  to  that  provision  of  law.  The  result  of 
putting  Baton  on  in  that  way  was  that  the  original  schedule  of  thirteen 
hours  tor  the  forty -five  miles  was  increased  to  nineteen  hours  for  the 
alleged  sixty-eight  miles,  and  really  sixty  miles,  and  the  $2,758  which 
was  paid  for  expedition  to  twelve  hours  was  practically  paid  for  putting 
Baton  on,  nothing  else.  The  time  before  expedition  was  thirteen  hours 
without  Baton.  They  could  have  taken  Baton  in  at  an  expense  of  $100 
on  the  route  the  postmaster  recommended.  Instead  of  that  they  twisted 
it  around  and  got  up  a  supposititious  addition  of  twenty-three  miles  in-- 
Btead  of  fifteen,  and  then  to  get  the  service  back  again  to  a  day  service 
added  $2,758,  which  was  practically  simply  to  correct  the  rascality  they 
had  been  guilty  of  in  connection  with  Baton.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
petitions  you  will  find  that  the  petitions  for  expedition  from  Trinidad  to 
Madison  are  based  entirely  as  I  recollect  upon  the  desire  that  the  mail 
shall  go  through  in  one  day  and  by  daylight.  It  was  going  through  in 
one  day  and  by  daylight  before  they  put  Baton  on.  When  they  put  Ba- 
ton on  and  carried  it  up  to  nineteen  and  three-quarter  hours  then  came 
petitions  to  bring  it  back,  and  there  was  paid  $2,758  for  that  purpose. 

Again,  on  route  38135,  from  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn,  Agate  was  added 
on  the  11th  of  October,  and  8328.80  was  added  for  it,  I  think.    In  Sep- 
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teinber  the  postmaster,  acting  under  the  instructions  which  required 
him  to  get  service  there  for  two-thirds  of  his  compensation,  had  written 
back  that  he  could  not  get  any  service,  because  two-thirds  of  nothing 
would  not  run  the  mail.  Now,  the  service  was  added,  as  I  have  said, 
in  this  way.  In  a  subsequent  letter  the  postmaster  notified  the  depart- 
ment thatif  they  could  have  once  a  week  service  it  was  all  that  was 
needed,  and  that  the  distance  was  only  increased  tbree  miles.  In  spite 
of  that  notice  they  put  the  post-oflBce  on  to  the  route  from  Pueblo  to 
Greenhorn,  ordered  six  or  seven  times  a  week  service,  and  then,  on  a 
representation  made  by  somebody  that  it  added  eight  miles,  took  it 
off.  There  never  was  any  service  to  Agate.  They  paid  first  for  the 
time  when  they  ordered  it  on  the  route,  although  no  service  was  per- 
formed. Then  they  paid  for  the  month  extra,  discontinuing  a  service 
that  never  had  been  commenced ;  and  in  that  way  they  ran  up  a  com- 
fortable little  steal ;  only  a  few  hundred  dollars,  gentlemen,  but  it  would 
support  you  and  me  for  awhile,  though  it  would  not  run  a  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  Henkle.  How  much  was  it ! 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  cannot  tell  you.  Jls  I  have  said,  these  were  little  steals, 
little  things  which  they  arranged  in  the  interludes  between  larger  oper- 
ations. These  were  the  things  which  they  meditated  upon,  not  out  in 
their  orchards,  but  when  sleeping,  perhaps,  in  a  railroad  car  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort. 

In  this  connection  there  is  another  set  of  orders.  I  refer  to  them  as 
evidence,  not  as  matters  for  which  Mr.  Brady  is  responsible,  but  which 
affect  these  contractors.  There  was  Fitzalon  added  on  the  Kearney  and 
Kent  route  with  a  payment,  and  it  did  not  add  a  mile  to  the  distance. 
There  was  Animas  City  added  on  the  Silverton  and  Parrott  City  route 
with  a  payment,  and  it  did  not  add  a  mile  to  the  distance.  There  were 
on  file  three  separate  statements  from  the  i>ostmaster,  and  the  distance 
circulars  signed  by  the  postmasters  on  the  route,  that  Animas  City  was 
and  alwavs  had  been  on  the  route,  and  vet  those  orders  were  made  to 
pay  additional  sums.  In  the  case  of  Animas  City  it  becomes  a  consid- 
erably additional  sum  when  you  get  the  expedition  on.  The  mail  had 
all  the  time  gone  to  Animas  City  and  been  opened  there  and  it  did  not 
add  an  inch  of  journey.  I  only  refer  to  that  order  in  this  connection 
as  showing  what  was  done  in  that  department  at  that  time  for  the  ben- 
efit of  these  contractors.  I  do  not  refer  to  it  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Brady,  for  these  are  orders  with  which  Mr.  Brady  apparently  hid 
nothing  to  do  on  the  record  except  that  when  he  came  to  expedition  he 
took  the  addition  of  a  hundred  or  two  dollars  that  Fitzalon  or  Animas 
City  made  on  the  original  pay  and  multiplied  it  with  his  geometrical 
ratio  of  ten  or  twelve  to  one,  and  the  result  was  a  good  large  plum  for 
the  contractors,  relatively  speaking — relatively  speaking  to  what  you 
and  I  would  consider  large — not  large  relatively  speaking  as  contract- 
ors on  the  inside  under  the  administration  of  Brady  would  consider. 

In  the  same  wa\"on  route  41119,  from  Toquerville  to  Adairville,  on  July 
8  an  order  was  made  adding  four  trips  over  the  whole  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  miles,  and  allowing  $4,072  for  it.  At  the  same  time  the 
schedule  was  reduced  from  sixty  hours  to  thirty-three  hours,  by  jackets 
which  I  shall  show  you  were  fraudulent,  and  812,718.22  was  added  for 
that.  The  result  was  that  the  total  allowance  was  $17,390.22,  and  the 
original  pay  was  only  $1,168.  Those  orders  went  into  effect  by  their 
terms  on  the  1st  of  August.  They  were  made  on  the  8th  of  July.  On 
the  14th  of  July  another  order  was  made  taking  off  ten  miles  at  the  end 
of  the  route,  from  Pahreah  to  Toquerville.    It  was  taken  off  for  the  very 
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good  reason  that  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  had  given 
notice  that  on  the  14th  of  June,  a  month  previously,  the  office  at  Toquer- 
ville  had  been  abolished,  and  there  was  no  x)ossibility  of  delivering  any 
mail  matter  beyond  Pahreah  after  the  i4th  of  June.  On  the  14th  of 
July  French  made  another  order  taking  off  ten  miles  for  Pahreah,  but 
they  had  to  allow  the  month's  extra  pay.  In  the  first  place  they  made 
that  order  to  take  effect  the  1st  of  August.  Wby  was  it  to  take  effect 
then  when  they  had  notice  from  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
that  since  the  14th  of  June  there  had  been  no  post-office  beyond  Pahreah, 
and  no  place  for  mail  matter  to  go  to  !  Why  did  they  not  make  it  to 
take  effect  at  once  f  The  reason  is  very  obvious.  They  made  it  take 
-effect  on  the  Ist  of  August,  because  then  when  they  came  to  the  month's 
-extra  pay  to  be  allowed,  they  made  a  month's  extra  pay,  not  on  the 
original  pay  of  $1,168,  but  on  the  expedited  pay  of  $18,490,  and,  gen- 
tlemen, a  jacket  that  was  prepared  in  that  case  is  significant.  That 
jacket  is  dated  July  14, 1879,  when  the  order  was  made: 

Length  of  route,  one  hnndred  and  thirty-two  miles.  No.  of  trips  per  week,  three. 
Contractor,  John  M.  Peck.     Pay,  $3,504. 

I  said  $1,168.  I  was  wrong,  because  there  had  been  two  trips  added. 
This  jacket  is  made  up  on 'the  basis  of  $3,504  for  pay.  That  is  crossed 
out,  and  there  is  put  below  it  the  additional  pay  $20,894.22.  Upon  that 
it  is  that  the  order  was  made  with  the  month's  extra  pay.  It  shows, 
gentlemenof  the  jury,  that  the  fact  to  result  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  officer  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  he  chose  to  go  on  in 
that  way.  That,  gentlemen,  as  I  said  before,  is  an  order  signed  by 
Fi-ench,  and  not  an  order  signed  by  Brady.  But  it  is  an  order  for  the 
benefit  of  these  defendants. 

Mr.  Henkle.  French  ought  to  have  been  indicted. 

Mr.  Meerick.  We  will  get  rid  of  these  first. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  v^ery  glad  to  agree  with  you  once,  Mr.  Henkle. 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  not  only  were  the  orders  so  improvident 
that  I  say  you  must  draw  from  them  the  inference  of  corruption,  but 
they  were  on  their  face  excessive.  They  were  such  that  no  honest  officer, 
I  submit,  could  fairly  make  them.  I  will  now  read  the  provision  of  the 
statute  on  the  subject: 

Compensation  for  adfUtional  service  in  carrying  the  mail  shall  not  be  in  excess  of 
the*  exact  proportion  which  the  original  compensation  bears  to  the  original  service. 

It  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  proportion  which  the  original  compen- 
i!>ation  bears  to  the  original  service.  That  is  the  origin  of  this  phrase 
you  havf'  heard  read  to  you  so  often,  "pro  rata."  It  means,  as  they  con- 
strue it  in  the  department,  and  as  it  has  been  construed  by  the  witnesses 
on  the  stand  on  cross  examination,  that  if  one  trip  cost  a  thousand 
dollars  two  trips  shall  not  cost  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and 
three  trips  shall  not  cost  more  than  three  thousand  dollars.  In  other 
words,  that  is  a  limit  beyond  which  they  shall  not  go.  Now,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  does  that  call  upon  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral in  every  case  to  allow  the  full  limit!  Does  it  even,  I  submit,  au- 
thorize him  to  allow  it?  We  all  know,  and  I  think  the  court  will  take 
judicial  notice  of  the  fact,  that  two  trips  do  not  cost  twice  as  much  as 
one.  There  are  expenses  which  are  not  increased  when  you  add  trips. 
We  all  understand  that.  It  is  necessarily  so.  Brady,  as  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General,  was  bound  to  make  the  best  arrangements  he 
could  for  the  Government.  He  was  bound  to  got  the  service  as  low  as 
he  reasonably  could,  giving  the  contractor  adequate  pay  for  his  services. 
It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  cut  the  contractor  down  to  a  los- 
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iug  rate;  I  do  not  pretend  tbat.  That  the  expense  was  not  proportion- 
ately increased  by  addition  of  trips  was  known  to  these  defendants,  and 
known  to  Brady,  and  was  placed  on  record  by  these  defendants,  placed 
under  Brady's  eyes  by  these  defendants,  asserted  in  effect  by  Brady- 
over  his  own  signature.  On  route  34149,  from  Kearney  to  Kent> 
French's  subcontract  is  for  one  trip  he  was  to  be  paid  $700 ;  for  two 
two  trips,  81,300 ;  for  three  trips,  $1,800 ;  and  for  six  trips,  $3,300. 
That  contract  of  French's  was  placed  on  file,  but  not  until  Brady  went 
out  of  office.  It  was  filed  quite  recently.  But  there  was  the  recogni- 
tion in  the  contract,  made  by  John  W.  Dorsey,  that  the  addition  did  not 
increase  the  expense  in  that  way.  Do  you  want  any  more  evidence  of 
that  f  Let  me  refer  you  to  the  letter  written  by  John  W.  Dorsey  to 
French,  which  is  found  on  page  416  of  the  record : 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  17th  instant  is  received,  and  we  would  say  in  reply 
that  we  regard  that  your  hid  iHtoo  high,  a«  it  is  more  than  we  are  giving  for  it.  There 
were  four  or  five  hids  put  in  at  the  Post-Oftice  Department  lower  than  yours.  We  ex- 
pect to  go  to  your  place  as  soon  as  we  are  through  here,  which  will  he  the  last  of 
May  or  first  of  June.  But  if  you  wish  to  bid  again,  we  would  he  pleased  to  receive  it 
and  he  glad  to  close  the  contract  with  you.  Other  things  being  equal,  we  always  give 
the  present  contractors  the  preference.  Whoever  we  contract  with  we  reserve  the 
right  to  prorate,  if  the  service  is  increased,  and  pay  ^ou  75  per  cent.,  if  expedited,  of 
the  increased  pay. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  again  soon,  we  remain,  vonrs,  truly, 

J.  W.  DORSEY  &  CO. 

That  letter  is  sworn  to  have  been  written  by  John  W.  Dorsey.  Those 
were  the  terms  which  French  put  into  his  subcontract  andso  they  cer- 
tainly recognize  the  fact  that  an  increase  of  trips  does  not  involve  a  pro- 
portionate increase  of  expense.  On  route  38113,  from  Eawlins  to  White 
liiver,  the  subcontract  of  Perkins,  which  was  filed  on  the  7th  of  Febru- 
ary', 1879,  provided  for  one  trip,  at  $2,500,  two  trips  at  $4,000,  and  three 
trips  at  $5,100.  That  is  the  subcontract  which  was  made  by  Rerdell 
out  there  when  he  had  the  conversation  about  influence  in  Washington, 
On  the  same  route  prior  to  that,  Wright's  subcontract,  filed  I  think  on 
the  1st  of  October,  1878,  provides  for  one  trip  $1,500 ;  two  trips,  $2,850 ; 
three  trips,  $4,005;  six  trips,  $8,317,  On  route  38155,  fromOjo  Caliente 
to  Parrott  Citv,  Joseph's  subcontract  provides  for  one  trip  $2,350 ;  two- 
trips,  $3,800 ;  three  trips,  $5,400. 

On  route  4(5247,  Eedding  to  Alturas,  for  two  trips  it  was  $5,500;  for 
three  trips,  $7,500;  for  six  trips,  $15,000;  for  seven  trips  $17,000. 
That  ooutratt  is  on  file.  Now,  there  is  the  evidence,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  that  these  ])arties  themselves  recognized  the  self  evident  fact  that 
the  increase  of  tri})8  does  not  involve  a  i)roportionate  increase  of  ex- 
pense, and  yet  in  this  case  there  were  proved  twenty -nine  orders  for  ad- 
ditional trips.  Of  these  twenty-nine  orders  twenty-six  are  on  their  face 
declared  to  be  pro  rata.  They  just  multiply  the  original  compensation 
by  the  number  of  tiips  added,  and  Mr.  Brad}'  orders  the  Government 
to  pay  that  additional  amount  in  twenty-six  of  the  twi-nty-niue  trips, 
and  the  other  three  of  the  twenty-nine  are  cases  in  which  Mr.  Bnady, 
in  violation  of  usage  if  not  of  law,  mixed  up  expedition  and  trips  and 
ordered  a  gross  sum  to  be  alio  wed  for  expedition  and  trips,  and  he  states 
that  in  the  aggregate  it  is  le>s  than  pro  rata.  But  when  we  come  to  go 
into  the  details  ujmn  those  three  routes  and  see  how  it  is  figured  out 
ui)on  the  jackets  themselves,  we  find  that  in  two  of  those  three  routes,  I 
think,  the  allowance  for  iucreased  trips  was  pro  rata,  and  in  other  words 
that  of  the  twenty-nine  orders  made  for  increase  of  trips,  twenty-eight 
of  them  are  made  up  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  statute,  in  violation 
of  what  these  i)arties  themselves  show  and  show  particularly  by 
subcontracts    on    those    routes  on    file  in    the    department    before 
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Urady,  in  violation  of  what  were  the  necessities  of  the  case  and  of 
nsrhat  were  the  proprieties  of  the  case,  and  yet  you  are  to  be  asked  to 
believe  by  the  eloquent  gentlemen  who  will  follow  me  that  that  action 
of  Brady's  in  that  way  was  an  honest  or  provident  action,  dictated  only 
l>y  a  regard  for  the  public  interests,  and  not  dictated  by  sinister  motives 
and  a  desire  to  benefit  others,  if  not  himself. 

Now,  when  you  come,  gentlemen,  to  expedition,  the  language  of  the 
law  is  this : 

No  extra  aUowance  shall  lie  made  for  any  increase  of  expedition  in  carrying  the 
mail  unless  the  employment  of  additional  stock  and  carrierd  is  made  necessary. 

That  is  essential  to  the  allowance  of  a  cent. 

If  additional  stock  and  carriers  are  necessary,  the  additional  compensation  shall 
lM*ar  no  greater  proportion  to  the  additional  stock  and  caiTiers  necessarily  employed 
than  the  compensation  in  the  original  contract  bears  to  the  stock  and  carriers  neces> 
Harily  employed  in  it«  execution. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  limit  to  be  {ascertained  by  the  facts,  cer- 
tainly at  one  end  by  facts,  to  wit,  the  number  then  necessarily  employed, 
and  at  the  other  end  by  the  number  that  may  be  believed  to* be  neces- 
sary for  the  increased  service.  It  is  a  limit,  a  limit  not  to  be  gone  up  to 
in  every  ca^^e,  but  it  is  a  limit  not  to  be  exceeded. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  in  these  cases  to  get  at  what  is  called  pro  rata, 
or  wliether  a  given  order  on  expedition  is  in  excess  of  pro  ratn,  because 
Mr.  Brady  always  figured  his  pro  rata  upon  the  basis  of  the  statements 
made  in  the" oath  of  the  contractor  who  was  to  be  benefited.  And  if  he 
allowed  a  sum  less  than  what  the  contractor  stated  would  be  the  pro- 
porti<m  between  the  number  of  men  and  horses  then  used  and  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  horses  that  would  be  used,  accepting  the  contractor's 
statement  as  absolutely  true,  if  then  he  did  not  pay  him  the  full  amount 
these  figures  entitled  him  to,  Mr.  Brady  put  in  his  order, "  it  being  less 
than  pro  rata.'' 

Now,  in  this  case  fifteen  orders  are  proved,  apart  from  those  where 
trips  and  expedition  are  mixed  in  one  gross  sum.  Of  these  twelve  are 
themselves  stated  to  be  i>ro  rata.  Mr.  Brady,  by  his  own  declaration, 
declares  that  in  twelve  of  those  cases  he  has  put  the  sum  up  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  allowed  by  law,  measuring  that  limit  by  the  statement  of 
the  contractor.  He  took  the  contractor's  ten-foot  yard  stick,  and  he 
measured  that,  and  he  gave  him  all  the  cloth  that  his  ten-foot  yard  stick 
would  cover,  and  if  he  did  not  give  him  all  that  cloth  he  said  it  was 
less  than  pro  rata,  less  than  the  poor  coi»tractor  was  entitled  to.  The 
other  three  orders  that  were  less  than  pro  rata  are  undoubtedly  less. 
But  let  us  see,  the  aggregate  less  than  pro  rata  on  tliose  three  orders, 
all  told,  is  $7,453.02.  The  contractor  in  one  case  gets  $198  and  in  the 
other  $I,G92,  and  then  on  the  third,  which  is  the  Tongue  Kiver  case, 
where  that  magnificent  swearer,  Mr.  Miner,  declared  that  to  run  the 
Bismarck  and  Tongue  River  route,  which  was  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  long  on  the  ex]>edited  service,  re<iuired  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  horses — based  upon  that  oath  there  is  a  con- 
siderable saving  upon  pro  rata.  I  shall  iiave  occasion  to  show  you 
something  which  I  think  will  open  your  eyes  a  little  in  connection  with 
that. 

I  say  again,  gentlemen,  can  there  be  any  pretense  of  justification  in 
making  all  these  orders  up  to  the  limit  allowed  by  law  i  If  it  could  be 
pretended  that  that  was  done  in  some  ignorant  way,  nobody  ever  ac- 
cused Mr.  Bra<ly  of  being  ignorant.  The  late  Horace  Greeley  once  said 
oi  a  gentleman,  **  Nobody  ever  accused  so  and  so  of  being  a  fool,  what- 
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ever  they  might  saj'  of  him  as  a  knave,"  and  T  think  nobody  ever  ac- 
cused Mr.  Brady  of  being  ignorant.  Now,  if  it  might  be  claimed,  hov*-- 
ever,  that  these  orders  were  ignorantly  made,  what  do  we  find  f  We 
find  that  on  the  route  35149,  from  Kearney  to  Kent,  the  contractor  re- 
ceived before  expedition  $668,  and  he  ])aid  out  if 700  to  French.  After 
the  increase  anil  expedition  the  contractor  received  $4,302.65,  and  he 
l)aid  out  81,587.40;  so  that  he  got  ^2,715.25  in  excess.  Vaile  got  that 
amount  in  excess  of  the  sum  wliich  he  paid  for  running  that  service. 

On  the  route  from  Pueblo  to  Eosita,  No.  38134,  after  increase  and  ex- 
])edition,  the  contractor  received  $8,148.  A  subcontract  on  file,  I  tliink. 
from  the  outset,  showed  that  the  service  wa*s  done  for  $3,100.  There 
was  an  excess  of  $5,048,  which  went  into  the  contractor's  pocket,  and 
that  appeared  by  the  paper  on  file  in  Mr.  Brady's  office.  It  has  ap- 
peared in  this  case  on  the  evidence  that  that  subcontractor,  at  $3,100, 
bad  so  good  a  thing  of  it  that  somebo<1y  was  content  to  take  it  off  his 
hands  at  $2,600,  and  he  put  the  five  hundred  dollars  in  his  own  pocket, 
and  yet  Brady  authorized  to  be  paid  $8,148  for  service  which  cost  $2,6<Mi 
to  perform. 

On  route  41119,  from  Toquerville  to  Adairville,  three  trips  were 
added  and  the  contractor  after  that  got  $20,894.22  and  the  subcon- 
tractor got  $8,444,  being  an  excess  to  the  contractor  for  doing  nothing 
except  preventing  any  friction  in  Washington,  of  $12,450. 

On  route  3H145,  Ojo  Galiente  to  Parrott  City,  the  contractor  got 
$13,433.06,  and  the  subcontractor  got  at  one  time  $6,200,  at  another 
time  $7,233.04,  and  when  one  of  these  unfortunate  subcontractors  wrote 
Mr.  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  that  to  do  that  service  for  which  be,  Dorsey, 
had  got  $14,333,  though  the  subcontractor  did  not  know  it — when  he 
wrote  him  that  to  do  that  service  would  cost  $12,000  Mr.  Stephen  W. 
Dorsey  replied  by  letter  which  is  in  the  record  here,  substantially : 
"You  are  a  fool;  it  would  not  cost  any  such  sum;  don't  talk  so." 

On  that  same  route,  after  the  other  subcontractors  had  gone  out  and 
afterthere  had  come  in  Mr.  Sanderson,  whom  these  gentlemen  told  us,and 
told  us  not  correctly,  performed  the  service  without  any  fines,  and, 
therefore,  showed  that  the  thing  could  be  properly  i>erformed,  took  hohl 
and  his  subcontract,  which  is  on  file,  shows  that  he  got  only  $8,(MM)  for 
performing  the  ser\ice,  and  that  the  contractor  kept  for  himself  $5,433.04 
for  doing  nothing.    These  papers,  gentlemen,  are  on  file.    Many  of 
them  were  on  file  before  Brady  when  Brady  was  making  these  onlers 
in  which  he  was  saying,  ''  I,  as  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
placed  here  to  guard  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  with  a  limit 
placed  over  me  that  I  shall  not  allow  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
money,"  and  with  an  implied  limit,  undoubtedly  a  legal  limit,  a  limit 
binding  upon  him  in  law  that  he  would  not  allow  an  unnecessary  sum 
for  increase  and  expedition,  "1,  Thomas  J.  Brady,  with  these  facts  be- 
fore me,  staring  me  in  the  eyes  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  i)ay  $14,433 
tor  service  because  somebody  was  doing  it  for  $8,000,"  proceeded  to  make 
These  extreme  orders  of  allowance,  and  then  his  counsel  insult  your  in- 
telligence, insult  your  integrity,  insult  your  reputation  in  this  com 
niunity  by  asking  you  to  find  a  verdict  that  those  orders  are  proper, 
that  those  orders  were  not  improper,  were  not  coiru})t. 

On  route  46247  I  have  already  called  your  attention  to  tlie  fact  that 
t  he  contractor  got  $35,928,  and  he  gave  the  subcontractor  who  performed 
the  service  only  $21,000.  That  is  the  Julian  and  Colton  route,  whi»re 
^lajor  &  Cul verhcmse  were  the  subcontractors  at  one  time.  When  it  got 
^o  be  seven  trips  they  got  $23,000,  and  for  sjx  trips  $21 ,000.  This  allow- 
ance of  $21,038  is  u|>on  six  tripsl  think.     In  the  order  in  that  case  which 
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I^rapdy  made  for  expedition  he  expressly  provides  over  his  own  signa- 
ture that  he  allows  the  coutractop  $17,964,  and  of  that  only  $1(X,500  is  to 
g:o  to  the  subcontractor,  to  the  man  whom  he  knew  and  wrote  down 
there  was  performing  the  service,  and  he  gave  to  the  man  who  was  not  do- 
ing the  service,  and  whom  he  knew  was  not  doing  the  service,  $7,264  for 
bimself.    And,  gentlemen,  bear  this  in  mind,  that  all  through  all  these 
<'ases  of  subcontract  the  subcontractor  is  the  man  who  bears  all  the 
tines  and  deductions,  and  necessarily  so,  because  inasmuch  as  tbe  con- 
tractor makes  his  arrangement  with  the  subcontractor,  and  has  no  con- 
trol over  the  performance  of  the  service,  he  must  throw  that  burden 
tipon  the  subcontractor  to  secure  the  performance  of  the  service.    That 
is  all  right.    But  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  contractor  sits  in  Wash- 
iii^on  and  takes  his  share  of  money  free  and  clear  so  long  as  the  fines 
imposed  upon  the  subcontractor  do  not  exceed  the  amount  which  is  al- 
lowed to  the  subcontractor,  the  full  amount  of  his  contract.    And  if  you 
look  at  a  letter  of  S.  W.  Dorsey,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  call 
your  attention  pretty  soon,  you  will  see  that  it  caps  the  climax  of  Dor- 
sey*s  indignation  against  the  subcontractor,  "  you  will  be  fined  not  only 
the  amount  of  your  pay,  but  you  will  be  fined  our  pay,  too." 

!Now,  on  the  Rawlins  and  White  River  route,  No.  38113,  at  the  time  of 
three  trips,  the  contractor  got  $13,706.25,  and  the  subcontractor  $5,100. 
The  contractor  got  an  excess  of  $8,606.25.  At  a  later  stage,  the  con- 
tractor got  $10,000  of  that  $13,706.25.  On  the  stand  here,  the  subcon- 
tractor said  that  the  $10,000  was  good  pay.  His  only  trouble  was,  that 
be  did  not  get  it  direct  from  the  Government,  because  under  the  ar- 
rangement on  the  route  at  that  time,  as  I  recollect,  they  had  one  of  these 
little  open-and-shut  arrangements  by  which  Mr.  Rerdell,  or  Mr.  S.  W. 
Dorsey,  or  somebody  else,  had  a  subcontract  on  file,  and  therefore  the 
subcontractor,  who  was  actnally  performing  the  service,  could  not  get 
bis  subcontract  on  file,  and  consequently  could  not  secure  the  payment 
of  his  money;  and  this  man  said,  if  he  had  got  his  money  directly  from 
the  Government,  $10,000  was  first  rate  pay. 
Mr.  Henkle.  Who  was  that! 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  was  Foote.  At  a  later  stage  in  that  case,  when 
seven  trips  came  to  be  added  the  contracter  got  $31,981.25,  of  which 
the  subcontractor  got  $23,333.33,  leaving  an  excess  of  $8,647.92  to 
the  contractor,  and  Rerdell  in  communicating  to  the  subcontractor  the 
fact  that  he  was  to  get  $23,3.33.33,  instead  of  also  adding  that  the  com- 
pany kept  the  little  sum  of  $8,647.92,  wound  up  bis  letter  by  a  congratu- 
lation and  with  the  hope  that  he  would  make  a  good  thing  out  of  that 
$23,000,  and  then  he  subsequently  wrote  him  that  he  wished  him  to 
underntand  that  he  got  that  order  for  him;  that  he  was  on  good  terms 
with  his  attorney  here,  and  his  attorney  might  undertake  to  claim  pay 
lor  getting  that  order  that  he,  Rerdell,  got  for  him  and  if  there  was 
anything  to  be  had  out  of  it ''  I,  M.  C.  Rerdell,  ought  to  have  it."  That 
is  the  substance  of  it. 

On  route  34140,  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City,  at  the  time  of  three  trips  the 
contractor  got  $21,460.89,  and  the  subcontractor  got  $7,400,  of  which 
*  14,060.89  is  an  excess.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  all  these  figures.  I 
have  made  considerable  examination  of  them  and  have  marked  against 
them  in  each  case  the  page  of  the  record  on  which  they  appear. 

Route  38135  i^  the  route  where  there  was  an  extension  from  Saint 
Charles  to  Pueblo,  of  twelve  miles,  about  which  I  may  have  something 
to  say  to  you.  Now,  there  was  a  temporary  contract  on  tile  in  that  case 
with  a  man  named  Ames,  who  subseciuently  put  his  permanent  contract 
on  file.    That  temporary  contract  showed,  if  I  remember  right,  that  on 
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the  service,  even  under  the  temporary  contract,  with  all  the  expenses 
incident  thereto,  Ames  was  getting  for  the  twelve  miles  but  a  little  over 
a  hundred  dollars,  as  I  recollect,  and  yet  with  that  contract  on  file 
showing  that  temporary  service  was  made  at  that  rate,  Brady  made 
an  order  for  permanent  service  at  $328.80,  and  that  was  for  that  twelve 
miles  which  by  expedition  was  subsequently  carried  up  to  some  $1,500 
or  $1,800. 

On  route  44160  the  subcontractor  got  $10,000.  The  contractor  got 
$50,166.66,  and  there,  gentlemen,  is  a  little  conundrum  that  I  want  to 
ask  you.  The  subcontractor  got  $10,000.  It  was  divided  between  two 
of  them  at  $5,000  apiece.  Yaile,  the  contractor,  got  $50,166.66,  and  he 
says  he  made  $15,000  or  $20,000  out  of  it.  Suppose  he  made  twenty 
and  the  contractor  got  ten,  where  did  the  odd  $20,000  go  tot  Can  you 
imagine  any  legitimate  place  to  which  that  $20,000  wentf 

I  called  your  attention  to  one  or  two  cases  in  which  Brady  in  ordering 
showed  that  he  knew  that  the  subcontractor  got  these  differences.  I 
will  mention  one  or  two  others. 

On  the  UjoCaliente  route  the  order  specifies  that  Dorsey  got  $13,433.04 
and  ultimately  got  $6,200.  I  have  already  said  I  think  that  it  shows* 
that  Sanderson  got  $8,000. 

On  the  Silverton  and  Parrott  City  route  the  order  specifies  that  the 
contractor  got  $16,512.28  and  the  subcontractor  only  $9,400. 

On  the  Keddir.g  and  Alturas  route  the  contractor  got  $17,964  and 
the  subcontractor  $10,500.  That  order,  I  think,  is  an  order  made  by 
French.  In  the  same  way,  the  order  on  the  Eawlins  and  White  Eiver 
route  contains  the  sliding  scale  to  which  I  called  your  attention  giving 
Perkiup,  the  subcontrac  tor,  so  much  per  tiip.  That  appears  in  the  order 
on  the  back  of  the  jacket.    The  same  is  true  of  the  allowance  to  Foote. 

On  the  route  from  Eugene  City  to  JVlitoJiell  the  order  shows  that  of 
the  $21,460.89  only  $7,400  went  to  the  subcontractor.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  think  that  is  an  order  of  French's.    That  is  my  impression. 

Xow,as8uni  ing  therefore,  asl  have  in  all  the  argument  heretofore,  that 
the  increases  of  trips  as  made  were  proper,  assuming  that  expedition  as 
made  was  proper,  that  they  ought  to  have  the  additional  trips  which 
Brady  ordered,  that  time  ought  to  be  reduced  as  Brady  ordered,  assum- 
ing ail  that,  upon  this  mass  of  evidence  which  I  have  brought  to  your 
attention  from  the  evidence  in  this  case,  from  the  records  of  the  depart- 
ment under  Brady's  control, and  many  of  them  bearing  the  marks  that 
they  were  within  Brady's  knowledge,  in  view  of  all  these  I  ask  you 
again  can  you,  can  any  man  who  means  to  be  faithful  to  his  oath,  who 
does  not  mean  to  expose  himself  to  a  repetitiou  of  allegations  which 
have  been  referred  to  by  counsel  here,  say  that  these  orders  of  Brady 
were  made  in  good  faith,  were  dictated  by  an  honest  and  sole  regard 
for  the  public  good,  or  must  he  not  say  that  they  were  dictated  by  im- 
proper considerations,  by  a  desire  to  benefit  parties  at  the  expense  of 
the  i)ublic,  and  in  view  of  the  evidence  to  which  I  shall  call  30ur  atten- 
tion I  shall  ask  you  also  to  add  to  that,  by  a  desire  to  benefit  himself 

^ow,  there  is  another  class  of  orders,  as  to  which  I  shall  call  your  at- 
tention to  only  one.    The  law  as  to  increase  of  service  provides — 

And  no  compensation  shcill  be  paid  for  additional  service  rendered  before  the  issuing 
of  such  order. 

Now,  on  page  839  of  the  record,  on  the  route  from  Ojo  Caliente  to 
Animas  City,  we  find  that  on  the  26th  of  February,  1881,  by  the  order 
in  this  case,  which  is  50  E — bear  in  mind  the  date,  the  20th  of  February, 
18S1.  At  the  bottom  it  is  stated,  ''Order  No.  1891,  date  February  20, 
1881 ;  postuiaster  and  contractor  notified  February  20,  1881." 
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Mr.  Brady  says : 

From  Jannary  15,  1881,  increase  service  to  seven  trips  per  week,  and  allow  con- 
tractor $17,910.72  and  subcontractor  $10,666.64— 

One  of  the  orders,  you  see,  to  which  I  just  referred  a«  showing  over 
Brady's  hand  that  the  subcontractor  got  less  than  the  contr^x^tor— 

per  annum  additional  pay,  being  pro  rata. 

That  is  the  order  made  by  Brady,  genfclemen,  upon  a  jacket  inclosed, 
in  which  are  petitions  urging  that  from  Pagosa  Springs  to  Animas 
City,  which  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  route  consequent  upon  the 
building  of  a  railroad.  [Taking  up  map  and  indicating.]  The  route, 
gentlemen,  is  this  route  going  down  here.  Pagosa  Springs  is  here. 
The  railroad  had  been  built  across  here,  and  therefore,  the  petitions 
properly  prayed  that  there  should  be  service.  The  service  ran  down  to 
here — that,  from  there  to  there.  Here  was  the  railroad.  That,  there, 
should  be  about  forty-six  miles.  I  think  it  was  daily  service.  The  peti- 
tion only  asked  that.  Mr.  Brady  made  his  order  for  daily  service  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  route  in  the  first  place^  and  then  he  proceeded 
to  antedate  it  and  to  say  that  it  should  take  efirect  from  the  15th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1881,  though  the  statute  says  that — 

No  compensation  shall  be  paid  for  additional  servioe  rendered  before  the  issning  of 
the  order. 

But  it  will  be  said,  gentlemen,  that  that  is  all  covered  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  earlier  telegram.  We  have  had  that  telegram  trotted 
out  in  our  faces  before,  and  I  took  occasion  to  put  it  in  and  now  let  us 
see.  The  telegram  is  dated  the  13th  of  January,  1881,  and  is  addressed 
to  J.  L.  Sanderson: 

Ton  are  hereby  authorized  to  beffin  daily  service  from  Chama  to  the  nearest  point 
on  the  Ojo  Caliente  route,  twenty-five  miles,  and  increase  service  daily  on  OJo  Caliente 
route  from  junction  made  to  Animas  City. 

They  are  authorized  by  that  telegram  to  begin  from  Ghama, 
which  is  here  findicating  on  map]  off '  the  route,  and  then  from 
the  place  that  they  connect  with  over  here  from  Pagosa  Springs  to 
Animas  City  which  is  over  here,  to  make  daily  service.  That  telegram 
gave  them  a  right  to  make  daily  service  from  there  to  there.  If  that 
order  of  the  26th  of  February  relating  back  to  the  15th  of  January  had 
concerned  only  that  distance  from  Chama  to  Animas  City,  it  would 
have  been  borne  out  by  the  telegram.  The  telegram  would  be  regarded 
as  the  order  authorizing  it,  and  the  result  would  be  that  this  formal 
order  upon  the  jacket  would  not  have  been  an  illegal  order.  I  admit 
that  frankly.  But  that  telegram  covers  eighty -nine  miles  of  the  route. 
This  order  on  this  jacket  covers  a  route  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
miles.  IvTow  there  is  no  escape  from  it.  There  is  no  telegram.  There 
is  nothing  by  which  you  can  escape  from  the  fact  that  Thomas  J.  Brady, 
on  the  26th  of  February,  1881,  made  an  illegal  order,  antedating  it  one 
month  and  eleven  days,  at  the  rate  of  $17,910. 

There  are  other  orders  in  this  case  that  we  claim  to  be  antedated,  but 
there  is  none  that  is  so  bald  and  bare  as  that,  and  there  is  none  that 
is,  perhaps — I  won't  say  not  to  be  excused  but  perhaps  not  to  be  apolo- 
^zed  for,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  take  up  your  time  by  going  over  them. 
But  I  say  that  as  to  this  order  on  this  Ojo  Caliente  route  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  fact  that  Thomas  J.  Brady,  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  put  there  to  enforce  the  laws,  put  there  to  obey 
the  laws,  baldly,  badly,  bravely,  if  you  choose,  made  an  order  in 
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direct  violation  of  the  law.  It  is  lilie  a  good  many  other  things  that 
we  find  in  these  papers.  As  the  parties  got  along  down,  as  Brady  got 
warm  in  his  seat,  as  his  understanding  with  the  parties  had  become  so 
binding  that  neither  could  "  give  the  other  away,"  then  they  became 
careless  and  they  went  on  regardless  of  appearances,  regardless  of  law^ 
with  no  idea  that  there  would  ever  be  any  investigation  or  examination. 
They  ran  against  an  examination  in  Congress  as  to  which  I  told  yea  in 
my  opening  that  I  would  lift  up  one  comer  of  the  curtain,  and  our  friend 
McSweeiiy  said.  "  Yes,  bring  on  your  Congressional  wax- works,''  and 
when  we  got  Walsh  on  the  stand  we  lifted  up  that  one  comer.  We 
showed  Bi  ady  asking  Walsh  to  pay  $8,000,  part  of  what  he  said  it  had 
been  necessary  to  sipend  upon  Congress.  Mr.  Walsh  did  not  like  to  pay 
it,  and  our  friend  did  not  like  the  Congressional  wax- works  for  a  cent. 
The  CoUBT.  We  will  now  adjourn. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned  until 
10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST,    18,  1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Gentlemen,  upon  route  38145  on  which  I  called  your  at- 
tention yesterday  to  the  retroactive  order  made  by  Brady  as  applicable  to 
that  portion  of  the  route  which  was  not  covered  by  the  telegram,  anil 
a«  to  which  therefore  the  order  was  absolutely  retroactive,  the  amount 
annually  which  he  ordered  paid  by  that  order,  which  was  clearly  ille- 
gal, was,  as  I  calculate  it,  $2,019.68. 

Before  proceeding  let  me  say  that  yesterday  in  referring  to  route 
38140,  from  Trinidad  to  Madison,  I  made  inadvertently,  and  in  passing^ 
without  layin g  any  particular  stress  upon  it,  an  incorrect  statement  as  to  the 
petitions  on  that  route  having  asked  for  expedition,  that  the  mail  might 
arrive  by  daylight.  That  application  was  not  made  upon  that  route, 
but  was  made,  I  think,  upon  the  route  from  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn. 

Now,  with  reference  to  these  various  orders  to  which  I  have  called 
your  attention,  made  by  Brady,  there  are  of  course  but  two  possible  ex- 
planations. One  is  that  they  were  made  in  bad  faith  by  Brady,  which 
is  the  claim  that  we  make.  It  was  perhaps  open  to  him  to  have  claime<l 
that  he  was  imposed  upon  in  making  those  orders.  I  say  it  was  open 
to  him  to  some  extent,  had  it  not  been  for  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
subcontracts.  It  might  have  been  open  to  him  to  say,  for  instance,  that 
in  ordering  the  amount  paid  that  he  did  order,  he  exercised  his  best 
judgment,  but  was  deceived.  The  moment  the  subcontracts  appeared 
on  file,  that  excuse  was  cut  off'  from  him.  But  even  supposing  he  had 
the  right  to  say  that  he  was  imposed  ui)on ;  then  the  question  would 
naturally  come,  who  imposed  u])on  him  ?  Presumptively  and  without 
reference  to  the  papers,  if  anybody  imposed  upon  him  the  parties  who 
did  it  were  these  defendants  who  were  benefited  by  his  a<5ts.  Acts  of 
this  sort,  if  there  is  imposition  and  if  tliere  is  deceit,  do  not  commit 
themselves.  Orders  for  increase  and  orders  for  expedition  which  put 
large  sums  of  money  into  the  hands  of  favored  contractors  who  render 
no  service  themselves,  do  not  come  like  surprise  parties.  They  are 
sought,  they  are  worked  for,  or  at  least,  they  are  suggested,  provided 
the  party  who  is  to  make  the  order  stands  in  such  relation  that  a  mere 
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suggestion  is  sufficient.  But  as  to  these  orders  let  us  look  a  little  at 
the  question  of  how  they  were  made  as  bearing  ui)on  their  good  faith 
and  be^ng  upon  their  propriety.  It  is  in  evidence  before  you,  that 
the  provision  in  the  regulations  that  an  oath  shall  be  required  of  a 
contractor,  stating  the  number  of  men  and  horses,  first  appeared  in  the 
regulations  of  1879,  and  did  not  appear  in  the  preceding  regulations 
^hich  were  made  before  Mr.  Brady  came  into  office.  It  does  not  appear 
precisely  when  that  regulation  wns  made,  but  it  is  a  regulation  and  to 
some  extent  a  very  proper  regulation,  requiring  that  the  contractor  iu 
case  of  expedition  shall  make  an  affidavit  stating  the  number  of  men 
and  animals.  Perhaps  [  had  better  refer  to  the  provision.  I  read  from 
page  145  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Begulations : 

When  it  becomea  necessary  to  increase  the  speed  on  a  route,  the  contractor  will  be 
required  to  state  under  oath  the  number  of  horses  and  men  require<l  to  perform  the 
service  according  to  contract  schedule,  and  the  number  I'equired  to  perform  it  with  the 
proposed  increase  of  speed. 

That  is  the  regulation  made  at  some  time  after  the  general  regula- 
tions of  1873  were  adopted  and  before  those  of  1879  were  adopted,  and 
apparently  acted  upon  by  Mr.  Brady  in  every  one  of  these  orders  for 
expedition.  Now,  this,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  very  proper  regulation, 
but  it  was  a  regulation  prescribing  the  statemeut  of  a  party  interested 
and  a  party  to  be  benefite<l,  and  therefore  very  clearly  not  a  paper  to  be 
implicitly  relied  upon  and  to  be  accepted  as  the  conclusive  basis  of  the 
action.  It  was  not  the  course  of  any  honest  officer  to  take  that  affida- 
vit in  a  given  case  and  to  accept  it  as  conclusive,  and  then  applying  the 
rule  of  three  laid  down  iu  the  statute  a«  to  the  amount  to  be  allowed, 
to  allow  the  amount  that  those  figures  worked  out.  No  man  in  his  own 
business  would  take  such  a  course.  If  you  have  a  party  working  for 
you  you  do  not  tiike  his  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  work  he  has 
done  as  conclusive,  as  to  the  amount  of  digging,  or  as  to  the  amount  of 
hauling,  or  as  to  the  number  of  feet  of  building,  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  You  get  his  statement  and  then  you  judge  as  to  whether 
it  is  correct,  bearing  in  mind,  particularly  in  a  case  of  this  sort, 
that  you  are  dealing  with  thfe  statement  of  the  party  who  is  directly 
interested,  and  bearing  in  mind  how  very  human  all  contractors  are. 
Now  it  is  not  in  evidence  in  this  case  that  Mr.  Brady  ever  consulted 
anybody  who  was  concerned  on  a  route,  who  was  actually  carrying  the 
route.  I  do  not  mean  these  gentlemen  here  in  Washington,  but  the 
men  who  were  on  the  route  doing  the  business.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  sought  any  information  there  as  to  the  number  of  men  or 
horses  which  were  then  actually  being  used.  Of  course  the  number 
being  used  is  naturally  and  presumptively  the  best  evidence  of  the 
number  required.  We  asked  man  after  man  on  the  stand  if  he  ever 
was  questioned  upon  that  subject,  and  they  all  said  they  were  never 
inquired  of  in  any  manner.  The  nearest  approach  that  you  find  to  any 
one  of  these  defendants  ever  seeking  any  information  upon  that  subject, 
is  when  Rerdell,  at  that  famous  interview  with  Pennell  in  Bismarck, 
when  he  wanted  that  little  elbow  made  out  one  hundred  and  twentv  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  off,  and  to  have  a  supposititious  i)ost-office 
and  a  supposititious  route  created  on  the  petition  of  PennelPs  gang  of 
workmen,  did  with  Pennell  at  that  time  figure  upon  the  number  of  men 
and  horses  that  would  be  necessary  on  an  expedited  schedule,  when 
there  was  no  honest  reason  to  suppose  there  was  to  be  any  expedition; 
and  Mr.  Rerdell  arrived  at  a  figure  considerably  larger  than  Mr.  Pen- 
nell, and  when  he  returned  here  Mr.  Miner  made  the  oath  which  was 
about  double  Mr.  lierdell's  figures,  as  I  recollect  them. 
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The  CouET.  Double  Eerdell's  figures t 

Mr.  Bliss.  Pretty  near  double,  as  I  recollect.  It  wa«  a  mere  conver- 
sation with  Rerdell.  It  is  right  for  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  recall  at 
this  moment  whether  the  figures  are  stated  in  the  evidence.  I  knew 
l>eforehand  what  Mr.  Rerdell  said  they  were,  and  I  think  they  were 
staled  in  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Henkle.  He  said  that  Berdell  made  the  figures  larger  than  he 
did. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Did  he  not  name  the  difference  t 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  will  not  say  that  he  did.  They  were  certainly  very 
much  larger.  And  other  than  that  there  is  not  any  evidence  anywhere 
that  Mr.  Brady  ever  sought  information  from  any  person  who  was  actu- 
ally doing  the  service  as  to  the  number  of  men  and  animals  that  were 
actually  being  used  at  that  time.  There  is  not  any  evidence  anywhere 
that  Mr.  Brady  ever  sought  information  from  any  contractor,  from  any 
person  skilled  in  mail  contracts,  from  any  person  engaged  in  transporting 
the  mails,  as  to  the  number  which  would  probably  be  needed  upon  the 
i  ricreased  schedule.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Moreover,  gentlemen^ 
there  is  most  conclusive  evidence  that  he  could  not  have  done  anything 
of  the  kind,  or  if  he  did  do  anything  of  the  kind  it  answered  no  purpose 
with  him ;  for,  as  I  called  to  your  attention  yesterday,  in  all  but  three 
of  the  cases  of  expedition  he  allowed  the  extreme  amount  allowed  by  the 
statute,  declaring  it  to  be  pro  rata,  and  taking  as  the  basis  the  oaths 
which  the  contractors  made  and  laid  before  him.  He  accepted  those  as 
absolutely  conclusive,  and  yet  I  shall  show  you  that  those  oaths  were  false 
in  the  statement  of  the  number  then  actually  required  and  false  in  the 
statement  of  the  number  to  be  required  on  the  increase,  that  they  were 
all  altered,  erased,  and  written  into ;  that  there  were  double  oaths  on 
the  same  route,  and  that  he  took  one  and  discarded  the  other  without 
any  apparent  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  Government ;  and  in  gen- 
eral, the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  he  accepted  the  ex  parte  statements  of 
the  contractors  as  conclusive  as  to  the  amount  that  they  were  to  be 
paid.  He  did  not,  in  the  first  pla<5e,  gentlemen,  adhere  at  all  to  his  own 
regulation.  The  regulation  said  that  the  contractor  must  make  the  oath. 
On  route  35015,  from  Vermillion  to  Sioux  Falls,  he  took  the  oath  of  the 
subcontractor,  although  his  attention  was  called  to  it  by  Mr.  Brewer, 
the  clerk.  Mr.  Brewer  regarded  the  matter  as  so  important  that,  for 
his  own  protection,  he  made  a  memorandum  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
called  Mr.  Brady's  attention  to  it  and  put  that  memorandum  with  the 
papers  relating  to  the  case  and  reproduced  it  here  with  the  other  papers 
on  this  trial.  On  route  38140,  from  Trinidad  to  Madison,  he  took  the 
oath  of  John  W.  Dorsey.  On  that  route  John  R.  Miner  was  the  con- 
tractor. John  W.  Dorsey  never  wa«,  so  far  as  there  is  any  evidence  on 
the  files  of  the  department,  and  so  far  as  there  is  any  evidence  on  this 
tr.al,  the  subcontractor,  and  never  had  any  relation  to  that  route  ex- 
cepting the  relation  that  arises  from  that  of  coconspirator  in  this  ca«e; 
and  yet  Mr.  Brady  took  the  oath  of  John  W.  Dorsey,  swearing  that  he 
was  subcontractor  on  that  route,  and  accepted  that  oath  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  horses  needed  and  to  be  needed. 

On  route  38134,  from  Pueblo  to  Rosita,  there  are  two  oaths,  both 
made  by  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  both  sworn  to  before  the  same  man  on 
the  same  day,  the  2 1st  day  of  April,  1879.  In  one  of  them  he  says  that 
the  number  of  men  and  animals  necessary  to  carry  the  mail  on  route 
38134,  on  the  present  schedule,  seven  times  a  week,  is  two  men  and  six 
animals.    On  the  other,  he  says,  on  the  present  schedule,  three  men  and 
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twelve  animals  are  required.    I  say  there  are  two  oaths  made  by  the 
same  mau  on  the  same  day  before  the  same  officer,  m  which  he  states, 
first,  that  two  men  and  six  animals,  making  eight,  are  required,  and 
next  that  three  men  and  twelve  animals,  making  fifteen,  are  required. 
Both  ot  those  oaths  were  on  file  in  the  department  before  Mr.  Brady,  and 
Mr.  Brady  accepted  one  or  the  other  of  the  oaths  as  the  conclusive  oath 
upon  which  he  ordered  expedition  and  the  payment  therefor.    These, 
gentlemen,  are  the  oaths  of  the  same  man  who  swore  he  was  a  subcon- 
tractor when  he  was  not.    He  makes  two  oaths  of  that  sort  upon  the 
same  day.    That  is  the  person  who  was  pictured  to  you,  I  see  by  the 
record,  for  I  had  not  the  happiness  to  be  present,  by  one  of  the  counsel 
who  preceded  me,  as  the  true  Christian  gentleman  who  sat  here  with 
his  countenance  beaming  with  forgiveness  for  everybody.   We  see,  gen- 
tlemen, in  the  newspapers  occasionally,  by  people  who  do  not  care  ap- 
parently to  speak  well  of  religion,  a  little  item  headed :  "Another  good 
man  gone  wrong.''    I  think  this  true  Christian  gentleman  has  gone  a 
little  wrong  when  he  makes  two  affidavits  on  the  same  day  as  inconsistent 
as  these.    He  also  swore  in  one  of  them  that  the  number  necessary  on 
a  schedule  of  ten  hours,  seven  times  a  week,  that  is  the  increased  sched- 
ule, was  six  men  and  eighteen  animals ;  and  in  the  other  affidavit,  ma<le 
on  the  same  day,  he  swore  that  the  number  necessary  on  a  schedule  of 
ten  hours,  seven  times  a  week,  was  seven  men  and  thirty-eight  animals, 
in  one  case  the  aggregate  being  twenty-four  and  in  the  other  case  the 
aggregate  being  forty-five.    Now,  that  is  the  condition  of  the  record. 
One  of  these  oaths  went  on  file  on  the  6th  of  May,  1879,  and  the  other 
went  on  file  on  the  8th  of  May,  1879,  both  having  been  sworn  to  on  the 
2l8t  of  April,  1879.     Mr.  Dorsey  having  put  the  first  oath  on  file  on 
the  6th  of  May,  on  the  same  day  wrote  a  letter,  which  is  in  e\^dence 
here,  asking  permission  to  withdraw  the  first  affidavit  to  correct  an 
error  therein.    Why,  gentlemen,  you  notice  there  is  not  one  single  fig- 
ure in  the  two  affidavits  that  agree  in  any  manner,  and  yet  he  called 
that  a  case  of  withdrawal  to  correct  an  error.    But  John  W.  Dorsey 
made  another  error.    On  the  11th  of  March  he  made  an  oath  in  Ver- 
mont before  the  same  person  before  whom  he  swore  to  the  other  affi- 
davits that  the  number  of  men  and  animals  necessary  to  carry  the  mails 
on  route  38145,  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Parrott  City,  three  times  a  week, 
was  three  men  and  seven  animals ;  and  on  the  ^6th  of  April,  about  six 
weeks  afterwards,  he  made  oath  in  Washington  that  the  number  necessary 
to  carry  it  on  the  present  schedule  three  trips  a  week,  was  five  men  and 
fifteen  animals,  the  aggregate  being  in  one  case  ten  and  in  the  other  case 
twenty.   In  this  case  there  was  some  excuse  for  the  necessity  of  making  a 
new  oath,  because  in  the  mean  time  between  the  time,  as  I  shall  haveocca- 
sion  to  show  you,  when  he  made  the  first  oath  which  looked  to  the  idea 
of  a  reduction  to  eighty  hours,  and  therefore  stated  the  number  of  men 
and  horses  required,  and  the  time  that  he  made  the  second  oath,  the  con- 
spirators had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a 
reduction  not  only  to  eighty  hours  but  to  fifty  hours,  and  therefore  Mr. 
Dorsey  goes  in  and  makes  the  second  oath  as  to  the  number  which 
would  be  necessary  under  the  expedited  time.     For  eighty  hours  he 
said  it  would  take  nine  men  and  twenty-seven  animals,  and  for  fifty 
hours  it  would  take  twelve  men  and  forty-two  animals.    There  is,  there- 
fore, no  inconsistency  between  those  statements.     But  as  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  number  required  to  carry  the  service  on  the  existing  sched- 
ule there  is  a  veiy  grave  inconsistency.    To  reduce  the  time,  according 
to  those  oaths,  from  ninety  hours  to  eighty  hours,  required  the  addition 
of  six  men  and  twenty  animals.    To  reduce  the  time  from  ninety  hours 
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to  lifty  hours  required  the  addition  of  nine  men  and  thirty-five  animals, 
a  much  less  liberal  allowance  for  difference  than  thev  were  in  the  habit 
of  making.    But  there  is  another  class  of  peculiarities  as  to  these  oaths 
and  that  is  thatthe  oaths  were  very  clearly  filled  up  without  much  regard 
to  what  the  facts  were,  or  without  much  regard  apparently  to  whether  the 
statements  inserted  had  been  really  sworn  to  by  the  parties.    On  route 
38113  John  W.  Dorsey,  as  contractor,  in  a  letter  written  by  Rerdellon 
paper  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — where  did  Rerdell  get  posses- 
sion of  that  paper  ! — sends  to  Perkins,  who  was  the  subcontractor,  an  oath 
with  the  numbers  in  blank,  with  direction  to  sign  it  just  as  it  is,  and  ac- 
knowledge it  before  a  notary  public  or  county  clerk.    Perkins  swears 
that  he  did  so,  and  Smith,  the  notary  before  whom  it  was  sworn  to, 
swears  that  he  did  so.    After  having  been  sworn  to,  this  blank  came 
here,  and  as  the  evidence  is  was  filled  up  by  Rerdell.    Any  one  of  you, 
gentlemen,  looking  at  that  oath  can  see  that  it  was  so  filled  up,  and 
that  the  numbers  1,  3,  6,  8,  and  24  were  inserted  in  the  blank  which 
there   existed.     It  is  as  obvious  as  anything  can  be     [Exhibiting  affi- 
davit to  the  jury.]    That  was  an  oath,  which  declared,  as  filled  up,  that 
one  trip  took  three  men  and  six  animals  on  the  existing  schedule,  and 
on  a  schedule  of  eighty  hours  it  would  take  eight  men  and  twenty-four 
animals.    It  was  said  when  that  evidence  came  in  that  this  oath  was  not 
used.    If  it  was  not  used,  why  was  it  filed  by  Rerdell  in  the  department 
on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1879!    If  it  was  not  used  will  these  gentlemen 
explain  to  me  why  upon  the  jacket  upon  which  the  order  for  exi)editioii 
was  made  it  is  recited  that  the  subcontractor  submits  a  sworn  state- 
ment as  to  the  number  of  men  an  animals?    Perkins  was  the  subcon- 
tractor.   Dorsey  was  not  the  subcontractor,  and  the  evidence  therefore 
is  conclusive  that  that  was  the  oath  used.    I  say  that  was  the  oath  used^ 
because  on  the  26th  of  April  John  W.  Dorsey  transmitted  to  the  de- 
partment a  letter,  in  which,  praising  his  own  liberality  in  understating 
the  number  of  men  and  animals  which  would  be  required  on  the  in- 
creased schedule,  he  swore  that  the  number  of  men  and  animals  required 
on  the  present  schedule  and  three  trips  a  week,  was  four  men  and  twelve 
animals.    Perkins's  statement  is  three  men  and  six  animals,  but  Perkins 
swore  for  a  reduced  schedule  of  eighty-four  hours,  and  Dorsey,  by  the 
time  they  got  there,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  do  better, 
and  made  an  oath  as  to  the  number  necessary  on  a  schedule  of  forty-five 
hours  three  times  a  week,  and  said  it  was  eleven  mep  and  thirty-two  an- 
imals.   The  one  is  eighty -four  hours  and  eight  men  and  twenty-four 
animals,  making  thirty-two.    The  other  was  forty-five  hours  and  eleven 
men  and  thirty-two  animals,  making  forty-three.     The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  not  in  i)roportion  as  you  will  see. 

On  route  35051,  from  Bismarck  to  Tongue  River,  we  have  evidence  of 
a  still  more  peculiar  affair.  John  R.  Miner,  by  his  oath  dated  on  the  4th 
of  October,  swore  that  to  carry  the  mail  three  trips  in  eighty-four  hours 
took  twelve  men  and  thirteen  animals.  Eighty-four  hours  was  the 
original  time. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  was  extended. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  never  was  extended.  It  was  originally  eighty-four 
hours,  and  John  R.  Miner  sw-ore  that  it  would  take  twelve  men  and  thir- 
teen animals. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  time  is  not  in  the  contract.    I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Bliss.  And  that  to  carry  it  on  sixty-five  hours  would  takeone  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  animals.  Did  he  not  make 
that  affidavit? 
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Mr.  Henkle.  Yes,  he  made  the  affidavit,  but  it  did  not  say  on  eighty- 
four  hours. 

Mr.  Bliss,  precisely.  If  a  man  makes  an  affidavit  under  a  regula- 
tion which  requires  him  to  state  the  number  required  on  the  then  exist- 
ing schedule,  and  makes  a  statement  of  that  sort,  it  either  is  intended 
to  deceive,  or  else  it  applies  to  the  then  existing  schedule.    . 

Mr.  Henkle.  Excuse  me.  I  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  you,  but  you 
want  to  be  right,  I  know. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  have  the  affidavit  here. 

Mr.  Henkle.  My  understanding  about  it  is,  that  after  the  distance  cir- 
cular came  in  the  distance  was  extended  seventy  miles. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Precisely.  After  the  distance  circular  came  in  sixty  miles 
was  added.  But  no  additional  time  was  allowed  for  it.  Your  own  wit- 
ness on  the  stand,  Mr.  French,  said  they  never  did  that.  The  state- 
ment of  the  distance  did  not  make  any  change  of  the  time,  and  you  can- 
not find  a  distance  circular  or  a  schedule  of  time  over  eighty -four  hours 
on  that  route. 

jiflr.  Henkle.  Well,  go  on. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The.>  constantly  failed  to  make  eighty-four  hours,  and 
were  constantly  fined  for  not  making  it.  You  cannot  find  any  schedule 
fixing  over  eighty-four  hours  on  that  route.  Now,  Mr.  Miner,  on 
the  ^th  day  of  September,  1878,  which,  by  the  way,  is,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  four  days  before  the  distance  was  restated,  the  distance 
being  restated  on  the  4th  of  October,  swore  that  the  number  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  mail  on  route  38051,  from  Bismarck  to  Tongue 
River,  three  times  a  week,  is  twelve  men  and  thirteen  ani- 
mals, precisely  what  1  said,  and  the  number  of  men  and  animals  nec- 
essary to  carry  the  mail  on  a  reduced  schedule  of  sixty-five  hours  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  animals.  Upon 
that  oath — and  that  is  one  of  the  ca^^es  where  Mr.  Miner  developed  this 
magnificent  capacity  as  a  swearer,  a  capacity  which,  I  think,  is  unequaled 
in  this  case — ^he  then  made  a  liberal  proposal  to  carry  it  for  two  addi- 
tional trips  in  sixty-four  hours  for  less  than  pro  rata,  that  is  to  say,  to 
carry  it  for  $32,650.  That  was  Mr.  Miner's  proposition.  By  an  order 
on  a  jacket  of  the  same  date  at  the  top,  reference  is  made  to  this  and  an 
order  is  made  to  allow  $4,700  for  trips,  being  pro  rata,  and  $27,950  for 
expedition,  being  less  than  pro  rata.  The  statement  is  that  $27,950  is 
less  than  pro  rata.  Well,  gentlemen,  that  is  true  if  you  except  Mr.  Mi- 
ner's statement  that  it  needed  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  animals.  But  now  we  come  to  a' little  transaction  and  let 
us  see  what  it  is.  1  produce  from  the  files  a  jacket  dated  1878,  with  no 
further  date,  headed  Bismarck  and  Tongue  Kiver;  length  of  route  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  as  advertised ;  number  of  trips  per  week  one; 
contractor,  J.  R.  Miner;  pay,  $2,350.  Those  items  show  that  that  jacket 
therefore,  dated  1878,  was  made  up  before  there  had  been  any  order  for 
increase  upon  that  rdute.  What  do  we  find  ?  The  order  which  was 
made  for  an  amount  less  than  pro  rata  upon  Miner's  oath  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  animals  reads  in  this  way: 

Dftte,  October  4.    State,  Dakota. 

No.  of  route,  35061.    Termini  of  roate,  Bismarck  aod  Toogne  River. 
Length  of  route,  250  miles.    No.  of  trips  per  week,  one. 
Contractor,  J.  R.  Miner.    Pay,  |2,.350. 

Precisely  like  the  other  jacket  to  which  I  called  your  attention.  Then 
it  goes  on : 

Hon.  J.  P.  Kidder,  ex -Mayor  Charles,  of  Sionx  City,  postmaster  Bismarck,  president 
K.  P.  R.  R.,  clerk  district  court,  attorneys,  Hon.  M.  Maginnis,  citizens  of  Bismarck 
and  Miles  City,  Gen.  N.  A.  Miles,  ask  for  three  times  a  week  service  and  expedited 
«ohadule. 
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I  shall  show  you  presently  that  that  is  a  lie. 

V 

Present  schednle,  three  and  a  half  da^s;  proposed,  65  hours.  Contractor  fiimisbed 
sworn  statement  that  12  men  and  13  animals  are  required  for  tri- weekly  on  preeent 
schedule ;  that  for  a  65-hour  schedule  150  men  and  150  horses  will  he  required.  Tliis 
will  cost  pro  rata  per  annum,  |828|250. 

There  is  a  misprint  here. 

And  contractor  agrees  to  increase  and  expedite  from  Octoher  7  for  $32,600  per  annum 
additional.  War  Department  letter  also  inclosed,  stating  that  Gen.  Sherman  desires 
this  service. 

Across  the  jacket  is  written: 

State  distance  as  303  miles,  as  appears  by  certificate  of  Gen.  T.  A.  Rosser,  engineer 
N.  P.  R.  R.  From  January  Ist,  1&79,  increase  service  to  three  trips  per  week,  and  allow 
contractor  and  subcontractor  $4,700  per  annum,  being  pro  rata.  Reduce  schedule  time 
to  65  hours  in  each  direction,  and  allow  contractor  $27,950  per  annum  additional  pay, 
being  less  than  pro  rata,  as  appears  by  his  sworn  statement  of  stock  and  carriers  re- 
quired. 

BRADY. 

That  was  based  entirely  upon  Mr.  Miner's  sworn  statement. 
Now  this  other  jacket  to  which  I  began  to  call  your  attention  is  on 
page  1207  of  the  record,  if  I  remember  right. 

Bismarck  and  Tongue  River. 

Length  of  route,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

As  advertised. 

Number  of  trips  per  week,  one. 
Pay,  $2,350. 

So  far  identical. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Kidder,  ex-Mayor  Charles,  of  Sioux  City,  P.  M.  Bismarck,  president  N.  P. 
R.  R.,  clerk  district  court,  attorneys.    Hon.  M.  Maginnis — 

So  far  this  is  identical  with  the  original  jacket.    Then  comes — 

referring  to  personal  interview  of  himself  and  General  Miles  last  winter — 

That  is  new — 

citizens  of  Miles  City,  Gen.  N.  A.  Miles,  citizens  of  Bismarck — 

That  is  identical  with  the  other  except  it  says:  ^'Citizens  of  Bismarck 
and  Miles  City  " — 

ask  for  tri-weekly  service  and  expedited  schedule. 

^^Ask  for  three  times  a  week  and  expedited  schedule."  Now  comes  ou : 

Contractor  furnishes  sworn  statement  that  for  service  three  times  a  week  on  proR* 
ent  schedule  eleven  men  and  twelve  animals  are  required — 

The  oath  on  the  other  one  showed  that  twelve  men  and  thirteen  ani  - 
mals  were  required.    That  is  not  a  very  great  difference — 

but  thirty-seven  men  and  seventy-three  animals  will  be  required  on  a  sixty-five 
hour  schedule. 

"Thirty-seven  men  and  seventy-three  animals  will  be  required  on  a 
sixty -five- hour  schedule,"  when  the  oath  that  is  actually  on  file  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  animals. 

Now  that  jacket  goes  on  and  it  contains  figures.  There  is  on  the  back 
of  it  in  detail  the  figures  showing  what  the  expedition  would  be  upon 
the  basis  of  this  affidavit  of  Miner's  which  has  disappeared — the  lower 
statement — and  it  appears  and  it  was  proved  by  Mr.  Sweeney,  I  think 
it  was,  or  Mr.  Brewer,  on  the  stand,  by  a  calculation  that  he  there  made 
that  it  was  correct  within  $10.  It  appears  upon  this  affidavit  of  Mr. 
Miner's,  which  has  disappeared,  that  the  outside  amount  that  could  have 
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been  allowed  for  expedition  was  $26,884.  That  afflda\rit  disappears  and 
a  new  affidavit  appears  stating  the  aggregate  number  at  three  hundred 
instead  of  at  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  then  there  is  allowed  to  Mr» 
Miner  for  expedition  $27,950,  being  about  a  thousand  dollars  more  than 
he  could  ha(ve  got  at  the  outside  by  this  affidavit  which  has  disappeared. 
And  then  it  is  paraded  upon  the  record  that  that  was  less  than  prorata. 
Ifow,  I  asked  Mr.  Brewer  on  the  stand  whether  this  indorsement  was. 
in  his  handwriting,  and  he  said  it  was.  I  asked  him  whether  that  oath 
was  there  as  stated  on  that  jacket,  and  he  said  it  was  there,  and  he 
made  it  up  from  that  jacket,  and  what  has  become  of  that  oath  nobody 
can  tell.  It  was  cast  aside  as  a  useless  oath,  apparently,  and  the  other 
one  taken  up.  There  is  a  little  peculiarity  about  this  that  is  worth 
noticing.  This  jacket,  which  was  made  on  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  and  horses  affidavit,  after  stating  the  people  who  petitioned,  the 
X>resent  schedule,  the  oath,  &c.,  puts  at  the  end: 

War  Department  letter  also  inclosed,  stating  that  General  Sherman  desires  thia 
service. 

Evidently  put  on  this  jacket  as  an  afterthought. 

I  am  wrong.  What  I  hold  here  is  a  piece  of  the  other  jacket.  That 
is  a  piece  of  the  jacket  used  in  that  case.  I  thought  that  this  belonged 
to  this  jacket.  [Eeferring  to  another  paper  in  his  hand.]  I  see  I  am 
wrong. 

Now,  there  is  the  condition  of  things,  gentlemen.  Here  was  an  oath 
made  by  Miner  sayiug  that  it  would  take  one  hundred  and  ten  men  and 
horses  in  the  aggregate  to  perform  the  service  on  a  sixty-five  hours  sched- 
ule, the  jacket  made  ux)  with  all  the  details  placed  upon  it.  That  jacket 
is  cast  aside,  and  that  oath  disappears,  and  another  jacket  is  made  up,, 
with  another  oath  calling  for  three  hundred,  instead  of  one  hundred  and 
ten,  and  upon  that  jacket  an  order  is  made  te  pay  for  expedition,  and 
the  sum  being  in  excess  of  the  outside  limit  that  would  have  been  paid 
under  the  original  oath,  and  that  is  claimed  to  be  less  than  pro  rata. 
Gentlemen,  have  you  any  question  of  what  influences  prevailed  in  the 
office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  at  the  time  this  and 
other  orders  were  made!  Taking  these  oaths,  therefore,  just  as  I  have 
called  your  attention  to  them,  and  going  no  further;  taking  the  case  of 
John  W.  Dorsey,  with  his  double  oaths  upon  two  different  routes ;  taking 
the  oath  of  Miner,  with  his  double  oath  upon  this  route,  could  any  one,^ 
as  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  from  that  time  on,  honestly 
or  decently  pay  any  attention  to  affidavits  made — I  will  not  say  by  these 
contractors,  but  by  any  contractors,  for  it  was  notice  to  him  that  under 
that  regulation  there  might  be  any  amount  of  fraud  perpetrated  upon 
the  Government  if  the  oath  was  accepted  as  conclusive.  He  never 
ought  to  have  required  any  such  notice.  It  is  obvious  from  the  nature 
of  the  case.  But  if  he  did  require  any  such  notice  there,  it  was  brought 
home  broadly  and  squarely  to  him. 

But,  gentlemen,  there  are  in  this  indictment  nineteen  routes  There  are 
eighteen  affidavits  made  in  them.  There  never  was  any  expedition  on  this 
Los  Pinos  route,  and  therefore  there  was  no  affidavit.  Of  those  eighteen 
affidavits,  one  is  made  by  Vaile,  and  it  bears  no  marks  of  alteration  or 
change.  It  was  made  here  at  the  national  capital.  One  of  those  made 
by  Miner  is  unaltered.  *  But  of  the  sixteen  every  one  bejirs  upon  its  face 
theeyidence  that  it  has  been  altered  either  by  inserting  fljjures  in  blanks, 
as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Rawlins  and  White  River  route,  or 
altere<l  by  erasures,  or  altered  in  some  similar  manner.  There  is  not 
one  of  them,  I  say  without  hesitation,  that  does  not  contain  those  thinga 
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inserted  in  blanks,  and  when  inserted  we  cannot  say;  we  have  no 
knowledge;  we  have  no  means  of  getting  any  knowledge ;  it  was  not  in 
our  power  to  ascertain.  The  notary  or  the  clerk  before  whom  they 
were  sworn  to,  naturally  paid  no  attention  to  them.  A  man  come«  be- 
fore him  and  says,  *'I  want  to  swear  to  a  document,"  and  he  swears  him 
to  it  as  it  is.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  clerk  or  the  notary  to  ques- 
tion any  blanks  that  may  be  in  the  paper,  or  to  question  the  condition 
of  the  paper.  And  here  they  all  are — every  one  of  the  sixteen — ^bearing 
evidence  of  alteration  or  insertion. 

Now,  with  those  oaths,  and  those  oaths  alone,  before  Mr.  Brady, 
even  if  he  had  not  had  this  evidence  from  the  double  oaths  of  John  W. 
Dorsey,  from  the  double  oaths  of  .John  E.  Miner,  what  right  had  he  as 
a  fair,  intelligent,  and  honest  ofScer,  if  those  adjectives  can  have  any 
application  to  him,  to  pay  any  attention  to  these  affidavits,  and  upon 
those  affidavits  to  make  orders  in  every  case  save  one,  carrying  the 
amount  up  to  the  limit  f  I  say  one  case  on  the  correct  oath,  on  the  Bis- 
marck and  Tongue  Biver  ix)ute,  it  would  have  been  so.  He  claims 
that  there  were  three  less  than  prorata;  one  of  them  one  hundred  and 
sixty-odd  dollars  less  than  pro  rata,  the  other  on  the  Bismarck  and 
Tongue  Biver  route,  and  another  one  on  a  route  which  escapes  me. 
But  the  Bismarck  and  Tongue  River  route,  on  a  correct  oath  which  had 
been  before  him,  was  in  excess  of  pro  rata.  All  the  others,  exempt  that 
one  of  $100  and  one  other,  were  up  to  the  very  limit  of  pro  rata,  as 
designated  and  as  fixed  by  those  oaths,  and  as  fixed  by  nothing  else  in 
God's  world. 

Kot  only  that,  gentlemen,  as  to  these  oaths.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  on  the  stand  from  only  one  person  who  made  any  one  of  these 
oaths  and  that  was  Mr.  Vaile,  who  swore  in  the  oath  upon  the  Vermillion 
and  Sioux  Falls  route,  and  he  promptly  admits  that  he  made  thatoath  with- 
out  ever  having  been  on  the  route ;  he  could  not  tell  us  anything  about 
the  route — ^its  condition  or  anything  about  it.  But  he  made  the  oath 
stating  how  many  were  then  required  and  how  many  would  be  required 
on  an  increased  schedule,  and  he  made  a  statement  which  I  shall  show 
you  was  incorrect  as  to  the  number  that  were  then  required,  and  as  to 
the  number  that  were  afterwards  required  on  the  increased  schedule 
— entirely  incorrect — and  on  the  stand  he  said,  "Oh,  I  did  not  say 
that  so  many  men  were  actually  being  used,  but  I  said  that  so  many 
would  be  required,  ought  to  be  used,  and  therefore  my  oath  is  a  correct 
one." 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  said  so  many  were  necessary. 

Mr.  Bliss.  So  many  were  necessary  or  required ;  I  do  not  know  which. 
I  do  not  care  where  the  quibble  was.  The  regulation  called  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  number.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  say  "  Necessary,  re- 
-quired,"  or  "  used.''  The  best  evidence  of  what  is  required  and  what  is 
necessary  is  the  number  that  the  service  was  then  being  performed  with, 
and  that  is  the  theory  on  which  the  Post  Office  Department  has  always 
proceeded.  Whether,  as  he  said  he  did,  he  stated  it  with  no  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  or  whether  he  stated  it  with  knowledge,  he  stated  it 
falsely. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  told  you  that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
none  of  these  affiants  as  to  tlie  affidavits.  We  have  no  knowledge  from 
them  as  to  whether  they  ever  saw  the  routes  or  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  we  were  kindly  favored  by  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case  with  a 
little  information  on  that  subject  to  which  it  is  just  as  well  to  call  your 
attention.  On  page  532  of  the  record,  when  talking  about  the  roate 
from  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn,  we  have  this  statement: 
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The  Court.  Not  as  to  the  coutract.  The  parties  are  honnd  by  the  distance  laid 
<lown  in  the  contract.  But  when  an  application  is  made  for  expedition,  and  an 
sftfiidavit  accompanies  that  application,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  party  who 
made  that  affidavit  made  it  in  good  faith,  then  the  actual  distance  becomes  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  INGBR80LL.  I  do  uot  See  that  it  does.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  got  the  act- 
ual distance  in  the  circulars.     There  is  no  dispute  about  that. 

Mr.  ToiTEN.  It  is  proved  by  the  postmasters,  officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  find  out. 
7hat  is  here  as  a  matter  of  record,  and  now  they  bring  the  driver  from  that  toute  to 
]>rove  that  the  post -office  officials  in  that  country  made  a  false  repoi-t. 

Mr.  Mkrkick.  No,  I  do  not. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  what  the  witness  may  testify  to,  but  here  is  a  man  who 
»4'«uis  to  have  been  over  the  route.     We  will  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Hekklb.  Before  your  honor  makes  a  ruling,  let  me  offer  this  suggestion:  This 
Affidavit  was  made  by  Mr.  Miner,  who  never  saw  the  route,  and  who  takes  the  esti- 
mate of  the  distance  and  the  number  of  men  and  horses  that  are  required  from  the 
post-office  reports. 

That  extraordinary  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Henkle  soon  after  he 
came  into  the  ca«e.  He  would  not  have  made  it  long  after  that  because 
he  would  have  known  something  of  the  facts.  He  would  have  known 
that  the  post-office  report  never,  in  any  way,  anywhere,  and  under 
any  pretense,  contained  any  information  as  to  the  number  of  men  and 
horses  required  on  a  given  route.  He  asserts  that  as  being  in  the  post- 
office  repoit.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  of  anything  of  that 
kind,  and  you  all  know  it  is  not  so.  Mr.  Miner  says  that  he  takes  the 
estimate  of  the  distance  and  number  of  men  and  horses.  Kow  the  esti- 
mate of  the  distance  he  may  well  take  from  the  statement  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  advertisement.  But  when  he  comes  to  tell  you  that  he 
takes  the  number  of  men  and  horses  from  the  post-oflftce  reports,  he 
states  what  is  not  true  and  what  a  little  later  he  must  have  found  out 
was  not  the  truth.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  the  number  of  men  and  horses 
were  stated  in  the  post-office  reports,  what  business  has  Brady  to  go 
into  the  affidavits  of  interested  parties  to  find  it  out!  Wa<s  it  not  bet- 
ter for  him  to  take  it  at  first  hand  from  the  post-office  reports  than  to 
let  an  interested  party  tell  him  that  he  had  gathered  from  some  post- 
office  reports  some  information  upon  that  subject!  The  thing  is  obvi- 
ously untrue.  The  result,  therefore,  gentlemen,  that  we  come  to  is,  that 
these  affidavits,  so  far  as  we  know,  other  than  the  affidavit  of  Perkins, 
the  subcontractor,  were  made  by  men  who  never  saw  the  routes,  who 
knew  nothing  of  what  they  were  swearing  to,  but  knew  only  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  some  kind  of  an  affidavit  to  use  as  the  key  to  open 
the  door  of  the  Treasury,  and  they  placed  that  affidavit  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Brady  to  enable  him,  acting  upon  that,  to  furnish  the  money. 

^ow,  acting  on  papers  such  as  these,  gentlemen^  what  was  the  result? 
On  the  route  from  Canyon  City  to  Fort  McDermitt,  route  4116(),  Peck 
swore,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1878,  that  the  number  necessary, 
mentioning  no  schedule,  was  five  men  and  eight  animals,  and  on  a 
ninety-six-hour  schedule  would  be  twelve  men  and  twenty-two  animals. 
As  to  the  number  necessary  when  the  oath  was  made  no  service 
had  been  performed  since  July  1,  1878,  under  that  contract,  by  Peck 
or  anybody  acting  under  him.  The  evidence  is  conclusive  and  un- 
disputed that  on  half  that  route  service  was  commenced  I  think 
some  time  in  September,  and  on  the  other  half  commenced  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1879.  He  swore  that  the  number  then  necessary  was  five 
men  and  eight  animals.  Up  to  June,  1878,  on  a  schedule  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  hours — precisely  the  schedule  then  existing  on  that 
route— one  trip  had  taken  place,  as  the  evidence  on  the  stand  here 
shows,  with  two  men  and  ten  horses.  He  swore  that  it  would  take 
five  men  and  eight  horses.    The  difi^erence  is  not  serious.    But  as  to  the 
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other  branch  of  it,  in  which  he  swore  to  twelve  men  and  twenty-two 
animals  on  a  ninety-six  hour  schedule,  what  do  we  find  !  The  difficulty 
in  that  oath  of  making  any  comparison  arises  from  the  difficulties  as  to 
the  number  of  trips,  as  to  how  many  trips  he  means  the  ninety  six 
hour  schedule  to  apply  to,  as  I  recollect.  He  says,  *'  With  a  schedule  of 
ninety-six  hours  is  twelve  men  and  twenty-two  aniaials."  The  implica- 
tion I  assume  from  that  would  be  that  he  means  on  the  one  trip  as  it 
then  existed,  as  he  does  not  refer  to  any  increase  of  tri  ps.  But  I  call  your 
attention  to  that  as  a  possible  ambiguity  there.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  hours  one  trip  had  taken  one  man  and  two  horses.  There  is  no 
direct  evidence  upon  the  subject  of  the  one  trip  on  ninety-six  hours,  as 
it  never  was  run  one  trip  on  ninety  six  hours.  But  we  find  that  while 
he  swore  it  took  twelve  men  and  iwenty-two  animals,  when  it  came  to 
running  seven  trips,  seven  times  one  trip,  the  evidence  is  that  it  took 
twelve  men — the  same  number  of  men  that  he  named — and  it  took  fifty- 
two  animals.  Where  he  says  twenty-two  for  one  trip,  it  took  flfry-two 
for  seven. 

Mr.  Dickson.   [The  foreman.]  Is  that  the  oath  of  Peck  f 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  the  oath  of  Peck.  On  three  trips  Brown,  who 
run  half  the  route,  and  McKibbiu,  who  ran  the  other  half,  state  that 
each  of  them  took  on  their  half  three  men  and  sixteen  horses.  In 
summer  they  had  four  carriers;  in  winter  three  carriers.  In  other 
words,  they  took  twelve  men  and  thirty-two  horses  to  run  two  trips  a 
week  on  a  ninety-six  hour  schedule,  and  that  included,  as  they  state, 
the  hauling  of  feed  and  everything,  and  the  carrying  of  passengers  also. 

On  route  44155  originally  it  was  two  trips  and  one  hundred  and  eight 
hours.  The  offer  to  carry  the  mail  and  the  order  were  for  three  trips 
and  seventy-three  hours."  The  oath  made  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1878,  swears  that  there  were  necessary  eight  men  and  ten  animals  to 
carry  it  on  the  schedule  then  existing  of  two  trips  in  one  hundred  and 
eight  hours,  making  eighteen  in  the  aggregate,  and  that  to  carry  it  in 
seventy-two  hours  three  trips  would  take  twenty -six  men  and  sixty-six 
animals,  making  ninety-two  in  the  aggregate.  > 

Now,  what  do  we  find  ?  Having  stated  that  on  two  trips  at  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  hours  it  would  take  eight  men  and  ten  animals,  we  find 
this  condition  of  things.  Pierce  and  Fisk,  both  of  whom  ran  a  portion 
of  the  route  from  South  Forks  to  Baker,  say  that  it  took  on  the  other 
portion  two  men  and  fourteen  animals.  Oowne  and  Schutz,  who  ran 
from  Dalles  to  Canyon,  say  that  it  took  four  men  and  thirty  animals  on 
a  two-trips  schedule.  Two  and  fourteen  and  four  and  thirty,  which 
would  make  six  and  forty-four.  When  they  came  to  three  trips,  where 
it  was  stated  there  would  be  required  ninety-two  men  and  animals,  it 
appears  that  there  were  required  between  Dalles  and  Canyon  three  men 
and  thirty-six  animals,  and  that  there  were  required  on  the  other  end  a 
somewhat  less  number,  which  is  Jiot  accurately  stated.  At  any  rate  it 
does  not  in  any  sense  come  up  to  the  claim  in  the  affidavit. 

On  route  44140,  Eugene  City  t.o  Mitchell,  the  oath  is  that  three  trips 
on  the  present  schedule  required  four  men  and  nine  animals,  and  on  a 
fifty  hours  schedule  it  would  require  ten  men  and  thirty  animaKs. 
Powers  swears  that  three  trips  on  the  existing  schedule  required  tour 
men  and  vseven  animals,  being  a  difference  of  only  two,  but  when  it 
came  to  fifty  hours  instead  of  requiring  an  aggregate  of  forty,  it  re- 
quired an  aggregate  of  only  twenty-six,  and  when  asked  ^vhether  that 
was  enough,  he  says,  "Of  course  it  was;  that  only  called  for  a  horse  to 
travel  fourteen  miles  in  a  day." 

On  route  38135,.  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn,  the  oath  is  that  the  present 
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scLednle,  three  trips  a  week,  requires  one  man  and  one  animal.  That 
to  do  three  trips  on  a  seven  hours  schedule  would  require  two  men  and 
four  animals.  The  evidence  of  Sears,  Farrish,  and  Higgason  is  that 
from  the  commencement  of  the  service  down  to  the  present  time,  though 
the  service  has  been  expedited  and  increased,  that  there  never  has  been 
any  increase  of  horses  or  animals  whatever;  that  from  the  outset,  and 
before  the  beginning  of  the  contract,  it  was  run  with  one  man  and  two 
animals,  not  with  one  man  and  one  animal,  as  they  said  under  the  origi- 
nal schedule,  and  that  after  expedition  it  continued  to  be  run  with  one 
man  and  two  animals.  There  was  no  change  in  the  number  of  men  or 
the  number  of  animals,  and  1  think  that  is  the  route  on  which  it  ap 
pea  red  that  the  animals  were  transferred  from  one  carrier  to  another, 
as  one  subcontractor  to  another,  as  each  one  succeeded  the  other  in 
performing  the  service. 

Now,  that  route,  gentlemen,  is  important  in  this  connection,  because 
Mr.  Brady  had  no  right  to  make  an  order  in  which  he  gave  one  cent  ad- 
ditional of  money  for  exx)edition,  unless  it  involved  the  use  of  additional 
men  and  carriers.    The  statute  is  express  upou  that  subject: 

No  extra  allowance  shall  be  made  for  any  increaae  of  expedition  in  carrying  the 
■mail ;  iinleaSi  thereby,  the  employment  of  additional  stock  and  carriers  is  made  neces- 
sary. 

And  yet,  upon  that  route,  Mr.  Brady  paid  (2,630.40  for  expedition  in 
direct  violation  of  the  statute,  because  there  was  no  increase  of  men  and 
horses  required.  If  there  had  k)een  no  such  provision  of  law  on  that 
subject  then  Mr.  Brady's  allowance  was  excessive,  because  he  based  that 
allowance  on  six  men  and  horses,  when  in  point  of  fact,  only  three  men 
and  horses  were  used. 

On  route  35015,  from  Vermillion  to  Sioux  Falls,  Yaile  swore  that  it 
required  three  men  and  twelve  horses  to  make  three  trips  a  week  on  the 
then  existing  schedule,  which  was  fifteen  hours,  if  I  remember  right;  to 
make  it  in  ten  hours  would  require  five  men  and  ten  horses.  Leach,  the 
carrier,  says  that  to  carry  it  one  trip  a  week  on  the  existing  scheaule, 
required  one  man  and  four  horses,  where  Yaile,  never  having  been  on  the 
route,  swore  it  required  three  men  and  twelve  horses;  the  difference  be- 
tween five  and  fif^n.  You  will  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  in  this 
case,  it  is  always  for  the  interest  of  the  contractor  to  make  the  discrep- 
ancy as  great  as  possible;  to  make  the  number  used  on  the  then  exist- 
ing schedule  as  small  as  possible;  to  make  the  number  that  will  be  used 
on  the  increased  schedule  a«  large  as  possible;  because^  in  that  way  he 
applies  his  rule  of  three,  with  its  geometrical  progression,  and  he  gets 
large  additional  allowance. 

Now,  Yaile  swore  that  it  required  three  men  and  twelve  animals  on 
that  schedule,  never  having  been  on  the  route,  and  running  the  route 
they  did  at  one  man  and  four  animals.  On  a  three-trip  sch^ule  of  ten 
hours  Mr.  Yaile  swore  it  would  take  five  men  and  ten  animals,  making 
fifteen.  Mr.  Leach  apparently  makes  no  statement  as  to  a  three-trip 
schedule,  but  he  says,  as  to  a  two-trip  schedule,  it  took  only  one  man 
and  four  animals,  just  what  it  would  take  if  it  w^ere  a  one-trip  sched- 
ule. There  was  no  increase  after  two  trips,  but  he  does  say  that  to 
make  six  trips  a  week  it  required  only  two  men  and  fifteen  animals  on 
the  increased  schedule,  while  Yaile  declares,  to  make  three  trips  a  week 
would  take  five  men  and  ten  animals.  Snyder,  the  carrier,  who  came 
on  to  the  route  after  there  had  been  taken  ofit'  ten  miles,  audit  had  been 
made  to  terminate  at  Worthing,  swears  that  he  ran  that  distance  in 
'eight  hours,  and  it  took  one  man  and  three  animals  on  three  trips  a 
week — three  or  six,  I  have  forgotten  the  number  of  trips.    On  six  trips 
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it  took  one  man  and  eight  animals  on  an  eigFit-honr  schedule,  which  wa8 
equivalent  to  a  ten-hour  schedale  when  the  eight  miles  was  taken^off. 
On  a  twelve-hour  schedule,  six  trips  per  week,  it  took  precisely  the 
same  number.  This  is  the  uncontradicted  evidence,  and  on  your  oaths 
you  are  bound  to  accept  it. 

On  route  38140,  from  Trinidad  to  Madison,  John  W.  Dorsey  swore 
that  three  trips  a  week  on  the  present  schedule  took  one  man  and  four 
animals,  and  three  trips  a  week  on  a  forty  two-hour  schedule  would  take 
three  men  and  eleven  animals.  Mr.  Burgner,  I  think  it  was,  swore  that 
three  trips  a  week  on  a  twelve-hour  schedule  took  one  man  and  six  horses. 
Dorsey  said  it  would  take  three  men  and  eleven  horses.  An  aggregate 
of  seven  is  what  it  did  take.  Dorsey  said  it  would  take  fourteen.  He 
said  that  on  thr^e  trips  a  week  on  the  original  schedule  the  statement  of 
the  number  in  the  oath  of  Dorsey  was  substantially  correct.  De  Busk 
gives  substantially  the  same  figures. 

On  route  38134,  from  Pueblo  to  Bosita,  Dorsej'  swore  that  on  the  pres- 
ent schedule  it  would  take  th^ee  men  and  twelve  horses  in  the  firat  oath 
that  he  presented.  In  the  second  oath  he  presented  he  swore  it  would 
take  two  men  and  six  horses.  Tuttle  swore  that  includingthe  mail  and 
passengers  it  took  for  one  trip  four  men  and  eight  horses,  and  for  the 
mail  only  it  would  have  taken  one  man  and  three  horses.  Dorsey  had 
it  at  the  lowest  two  men  and  six  horses.  For  seven  trips  on  a  ten  hour 
schedule  Dorsey  said  first  it  would  take  seven  men  and  thirty-eight  ani- 
mals and  then  six  men  and  eighteen  animals.  In  point  of  fact,  Tuttle 
said  that  it  would  take  two  men  and  fourteen  horses  for  seven  trips  at 
ten  hours,  making  sixteen,  while  Dorsey  said  in  one  forty-five  and  in  the 
other  twenty -four.  Hull,  who  was^the  carrier,  swore  that  two  men  and 
twelve  horses  were  used,  and  Tuttle  gave  two  men  and  fourteen  horses. 

On  route  38156,  from  Silverton  to  Parrott  City,  John  W.  Dorsey  swore 
that  on  the  present  schedule  of  seven  trips  it  would  take  three  men  and 
ten  horses,  and  that  was  proved  by  Cornell  and  Carson's  evidence  to  be 
substantially  correct ;  but  he  said  to  reduce  it  to  a  fifteen-hour  schedule 
it  would  take  six  men  and  thirty  horses,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
were  used  only  four  men  and  twelve  horses.  That  was  the  outside  that 
was  ever  used,  and  at  times  only  three  men  and  nine  horses  were  used. 
I  am  compelled  to  j*epeat  these  figures  to  you  gentlemen,  and  yet  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  they  may  not  find  any  permanent  lodgment  in 
your  minds.  I  trust  they  will,  however,  leave  in  your  minds  some  con- 
viction of  the  absurdity  of  these  oaths. 

On  route  35051  Miner's  oath  was  that  it  took  for  three  trips  twelve 
men  and  thirteen  animals.  Upon  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
as  you  will  bear  in  mind.  That  was  the  route  upon  which  Mr.  Ketchum 
was  on  the  stand.  We  were  allowed  to  question  him  somewhat  sh  arply . 
Mr.  Ketchum  said  on  his  direct  examination  that  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, this  oath  having  been  taken  on  the  18th  of  September,  there  were  cer- 
tainly eighteen  animals  employed.  Miner  said  in  the  oath  that  only 
thirteen  were  necessary.  Mr.  Pennel  I  swears  that  there  were  fourteen  head 
that  they  bought  in  Saint  Louis,  and  then  that  there  were  tulded  a  cer- 
tain number,  and  that  on  the  1st  of  October,  1878,  there  were  employed  five 
men  and  twenty-five  horses,  if  I  have  these  figures  right.  Then  McClel- 
lan  swears  that  they  started  out  with  thirteen  head  and  that  Pennell 
bought  five  at  one  time,  making  eighteen,  which  was  the  number  that 
was  used  when  they  were  doing  the  service  at  the  time  or  pretending 
to  do  the  service  at  the  time  this  oath  was  made.  There  is  not  any 
question,  gentlemen,  that  the  number  then  in  use  was  five  or  six  greater 
than  Mr.  Miner  swore  was  then  in  use.    Now,  Mr.  Miner  said  that  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  men  and  one  hundred  and  flfhy  animals  were  necea- 
sary  for  the  increase.  Mr.  Ketchum  gave  in  detail  the  number  of  ani- 
mals that  were  bought,  and  everything  of  that  sort,  and  he  did  not  come 
anywhere  near  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  He  only  approached  in  the 
aggregate  of  the  horses  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  and  of  that  number 
he  stated  that  a  very  considerable  number  were  to  supply  horses  that 
died  from  the  epizootic. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  think  you  mis- 
remember  his  testimony.  I  think  he  made  the  number  in  one  way  or 
another  two  hundred  and  one. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  such  proof.  You  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  following  me  and  you  can  then  state  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  only  wanted  to  call  it  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  Bliss.  But  in  reference  to  that  there  is  no  proof  anywhere  that 
there  ever  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  used.  There  was  never  any 
pretense  of  that.  You  will  not  say  that  yourself.  Mr.  Ketchum  swore, 
and  swore  positively  on  re-examination,  after  these  gentlemen  had  been 
chuckling  over  the  way  in  which  he  swore — and  bear  in  mind  that  Mr^ 
Ketchum  was  the  superintendent  of  Mr.  Miner,  and  this  route  was  the 
only  one  that  the  parties  in  this  indictment  ran  themselves,  and  that 
they  did  not  sublet  to  somebody  else— Mr.  Ketchum  swore  absolutely, 
on  page  1289,  when  Mr.  Miner's  oath  was  made,  and  when  he  swore  there 
were  only  thirteen  animals  necessary,  that  they  had  fifty  head. 

Mr.  Henkle.  They  ran  the  Dalles  and  Baker  City  route  also. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Mr.  Powers  was  the  subcontractor  on  that  route. 

Now,  gentlemen,  based  upon  these  oaths  I  have  amused  myself  by 
going  into  some  calculations  to  see  to  what  results  they  would  lead, 
and  I  think  you  will  find  at  least  some  of  them  interesting.  On  the 
original  schedule  the  speed  was  three  and  sixty  one-hundr^ths  miles 
an  hour.  On  the  expedited  schedule  it  wa^  lour  and  sixty  one-hun- 
dred ths  miles  an  hour.  On  the  original  schedule,  taking  it  in  each  case 
by  the  oaths,  it  required  one  horse  to  travel  twenty-three  miles  in  each 
day.  On  the  expedited  schedule  one  horse  would  have  to  travel  only 
two  miles  a  day.  If  they  had  driven  double  teams,  then  the  horses 
would  have  had  to  travel,  on  the  original  schedule,  forty-six  miles  a 
day,  and  on  the  other  four  miles  a  day.  The  increase  of  speed  from 
three  and  sixty  one-hundredths  to  four  and  sixty-six  one-hundredths  per 
hour  diminished  the  capacity  of  a  horse  by  450  per  cent.  On  that  route 
the  trip  cost  $14,100,  and  the  expedition  cost  $55,900. 

The  CouBT.  I  do  not  understand  that.  You  say  it  diminished  the 
capacity  of  the  horses  f 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes,  sir  j  in  their  statement  in  the  oath  they  say  it  will 
take  so  many  horses  to  make  the  proposed  schedule.  If  you  take  that 
number  of  horses  it  makes  each  horse  travel  in  double  harness  only  three 
and  forty-six  one-hundredths  miles  a  day.  If  they  drove  double  teams 
that  was  all  any  horse  on  that  route  had  to  travel.  According  to  the 
same  oath,  before  expedition,  driving  double  teams,  the  horses  would 
have  to  travel  thirty-nine  and  ninety-four  one-hundredths  miles  a  day. 

The  CouET.  I  cannot  understand  what  you  say  about  diminishing  It 
400  per  cent.  I  can  understand  how  any  figure  may  be  increased  400 
I>er  cent.,  but  I  cannot  understand  how  it  can  be  diminished  more  than 
100. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Perhaps  that  was  not  a  coiTcct  statement. 

The  OouBT.  When  a  figure  is  decreased  a  hundred  per  cent,  it  is  ex- 
tinguished. 

Mr.  Bliss  On  the  oath  at  the  then  existing  speed  it  r^^quired  every 
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double  team  of  hoEBes  on  that  route  to  travel  thirty -nine  and  thirty -four 
one-hundredths  miles  a  day,  accepting  their  statement  as  true. 

The  CoiTin\  That  was  too  small  a  number. 

Mr.  Bltss  Then  the  number  that  would  be  required  was  stated  too 
large.  On  that  number  a  double  team  of  horses  would  be  required  to 
travel  three  and  forty-six  one-hundredths  miles  a  day.  I  mention  these 
figures  as  showing  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  st-atements  in  tbe 
oaths  were  false,  and  tha*  they  were  before  Mr.  Brady,  and  that  if  lie 
had  applied  a  little  arithmetic  to  them  he  would  have  seen,  from  tlie 
nature  of  the  case,  that  they  were  and  must  be  false. 

The  Court.  I  have  not  heard  you  explain,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  to  the  jury  why  it  is  that  the  parties  apply- 
ing for  increase  of  expedition  were  interested  in  representing  that  the 
present  service  required  a  smaller  number  than  the  actual  number,  and 
that  the  proposed  service  would  require  a  larger  number  than  the  actual 
number. 

Mr.  Mebbiok.  Your  honor  will  see  in  a  moment  if  you  will  just  look 
at  it. 

The  Court.  I  understand  it,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been 
explained  to  the  jury  or  not. 

Mr.  Bliss.  If  there  is  any  question  on  that  subject,  the  jury  will  per- 
ceive very  clearly  that  if  they  say  it  takes  ten  men  and  horses  to  per- 
form the  existing  schedule,  and  if  they  get  91,000  pay,  and  it  will  re- 
quire  thirty  men  and  horses  to  perform  a  schedule  in  half  the  time,  that 
then  the  basis  of  the  rule  of  three  is  this  :  As  ten,  the  number  or  men 
and  horses  on  the  present  schedule  is  to  the  amount  of  present  pay, 
fio  will  the  additional  number  of  horses  upon  the  reduced  schedule  be 
to  the  pay  that  should  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Merriok.  Give  them  the  sum  in  figures. 

The  Court.  I  suppose  it  is  this  way :  If  the  present  service  requires 
ten,  and  tiie  increase  and  expedition  requires  twenty 

Mr.  Bliss.  [Interposing.]  1  am  not  very  good  at  arithmetic,  but  I  will 
put  it  roughly  in  this  way :  Suppose  it  takes  ten  men  and  horses  for 
the  present  schedule,  for  which  they  pay  91,000,  and  it  would  take 
thirty  men  and  horses  on  the  proposed  schedule.  The  result  Js  that  as 
ten  is  to  a  thousand  so  is  thirty  to  three  thousand,  and  it  would  be 
^3,000  on  an  increased  schedule,  where  it  would  be  $1,000  on  the  original 
schedule. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Kow  take  five. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Kow  take  five  on  the  present  schedule,  and  the  result 
will  be  on  the  increased  schedule  you  would  get  $6,000  as  the  answer ; 
just  double  the  amount.  In  the  same  way,  if  you  made  the  number  to 
be  required  as  latge  as  possible,  and  the  number  now  used  as  small  as 
possible,  you  increase  the  amount  that  must  be  paid  on  the  increased 
schedule. 

The  Court.  In  other  words,  the  simple  rule  is  this :  That  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  party  making  the  affidavit  to  represent  that  the  present 
service  requires  the  smallest  number  of  men  and  horses,  and  that  the 
proposed  service  requires  the  largest  number  of  men  and  horses.  The 
greater  the  difference  between  the  two  the  greater  the  result. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  stated  that.  As  I  remember  my 
opening  address  to  the  jury  I  did  not  restate  it.  Doubtless  it  is  putting 
too  great  a  strain  upon  the  jury  to  expect  them  to  remember  it. 

The  Court.  The  jurymen  may  remember  it,  but  I  had  forgotten  it. 

The  Foreman.  [Mr.  Dickson.]  While  you  are  on  the  subject  of  arith- 
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metic  let  me  ask  you  how  many  hoars  you  allow  ift  your  calculation 
there. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  not  a  question  of  hours.  The  hours  do  not  come  in 
at  all.  It  is  merely,  under  the  law,  a  question  of  how  many  men  and 
horses  are  necessary  on  the  existing  schedule,  and  how  many  men  and 
horses  will  be  required  on  the  proposed  schedule.  The  three  elements 
are  the  men  and  horses  on  the  existing  schedule,  the  men  and  horses  on 
the  proposed  schedule,  and  the  existing  pay.  Taking  those  three  ele- 
ments you  get  from  them  by  the  rule  of  three  what  the  pay  is  to  be  on 
the  proposed  schedule. 

Now,  on  the  route  from  Pueblo  to  Eosita  the  original  schedule  re- 
quired the  horses  to  travel  three  and  twenty-six  one-hundredths  miles 
an  hour. 

The  Court.  Before  you  leave  that  point  just  let  me  say  this:  If  the 
present  service,  for  example,  required  three  men  and  three  horses,  and 
the  proposed  service  required  six  men  and  six  horses,  the  six  men  and 
six  horses  would  be  double  the  number  retpiired  previously.  Then,  if 
the  order  for  expedition  was  allowed,  the  previous  compensation  would 
be  simply  double.  But  if  the  oath  represented  that  the  present  service 
required  one  man  and  one  horse,  that  would  be  two,  and  the  proposed 
service  required,  as  I  said,  six  men  and  six  horses,  then  instead  of  doubl- 
ing the  compensation  you  would  multiply  it  by  six.  So  that  a  false  oath 
representing  the  present  service  as  performed  by  one  man  and  one  horse 
when  actually  three  men  and  three  horses  were  required  would  in- 
crease the  compensation  to  be  allowed  instead  of  double,  six  times. 

Mr.  Bltss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  So  that  the  man  who  makes  the  oath  is  interested  in  di- 
minishing to  the  lowest  point  possible  the  present  requirement,  and 
increasing  to  the  largest  X)oint  possible  the  proposed  requirement  so  as 
to  make  the  difference  as  wide  as  possible. 

Mr.  Bliss.  And  to  show  you  that  they  were  influenced  by  their  in- 
terests, and  that  they  furnished  Mr.  Brady  the  means  of  seeing  thej" 
were  influenced  by  their  interest  ux)on  the  very  face  of  their  oaths,  I 
am  directing  your  attention  to  these  calculations.    On  the  route  from 
Pueblo  to  Rosi  ta,  by  the  original  schedule  the  speed  was  three  and  twenty- 
six  one-hundredths  miles  an  hour.    On  the  expedited  schedule  it  was  four 
and  nine  one-hundredths  miles  an  hour;  on  the  original  schedule,  eveiy 
horse,  according  to  the  aflSdavit,  would  have  to  travel  sixteen  and  one- 
third  miles  a  day.    On  the  expedited  schedule,  according  to  the  affi- 
davit, every  horse  would  have  to  travel  five  and  four-ninths  miles  a  day. 
On  the  route  from  Silverton  to  Parrott  City,  on  the  original  schedule 
every  horse  would  have  to  travel  thirteen  miles  a  day.    On  the  expe- 
dited schedule  the  horse  would  only  travel  four  and  one-third  miles  a 
day.    On  the  route  from  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  on  the  original  sched- 
ule every  horse  would  have  to  travel  six  and  sixty -four  one-hundredths 
miles  a  day;  on  the  expedited  schedule  six  and  twenty  one-hundredths 
miles  a  daj'.    On  the  Toquerville  and  Adairville  route  every  horse  would 
have  to  travel,  if  the  oath  was  true,  forty  miles  a  day  on  the  original  sched- 
ule.    On  the  expeditedschedulethehorsemusttravelthirteenandathird 
miles  a  day  only.    On  the  original  schedule  the  rate  was  two  miles  an 
hour,  and  every  horse  must  travel  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
on  the  original  schedule  to  get  the   mail  over  the  route ;  and  if  as 
the  affidavit  in  that  route  looked  for  seven  trijis  a  week,  and  they 
had  been  put  on,  each  man  would  have  had  to  travel  eighty  miles  a  day 
and  each  man  would  have  had  to  travel  forty  hours  in  every  twenty-four 
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hours.  From  Engeoie  City  to  Bridge  Creek  on  the  original  schedule, 
according  to  the  affidavit,  each  horse  had  to  travel  nineteen  and  seven 
one-hnndredths  miles  a  day,  and  according  to  the  expedited  time  be 
would  have  to  travel  only  five  and  nine  one-hundredths  miles  a  day. 
On  The  Dalles  and  Baker  City  route,  allowing  for  the  fact  that  they  laid 
over  four  nights,  as  appeared  beyond  dispute,  and  therefore  traveled 
sixty  hours,  the  schedule  wa^  changed  from  sixt3*  hours  of  intermitteut 
travel.  That  is  to  say,  sixty  hours  of  day  travel  to  seventy-two  hours 
of  continuous  travel.  By  that  change  the  capacity  of  a  horse  to  travel 
was  reduced  from  thirty  one  and  forty-three  one-hundredths  miles  a  day 
to  four  and  seventy -six  one-hundredths  miles  a  day.  In  the  Canyou 
City  and  Camp  McDermitt  route,  on  the  affidavit  for  the  original  sched- 
ule, each  horse  would  have  to  travel  eight  and  sixty-eight  one  hun- 
dredths miles  a  day.  You  will  remember  that  I  said  in  going  over  it 
that  on  that  route  the  statement  which  was  made  in  the  oath  as  to  the 
number  on  the  original  schedule  was  substantially  correct.  The  origi- 
nal schedule  required  each  horse  to  go  eight  and  sixty  eight  one  hun- 
dredths miles  a  day.  The  expedited  schedule  required  him  to  go  only 
three  and  fifteen  one-hundredths  miles  a  day.  On  that  route  to  expedite 
the  schedule  from  one  and  eighty-seven  one-hundredths  miles  an  hour,  a 
little  less  than  two  miles  an  hour,  to  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  there 
was  paid  $29,950.66.  For  the  difference  between  a  little  less  than  two 
miles  an  hour  and  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  there  was  paid  $29,95D.6G. 
On  the  Julian  and  Colton  route,  taking  the  oath  as  corre/Ct  on  the  original 
schedule,  each  horse  had  to  travel  twenty  and  six  one-hundredths  mile« 
a  day.  On  the  expedited  schedule  he  would  have  to  travel  only  five  and 
seventy-two  one-hundredths  miles  a  day.  On  the  Kedding  and  Alturas 
route,  the  exx)edition  cost  $3,347.  The  amount  paid  for  expedition  upon 
that  route  would  have  given  on  the  original  schedule  four  additional  trips, 
and  would  have  left  a  balance  saved  to  the  Government  of  $594.  That 
is  true  of  several  routes.  ( Ju  the  Redding  and  Alturas  route,  taking  the 
oath  as  correct  on  the  original  schedule,  a  horse  had  to  travel  twelve 
and  eight  one-hundredths  uiiles  a  day.  On  the  expedited  schedule 
he  had  to  travel  five  and  seven  one-hundredths  miles  a  day. 
On  the  Saint  Charles  and  Greenhorn  route,  on  the  original  sched- 
ule, a  horse  had  to  travel  twenty-seven  and  forty-three  one-hundredths 
miles  a  day.  You  will  remember,  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  the 
other  side  threw  considerable  ridicule  on  the  idea  that  a  horse  could 
travel  thirty  miles  a  day;  now,  on  the  original  schedule,  according  to 
their  oath,*  a  horse  had  to  travel  twenty-seven  and  forty-three  one- 
hundredths  miles  a  day.  On  the  expedited  schedule  he  would  have  to 
travel  six  and  eighty-five  one-hundredths  miles  a  day. 

On  that  route  the  amount  paid  for  ex]) edition  would  have  paid  for 
four  additional  trips  and  left  8876  in  the  Treasury. 

On  the  Trinidad  and  Madison  route  a  horse,  on  the  original  schedule, 
judging  by  the  schedule,  would  have  traveled  fourteen  and  fifty -two 
one-hundredths  of  miles  a  day,  and  on  the  expedition  schedule  five  and 
three  tenths  miles  a  day.  The  sum  paid  for  exi)edition  on  that  route 
would  have  added  four  trips  and  left  $715.05  in  the  Treasury. 

On  the  OjoCaliente  route,  on  the  original  schedule,  a  horse,  would  have 
traveled  nine  and  ninety-sixth  one-hundredths  miles,  and  on  the  expe- 
dited schedule  he  would  have  traveled  only  three  and  fifty-three  one 
hundredths  miles  a  day.  Mr.  S.  \V.  Dorsey,  on  that  route,  tells  us,  in  a 
letter  to  Joseph,  that  (m  all  routes  of  that  kind  they  ought  to  make  five 
miles  an  hour,  and  that  on  many  of  the  routes  they  are  making  seven 
miles  an  hour.    If  that  is  true,  then  on  the  expedited  schedule  every 
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horse  was  to  be  used  only  three-fiftlis  of  an  hour  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-four. 

On  the  Rawlins  to  White  River  route,  on  the  original  schedule,  a 
horse  would  have  to  travel,  according  to  the  oath,  twelve  and  eighty-six 
one-hundredths  miles  a  day,  and  on  the  expedited  schedule  four  and 
eighty-two  one-hundredths  miles  a  day. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  not  gone  over  the  other  routes  to  make  the 
figures,  but  I  have  gone  over  sufficient  of  them  to  show  to  you  that  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  oaths  were  not  and  could  not  be  correct.  It 
did  not  need  us  to  put  these  witnesses  on  the  stand  to  testify  how  many 
boi:ses  were  actually  used  on  the  original  schedule,  nor  how  many  horses 
were  used  on  the  increased  schedule.  You  would  get  at  it  with  consid- 
erable accuracy  by  just  applying  a  little  test  of  arithmetic  to  it  in  the 
way  that  is  done.  At  any  rate,  whether  you  would  get  at  it  aecurately, 
anybody  would  get  at  it  sufficiently  to  see  that  the  oaths  were  false. 
Then  in  addition  to  that  there  is  the  fact  that  the  oaths  were  all  altered, 
that  they  were  double  and  inconsistent  oaths,  that  all  these  things  existed, 
and  that  all  of  these  things  were  staring  Mr.  Brady  directly  in  the  face. 
He  could  not  look  at  one  of  these  oaths  without  seeing  that  they  were 
altered ;  he  could  not  himself  make  or  have  had  made  a  calculation 
as  to  testing  these  oaths  without  seeing  that  they  were  false  and  in- 
tended to  be  false,  yet  Mr.  Brady  acted  upon  the  statements  of  these 
oaths,  accepted  them  as  the  conclusive  basis,  so  far  as  the  evidence 
goes,  without  any  inquiry  from  anybody  else,  and  upon  those  made  the 
orders  which  took,  I  do  not  remember  how  much  of  the  four  hundred 
and  odd  thousand  dollars  a  year  going  out  for  expedition,  but  certainly 
more  than  half  of  that  which  is  covered  by  his  increased  orders. 

Now,  what  pretense  was  there  for  doing  all  this  thing?  Why,  they 
tell  you  that  it  was  called  for  by  petitions  and  letters,  and  that  therefore 
Mr.  Brady,  having  before  him  petitions  and  letters,  was  perfectly  justified 
in  making  these  orders,  and  even  if  the  result  had  been  great  extrava- 
gance, great  exi)enditure  of  mohey  without  an  adequate  return,  still  the 
proceeding  is  all  right ;  that  Mr.  Brady  is  not  subject  to  any  censure,  and 
that  these  contractors  who  were  concerned  in  getting  these  orders  are 
not  subject  to  any  criticism. 

Now,  with  reference  to  this  business  of  petitions,  I  submit  to  you  that 
the  proi)er  rule  is  this.  We  all  know  how  easily  petitions  are  signed  and 
how  easily  petitions  are  got  up.  Everybody  underst  ands  that,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  is,  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny,  justifiable  for  a  contractor 
desiring  to  have  an  increase  of  service,  or  desiring  to  have  expedition,  to 
get  petitions,  to  get  them  signed,  and  send  them  to  the  department. 
But  I  submit  that  it  is  not  admissible  for  a  contractor  doing  that  to 
accompany  it  with  any  form  of  deceit,  or  anything  attempting  to  show 
that  what  is  asked  is  the  voluntary  and  unsought  request  of  the  people — 
seeking  to  conceal  the  fact,  I  ought  to  say,  that  what  pretends  to 
be  the  voluntary  and  uuvsought  request  of  the  people  of  the  locality  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  purchased,  sought  for,  and  manufactured  opinion 
obtained  by  the  contractor.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  permissible  for  a 
contractor  to  seek  to  get  petitions  and  letters;  to  direct  that  petitions 
be  drawn,  and  that  no  two  be  the  same  in  handwriting ;  that  petitions 
l)e  no  two  expressed  in  the  same  language,  and  to  direct  that  they  shall 
reach  the  department  in  a  different  way,  so  that  they  shall  not  appear  in 
any  sense  as  his  work.  I  submit  that  when  a  contractor  goes  to  that 
extent  he  goes  beyond  the  line  which  is  fairly  admissible,  and  subjects 
himself  to  criticism. 

Now,  take  for  instance,  this  condition  of  things.    Mr.  Wilcox^  it  ap- 
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pears,  was  employed  by  Dorsey  to  get  up  certain  petitions  aud  certain 
letters  on  the  route  from  Eugene  City  to  Bridge  Creek,  and  these  were 
written  and  sent  to  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  and  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Dor- 
sey, in  the  most  innocent  manner,  writes: 

Hon.  Thos.  J.  Bkady, 

Second  Aaai.  I\  Jf.  General : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  letters  addressed  to  me  in  relation  to  an 
increase  of  mail  service  on  the  route  from  Eugene  City  to  Bridge  Creek,  Oregon,  whicb. 
please  place  on  tile  in  your  department,  and  to  request  your  early  consideration  of  the 
same. 

Very  respectfullv, 

S.  W.  DORSEY. 

There  are  series  of  that  sort  of  letters.  Moreover,  without  dwellings 
upon  that,  I  submit  that  petitions  are  to  be  regarded  by  the  Second  As- 
sistant Postmaster- General  as  expressing  the  wishes  of  the  people  who 
would  like,  undoubtedly,  the  most  of  them,  an  hourlj'  mail. 

The  statement  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  the  locality  are  entitled 
to  the  respectful  consideration  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, in  connection  with  the  needs  of  the  whole  country,  but  are  not  to 
be  accepted  as  necessarily  conclusive. 

Now,  as  to  this  questiou  of  getting  up  these  petitions,  the  evidence  is. 
full  of  the  fact  that  these  contractors  got  them  up,  and  that  they  accom- 
panied them  more  or  less  with  deceit  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  were 
got  up. 

Again,  gentlemen,  as  to  route  35051.  That  is  the  route  from  Bis^ 
marck  to  Tongue  Kiver,  on  which  Mr.  Rerdell,  one  of  these  defendants- 
proposed  to  Mr.  Pf  nuell,  and  it  is  undenied,  that  when  with  his  con- 
struction party  he  got  one  hundred  and  lilty  miles  out  he  should  get  up 
a  petition  signed  by  his  party  pretending  that  forty  or  fifty  miles  north 
of  the  route  there  was  a  settlement  that  needed  mail  service,  and  that 
they  should  have  that  petition  forwarded  to  get  that  mail  service 
over  that  supposititious  forty  or  fifty  miles,  aud  that  they  were  to  have 
one  of  Mr.  Pennell's  construction  party  appointed  i)ostmaster  at  the 
supposititious  place.  That  was  Mr.  EerdelFs  request  to  Pennell.  It  wan 
not  done,  but  it  shows  what  these  parties  were  concerned  in  doing,  and 
what  they  were  ready  to  do,  and  we  do  not  know  how  much  of  it  may 
have  been  done  upon  some  of  these  routes,  because  really  it  has  been 
impossible  to  go  over  all  these  questions. 

We  find  on  route  38134,  Pueblo  to  llosita,  that  Miner  writes  Tuttle 
about  getting  up  petitions,  and  cautions  him  to  have  the  petitions  for 
expedition  separate  from  those  for  increase. 

On  the  route  from  Trinidad  to  Madison  Miner  transmits  the  petitions^ 

On  the  route  from  Kawiins  to  White  River  Kerdell  writes  to  get  up 
petitions,  to  have  them  here  before  the  1st  of  March,  a  new  adminis- 
tration coming  in  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  saying  that,  "If  I  can 
get  the  petitions  I  can  now  get  seven  trii)s  a  week."  Petitions  were 
got  up,  they  did  get  here;  there  was  an  order  for  seven  trips  a  week 
promptly  made.  The  petitions  did  not  get  here  before  the  new  Presi- 
dent came  in.  They  did  get  here  before  Brady  went  out.  On  the  same 
route  prior  to  the  time  for  trips  and  expedition  Rerdell  went  out  there 
and  wrote  the  i)etitions. 

On  route  41119,  from  Toquerville  to  Adairville,  Peck  writes  John- 
son— I  say  Peck  because  it  is  signed  Peek — to  get  up  strong  petitions 
for  a  reduction  to  forty-eight  hours  and  for  an  increase  of  service,  and 
says,  "Don't  use  the  same  language  in  your  dift'ereut  petitions;''  and 
J.  W.  Dorsey  writes  that  he  lias  forwarded  the  petitions  from  some 
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place  west,  where  he  was,  to  the  contractors  hore,  but  he  does  not  be- 
lieve they  will  present  them  until  Johnson  makes  a  desired  modifica- 
tion in  his  contract. 

On  route  38114  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey  writes  apparently  in  considerable 
alarm : 

Dear  Sir  :  The  department  talks  some  about  discontiuuiug  the  mail  route  from 
Favosa  Springs  to  Parrott  City,  and  I  write  this  to  ask  you  to  send  every  protest  mtkin 
your  power  by  petition  and  letter  against  any  such  proposition.     Do  this  forthwith. 

Also  go  to  Santa  F^  immediately — 

The  word  immediately  is  italicized — 

4ind  get  letters,  not  petitions,  to  the  Postmaster-General,  urging  that  this  route 
/roin  Ojo  Calieute  to  Parrott  City  be  made  a  daily  line  mth  a  jast  schedule.  Obtain 
these  letters  from  all  the  bankers,  all  the  merchants,  the  governor,  secretary  of  state, 
snrveyor  general,  U.  8.  attorney,  judges  of  the  court,  and  especially  of  the  military 
officera.  In  addition  to  the  letters,  get  the  same  persons  to  sign  petitions.  Send  me 
at  least  6  or  8  petitions.  I  have  written  to  General  Atkinson,  Col.  Barnes,  Mr.  Ritch, 
and  Mr.  Wallingford,  who  you  will  find  in  Gen.  Atkinson's  office.  I  have  also  written 
to  General  Hatch  and  Captain  Rucker.  Get  up  a  petition  in  Taos,  San  Juan,  Plaza 
Alcalde,  etc.  Please  go  to  Santa  F^  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this,  as  I  wish  to 
have  the  increase  made  before  I  leave  Washington.  Write  to  your  Delegate  also. 
8end  all  papers  to  me  direct  that  are  not  sent  to  the  Postmaster-General.  I  leave  for 
Wa^ington  to-day.    I  have  taken  this  route  myself  on  account  of  Peck's  illness. 

How  comes  in  this  matter  of  division,  then? 

I  beg  to  apologize  for  the  writing  of  the  letter. 

The  letter  is  apparently  in  a  dictated  hand,  but  signed  by  Dorsey. 
This  part  is  in  his  own  handwriting. 

I  beg  to  apologize  for  the  writing  of  letter.     I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  to-day,  and 
^ot  this  short  hand  to  help,  but  he  makes  a  sorry  mess  of  it 
1)0  not  have  any  two  petitions  written  by  the  same  person. 

You  will  notice  there,  gentlemen,  that  he  says : 

I  have  written  to  General  Atkinson,  Col.  Barnes,  Mr.  Ritch,  and  Mr.  Wallingford, 
'who  you  will  iiud  in  General  Atkinson's  office.  Have  also  written  to  General  Hatch 
and  Captain  Ranker. 

These  parties  promptly  responded.  You  will  find  on  page 823  a  letter 
from  Atkinson,  on  page  817  one  from  Bitch,  on  817  one  trom  Hatch,  and 
on  813  one  from  Barnes.  And  let  me  say  here,  by  the  way,  that  Mr. 
Barnes,  who  was  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  district  of 
New  Mexico,  was  the  all-embracing  and  all-pervading  friend  of  S.  W, 
Dorsey.  You  will  find  him  recommending  the  increase  from  Tres  Ala- 
mos to  Clifton.  You  will  find  him  recommending  the  increase  upon 
^ome  half  dozen  other  routes,  so  far  as  1  can  bear  in  mind,  upon  no  one 
of  which  was  his  residence  within  a  hundred  miles,  save  the  Ojo  Cali- 
eute route,  and  as  to  none  of  theinis  there  any  possibility  that  1  can-  per 
ceive  of  benefit  to  l>e  gained  to  the  locality  in  which  he  was  save  on  that 
particular  route. 

On  rhe  Dalles  to  Baker  City  route,  Schutz  wrote  the  petitions,  at  Will- 
iamson's request;  that  Williamson,  who  sat  here  in  court  all  the  time, 
putting  up  questions  to  be  asked  to  our  witnesses  as  to  whether  they  did 
not  do  so  and  so  and  did  not  do  so  and  so,  and  insinuating  all  of  that, 
and  then  disappearing  from  the  court  just  at  the  time  when  it  was  pos- 
55ible  for  him  to  go  upon  the  stand  and  contradict  them  if  there  had  been 
iinything  to  it. 

On  route  44160,  from  Canyon  City  to  Fort  McDennott,  Brown  got  up 
the  petitions,  got  his  brother  at  work  to  get  them  up,  got  them  up  under 
the  instruction  of  these  contractors,  wrote  them  that  he  had  done  his 
best,  that  there  were  not  very  many  people  down  on  his  end  of  the  rout^, 
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and  he  hoped  they  would  not  find  any  fault  with  him  because  they  bad 
not  got  more  names.  He  did  not  understand  that  on  that  route  they 
did  not  need  him  to  get  any  names.  He  did  not  understand  that  it  was 
possible  to  go  to  work  and  pick  up  three  or  four  loose  pages  bearing  the 
alleged  names  of  people  living  out  in  Utah,  and  that  they  could  pa.ste 
those  on  to  a  petition,  and  that  they  could  send  them  here,  and  that  they 
could  take  that  identical  petition  so  pasted  on  with  the  Utah  name8, 
and  that  they  could  carry  that  to  two  United  States  Senators  who  would 
certify  that  they  had  made  a  careful  investigation,  and  they  recommend 
that  that  increase  be  granted.  That  indorsement  isui>on  that  petition. 
If  Brown  had  known  the  contractor's  patent  Washington  way  of  deal- 
ing with  these  things,  he  would  have  got  along  much  easier  and  with 
much  less  trouble  than  he  did. 

Now,  about  these  petitions  again.  Great  reliance  is  placed  upon  the 
Congressmen  and  Senators.  The  court  said  once  in  the  course  of  the 
trial  that  when  a  Congressman  left  the  Capitol  he  was  just  like  any  other 
citizen.  He  was  not  em])loyed  to  get  expedition  or  increase ;  he  was  not" 
elected  by  the  people  for  any  such  purpose,  though  they  largely,  I  ap- 
prehend, did  it  with  the  idea  that  it  might  help  them  to  be  re-elected ; 
but  that  they  were  just  like  any  other  people,  entitled  to  the  considera- 
tion to  which  a  man  presumptively  truthful  would  be  entitled,  who  is 
presumptively  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  but  entitled  to  no 
other  ccmsideration. 

And  now  what  do  we  find  f  We  had  in  the  opening  statement  an  ira  • 
mense  number  of  Members  and  Senators  who  were  to  be  brought  on  the 
witness  stand  here.  Well,  what  do  we  find  f  We  had  Page  and  Berry, 
of  California;  we  had  Maxey,  of  Texas;  we  had  Valentine,  of  Ne- 
braska; and  we  had  Maginnis,  of  Montana,  and  I  think  those  are  all 
we  had,  and  what  was  the  result  of  it  all  ?  We  had  Mitchell ;  do  not 
forget  Mitchell.  He  had  been  a  Senator  and  became  an  ex,  and  had 
already  entered  upon  thatcanvass  for  re-election  which  is  still  going  on. 

Mr.  Hknkle.  And  Secretary  Teller  also. 

^Ir.  Bliss.  And  we  had  Mr.  Teller.  He  has  ceased  to  be  a  Senator; 
I  was  going  to  say  we  had  him. 

Xow,  what  was  the  result  of  it  all  ?  Mr.  Mitchell  said  distinctly 
that  he  had  a  general  knowledge  of  one  of  those  routes,  but  he  never 
had  been  there;  he  did  not  know  what  mail  went  over  it;  he  did  not 
know  what  post-offices  there  were  on  it ;  he  did  not  know  what  the  ad- 
ditional cost  would  be  of  what  he  requested,  and  he  did  not  care  what 
the  additional  cost  would  be;  he  was  doing  what  he  believed  his  con- 
stituents would  desire,  and  he  therefore  recommended  that  these  things 
should  be  done.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  offices;  he  did  not 
know  that  tbe  through  mail  on  the  Baker  City  route  never  went 
over  it,  but  went  around  by  Pendleton.  He  did  not  know  any  of  those 
methods  which*  were  absolutely  essential  to  forming  a  proper  judg- 
ihent  as  to  the  propriety  of  an  increase.  Mr.  Valentine,  with  a  mag- 
nificent disregard  of  law,  said  on  the  stand  he  did  not  care  anything 
about  the  revenues  or  productiveness  of  the  office;  that  it  hadn't 
anything  to  do  with  it,  though  the  statute  says  it  has.  He  did  not 
remember  advising  any  increase  of  speed  on  the  Kearney  and  Kent 
route,  and  he  did  not  know  anything  about  tlie  forgery  of  the  thir- 
teen hours  to  which  1  called  vour  attention.  Mr.  Teller  said  that  he 
never  thought  of  the  cost,  did  not  care  anything  about  the  cost;  and 
Mr.  Teller  lugged  in  the  Indians.  It  was  very  important  to  have  the 
Indians  in,  and  when  I  asked  him  about  the  routes  which  he  had  himself 
recommended  increase  upon,  there  was  not  but  one  of  them  that  he  was 
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able  to  suggest  tbat  an  ludian  had  been  within  sight  of  since  the  serv- 
ice commenced,  and  there  was  not  but  one  of  them  on  the  line  of 
which  or  near  which  there  had  been  any  increase  that  there  had  been 
any  Indian  trouble.  The  nearest  was,  I  think,  Silverton  and  Parrott 
City.  Mr.  Maxey  was  altogether  too  general  in  his  knowledge  to  be 
allowed  to  give  any  testimony,  and  tlie  court  ruled  him  out.  Mr. 
l*affe  said  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about  the  route  that  he  went  on, 
except  that  Mr.  Berry  asked  him  to  go,  and  he  went;  that  he  never  had 
any  information  about  it,  except  what  Mr.  Berry  then  told  him;  that 
he  did  not  know  anything  about  the  time ;  that  he  did  not  know  that  the 
tiling  was  being  done  at  the  same  speed  which  they  sought  for,  and  that 
this  was  simply  a  device  to  get  money  out  of  the  Treasury  and  without 
any  return  for  it ;  he  did  not  know  about  the  cost ;  he  did  not  know  any- 
thing  about  it,  except  what  Mr.  Berry  told  him,  and  Berry  when  he  got 
on  the  stand  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  except  that  these  people 
«!>  there  wanted  it. 

Now  that  is  the  whole  catalogue  of  Congressmen  so  far  as  they  have 
api>eared  on  the  stand  in  this  case,  and  I  submit  to  you  that  it  shows 
better  than  anything  else  the  absurdity  of  the  theory  that  the  Post- 
master-GeneriU  has  a  right  to  rely  upon  and  to  repose  with  implicit 
confidence  upon  thestatements  of  Congressmen  and  Senators,  and  has  a 
right  to  surrender  to  them  the  discretion  and  the  judgment  which  the 
law  has  imposed  upon  him.  He  cannot  protect  himself  because  people 
petition.  We  all  know  that  everybody  petitions;  he  cannot  protect 
binise If  because  a  Congressman  or  Senator  comes  to  him  and,  without 
c|uestioning  them  at  all  for  their  knowledge  of  the  elements  which  en- 
ter into  the  decision  of  the  question,  accept  their  statement,  and  upon 
that  make  orders.  These  are  the  only  men  who  have  been  on  the  stand 
here,  gentlemen,  at  their  request. 

We  put  Senator  Saunders  on  the  stand.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  impropriety  in  my  referring  to  the  fact  that  there  were  other  peo- 
l)le  in  court  called  by  them  who  did  not  go  upon  the  stand. 

Now,  as  to  these  petitions.  Assuming  that  these  petitions  are  the 
ba.sis  upon  which  Brady  relied,  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  Walsh 
tokl  you  that  Brady  told  him  that  the  petitions  were  simply  the  cover, 
were  simply  the  cushions  that  he  wanted  to  fall  back  upon  if  he  was 
attacked,  that  the  petitions  did  not  amount  to  anything,  and  that  he, 
Walsh,  knew  there  were  petitions  upon  some  routes  and  Brady  had 
not  paid  any  attention  to  them  because  the  little  20  per  cent,  had  not 
been  arranged  for.  Brady  told  Walsh  that  the  petitions  were  simply  a 
cover.  Now,  let  us  see  how  poor  a  cover  they  were  to  any  man  who  ever 
expected  there  would  be  an  examination  or  an  investigation. 

On  that  Kearney  and  Kent  route.  No.  34135,  there  is  not  a  petition 
or  a  paper  which  suggests  expedition  to  thirteen  hours  except  one  peti- 
tion, in  which  there  is  an  interlineation.  There  is  one  petition  in  which 
there  is  baldly  added  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  the  words  "thirteen 
hours"  in  a  diflferent  handwritng;  and  that,  gentlemen,  you  will 
bear  in  mind.  Remember  how  the  little  accident  happened  by  whii^h 
it  had  to  be  in  a  diftereut  handwriting.  Awkwardly  out  there  in  the 
West  they  upset  an  inkstand  on  the  original  jietition  whicli  came  there 
in  Miner's  handwriting,  and  therefore  Mr.  Hale  or  Mr.  Nightengale  re- 
wrote the  petition,  and  just  as  the  original.  You  see  it  was  nicely  ar- 
ranged, and  there  is  evidence  in  other  i)etitions  of  the  same  tbing. 
They  managed  to  end  a  paragraph  in  the  middle  of  a  line  and  to  leave 
it  where  something  could  be  added,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  uncharita- 
ble in  saying  that  if  that  original  petition  going  West  in  Miner's  hand- 
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writing  had  come  back  here  with  these  petitions,  we  never  should  have 
been  able  to  detect  the  fact  that  the  words  "schedule  thirteen  hours^ 
had  been  added,  because  they  would  have  been  added  in  the  same  hand- 
writing as  the  original  schedule.  But  there  it  is.  [Holding  up  a  paper.] 
A  plain,  barefaced  addition,  "thirteen  hours,"  in  an  entirely  diiferent 
handwriting,  while  there  are  letters  and  petitions  here  urging  an  in- 
crease of  trips  on  this  route,  which  is  what  this  petition  asked  for  when 
it  was  signed,  there  is  not  a  letter,  there  is  not  a  petition,  there  is 
nothing  there  asking  a  decrease  of  speed,  asking  for  expedition,  except 
that  one  that  is  altered. 

The  Court.  Decrease  of  time,  you  men. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Decrease  of  time.  There  is  not  one,  except  that  one  altered 
petition,  and  you  do  not  find  anywhere,  gentlemen,  the  words  "thir- 
teen hours,"  except  in  that  altered  petition,  until  you  come  down  to 
John  M.  Peck's  aflBdavit,  which  is  made  on  the  1st  day  of  February, 
1879,  in  which  he  uses  the  words  "  thirteen  hours."  Now,  how  came  he, 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1879,  to  have  it  in  his  mind  that  it  was  desira- 
ble to  have  a  thirteen-hour  schedule!  There  was  no  petition,  no  paper, 
nothing  of  any  kind  whatever  on  file,  except  this  petition  sent  from 
Kearney  to  Miner  by  Mr.  Hale  or  Mr.  Nightingale,  I  have  forgotten 
which.  Senator  Saunders  thought  that  he  probably  got  it  direct  from 
Kearney,  but  when  his  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  though  his 
indorsement  is  dated  on  the  6th  of  February,  the  petition  never  got  to 
the  department  until  the  30th  of  April,  he  said  he  did  not  believe  he 
would  have  kept  the  petition  any  such  length  of  time.  Hale  or  Night- 
ingale, I  do  not  remember  which,  swore  that  he  mailed  it  to  Miner  oa 
the  6th  of  February,  five  days  after  Peck  had  sworn  to  the  oath  of  thir- 
teen hours.  Mr.  Saunders  makes  his  indorsement  upon  that;  he  says 
that  he  did  not  notice  the  words  "thirteen  hours"  there,  and  he  thinks 
it  is  so  plain  that  if  they  had  been  there  he  should  have  noticed, 
and  yet  it  may  have  been  there  without  his  noticing  it.  But,  gentlemen, 
the  great  fact  is  this,  that  when  that  petition  was  signed,  when  that  pe- 
tition was  forwarded,  it  did  not  have  the  words  "  thirteen  hours"  in  it. 
That  is  the  uncontradicted  oath  of  Mr.  Nightingale  on  the  stand,  who 
wrote  the  petition,  and  he  says  he  sent  it  to  Peek  by  mail.  He  says  the 
words  "thirteen  hours"  were  not  in  it.  French  says  the  same  thing. 
They  all  agree  that  it  was  not  in  it.  Now,  who  put  those  words  "  thirteen 
hours  there?  It  went  nominally  to  Peck.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Peck  ever  was  in  Washington,  any  more  than  there  is  any  evidence,  I 
may  say  in  passing,  that  Peck  is  dead.  It  has  been  assumed,  in  the 
eloxuent  language  of  counsel  on  the  other  side,  that  Peck  is  dead.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  of  that  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Brother  Ker  assumed  that  he  was  in  heaven. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Brother  Ker  assumed  that  he  was  in  heaven.  Probably 
in  view  of  the  tight  place  in  which  these  defendants  are  he  would  get 
as  far  away  from  them  as  possible. 

This  petition,  without  the  words  "thirteen  hours"  in  it,  went  nomi- 
nally to  Peck,  tlje  letter  which  transmitted  it  as  Peck's  being  written 
by  5liner — the  letter  which  sent  it  West.  It  came  back  to  Peck  here, 
and  did  not  have  the  words  "thirteen  hours"  in  it.  It  went  to  Sauu- 
<lers,  and  on  the  6th  of  February  he  indorsed  it.  Ue  cannot  say  whether 
it  had  the  words  "thirteen  hours"  in  it  then  or  not,  but  he  thinks  he 
would  have  noticed  it  if  it  had.  He  does  not  believe  that  he  sent  it 
direct  to  the  department,  ibr  he  would  not  have  kept  it  from  the  6th  of 
February  until  the  oOth  of  April,  or  whatever  the  day  was,  Ue  un- 
doubtedly indorsed  it,  either  brought  to  him  by  somebody  or  sent  to 
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him,  and  he  returned  it  to  these  parties,  and  it  went  to  the  Post-Office 
Department,  and  upon  that  petition  Brady  acted  with  no  earthly  thing 
i<nggesting  thirteen  hours,  except  Peck's  oath  and  that  forged  petition, 
an<l  directed  $2,200  a  year  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Treasury  for  it. 

They  were  not  seeking  expedition.  They  were  seeking  an  increase  of 
trips,  and  the  people  up  there  had  no  desire  for  expedition,  and  did  not 
know  anything  about  it.  The  amount  paid  for  expedition  on  that  route 
would  have  given  them  two  additional  trips,  which  would  have  carried 
them  to  five  trips  a  week  on  that  route. 

]Now  we  come  to  Minei'al  Park  and  Pioche  route.  On  this  route  we 
find  this  condition  of  things.  There  is  a  petition  which  you  have  seen, 
and  it  is  so  remarkable  that  you  undoubtedly  remember  it : 

AVe,  the  undenigued,  citizeus  fnruished  mail  by  the  U.  S.  mail,  od  route  No.  40104, 
from  Pioche,  Nevada,  to  Mineral  Park,  in  Arizona  Territory,  wish  to  have  more  fre- 
quent mails,  and  wonhl  respectfully  request  that  the  service  on  this  route  be  increased 
<o  three  trips  on  a  sched  ile  of  sixty  hours  instead  of  eighty-four  hours. 

Now  that  petition  was  made,  and  there  were  no  alterations  or  any- 
thing of  that;sort.  It  is  stated  that  they  are  citizens  furnished  mail  by 
the  United  States  mail  on  that  route.  Every  petitioner  who  can  bo 
identified  on  that  route  lives  down  at  Signal,  one  hundred  miles  south 
of  the  southerly  termination  of  this  routes  The  postmaster  says  that 
lie  never  saw  a  letter  for  Signal  going  over  that  route,  and  these  mail 
bills  for  thirty-nine  days,  which  I  presented  to  you,  do  not  contain  an 
indication  of  a  letter  going  to  Signal.  Therefore  on  the  face  of  it  the 
petition  is  a  petition  nicely  got  up,  not  perhaps  to  state  a  lie,  but  wisely 
calculated  to  deceive: 

Citizens  furnished  mail  by  the  United  States  mail. 

In  point  of  fact  they  were  not  furnished  mail  by  the  United  States 
mail.  Look  at  that  row  of  signatures.  [Exhibiting  paper  to  jury.J 
Have  you  any  doubt  that  that  row  of  signatures,  some  ten  or  twelve 
were  all  written  by  one  manf  Not  one  of  those  is  identified  as  a  man 
living  at  Signal,  and  it  is  true  that  the  names  here  are  written  clearly 
by  the  same  man,  and  not  only  that,  but  on  the  same  day  on  which 
this  petition  is  filed  in  the  Post-Office  Department  there  appears  another 
petition  filed  on  the  route  nominally  from  Ehrcnberg  to  Mineral  Park, 
which  was  the  route  goiug  south  from  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  while 
Mineral  Park  to  Pioche  went  north,  and  that  is: 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  furnished  mail  by  the  U.  S.  mail  on  route  40105, 
from  Ehrenberg  to  Mineral  Park,  in  Arizona  Territory,  would  recommend  and  request 
that  said  service  be  expedited  so  as  to  have  the  running  time  from  Ehrenberg  toMiu- 
fral  Park  only  furty-eight  hours  in  lien  of  sixty  hours,  the  present  running  time. 

That  is  a  petition  for  expedition.  The  other  is  a  petition  for  increase 
jind  expedition  on  the  Mineral  Park  route.  Although  filed  on  the  28th 
of  December,  1878,  both  are  signed  by  the  same  identical  names,  writ- 
ten in  the  same  identical  handwriting,  and  most  of  them  in  the  same 
identical  or(h»r.    That  same  little  collection  of  names  there  aud  there. 

I  indicating  on  papers.]     I  will  hand  them  to  you  directly,  gentlemen, 
mt  I  have  something  further  to  which  to  call  your  attention  about  it. 

There  are  these  two  petitions  so  filed  in  the  Department.  But,  taking 
this  Mineral  Park  and  Pioche  route  40104,  what  do  we  find!  We  find  in 
the  first  place  that  the  undersigned  citizens  furnished  mail  by  the  United 
states  mail  on  route  4010 — and  then  when  there  comes  the  word  "four," 
which  designates  the  route,  the  "four"  is  written  over  a  transparent  era- 
i4ure,  and  then  when  you  come  to  the  word  Pioche,  which  designates  one 
of  the  terminii  of  the  route,  that  is  also  written  over  an  erasure.     So  that 
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that  petition  as  originally  got  up  ai)plied  to  some  route,  4010 — and  some- 
thing, the  commencement  of  which  was  not  at  Pioche.  And  on  this 
line  [indicating]  there  apjiears  N-e-v.,  Nevada.  That  is  written  over  an 
erasure.  AVhatever  there  was  there  a[)i>arently  the  word  spread  over 
it,  because  there  was  a  word  with  a  long  leg  projecting  down  below  the 
line  there,  which  you  can  see  on  the  erasuie.  Therefore  that  iietition 
was  got  up  originally  for  some  other  route  than  this  Pioche  route.  And 
then  having  got  it  for  some  other  purpose  than  that,  you  find  that  when 
you  come  down  to  the  words  "to  be  increased  to  three  trips  on  a  sched- 
ule of  sixty  hours  instead  of  eighty-four  hours,"  they  are  all  of  them 
written  over  erasures.  The  operative  parts  of  the  petition  are  all  writ- 
ten over  erasures ;  the  thing  which  they  ask  shall  be  done  is  all  over  an 
erasure. 

Mr.  Henkle.  What  are  those  petitions  numbered  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Eleven  and  12  P.   Now,  that  is  the  petition  on  route  40104. 

Now,  the  other  petition  signed  by  the  identical  petitioners  is  here, 
and  yon  find  that  that  represents  that  *'  the  undersigned  citizens  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  mail  on  route  No.  4010 — "just  the  same  as 
before,  and  when  it  gets  to  the  last  figure  which  would  have  designated 
the  route,  the  figure  five  is  written  over  an  erasure,  just  as  four  is 
written  over  an  erasure.  Then  you  go  along  to  the  designation  of  the 
beginning  of  the  route  which  rei)resent8  from  Ehrenberg  to  Mineral 
Park,  and  you  will  find  that  the  word  Ehrenberg  designating  the  be- 
ginning of  the  route  is  written  over  an  erasure.  You  then  go  along 
down  to  the  word  which,  comes  in  so  as  to  have  the  running  time  from 
Ehrenberg  to  Mineral  Park,  and  the  word  Ehrenberg,  there  is  again 
written  over  an  erasure.  And  then  ''to  have  the  running  time  only 
forty-eight  hours  in  lieu  of  sixty  hours,  the  present  time,"  the  word  forty 
and  the  word  eight  are  written  over  erasures.  The  word  sixty  has  this 
peculiarity.  There  was  very  obviously  written  in  there  eighty.  They 
then  undertook  to  alter  the  eighty  to  sixty,  by  writing  an  *'S,"  and  so 
on.  They  could  not  make  that  work,  and  therefore  the  word  sixty  was 
boldly  written  above  that  running  time. 

Now  there  are  the  two  i)etitions,  and  ui)on  these  petitions,  both  filed 
in  the  department  upon  the  same  day,  Mr.  Brady  made  orders  for  just 
what  those  petitions  asked  on  each  of  the  two  routes,  which  were  al- 
tered and  forged  so  as  to  represent  on  the  Mineral  Park  and  Pioche 
route,  which  took  from  the  Treasury  $19,318  a  year  upon  that  forged 
petition,  and  upon  one  or  two  other  papers  to  which  I  shall  call  your 
attention  further  on.  The  amount  which  was  ordered  paid  upon  the 
,  Ehrenberg  and  Mineral  Park  route  is,  1  think,  by  accident  not  in  evi- 
dence in  this  case  and  therefore,  under  the  ruling  of  tue  court,  that  we 
could  not  go  into  other  routes,  1  have  no  right  to  refer  to  it.  The  evi 
dence  in  one  is  that  the  words  written  over  the  erasure  are  in  Miner's 
handwriting  and  in  the  other  in  Rerdell's  handwriting.  [Submitting 
l)etitions  to  the  jury.]     That  is  all  I  have  to  say  upon  that  route. 

Mr.  Wilson.  1  suggest  that  as  Mr.  Bliss  is  going  to  take  up  another 
route  that  we  take  a  recess. 

Mr.  Hliss.  I  shall  take  but  very  few  moments  on  the  other  route. 

The  Court.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Hltss.  Koute  44100,  from  Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDermitt  That, 
is  the  route  on  which  the  petition  appeared  with  the  Utah  names  in  it. 
Here  is  a])etitiou  in  a  handwriting  which  I  think  is  identified,  and  if  mit 
identified  I  think  you  will  readily  recognize  it.  [Exhibiting  paper  19  Q.J 
This  isilentified  as  in  Mr.  Miner's  handwriting.  There  [indi(*ating],  gen- 
tlemen, is  a  sheet  of  the  petition,  you  will  notice,  that  is  pasted  on.     It  is 
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not  a  continuous  slieet.  We  exhibited  that  to  the  parties  from  along- 
the  route.  They  said  that  they  knew  some  of  the  names  here  [indica- 
ting], but  they  did  not  know  any  of  the  names  on  these  other  sheets. 
Cxlancing  my  eye  over  the  sheet  I  happened  to  see  some  names  which  I 
nn^ognized  as  identical  with  names  wliich  had  appeared  upon  the  Utah 
petilion,  and  upon  calling  the  attention  of  the  two  Slessrs.  Johnson,  from 
Utah,  to  it,  they  proceeded  to  examine  it,  and  they  stated  that  all  the 
names  on  the  latter  portion  of  this  petition  were  the  names  of  persons 
living  in  Utah,  one  of  them  being  Mr.  NephiJohnson'sown  sonornephew^ 
all  of  them  living  away.down  there,  sonienot  less  than  a  thousand  miles 
farther  west  and  not  less  than  a  thousand  miles  north  of  the  route,  and 
I  think  all  of  these  are  deeply  interested  in  the  expedition  of  the  service 
between  Canyon  City  and  Camp  McDermitt  up  there,  and  certify  that 
a  reduction  of  time  is  very  essential,  as  also  is  daily  service,  and  that 
petition,  gentlenien,  bears  this  indorsement,  written  in  the  Post-OflBce 
Department,  I  think  by  Turner. 

Petition  for  increase  and  so  forth.     See  indorsement  of  Hon.  J.  H.  Slater,  L.  F. 
Grover,  and  J.  W.  Whiteaker  inside. 

And  here  are  Whiteaker  and  Grover  and  Slater  inside.  They  did  not 
get  very  far  inside,  and  you  will  see  from  this  the  value  of  indorsements 
of  Congressmen  and  Senators : 

Havinfr  examined  the  fore/^oing  pe  ition  and  list  of  names  I  find  it  correct  in  the 
statonientH,  exce;»t  that  it  sittectH  the  middle  and  sontheant^^m  section  of  the  Stat.e ; 
the  north  and  northeasTern  section  being  supplied  from  Kelton  by  way  of  Boise  City 
to  The  Dalles.  The  si*ctiou,  however,  supplied  by  route  441HU  is  not  less  important  to 
tlie  section  through  which  it  passes  tluin  tbe  Kelton  route  was  to  the  section  through 
wliich  it  passes  only  a  few  years  since.  Therefore,  I  recommend  the  granting  of  the 
praver  of  this  petition. 

J.  H.  SLATER. 

It  was  not  a  very  strong  indorsement.  It  was  making  a  little  draft 
upon  Slater  to  get  him  to  indorse  it  any  way;  but  he  made  a  mild  indorse- 
ment, and  then  Grover  and  Whiteaker  concur,  and  they  certify  that 
they  have  examined  this  list  of  names,  and  it  is  a  list  of  Utah  names^ 
and  that  shows  the  value  of  petitions. 

There  are,  gentlemen,  upon  that  route  some  other  petitions.  There 
is  there  a  ])etition,  as  you  will  remember,  containing  a  name  forged. 
[ Exhibiting  a  paper.]  There  it  is;  also  in  Miner's  handwriting,  gentle- 
un»n;  a  petition  upon  that  route.  And  mind  yon,  I  say  Minei^s  hand- 
writing. Brown  shows  that  the  i>etitions  got  up  in  this  case  came  from 
Miner  and  went  back  to  Miner.  Here  is  tliat  petition  in  that  route.  It 
bears  the  pretended  name  E.  Hall,  postmaster,  James  Robinson,  Jame» 
F.  Clearer,  Max.  Metschain,  and  \V.  C.  Aired.  Those  are  all  the  namea 
on  the  original  sheet,  this  sheet  [indicating]  being  jiasted  ou.  Of  those 
names^  the  first  one,  that  of  Hall,  the  postmaster,  who  was  here  on  the 
stand,  as  he  told  you,  he  did  not  sign,  and  the  evidence  is  that  all  six 
of  those  names  that  are  on  that  jiaper — certainly  three  of  them,  and  I 
think  six — were  written  by  John  K.  Miner,  and  it  stands  uncontradicted 
that  ihey  were  written  by  John  R.  Miner. 

Mr.  Henkle.  What  is  the  number  of  this  exhibit  f 

Mr.  Bliss.  This  exhibit  is  20  Q.  These  are  petitions,  gentlemen,, 
presented  to  Brady  and  uj>on  which  Brady  acted.  Another  one  of 
the  papers  has  ninety-six  hours  in  the  schedule.  I  will  not  stop  to  ex- 
pose it  to  you,  but  one  of  these  papers  has  ninety-six  hours  for  the 
schedule  time  boldly  inserted  right  in  the  midst  of  the  petition  and  in 
an  entirely  different  hand.  Now  these  are  the  ])(»titions.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  conceal  from  you,  gentlemen,  that  there  were  other  petitions  upon 
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this  route.  As  I  told  you,  Brown  did  his  work.  Brown  got  all  the  peo- 
ple he  could  down  at  his  end  of  the  route,  and  be  employed  his  brother, 
and  so  forth,  and  they  went  to  work  and  got  the  petitions,  and  therefore 
there  were  petitions  there  asking  just  what  was  granted.  But  all  these 
things  were  before  Mr.  Brady  when  he  made  his  order  upon  that  roate, 
and  I  say  to  you  that  it  seemed  to  me,  and  1  think  it  will  seem  to  you, 
that  these  threw  a  lurid  light  upon  the  absuixlity  of  these  petitions. 
They  show  that  Brady  at  least  overstated  the  case  to  Walsh  when  he 
«aid  they  were  intended  as  a  cover,  because  they  show  that  they  do  not 
even  constitute  a  cover  which  would  prevent  anybody  seeking  to  pro- 
tect himself  under  them  from  an  indictment  for  indecent  exposure.  I 
liave  done  with  that  route. 
The  Court.  We  will  take  a  recess. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  35  minutes)  the  court  took  its  usual 
recess. 


AFTER    RECESS. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Recurring  again  to  the  petitions,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
I  will  briefly  refer  to  those  upon  some  of  the  other  routes,  without  stop- 
ping to  submit  them  to  your  examination.    On  route  44155,  from  The 
Dalles  to  BakerCity,!  said  the  words  "seventy-two  hours"  were  boldly 
interlined  in  a  petition.    That  will  be  found  on  page  677.    On  route 
38135,  from  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn,  in  one  petition  the  words  "on  a  faster 
schedule"  are  inserted,  in  another  " in  quicker  time,"  and  in  another 
*^  and  faster  time,"  and  the  evidence  is  as  to  some  of  those  insertions  that 
they  are  in  BerdelPs  handwriting.    On  the  Toquerville  and  Adairville 
route,  Johnson,  who  wrote  the  petitions,  swore  that  the  word  seven  was 
ins'erted  in  the  place  of  "six",  as  he  wrote  it.    On  the  Saint  Charles  and 
Greenhorn  route.  Sears  swore  that  the  words  "quicker  time"  were  not 
in  when  he  wrote  the  petition.    That,  gentlemen,  is  what  the  petitions 
amount  to,  and  what  the  petitions  on  their  face  showed  Mr.  Brady 
when  he  sought  to  use  them  as  a  cushion  to  fall  back  upon  or  a  cover 
ing  to  protect  him.    These  petitions  and  these  Congressmen  an^  the  bul 
warks  of  his  defense,  apparently  very  light  bulwarks,  as  it  seems  to  me 
When  he  did  not  desire  to  pay  any  attention  to  a  Congressman  or  a  Sen 
ator  he  swept  him  aside  as  if  he  was  a  mere  common  piece  of  clay 
Now  they  recognized  Senator  Hill,  of  Colorado,  when  there  was  a  peti 
tion  t4>  increase  and  expedite  the  Silverton  and  Purrott  City  route.     He 
was  then  an  important  factor  in  the  case.     But  by  and  by  it  turned 
out  that  the  expedition  that  was  ordered  on  that  route  was  impossible 
to  be  made,  and  Senator  Hill,  of  Colorado,  transmitted  a  petition  whict 
he  stated  was  signed  by  all  of  the  leading  men  and  all  of  the  business 
men  of  Silverton,  asking  that  the  time  be  lengthened  in  winter,  and 
he  recommended  it  very  strongly.     No  attention  whatev^er  was  paid  to 
his  recommendation,  for  the  simple  and  obvious  reason,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  paying  on  that  route  $14,870,  and  the  work  was  being  done 
by  a  contractor  for  about  $9,000,  and  if  the  expedition  had  been  taken  off 
the  trouble  would  have  been  that  the  parties  in  Washington  who  \^ere 
doing  nothing  would  have  lost  the  small  dili'erence  between  the  two  sums 
that  the  Government  was  paying.    No  attention  was  paid  to  Senator  HilFs 
request.  There  was  some  desire  to  account  for  it,  because  they  say  that  Sen- 
ator Hill  said  in  his  letter  that  he  would  be  glad  if  it  could  be  done ;  tliat 
the  contractor  had  struggled  along  so  to  make  this  impossible  time;  that 
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be  would  be  glad  if  the  extension  of  time  could  be  made  without  de- 
ducting an^'thing  from  his  pay.  But  the  petition  of  the  merchants  and 
business  men  of  Silverton  contained  nothing  of  that  kind.  It  a>sked 
that  the  time  be  extended  during  the  winter  months,  and  Senator  Hill 
backed  it  up  as  strongly  as  a  Senator  could,  and  no  earthly  attention  was- 
paid  to  it.  Now,  do  you  believe,  gentlemen,  that  if  Senator  Hill  had 
been  urging  in  the  way  he  did,  backed  by  the  people  of  Silverton,  a 
diminution  of  time,  which  diminution  was  to  put  into  the  pocket  of  these 
defendants  a  large  sum  of  money,that  that  order  would  have  been  promptly 
made?  It  was  the  same  way  with  regard  to  Eaton.  The  postmaster 
at  Raton  asked  that  it  be  connected  with  the  railroad  at  Pulaski,  and  that 
request  was  backed  by  Senator  Teller.  They  did  not  do  that.  They 
put  Haton  on  an  entirely  diflerent  route  and  added  twenty-three  miles. 
Not  only,  gentlemen,  were  these  petitions  that  I  have  stated  thus  altered, 
thus  suspicious  on  their  face,  thus  forged,  not  only  were  the  members  of 
Congress  thus  unworthy  of  being  relied  upon,  inasmuch  as  they  obvi- 
ously had  no  accurate  idea  of  the  things  they  were  recommending,  but 
even  in  connection  with  this  same  thing  we  come  to  these  jackets.  They 
were  constantly  so  made  up  as  tomisst^ite  or  to  give  a  wrong  impression* 
Thus  on  route  44160,  from  Canyon  City  to  Fort  McDermitt,  the  offi- 
cers at  Camp  Harney  in  July,  1878,  when  the  service  on  that  route  had 
not  been  commenced — although  the  contractors  ought  to  have  com- 
menced  it — wrote  a  letter  in  which  they  said : 

Sir:  We  respectfully  request  your  polite  attention  to  the  following  fact,  viz:  Thi» 
post-office  and  this  military  post  and  the  surrounding  country  has  received  no  mail, 
excepting  two  or  three  letters  and  a  newspaper  or  two  from  the  Easf,  the  South,  or 
the  West,  for  thirty-six  days,  and  the  mail  due  here  weekly  is  a  very  large  one.  Mail 
matter  on  military  or  governmental,  as  well  as  private  hnsiness,  from  New  York,  Wash^ 
ington,  and  San  Francisco,  from  Army  headquarters  and  military  division  headquar- 
ters, fails  entirely  to  reach  us.  It  is  left  some  place  on  the  route,  helieved  to  be  left 
either  at  Kelton  or  Winnemucca  or  McDermitt,  as  well  as  we  can  ascertain.  The 
rr>ntes  and  roads  are  open  ;  paflsengers  and  mail  are,  as  we  are  informed  and  believe, 
carried  to  the  East,  South,  and  West,  and  passengers /?*om  those  points  to  here,  hut  not 
the  mail.  For  more  than  five  weeks  this  state  of  thiugs  has  continued.  It  is  true  that 
this  post-office  is  on  a  route  for  which  no  contract  at  present  exists. 

They  assumed  that  there  was  no  contract  because  the  contractor  waa 
not  doing  his  duty. 

»So  we  are  told,  but  reliable  men  are  ready  to  contract  to  carry  over  the  route  here- 
tofore  used  from  Winnemucca  and  McDermitt  through  here  to  Canyon.  What  is  im- 
mediately available  for  the  present  purpose  is  the  military  express  that  we  have 
between  here  and  Canyon  City,  Grant  County,  Oregon.  Between  Canyon  and  Boise, 
and  thence  to  Kelton  and  to  Winnemucca  on  the  railroad,  there  are  established  routes,, 
but  our  mail  does  not  reach  even  Canyon  City  by  the  Boise  or  any  other  route. 

We  respectfully  and  earnestly  request  that  you  will  please  present  these  facts  to  the 
proper  aothorities,  and  ascertain  if  our  large  and  important  mails  cannot  be  made  to 
reach  us,  or  at  least  reach  Canyon  City,  Oregon,  whence  we  can  get  them. 

Xow,  that  was  a  petition  or  request  of  these  officers  in  July,.  1878. 
Away  down  in  December  they  chose  to  make  an  order  for  expedition, 
and  they  made  up  a  jacket.  I  think  it  was  made  up  by  Turner.  It 
recites: 

Petitions numerouslj'  signed  by  citizens  living  on  and  receiving  their  mail  from  this 
n»ute  are  presented  and  recommended  by  Hou.  John  H.  Mitchell,  U.  S.  S.,  asking  for 
Kix  additional  weekly  trips,  and  expedition  of  schedule  from  130  hours  to  96  hours. 

Militaiy  officers  stationed  at  Camp  Harney  petition  for  improved  mail  facilities. 

Now,  gentlemen,  was  that  an  honest,  fair,  and  decent  indorsement  to 
take  this  petition  of  the  military  officers  in  July,  1878,  remonstrating 
that  they  did  not  get  their  mail  on  the  then  existing  schedule  of  time 
aud  trips,  and  on  a  jacket  directly  under  the  indorsement  as  to  the 
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recommeDdation  of  citizens,  say  the  military  ofScers  stationed  at  Camp 
Harney  petition  for  improved  mail  iacilitiesf  There  was  not  any  mis- 
statement in  that,  probably,  »ud  >  et  I  submit  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  whether  the  inference  would  »ot  be,  from  looking  at  it,  that  those 
officers  asked  for  this  increase  of  trips  aud  increase  of  expedition  and 
that  that  was  what  was  sought  under  it.  Brady  knew  that  no  service 
was  being  performed  until  November  3  on  part  of  the  route,  and  until 
January  16  on  the  rest,  because  he  had  had  correspondence  frequently 
back  and  forth  about  the  payments  for  temporary  service,  sknd  every- 
thing of  that  sort;  and  yet  this  petition,  written  at  a  time  when  no 
«er^ice  was  being  performed,  is  made  to  do  duty  upon  this  route  as  rec- 
ommending increase  and  expedition.  It  is  upon  this  route  also  that  we 
had  the  forgery  of  Hall's  name  to  a  petition  and  the  Utah  petition. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  another  petition  in 
this  case. 

Mr.  Bliss.  T  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  another  i>etition,  dated 
in  September,  on  this  subject,  undoubtedly.  I  wa«  going  to  speak  of 
that.  But  so  far  as  we  can  find,  that  petition  was  not  in  that  jacket. 
It  may  have  been.  I  do  not  understand  it  to  have  been.  I  will  not  say 
it  was  not,  but  as  I  understand  it,  it  was  not  in  that  jacket.  There 
were  two  orders  upon  that  route,  and  the  papei^s  were  somewhat  mixed 
up,  and  the  question  of  what  jacket  the  papers  belonged  in  cannot  be 
absolutely  settled. 

Now,  on  route  35051,  from  Bismarck  to  Tongue  River,  the  jacket 
says  that  General  Miles  asks  for  expedition,  and  we  had  General  Miles 
trotted  out  and  thrown  up  in  our  faces  at  various  times  in  the  progress 
of  the  case.  Without  stopping  to  detain  you,  I  will  say  that  all  letters 
of  General  Miles  (I  think  in  connection  with  that  route  there  are  two  or 
three)  ask  simply  for  trips.  On  page  1211  is  General  Miles's  letter  ask- 
ing for  increase  of  the  mail  from  three  to  six  times  a  week,  and  there  is 
a  prior  letter  somewhere  which  contains  a  somewhat  similar  request, 
and  does  not  contain  any  request  for  expedition,  or  it  comes  in  after- 
ward. The  request  of  General  Miles  and  the  military  authorities  is, 
that  the  mail  "  be  increased  to  a  tri-weekly  or  a  daily  mail,''  and  yet  this 
jacket  has  a  statement  that  General  Miles  asked  lor  expedition.  One  of 
those  letters  that  I  referred  to  was  not  in  the  jacket  at  the  time  the 
order  was  made,  and  therefore  the  other  one  is  the  only  one  that  could 
have  been  referred  to,  aud  that  is  the  one  asking  for  a  daily  mail.  It 
also  quotes  General  Sherman  as  desiring  this  service,  when  General 
Sherman  asks  atri-weekly  or  a  daily  mail.  Nothing  is  said  about  expe- 
dition. General  Sherman  told  you  on  the  stand  that  what  the  military 
authorities  desired  was  numerous  trips;  that  the  question  of  speed  was 
not  important. 

On  route  46132,  from  Julian  to  Colton,  the  petition  says  thirty-six 
hours,  and  the  jacket  reads  thirty  six  hours  in  its  original  indorse- 
ment, yet  when  they  came  to  the  order  under  it  that  is  for  twenty-six 
hours.  It  was  not  anywhere  in  the  i)apers  suggested  that  it  be  twenty- 
six  hours,  except  that  which  appears  on  the  oath,  asking  twenty-six 
hours,  and  that  'Hwenty-six"  is  inserted  after  there  had  been  originally 
written  thirty-six.  It  was  a  case  where  the  i)eople  along  the  route 
asked  for  expedition  to  thirty-six  hours.  There  is  not  a  suggestion  of 
twenty-six  hours.  Thirty-six  hours  a])pears  on  the  jacket  with  an  at- 
tempt to  alter  it  to  twenty-six  hours,  as  I  interpret  it;  and  thirty-six 
hours  appears  originally  in  the  oath  and  the  proposal,  and  those  are 
altered  to  twenty-six  hours,  and  upon  that  there  is  an  order  made  for 
twenty-six  hours  which  was  not  iisked  for  by  the  people,  and  which  the 
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witness  on  the  stand  told  you  broke  up  all  connections,  and  gave  noth- 
ing whatever*.  They  were  so  confident  that  it  could  not  be  an  order  for 
twenty-six  hours  that  they  went  on  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the 
order  came,  and  made  the  expedition  in  thirty-six  hours.  They  did  not 
believe  the  Department  had  gone  to  work  and  given  them  ten  hours 
better  time  than  they  had  asked  for,  especially  as  the  reduction  bene- 
fited nobody  but  the  contractor. 

On  route  38135,  from  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn,  the  indorsement  says, 
*'  Senators  Teller  and  Hill  recommend  increase  and  expedition."  You 
will  find,  I  think,  they  did  not  recommend  expedition  at  all;  they  recom- 
mended simple  increase. 

Hon  H.  M.  Teller  and  Hon.  M.  P.  Hill  joiu  in  recommending  the  increase  and  expe- 
ditioD. 

The  recommendation  is  reallv  for  increase  of  service. 

I  respectfally  recommend  the  increase  of  service  herein  asked  for. 

They  did  not  recommend  increase  and  expedition.  They  emphasize 
it  by  expressly  using  the  words  ''increase  of  serxice."  That  recommen- 
dation is  signed  by  Senators  Teller  and  Hill,  and  will  be  found  on  page 
519. 

On  route  40103,  from  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  General  Fremont,  as 
governor  of  Arizona,  writes  a  letter  asking  for  two  trips  and  a  sixty  hour 
j^hedule.  It  is  jacketed  as  a  request  for  three  trips,  and  the  order  is 
made  for  three  trips.  Mr.  Stevens,  a  Delegate,  respectfully  recommends 
the  granting  of  the  petition.  It  is  jacketed  as  earnestly  recommending 
it.  On  route  38113,  from  Rawlins  to  White  River,  the  jacket  states  that 
military  ofiicers  stationed  at  Meeker  and  General  Sherman  recommend 
the  increase,  and  that  it  is  maintained  for  military  purposes,  and  yet, 
gentlemen,  that  service  maintained  for  military  purposes  is  increased 
up  to  seven  trips  upon  petitions  not  resting  upon  the  military  authority 
at  all,  hut  upon  a  petition  upon  which  there  are  only  two  signers.  Cap- 
tain Muuson  and  a  lieutenant,  the  commander  of  the  post,  and  others 
liaving  refused  to  sign  it  as  the  witness  says.  That  is  the  increase  that 
Rerdell  wrote  he  could  get  if  he  got  the  petition  here  before  the  new 
administration  came  in.  The  request  is  from  citizens  and  residents  of 
Rawlins  and  other  points  on  the  mail  route,  and  citizens  and  residents 
at  and  near  Bagg's  Cix)ssing  and  Dixon  post-ofiice  asking  for  increase  to 
accommodate  thereby  the  important  business  interests  of  the  towns  and 
country  to,  from,  and  through  which  said  route  passes,  thus  allowing 
answers  to  important  mail  matter  to  be  sent  by  return  trip  from  time  to 
time  on  said  route. '  That  is  a  request  based  not  upon  any  military  neces- 
sity, or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  based  upon  the  business  interests, 
but  it  is  jacketed  as  maintained  chiefly  for  the  military.  So  a  mail  serv- 
ice maintained  chiefly  for  the  military  is  increased  four  trips  on  account 
of  the  business  interests  of  the  community.  On  the  same  route,  at  an 
earlier  stage,  Mr.  Chatfee  and  Mr.  Corlett  indorsed  a  petition  for  three 
trips  and  eighty-four  hours,  and  they  are  quoted  on  the  jacket  as  recom- 
mending forty-five  hours,  and  forty -five  hours  is  the  time  named  in  the 
order.  On  the  Eugene  City  and  Bridge  Creek  rout^*  the  jacket  says  that 
all  mail  matter  from  Western  California,  Puget  Sound,  and  Western 
Oregon  woukl  go  over  it.  The  evidence  is  perfectly  clear  that  nothing 
of  that  kind  did  happen,  and  1  should  say  clearly-  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  could  happen.  There  is  only  one  other  indorsement  that  1  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  at  the  present  time,  although  there  are  others. 
Here  is  a  case  where  the  postmistress  at  The  Dalles  wrote — 
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Sir  :  J.  M.  Peck,  contractor  on  route  44154,  has  failed  to  appear,  either  in  person  or 
otherwise,  or  called  for  said  mail.  I  have  been  niiable  to  make  a  temporary  coutra4.*t 
for  the  service  on  said  route  at  t  be  old  rate  of  ccuipenf<atiou,  the  present  route  aij<l 
schedule  calling  for  service  which  no  one  can  give  at  present  rates.  The  mails  for 
that  section  lie  now  in  this  office.  I  have  reported  this  condition  to  the  postal  agent* 
The  Indian  war  renders  service  on  this  line  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance. 

And  Mr.  Turner  indorsed  it: 

July  15,  1878.  44154.  Postmaster  reports  that  contractor  has  failed  to  corameuce- 
the  service,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  the  mail  on  account  of  Indian  deprecia- 
tions in  the  country  through  which  the  route  passes. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  is  not  in  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  aware  it  is  not  in  the  indictment.  Mr.  Wilson  called 
Mrs.  Wilson  back  to  the  stand  and  he  insisted  upon  going  into  tlie 
business  upon  that  route  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Wilson's  letters  about^ 
expedition.  [ToMr.  WMlson.]  You  need  not  shake  your  head.  There  it  is^ 
and  there  are  your  own  questions  recalling  her  to  the  stand  the  next 
day  after  she  had  left  it,  and  opening  the  whole  question  of  the  Lake 
View  route. 

!Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  stated  these  things  which  have  occurreiU 
these  orders,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  have  stated  the  petitions  ami 
the  papers  and  the  oaths,  and  the  luatter  upon  which  they  are  alleged 
to  have  been  made.  How  did  it  happen  that  Mr.  Brady  made  all  these 
orders  upon  those  papers?  Is  there  any  evidence  of  an  understandings 
and  a  j>rearrangement  ?  I  say  that  there  is  abundant  evidence.  On 
route  35051,  from  Bismarck  to  Tongue  River,  Pennell  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  John  W.  Dorsey  early  in  July,  1878,  and  Dorsey  said  there  wouhl 
be  an  increase  of  not  less  than  825,000 ;  he  had  a  brother  in  Washington 
who  would  hell)  it  through ;  that  there  would  surely  be  two  increases  in- 
side of  a  year,  and  the  second  would  be  to  six  or  seven  trips  a  week,  and 
that  the  time  would  be  reduced  to  sixty  live  hours.  That  conversation 
occurred  early  in  July,  1878.  They  undertook  to  make  out  that  it  occurred 
at  a  later  date,  after  he  had  seen  General  Miles  at  Miles  City,  and  he  said 
distinctly  that  it  did  not,  and  they  asked  again  about  Williamson,  and 
everything  else,  and  implied  that  they  were  going  to  contradict  him; 
but  they  did  not  dare  to  undertake  to  do  it.  W' hat  do  we  find  the  fact 
to  be?  On  the  4th  of  October,  1878,  there  was  an  increase  of  two  trips 
and  an  expedition  to  precisely  the  time  that  John  W^.  Dorsey  named, 
sixty-five  hours,  and  there  was  an  increase  of  $32,050.  He  said  there 
would  be  an  inci^ease  of  at  least  $25,000.  He  wanted  Pennell  to  go  into 
partnership  with  him,  furnish  the  money,  and  run  that  route,  and  he 
mentions  to  him  as  the  reason  why  he  should  do  it  that  there  would  be 
this  increase.  Tennell  did  not  know  then  what  he  has  known  since. 
Pennell  did  not  know^  what  the  people  of  this  country  did  not  know 
then,  and  have  learned  since. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Is  that  the  reason  Pennell  gave  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  said  he  did  not  think  there  was  money  enough  in  it 
to  run  that  route  for  $2,350,  relying  upon  this  assurance  of  this  eminent 
Christian  gentlemen,  John  W.  Dorsey,  who  makes  two  oaths  on  the 
same  day  entirely  inconsistent,  and  that  he  had  a  brother  in  Washing- 
ton Avho  would  hell)  him  do  it.  Mr.  Pennell  did  not  believe  that  there 
could  be  such  things  done  in  Washington  as  it  seems  were  done  in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  told  there  would  be  two  orders  in  a  year  and  at  least 
$25,000  increase.  One  of  them  was  made  on  the  24th  of  October,  1878, 
within  three  months  afterwanls,  making  an  increase  of  two  trips  and 
reducing  it  to  the  precise  time  that  Dorsey  said  it  would  be  brought  to 
and  granting  the  amount,  but  Mr.  Dorsey  made  a  mistake  when  he  said 
two  orders  within  a  year.    He  did  not  get  the  second  order  until  the 
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2d  of  August,  1879,  this  conversation  having  taken  place  in  July^ 
1878,  but  when  he  got  that  order  it  was  more  than  he  supposed.  That 
^was  the  route  that  it  was  represented  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for;  that  thei^e  was  no  travel  over  it;  that  the  mail  matter  could 
^o  by  any  other  route,  and  it  was  said  that  they  could  not  perform 
the  service  at  any  such  rate;  that  the  Indians  would  stop  them,  and  all 
49orts  of  other  difficulties  were  in  the  way  of  it.  That  was  the  condition 
of  things  down  to  the  end  of  June,  when  they  found  that  with  the  per- 
aistence  of  Mr.  Maginnis  and  these  other  people  in  insisting  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  route  and  the  necessity  of  the  mail,  that  Mr.  Brady 
did  not  dare  to  say  no  against  the  views  of  his  favorite  Congressmen. 
They  then  changed  their  base;  they  then  went  to  work  and  made  their 
arrangements  for  increase  and  expedition,  and  I  submit  to  you,  gentle- 
men, that  in  view  of  the  facts  to  which  I  called  your  attention,  whether 
you  are  not  bound  to  infer  that  when  they  found  they  could  not  get 
the  route  discontinued  they  then  did  the  next  thing,  they  went  into 
**  cahoot"  with  Brady,  and  they  had  ^  clear  agreement  with  him.  They 
were  certain  of  getting  increases,  and  the  Christian  gentleman  let  that 
information  drop  out  in  Bismarck.  Moreover,  you  will  bear  in  mind, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  upon  this  route  they  were  so  sure  of  expe- 
dition,  they  knew  so  evidently  that  it  would  be  done,  having  a  route, 
on  which  the  pay  for  the  entire  four  years  gave  them  only  $9,400,  they 
-went  to  work  and  spent  $6,000  in  payment  of  ranch»is  and  other  ex- 
penses in  i>lacing  the  stock  and  carriers  upon  the  route.  They  spent 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  araouilt  of  the  pay  for  their  whole  four  year's 
service  at  the  very  outset  in  1878  in  placing  ranches,  &c.,  upon  the  route, 
independent  of  the  horses  that  Mr,  Miner  swore  would  berequii-ed  to  run 
the  route.  They  not  only  did  this,  but  they  were  so  sure  of  an  increase 
that  they  built  twice  as  many  ranches  as  they  needed  on  slow  time  and 
the  single  trip,  and  they  stated  that  they  were  going  to  do  it  so  as  to 
have  the  ranches  ready  for  the  decreased  time  and  the  increased  trips, 
and  they  commenced  their  service  by  occupying  only  every  other  ranch, 
and  when  they  commenced  the  increased  service  and  the  trips  the  other 
branches  were  occupied. 

Again,  there  are  various  cases  where  the  first  indication  of  the  time 
to  which  the  schedule  was  to  be  reduced  is  found  in  the  contractor's 
oath.  The  petitions  do  not  show  the  time;  they  do  not  ask  for  a  defi- 
nite time;  no  other  paper  on  file  shows  it  until  the  contractor's  oath 
appears  in  which  he  names  the  time,  and  very  frequently  that  oath  pre- 
cedes in  the  date  of  its  being  taken  all  the  petitions  coming  into  the 
department.  Thus  on  34149,  from  Kearney  to  Kent,  Peck's  oath  is 
made  February  1, 1879,  and  specifies  thirteen  hours.  Of  the  papers  on 
file  in  that  case  the  earliest  reached  the  department  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1879.  The  earliest  paper  that  reached  the  department  was  that  pa[>er 
that  contained  the  w^ords  thirteen  hours  inserted  in  it.  Senator  Saunders 
indorsed  that  petition  on  the  16th  of  February,  but  it  did  not  reach  the 
department  until  the  30th  of  April.  All  the  other  papers  in  the  case 
are  dated  in  April  and  May.  But  as  early  as  the  1st  day  of  February,  Mr. 
Peck  had  found  out,  some  how  or  other,  way  out  in  New  Mexico,  that 
thirteen  hours  wa^^  to  be  the  schedule  time,  and  he  made  his  oath  of  the 
number  of  men  and  animals  that  would  be  required  on  thirteen  hours. 

On  route  44140,  Eugene  City  to  Bridge  Creek,  Peck's  oath  is  made  the 
22d  of  January,  1879,  and  refers  to  a  schedule  of  titty  hours,  three  times 
a  week.  His  proposal  transmitting  the  papers  refers  to  a  schedule  of 
sixty  hours.    Now,  of  the  papers  on  file  on  the  20th  of  April,  Mr.  Mitchell 
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wrote  asking  a  huudred  hours.  The  petitions  dated  in  April  and  May 
speak  only  of  increase  of  service  and  of  fast  time,  though  some  of  then» 
say  daily.  Xo  one  of  them  refers  to  any  question  of  fifty  or  sixty  hours. 
Mr.  Mitchell's  letter,  which  was  the  earliest  paper,  I  think,  on  file,  refers 
to  one  hundred  hours,  and  yet  those  being  on  file  in  April,  Mr.  Peck's 
oath  on  the  22d  of  January,  1879,  speaks  of  fifty  hours,  and  fifty  hours. 
is  the  time  which,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1879,  was  or<lered,  and  to  carry 
tlie  thing  out  they  put  on  to  the  jacket,where  Mitchell  had  himself  recom- 
mended one  hundred  hours,  that  Mitchell  personally  recommended  fifty 
hours;  and  it  appeared  on  the  stand  that  Mitchell's  letter  was  written 
three  days  before  he  left  Washington  to  go  to  Oregon;  and  they  tried  ii» 
vain  to  make  Mr.  Mitchell  say  that  after  that  time  he  had  had  any  com- 
munication with  any  one  connected  with  the  department.  The  nearest 
they  came  to  it,  they  asked  him  if  he  did  not  remember  seeing  Turner 
the  day  before  he  went  away.  However,  there  was  no  evidence  of  it* 
He  said  he  might  have  done  so;  he  did  not  remember  anything  about  it* 
They  have  not  proved  anything  of  the  kind.  Mitchell  is  on  record  as^ 
recommending  a  hundred  hours.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
recommended  fifty,  though  the  jacket  says  he  personally  did  it.  But 
whether  he  did  or  not,  it  must  have  been  done  after  the  23d  of  June» 
1879,  when  Mitchell's  letter  recommending  the  one  hundred  hours  was. 
filed;  and  yet  Peck,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1879,  found  out  that  fifty 
hours  was  to  be  the  time.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  not  a 
hazard  sort  of  thing.  There  was  a  schedule  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
hours.  The  reduction  to  fifty  hours  was  a  very  large  thing,  and  yet^ 
somehow  or  other,  by  some  telephone  or  something  else,  by  some  instru- 
ment— I  presume  it  was  not  a  telephone,  or  at  any  rate  Mr.  Peck,  or 
whoever  made  that  oath,  if  it  was  Peck,  will  not  communicate  hereafter 
by  telephone,  because  we  all  uuderptand  there  is  no  telephone  to  his 
dungeon  cell — Mr.  Peck  on  the  22d  of  January',  1879,  anticipated  there 
would  be  fifty  hours,  and  he  made  an  oath  of  it. 

On  route  40119,  Toquerville  to  Adairville,  Peck  made  an  oath  the  22(1 
of  January,  1879,  in  which  he  asks  for  seven  trips  and  thirty-three 
hours.  The  petitions  dated  in  May  were  received  on  the  25th  of  June* 
The  order  is  made  on  the  8th  of  July.  The  petitions  ask  for  forty -eight 
hours.  There  is  not  a  paper  in  the  lot  that  asks  for  anything  smaller 
than  forty-eight  hours,  and  yet  Mr.  Peck's  oath  and  the  order  concur  in 
asking  for  thirty -three  hours,  and  Peck's  oath  is  made  on  the  22d  of 
January.  The  order  is  made  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  the  petitions  come 
in  in  May  and  June. 

On  route  38156,  from  Silverton  to  Parrott  City,  John  W.  Dorsey's  oath 
is  made  the  21st  of  April,  1879.  It  was  transmitted  May  5,  1879.  It 
specifies  a  schedule  of  seventy-five  hours  and  seven  trips.  Of  the  papers 
on  file,  a  letter  dated  April  24,  three  days  after  the  date  of  Dorset's 
oath,  says  :  "A  daily  service  and  fast  time."  One,  on  the  5th  of  May^ 
says :  ''  Daily  service  and  faster  time."  One,  on  the  25th  of  April,  says : 
''Three  trips  and  faster  time."  ''One,  on  the  26th  of  April,  says: 
"  Daily  and  faster  time,"  there  being  no  reference  on  the  papers  on  that 
route  to  any  particular  time.  On  tlie  12th  of  June,  1879,  the  schedule 
is  ordered  as  petitioned  for,  and  the  time  is  reduced  at  the  extraordi- 
nary rate  of  from  thirty-seven  to  fifteen  hours,  being  the  time  which 
was  arranged  for  in  John  AV,  Dorsey's  oath,  made  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1879,  preceding. 

On  route  44155,  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City,  Peck's  oath,  made  ou 
the  15th  of  December,  1878,  specified  seventy-two  hours.  The  schedule 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours.    The  order  made  on  the  29th  of 
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October  agre^^d  with  the  oath,  and  was  for  seventy -two  hours.  The  pe- 
titions naming  that  time  are  dated  on  the  25th  of  September,  seven 
days  after  the  date  of  Peck's  oath  in  New  Mexico.  They  did  not  reach 
the  department  until  the  20th  and  23d  day  of  October,  and  yet  those 
petitions  specify  the  precise  seventy-two  hours  that  Peck  had  the  fore- 
knowledge to  name  in  his  oath  out  there  on  tbe  18th  of  September,  six 
weeks  previously. 

l)n  route  38113,  Eawlins  to  White  River,  Rerdell  writes  on  February 
8,  1881 :  "  I  can  get  the  increase  to  six  or  seven  trips  if  you  will  send 
me  petitions  so  as  to  have  them  here  before  the  4th  of  March,"  and  on 
March'5  the  petitions  get  here,  and  on  March  8  an  order  is  made  for 
an  increase  to  seven  trips.  Rerdell  says  distinctly:  "I  can  get  it  if  you 
will  send  me  the  petitions."  The  petitions  came  here,  were  not  filed  "un- 
til March  5,  and  three  days  later  Brady  had  hastened  through  thjit  or- 
der which  be  did  not  revoke  when  Postmaster-Genei*alJames  ordered  it 
revoked,  increasing  that  service  to  daily.  On  that  sameroute  Rerdell,  in 
January  1871),  had  a  conversation  with  Perkins,  in  which  Perkins  wanted 
four  days'  time.  Rerdell  wanted  that  he  should  do  it  in  eighty-four  hours. 
The  time  then  was  one  hundred  and  eight  hours.  He  told  Perkins  he 
was  going  to  have  three  trips.  There  was.  only  one  then,  and  on  the 
12th  of  May  following  the  trips  were  ordered  and  the  schedule  time  was 
fixed  as  Rerdell  said  he  wanted  it. 

On  the  Ojo  Caliente  route,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1879,  immediately  af- 
ter an  order  had  been  made  for  three  trips,  which  8.  W.  Dorsey  was 
notifying  Mr.  Jo8e))h  had  been  made,  he  adds  in  his  letter  that  he 
thinks  that  it  will  be  made  daily  in  July,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  he 
did  not  get  it  daily  as  early  as  July,  but  he  got  it  daily  in  the  following 
February.  As  incidental  in  connection  with  this,  Miner.  Peck  &  Co, 
wrote  to  Tuttle  on  August  19,  obviously  replying  to  the  same  letter  that 
he  had  written  to  them,  and  which  is  in  evidence : 

we  make  no  boast  of  being  solid  with  any  one,  but  we  can  get  what  is  reasonable. 

John  W.  Dorsey  told  Johnson,  out  in  Utah,  that  they  had  influence  in 
AVashington. 

On  route  381^0,  Trinidad  to  Madison,  there  are  certain  petitions.  They 
have  been  supposed  to  be  used  for  expedition,  but  on  examination  we 
find  this  condition  of  things :  The  order  for  expedition  is  made  on  the 
9th  of  May,  and  is  based  solely  on  the  letter  of  Congressman  Belford 
and  a  letter  of  Chaffee,  written  from  New  York.  The  letter  is  dated 
April  21,  and  asks  three  trii)s  and  one  day's  time.  Belford  asks  one 
day's  time.  That  reminds  me,  gentlemen,  that  my  correction  on  the 
Trinidad  and  Madison  was  incorrect.  I  was  right  yesterday.  They  did 
seek  one  day.  Chaffee  asks  three  trips  and  one  day.  Belford  asks  one 
day.  These  two  letters  were  tiled  on  the  21st  and  29th  of  April,  respect- 
ively, but  the  petitions  Avere  not  filed,  as  the  indorsement  shows,  until 
the  10th  of  May,  and  the  order  was  made  on  the  day  preceding  and  no- 
tified to  the  contractors  on  the  day  preceding.  Those  petitions  do  not 
name  the  time.  They  name  only  faster  time  and  three  times  a  week, 
with  increase  of  service,  but  there  again  comes  in  the  foreknowledge 
which  was  necessary,  or  possessed,  in  making  the  oath,  and  the  oath 
was  fitted  to  the  order,  which  was  made  for  twelve  hours,  there  being 
no  time  named  except  that. 

Xow,  there  is  another  class  of  orders  made  by  Brady,  one  of  which  is 
shown  on  route  44160,  Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDermitt.  Service  was 
not  begun  there  until  the  16th  of  January,  1879.  On  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1878,  an  order  for  increase  of  two  trips  and  expedition  from  one 
hundred  and  thirty  to  ninety-six  hours  was  made,  at  a  cost  of  $18,612. 
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The  affidavit  in  that  case  is  made  by  Peck,  on  the  Idth  of  September. 
Service  was  not  commenced  until  the  16th  of  elannary ;  bat  on  the  23cl 
of  December,  Brady  made  an  order  for  expedition.  When  French  was 
on  the  stand  he  swore  broadly  and  promptly,  in  the  direct  examination, 
that  that  order  for  expedition,  ma;de  before  service  was  commenced,  was 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  office,  and  yet  when  he  came  to  be 
cross-examined  he  finally  wound  up  by  saying  that  he  took  that  all  back ; 
that  he  did  not  know  of  a  case  of  expedition  ordered  before  service  had 
been  commenced,  and  that  there  was  not  any  custom  of  the  ofdce  to  that 
effect. 

In  all  these  Oregon  routes,  gentlemen,  and  in  some  others,  these  con- 
tractors were  allowed  to  go  for  a  considerable  time  without  commeuc- 
ing  the  service.  In  thnt  way  the  temporary  service  was  put  on,  and 
they  were  eventually  made  to  pay  for  it,  and  therefore  it  was  all  right; 
but  you  will  see,  gentlemen,  what  the  condition  of  things  was.  They  did 
not  mean  to  commence  the  service  on  the  Canyon  City  and  Fort  McDer- 
mitt  route.  They  did  not  mean  to  commence  the  service  on  those  rout-ea 
on  those  original  bids.  They  must  have  the  increase  of  trips ;  they  must 
have  expedition,  because  if  they  ran  it  under  their  bids  they  would  run 
it  at  a  loss,  and  of  course  expedition  and  trips  came  in  and  saved  theui. 

Now,  there  is  talk  about  Indian  troubles,  and  all  that  sort  of  thiug, 
but  the  evidence  is  conclusive  on  this  Canyon  City  and  Camp  McDer- 
mitt  route  that  as  early  as  the  15th  of  September  all  trouble  from  the 
Indians  had  ceased,  and  Mr.  Brady  knew  it,  for  the  postmaster  at  Camp 
McDermitt  had  telegraphed  him  that  there  was  no  trouble  from  In- 
dians. 

Now  there  is  another  class  of  questions,  and  that  is  in  connection 
with  remission.  With  reference  to  this  matter  of  fines  and  remissions, 
the  evidence  is  incomplete  ui)on  the  record,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
we  originally,  as  we  put  in  the  schedules  in  every  case  of  tables,  &c., 
put  in  the  fines  and  remissions.  The  court  allowed  us  afterwards  on 
one  or  two  routes  to  put  in  the  papers  in  connection  with  fines  and  re- 
missions, and  then  finally  ruled  them  out,  saying  that  they  seemed  to 
him  too  remote.  The  result  is  that  the  evidence  in  connection  w'ith  the 
fines  and  remissions  is  not  as  complete  as  it  might  otherwise  be,  but 
unless  I  have  made  an  error  in  the  table  I  roughly  prepared  late  la-st 
night,  or  rather  early  this  morning,  there  were  imposed  on  all  of  these 
routes  fines  to  the  amount  of  $172,958.86.  Of  those  fines  $46,093.06 
were  imposed  after  Brady  went  out  of  office.  There  were  remitted 
$24,611.88,  of  which  remissions  $1,416.20  were  made  after  Brady  went 
out  of  office.  So  that  there  were  imposed  under  Brady  $126,865.80 
of  fines,  and  there  were  remitted  $23,195.68,  leaving  unremitted 
$103,670.22.  Now  of  these  fines  and  penalties  there  w^as  imposed  upon 
the  Tongue  River  route  $46,000,  of  which  $17,000  wa«  after  Brady  went 
out  of  office.  Thirteen  thousand  dollars  was  remitted  by  Brady,  leav- 
ing remaining  as  imposed  under  Brady  on  that  route,  about  $16,000  of 
fines. 

On  the  Ojo  Caliente  route  there  were  imposed  $14,000  of  fines  under 
Brady,  of  which  only  $1,600  were  remitted.  No  [correcting  himself] 
there  were  imposed  under  Brady  $12,800,  of  which  only  $1,600  were  re- 
mitted. 

On  the  Saguache  route  there  appears  as  fines  and  deductions  $21,728, 
of  which  $16,000  was  that  clerical  error  made  in  the  calculation  of  the 
expedition,  by  which  they  calculated  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  more 
than  i)roper  under  the  law,  and  which  was  corrected  after  Mr.  Brady 
went  out  of  office. 
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I  am  mentioning  only  the  routes  on  which  the  fines  amomited  to 
much.  On  the  Mineral  Park  route  there  were  $34,000  of  fines  and  no 
remission.  On  route  44140,  Eugene  City  to  Bridge  Creek,  there  were 
*  17,700  of  fines  and  $5,600  of  remissions  \inder  Brady. 

!Now,  yon  will  see,  gentlemen,  that  the  bulk  of  these  fines  and  penal- 
ties were  upon  the  Tongue  River  route,  upon  the  Ojo  Caliente  route, 
upon  the  Saguache  route,  upon  the  Mineral  Park  route,  and  upon  the 
Eugene  City  route.  Only  upon  the  Bismarck  and  Tongue  River  route 
did  the  result  of  those  fines  fall  upon  any  of  the  defendants  in  these 
cases.  They  were  to  be  borne  by  the  subcontractor,  except  in  the 
Mineral  Park  and  Pioche  route,  where  there  were  successions  of  sub- 
contracts; and  those  attempts  to  carrj^  the  mail,  all  of  them  failures, 
and  all  of  them  failures,  as  it  seems  to  me,  because  the  contractors  in- 
sisted u])on  keeping  a  large  portion  of  the  money  themselves,  and  not 
giving  the  subcontractor,  who  was  doing  the  service,  enough  money  to 
perform  it — only  upon  that  route  was  there  any  imposition  of  fines 
wbich  exceeded  the  amount  due  to  the  subcontractor,  and  therefore 
only  upon  that  and  upon  the  Tongue  River  route,  as  I  recollect,  unless 
they  ran  The  Dalles  route,  in  which  there  was  about  two  thousand  dol- 
lars coming  out  ot  the  contractors — only  upon  the  Tongue  River  route 
and  upon  the  Mineral  Park  route,  because  the  fines  exceeded  the 
amount  that  went  to  the  subcontractor,  was  there,  as  I  recollect,  any- 
thing that  came  out  of  these  defendants.    At  any  rate  I  recall  none. 

But  on  the  Ojo  Caliente  to  Parrott  City  route  having  been  expe- 
dited on  the  29th  of  April,  1879,  from  ninety  to  fifty  hours,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $8,457  in  the  first  quarter  of  1880,  $2,192.93  were  deducted 
for  failure  either  to  make  the  trips  or  to  arrive  on  time.  On  the 
19th  day  of  August,  1880,  $1,655.98  of  that  amount  was  reraitte<l  because 
going  on  schedule  time  was  impossible.  Mr.  French  stood  there  on  the 
stand  and  in  his  loose  swearing,  when  I  had  the  papers  in  my  hands 
here<iuestioning  him  about  it,  declared  that  if  trips  were  not  made,  if  time 
was  not  made,  no  matter  for  what  cause,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
by  the  custom  of  the  department,  they  deducted  the  proportionate 
amount  for  the  trips  made  on  the  time  they  were  behindhand,  and  they 
only  failed;  when  they  showed  reasonable  cause  they  did  not  impose 
a  i)enalty  in  the  sense  of  the  fine  other  than  the  deduction  upon  it.  He 
swore  that  that  was  the  custom  of  the  department.  He  swore  to  what 
I  do  not  believe  was  true.  If  it  was  true,  then  when  Brady  remit- 
ted $1,655.98  of  the  $2,192  on  this  route  he  remitted  in  favor  of  these 
contractors  fines  and  penalties  against  the  custom  of  the  department. 
You  will  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  that  is  the  route  on  which 
they  did  not  return  to  Joseph,  the  contractor,  the  money  that  they  re- 
ceived by  remissions  though  he  was  fairly  entitled  to  it,  and  it  was  the 
route  on  which  they  did  not  return  to  Jaramillo  the  money  that  he  was 
entitled  to  for  remission,  but  they  actually  took  from  the  poor  fellow  $500 
to  let  him  off  from  his  losing  contract,  when  they  had  in  their  hands 
money  that  they  had  received  for  remissions  for  failure  on  his  part  to  per- 
form the  service,  aud  they  did  not  let  him  know  anythinsf  about  it,  and 
they  put  in  their  release  a  provision  releasing  the  United  States  from  any 
claim  that  he  might  have  on  them.  And,  gentlemen,  that  remission  on 
the  Ojo  Caliente  route  of  this  $1,655.98  was  on  the  letter  of  John  W. 
Dorsey,  stating  that  the  exi)eAlited  time  could  not  be  performed;  that  it 
was  impossible  to  be  performed. 

That  IS  the  substance  of  it;  and  yet  John  W.  Dorsey  and  Company 
having  got  this  expedited  to  an  impossible  time,  Brady  having  made 
the  order  to  an  impossible  time,  first  imposes  a  fine  for  their  not  making 
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that  impossible  time,  and  then  remits  that  deduction  and  leaves  the 
United  States  to  pay  the  contiactor  the  full  sum  for  not  making  the 
time  which  he  had  ordered  him  to  make,  but  which  he  could  not  make. 
The  money  was  to  come  out  of  the  United  States  under  any  circum- 
stances.   The  service  was  not  performed. 

Route  38156.  from  Silverton  to  Parrott  City,  was  expedited  on  the  12th 
of  June,  1879,  from  thirty-six  to  fifteen  hours,  at  a  cost  of  $10,549.51.  On 
the  15th  of  November,  1880,  John  W.  Dorsey  writes  that  the  time  is  im- 
possible, and  he  wants  it  extended  in  winter.  The  postmasters  and  Hill 
do  the  same  thing.  It  was  not  extended,  but  there  was  deducted  some 
$3,200  on  that  route  which  came  out  of  the  poor  subcontractor,  and  not  a 
dollar  of  it,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  came  out  of  the  contractors.  I  merely 
refer  to  Dorsey's  letter  as  showing  the  statement  that  these  contractors 
knew  that  they  were  asking  and  getting  paid  for  an  impossible  time. 

On  route  44140,  Eugene  City  to  Bridge  Creek,  on  June  20,  1879,  the 
time  was  reduced  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours  to  fifty  hours — I 
called  your  attention  just  now  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  done — ^at  a 
cost  of  $14,806.10.  On  the  15th  of  November,  1880,  Mr.  Peck  says  that 
that  time  is  impossible  in  winter,  and  transmits  the  papers  asking  that  it 
be  changiBd,  and  Brady  changed  it  to  a  sliding  scale,  which  he  describes 
by  his  favorite  phrase  pro  rata.  He  says  he  will  reduce  the  time — 
the  time  having  been  reduced  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to 
fifly  hours — and  they  say  it  is  impossible  in  winter.  He  then  changes 
it  so  that  it  is  made  forty  in  the  summer  months  and  sixty  hours  in  tlie 
winter  months,  and  he  says  that  that  is  without  change  of  pay,  the  de- 
crease and  increase  of  running  time  being  pro  rata.  He  might  just  as 
well  have  said  that  it  was  the  same  to  the  people  of  that  locality  in  the 
long  run  that  they  should  have  a  mail  which  arrived  in  ten  hours  in 
summer  but  they  should  take  ninety  hours  in  winter,  and  that  would 
be  pro  rata.  He  says  that  that  is  a  proper  mode  of  administering  the 
department,  and  that  it  is  right  to  pay  for  the  average  time  on  which 
the  mails  are  delivered.  The  subcontractor  on  that  route  swears  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  the  time,  just  as  Peck  certified  it  was,  and  then 
on  examining  them,  not  remembering  that  their  own  people  had  certi- 
fied that  the  time  could  not  be  marie,  they  undertook  to  make  the  con- 
tractor say  that  the  reason  he  did  not  make  the  time  was  because  he 
had  not  horses  enough.  He  said  he  had  abundance  of  horses ;  that 
horses  stood  in  his  stable ;  he  could  not  use  them ;  they  could  not  get 
there  on  account  of  the  snow ;  that  there  was  no  use  talking  about  that, 
and  he  did  not  count  horses. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  cases,  gentlemen,  in  which  the  expedited 
time  was  not  made.  On  the  Bismarck  and  Fort  Keogh  route,  the  post- 
master at  Bismarck  who  wrote  for  the  ex|)edited  time,  and  who  is  relied 
upon  upon  the  jacket,  subsequently  wrote  that  the  time  could  not  lye 
made  in  winter.  Now,  on  that  route  time  was  reduced  from  eighty- four 
to  sixty -five  hours  from  January  1, 1879,  at  a  cost  of  $27,950.  Lambert 
and  Barnes  and  Cole  and  Ketcham  all  swear  that  that  expedited  time 
which  was  to  commence  on  the  30th  of  January,  1879,  never  was  com- 
menced until  way  down  in  April.  Lambert  specified  his  trips,  and  said 
he  took  eight  days  in  going  over  the  route  at  one  time  and  eleven  or 
twelve  days  to  return.  He  always  laid  over  five  nights.  Lying  over 
five  nights  and  traveling  three  hundred  and  two  miles  it  is  pretty  diffi- 
cult to  say  they  did  it  in  sixty-five  hours.  Mr.  Barnes  swears  that  he 
took  eight  days.  Mr.  Cole  says  it  was  the  last  of  April  before  they  in- 
creased their  speed,- and  that  the^^  never  drove  nights  until  the  16th  of 
August,  1880.    Now,  do  you  believe  it  was  possible  to  go  three  hundred 
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And  two  miles  in  sixty-five  hours  and  lie  over  night?  Ketcham  swears 
l;bat  they  began  running  nights  in  April,  1879,  and  he  was  superintend- 
ent four  months  after  they  were  ordered  to,  and  that  up  to  that  time 
the  period  was  six  days.  It  is  one  of  the  incidental  advantages  of  hav- 
ing^ these  gentlemen  on  the  stand  that  this  money  for  this  expedition 
inrhich  was  not  made  has  been  stopped  since  this  trial  commenced. 

On  route  44155,  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City,  one  trip  was  added 
^November  15, 187S,  making  three  in  all,  and  $4,144  were  added  after 
that.  On  the  same  day  the  time  was  reduced  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  hours — I  am  not  able  to  make  it  out  on  this  memorandum — ^it 
was  reduced  considerably  at  an  expense  of  $18,648,  and  on  Mayl,  1880, 
four  trips  were  added  at  an  expense  of  $41,440.  Cowne  swears  that  he 
<lrove  going  from  The  Dalles  to  Canyon,  which  was  about  half  the  dis- 
tance; that  he  took  three  daysall  the  time.  Thatmakesseventy-two hours 
that  he  took  on  that  distance.  He  laid  over  night.  The  ex]>edition  was 
very  clearly  not  performed  there. 

Now,  those  were  the  orders  which  Brady  made  of  impossible  expedi- 
tion—orders made  for  expedition  not  performed.  There  is  another  class 
of  things  that  throws  a  light  upon  Brady's  course.  Let  us  look  at  it 
briefly.  I  refer  to  cases  where  orders  were  made  that  the  papers  in  the 
department  show  should  not  have  been  made. 

On  route  38134,  from  Pueblo  to  Rosita,  a  Mr.  McGrew  wrote,  Aug- 
ust 30,  1878,  that  a  petition  was  circulated  for  three  trips ;  that  the 
mail  did  not  go  over  that  Bosita  route ;  that  it  went  by  railroad ;  and 
on  March  17, 1879,  the  postmaster  at  Greenwood  advises  the  discontin- 
aance  of  all  weekly  service  upon  that  route.  On  July  8,  1879,  how- 
ever, in  the  face  of  those  statements  brought  to  Mr.  Brady's  notice  the 
service  is  increased  to  six  trips,  and  the  time  reduced  from  fifteen  to 
ten  hours,  and  the  pay  of  $388  is  increased  to  $8,148,  while  the  service 
was  being  rendered  by  a  carrier  on  the  route  for  $2,600,  if  I  remember 
right.  Ko  [correcting  himself],  I  am  wrong,  it  was  Pueblo  and  Green- 
wood route. 

Jn  May  8th,  1880,  the  postmaster  at  Greenwood  began — and  a  differ- 
ent postmaster — to  advise  the  discontinuance  of  the  service,  and  he 
states  in  doing  it  that  he  has  the  concurrence  of  the  postmaster  at 
Kosita  and  the  postmaster  at  Pueblo,  being  all  the  postmasters  on  the 
line,  who  consider  it  a  useless  and  expensive  route  to  the  Government,  , 
and  tliat  his  office  is  the  principal  one  on  the  route  supplied  by  it,  and 
it  is  now  supplied  in  a  different  way.  And  yet  Mr.  Brady  not  only 
paid  no  attention  to  the  notice  that  the  increase  ought  not  to  be  made, 
that  the  route  should  be  discontinued,  but  he  added  six  trips,  and  then, 
after  a  further  remonstrance,  he  went  out  of  office,  leaving  his  order  still 
in  force.  On  route  38135,  Saint  Charles  to  Greenhorn,  the  postmaster 
at  Pueblo  writes,  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  and  he  writes  as  early  as 
the  15th  of  December,  1877,  that  the  route  is  terminated  at  Saint 
Oiiarles  by  advertisement,  and  that  there  is  no  meaus  for  mail  to  go  to 
Saint  Charles;  that  the  head  of  the  route  ought  to  be  at  Pueblo.  Xo 
attention  was  paid  to  that,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of  law  which 
authorizes  in  every  case  where  there  is  a  mistake  in  au  advertisement 
of  that  sort  the  route  not  to  be  let  and  to  be  readvertised,  but  instead 
ot.  making  that  correction  they  went  on  and  extended  it  twelve  miles, 
the  final  result  of  which  was  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  about  $1,000 
a  year. 

On  route  44104,  from  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  the  postmaster  at  Min- 
eral Park  wrote  on  the  15th  of  July,  1878,  before  the  service  had  been 
begun,  that  the  time  had  been  shortened  in  the  new  advertisement,  to 
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eighty-four  hours  from  ODe  hundred  and  thirty-two  hours,  which  it  was 
previously,  find  he  said  there  was  no  earthly  use  in  shortening  the  timo 
if  it  cost  the  Government  anything.    That  was  written  before  service  be- 
gan, but  after  the  contract  was  entered  into,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1878. 
But  on  the  16th  of  January,  1879,  Brady  added  two  trips  and  reduced 
this  time  of  eighty-four  hours,  which  the  postmaster  had  told  him  was 
forty-eight  hours  faster  than  was  needed,  to  sixty  hours,  and  paid  $19,- 
318  for  that  reduction,  of  which  $16,773.75  was  apparently  for  expedi- 
tion ;  and  this,  gentlemen,  you  will  bear  in  mind  was  upon  these  forge<l 
petitions  on  that  route  which  I  showed  to  you,  and  upon  the  letter  of" 
Fremont,  jacketed  as  recommending  three  trips,  when  he  recommende<l 
only  two.     On  that  same  route,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1879,  Mr.  Been^ 
a  lawyer  at  Ward,  Nevada,  had  written,  saying  there  was  no  earthly 
use  of  the  route,  calling  his  .attention  to  it  in  very  vigorous  terms,  anil 
that  was  the  route  on  which  these  mail  bills  for  thirty-nine  days  showed 
that  there  was  practically  no  mail. 

On  route  38145,  Ojo  Caliente  to  Parrott  City,  on  April  2, 1879,  the 
contractor  wrote  that  six  days  was  the  best  possible  time.  On  April 
14  John  W.  Dorsey,  in  transmitting  his  application,  said  that  the  route 
was  very  difficult.  On  the  29th,  distance  circulars  were  sent  out,  call- 
ing fot  fifty  hours.  The  postmasters  wrote  back  saying  that  the  fifty 
hours  was  impossible,  and  sent  a  schedule  of  five  or  six  days.  That  ia 
on  page  813,  and  1  will  not  stop  to  look  at  it.  Brady  then  sent  back: 
another  distance  circular.  The  postmasters  then  returned  that,  adher- 
ing to  the  same  thing.  Then  there  weut  out  a  distance  circular  by 
some  queer  arrangement,  or  mistake,  calling  for  one  hundi*ed  hours. 
That  was  returned,  and  they  pestered  these  unfortunate  postmasters 
along  that  line  with  these  distance  circulars,  seeking  to  make  them  give 
a  schedule  which  should  be  fifty  hours,  they  all  replying  that  they 
could  not  make  a  schedule  of  fifty  hours.  One  of  the  postmasters  on 
the  stand  here  told  you  that  it  finally  got  to  be  such  a  nuisance  that  he 
threw  the  distance  circulars  in  the  waste-basket  and  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  them  when  requested  to  respond  to  them.  Brady  was 
determined  to  force  down  upon  the  people  there  the  fifty  hours'  schedule, 
and  finally,  by  misreading  and  misinterpreting  a  distance  circular  which 
was  returned,  they  got  some  kind  of  a  schedule,  though  all  the  time  the 
parties  were  representing  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  it,  and  the  re- 
sult shows  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  it.  They  could  not  make  it.  It 
was  on  that  route  that  there  came  these  large  reductions.  It  was  on  that 
route  that  Brady  made  these  large  remissions,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
been  fined  for  not  i)erforuiing  an  impossible  schedule  which  these  post- 
masters and  everybody  swears  they  had  represented  to  him  could  not 
be  made.  They  told  him  it  could  not  be  made.  He  stuck  to  the  schedule,, 
insisted  upon  cramming  it  down  their  throats.  When  it  wasnot  made  he 
fined  them,  and  then  he  turned  around  and  took  the  fines  off  and  those 
fines  were  all  kept,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  subcontractor  who  suffered 
all  the  loss,  but  they  were  ke[»t  for  the  benefit  of  the  contractors  here  it^ 
Washington,  for  the  benefit  of  the  man  who  told  Walsh  that  he  took 
50  per  cent,  of  all  remissions. 

Mr.  Meriiick.  I  will  just  interrupt  my  friend  for  one  moment  in  con- 
nection with  that  route,  to  correct  an  error  in  the  record  which  is  quite 
material.  On  page  812,  it  is  stated  that  the  jacket  is  dated  April  12. 
It  should  be  stated  that  the  jacket  is  dated  April  29,  the  day  upon 
which  the  order  was  passed  and  oath  filed  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. There  was  a  letter  of  Anthony  Joseph,  of  April  2,  which  was  filed 
April  14,  representing  the  impossibility  of  making  the  time. 
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The  Court.  You  have  the  original  order  in  your  hand. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir;  I  have.  Yonr  honor  said  in  the  progress  of 
tlie  trial  that  Anthony  Josei)h's  letter  had  not  reached  the  department 
\iiitil  after  the  order  was  made.  This  correction  shows  that  Anthony 
Joseph's  letter  forewarning  Brady  of  the  difficulties  and  impossibilities 
ill  his  way  reached  the  department  before  he  made  the  order. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  correc'tion  has  heretofore  been  made,  and  is  in  the 
record.  I  had  a  memorandum  here  to  call  attention  to  that  before  I  left 
the  route. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  did  not  know  that  you  observed  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  So  much  for  that.  Now,  take  the  route  38152,  from  Ouray 
to  Los  Piuos.  You  remember  that  route  originally  ran  from  Lake  City 
across  the  mountains  to  Ouray,  and  was  carried  around  three  sides  of 
a  Hfjuare.    To  the  order  making  that  change  we  make  no  criticism. 

[Mr.  Bliss  here  illustrated  to  the  jury  by  a  map  of  the  territory  Id 
question  the  location  of  the  route  referred  to  and  the  adjoining  routes.} 

Taking  this  route  and  carrying  it  over  here  findicatingj,  the  result 
was  that  there  were  three  different  routes  passing  over  the  same  portion 
of  one  line.  Those  were  in  the  proper  time  in  a  measure  discontinued. 
One  route  was  made  to  terminate  at  Barnum,  so  that  there  was  na 
payment  over  the  route  from  Barnum  to  Lake  City,  except  that  they 
got  the  month's  extra  pay  for  taking  off  the  service,  which  they  claim 
they  were  entitled  to  under  the  law.  One  of  these  routes  was  a  daily 
route,  and  this  route  that  crossed  the  mountains  here  [indicating]  wa» 
a  weekly  route,  and  when  they  changed  it  so  as  to  come  around  this  way 
[indicating],  it  of  course  overlapped  the  existing  daily  route,  and  the^ 
mail  was  carried  by  the  same  conveyances  and  the  same  people  right 
along.  Now,  the  postmasters  out  there  were  a  good  deal  puzzled  by 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  postmaster  at  Los  Pinos,  Dr.  McDonald,  who 
was  on  the  stand  here,  was  called  to  an  account  by  the  department  be- 
cause he  did  not  send  in  his  register  and  report  of  the  arrivals  and 
departures  on  that  route  38152.  He  wrote  to  the  department  on  the 
18th  of  March,  giving  them  a  long  account  of  the  whole  thing ;  giving 
them  a  statement  of  the  facts;  showing  the  correspondence  with  Barlow 
&  Sanderson,  the  subcontractors  on  both  of  the  routes,  and  saying  sub- 
KtHutially  to  the  department:  "  You  are  paying  twice  for  the  same  serv- 
ice uiM>n  that  route  one  day  in  the  week.  What  am  I  to  do?  Am  I 
to  go  on  and  certify  to  this  thing,  and  continue  to  do  it  ?"  He  sent 
them  the  whole  record  of  the  matter,  and  the  papers  were  filed  in  the 
de]»artment,  and  they  reached  the  department  as  early  as  the  spring  of 
1879,  and  the  department  went  on,  paid  no  att^mtion  to  the  remon- 
Ktrancje  of  the  officers  until  the  end  of  1880.  In  the  fall  of  1880  the 
thing  got  too  barefaced  to  continue  any  longer.  It  was  a  petty  steal,  to 
l)e  sure,  but  they  could  not  continue  it  any  longer  and  thtn  the  thing 
was  cut  off. 

Now,  all  these  orders  were  made  after  notice  to  Brady,  which 
shcmid  have  shown  him  that  they  were  improper  orders,  notice  direct 
.from  his  own  officials;  they  were  orders  persisted  in  after  notice  from 
his  officials  that  they  ought  not  to  be  persisted  in.  There  is  a  similar 
order  on  route  38113,  from  Eawlins  to  White  liiver.  The  postmaster 
at  White  River  wrote  a  letter  on  the  22d  of  January,  1879,  saying  that 
the  time  of  five  days  ought  to  he  made  six  days  in  winter  and  five  days 
in  summer;  and  yet  on  the  1st  of  May,  1879,  Mr.  Brady  reduced  the 
time  to  forty-five  hours,  in  the  face  of  that  recommendation  of  his  own 
]>ohtmaster  of  the  Meeker  office,  the  office  for  which  the  whole  mail 
service  on  that  route  was  stated  by  Mr.  Bnwly  to  be  maintained.    The 
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postmasters  said  all  they  needed,  in  accordance  with  General  Sherinan^s 
idea,  was  trips  and  not  time,  and  recommended  live  days  in  sammer 
and  six  days  in  winter;  bui;  Brady,  within  three  months  afterward, 
ordered  a  I'eduction  to  forty-five  hoars  and  paid  $8,606.25  of  public 
money  for  so  doing. 

On  rente  35015,  from  Vermillion  to  Sioux  Falls  the  advertisement 
erroneously  stated  the  distance  to  be  fifty  miles,  when  it  was  really 
about  seventy-five.  The  schedule  was  fourteen  hours.  On  July  10, 
1879,  it  was  reduced  to  ten  hours  and  $3,680.10  allowed.  That  was 
ten  hours'  time  for  seventy  miles,  with  ten  post-offices  on  the  route, 
each  post-office  the  contractor  being  entitled  to  be  detained  at  by 
the  postmaster  seven  minutes;  in  other  words,  they  were  to  make 
the  seventy-five  miles  in  nine  hours.  On  the  15th  of  December, 
1879,  every  postmaster  on  the  route  advised  that  the  time  be 
extended  to  sixteen  hours.  This  paper  was  transmitted  through 
Judge  Bennett,  the  Delegate,  who  had  advised  the  expedition.  Brady 
indorsed  in  his  own  handwriting  on  the  paper  "  Write  Judge  B.  it  cannot 
be  done."  A  letter  was  written  to  Judge  Bennett,  which  was  forwarded 
by  Judge  Bennett  to  Shaw,  the  postmater  at  Vermillion,  which  letter 
was  lost  in  the  flood  there  last  spring,  but  which  Mr.  Shaw  on  the  stand 
testified  to  you,  stated  that  the  information  was  that  this  extension  of 
time,  askecl  by  every  postmaster  on  the  route,  could  not  be  done 
because  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  bidders.  The  bidders  were  Dorsey 
&  Go.  The  probability  is,  gentlemen,  that  Brady  had  got  his  20  per  cent. 
It  would  be  unjust  from  his  point  of  view  to  cut  off  their  expedition 
^fter  taking  the  20  per  cent. 

On  route  41119,  from  Toquerville  to  Adairville,  the  original  schedule 
ef  sixty  hours  was,  by  order  of  July  8, 1879,  reduced  to  thirty-three  hours 
and  $12,718.22  was  allowed,  though  the  petitions  all  asked  for  forty- 
eight  hours  only.  There  was  not  a  syllable  in  any  petition  asking  for 
thiity-three  hours,  only  the  oath  of  the  contractor.  The  postmaster  at 
Pahreali,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1879,  advised  the  return  to  sixty 
hours,  and  on  March  13,  1880,  all  the  postmasters  advised  a  return  to 
«ixty  hours,  and  yet  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  that  advice. 
The  schedule  was  persisted  in,  and  Brady  went  out  of  office  leaving  it 
in  force. 

Now,  1  have  spoken  in  this  way  about  these  orders  as  showing  the 
beaiing  and  relations  of  Brady  to  this  business.    Let  me  for  a  moment, 
gentlemen,  call  your  attention  to  the  relations  of  some  of  these  other 
defendants  in  connection  with  the  bidding.    We  say  that  they  went 
into  this  business  of  bidding  relying  upon  getting  increases  and  expe- 
dition, as  shown  by  the  facts  which  1  have  called  your  attention  to  in 
the  conversation  of  Dorsey,  and  everything  of  that  kind.    That  they 
bid  very  low  is  admitted  by  Vaile.    Vaile  says,  talking  the  aggreg.ite 
of  their  contracts,  they  bid  so  low  that  they  were  losing  ones,  and  yet 
he,  benevolent  man  that  he  was,  another  Christian  gentleman  I  pre- 
sume, worthy  to  be  yoked  with  John  W.  Dorsey,  took  those  contracts 
and  carried  them.    They  did  not  bid  low  ignorantly.    They  had  the  ad- 
vice ot  Albert  E.  Boone.    Dorsey  sought  him  out  as  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent man  to  supervise  the  business  and  arrange  it.    They  knew  what 
they  were  doing  when  they  made  the  bids.    They  bid  on  a  preconceived 
arrangement.    We  say  a  preconceived  arrangement  because  they  knew 
that  they  could  get  expedition,  which  they  did  get,  and  they  could  con- 
vert their  losing  contracts  into  gaining  ones.     Xow,  we  showed  you, 
gentlenien,the  schedule  time  that  the^^  did  bid  on  not  only  on  these  routes, 
but  on  others.     What  do  we  find !     Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  of 
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coarse  there  can  be  no  increase  of  trips  unless  theoriginal  serWce  is  small. 
There  is  no  room  for  increase  of  trips  otherwise.     You   will  bear  in 
luind  also,  what  is  obvious  from  all  these  papers,  that  where  there  is 
bat  a  single  trip  a  week  or  a  small  Jnumber  of  trips  the  time  is  a  slow 
time.     That  is  necessarily  so.    Now,  take  the  accepted  bids  that  these 
parties  put  in.    They  had  ninety-one  accepted  bids  on  routes  which 
were  advertised  as  only  once  a  week,  twenty -two  at  twice  a  week,  eleven 
at  three  times  a  week,  and  two  at  six  times  a  week.    There  was  abundant 
roooi   for  increase  of  trips  and  exi)edition.    In  their  bidding  they  bid 
for  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  routes  ou  which  service  was  once  a  week, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  routes  on  which  service  was  twice  a  week, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  routes  on  which  ser\ice  was  three 
times  a  week,  twenty-two  on  which  it  was  six  time«  a  week,  and  by 
«ome  mistake  or  other  one  on  which  it  was  seven  times  a  week.    For- 
tunately for  them  they  did  not  get  that  route.    1  read  from  the  table  which 
we  put  in  ourselves.   There  is  a  somewhat  similar  table  put  in  by  theother 
^ide  which  gives  a  portion  of  the  same  information,  but  not  with  the  same 
detail.    Now,  they  did  another  thing.    After  they  had  gone  into  the  busi- 
ness of  bidding  they  went  to  work  and  got  up  a  subcontract,  and  that  sub- 
contract for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  Boone  knew,  with  all  his  large  expe- 
rience with  the  department  and  postal  business,  contained  a  provision 
looking  to  how  much  should  be  paid  for  expedition.    These  people  going 
into  this  business  bid  on  infrequent  routes  and  slow  time,  and  went  to 
work  and  got  up  subcontracts,  and  put  into  those  subcontracts  a  provision 
that  in  case  there  should  be  expedition  ordered  by  the  Government 
then  the  subcontractor  should  get  only  a  certain  percentage,  which  was 
left  in  blank  to  be  filled  up.    That  clause  appeared  in  those  subcontracts 
of  these  defendants  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  the  evidence  shows,  upon 
any  subcx)ntract  made  in  connection  with  the  postal  service  of  the  coun- 
try'.    It  was  put  there  for  a  purpose.    It  was  put  there  for  a  cause.    It 
was  put  there  at  the  suggestion  of  somebody  else  than  Boone.   He  cannot 
remember  whether  it  was  put  there  at  the  suggestion  of  Miner  or  S.  W. 
Dorsey  or  J.  W.  Dorsey.    It  was  put  there  at  the  suggestion  of  some 
one  of  them,  and  it  attracted  his  attention  as  an  original  device  in  con- 
nection with  the  postal  service,  w^hich  he,  well  informed  and  experienced 
as  he  was,  never  dreamed  of  before. 

Now,  gentlemen,  on  a  number  of  these  routes  they  paid  their  subcon- 
tractors at  the  outset  more  than  they  got,  being  money  squarely  out  of 
pocket ;  but  they  made  haste  to  get  square.  On  route  38113,  from  Raw- 
lins to  White  Kiver,  they  got  at  the  outset  $1,700,  and  they  paid  Perkins 
«2,500.  They  were  at  that  time  out  $800  a  year  from  the  27th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1879,  when  Perkins's  subcontract  went  into  eftect.  But  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1879,  they  had  got  it  up  to  three  trips,  for  which  they  were 
getting  $5,100,  and  they  had  a  provision  in  Perkins's  contract,  made 
prior  to  January,  1879,  by  which  if  it  went  up  to  three  trii)s  he  was  to 
4lo  the  work  for  $4,000.  The  result  was  tliat  having  commenced  on  the 
27th  of  January,  1879,  by  paying  $800  more  than  they  got,  on  the  12th 
of  May,  1879,  they  succeeded  in  evening  it  up  by  getting  $5,100,  or 
$1,100*  more  than  they  paid.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1879,  they  had  it 
reduced  to  forty-five  hours,  and  then  the  amount  became  $13,700. 

On  route  38156,  from  Silverton  to  Parrott  City,  they  got  $1,488  from 
the  Government,  and  paid  $2,280.  But  on  the  1st  of  July,  1879,  one 
year  after  the  service  commenced,  they  got  five  trips  added,  with  expe- 
tion,  which  increased  the  amount  to  $10,290.03,  and  after  an  interlude 
they  made  a  contract  with  Steineger  to  perform  the  service  for  $9,400, 
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80  that  they  got  away  with  $6,800  of  profits,  where  they  had  started  in 
with  $800  of  loss  a  year  previous. 

Now  these  defendants  were  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  variegated  crooked- 
ness in  connection  with  the  postal  business.  Saying  nothing  of  the 
cheating  of  the  subcontractors,  as  the  Government  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  except  that  when  tbey 
starved  the  subcontractors  and  did  not  give  the  subcontractors  money 
enough  to  perform  the  service,  keeping  for  themselves  a  liberal  pay,  it 
inflicted  an  injury  upon  the  Government,  because  they  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  have  a  regular  and  i>ronipt  mail  service.  They  inflicted  an 
injury  upon  the  people  and  upon  the  Government.  That  is  all  we  have 
to  do  or  you  have  to  do  in  connection  with  the  question  whether  they 
cheated  the  subcontractors.  But  let  us  look  at  one  little  transaction. 
On  route  44160,  Canyon  City  to  Fort  McDermitt.  we  find  on  page  1382 
of  the  evidence  an  interesting  traiisaction.  (Jn  the  15th  of  April,  1881, 
John  R.  Miner  wrote  this  letter : 

[The  Noi-theni  Overland  Mail  Company,  H.  M.  Vaile,  president;  L.  P.  Williamson,  Buperintendent, 
Independence,  Mo. ;  John  R.  Miner,  secretary,  Washington,  D.  C] 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  lofA,  1881. 

John  Cakrey,  Esq., 

Fort  MrDermitty  Nevada : 

r)EAR  Sir:  Cue  S.  H.  Abbott,  who  was  postmaster  at  Alvord,  I  find  by  accident,  is 
writing  to  the  department  that  yon  do  not  pay  your  bills,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of 
anything  more  than  a  weekly  mail. 

Mind  you,  this  was  on  the  Canyon  City  and  Fort  McDermitt  route. 
Recollect  they  ran  that  route  up  to  six  trips  a  week  and  were  getting 
$50,1«6  for  it,  while  on  the  original  pay  and  one  trip  a  week  they  got 
$2,888.  Mr.  Abbott  was  writing  what  the  evidence  before  you  shows 
was  true,  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  making  but  one  trip  a  week. 
Miner  found  it  out  by  accident.  By  what  accident!  Abbott,  by  his 
own  statement,  had  written  a  letter  to  the  department.  Miner  knew  of  it. 
That  letter  could  not  be  found  on  the  files  of  the  department.  It  has 
not  been  there  since  this  investigation  commenced.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  from  what  you  have  heard  before  that  that  letter  was  promptly 
handed  by  Brady  to  Miner,  and  that  he  was  told  he  must  shut  that  fel- 
low up,  and  that  he  went  to  work  to  shut  him  up! 

I  wish  yon  wonld  see  this  man  at  once  and  satisfy  him ;  pay  him  whatever  is  reason- 
able and  report  to  R.  C.  Williamson,  at  The  Dalles.  I  snppose  that  is  what  he  is  after. 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  throngh  mail — 

Neither  did  Miner  know,  becaiise  the  evidence  shows  there  was  not  a 
bit  of  through  mail  and  only  ten  or  twelve  pounds  over  the  route.  There 
was  no  through  mail — 

and  probably  a  weekly  is  all  he  needs ;  but  more  likely  he  wants  some  money.  He 
complained  once  before  to  the  department  that  he  had  to  make  a  special  trip  to  Camp 
McDermitt  to  make  hisretnrns,  and  I  sent  him  i?;50  and  it  was  all  right.  Now,  I  sup- 
pose, he  wants  a  little  more  monej'. 

On  that  route,  when  I  saw  that  letter,  I  felt  perhaps  it  might  be  said 
by  them :  "  That  man  was  a  striker ;  he  is  after  money  and  we  evidence 
tiie  formerpayment."  Butthese  gentlemen  again  oblige  us;  They  have 
obliged  us  a  great  many  times.  They  put  Buell  on  the  stand,  and  they 
put  Vaile  upon  the  stand  and  then  they  stopped.  They  oblige  us  greatly. 
They  obliged  us  by  putting  in  a  paper  on  page  2245,     Vaile  says: 

I  received  a  bill  from  the  department  occnrring  in  this  way:  The  po8tmai«ter  at 
Alvord,  by  reason  of  there  being  no  mail  from  Alvord  to  Camp  McDermitt,  had  been 
put  to  the  tronble  and  expense  of  a  certain  snm  of  money,  as  lie  claimed,  to  take  his. 
report  to  Camp  McDermitt  to  send  it  on  to  Washington.     The  department  called  luy 
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sttentioD  to  the  fact,  and  I  said,  «  «  •  <<  It  ig  but  riebt  that  we  should  refund 
liim  that  money  that  he  pretends  he  had  expended  to  take  his  report  to  Camp  McDer- 
mitt  as  we  could  have  put  on  that  st;rvice  earlier  if  we  had  had  sufficient  number  of 
men." 

There  is  Vaile's  own  admission  that  they  did  not  put  the  service  on 
that  route  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  Then  they  put  in  the  receipt  of 
that  man  as  receiving  from  Vaile,  Miner  &  Co.  $30  for  traveling  seventy- 
five  miles  to  deposit  in  the  mail  a  report  which  the  Post-OfHce  Department 
required  him  to  deposit,  and  which  Mr.  Vaile  said  it  was  their  fault  that 
he  had  not  an  opportunity  to  deposit  in  his  own  office.  They  made  him 
travel  seventy-five  miles  to  fulfill  his  duty  to  the  department.  He  wrote 
to  the  department,  being  an  ex-postmaster,  having  gone  out  of  office,  and 
having  no  interest  in  the  matter,  that  a  oncea-week  service  was  all 
that  was  needed,  and  Mr.  Miner  hastened  to  direct  that  there  should  be 
paid  him  enough  to  stop  him  from  further  complaints,  because  if  those 
complaints  were  investigated  then  the  $50,000  which  they  were  getting 
on  thai  route  would  neciessarily  be  reduced  to  $2,800.  On  route  41119, 
from  Toquerville  to  Adairville.  they  wrote  Mr.  Johnson  that  they  had 
concluded  to  increase  his  pay  oy,  I  think,  nearly  $2,000 ;  that  they  did 
it  as  a  voluntary  thing,  but  wanted  him  to  stop  writing  to  the  depart- 
ment; that  he  hiid  been  writing  to  the  department  complaining  about 
the  time,  &c.,  and  they  wanted  him  to  stop,  and  they  wanted  bim  also 
to  write  to  his  Delegate,  Mr.  Cannon,  and  beg  him  to  withdraw  certain 
papers  he  had  placed  there.  They  took  so  much  interest  in  it  that  they 
wrote  Mr.  Johnson  two  letters  on  the  subject,  which  are  in  the  record, 
asking  him  to  withdraw  these  papers  which  placed  upon  the  record  in 
an  inconvenient  way  for  Brady  the  fact  that  that  route  had  been  run 
up  in  an  unjustifiable  manner.  They  paid  Mr.  Johtisou  so  much  money 
and  wrote  him  that  they  had  increased  his  pay  so  much,  I  believe  about 
$1,800.  Somehow  or  other  the  papers  that  Mr.  Cannon  was  said  to 
have  placed  upon  the  files  of  the  department  are  no  longer  there. 

On  route  40104  I  called  your  attention  to  the  way  in  which  Brady  had 
Jerked  the  thing  up  and  jerked  the  thing  down  within  four  days  from 
$49,000  to  $2,000,  and  up  again  to  $22,000 ;  and  there  had  not  been  and 
there  cannot  be  any  pretense  of  any  excuse  accounting  for  it. 

There  is  one  other  little  transaction  that  I  will  call  your  attention  to 
on  the  route  from  Pueblo  to  Greenhoni.  Mr.  Ames  was  the  subcon- 
tractor. There  appears  on  the  files  of  the  department  a  letter  fi'om 
Ames  requesting  the  withdrawal  of  his  subcontract.  That  letter  is 
dated  on  the  19th  of  November,  1878,  at  Pueblo,  way  out  in  Southern 
Colorado,  and  yet  by  the  same  submarine  arrangement  by  which  Peck, 
in  New  Mexico,  knew  inontbs  before  what  schedule  time  would  be  re- 
quire, that  letter  was  filed  on  the  same  day.  That  letter  is  in  the 
familiar  handwriting  of  John  R.  Miner.  There  has  not  been  any  power 
of  attorney  produced  that  I  know  of  for  him  to  sign  Mr.  Ames's  name. 

Now,  gentlemen,  1  have  gone  over  this  case  hurriedly.  I  must  close. 
I  have  confined  myself  only  to  the  evidence  from' the  record  and 
statements  of  the  witnesses  on  the  stand,  giving  their  knowledge  and 
their  experience.  To  recapitulate  what  I  have  shown  you,  let  me  say 
this:  I  claim  to  have  shown  you  that  large  sums  of  money  were  paid 
under  the  pretense  of  ex[)edition  when  none  was  obtained,  because 
they  were  already  doing  the  service  in  shorter  time  than  the  expedited 
time.  1  have  shown  you  that  large  sums  were  paid  for  expedition  and 
increase  on  some  local  routes  where  there  was  almost  no  mail  and  where 
the  evidence  showed  Brady  there  was  no  mail.  I  have  shown  you  how 
in  all  the  little  matters  everything  was  taken  against  the  government, 
how  allowances  were  made  for  supposed  increases,  for  supposititious 
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additioDS  of  distance.    I  have  shown  you  bow  routes  were  wrested  to 
put  on  Katbu  and  the  other  places  and  paid  for  in  violation  of  law; 
how  Agate  was  paid  for  one  month  for  a  service  not  performed   and 
ordered  to  be  i>erformed,  and  one  month  for  service  not  perfornaetl 
that  was  ordered  not  be  performed;   how   Fitzalon  was  put  on   and 
paid  for,  though  it  was  directly  on  the  route ;  how  Animas  City   was 
put  on  and  paid  for,  though  it  was  directly  on  the  route,  and  the  distance 
circulars  and  the  communications  of  the  postmaster  showed  the  de- 
partment that  fact  long  before  the  order  was  made  putting  theoi  on. 
(That  last  order  was  a  French  order.)    I  have  shown  you  how  ten 
miles  was  taken  off'  for  Pahreah  and  how  they  arranged  that  the  allow- 
ance of  the  month's  extra  i>ay  shoukl  be  made  after  August  1st,  though 
the  post-office  had  been  discontinued  on  the  14th  of  June  preceding* 
because  the  amount  of  a  month's  extra  ))ay  would  run   up  to   thou- 
sands, instead  of  being  simply  a  few  hundred.    I  have  shown  you  how 
Brady  paid  in  every  case  for  increase  of  trips  up  to  the  limit,  though 
he  knew,  and  the  contractor  knew,  that  it  was  not  proper,  and  though 
he  hatl  before  him  the  evidence  that  it  was  not  proper ;  evidence  upon 
the  subcontracts ;  evidence  which  he  boldly  and  brazenly  in  some  cases 
recognized  in  his  own  orders.    I  have  shown  you  how  he  made  at  least 
one  squarely  illegal  order,  the  order  in  connection  with  the  expedition 
on  the  OjoCaliente  route.     I  have  shown  you  how  the  oaths  were  taken 
by  him  as  the  sole  reliance,  and  I  have  shown  you  how  they   were 
changed  and  manipulated.     I  have  shown  you  how  Vaile,  the  only  afli 
ant  who  appeared  upon  the  stand,  admitted  that  he  never  had  been  on 
the  route  and  knew  nothing  about  it.     I  have  shown  you  how  Miner,  on 
another  route,  by  the  statement  of  his  own  counsel,  made  an  affidavit, 
never  having  been  on  the  route,  and  claiming  that  he  got  his  informa- 
tion as  to  the  men  and  horses  from  the  Post-Office  report,  where  he 
could  not  get  it.     I  have  shown  you  how,  in  fact,  the  oaths  were  lies, 
how  the  number  of  men  and  carriers   required  on  the  then  existing 
schedule  was  almost  uniformly  understated.    1  have  shown  you  how 
the  men  and  horses  required  on  the  proposed  increase  of  schedule  was 
almost  uniformly  grossly  overstated.     I  have  shown  you  how  in  some 
cases  there  were  illegal  orders  made,  because  unless  the   men  and  . 
horses  were  increased  they  had  no  right  to  allow  an  additional  dol- 
lar, and  yet   upon   one  route   the  evidence  is  absolutely  conclusive 
by   four  or    five   witnesses    that   there  was  no    increase  of   a  man 
or  a  horse  for  the  expedited  time.     1  have  shown  you  petitions  in 
which  alterations  were  made  in  the  figures,  aud  which  were  the  alleged 
bases  for  all  these  order?*.     I  have  called  your  attention  to  Brady's 
statement  to  Walsh,  that  those  petitions  were  only  an  alleged  basis. 
I  have  shown  you  the  jackets  with  their  endorsements ;  misleading,  if  not 
false.     I  have  shown  you  the  evidences  of  prearrangement  and  under- 
standing in  conversations  with  these  defendants,  and  from  the  favoritism 
shown  them  in  allowing  service  not  to  be  commenced,  and  in  expediting 
service  before  it  was  commenced.     I  have  shown  you  the  remissions 
made  because  they  did  not  perform  an  imi>ossible  time,  remissions  which, 
according  to  Mr.  French,  were  in  violation  of  the  custom  of  the  depart- 
ment, though  that  impossible  time  had  been  called  to  Mr.  Brady's  attention 
because  he  insisted  upon  maintaining  it.     I  have  shown  you  expedition 
paid  for,  and  time  not  made.     1  have  shown  you  orders  made  after  notice 
that  they  were  iniproper;  notice  from  his  own  officials,  which  he  was  bound 
to  regard;  notice  giving  the  reasons  why  they  were  improper,  which  the 
evidence  upon  this  stand  has  shown  was  true,  and  correct,  and  existing. 
I  have  shown  you  orders  previously  made,  persisted  in  by  Brady,  after 
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lie  had  abniidant  notice  that  they  were  orders  doing  an  injury  to  the  pnb- 
1  ic  I  have  shown  yon  the  arrangements  made  for  bidding  by  which  they 
were  to  bid  on  infrequent  routes  and  short  schedules.  I  have  shown 
you  the  device  of  inserting  the  clause  as  to  expedition  in  the  subcon- 
tracts. I  have  shown  you  the  payment  by  these  parties  of  more  money 
to  others  than  they  got,  and  the  expedition  they  manifested  in  getting 
more  money  than  they  paid.  I  have  shown  you  the  cheatingof  their  jsub- 
contractors^and  their  seeking  to  buy  up  everybody  who  complained  against 
them.  I  have  showu  you  Brady  putting  down  and  up  a  single  route, 
within  foar  days,  from  $49,000  to  $2,200,  and  then  putting  it  back  to 
$22,000,  upon  a  pretense  which  the  papers  to  which  he  referred  showed 
was  a  lie.  I  have  shown  you  all  these  things,  gentlemen,  and  having 
done  that,  were  there  no  other  evidence  in  this  case,  I  should  appeal  to 
you  confidently  with  the  evidence  that  I  have,  I  should  ?i)peal  to  any  jury 
drawn  firom  the  body  of  the  citizens,  whether  drawn  in  m^'  own  foram 
where  I  am  accustomed  to  practice,  or  drawn  in  this  forum  to  which  I 
am  a  stranger,  with  entire  confidence  that  none  of  you  would  dnre  to 
disregard  this  eyidence,  disregard  your  oaths,  and  find  anything  but  a 
verdict  that  Brady  and  these  other  defendants  were  in  a  corrupt  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  the  Government. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  evidence  does  not  stop  there.  I  have  gone  over 
substantially  the  ground  that  has  been  allotted  to  me.  It  has  been 
allotted  to  rae  to  deal  with  the  facts  in  this  case,  and  not  to  deal  with 
the  law  and  the  immediate  application  of  the  law  to  these  defendants. 
Therefore  all  that  mass  of  detail  and  interesting^  evidence  which  there 
is  in  the  case  which  will  show  the  way  in  which  these  defendants  are 
mingled  together,  and  are  combined  together,  aiding  each  other  all  the 
time  in  spite  of  alleged  divisions,  in  spite  of  alleged  conferences  and 
separations,  and  all  that  class  of  evidence.  They  are  so  mingled  with 
the  questions  of  law  as  to  conspiracy,  that  I  pass  them  by,  leaving  it  to 
my  abler  associates  who  are  to  deal  with  the  more  important  questions 
of  the  law  as  bearing  upon  this  case.  I,  however,  simply  desire  to  call 
yoxJLT  attention  to  one  or  two  facts.  If  there  is  any  vestige  of  doubt  in 
your  mind  I  ask  you  to  remember  the  evidence  of  that  gentleman  who, 
from  friendship,  undertook  to  benefit  a  comparative  stranger.  Miner, 
by  interviewing  a  comparative  stranger,  Brady.  I  ask  you  to  remem- 
l>er  the  statement  of  Brady  to  Walsh.  I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 
Walsh  stands  uncontradicted.  They  have  not  contradicted  him  in  anv- 
thing.  I  might  fairly  leave  that  without  a  suggestion.  I  simply  say 
that  they  have  not  contradicted  Walsh  in  any  manner.  Nobody  has 
dared  to  contradict  the  statement  that  that  interview  took  place  on  the 
28th  of  December,  1880.  They  put  on  the  stand  a  boy  not  shown  to  be 
the  boy  whom  Walsh  referred  to.  He  said  he  was  not  there,  and  quite 
likely  be  was  not.  But  Walsh  testified  that  that  indorsement  on  that 
letter  that  he  said  brought  him  there  on  the  28th  of  December,  1880,  was 
in  Brady's  handwriting.  Nobody  denied  that.  It  stands  admitted  and 
uncontradicted  that  that  interview  did  take  place  on  the  28th  of  Dect^m- 
l>er.  When  they  came  here  undertaking  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have 
taken  place  on  that  day  because  Brady  did  not  act  tis  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  on  that  day,  and  they  swore  he  did  not,  and  they 
Hwore  that  there  never  was  a  case  in  which  two  parties  acted  as  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  on  the  same  day,  lo,  and  behold,  we  bring 
in  a  letter  book  showing  on  that  very  day  Brady  had  signed  one  of  the  let- 
ters as  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  Whe^  the  same  witness 
swore  that  he  was  not  here,  and  that  he  wa«  acting  as  Second  Assist»nt 
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Postmaster-General,  we  broughtinanotberletter-book.sbowingthat  there 
was  French  signing  one  letter  and  Brady  signing  two  letters,  and  French 
coming  in  again,  so  that  there  was  an  interchange  of  signatures.  What 
more  natural  than  if  Mr.  Brad^^had  that  interview  with  Walsh  on  that  day 
at  twelve  o'clock  that  Mr.  Brady  was  not  in  a  condition  of  mind  after  that 
interview  to  have  acted  as  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  per- 
forming all  the  duties  of  that  day.  He  probably  found  time  enough 
to  go  back  to  his  office  to  sign  the  closing  letter  of  the  mail  on  that  day. 
80  much  for  Walsh.  There  are  other  matters  in  connection  with 
hiux  which  I  pass  over  entirely,  simply  saying  that  he  stands  uncontra- 
dicted, and,  on  your  oaths,  you  are  bound  to  believe  him. 

I  desire  simply  to  call  your  attention  to  Buell,  and  I  will  say  as  to 
him  that  if  there  is  anything  left  of  him  in  your  mind  or  in  fact  I  pre- 
fer to  turn  him  over  to  the  gentleman  whose  cross-examination ,  as  it 
8eemed  to  me,  so  thoroughly  disposed  of  him. 

Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  as  to  another  party  to  this  conspiracy,  Ber- 
dell,  that  it  stands  uncontradicted  that  Berdell  sought  out  Powell 
Clayton  and  told  him  he  wanted  to  tell  the  whole  story :  that  something 
was  going  to  happen,  and  he  was  going  to  be  one  of  the  rats  to  leave 
the  sinking  ship,  and  be  the  first  one  out.  He  went  to  James  and  Mac- 
Veagh  and  told  them  his  story,  of  which  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  fur- 
ther. I  leave  that  to  my  associate.  I  simply  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  stands  uncontradicted  that  he  has  confessed  him- 
self at  least  in  the  penitentiary.  Bear  in  mind,  also,  that  Brady's  state- 
ment to  Walsh  and  Berdell's  statement  to  Clayton,  James,  and  Mac- 
Yeigh  fits  right  in  with  all  this  other  testimony  which  we  have  brought 
here.    There  is  nothing  inconsistent,  nothing  contradictory. 

J  claim  that  with  the  evidence  this  record  bears  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  one  honest  juror,  and  I  am  not  going  to  think  I  have 
been  addressing  any  but  honest  jurors.  If  there  was  before  any  doubt 
then  the  evidence  of  Walsh,  the  evidence  of  James,  the  evidence  of 
MacYeigh,  and  the  evidence  of  Clayton  must  remove  that  doubt. 

I  leave  the  case  with  you,  gentlemen,  as  men  who  hav^e  taken  an  oath, 
as  men  who  desire  to  stand  well  before  the  community,  as  men  who  de- 
sire to  stand  well  before  your  Maker,  to  find  a  verdict  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  made  out  its  case,  and  that  the  defendants  have  been  guilty 
of  a  gross  and  outrageous  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

At  this  point  (3  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  a^oumed 
until  Monday  morning,  August  21, 1882,  at  10  o'clock. 


MONDAY,   AUGUST  21,   1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  your  honor  please,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  had 
not  intended  to  say  one  word  to  this  jury  in  regard  to  this  case,  but, 
although  on  account  of  illness  I  have  been  prevented  from  attending  this 
trial  for  an  entire  month  and  for  the  same  cause  did  not  propose  now  to 
address  you,  yet  I  feel  that  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  as  counsel  if  I 
failed  to  enter  my  public  protest  against  the  adoption  of  the  pernicious 
principles  and  unjust  i)ractices  which  appear  to  have  controlled  this 
prosecution  from  its  inception  to  the  present  hour.  Neither  can  I,  in 
justice  to  myself  and  with  regard  to  the  lil>ert3'  of  citizens,  remain  silent 
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vhen  this  jary  is  asked  to  adopt  sach  principles  and  draw  such  conclu- 
«iou8  that  would,  in  my  opinion,  unjustly  endanger  the  liberty  of  every 
<x>nfcractor  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I  deem  it  my 
<iuty  to  speak. 

The  principles  of  law  applicable  to  this  case  have  been  overlooked, 
and  instead  of  an  examination  to  see  whether  or  not  the  crime  chargea 
in  this  indictment  has  been  committed,  the  prosecution  have  introduced 
here  as  testimony  a  cloud  of  calumny  without  weight,  form,  or  sub- 
stance, a  shapeless  mass  like  the  mists  of  the  summer's  morning,  and  to 
be  as  easily  dispersed,  I  trust,  by  the  sunlight  of  truth  and  reason. 

Let  me  consider  for  one  moment  what  has  been  presented  here  in  the 
evidence  which  has  been  brought  betbre  you.  Let  me  enumerate  if  I 
can  recollect  them  some  of  the  salient  points  which  have  been  intro- 
duced in  this  testimony.  They  have  proven  here  almost  everything 
connected  in  any  manner  with  the  star-route  contracts  of  the  TJnited 
States.  They  have  shown  by  some  of  their  testimony  that  bids'were 
made,  and  that  upon  some  of  these  bids  there  were  contracts  awarded. 
They  have  shown  to  you  that  on  others  of  these  bids  there  were  not 
contracts  awarded.  They  have  shown  that  the  contracts  calling  for 
service  on  the  mail  routes  of  the  United  States  were  executed  mostly 
by  subcontractors;  and  they  have  given  in  testimony  here  that  there 
were  quarrels  between  the  contractors  and  the  subcontractors.  They 
have  given  in  evidence  that  as  between  the  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors there  was  a  continual  source  of  conflicting  interests.  They  have 
^ven  in  evidence  here  that  some  of  these  subcontractors  made  money 
and  that  others  did  not.  They  have  given  testimony  here  to  show  that 
some  of  the  contractors  made  money  upon  these  routes,  and  upon  some  of 
the  routes  when  they  were  first  let  the  contractors  lost  money,  and  that 
afterwards  they  made  money  owing  to  expedition  and  increase  of  service. 
They  have  shown  to  you  that  there  were  increases  and  expeditions  made; 
that  petitions  were  gotten  up  by  the  x)eople ;  that  petitions  were  in  some 
measure  at  least  sent  out  to  the  people  by  some  of  these  defendants  to 
be  signed ;  they  have  shown  to  you  that  the  names  upon  these  petitions 
were  genuine,  and  that  the  names  upon  these  petitions  were  in  some 
instances,  quite  a  number,  in  the  same  handwriting.  They  have  shown 
to  you  that  expeditions  were  granted  and  trips  increased,  and  that  ex- 
peditious were  taken  oft'  and  trips  were  taken  off.  They  have  shown  to 
you  that  some  of  the  subcontractors  who  performed  the  service  were 
paid  in  full,  and  that  others  still  hold  they  have  a  claim  against  the 
contractors.  They  have  shown  to  you  that  some  of  the  contractors  for 
the  time  failed  to  perform  the  service,  and  were  not  paid,  and  that  some 
of  the  subcontractors  at  times  threw  up  the  service  and  came  in  conflict 
with  the  contractors  and  with  the  department,  and  were  not  paid.  They 
have  shown  that  subcontractors  were  fined,  and  that  subsequently,  upon 
cause  shown,  some  of  the  fines  were  remitted.  They  have  shown  that 
some  of  these  routes  during  the  time  of  service  were  extended,  and  that 
some  of  them  were  curtailed,  but  in  all  this  cloud  of  testimony,  in  the 
whole  shapeless  mass,  for  shapeless  it  is,  they  have  not  shown  to  you 
one  scintilla  of  testimony  tending  to  establish  the  crime  charged  in  this 
indictment,  either  direct  or  indirect.  There  has  been  given  in  evidence 
here  something  touching  every  matter  connected  with  these  contracts, 
but  there  has  not  been  given  in  evidence  here  one  word  of  testimony 
tending  to  establish  the  charge  made  against  these  defendants,  anil 
which  you  are  bound  to  try. 

Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  and  see  what  this  star-route  service  is. 
It  is  the  servire  performed  in  the  interest  of  tlie  Government  by  means 
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of  contract  with  its  citizens,  which  calls  upon  the  contractor  to  see 
that  the  mail  is  carried  in  the  various  sections  of  the  far  off  western 
country.  Each  contract  is  separate  and  single.  Each  contract  stands 
alone  by  itself  upon  its  own  foundation.  "No  one  contract  has  any  re- 
lation whatever  to  any  other.  Each  route  is  also  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct entity.  Each  route  has  a  geographical  location.  Each  route  ban 
a  name  or  number,  whichever  you  may  choose  to  call  it.  They  are  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  existences.  They  are  arranged  and  controlled  by 
separate  and  distinct  contracts.  The  letters  pertaining  to  one  in  no 
way  affect  or  interest  the  other,  but  they  stand  separate  and  alone,  and 
unless  they  are  brought  together  by  some  means  or  by  some  link,  by 
some  chain  that  encircles  and  surrounds  them,  they  must  be  viewed  as 
contracts  separate  and  distinct,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  each 
other.  The  Government  seek  to  establish  this  fact:  That  by  means  of 
some  indistinct  and  shadowy  agreement  which  they  say  was  entered 
into  aome^time,  and  somewhere,  and  by  some  one,  nineteen  contractu  were 
linked  in  some  way  together,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  the  sufferer  by  means  of  that  linking  together,  and  they  de- 
nominate it  a  cous])iracy. 

Now,  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as  a  matter  of  law,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  before  a  conspiracy  (;au  be  established  it  must  be  made 
clear  to  your  mind  how  a  conspiracy  came  about,  when  it  was  entered 
into,  who  were  its  members,  and  where  it  came  into  existence.  It  will 
not  do  to  take  these  matters  here  as  a  question  simply  of  suspicion.  It 
is  not  in  any  manner,  or  in  any  sense,  a  matter  of  suspicion.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  proof;  a  matter  that  must  be  proven  to  you  under  the  principles 
of  law,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  And,  unless  you  violate  the  sacred 
obligation  into  which  you  entered,  when  with  uplifted  hand  you  entered 
this  jury  box  and  swore  to  give  these  defendants  a  fair  trial,  you  must 
regard  this  law  and  see  whether  this  proof  reaches  the  point  that  I  have 
mentioned;  see  whether  there  is  in  all  these  matters  of  testimony  any 
conspiracy  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt;  for  the  defendants  are 
entitled  to  the  beneOt  of  all  doubts  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

Now,  gentlemen,  not  only  must  it  appear  as  a  matter  of  law  that  a 
conspiracy  is  established,  but  we  must  go  one  step  further,  and  it  must 
appear  as  a  matter  of  law,  and  matter  of  fact,  that  the  conspiracy  estab- 
lished by  the  evidence  is  the  conspiracy  set  forth  in  this  indictment,  and 
none  other.  When  a  man  is  being  tried  for  murder,  and  is  tried  for  the 
murder  of  AB,  he  cannot  be  convicted  for  the  murder  of  CD.  When 
a  man  is  indicted  for  larceny,  and  is  charged  with  taking  goods  that  are 
specifically  described,  and  the  proof  shows  that  other  go^s  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  indictment  have  been  taken,  the  jury  must  acquit.  So 
it  is  in  a  matter  of  conspiracy.  You  are  bound  not  only  to  find  that  a 
conspiracy  was  entered  into  here  beyond  the  reasonable  doubts  thrown 
around  the  defendants  by  the  law,  but  you  are  further  bound  to  find 
that  it  is  the  identical  conspirac^^  that  is  charged  in  this  indictment. 

Now,  this  indictment  charges  the  conspiracy  in  regard  to  nineteen 
separate  and  distinct  routes  of  the  postal  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  regard  to  those  particular  nineteen  separate  and  distinct  routCvS 
you  are  bound  to  find,  if  find  you  ciin  at  all,  from  this  testimony,  tbat 
the  conspiracy  was  entered  into.  The  combination  is  the  tree.  The  act 
of  defrauding  in  conspiracy  as  is  charged  in  this  indictment  is  the  fruit 
of  that  tree.  You  must  find  that  the  Iraud  charged  in  this  indictment 
was  committed,  and  was  committed  in  pursuance  of  this  conspiracy 
charged  in  the  indictment.  The  two  must  be  brought  home.  They  must 
be  linked  together  indissolubly  and  unavoidably  by  this  testimony  be- 
tbre  there  can  be  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
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Now,  geutlemen,  I  say  to  yoa,  when  was  this  conspiracy  entered  into? 
Do  yoa  know  I  You  have  heard  the  testimony  that  the  Government  had 
to  offer.  A  date  is  set  down  in  this  indictment  when  this  conspiracy  was 
entered  into,  is  there  a  man  apon  this  jnry  who  can  say  on  a  specific 
date,  make  it  what  yon  will,  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  entered  into  at 
that  time  or  that  it  existed  at  that  time  ?  Take  any  date  you  will ;  is 
there  any  man  here  who  can  say  that  this  conspiracy  was  entered  into 
and  fully  agreed  upon  when  the  bids  were  put  in  I  Can  they  say 
that  if  not  entered  into  before  the  bids  were  put  in,  it  was  entered 
into  after  the  bids  were  put  in  and  before  the  contracts  were  awarded. 
If  not,  can  they  say  it  was  entered  into  after  the  contracts  were  awarded 
and  before  the  expeditions  were  granted  ?  If  not,  then  can  they  say 
that  this  conspiracy  was  formed  after  the  expeditions  were  granted  and 
before  the  finding  of  this  indictment?  From  the  whole  mass  of  testi- 
mouj,  taken  as  it  is,  in  no  portion  of  it  can  you  find  one  single  scintilla 
of  evidence  that  will  enlight'en  you  upon  the  point  as  to  when  the  con- 
spiracy was  entered  into.    Nowhere  does  it  appear. 

Now,  gentlemen,  where  were  these  defendants  when  the  conspiracy 
was  entered  into?  Did  they  conspii'e  here?  Did  they  meet  here?  or 
if  they  did  not  meet  here,  did  they,  by  means  of  communications 
through  the  post  or  by  Iriends  or  otherwise,  come  to  an  understanding 
or  agreement  while  here?  Or  did  they  come  to  some  understanding  or 
agreement  in  some  far  oft'  western  city  or  town  as  to  what  they  should 
do  in  regard  to  these  nineteen  contracts?  Can  any  one  decide  that 
question  from  this  testimony? 

What  were  the  terms  of  this  conspiracy? — a  most  important  matter. 
If  gentlemen  are  entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  eaeh  member 
of  that  conspiracy  will  have  it  distinctly  and  emphatically  understood 
just  what  proportion  of  the  expense  he  has  to  bear,  and  what  propor- 
tion of  the  profits  are  to  result  to  him.  Is  there  anything  in  this  testi- 
mony which  proves  to  your  mind  that  this  conspiracy,  having  been 
entered  into,  if  it  was,  the  terms  were  understood  between  these  two 
parties?  Is  there  a  scintilla  of  evidence  anywhere  in  this  case  that 
will  satisfy  your  mind  upon  an/  one  of  these  points?  But,  gentlemen, 
it  will  not  do  for  you  to  be  satisfied  on  one  point  simply.  You  have 
^ot  to  know  when  the  crime  was  committed,  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, how  it  came  to  be  committed,  what  where  the  facts  and  princi- 
ples that  governed  it,  and  you  bave  got  to  know — for  this  is  what  you 
arc  sworn  to  find  out,  as  well  as  other  matters  that  I  have  mentioned — 
who  were  the  members  of  that  conspiracy.  All  of  these  things  should 
appear  to  you  by  the  testimony  in  this  case,  just  as  ])lain,  just  as  clear, 
just  as  distinct  as  would  be  the  fact  if  some  one  had  been  killed  on  a 
•charge  of  murder,  or  that  goods  had  been  stolen  on  a  charge  of  larceny. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  some  things  charged  in  this  indictment 
that  are  of  a  specific  and  definite  nature.  In  an  indictment  you  must 
charge  in  some  way  something  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  a  crime  has 
been  committed.  You  must  set  forth  somehow  that  the  crime  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  parties  who  are  defendants.  You  must,  in  other  words, 
show  the  means  by  which  a  criminal  result  was  attained,  and  in  this 
indictment  they  have  undertaken  to  set  out  the  means  by  which  the 
criminal  results  charged  therein  were  attained.  First  they  tell  you  that 
there  were  petitions;  second,  that  there  were  affidavits;  third,  that 
there  were  orders;  fourth,  and  the  last  means,  that  there  were  untrue 
jackets.  Now  letuslook,  withthe  view  of  inquiring  whether  aconspiracy 
has  been  established  or  not,  to  see  whether  there  is  even  any  proof  of  a 
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conspiracy.  Let  us  look  at  the  testimony  briefly,  for  I  can  sx>eak  only 
briefly  to  you,  not  having  been  able  to  use  my  eyes  and  read  this  testi- 
mony myself.  Let  us  consider  briefly  whether  the  testimony  in  this 
case  establishes,  or  tends  to  establish,  the  charge  set  forth  in  this  in- 
dictment. I  simply  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  words 
contained  in  the  indictment.  The  indictment  charges  that  these  de- 
fendants^— 

unlawfally  did  iraadnlently  aud  malicioasly  combine^  oonfederate,  conspire,  and  ftn^ae- 
together  between  and  amongst  themselves,  by  means  of  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey^ 
John  R.  Miner,  John  M.  PecK,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  and  Montfort  C. 
Serdell,  then  and  there  fraudulently  to  write,  siffu,  and  cause  and  procure  to  be 
written  and  signed,  a  lar^e  number  of  fraudulent  Tetters  and  communications,  and 
false  and  fraudulent  petitions  and  applications  to  the  Postmaster- General,  for  ad- 
ditional service  and  increase  of  expedition  on  and  upon  each  of  the  hereinbetbre  men- 
tioued,  numbered,  and  described  post-routes. 

Then  the  petitions  were  false.    That  is  ,the  first  statement,  that  is 
the  flrst  charge  contained  in  this  indictment  as  the  means  by  which  this 
agreement  is  said  to.  have  been  executed.    Now,  gentlemen,  you  have 
seen  the  petitions  which  have  been  brought  here.    You  have  examined 
them;  they  have  been  read  to  you.    Tell  me  if  there  appears  from  the 
evidence  in  this  case  a  single  route  that,  so  far  as  the  petitions  are 
concerned,  is  not  fully  sustained,  and  that  does  not  convince  your  mind 
that  they  are  the  genuine  expression  of  the  wants  of  the  people.     I 
know  it  has  been  said  here  that  there  have  been  some  alterations  in 
these  petitions.    What  are  the  alterations?    In  what  particular  have 
these  petitions  been  altered,  if  altered  at  all  f    Why,  you  will  find  here 
that  a  grciit  parade  has  been  made  of  a  petition  in  which  were  the  words 
"  quicker  time."    "  Quicker  time,"  they  say,  was  written  in  afterwards — 
written  by  the  same  hand,  but  written  afterwards.    ITow  do  they  know 
that  it  was  written  afterwards  ?    Have  they  produced  a  witness  who 
tells  you  it  was  written  afterwards  f    Not  one.    I  say  to  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  that  the  fact  that  ''quicker  time"  is  there  and  the  ftirther 
fact  that  it  appears  in  some  instances  in  writing  a  shade  darker  is  no 
evidence  whatever  to  satisfy  your  mind  or  the  mind  of  any  single  per- 
son, who  is  honest  and  candid,  that  those  words  ** quicker  time"  were 
introduced  after  the  petiticm  was  signed.    I  know  not  who  has  ha<l 
charge  of  these  petitions  since  they  have  been  in  the  files  of  the 
department,  and  I  do  not  mean  here  to  pass  any  insinuation  in  what 
I  am  about  to  say  upon  any  single  individual  at  all ;  but  I  do  say 
this:   If  you  moisten  a  piece  of  blotting-pai)er  and  put  it  upon  a 
piece  of  writing,  written  weeks,  months,  years  ago,  that  that  place 
where  the  moistened  blotting-paper,  or  any  moist  substance,  is  placed 
will  leave  the  handwriting  darker  than  it  was  before.     Now,  I  do 
not  say  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  anybody  has  done  that, 
1  do  not  say  to  you  that  that  is  the  solution  of  this  question.    I  think, 
probably,  that  it  was  simply  an  accident.    I  think,  probably,  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  pen  and  the  thick  condition  of  the 
ink  at  the  time  it  was  written.   Yet,  it  is  as  easy  a  thiug  to  do  as  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  imagine,  to  make  these  petitions  appear  to  have 
been  changed  or  altered.  '*  Quicker  time.^    "  Faster  timeJ^    The  two  woixls 
only,  nowhere  appearing  to  be  foreign  to  the  text  of  the  petitions,  but 
in  exact  accord  with  what  the  petitions  in  other  portions  of  them  stjite 
are  the  wants  of  the  i>eople.    And  yet,  to  sustain  this  charge  agaiust 
these  defendants,  the  prosecution  have  adoi)ted  this  week  subterfuge 
and  argued  gravely  to  you  that  Miner  or  lierdell  or  somebody  else  un- 
known, probably  made  these  alterations.    Ah,  to  what  straits,  to  what 
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extremities  must  si  prosecation  be  pat  tbat  will  descend  to  sach  argu- 
ments as  these. 

Again,  they  produce  another  petition,  in  which  they  say  that  the 
wordB  "schedule  13  hours"  were  introduced,  and  it  turns  out  that 
among  the  other  petitions  on  the  same  route,  the  very  exi)edition  that  is 
mentioned  in  the  petition,  the  very  "  schedule  thirteen  hours,"  is  in  fact 
asked  for,  is  in  fact  demanded  by  the  other  petitioners  and  citizens 
who  have  asked  the  expedition  upon  that  route.  I  say  to  you,  gentle- 
men, take  each  route  and  view  the  petitions  of  the  whole  and  upon  the 
testimony  borne  b^*^  those  petitions  alone  you  will  find  ample  ground 
for  the  orders  that  were  msuie  expediting  the  service  and  increasing  the 
trips;  We  are  not  here  to  split  hairs,  we  are  not  here  to  be  technical ; 
but  the  great  question  is,  did  those  petitions  represent  the  voice  of  the 
people.  They  have  come  here  to  you  from  the  grassy  slopes  of  l^ew 
Mexico^  they  have  come  from  the  fertile  fields  of  Nebraska,  they 
have  come  from  the  woody  fastnesses  of  Montana,  from  the  vales  of 
California,  from  the  rushing  waters  of  Oregon,  and  they  spoke  with  no 
uncertain  voice  when  they  said  to  General  Brady,  "  We  want  expedition, 
we  want  increase  of  service." 

In  addition  to  these  petitions,  gentlemen,  upon  this  witness  stand, 
at  the  instance  of  the  defendants,  have  come  Senators  and  members  of 
Congress,  gladly,  quickly,  earnestly,  and  they  tell  you  that  these  petitions 
did  represent  the  voice  of  the  people  of  the  great  West,  who  demanded 
more  mail  facilities  and  quicker  time.  They  at  least  father  these  peti- 
these  petitions;  they  at  least  stand  before  this  jury  and  the  country  as  be- 
tween these  petitions  and  the  charge  contained  in  this  indictment,  and 
tbey  denounce  that  charge  as  false  and  uncalled  for.  Talk  to  me  about 
a  little  alteration.  Talk  about  two  words  interlined.  It  is  preiK)ster- 
ous  and  unreasonable.  There  was  no  cause  for  such  act«.  Men  do  not 
alter  petitions  or  change  papers  that  are  to  be  filed  in  the  departments 
without  cause.  It  was  easy  to  obtain  petitions.  Why!  Because  the 
X>eople  wanted  the  mails.  It  was  easy  to  obtain  a  statement  from  the 
people  of  what  they  wanted,  because  the  demand  existed  there,  and  it 
is  because  of  that  fact  tbat  tbese  petitions  are  here,  and  it  is  because  of 
that  fiM!t  that  the  orders  expediting  these  routes  were  made. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  appears  that  the  next  matter  that  is  embrjiced  in 
this  indictment  is  affidavits.  The  means,  first,  were  petitions.  The 
second  means  are  false  affidavits,  so  charged.  Now  what  is  the  office, 
what  is  the  purpose  of  an  affidavit  upon  these  routes  when  an  expedi- 
tion is  granted!  It  is  to  settle  definitely  between  the  department  and 
the  Government  the  amount  of  pay.  There  has  got  to  be  a  definite 
settlement  and  understanding  somewhere.  Whenever  there  is  a  route 
increased  or  expedited  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  affidavit 
made,  and  that  affidavit  must  state,  in  case  of  expedition,  at  least  the 
number  of  men  and  horses,  or  animals,  whichever  word  may  be  desired 
as  most  correctly  expressing  the  meaning.  They  must  state  the  number 
of  men  and  animals  that  are  required  by  the  service  at  the  time  the  expe- 
dition is  granted,  and  the  number  that  will  be  required  after  the  expedi- 
tion goes  into  effect.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  perfectly  plain  to  me  and 
must  be  to  every  one  that  in  both  of  these  matters  the  affidavits  are 
mere  estimates  and  nothing  else.  The  first  statement  contained 
in  the  affidavit  as  to  what  is  the  number  of  men  and  horses  used 
as  well  as  the  last  statement  of  the  number  of  men  and  horses 
to  be  used  are  simply  nothing  else  but  estimates.  A  con- 
tractor who  tells  you  the  number  of  men  and  horses  now  in  use  by 
actually  going  and  counting  the  number  of  men  and  horses  in  service 
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upon  the  roates  at  this  time  may  be  in  danger  of  defrauding  himseif. 
Why  I    Because  the  number  of  men  and  horses  used  in  some  seasons, 
and  the  number  of  men  and  horses  used  in  other  seasons  changes  and 
varies.    It  requires  more  men  and  it  requires  more  horses  in  the  wint^ir 
season,  when  the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  than  it  requires  iu 
the  dry  summer  sunshine  when  the  traveling  is  good.    Xow,  an  expedi- 
tion that  takes  places  in  the  summer,  and  the  exact  number  of  men  and 
hDrses  actually  used  in  the  balmy  summer  days,  when  you  can  go  over 
the  route  easily,  is  made  the  basis  of  the  expedition,  and  the  number 
estimated  to  be  required  is  given  and  the. pay  made  up  from  that'.     The 
contractor  will  find  that  as  between  the  two  there  will  be  a  great  difter- 
once.    The  true  theory,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  is  that  the  esti- 
mates are  made  at  first  covering  the  men  and  horses  that  will  be  used, 
say,  upon  a  contract  period  of  a  year.    Take  the  average  number  for  a 
year,  for  the  whole  service  as  near  as  you  can  get  it,  for  service  in  winter 
and  for  service  in  summer,  make  an  average  between  the  two,  and  then 
tell  in  that  affidavit  what  amount  of  men  and  horses  were  needed  to  run 
the  route  upon  the  then  schedule  and  trips. 

Again,  when  the  question  of  expedition  is  to  be  considered,  when  the 
time  is  to  be  reduced,  then  your  oath  must  be  nothing  but  an  estimate 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  matter.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  serv- 
ice it  sometimes  appears,  as  it  has  in  this  testimony,  to  be  connected 
with  the  service  of  carrying  passengers  and  express  njatter.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  service,  the  statements  made  by  these  oaths  muj$t 
appear  to  be  nothing  but  estimates.  They  are  nothing  but  estimates. 
They  are  estimates  that  are  agreed  upon,  and  stated  as  an  honest  and 
fair  conclusion,  and  nothing  else ;  an  estimate  that  the  contractor  thinks 
to  be  r.ght  and  just;  an  estimate  that  the  Government  officer  must  ac- 
cept as  right  and  just  for  the  interests  of  the  Government. 

!N^ow,  why  must  they  accept  it?    For  this  reason,  because,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  there  is  a  clause  in  all  these  contracts,  which  seems  to  have 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked,  that  gives  these  contractors  the  power 
to  throw  down  the  service;  and  if  General  Brady,  sitting  in  his  office 
here  in  Washington,  should   say  to  Mr.  Dorsey  or  Mr.  Miner  or  Mr. 
Yaile,  "Your  oath  appears  to  state  the  number  of  horses  too  low  in  one 
instance,  and  too  high  in  the  other,  and  it  makes  your  pay  proportion- 
ately too  large"  Mr.  Dorsey  or  Mr.  Miner  or  Mr.  Yaile  could  replv, 
^'  General  Brady,  I  throw  down  the  contract  unless  you  accept  it  upon 
those  terms."    The  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  is  bound  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  contractors,  or  he  is  bound  to  run  the  risk  of 
the  service  being  abandoned  by  the  contractors.    It  is  a  matter  of  a 
bargain  whenever  there  is  expedition  aud  whenever  there  is  an  increase. 
It  becomes  a  matter  of  a  bargain  between  the  contractors  and  the  Sec- 
ond Assistant  Postmaster-General.    Tlie  oaths  are  estimates,  and  I  say 
to  you  that  1  do  not  care  whether  they  a])pear  to  have  been  altered  or 
erased  in  some  particular  or  not.     In  the  general  testimony,  as  has  been 
given,  they  app«  ar  to  have  been  made  honestly  aud  fairly  by  honest 
and  fair  men.    There  are  eighteen  affidavits,  and  on  sixteen  in  some 
parts  there  are  some  erasures.    Of  course   there  would  be  enisures. 
Why  !    Because  it  was  a  subject  of  consideration  with  the  department 
and  it  was  a  subject  of  consideration  with  the  contractors.    The  con- 
tractors who  made  those  oaths  were  not  the  persons  who  were  there 
and  counted  the  number  of  horses  and  number  of  the  men.    They  hi\d 
to  depend  upon  the  information  of  others  that  came  to  them  from  the 
far  West.     Of  course,  there  would  be  alterations  and  erasures.     I  deny 
to  you,  however,  that  there  is  any  testimony  that  can  establish  in  the 
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mind  of  any  reasonable  man  the  fact  that  a  single  oath  or  a  single  pro- 
portionate incrtfase  was  beyond  reason  or  beyond  what  was  jnst,  consid- 
cring  the  wants  of  the  service.  The  testimony  here  fails  utterly  to  es- 
tablish any  such  state  of  afitairs. 

Again,  there  have  been  orders  by  Brady,  and  the  prosecution  say 
that  they  were  illegal.  The  same  prosecution  argue  bravely  to  you  be- 
cause upon  the  face  of  the  orders  themselves  they  appear  to  be  proper, 
and  there  appears  the  proportionate  increase  and  the  proporiionate  pay, 
that  therefore  the  onler  was  a  fraud,  and  that  General  Brady  knew  it 
was  a  fraud.  Gentlemen,  the  first  instinct  of  any  man,  I  care  not 
whether  he  be  an  officer  of  the  Government  or  the  humblest  and  lowest 
person  existing  in  your  community,  the  first  instinct  of  human  nature 
when  about  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  is  concealment.  In  this  case,  so  far 
from  that  fact  being  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
Si  fraud  known  to  Brady,  it  appears  as  the  absolute,  overwhelming  proof 
that  Brady  regarded  it  as  correct  and*  just,  and  that  he  was  willing  to 
stand  by  it  and  to  put  it  upon  the  records  of  the  department.  And  he 
did  it,  not  sneakingly,  not  concealing  the  matter,  but  in  a  manly,  open, 
straightforward  way,  just  as  an  honest  officer  should  do  an  official  act 
when  representing  the  Govenimeiit  of  the  United  States.  And  that  is  not 
all.  Notonly upon  these jackets,astheyhavebeenbroughthere,butupon 
the  journal  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  the  journal  that  wasciaily  read 
by  the  Postmaster-General  and  daily  signed  by  him  appear  also  the  ex- 
j)editions  that  were  granted,  the  terms  of  the  expeditions,  the  amount 
of  pay  that  was  given  to  the  contractor,  and  the  amount  of  pay  given  to 
the  subcontractor.  The  Postmaster-General  is  not  to  be  considered  here 
as  a  person  without  knowledge  and  without  sense.  He  is,  as  you  know, 
a  i>er8on  of  honesty,  a  person  of  sound  discretion,  a  person  of  careful 
judgment,  a  person  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  interests  of  the  postal 
service.  That  Postmaster-General  in  despite  of  the  feeble  attempt  that 
has  been  made  in  this  testimony  to  belittle  him,  and  to  prove  that  he 
did  not  read  these  matters  carefully,  it  appears  from  the  whole  mass  of 
this  testimony,  knew  that  these  orders  were  made,  and  not  only  knew 
it,  but  I  say  i  believe  that  he  approved  every  one.  Every  order  passed 
before  him.  If  they  were  not  approved  by  him  why  did  he  not  stop 
them  ?  He  is  a  man  of  sense.  He  is  a  man  of  integrity.  He  is  a  man 
of  discretion.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent  judgment.  He  knew  the  wants 
of  the  people.  If  he  had  not  intended  that  these  orders  should  be  made, 
if  Brady  was  going  beyond  his  power,  if  Brady  was  in  league  with  the 
contractors,  if  Brady  was  carrying  on  a  fraud,  Postmaster-General  Key 
must  have  oeen  aware  of  the  fact,  and  Postmaster-General  Key  as  an 
honest  man  would  have  stopped  it.  Postmaster-General  Key  as  an 
honest  man  knew  that  the  increases  were  honestly  made,  that  the  expe- 
ditions were  called  for,  and  he  permitted  them  to  go  on ;  nay,  he  fath- 
ered them.  That  is  the  condition  of  affairs  in  regard  to  these  so-called 
illegal  onlers. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  General  Brady  was  in  league  with  these  con- 
tractors in  the  matter  of  remissions  of  fines.  The  plan  was,  as  near  as 
I  can  understand  it,  that  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  subcontractors  were 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  service,  justly  and  properly 
made  so  by  the  terms. of  their  contract,  and  also  made  responsible  to 
the  department  for  fines  if  they  failed  to  perform  the  service,  that 
Brady  fined  and  deducted  from  their  pay  a  large  amount  of  money. 
Understand,  now,  gentlemen,  they  assume  that  Brady  was  in  a  conspir- 
acy and  had  ordered  these  increases  and  expeditions.  Now  they  say 
that  another  part  of  the  same  conspiracy  was  to  fine  the  subcontractors 
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and  to  prevent  them  practically  from  carrying  out  the  service.    Is  not 
that  rather  Bhort-sighted  policy  f    If  they  were  in  league  together,  if  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  did  make  these  increases  throug-h 
a  conspiracy,  why  shoald  he  attempt  to  break  up  the  service  by  fines 
upon  the  subcontractor  and  thus  call  attention  to  it  f    Better  let  the 
subcontractors  go  along.    Better  allow  the  fines  to  be  remitted,   or 
never  to  be  imposed.    Better  seek  to  make  excuses  and  let  the  matters 
go  quietly  along,  so  that  there  should  be  no  investigation  into  them.    I 
say  to  you  that  General  Brady,  in  every  instance  where  it  was  proper 
for  him  to  do,  in  every  instance^  where  the  law  called  upon  him  to  do  so, 
imposed  fines  and  made  deductions  regardless  of  whom  he  hit  or  whom  he 
hurt.  The  testimony  is  overwhelmingly  in  his  fa  vor  that  no  such  arrange- 
ment or  agreement  was  ever  known  to  him.    And  gentlemen,  what  do 
they  advance  as  proof  that  there  was  su(5h  an  arrangement?    They  say  to 
you  gravely  here  that  there  were  upon  these  nineteen  contracts  during 
the  time  of  the  service  of  General  Brady  one  hundred  and  twenty'- five 
or  thirty  thousand  dollars,  in  round  numbers,  assessed  against  these 
subcontnuitors  for  fines  and  deductions,  on  account  of  failures  to  per- 
form the  service.    Then,  as  the  proof  that  Brady  was  in  league  with 
these  contractors,  they  tell  you  that  twenty  five  or  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, I  forget  the  exact  amount,  was  remitted.    A  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  fines  imposed,  and  twenty-five  or 
thirty  thousand  dollars  remitted  on  cause  shown;  and  yet  they  say  that 
because  tbat  is  shown  General  Brady  was  in  a  conspiracy  in  regard  to 
the  remission  of  these  fines,  and  got  50  per  cent.     Why,  if  there  was  50 
per  cent,  to  be  given  to  Brady  you  would  expect  to  find,  and  any  reavson- 
able  njan  would  expect  to  find  Brady  remitting  every  where  he  could.  You 
would  ex])ect  to  find  instead  of  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousau(i  dol- 
lars remitted,  that  out  of  $125,000  imposed,  there  would  be  at  least 
$100,000  remitted.     If  a  man  was  getting  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  re 
raitted,  and  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  remit,  why  would  he  fail  to  remit 
at  least  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  whole  sum  1  named  ?    Tiie  tes- 
tiniony   shows   to  you  that  in  many  instances    the  contractors  and 
the   subeontracrors,  tlirough  their  agents,  and   through  their  attor- 
neys, and  by  various  means,  by   affidavits,  by  effort,  and  by  every 
influence  that  they  could  bring  to  bear,  endeavored  again,  and  again, 
and  again,  to  get  Brady  to  remit  fines  and  to  remit  deductions,  and  Brady 
refused  to  do  it.    Mr.  Vaile  said  "  When  I  apj)ealed  to  him  and  told  him 
that  I  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  some  failures,  and  when  1  told  him 
it  was  on  Jiccount  of  the  weather,  on  account  of  hostile  Indians,  and  on 
account  of  a  thousand  and  one  circumstances  that  are  the  practical  dif- 
ficulties in  these  routes — when  I  told  him  this  and  made  affidavit  to  it, 
and  when  I  proved  it,  Brady  sat  there,  and  all  the  answer  I  could  get  from 
him,  notwithstanding  this  appeal,  was  a  grunt ;  nothing  else."    Brady 
grunted.    Vaile  says  he  was  treated  so  badly,  his  efforts  were  received 
with  such  contempt,  in  other  words,  that  he  never  afterwards  ap- 
proached General  Brady  upon  the  subject.    And  yet  they  say  to  you 
that  with  Vaile  General  Brad^^  had  the  corrupt  agreement  that  he  was 
to  get  one-half  of  the  remissione.    If  he  had  he  would  have  grunted  yes, 
instead  of  grunted  no.     These  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  no 
sophistical  argument  made  any  by  person  can  blind  them  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  whole  world. 

Again  they  say  to  you  as  another  portion  of  the  means  of  this  cou- 
spiracy  that  Turner,  whose  name  is  almost  forgotten  in  this  case,  made 
the  faise  entry  on  jackets.  The  gentleman  who  last  addressed  yon  as 
an  instance  of  the  false  entry,  and  as  a  matter  showing  the  corruption 
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of  Turnery  and  bringing  him  in  with  these  other  conspirators,  and  as  a 
matter  upon  which  yon  should  find  your  verdict  against  him  said  that 
** respectfully  represented"  was  written  "earnestly  recommended;'^ 
'the  words  "respectfully  ask  for  an  increase"  in  a  letter  or  in  a 
X>etition  were  made  "  earnestly  ask  for  an  increase "  on  the  jacket* 
l^ell,  is  it  not  possible  for  a  person  to  be  earnest  and  to  be  respectful ! 
Did  not  the  i)etition  or  the  letter,  whatfever  it  may  have  been — I  have 
not  read  it ;  you  have  heard  it  read — earnestly  ask  for  it !  If  it  asked  at 
all,  it  asked  earnestly.  It  was  not  the  only  petition ;  it  was  not  the  only 
letter ;  it  was  not  the  only  communication  as  to  that  route.  And  I  say 
to  you,  although  I  have  not  read  it,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  pe- 
tition or  letter,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  properly  and  justly 
indorsed  when  Mr.  Turner  indorsed  it.  Sitting  there,  however,  in  the 
department  if  he  made  a  mistake  in  the  use  of  a  word,  if  it  could  not 
fairly  have  been  "  earnestly,"  but  ought  properly  in  this  matter  to  have 
been  "respectfully,"  is  Mr.  Turner  to  be  convicted  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  such  a  clerical  error  as  that  ?  Does  it  not  appear  to  you. 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  this  is  simply  another  of  those  strained 
efforts,  another  of  those  weak  suspicions  that  have  been  floating  around 
this  court- room  since  the  1st  day  of  June!  Nothing  else ;  nothing  else* 
Again,  pa4$sing  from  these  orders  of  Brady  and  the  untrue  jackets  of 
Turner  and  the  petitions  and  the  affidavits,  they  come  here  and  tell  you 
that  these  contractors  must  have  been  in  league  with  Brady,  because 
they  seemed  to  know  expedition  was  going  to  be  granted.  That  is  the 
next  strong  argument.  That  is  the  next  forcible  statement.  They  must 
ha\  e  been  in  a  conspiracy,  or  otherwise  they  never  would  have  known 
that  expedition  was  likely  to  be  granted.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  had 
they  not  ears  f  Had  they  not  what  this  prosecution,  I  must  say,  seems 
to  lack,  common  sense  f  Do  not  these  contractors  kjiow  when  they  enter 
into  a  contract  that  they  must  inform  themselves  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition and  circumstances  touching  the  [wrformance  of  i  hat  contract  ? 
Do  they  not  know  they  must  become  informed  in  regard  to  the  wants 
of  the  people  on  the  mail  route  that  they  have  taken  and  which  they 
have  undertaken  to  supply!  Dave  they  not  the  right  to  examine  into 
the  wants  of  the  people  on  each  of  these  routes  to  see  whether  it  is 
proper  that  there  should  be  increase  or  not !  Have  they  not  ears  to  hear  f 
Then,  why  should  they  not  hear,  and  hear  very  well !  They  could  hear 
it  from  the  communications  with  the  subcontractors.  They  could  hear  it 
from  people  in  the  far  West.  They  could  hear  it  from  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Senators  who  reside  in  these  States  and  Territories  where 
the  expeditions  were  about  to  be  ordered.  They  could  hear  it  as  well- 
informed  men  through  the  press.  They  could  hear  it,  and  it  was  proper 
that  they  should  hear  it,  from  the  department,  and  every  time  they  heard 
it  it  was  their  duty,  if  they  regarded  the  interest  of  the  x)eople,  it  was 
their  duty  if  the3"  regarded  their  own  interest,  to  see  that  the  applica- 
tions were  duly  and  properly  made  to  the  department,  to  consult  with 
the  department,  to  ask  what  expedition  was  probable,  to  inquire  and  to 
informthemselves  whether  expedition  ought  to  bemade  to  thirty-six  hours 
or  to  forty-eight  hours.  It  was  their  duty  to  look  at  the  various  connec- 
tions between  the  terminal  points  of  a  route.  It  was  theirduty  to  inform 
themselves  generally  and  fully  upon  all  these  points,  and  then  they 
were  in  a  condition  to  say,  "  I  believe  that  the  department  will  exi>edite 
this  schedule  t4)  thirty-six  hours  instead  of  forty  eight  hours,"  as  some 
other  people  seemed  to  think  would  be  done.  Then  there  were  ques- 
tions between  parties,  it  may  be  upon  these  routes  where  some  people 
would  think  forty-eight  hours  enough  and  others  would  think  thirty- 
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three  hours  would  be  better.    They  were  in  a  i>osition  to  judge.    Tliey 
were  in  a  position  to  represent  to  the  department  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple.   They  were  in  a  position  to  see  and  know  that  the  probabilities 
were  that  the  expedition  would  be  made  to  thirty-three  hours  and  not 
to  forty -four  hours.    It  is  but  the  exercise  of  common  sense,  it  is  l>ut 
the  exercise  of  common  judgment.    It  is  not  the  fruit  of  a  conspiracy, 
and  it  does  not  in  any  way  tend  to  show  a  conspiracy  or  a  corrupt  un- 
derstanding at  all.    As  an  instance  of  this  argument,  they  say  that  &t 
one  time,  I  think  on  the  Bismarck  and  Tongue  River  route,  more  ranciies 
were  built  than  probably  were  needed  as  the  rout«  was  then  run.    Why, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  Bismarck  and  Tongue  River  route  was  a  roate 
between  two  terminal  points  going  through  a  wilderness,  and  it  was 
•destined  to  become  a  mail  route  that  supplied  points  up  in  Oregon  from 
points  herein  the  East.    It  prevented  them  from  being  obliged  to  sen^ 
the  mails  around  here  some  six  or  eight  hundred  miles  out  of  their  way. 
Now,  does  it  require  any  judgment ;  does  it  require  any  corrupt  con- 
spiracy to  know  that  when  you  establish  that  route  there  the  mail 
would  begin  to  go  there  because  it  would  go  quicker ;  to  know  that  it 
would  become  a  through  mail;  to  know  that  the  wants  of  the  people 
would  in  a  short  time  call  for  an  expedition  there,  ay,  to  know  that  the 
wantfi  of  the  Army,  for  that  portion  of  the  country  was  filled  with  hostile 
Indians,  would  demand  an  increase  and  expedition  of  trips!    And,  as 
men  far  sighted,  men  of  judgment,  bound  as  they  were  to  execute  this 
-contract  faithfully,  was  it  not  their  duty  to  put  in  more  ranches  than 
were  absolutely  necessary  upon  the  schedule  of  time  then  existing!    Oh, 
«uch  weak  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  not  to  be  considered  for  one 
moment  by  brains  and  intelligence. 

Again,  it  is  comx)lained  that  the  service  where  the  increases  were 
made  was  arranged  by  General  Brady,  at  pro  rata,  and  that  Brady  must 
have  known  that  a  pro  rata  increase  gave  the  contractor  a  little  more 
money  than  tlie  service  actually  cost  him.  Now,  suppose  that  you  had 
entered  into  a  coji tract  to  perform  a  service  for  $3,000,  and  it  actually 
€Ost  you  to  perform  that  service  $5,000,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  said  to  you  "  We*  propose  to  i)ut  on  inst^ead  of  one  trip 
three  trips  more."  You  are  losing  then,  $2,000  upon  that  contract. 
Three  trips  more  put  on  would  rob  you  of  $6,000  more  upon  that  basis, 
unless  it  wa«  made  pro  rata.  Unless  it  was  made  pro  rata  you  could 
not  carry  out  the  contract.  You  would  become  bankrupt ;  therefore, 
the  contractor,  who  had  the  power  to  give  up  the  contract,  insisted,  as 
he  had  a  right  to  insist,  that  the  pay  should  be  pro  rata.  The  pay  ought 
to  be  granted  to  them  openly  and  publicly,  and  the  pay  ought  to  be 
granted  to  them  generously,  for  they  were  taking  great  risks.  They 
were  peforming  a  service  that  involved  danger,  that  involved  risk  t-o 
capital,  risk  to  health,  and  risk  to  life.  And  yet  as  one  of  the  reasons 
that  Brady  knew  of  this  conspiracy  he  is  blamed  because  he  gave  them 
in  twelve  instances  pro  rata,  and  in  the  others  he  higgled  over  it,  and 
bargained  with  them,  and  reduced  them  to  less  than  pro  rata.  Here 
wa.s  a  man  in  the  conspiracy.  Here  was  a  man  getting  a  percentage  of 
increases  and  exi)editions  from  the  contractors:  and  yet,  on  some  of 
these  routes,  you  find  that  same  man  higgling  with  the  contractors  and 
beating  them  down,  and  actually  making  them  take  the  contract  for  ex- 
pedition and  increases  for  less  than  pro  rata,  when  pro  rata  was  the  legal 
pay. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  spent  more  time  than  I  int-ended  upon  this 
question  of  contracts.  I  wish  to  say  one  single  word  more  in  regard  to 
them.    I  say  to  you,  and  I  believe  I  am  correct,  that  of  the  number  of 
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oontracts  that  were  awai'ded  to  Miner,  John  W.  Dorsey,  Boone,  and 
Peck,  on  their  bidding — some  hundred  and  thirty-four — I  believe  it  is 
shown  by  the  testimony  here  that  there  are  some  thirty-two  of  these 
oontracts  in  the  name  of  John  W.  Dorsey  or  S.  W.  Dorsey  and  that  as  to 
Vaile  and  Miner  there  are  some  sixty.  So  that  as  to  the  parties  who 
are  defendants  in  this  case  there  are  at  least,  if  I  recollect  correctly^ 
ninety-odd  contracts  with  the  Government.  They  had  at  least  ninety- 
odd  contracts  with  the  Government.  Now,  out  of  those  ninety-odd 
contracts  with  the  Government  there  are  how  many  embraced  in  this 
prosecution  ?  Nineteen.  Why  !  I  cannot  tell  you,  gentlemen.  I  would 
not  be  permitted  to  argue  from  this  evidence  to  tell  you  why.  But  if 
those  other  seventy-odd  contracts  were  in  evidence  here  I  believe  it 
would  appear  that  the  Government  selected  out  of  these  contracts  such 
as  they  thought  would  answer  their  purpose  and  charged  the  conspiracy 
as  to  them.  I  believe  I  have  a  right  from  the  evidence  in  this  case  to 
say  that  it  looks  as  if  the  Government  selected  out  these  nineteen  be* 
cause  they  thought  in  regard  to  them  they  could  prove  more  irregular- 
ities, they  could  prove  something  that  would  bear  the  semblance  and 
appearance  of  irregularity.  Although  there  were  ninety -odd  contracts, 
and  possibly  more  with  these  defendants,  although  the  Government 
knew  that  there  was  that  large  number,  yet  they  picked  out  these  nine- 
teen only. 

Now,  1  say  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  you  may  take  ninety- 
odd  contracts  with  ninety -odd  contractors  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States — ^I  don't  care  whether  they  be  mail  routes,  or  whether 
they  be  contracts  for  building  post-offices  or  any  other  buildings  under 
the  Government,  or  for  any  public  improvement — and  out  of  that  num- 
ber yon  can  pick  out  nineteen  with  as  many  or  more  irregularities  than 
are  presented  in  the  contracts  which  hav^e  been  picked  out  and  paraded 
before  you  here  charged  in  this  conspiracy.  I  can  say  that  to  do  this, 
if  there  was  a  conspiracy  at  all,  each  conspiracy  attache4l  to  each  single 
contract,  t^  each  single  route,  with  its  definite  name  and  number,  had 
its  definite  agreement,  and  I  say  to  pick  out  from  these  ninety-odd  con- 
tracts nineteen  contracts  is  an  unfair  and  pernicious  practice  on  the  part 
of  a  public  prosecutor,  I  do  not  care  who  that  prosecutor  may  be. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  but  two  other  points  to  which  I  desire  to 
call  your  attention.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  so-called 
confession  made  by  Eerdell,  and  I  also  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Walsh ;  but  first  in  regard  to  Mr.  Berdell.  The  Attorney- 
General  has  testified  t.o  you  the  statements  that  have  been  made  by  lier- 
dell  in  detail.  Senator  Clayton  testified  in  regard  to  it,  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral James  testified  in  regard  to  it.  It  seems  that  Clayton  was  the  person 
who  was  first  spoken  to,  James  the  second,  and  Wayne  MacVeagh,  the 
Attorney-General,  the  third. 

Now  the  question  that  1  desire  to  present  to  you  in  regard  to  Mr.  Eer- 
dell, and  the  one  that  I  take  it  is  to  be  considered  fairly  by  you,  is  simply- 
this:  Was  Eerdell  telling  the  truth.  That  is  all.  Mr.  Eerdell  was  not 
sworn.  Mr.  EerdelPs  statement  was  not  taken  down  in  writing,  which 
is  a  circumstance  quite  singular  to  me,  but  true  nevertheless.  His  con- 
fession was  made,  if  it  is  a  confession,  and  I  desire  to  call  particular 
attention  to  this  at  this  time  because  it  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
It  was  made  about  the  1st  of  June,  1881 — about  a  year  ago.  Is  it 
true  f  That  is  the  main  question  for  consideration.  Was  he  there  tell- 
ing the  truth  f  Well,  it  seems  to  me,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  if  you 
look  at  the  testimony  of  the  person  to  whom  he  first  spoke  in  regard  to 
this,  that  you  will  see  that  Mr.  Eerdell  had  a  motive.    Mr.  Clayton,  in 
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his  testimony,  says  that  Berdell  bad  a  father-in-law.  The  father-io- 
law  wanted  a  position.  Berdell  had  an  interest  in  some  claim  kno^n 
as  the  Jennings  claim.  Berdell  wanted  that  claim  paid.  So  that  SLp 
least  from  this  testimony  Mr.  Berdell,  when  he  went  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  and  to  the  Attorney-General,  was  a  man  talking  with  an  ax  to 
grind.  He  was  a  man  who  had  an  interest.  He  was  not  making  a  fair 
and  candid  statement,  perhaps,  for  I  have  no  right  to  go  any  further 
than  that.  This  ax  to  grind,  this  desire  for  the  position,  this  desire  for 
the  payment  of  that  claim,  may  have  influenced  his  mind.  It  is  Big- 
nificant,  at  least,  and  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  tlie 
Attorney -General  say^s  that  shortly  afterwards  he  heard  that  he  retracted 
it,  it  becomes  doubly  significant. 

Hoirever,  when  Berdell  made  this  statement,  did  he  say  anything- 
about  the  nineteen  contracts  contained  in  this  indictment !    Was  there 
one  word  mentioned  by  him,  either  to  Clayton  or  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  or  to  the  Attorney-General,  in  regard  to  the  nineteen  contracts 
embraced  in  this  indictmenti    Not  one.    He  never  spoke  of  these  con- 
tracts.   His  statements  were  general  ones,  and  if  he  spoke  of  a  con- 
spiracy at  all,  if  he  in  any  way  outlined  a  conspiracy  at  all,  he  dated  it 
back  to  the  time  before  the  bids  were  put  in,  in  1878.    This  indictment 
charges  a  conspiracy  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1879,  more  than  a  year 
afterwards.    Now  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  testimony  in  this  case 
shows  that  there  was  no  agreement,  no  conspiracy  entered  into  in  1878. 
Whyf    Mr.  Yaile  has  told  yon  upon  the  stand  that  when  he  came  here 
the  men  who  had  applied  for  these  contracts,  Mr.  John  W.  Dorsey,  Mr. 
Miner,  and  Mr.  Peck,  were  at  sea  in  regard  to  the  matter.    Yaile  tells  you 
that.    They  did  not  know  how  to  go  to  work  to  put  service  on  these  routes. 
They  appealed,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  api)ealed  to  Yaile  and  Yaile 
entered  into  their  contracts  and  offered  them  his  good  services  and  as- 
sisted them  to  put  on  the  service  upon  these  rout^  that  they  had  been 
so  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  which  ever  it  may  have  been,  as  to  secure  by 
means  of  their  bids.    There  is  nothing  then  in  existence  as  to  any  expe- 
ditions.   There  was  no  thought  of  expedition.    Yaile  was  taken  in  be- 
cause he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  business  and  because  he  had  money. 
John  W.  Dorsey  was  borrowing  money  from  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  then 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States.    Peck  was  raising  all  the  money  he 
could.  Miner  was  doing  the  same,  and  they  were  endeavoring  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  to  perform  the  contracts  that  they  had  entered  into 
or  to  make  arrangements  for  their  performance.    Now  then,  I  say  to 
you  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Yaile,  by  the  records  which  have  been  intro- 
duced here  by  the  Government  that  Mr.  Yaile,  from  the  time  these  con- 
tracts were  entered  into  down  to  the  time  that  there  was  a  division  of 
them  in  April,  1879,  drew  all  the  money.    By  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Yaile  who  drew  the  money,  as  well  as  by  the  records  which  show 
that  he  drew  it,  it  is  proven  beyond  question  that  there  was  no  con- 
spira(;y  entered  into  and  no  thought  of  one.    Yaile  up-roots  the  idea 
of  a  conspiracy.    Yaile  is  corroborated  by  the  documentary  evidence 
which  has  been  introduced  here  by  the  Government,  and  he  is  also  cor- 
roborated by  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Keyser,  who  tells  you  that 
S.  W.  Dorsey  was  an  indorser  upon  the  paper  of  this  company  and 
that  Yaile  paid  the  money  that  S.  W,  Dorsey  had  become  responsible 
for  by  means  of  his  indorsements.    That  was  the  condition  of  affairs; 
So  that  Mr.  Rerdell  if  he  outlined  any  conspiracy  at  all  in  1878,  is  con- 
tradicted by  Mr.  Yaile,  and  by  the  record  testimony  contained  in  this 
ease.    We  were  not  permitted  by  the  iron  rules  of  law,  gentlemen,  I  am 
«orry  to  say,  to  contradict  otiier  statements  made  by  Kerdell  in  regard 
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to  McGrew,  in  regard  to  Tyiier,  in  regard  to  Mr.  French,  and  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Lilley.  Mr.  McGrew  was  placed  upon  the  stand,  but  his  honor, 
enforcing  the  rules  of  law,  would  not  permit  the  question  to  be  asked. 
Vou  will  recollect  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Rerdell 
tbat  money  had  been  paid  to  these  men.  We  put  Mr.  McGrew  upon  the 
stand,  but  on  the  court  ruling  that  it  was  collateral  we  were  obliged  to 
forego  asking  this  question. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Williams,  you  are  mistaken  about  that.  There  was 
no  testimony  that  Eerdell  said  that  money  had  been  paid  to  McGrew. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  so  understood  the  testimony. 

The  GouBT.  You  are  mistaken.  If  such  testimony  as  that  had  been 
^iven  by  Mr.  MacYeagh  or  Mr.  James  or  Mr.  Olayton  the  court  would 
have  allowed  it  to  be  contradicted.  The  court  excluded  the  evidence, 
because  there  was  nothing  to  impeach  the  integrity  of  Mr.  McGrew. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  was  in  court  at  the  time  that  Mr.  McGrew  was  upon 
the  stand,  and  my  recollection  was  that  a  part  of  Mr.  EerdelPs  state- 
ment, as  maile  to  the  Attorney-General  or  to  the  Postmaster-General. 
iv-as  that  Mr.  McGrew  in  some  way  profited  by  means  of  this  alleged 
conspiracy. 

The  CouBT.  You  are  entirely  mistaken.  He  said  that  they  were  as- 
sisted by  the  officers  of  the  Sixth  Auditor's  office ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  Office  of  the  Auditor  for  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Mr.  Williams.  Perhaps  the  court  is  right.    I  am  not  going  to  say 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  There  was  not  a  single  word  of  evidence 
of  the  character  that  you  speak  of  in  regard  to  McGrew,  or  that  any  of 
the  officers  there  had  re<*>eived  money. 

Mr.  Williams.  Passing  that  matter,  then,  as  it  is,  we  were  not  per- 
mitted by  the  rules  of  law  to  prove  that  these  parties  were  assisted  by 
anybody  in  the  Sixth  Auditor's  office,  whether  Mr.  McGrew  or  anybody- 
else. 

The  Court.  You  did  not  offer  to  prove  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  Therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  cannot  consider 
that  as  a  contradiction,  and  do  not  argue  it  so.  I  do  not  argue  it  as  a  con- 
tradiction, but  I  say  to  you,  in  the  testimony  as  I  understand  it,  and  I 
am  only  speaking,  as  you  all  know,  jErom  recollection,  there  are  abundant 
facts  to  show  that  Mr.  Lierdell's  statement  was  not  a  true  statement. 
One  part  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Eerdell  I  recollect  was  this :  That  he 
assisted  in  the  subletting  of  these  contracts.  He  told  the  Attorney- 
General,  I  recollect  the  testimony  well,  that  he  took  the  subletting  in 
his  own  name  for  .convenience  in  the  nandling  of  the  money,  and  yet 
the  records  that  have  been. introduced  here  show  conclusively  that  in 
two  instances  only  did  Mr.  Eerdell  have  a  subletting,  and  that  then  he 
only  handled  the  drafts,  and  not  the  money.  I  know  I  am  not  mistaken 
about  that.  So  there  is  another  contradiction  in  this  statement  of  Mr. 
Eerdell  to  the  Attomey-Geneial. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  Mr.  Eerdell  told  the  truth,  it  is  for  you  to  ascer- 
tain it  when  compared  with  the  other  testimony  in  the  cause.  You  are 
not  bound,  as  was  expressed  here  by  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me 
in  behalf  of  the  prosecution  in  the  argument  of  this  case,  to  accept  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Eerdell  as  true.  You  are  bound  to  consider  it  as 
true  in  the  light  of  all  the  testimony  in  this  case.  Mr.  Bliss,  in  his  ar- 
gument, stated  that  Mr.  Eerdell  had  confessed  himself  into  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  you  were  bound  to  belie v^e  it.  A  confession  is  to  be  taken  as 
any  other  piece  of  evidence ;  it  is  to  be  weighed,  it  is  to  be  considered,  and 
the  rules  of  law  say  that  souk  times  it  is  the  weakest  of  all  testimon3\ 
You  are  to  weigh  this  alleged  confession,  to  consider  whether  it  is  true 
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or  not,  and  if,  on  the  whole  testimony,  you  do  not  believe  that  Berclell 
at  that  time,  with  the  ax  to  grind  and  the  interest  that  he  had,  uucler 
the  influences  so  far  as  you  can  see  them  that  controlled  him  was  till- 
ing the  truth,  you  are  bound  to  reject  it.  That  is  your  sworn  bounclen 
duty  as  jurymen. 

Now,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Walsh.    Mr.  Walsh  comes  here,  upon  tbis 
stand,  and  tells  this  jury  something  that,  even  if  true,  does  not  affeet 
these  defendants  or  t«nd  to  prove  the  charge  in  this  indictmeut* 
it  applies  only  to  one  defendant  here,  and  if  the  confession  be  true   it 
shows  that  that  one  defendant  attempted,  and  did  by  means  of  a  loan  ami 
the  subsequent  taking  of  his  notes  extort  money  from  Mr.  Walsh.    But  it 
does  not  show,  it  does  not  tend  to  show  in  any  particular,  that  Mr. 
Brady  was  in  a  conspiracy  as  regards  these  nineteen  contracts  with  these 
other  six  defendants.    The  other  defendants  in  this  case  were  not  alludes! 
to.    The  nineteen  contracts  were  not  8ix)ken  of    No  i>erson  was  allude^l 
to  'j  no  contract  whatever  was  spoken  of  save  the  one  that  Mr.  WaLsli 
had  been  himself  interested  in,  and  he  explicitly  and  emphatically  tol<l 
you  in  regard  to  that  that  there  was  no  understanding,  that  there  was; 
no  combination,  that  there  never  had  been  any  agreement  between  him- 
self and  General  Brady.    So  that  I  say  to  you  so  far  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Walsh  being  considered  here  in  the  light  of  proving  the  charges 
contained  in  this  indictment,  they  tend  rather  to  disprove  them.    They 
have  no  weight  as  enforcing  the  charge  of  conspiracy  against  General 
Brady,  or  against  any  other  man. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  consider  that  that  is  the  true  view  to  be 
taken  of  Mr.  Walsh.    In  my  opinion,  and  I  speak  only  for  myself,  and 
judging  from  this  testimony  Mr.  Walsh  is  a  corrupt  schemer,  a  perjurer, 
and  an  attempted  blackmailer;  and  I  believe  in  that  view  and  in  that 
light  we  are  to  look  at  his  testimony  and  consider  it.    Why,  gentle- 
men, when  he  came  here  way  back  at  the  time  or  just  before  the  time 
that  he  commenced  his  first  suit  against  General  Brady,  he  too  came 
for  a  purpose.    He,  like  Mr.  Berdell,  came  with  an  ax  to  grind.     He 
had  an  object  here.    The  Postmaster-General's  office  and  the  Attorney - 
General's  office  were  greedy  for  news  that  would  injure  Dorsey  and 
Brady.    I  say  that  they  were  greedy,  because  actions  speak  louder  than 
words.    I  say  that  an3'  man  is  greedy  for  news  in  regard  to  statements 
that  will  injure  another  when  he  will  take  to  his  own  house,  and  to  his 
own  office,  a  man  who  comes  under  the  guise  of  a  traitor  to  his  em- 
ployer, and  offers  to  give  testimony  against  that  employer  while  still 
employed,  and  so  gr€^y  was  the  Attorney-General  that  he  failed  to 
have  that  statement  taken  down  in  writing.    And  to  show  you  that  he 
was  greedy — and  I  have  a  right  to  this  argument — he  failed  further  in 
making  any  effort  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Berdell  told  tbe  truth  or  not. 
He  says  so  in  his  own  testimony.    He  was  asked  the  question,  *'  Did  you 
endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Rerdell  told  the  truth  or  not  T'  And 
he  answered  by  saying,  "  1  have  no  recollection  that  1  made  any  such 
effort  whatever."    He  never  put  the  statement  in  writing.    He  failed 
to  inquire  whether  Berdell  was  telling  a  falsehood  or  telling  the  truth 
and  that  was  the  attitude  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  that  was  the 
attitude  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  that  attitude  existed  on  or  about 
the  1st  of  June,  1881,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral himself. 

Now,  then,  Mr.  Walsh  came  over  here,  and  on  the  Ist  day  of  June,  1881 , 
twenty -one  days  after  Mr.  Berdell  had  made  the  statement  to  the  Post- 
master-General and  the  Attorney-General,  and  Mr.  Walsh  commenced 
a  suit  against  General  Brady,  stating  under  oath  in  the  files  of  this 
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c-tourt  that  General  Brady  owed  him  $28,058.    Why  did  he  do  it !    Was 

it^  an  honest  suitf    The  circumstances  will  .show  that  it  was  a  dishonest 

sHiait.    He  had  an  ax  to  frrind.    There  were  fines  and  forfeitures  upon 

-blie  route  that  he  was  contractor  on.    Those  fines  and  forfeitures  and 

deductions  still  stood  against  him.    Mr.  Walsh  was  anxious  to  have 

t:ljem  remitted.    Why!    Because  they  would  place  in  his  pocket  the 

sum  of  twenty-four  thousand  and  some  hundred  dollars,  I  believe  is  the 

£kinount.    He  wanted  to  get  that.    He  is  a  corrupt  schemer.    He  com- 

unenced  his  proceedings  by  bringing  a  suit  against  General  Brady,  and 

s^^ore  in  his  affidavit  that  General  Brady  owed  him  $28,000,  and  in  the 

3>ffidavit  and  in  the  papers  in  that  suit  he  nowhere  mentions,  I  believe, 

t^hat  there  were  any  notes  passed  between  him  and  General  Brady. 

^ow  why,  if  he  had  a  scheme,  if  this  was  not  an  honest  suit,  should  he 

leave  out  the  facts  that  there  were  notes  f    If  it  was  an  honest  transaction 

you  would  expect  that  he  would  mention  it.     If  it  were  an  honest  trans- 

iiction  you  would  expect  that  Mr.  Walsh  would  know  exactly  how  mucti 

Mr.  Brady  owed  him.    If  he  had  ever  had  the  notes  of  General  Brady 

and  Brady  had  taken  them  from  him  under  the  circumstances  that  have 

been  detailed,  you  would  expect  certainly  that  Mr.  Walsh  would  know 

the  exact  amount  of  those  notes  and  the  exact  number ;  yet  he  com- 

luences  his  suit  here  of  $28,000,  and  on  the  14th  of  January,  1882,  he 

swears  that  Brady  owes  him  $42,374,  and  there  is  no  pretense  that  there 

was  a  single  transaction  between  them  from  the2l8tdayof  June,  1881, 

to  January  14,  1882. 

Now,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Walsh  says  in  June  that  Mr.  Brady  owed  hini! 
$28,058  and  in  January  following,  that  he  owed  him  $42,374,  and  he 
swears  to  that  on  both  occasions  and  in  neither  case,  in  neither  suit 
does  he  in  any  manner  mention  that  there  were  any  notes  in  connec- 
tion with  this  transaction.  If  Brady  had  stolen  his  notes,  if  Brady  had 
taken  them  from  him  without  his  permission,  why  did  he  not  in  his  af- 
fidavit that  he  made  and  which  accompanied  his  suits  in  both  instances 
mention  the  fact  that  there  were  notes  and  that  they  had  been  taken 
trom  him  by  General  Brady  f  I  will  tell  you  why.  Because  at  that 
time  Mr.  Walsh  did  not  know  what  he  would  subsequently  swear  to. 
Walsh  brought  his  suit  here  on  June  21,  1881.  He  went  to  the  de- 
partment in  the  latter  part  of  June;  nine  days  after  he  had  brought  his 
suit  against  Brady  he  files  au  application  for  a  remission,  of  fines,  de- 
ductions, and  forfeitures.  He  stood  back  as  the  wise  man,  as  the  man 
who  knew  a  great  deal  against  Brady,  as  the  man  who  had  brought 
suit  ag£^inst  him,  as  the  man  who  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  refused 
to  tell  how  this  suit  came  about.  He  refused  and  did  not  tell  to  u  sin- 
gle soul  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  transaction.  He  stood 
back.  He  was  the  witness  whom  the  Postmaster-General  and  the  At- 
torney-General had  to  angle  for  and  take,  and  the  bait  that  he  would 
bite  was  to  be  the  remission  of  fines  and  forfeitures  which  existe<l 
against  him. 

Those  fines  and  forfeitures,  strange  to  say,  were  remitted,  and  the 
money  was  in  the  pocket  of  Mr.  Walsh.  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that 
in  my  view  this  whole  testimony  of  Mr.  Walsh  is  simply  a  corrupt 
scheme  and  a  perjury.  He  desired  to  do  that  with  the  department 
which  would  please  the  dei)artment.  The  department  were  anxious 
for  news  in  regard  to  S.  W.  Dorsey  and  ex- Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Brady.  He  brought  suit  against  Brady,  knowing  there  would  be 
talk  about  it.  He  ke]>t  his  mouth  shut.  *  He  failed  to  mention  the 
notes,  because  when  called  upon  to  make  good  his  testimony  he  di<t  not 
know  then  what  he  would  swear  to,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  notes 
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were  not  mentioned.  The  difference  between  the  amounts  is  for  the 
same  cause.  J)o  you  tell  me  that  a  man  about  commencing  suit  coald 
be  80  careless  of  liis  property  that  he  would  bring  suit  for  $28,058  when 
the  man  against  whom  he  is  bringing  suit  actually  owes  him  $42,374:? 

Walsh  made  a  general  statement.  Walsh  left  the  door  open.  Walsh 
had  one  hand  out  to  General  Brady  and  the  other  hand  out  to  the  <ie- 
xmrtment,  and  he  was  willing  they  both  should  be  filled.  Walsh,  in  his 
ticstimony  here,  is  contradicted  by  his  own  affidavits  made  elsewhere. 
Walsh,  in  his  testimony  here,  is  contradicted  by  Mr.  Buell.  Whate\'er 
the  i)rosecution  may  say  in  regard  to  Mr.  Buell,  I  say  that  as  regards 
his  testimony  and  his  statements  they  are  entitled  to  at  least  equal 
weight  with  the  statements  of  John  A.  Walsh.  He  is  contradicted  by 
t  lie  circumstance  showing  that  he  did  not  attend  the  department  on 
that  day.  He  tells  you  that  he  sent  his  iiote  hy  the  boy  Ad<am8on.  The 
boy  Adamson  tells  you  that  he  was  not  at  the  department  at  that  time 
and  he  was  the  only  white  boy 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Mr.  Williams,  I  would  not  interrupt  you 
if  1  were  sure  that  the  counsel  for  the  Government  heard  what  you  were 
saying ;  but  Walsh  did  not  say  that  the  note  was  carried  by  the  boy 
Adamson.     He  said  the  note  was  carried  by  a  white  boy. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  what  I  am  stating  to  the  jury. 

The  Court.  You  are  stating  to  the  jury  that  Walsh  testified  that 
the  note 

Mr.  Williams.  [Interposing.]  I  say  he  is  contradicted  by  the  boy 
Adamson. 

The  Court.  You  are  stating  now  to  the  jury  that  Walsh  testified  that 
the  note  to  Brady  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  the  boy  Adamson.  That  is 
what  you  are  stating  now. 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  no.  Your  honor  misunderstands  me.  I  say  that 
the  testimony  shows  that  Mr.  Walsh  testified  that  his  note  was  taken 
there  by  a  little  white  boy  that  was  there  in  the  department,  and  the 
boy  Adanison  is  brought  here  and  he  says  he  was  not  there  at  the  time; 
and  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  he  also  says  he  was  the  only  boy  there. 
We  are  entitled  to  that  testimony  as  it  was  given  here,  as  I  understand 
it. 

The  Court.  I  cannot  allow  you  to  misstate  the  testimony  to  the  jury 
when  I  think  the  counsel  does  not  hear. 

Mr.  Williams.  1  am  trying  to  speak  loud  enough  for  Mr.'  Ker  to  hear. 
1  noticed  that  Mr.  Merrick  had  gone  out. 

The  Court.  But  certainly  you  stated  to  the  jury  within  five  minutes 
that  Walsh  testified  that  he  sent  his  note  to  Brady  by  the  boy  Adam- 
son.   That  is  not  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  will  correct  that  by  saying  that  W^alsh  testi- 
fied here  that  he  sent  his  note  to  Brady  by  a  boy  ;  a  little  white  boy. 

Mr.  Ker.  A  page,  if  your  honor  please. 

Mr.  Tottex.  Brady's  page. 

Mr.  Williams.  BradyV  page.  W^e  brought  here  the  boy  Adamson 
who  said  he  was  the  only  page,  and  who  tells  you  that  at  that  time  he 
was  not  at  the  Post-Oftice  Department,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Court.  Tliere  again  you  are  misstating  the  testimony.  I  can- 
not allow  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  the  boy  Adamson  did  not  say  that  he  was  not  at 
that  time  at  the  Post-Ottice  Department  but  was  in  December  employed 
in  some  other  place,  then  I  certainly  am  mistaken.  I  ax>peal  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  heard  the  testimony. 
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The  Court.  The  boy  Adainson  stated  that  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1880,  he  was  not  a  page  at  the  department,  and  that  is  all  he  stated. 

Mr.  Williams.  Did  he  not  say  that  at  that  time  he  was  employed 
-elsewhere! 

The  CouBT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then,  it  is  the  statement  that  I  am  making  to  the 
jury,  that  the  boy  Adamsonsaid  that  he  was  not  employed  at  the  depart- 
ment at  that  time  but  was  employed  elsewhere. 

The  Court.  Well,  what  does  that  prove! 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  about  to  say  to  the  jury  that,  so  far  as  that 
Ktat/ement  goes,  it  tends  to  contradict  Mr.  Walsh,  and  nothing  else.  It 
is  to  be  considered  by  this  jury  with  the  other  testimony;  all  of  it,  and 
they  are  to  find  the  truth. 

The  CouET.  You  will  please  adhere  to  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  purposely  misstating  the  evidence.  I  am 
stating  it  as  fairly  and  as  justly  as  I  can,  trusting  to  memory,  and  not 
having  read  it  accurately. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  your  honor  is  mistaken  about  what  this  testi- 
mony is. 

The  CouBT.  Turn  to  the  testimony.  I  know  that  I  am  not  mistaken, 
because  I  was  observing  that  point  in  the  evidence  with  great  closeness. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Walsh's  testimony  was  that  he  wrote  a  note  in  the 
Sixth  Auditor's  office  that  he  gave  to  General  Brady's  page,  a  little 
white  boy  about  twelve  years  old. 

The  Court.  Well,  but  he  did  not  saj"  what  the  name  of  the  white 
boy  was. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Williams.  He  said  that  that  boy  was  still  in  the  city  and  he 
had  seen  him. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  French  testified  that  the  only  white  boy  that  Gen- 
eral Brady  ever  had  for  a  page  was  the  boy  Adamson. 

The  Court.  Who  testified  that ! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  French ;  that  the  only  page  that  General  Brady 
ever  had  there  was  the  boy  Adamson — ^the  only  white  boy — and  the  boy 
Adamson  testified  he  was  not  there  during  the  month  of  December 
at  all.    That  is  his  testimony,  and  the  jury  will  recollect  it,  1  am  sure. 

The  Court.  I  know  that  the  boy  Adamson  was  brought  here  and 
testified  that  he  was  not  General  Brady's  page  on  the  28th  of  December. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  your  honor;  he  gave  the  date  when  he  left  the  de- 
partment. 

The  Court.  I  know;  he  proved  that  he  was  not  there  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  was  not  there  during  that  month,  your  honor.  He 
left  there  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  was  not  back  there  again.  That 
is  the  testimony. 

The  Court.  Well,  I  am  not  mistaken  at  all  about  the  testimony ;  that 
is  exactly  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  vour  honor  was  mistaken  with  reference  to 
whether  or  not  the  boy  Adamson 

The  Court.  [Inter|)osing.]  No ;  the  whole  difficulty  arose  from  the 
misapprehension  of  Mr.  Williams  in  saying  to  the  jury  that  Walsh  had 
testified  that  he  gave  the  note  to  the  boy  Adamson  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Walsh  did  not  mention  Adamson's  name,  and  I  do  not 
believe  Mr.  Williams  meant  to  so  claiui. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  claim  it,  and  if  I  reqoUect  my  own  statement 
correctly,  I  did  not  so  say  to  the  jury. 
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The  Court.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  stand  before  the  jury  and 
make  a  statement  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  sa^'^  to  you,  then,  gentlemen,  that  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Walsh,  the  reason  he  did  not  state  as  an  honest  man  should  state  his 
testimony  if  he  had  any  testimony  against  General  Brady  when  he  went 
to  the  PostOffice  Department  at  the  time  he  commenced  suit  here,  was 
because  at  that  time  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  going  to  swear  to,  in 
my  opinion;  and  for  that  same  reason  he  made  only  the  general  state- 
ment when  he  commenced  his  suit  here  and  swore  that  $28,058  was  due 
him ;  and  for  that  same  reason,  in  January,  1882,  in  New  York,  when 
he  brought  his  suit  there,  not  content  with  one  suit,  perhaps,  seeing 
that  the  case  here  was  flagging  a  little,  or  for  what  reason  I  don't 
know,  but  wh^n  he  brought  the  suit  there  he  failed  in  the  same  way  to 
state  that  there  were  any  notes  or  to  give  the  details  of  the  transac- 
tions between  himself  and  General  Brady.    I  believe  most  emphatically 
that  the  reason  of  this  was  that  he  had  not  informed  himself  in  regard 
to  his  testimony.     He  probably   at  that  time  did  not  know   what 
credits  were  in  the  name  of  General  Brady  at  Hatch  &  Footers.     He 
did  not  at  that  time  know  what  he  might  be  called  upon  to  state  in 
regard  to  this    matter.     He  was  willing  to  be  a  witness  so  that 
his    fines  and  deductions  should  be  remitted  to  him,  but  he   had 
sworn   already  in  the  Kellogg    and    Spofford    case    that   he    never 
had  any  corrupt  understanding  with  General  Brady,  and  if  he  could  not 
truthfully  go  before  a  jury  and  swear  that  he  knew  of  a  corrupt  agree- 
ment he  had  to  conceal  what  he  intended  to  swear  to  until  the  time 
came  when  he  should  present  it  upon  the  witness  stand.    That  was  the 
motive,  in  my  opinion,  speaking  only  for  myself.    That  motive  shows 
him  to  be,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  a  corrupt  schemer,  perjurer,  and 
an  attempted  blackmailer.    Viewing  Mr.  Walsh  as  a  witness  for  the 
Government,  there  are  some  points  that  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  to- 
day that  may  perhaps  be  considered  points  of  recommendation.    Mr. 
Walsh  comes  here  upon  this  witness  stand  clothed  by  three  indictments 
that  w^re  found  against  him  in  New  Orleans  or  in  Louisiana.    They  are 
now  dead,  but  he  is  the  same  Walsh  that  was  indicted  there  when  Brady 
was  the  supervisor  of  internal  revenue ;  the  same  man.    He  is  the  same 
Walsh,  who,  while  a  banker  here,  failed  to  keep  his  books.    A  banker 
without  books ;  a  banker  lending  money,  as  he  says  he  did,  to  General 
Brady,  and  yet  without  books.    Not  an  entrj^  upon  any  book  whatever  is 
produced  here  to  corroborate  the  statements  of  the  witness.    He  is  the 
same  Walsh  who  testified  in  the  Kellogg-Spofford  case.    He  is  the  same 
Walsh  who  received  from  the  department  remissions  of  fines  and  deduc- 
tions.   He  is  the  same  Walsh  who  brought  suit  against  General  Brady 
in  two  cases,  and  the  afiidavits  in  the  suits  conflict  with  each  other.    He 
is  the  same  Walsh  who  has  been  the  subject  of  newspaper  items  and 
interviews.    Taking  all  these  matters  into  consideration,  taking  his  con- 
flicting statements,  taking  his  failure  to  show  any  notes,  his  failure  to 
state  in  his  suits  whether  notes  existed  or  not,  are  you  to  believe  that 
he  has  told  the  truth  upon  this  stand  when  he  testified  in  this  case! 

Passing  from  Walsh,  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  briefly  note  one  more 
2)0int,  and  that  is  as  to  the  reasons  which  have  actuated  this  defense  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  case.  You  have  seen  from  the  testimony 
that  the  Government  have  brought  here  witnesses  from  the  far  West, 
who  have  testified  to  irregularities,  and  made  statements  tending  to 
show  disagreements,  and  tending  to  show  various  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  mail  service  as  performed  there.  You  may  ask,  gentle- 
men, why  have  not  the  defendants  brought  witnesses  here  to  show  that 
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tlie  statements  made  were  not  true,  or  the  reason  why  tijis  state  of 
alYairs  existed.    I  will  tell  yon  the  reason.     It  is  plain  and  apparent  be- 
cn,use  none  of  that  testimony  tends  in  any  way  to  establish  the  charge 
of  this  indictment.    Think  for  a  moment.    Suppose  we  were  going  to 
offset  the  testimony  introduced  here  in  regard  •  to  petitions,  and  we 
^would  do  as  the  Government  has  done  and  send  there  for  witnesses. 
]S'ow  it    might   be   considered  that  we  ought    to  show  that  these 
petitions  expressed  truly  the  voice  of  the  people.    How  many  wit- 
nesses   would  we  want    upon  each    route!    Suppose  we    say  five; 
live  citizens,  that  lived  along  the  route  at   different    points,   men 
that  signed  these  petitions.    Suppose  we  sent  for  them  and  brought 
them   here  to  go    upon  the  witness    stand.    Now,  how  many  wit- 
nesses   would    we    want    in    regard    to   the    statements    contained 
in    the    affidavits   to  show    you    that    they   were    honest   and    fair 
statements!    Suppose  as  a  low  estimate  we  say  three.    How  many 
postmasters  would  we  want  to  bring  here  in  regard  to  the  various  cir- 
<;iimstance8  tending  to  show  the  performance  of  this  service  !    Suppose 
vre  say  only  the  postmasters  at  the  terminal  points,  and  put  it  down  to 
two.     We  have,  then,  got  ten  witnesses  to  be  brought  from  the  far  West 
ou  each  route  to  testify  for  the  defendants  in  this  case.    How  many 
routes  are  there!    Nineteen.    Ten  times  nineteen  makes  a  hundred  and 
ninety.    How  much  does  it  cost  to  bring  a  witness  here !    The  least 
calculation  would  be  that  they  would  have  to  remain  here  for  a  month. 
Their  passage  would  have  to  be  paid  from  the  distant  points  in  the  West 
to  this  city  and  back  again.    They  would  be  entitled  to  $1.25  a  day  as 
•witness  fees  while  here.    The  expense  of  every  witness  could  not  be  less 
than  $300,  and  I  ))resume,  in  the  case  of  the  various  witnesses  that  have 
testified  here  for  the  Government,  the  amount  may  be  larger.    But  put 
it  aw  I  estimate  it  at  $300.    Then  we  have  300  times  190  or  $57,000  to  be 
exx>ended  by   these  defendants  in  the  production  of  testimony  here 
aloue,  testimony  simply  and  solely  in  regard  to  affidavits,  petitions,  ex- 
peditions, and  increases.    If  we  had  defrauded  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  out  of  large  sums  of  money,  and  had  it  in  our  pockets, 
wc  might  be  able  to  stand  that  expense.     But  as  honest  men,  trusting 
to  the  principles  of  right,  trusting  to  the  fairness  of  this  jury,  and  not 
having  defrauded  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  we  cannot  pay 
^57,0(K>  to  indulge  in  any  such  worthless  and  unnecessary  testimony  as 
that. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  1  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
these  defendants  will  go  forth  from  this  court-room  free  and  uutram- 
nieled.  I  believe  that  they  will  pass  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  this 
prosecution  with  their  garments  unsinged.  I  believe  that  their  reputa- 
tions now  in  the  East  attempted  to  be  tarnished,  but  in  the  West  shin 
ing  with  bright  luster,  will  in  the  near  future  rest  securely  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  honor  and  respect  with  the  people  of  both  the  West  and  East. 
I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  May  it  please  your  honor,  and  j'ou,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury:  It  has  been  allotted  to  me,  in  the  distribution  of  the  labor,  to  fol- 
low Mr.  Williams  for  a  few  minutes,  and  do  what  I  can  to  enable  you  to 
arrive  at  a  just  and  proper  conclusion  of  this  case.  The  charge  made 
against  the  defendants  here  is  the  charge  of  conspiracy.  The  crime  of 
conspiracy  was  an  invention  of  the  common  law.  It  was  a  device  re- 
sorted to  by  the  monarchs  of  old  who  governed  our  mother  country  many 
years  ago,  when  the  lives  and  liberties  of  citizens  were  not  respected. 
It  is  an  offense  that  stands  alone.    It  is  the  only  crime  known  to  the 
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common  law  that  assails  the  mind  and  thought  of  the  man  alone.    Every 
other  crime  requires  that  an  act  shall  go  with  it;  but  this  invades  the 
secret  recesses  of  the  mind,  and  without  an  act  undertakes  to  oonvict 
a  man  of  an  offense  against  the  law.     In  my  judgment,  gentlemen^ 
the  offense  of  conspiracy  was  a  device  resorted  to  by  despotism  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  the  people,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  when  you  have  a  conspiracy  indictment  before  yon  the  pros- 
ecution is  for  some  purpose  other  than  the  proper  and  fair  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  the  vindication  of  the  law.    If  either  of  these  public 
officers  who  are  charged  with  this  crime  before  you  were  guilty  of  re- 
ceiving bribes,  were  guilty  of  corruption  in  the  great  offices  which  they 
held,  why  should  they  not  have  been  charged  with  bribery  and  tried  for 
that  offense  ?   The  punishment  attaching  to  bribery  on  the  part  of  a  pub- 
lic officer,  is  far  more  severe  than  the  punishment  attached  to  conspiracy. 
It  is  just  as  great  a  crime  for  a  private  citizen  to  bribe  a  public  officer 
as  it  is  to  conspire  with  him  to  defraud  the  Government.    Now,  if  these 
two  public  officers  were  guilty  of  an  offense  in  connection  with  these 
nineteen  star  routes  they  must  be  found  by  you,  before  you  can  convict 
them,  guilty  of  haviug  received  bribes  or  having  been  corrupt  in  some 
other  way  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties.     I  say  if  this  was  an 
honest  effort  to  bring  guilty  men  to  punishment,  if  it  was  an  effort  on  tlie 
part  of  public  officers  who  are  the  conservators  of  the  peace,  to  vindi- 
cate the  law,  and  there  was  any  evidence  of  a  crime  of  this  grave  char- 
acter then  the  men  would  have  been  indicted  singly  for  bribery  and 
would  have  been  brought  to  punishment  for  it  if  they  were  guilty. 

The  court  told  you  a  long  time  ago — since  the  beginning  of  this  trial 
and  that  has  been  so  long  ago  that  we  have  forgotten  what  was  said  in 
the  early  pnrt  of  it — that  the  prosecution  had  undertaken  a  mighty 
task.    Those   were  the  very  words  that  fell  from  the  mouth  of  his 
honor,  and  1  reiterate  the  same  words.     Whenever  the  Government  un- 
dertakes to  bind  together  eight  men  in  a  conspiracy  of  the  character  set 
out  in  this  indictment,  involving  contracts  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  they  do  undertake  a  mighty  task  when  they  undertake  to 
establish  a  criminal  conspiracy  against  those  men.   You,  gentlemen,  have 
doubtless  observed,  for  you  are  sagacious  business  men,  that  there  has  been 
a  studied  effort  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  rei^resenting  the  Govern- 
ment here  to  avoid  this  indictment ;  to  lead  you  away  from  the  issues  ' 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  try ;  to  divert  your  attention  from  the 
issue  here,  and  to  ask  your  attention  to  something  else ;  to  tell  you  that 
there  have  been  frauds  here;  tliat  there  have  been  fraudulent  affidavits^ 
fraudulent  petitions,  fraudulent  this  and  fraudulent  that,  and  that  we 
do  not  explain  them.    That  is  not  the  true  theory  of  this  case.     You  are 
here  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an  issue  between  the  United  States  and 
eight  of  her  people.    The  United  States  desires  no  victims,  no  punish- 
ment for  the  sake  of  punishment,  bui  simply  for  the  purpose  of  vindicat- 
ing the  law  ;  and  you  are  not  to  go  outside  of  the  issues  raised  by  the 
X)leadings  of  this  case.    The  issue  raised  is  whether  on  the  23d  day  of 
May,  1879,  these  men  conspired  together  in  the  city  of  Washington  to 
defraud  the  Go  vernuien  t  of  the  United  States  by  cri  minal  means ;  and  sub- 
sidiary to  this  is  the  other  inquiry',  whether  anybody  committed  an  overt 
act  to  effect  the  object  of  that  conspiracy.    That  is  what  you  are  here 
Ibr,  gentlemen,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  and  I  shall  avail  myself  of 
my  liberty  to  tell  you  frequently  during  my  few  remarks  to  you,  that 
your  sole  duty  is  to  try  that  question  and  not  to  try  any  other  question. 
You  have  doubtless  observed  the  difficulties  under  which  we  have 
labored.     We  have  been  denounced  on  all  hands  by  the  public  voice. 
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"by  public  clamor,  and  by  the  public  press.  We  liave  the  whole  Treas- 
ury against  us,  the  prosecuting  officers  have  ransacked  tliis  country  from 
r>ao  to  Beersheba  to  And  witnesses  to  swear  against  these  men.  They 
have  not  hesitated  at  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money ;  'they 
have  not  hesitated  at  any  trouble.  They  have  sent  men  over  and  over 
this  broad  land  to  seek  for  testimony  to  establish  the  most  trival  jjoints. 
Wherever  you  find  in  this  case  a  point  that  is  not  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony, you  may  make  up  your  mind  that  there  is  no  testimony  to  sup- 
port it  or  the  Government  would  have  gotten  it.  The  parallel  of  this 
ei»8e  is  not  known  in  this  court-house,  nor  is  it  known  in  any  other, 
re«o*rding  the  amount  of  money  expended  to  try  these  men  and  to 
bring  them  to  conviction  the  number  of  witnesses  that  have  been  seen 
aiul  brought  here  and  examined,  and  the  number  of  pai)ers  that  have 
been  read  to  you  (ad  nauseam,  gentlemen,  I  have  no  doubt  because  it  was 
so  to  nie).  Nine  hundred  and  tifty-seven  vouchers  have  been  read  to  yon, 
«:entlemen,  and  I  say  that  it  was  not  right  and  it  was  not  fair  in  the 
administration  of  justice  that  your  attention  shouk'l  be  called  to  all  these 
papers,  when  but  a  very  few  of  them  were  applicable,  honestly  and 
fairly,  to  the  issue  which  you  are  to  try. 

1  want  to  bring  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  another  subject,  and 
that  is  this :  This  case  stands  wholly  upon  circumstantial  testimony. 
There  is  no  direct  proof  even  squinting  towards  a  conspiracy,  and  I  sub- 
mit to  your  honest  judgments  that  there  is  no  circumstantial  testimony 
that  looks  to  the  guilt  of  these  men.  If  you  will  permit  the  remark, 
gentlemen,  1  want  to  say  this:  that  there  is  one  error  into  which  jurors 
are  liable  to  fall,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  examination  and  weigh- 
ing of  circumstantial  testimony,  and  that  is  to  look  at  the  number  of 
circumstances  rather  than  to  look  at  the  natui*e  of  them.  That  is  not 
the  true  theory.  Bverj'  circumstance  must  be  weighed  alone,  and  it 
must  be  proved  to  your  entire  satisfaction  and  convince  you  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  of  it«  truth.  The  case  must  be  made  out  as  if  it  were 
a  chain  of  testimony.  It  is  not  like  a  bundle  of  switches,  where  every 
switch  put  upon  the  pile  and  into  the  bundle  strengthens  it  and  makes 
it  more  difficult  to  break ;  it  is  like  a  chain ;  every  link  must  be  perfectly 
strong ;  and  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  Government  to  see  to  it 
that  there  is  no  link  missing,  and  that  there  is  no  link  that  is  not  strong 
enough  to  convince  your  mind  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  of  the  guilt 
of  these  men.  It  will  not  «io  to  say  that  there  are  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances. It  will  not  do  for  these  gentlemen  to  tell  you  that  there 
is  a  strong  probability  of  guilt.  The  law  frowns  upon  all  such  attempts. 
Yon  must  be  convinced  and  satisfied  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  If  you 
can  account  for  any  circumstance  upon  a  hypothesis  of  innocence  rather 
than  a  hypothesis  of  guilt,  it  is  your  sworn  duty  to  so  do.  Before  you 
can  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  any  man  in  a  criminal  court  you 
must  be  utterly  unable  to  reconcile  his  conduct  with  the  theory  of  inno- 
cence. The  testimony  must  leail  your  mind  satisfactorily  to  the  con- 
clusibn  of  guilt  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  If  there  is  a  «loubt  in 
your  minds,  the  benefit  thereof  goes  tu  the  men  who  are  on  trial. 

As  I  said  before,  gentlemen,  the  issue  here  is,  did  these  men  conspire 
together  in  a  criminal  manner  on  the  2'M  day  of  May,  1871),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defrauding  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ?  That  is  the 
(juestion.  If  a  stranger  unacquainted  with  the  newspaper  clamor  which 
has  been  going  on  for  the  last  year  about  this  business  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  case  had  come  in  and  heard  the  arguments  of  the 
gentlemen  who  represent  the  prosecution  he  would  have  supposed  you 
were  called  upon  here  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  whether  there  had 
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been  too  much  money  8|>ent  or  not,  whether  there  had  not  been  more 
service  put  upon  these  lines  in  the  far  West  than  the  people  there  de- 
serve^l.     He  would  have  concluded  that  was  the  question  which  yon 
were  trying.     You  were  told  with  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets   that 
from  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  original  compensation  provided  for 
in  these  contracts  the  amount  has  been  run  up  to  $448,000.     You  have 
been  told  that  over  and  over  again.    Gentlemen,  I  say  that  is  not  true. 
I  am  arguing  this  case  upon  the  indictment,  and  upon  nothing  else.     I 
will  not  permit  you,  if  I  can  help  it,  to  go  back  of  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1878,  and  make  inquiries  of  this  kind  as  to  whether  there  has  been  more 
money  spent  than  ought  to  have  been  spent.    That  is  no  part  of  your 
business.    You  are  sworn  to  try  the  issue  between  the  United  States 
and  these  defendants  raised  by  the  pleadings.     I  delay  here  for  a  min- 
ute to  rend  to  you  the  result  of  a  tabular  statement  I  have  had  pre- 
pared upon  the  subject-matter  of  this  vast  expenditure  that  you  have 
heard  so  much  about.    1  begin  at  the  17th  day  of  May,  1879,  for  con- 
venience, because  prior  to  that  time  the  law  under  which  this  procee<ling 
is  going  on  was  not  in  existence,  and  I  stop  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1881, 
which  includes  every  order  that  General  Brady  made  during  that  pe- 
riod.   He  made  none  after  the  1st  of  April,  that  are  mentioned  in  this 
indictment.    I  have  taken  every  order  that  was  complained  of,  every 
order  that  is  mentioned  in  this  indictment,  and  will  give  yon  the  result. 
The  original  pay  per  annum  was  $41,135.    That  was  the  original  pay 
mentioned  in  these  contracts,  and  that  is  the  sum  total  of  the  original 
compensation  in  all  of  them.    Now,  there  was  added  during  this  period 
about  which  I  have  been  talking  for  additional  miles  $360.90,  there  wa^ 
added  for  addition  of  trips,  that  is  what  we  have  been  tn Iking  about  here, 
as  increase  of  service,  $202,730.95.    There  has  been  added  by  way  of  ex- 
pedition, that  is,  increase  of  speed,  the  sum  of  $55,828.82,  and  no  more. 
That  makes  a  very  dittereiit  statement  from  the  other.     Here  is  only 
$55,000  of  increase  in  public  expenditure  for  increase  of  speed  during 
the  time  about  which  we  are  inquiring,  and  during  the  period  within 
which  our  inquiries  are  limited.     I  want  to  caution  you  also,  gentle- 
men, against  another  error  that  you  have  also  been  led  into  by  the 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  who  preceded  us.     You  heard  him,  after 
expounding  these  various  orders  to  suit  himself,  and  after  calling  your 
attention  to  the  extrav^agant  expenditures  of  money,  appeal  to  you  to 
say  whether  these  orders  were  not  improvident,  whether  they  did  not 
convince  your  minds  that  General  Bra<ly  was  an  inefficient  officer  and 
unfit  for  his  place.    (lentlemen,  you  are  to  make  no  inquiries  on  that 
subject.    The  question  whether  a  public  officer  is  efficient  or  inefficient 
is  one  for  the  Executive  to  determine,  and  it  is  not  a  question  here.    If 
he  was  inefficient  that  is  not  his  fault.     If  he  was  careless  that  may 
have  been  his  fault.     If  these  orders  were  improvident  that  may  have 
been  <*areless,  or  it  may  have  been  the  result  of  an  innocent  mistake. 
All  those  inquiries  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  jury-box.     You  are  to 
determine  the  question  whether  these  men  entered  into  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy on  the  23d  of  May,  1879.    That  is  all  you  are  to  do. 

I  want  to  invite  your  attention  to  another  question.  It  is  a  little 
matter,  and  my  brother  Williams  has  alluded  to  it  in  a  general  way, 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  understand  all  the  way  through  this  case 
why  it  was  that,  if  these  eight  men  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud the  Government  they  should  have  confined  themselves  totlies6 
nineteen  routes.  They  had  amongst  them  some  ninety  five  or  ninety- 
eight  contracts  with  the  Government  to  carry  the  mails.     If  they  en- 
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t^red  into  a  conspiracy  about  nineteen  routes,  why  did  they  not  enter 
i  nto  a  conspiracy  about  them  all  f  If  they  started  out  into  a  conspiracy 
they  unquestionably  should  have  left  modesty  behind. 

Mr.  Henkle.  There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  routes. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  makes  it  still  worse.  They  had  one  hundred  and 
"twenty-six  routes  amongst  them.  Why  they  should  have  selected  nine- 
teen particular  routes,  and  on  the  basis  of  those  nineteen  routes  enter 
into  a  criminal  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  is  incomprehen- 
«$il>le  to  my  mind,  and  I  have  heard  no  man  suggest  an  explanation  that 
mas  reasonable  up  t©  this  time. 

During  the  course  of  the  few  observations  I  shall  make  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen, 1  intend  to  confiiie  myself  to  the  acts  that  are  included  in  this  in- 
dictment. I  intend  to  confine  myself  to  the  acts  that  are  not  put  into  ob- 
livion by  the  statute,  those  acts  about  which  you  are  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  the  land  to  inquire,  that  have  been  swept  off  into  the  misty 
darkness  of  oblivion  never  to  be  resurrected  again,  by  the  statute  laws 
of  the  land  made  for  your  protection  and  for  mine  against  unlawful  com- 
binations to  convict  us  of  crimes.  The  statute  of  limitations  says  that 
no  man  shall  be  prosecuted — and  it  ought  to  have  said  persecuted,  too — 
tried  or  punished  for  any  offense,  that  is  more  than  three  years  old. 
Xow,  gentlemen,  you  understand  by  what  I  shall  be  controlled  in  my 
observations  to  you.  I  will  not  wander  outside  of  this  case,  and  I  will 
not  permit  anybody  else  to  wander  outside  of  it.  If  you  find  that  these 
l>eopIe  agreed  and  combined  together  ac(5ording  to  the  charges  in  this 
indictment,  if  you  find  that  they  are  guilty,  you  may  punish  them.  But 
I  say  they  must  be  found  guilty  according  to  law,  and  they  must  not  be 
found  guilty  in  any  other  way. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  28  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its  usual 
recess. 


AFTER    RECESS. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Resuming.]  I  desire,  gentlemen,  briefly  to  call  your  at- 
tention now  to  what  is  charged  in  this  indictment  and  to  bring  it  to  your 
attention  specifically,  not  only  as  to  the  charges, but  as  tothe means  by 
which  this  alleged  criminal  conspiracy  was  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
One  of  the  main  charges  is  that  these  men  were  to  write  and  sign,  and 
cause  and  procure  to  be  written  and  signed,  fraudulent  letters,  communi- 
cations, and  petitions,  and  to  have  them  filed ;  also  false  and  fraudulent 
oaths  a«  to  the  number  of  men  and  horses  necessary  on  said  route,  and 
that  General  Brady  fraudulently  made  orders  for  increase  and  additional 
service,  he  well  knowing  that  such  additional  service  was  not  lawfully 
needed  and  required  for  the  transportation  of  such  mails,  nor  necessary 
for  the  people  residing  upon  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  routes,  nor 
necessary  and  required  for  the  just  and  lawful  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  he  certified  such  orders  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury ; 
that  he  made  orders  for  extending  service  so  as  to  include  other  stations, 
and  made  fraudulent  allowances  for  such  extensions,  well  knowing  it  was 
not  needed,  necessary,  and  reciuired  to  make  such  orders ;  that  he  made 
orders  for  curtailing  and  discontinuing  routes  and  allowing  one  month's 
])ay  for  the  indemnity,  and  so  forth,  and  the  allowance  of  pay  without 
•  the  contractors  having  performed  the  service  and  refused  to  make  orders 
for  deductions  and  refused  to  impose  fines  for  failures  to  perform  serv-^ 
ice;  and  by  means  of  filing  fraudulent  subcontracts,  and  that  Turner* 
was  to  indorse  on  the  Iraudulent  petitions,  letters,  and  so  forth,  false 
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dates  as  to  the  filing  thereof,  to  wrap  petitions,  &c.,  in  jackets  with  false 
briefed  statements  of  the  contents  and  subject-matter,  to  the  effect  that 
such  petitions  were  in  favor  of  increased  service,  and  so  forth,  and  to 
procure  such  fraudulent  orders  to  be  made  to  the  contractor. 

There  is  one  very  remarkable  charge  in  this  indictment,  and  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  it  brieliy : 

And  by  ineaiiB  of  the  said  Thomas  J.  Brac]y  and  tlien  and  there  frandnleutly,  and 
for  the  benefit,  ^aiu,  and  profit  of  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  John  M. 
Peck,  Stephen  \V.  Dorsey,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  Montfort  C.  Rordell,  Thomas  J.  Brady,  and 
William  H.  Turner,  to  make  and  tile  in  the  said  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, written  orders  for  the  increase  of  expedition  in  carrying  the  said  mails 
on  and  over  the  said  post-routes,  and  for  reducing  the  tinie  for  carrying  the  said  mails 
from  the  place  of  departure  to  the  place  of  arrival,  on  each  of  said  post-xoutes.   to  a 
schedule  and  number  of  hours  less  than  mentioned  and  specified  in  each  of  said  ctm- 
tracts  and  agreements  as  aforesaid,  he,  the  said  Thomas  J.  Brady,  then  and  there  well 
knowing  that  the  said  increase  of  expedition  was  not  lawfully  needed  and  require<l, 
and  was  not  necessary  and  required  for  the  proper  and  lawful  conveyance  and  trans- 
portation of  the  said  mails  on  and  over  the  said  post-routeH,  and  was  not  necessary  and 
required  for  the  just  and  lawful  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  said  people. 

Now,  that  is  a  charge  tliat  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1879,  these 
men  got  together  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  conspired  that  some 
time  in  the  dim  future,  when  application  was  made  for  the  increase  of 
service  and  the  expedition  of  service,  he  would  at  that  future  time  know 
thatit  was  not  needed  for  the  public  good.  There  is  a  specimen  of  plead- 
ing, gentlemen,  that  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  proceedings  of  any 
court. 

I  want  now  to  invite  your  attention  briefly  to  the  subject-matter  of 
fraudulent  petitions.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  fraudulent  pe- 
titions during  the  progress  of  this  trial.  The  right  of  petition,  gentlemen, 
is  one  that  is  regarded  as  sacred  by  all  of  the  American  people,  and  one 
that  is  preserved  to  every  citizen.  These  petitions  are  sent  to  public  ofli- 
cers  at  all  times  and  upon  all  occasions,  to  bring  to  their  attention  such 
matters  as  need  the  interposition  of  public  officers.  They  are  ailvisory. 
They  are  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  facts  to  an  executive  officer 
of  which  he  is  not  advised.  There  is  no  law  on  the  subject  of  petitions 
relating  to  the  Post- Office  Department,  and  there  is  no  way  pointed  out 
by  any  statute  of  tlie  United  States,  by  or  through  which  a  public  officer 
shall  obtain  information.  As  long  ago  as  1792,  in  one  of  the  acts  relat- 
ing to  the  Poat-Office  Department,  the  statute  provided  in  relation  to 
advertising  of  carrying  the  mails — I  quote  the  language  of  the  statute: 

Before  advertising  for  proposals  for  transportation  of  the  mails  to  forni  the  be^t 
judgment  iiracticable  as  to  the  mode,  tini»',  and  frequency  of  transportation  on  each 
route  and  to  advertise  accordingly. 

Now  that  is  all  1  find  on  the  subject  directory  to  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral upon  this  subject,  and  that  is  not  found  in  the  lievnsed  Statutes,  so 
that  the  PostmasterCrcneral  and  his  subordinate  officers  are  left  to 
grope  in  the  dark  to  obtain  information  about  these  wild  regions  of 
country  as  best  they  can  and  as  best  they  may.  The  most  natural 
source  for  them  to  apply  to  for  information  is  the  members  of  Congress 
from  those  particular  districts.  The  next  best  way  is  to  ai)ply  to  tlie 
l)eople  and  receive  their  advice  upon  the  subject  as  to  how  uuuiy 
trips  they  are  entitled  to  and  how  much  mail  service  may  be  needed 
and  required  there.  We  are  told  very  seriously,  at  least  with  apparent 
seriousness  by  the  learned  gentleman  who  last  spoke  for  the  Goveiu- , 
ment,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Geuenvl 
not  to  avail  himself  of  these  petitions,  not  to  govern  himself  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  peoi)le  living  along  these  routes ;  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
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^o  oat  and  iuform  his  mind  upon  this  subject,  and  find  out  in  some 
other  way  whether  the  statements  made  by  these  people  were  true.  1 
suggest  to  3'our  minds,  gentlemen,  that  that  is  utterly  unfeasible  aud 
impracticable ;  that  no  public  officer  charged  with  the  duties  that  per- 
tain to  the  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  could 
ever  undertake  to  get  information  that  way.  He  must  rely  upon  tlie 
information  he  gets  from  these  various  sources,  from  the  contractors, 
from  the  people,  from  the  representatives  of  the  districts  where  these 
routes  are  located. 

Gentlemen,  we  were  told  by  the  court  during  the  progress  of  thi» 
trial  that  it  was  perfectly  proper  for  any  contractor  to  apply  to  the 
l>eople  to  get  up  these  petitions,  to  hire  men  to  get  these  petitions  up, 
and  send  them  in  for  the  purpose  of  getting  such  service  as  might  be 
necessary''  and  needed  by  the  people,  and  that  he  might  engage  the 
service  of  newspapers  so  long  as  the  truth  was  adhered  to ;  that  there 
was  no  objection  to  that  method  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  con- 
tractor. The  Post-Office  Department  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  caiTying  the  mails  to  the  people.  It  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  scattering  information  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  and  it 
was  established  for  no  other  purpose.  The  charge  as  to  the  fraudulent 
I>etitions,  gentlemen,  I  submit  to  you  is  not  made  out.  There  are  only 
live  or  six  petitions  that  are  assailed  by  the  prosecution — only  a  few  j 
and  in  every  instance  where  they  have  assailed  the  petition  there  are 
other  methods  of  information,  there  are  other  petitions,  there  are  other 
letters  Irom  which  the  information  might  have  been  derived  by  the  Post- 
master-General, and  he  was  not  subordinated  to  these  petitions  and 
the  wishes  of  these  petitioners  at  all.  The  discretion  of  these  officers 
is  reposed  in  them  by  statute;  and  I  am  glad  to' be  able  to  agree 
for  once  with  Mr.  Bliss  that  the  Postmaster-General  and  his  sub- 
ordinate officers  cannot  abdicate  their  offices  in  favor  of  peti- 
tioners, of  members  of  Congress,  or  of  petty  postmasters  in 
the  far  West.  He  is  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  exercisinga  discre- 
tion about  this  business,  and  I  maintain  to  you  and  I  shall  maintain  all 
the  time  that  the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster-General  is  limited 
only  by  the  le^gislative  power  of  this  land,  the  power  of  this  land  that 
controls  the  public  i)urse,  and  that,  when  appropriations  are  made  by 
law  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  disseminate 
information  to  the  people,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Postniaster-Cxeneral  to 
spend  that  money  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  he  is  accountable 
to  no  man,  no  set  of  men,  except  the  legislative  power  of  this  land. 

There  is  one  petition  assailed,  and  that  is  on  the  Kearney  route.  I 
may  stop  here  and  call  your  attention  to  that.  I  think  that  when  that 
petition  was  read  to  you  it  was  submitted  to  you  for  your  inspection, 
and  if  you  look  at  it  carefully  you  will  have  observed  that  the  interlinea- 
tion spoken  of  in  that  i)etition  was  written  by  that  man  Nightingale. 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  as  the  fact  that  that  man  Nightingale 
wrote  every  word  of  the  petition,  including  the  intt^rlineation  of  those 
three  or  four  words.  I  examined  it  carefully  and  with  critical  nicety 
under  a  magnifying  glass,  and  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  and  I 
think  you  are  if  you  examined  it  with  the  care  that  1  did,  that  the  man 
Nightingale,  tlie  distinguished  lawyer  from  Loup  City,  wiio  was  brought 
here  to  swear  that  he  did  not  write  it,  write  it*.  1  say  to  you  that  in 
mv  judgment  he  did  write  every  word  of  it. 

There  is  another  petition  which  comes  in  next,  and  that  is  on  The 
Dalles  and  Baker  City  route,  where  they  contend  that  the  words  '•  sev 
enty-two  hours  ^'  have  been  interlined.     But  that  is  an  old  petition.     It 
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is  out  of  date.  It  applies  to  an  order  that  is  sank  in  the  oblivion  of 
jears  ago,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  and  we  have  had  nearly 
a  dozen  of  petitions  indorsed  by  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  for  the 
very  orders  complained  about,  and  to  which  this  petition  was  applicable. 

We  next  come  to  the  Toquerville  and  Adairville  route,  where  W.  D. 
Johnson,  a  very  respectable-looking  gentleman,  was  put  upon  the  stand 
to  swear  that  he  did  not  write  the  word  *^  seven,"  or  make  the  figure 
^'  seven,"  or  scratch  out  the  figure  "  six."    But  he  did  tell  you  upon  his 
oatli  that  he  had  written  the  petition,  and  he  had  written  it  for  daily 
service.     Having  forgotten  there  were  seven  days  in  the  week  in  CJtah, 
he  made  it  six  instead  of  seven.    His  attention  was  probably  invited  to 
the  mistake,  and  he  scratched  out  six  and  put  in  seven.    But  that  is 
wholly  immaterial.    The  action  of  the  Government  officers  is  substan- 
tiated by  the  indorsements  of  public  men  in  office,  who  are  charged  with 
the  guardianship  of  the  Treasury,  and  who  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  withholding  the  x)ublic  money  for  the  carrying  of  the  public  mails. 
If  these  petitions  were  the  sole  authority  for  a  Government  officer  to 
act  on,  or  to  refuse  te  act  on,  there  would  be  more  importance  about 
this  question  than  I  deem  there  is  connected  with  it  now,  because  the 
Government  officer  is  put  there  to  do  his  duty ;  to  expedite  the  mails 
when  lie  thinks  they  ought  to  be  expedited,  and  to  diminish  the  service 
when  he  deems  it  for  the  public  good. 

We  have  another  petition  about  which  a  loud  complaint  was  made, 
and  it  has  been  most  frequently  mentioned  to  you,  and  that  is  the  pe- 
tition known  as  the  Utah  petition.    The  great  fraud  about  that,  they 
tell  us,  is  that  this  petition  is  signed  by  the  people  of  Utah,  and  they 
put  Nephi  Johnson  on  the  stand  to  point  out  the  names  of  some  peo- 
ple who  lived  in  Utah.    The  petition  was  intended  to  bear  upon  the 
route  up  in  Canyon  City,  and  it  was  one  of  a  system  of  lines,  and  the 
people  of  Utah,  I  submit  to  you,  have  as  much  right  to  have  increases  of 
the  mail  service  upon  any  line  that  contributes  to  them  a«  anybody  else. 
I  have  as  much  right  to  express  my  opinion  to  the  Postmaster-General 
as  to  the  service  in  a  country  where  I  am  interested  as  anybody  else, 
although  I  live  in  Washington.     I  do  not  know  what  this  indictment 
means  when  it  says  these  petitions  are  not  signed  by  people  who  live 
along  the  neighborhood  ;  that  the  service  was  not  needed  by  the  i)eople 
who  live  along  upon  the  line.    The  mail  service  is  intended  for  the  bcKly 
of  the  whole  people,  and  the  men  who  write  letters  from  the  East  to  the 
people  in  the  West  are  just  as  much  interested  in  that  question  as  the 
people  who  live  along  or  upon  the  line  of  the  post-ix)ute,  so  that  the 
people  of  Utah  have  just  as  much  right  to  express  their  opinion  and  to 
desire  the  increase  of  this  service  as  any  other  people  have. 

Then  we  have  Hall,  that  model  postmaster,  the  man  who  did  not 
know  his  own  signature  under  oath.  Do  you  believe  him!  You  saw 
those  nine  signatures  that  were  there  5  all  of  them  undisputed  except 
one.  Some  of  them  he  knew.  Some  of  them  he  said  he  did  not  know, 
and  if  the  signature  which  he  said  he  did  not  sign  was  not  signed  by 
him,  there  was  not  one  of  them  in  the  w^hole  lot  that  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Hall,  this  model  representative  of  a  western  postmaster.  If  you 
believe  such  men  as  he  is,  who  do  not  know  their  own  signature^  then, 
gentlemen,  it  is  a  hard  time  for  people  who  are  charged  with  crime  iu 
a  criminal  court. 

You  have  heard  upon  this  subject  a  great  deal  about  Miner  and  Rer- 
<lell  having  written  petitions.  Why  not!  Why  not  write  a  petition? 
Why  cannot  I  write  a  petition  if  I  want  to  do  so.  I  can  write  a  promis- 
sory note  for  you  to  sign  or  a  draft  upon  New  Y'^ork  for  your  signature. 
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Hiy  handwriting  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  the  man  who  signsL 
that  gives  it  vitality,  and  it  is  not  the  man  who  writes  it.  Kow  sup> 
pose,  gentlemen^  that  these  interiineations  were  made  by  some  other 
man  than  Nightmgale.  Suppose  that  some  other  hand  than  Hall  wrote 
his  name  to  that  petition,  which  I  deny.  What  of  it?  How  was  Gen- 
eral Brady  to  know  this?  How  was  Mr.  Turner  to  know  it?  How  was 
any  other  clerk  of  the  Post-Office  Department  or  any  other  officer 
of  the  Government  to  know  it?  The  presumption  of  the  law  is 
that  every  paper  is  genuine  until  the  contrary  is  proven,  and  if  the 
rale  is  adopted  which  these  gentlemen  have  insisted  upon  in  this  trial, 
we  can  send  every  lawyer  of  this  bar  to  the  penitentiary  on  such  a 
i^vretched  presumption.  You  may  go  into  the  files  of  this  court  and 
look  at  the  papers  in  each  case  and  you  will  not  find  one  case  in  nine 
that  is  not  scored  and  scratched  and  underlined  and  worn  out ;  and  I 
know  of  no  man  upon  this  bench  who  is  so  liberal  in  scratching  my  order^^ 
as  the  distinguished  jurist  who  presides  over  this  trial.  You  can  send 
me  to  the  penitentiary  for  interlineations  his  honor  has  made  if  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  I  forged  the  order  because  there  is  an  interlineation. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  tell  you  that  the  law  is  not  so.  Every  paper  is 
presumed  to  be  right  until  the  contrary  is  proven,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  assume  that  those  interlineations 
were  made  before  the  signatures  were  fixed  to  the  paper,  and  there 
was  no  other  rule  for  him  to  adopt,  and  there  is  no  other  rule  for  you 
to  adopt.  These  petitions  are  gotten  up  by  being  circulated  by  all 
kinds  of  i)eople.  They  aie  not  models  of  clerical  beauty  and  cleri- 
cal accuracy  as  a  general  rule.  You  have  all  seen  petitions.  We 
are  called  upon  here  every  day  to  sign  petitions  for  our  friends  and 
our  neighbors.  We  sometimes  sign  petitions  that  we  do  not  read. 
Bat  the  presumption  is  that  the  petitions  are  genuine  until  the  con- 
trary has  been  established  by  the  testimony  that  is  undoubted  in  your 
minds.  Now,  that  is  all  of  this.  What  man  did  they  put  upon  the 
stand  to  show  that  in  any  of  these  affidavits,  or  any  of  these  petitions, 
except  HalUs  and  Nightingale's,  these  interlineations  took  place  after- 
wards? Now,  N  g  jtingale  swore  that  he  did  not  write  that,  that  he 
wrote  the  original.  But  I  say  he  did  write  it,  and  I  assure  ^ou,  gen- 
tlemen, if  yon  take  that  petition  and  look  at  it  again  and  compare  the 
letters,  you  will  recognize  them  as  the  letters  of  Mr.  Nightingale,  the 
distinguished  lawyer  from  Nebraska,  who  did  not  know  of  the  existence 
of  a  public  statute  allowing  a  subcontract  to  be  filed  for  the  protection 
of  his  clients.  He  does  not  know  what  the  public  statutes  of  the  United 
States  are,  and  he  is  a  practicing  lawyer,  brought  down  here  over  a 
thousand  miles  to  swear  that  he  did  not  make  that  interlineation  or 
that  addition  to  the  petition.  Why,  gentlemen,  he  never  saw  so  much 
money  in  his  life  as  he  got  for  coming  down  here  to  swear  to  that  peti- 
tion. He  probably  never  saw  so  much  money  as  he  saw  when  he  was 
paid  off  and  sent  home  with  the  admonition  ^'Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant,  here  is  your  8  cents  a  mile  and  $2.50  a  day  for  sixty 
days."    Such  lawyers  are  a  great  honor  to  the  profession,  gentlemen. 

"And  false,  and  fraudulent,  and  corrupt  affidavits."  Now,  all 
that  1  have  said  to  you  on  the  subject  of  petitions  applies  to 
these  affidavits.  There  has  not  been  a  witness  put  upon  the  stand 
to  swear  that  any  alteration  that  was  found  in  an  affidavit  was 
made  after  the  oath  had  been  administered  to  the  affiant — not 
a  witness.  And  you  may  take  the  oaths  on  the  records  of  this  court, 
and  they  present  a  worse  appearance  than  the  affidavits  which  were  pro- 
duced here  before  you  about  these  nineteen  routes.    What  are  affidavits 
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for,  anyhow,  in  connection  with  the  mail  service!    They  are  simply  to 
give  the  opinion  of  the  man  who  makes  it.    That  is  all.    There  are 
eleven  aflftdavits  mentioned  in  this  indictment,  and  no  more,  and  I  want 
to  cantion  you  not  to  go  bej'ond  the  affidavits  that  are  mentioned  in  this 
indictment.    They  are  all,  and  if  not  all,  nearly  all — ^perhaps  there  are 
two  that  are  not  made  upon  the  l)elief  of  the  affiant.    They  do  not  swear 
positively  that  it  was  true.    No  man  could  swear  that  an  affidavit  of* 
that  kind  was  absolutely  true.    No  man  could  swear  that  so  many 
horses  were  necessary  to  carry  the  mail  over  a  given  route  at  any  time. 
Your  opinion  might  be  that  nine  horses  were  necessary,  and  I,  being  a 
stingier  man  and  more  cruel  to  horses,  might  say  six  were  enough.    It 
depends  upon  the  weather,  it  depends  upon  all  kinds  and  sorts  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon'  the  man  who  is  driving 
your  horses  whether  he  can  go  four  miles  an  hour  or  fourteen,  and  en- 
dure for  months  under  it;  so  that  every  man  has  his  own  opinion,  and 
when  this  rule  was  established  requiring  the  oath  of  the  contractor, 
which  was  on  the  1st  of  July,  1879,  it  was  intended  to  get  the  advice  of 
the  contractor  in  order  that  the  judgment  and  minds  of  the  public  officers 
who  had  to  make  the  orders  might  be  informed. 

Brother  Bliss  tells  you  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Second  Assistant  to  go  out 
and  inquire.  Where  would  he  got  Go  to  Utah  t  Go  from  Bismarck  to 
Tongue  River  and  inquire  how  many  horses  it  would  take!  Or  would  he 
send  a  special  agent  out  there  to  travel  from  one  end  of  the  route  to  the 
other  and  make  an  estimate?  How  was  he  to  find  out?  He  had  to 
find  out  as  best  he  could,  and  the  Supreme  Court  tells  you  that  when 
the  duty  is  imposed  by  statute  upon  a  public  officer  to  pass  his  judg- 
ment on  a  given  st^ite  of  facts,  there  is  no  tribunal  upon  earth  that 
can  review  his  judgment.  It  is  absolutely  the  last  and  final  judgment 
upon  that  subject.  When  the  Postmaster-General  or  his  subordinates 
examined  into  the  question  and  read  those  affidavits,  and  he  passed  his 
judgment  upon  it  that  was  the  end  of  that  question. 

Now,  gentlemen,  one  of  the  most  frequently  recurring  charges  in  this 
indictment  is  that  these  orders  were  not  needed,  not  lawfully  needed 
and  required,  not  necessary  and  required  for  the  convenience  of  the 
mails,  not  necessary  and  required  for  the  just  and  lawful  benefit  and 
advantage  of  the  people,  &c.,  residing  and  living  upon  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  route,  not  necessary  and  required  for  the  just  and 
lawful  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  United  States.  Who  is  to  decide 
that  question  f  Who  is  it  who  is  to  determine  whether  a  given  mail 
route  is  entitled  to  one  trip  a  week  or  ten.  Where  does  the  statute  rei)ose 
that  confidence?  In  whom  does  it  repose  that  power?  In  the  Post- 
master-General. And  it  holds  him  to  an  accountability  to  Congress 
and  to* no  other  power  upon  earth.  He  is  required  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  sessicm  to  make  a  report  as  to  the  condition  and 
state  of  the  postal  service  under  his  jurisdiction,  to  tell  them  how  much 
expedition  is  made,  how  many  increases  of  trips,  how  much  of  fines  and 
deductions  he  has  levied,  how  many  remissions  he  has  made;  in  fact,  he 
is  bound  to  submit  a  tabular  statement,  and  a  written  report,  giving  to 
Congress  all  the  information  he  has  in  regard  to  these  subjects,  and  they 
pass  upon  his  acts,  and  confirm  or  reject  them,  and  that  is  the  end  of 
the  matter.  There  is  no  other  power  that  can  inquire  about  that.  He 
is  the  man  to  determine  what  is  needful  and  necessary  for  the  people  of 
New  Mexico.  He  is  the  man  to  determine  how^  much  money  he  shall 
expend  in  sending  information  to  the  people  of  Utah.  He  is  the  man 
to  determine  whether  he  shall  send  mails  over  the  route  from  Bismarck 
to  Tongue  Kiver  three  or  s^\  times  a  week,  and  no  power  upon  the   j»rth 
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shall  say  that  the  people  there  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  did  not 
need  it,  and  it  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  mail  service.  Congress 
is  the  power  that  will  tell  him  when  to  stop,  and  there  is  no  other  power, 
and  he  may  use  all  means  that  are  reasonably  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate for  that  purpose,  and  I  quote  the  language  from  McOuUough  against 
Maryland. 

The  Court.  That  language  is  applied  to  the  powers  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  The  Constitution. 

Mr.  Merrick.  To  carry  out  the  granted  power. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Suppose  the  Postmaster-General  in  the  exercise  of 
his  discretion  makes  a  mistake.  Suppose  he  thinks  that  it  is  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Bismarck  to  Tongue  River.  Who  is  to  call 
him  to  account  for  itt  Suppose  he  thinks  that  mail  ought  to  be  carried 
twice  a  day  over  that  route,  who  shall  correct  his  errors  of  judgment  but 
Congress?  He  makes  his  report  to  Congress  and  tells  them  how  much 
money  he  is  spending,  and  they  either  appropriate  the  sum  again  that 
he  may  continue  the  service,  or  they  cut  it  down,  and  he  is  required  by 
law,  and  it  has  been  the  universal  custom  of  the  Post-uffice  Department 
to  make  provisions  in  the  contract,  and  in  every  contract,  allowing  the 
Postmaster-General  to  control  every  man  who  undertakes  to  carry  the 
mail.  So  that  the  moment  Congress  rei'uses  to  give  him  the  appropria- 
tion all  he  has  to  do  is  to  cut  down  the  service  in  order  to  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  appropriation  laws. 

Mails  are  carried  in  the  West  not  for  our  benefit,  not  for  their  benefit, 
bat  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  and  he  is  given  money  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  contend  that  the  sole  limitation  upon  the  Postmaster- 
Oeneral  consists  in  the  appropriations  made  by  law.  I  may  observe  to 
yon,  gentlemen,  in  support  of  my  assertion,  that  these  mails  were  needed, 
that  the  service  was  just  and  proper,  by  saying  to  you  and  bringing  to 
your  attention  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  these  routes  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  railroad  service,  and  have  been  carried  since  then 
over  the  railroad  and  the  lines  have  been  discontinued.  This  Bis- 
marck and  Tongue  Biver  route  was  swallowed  up  long  ago,  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  instead  of  stopping  at  Tongue  River,  has 
now  penetrated  the  forests  of  the  north,  three  hundred  miles  beyond 
Miles  City,  and  they  are  carrying  the  mails  there  to-day.  That  is  the  most 
conclusive  argument  that  can  be  made  that  this  service  was  needed,  and 
it  makes  no  difference  to  us,  so  far  as  our  inquiry  is  concerned,  whether 
they  were  needed  or  not.  A  statute  of  the  United  States  passed  in 
1877,  established  that  route,  and  it  became  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Postmaster-General  to  supply  it  with  service.  The  route  was  established, 
the  money  was  put  into  his  hands  and  subject  to  his  orders  to  transport 
the  mails  over  that  route,  and  he  did  it. 

Now,  we  are  told,  gentlemen,  in  one  breath,  that  the  Postmaster- 
<Teneral  had,  at  the  time  he  made  these  orders  before  his  eyes  the  ad- 
vice of  postmasters,  the  advice  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Beene,  that  the 
service  was  not  necessary.  We  are  told  in  the  nexth  breath  that  the 
Postmaster-General  cannot  abdicate  his  power,  cannot  abdicate  his 
[>osition  and  surrender  his  powers  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  add  to  that,  that  he  should  not  abdicate  in 
favor  of  the  i>ostmasters.  If  these  postmasters  are  the  men  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  mail  shall  or  shall  not  be  carried,  why  were  they  not 
made  Postmasters-General f  Why  were  they  not  consulted  about  it? 
Those  men  are  not  relied  upon  with  the  accuracy  which  my  learned  friend 
seemed  to  think,  for  information  is  not  obtained  through  postmasters 
about  a  route.    Information  is  obtained  by  officers  intended  for  that  ser- 
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vice  and  kept  in  Waahingtoq,  and  when  information  is  desired  aboat  any 
particular  route  a  man  is  dispatched,  by  the  order  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  to  examine  the  facts  and  report  them  to  the  Postmaster-General. 

We  are  told  that  the  Postmaster-General  violated  his  duty  in  not  oli- 
serving  the  letter  of  this  man  Beene.  We  are  told  that  he  violated  his 
duty  in  not  pursuing  the  advice  of  a  man  named  Ingersoll,  who  seemed 
to  have  kept  a  little  post-office  at  the  cross  roads  down  below  Pueblo. 
Another  postmaster  by  the  name  of  Trew  we  had  the  exquisite  pleasure 
of  looking  at,  and  he  was  a  nice  looking  man  at  all  events  and  a  fine  man 
to  testify.  We  had  better  than  that,  the  postmaster  Ward.  He  advised 
the  Postmaster-General  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  He  is  the  man 
who  had  the  perambulating  pos-toffice  and  loaded  it  up  on  a  cart  when 
he  wantetl  to  go  away  and  moved  it  into  another  part  of  the  couutry. 
Yet  we  are  charged  with  dereliction  of  duty  because  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment wa«  not  governed  by  the  advice  of  such  people. 

One  of  the  charges,  and  one  of  the  means  charged  as  having  been 
used  to  carry  out  this  wicked  conspiracy,  is  that  General  Brady  was  ex- 
tending routes  to  include  jwints  not  in  the  contract.  We  established, 
gentlemen,  I  think  beyond  question,  that  it  is  the  custom,  and  alwayjj^ 
has  been,  of  the  Post-Office  Department  to  extend  lines  and  take  in- 
side post-offices.  I  think  we  established  that  beyond  any  question, 
and  it  is  a  reasonable  thing  that  it  should  be  done.  These  post 
routes  are  not  confined  at  any  place  except  at  the  termini,  and  they 
may  be  varied  on  one  side  of  this  mountain  or  the  other  side  of  this 
mountain,  as  the  Post-Office  Department  may  consider  for  the  good  of 
the  service,  and  where  the  post-office  is  established  within  the  region 
the  line  may  be  curved  in  order  to  take  in  that  route,  and  if  there  is  any 
increase  in  the  service  the  man  must  be  paid  for  it  pro  rata,  and  if  there 
is  any  diminution  in  the  service  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment through  the  inspection  division  to  take  off  the  extra  pay.  And 
right  here  1  want  t^  call  your  attention  once  for  all  to  the  provision  in 
every  contract  that  the  Postmaster-General  makes  with  the  people  in 
this  country  for  carrying  mails,  and  I  want  to  invite  your  attention  here 
to  the  assertion  that  was  made,  the  bitter  comments  that  were  made, 
that  Mr.  Brady  had  always  gone  clear  up  to  the  extent  of  the  law  by 
allowing  pro  rata.  Now,  to  show  how  hollow  a  pretense  that  is,  to 
show  you  how  unmanly  it  was  to  argue  such  a  thing  to  you,  let  me  read 
this  provision  in  the  indictment,  which  is  an  extract  from  the  contracts 
made  in  all  these  ca^es,  and  the  extract  is  in  all  contracts. 

Postmaster-General  may  discontinue  or  extend  this  contract,  change  the  schedule 
and  termini  of  the  route,  and  alter,  increase,  decrease,  or  extend  the  service  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  he  allowing  a  pro  rata  increase  of  compensation  for  any  additional 
service  thereby  required,  or  for  increased  speed,  if  the  employment  of  additional  stock 
or  carriers  is  rendered  necessary ;  and  in  case  of  decrease,  curtailment,  or  discontinu- 
ance of  service,  as  a  full  indemnity  to  said  contractor,  one  month's  extra  pay,  ou  the 
amount  of  service  dispensed  with,  and  a  pro  rata  compensation  for  the  services  re- 
tained^ provided,  however,  that  in  case  of  increased  expedition  the  contractor  may, 
upon  tmiely  notice,  relinquish  the  contract. 

Now,  how  would  General  Brady  look  making  an  order  for  increase  of 
service  and  not  allowing  the  man  pro  rata  ?  It  has  occurred  in  three  or 
four  instances  in  the  case  in  this  indictment,  and  I  am  not  talking  about 
any  other  case,  where  the  contractor  and  General  Brady  have  made  a 
specitlc  bargain,  and  it  is  always  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  onier 
which  is  set  out  in  the  indictment  as  a  pro  rata  allowance,  or  being  less 
than  pro  rata,  but  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  between  tlie 
parties. 
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The  Court.  Looking  at  the  paragraph  on  page  13,  it  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  grounds  of  complaint  that  the  contracts  were  in  that  form. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  think  not,  your  honor.  This  very  question  came  up 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  not  six  months  ago,  where  the  Postmaster- 
Oeneral  undertook  to  curtail  the  service  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern Railroad,  and  the  Supreme  Court  said  the  Postmaster-General  could 
do  no  such  thing;  that  he  must  allow  them  the  month's  indemnity  if  he 
curtailed  the  expenses. 

The  Court.  But  if  he  extends  the  service  or  increases  the  expedition 
he  is  not  obliged  to  allow  pro  rata. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  He  is,  under  that  provision. 

The  Court.  Jnder  that  provision  of  the  contract;  but  there  is  no 
such  provision  of  law. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  did  not  say  there  was,  your  honor;  I  say  it  is  a  cus- 
tom of  the  department. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  part  of  the  law,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Oh,  no ;  it  is  not  part  of  the  law. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  is  part  of  the  regulations  anyhow,  and  it  was  part 
of  the  advertisement. 

The  Court.  The  contracts  seem  to  be  drawn  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Totten.  If  the  contract  is  drawn  in  that  way 

Mr.  Merriok.  [Interposing.]  If  it  is  the  law  I  would  like  to  see  it. 
It  has  not  been  produced  yet. 

Mr.  Totten.  It  don't  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  law  or  regu- 
lation.   My  notion  about  it  is  that  it  is  regulation,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  No,  it  is  neither  law  nor  regulation. 

Mr.  Totten.  But  at  all  events  that  provision  is  in  these  contracts  and 
tbey  were  made  in  1877,  and  both  the  Postmaster-General  and  his  sub- 
ordinates were  bound  by  these  contracts;  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  that  they  cannot  disturb  their  integrity. 

The  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  does  not  say  any  such  thing. 

3Ir.  Totten.  WhatI    Your  honor  did  not  hear  what  I  said. 

The  Court.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Totten.  I  said  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  could  not  disturb  the  integrity  of  any  contract.  Your  honor 
did  not  hear  what  1  said.  The  Supreme  Court  had  this  very  clause  as 
I  understand  it.    You  will  find  the  case-^— 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  That  is  where  the  contract  was  an  honest 
contract. 

Mr.  Totten.  But  there  is  no  contract  here  that  is  a  dishonest  con- 
tract. 

The  Court.  It  is  charged  in  the  indictment 

Mr.  Totten.  [Interposing.]  No,  your  honor;  that  they  were  lawful 
contracts  that  were  held  for  the  benefit,  gain,  and  profit  of  all  these 
jK'ople. 

Mr.  Ker.  It  states  merely  that  they  were  contracts.  It  does  not  say 
whether  they  were  lawful  or  unlawful. 

Mr.  Totten.  That  is  equivalent  to  saying  they  were  lawful,  I  take  it. 
Now,  the  Postmaster-General  is  clothed  with  authority  by  law  to  estab- 
lish i>08t-oftices,  and  he  does  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
First  Assistant  Postmaster  General's  office,  and  when  a  post-office  has 
been  established  it  is  rhe  plain  and  bounden  duty  of  the  Second  Assistant 
to  supply  that  office  with  service.  There  has  been  no  successful  im- 
peachment of  the  honest  performance  of  that  duty  by  the  testimony  in 
this  case. 
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The  Court.  That  is  the  only  question.  There  is  no  doubt  about  his 
power  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  his  right. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  And  his  duty. 

The  Court.  There  is  no  doubt  about  his  duty.  Whether  he  has  made 
a  mistake  in  regard  to  the  policy  is  not  a  question  here. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  No,  sir.  1  am  glad  your  honor  has  said  so.  Your  honor 
has  always  said  so. 

The  Court.  I  have  held  so. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  want,  your  honor,  to  come  down  to 
your  idea  now.  I  see  what  your  idea  is.  I  am  not  ready  to  strike  it  yet,, 
but  I  will  be  in  a  few  minutes.  I  am  following  this  indictment.  This 
is  the  paper  we  are  trying,  and  I  am  going  through  with  it  now,  with 
your  honor's  permission. 

The  Court.  God  speed  you. 

Mr.  Merrick.  May  I  ask  my  learned  brother  a  question  f  He  stated 
that  there  was  a  law.  I  have  not  seen  the  law  mentioning  the  provision 
to  which  he  has  referred.  Mr.  Wilson  also  interrupted  me,  stating  that 
it  was  the  law..  Now,  if  there  is  such  a  law,  or  such  a  regulation,  I 
think  at  this  late  day  in  the  case  we  are  at  least  entitled  to  know  it  from 
the  other  side.  I  ask  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  your  honor,  and  I 
think  if  they  have  it  we  should  have  it. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  statute  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Mr.  Wilson  said  there  was. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  do  think  there  is  a  regulation,  but  I  am  not  certain 
about  that.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  there  is.  There  is  a  provision 
in  the  back  of  the  book  containing  the  advertisement  of  1877  that  I  am 
told  is  in  all  the  advertisements,  saying  that  that  provision  will  be  made,, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  an  important  ques 
tion  whether  the  matter  is  one  of  statute  or  regulation.  It  is  in  these 
contracts,  and  these  coutraets  are  unassailed. 

The  Court.  This  form  of  contract  was  devised  by  Brady. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Oh,  no.    Who  said  thatf 

Mr.  Wilson.  Not  at  all. 

The  Court.  In  1877  f 

Mr.  ToTTKN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  There  is  no  such  proof,  and  it  is  not  so  at  all. 

The  Court.  You  have  just  stated  in  the  presence  of  the  court  that 
the  form  was  adopted  in  1877. 

Mr.  Chandler.  The  contract  was  adopted  in  1877,  but  not  the  form. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  say  these  contracts  were  made  in  1877. 

The  Court.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  form  was  made  then. 
'  Mr.  ToTTEN.  Oh,  no,  sir.  I  think  these  forms  are  prescribed  in  the 
back  of  every  advertisement,  for  seven  or  eight  years  past.  I  have  not 
looked  back  any  further ;  probably  it  runs  through  every  advertisement. 
The  Postmaster-General,  your  honor,  could  not  possibly  get  along  with 
the  business  of  his  office  without  that  provision. 

The  advance  in  railroad  interests  is  always  causing  change  in  the  serv- 
ice, curtailments,  &c.,  and  that  has  got  to  be  provided  for  in  some  way; 
and  this  is  the  rule  that  was  adopted. 

The  Court.  Undoubtedly,  tliere  must  be  a  provision  for  increase  of 
service  and  expedition  in  proper  cases;  but  here  is  an  act  set  out  in  the 
Ee vised  Statutes,  section  960,  which  declares  that  in  cases  of  that  kind 
the  increase  of  compensation  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  pro  rata. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 
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The  CouBT.  That  is,  that  it  shall  not  exceed  it ;  but  it  may  be  as 
much  less  as  the  Postmaster- General  can  arrange. 

Mr.  Merbigk.  Does  that  statute  use  the  word  pro  rata! 

The  Court.  It  says  it  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  exaot  proportion 
which  the  original  compensation  bears  to  the  original  service. 

Mr.  Mebbiok.  Pro  rata  is  all  the  way  down  from  that,  or  from  one 
cent  np  to  that  point.    That  is  what  pro  rata  means. 

The  Court,  Shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  exact  proportion. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  It  may  be  within  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly ;  but  the  word  pro  rata 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  shall  be  pro  rata  to  the  increase  of  service  relative 
to  the  original  service,  and  that  pro  rata  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the 
exact  proportion;  but  where  the  pro  rata  is,  is  a  matter  for  his  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Now,  there  is  no  dispute  about  that.  Brother  Merrick 
has  said  a  good  deal  about  something  we  all  understood  perfectly  well. 
There  is  no  quarrel  about  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  You  said  he  had  to  put  it  up  there  because,  it  was  in 
the  contract. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  do  say  so.    The  contract  itself  says  so. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  not  what  it  means. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  They  are  entitled  to  it.  If  the  bargain  was  made  for 
less  it  is  nobody's  business  but  the  contractor's. 

Mr.  Mkruick.  They  have  not  made  a  bargain  for  that. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  says  so. 

The  Court.  It  looks  a  good  deal  like  it  in  your  indictment. 

Mr.  Chandler.  It  says  it  must  be  pro  rata  in  the  indictment. 

The  Court.  This  section,  on  page  13  of  the  indictment,  says : 

And  ill  which  said  contracts  and  affreementB  so  made  and  signed  by  and  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  and  John  M. 
Peck,  as  aforesaid,  it  was  further  stipulated,  agreed,  and  set  forth  that  the  said  Post- 
master-General might  discontinue  or  extend  this  contract,  change  the  schedule  or 
termini  of  the  route,  and  alter,  increase,  decrease,  or  extend  the  service  in  accordance 
^'ith  the  law,  he  allowing  a  pro  rata  increase  of  compensation  for  any  additional  serv- 
ice thereby  required,  or  for  increase  of  speed  if  the  employment  of  additional  stock 
or  carriers  is  rendered  necessary. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly. 

The  Court.  That  is  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  ToiTEN.  Mr.  Merrick  just  denied  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  'So;  I  did  not. 

The  Court.  The  contract  seems  to  have  gone  to  the  full  limit  of  lib- 
erality in  the  ]aw. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  question  is  as  to  the  construction  of  the  term  pro 
rata. 

The  Court.  There  will  be  a  chance  to  deliberate  over  this  further  on 
probably.  My  attention  had  not  been  called  to  that  pai*agraph  before. 
1  had  not  heard  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  say,  if  you  honor  please,  that  that  is  a  pro- 
vision of  the  contract  that  is  not  new  to  these  contracts  at  all,  but  it  is 
a  provision  that  has  been  in  them  almost  from  time  out  of  mind. 

The  Court.  Is  there  any  proof  of  that  f 

Mr.  Merrick.  Not  a  particle. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  do  not  want  any  proof.  We  have  got  the  contracts 
^t  out  in  this  indictment  and  that  governs  us.    They  are  not  assailed. 
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They  start  out  on  tbe  foundation  of  nineteen  lawful  and  legitimate  con- 
tracts constituting  the  subject-matter  of  a  partnership,  and  upon  that 
basis  these  alleged  conspirators  started  out  to  work.  That  is  the  point 
about  it. 

Another  charge,  gentlemen,  is  that  these  orders  were  made  fraud- 
ulently by  General  Brady  for  curtailing  and  discontinuing  the  service 
and  allowing  one  month's  extra  pay.  There  is  not  much  complaint  about 
that  except  in  one  instance,  and  the  learned  gentleman  who  pressed  upon 
your  minds  so  vigorously  and  so  ably  the  infirmities  of  the  moduli  operandi 
of  doing  business  in  the  Post-Office  Department  the  other  day  told  you 
that  he  did  not  instance  that  allowance  except  for  the  purpose  of  oper- 
ating on  Vaile  or  Miner.  That  was  the  curtailment  that  took  place 
from  Adairville  to  Pahreah,  and  he  said  there  was  an  allowance  of 
812,000,  being  one  month's  pay  for  indemnity  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  You  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  testimony  upon  that  subject, 
and  it  comes  back  to  this  question :  Somebody  had  to  determine  whether 
or  not  in  the  fair  construction  of  a  contract  the  contractor  was  entitled 
to  be  paid  one  month's  pa^^  as  an  indemnity  for  that  curtailment,  and 
upon  all  the  evidence  that  was  before  the  Postmaster-General  he  de- 
termined that  that  allowance  should  be  made,  and  it  was  made.  It  was 
not  made  by  General  Brady.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was 
made  by  Mr.  French,  while  Mr.  French  was  acting  as  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  in  his  absence,  and  in  addition  to  that  it  was  made 
in  1878.  It  is  not  complained  of  in  the  indictment,  and  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  I  will  say  to  the  gentlemen,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  under  the  terms  of  this  contract  whenever  a  curtailment  was  made, 
whenever  a  discontinuance  was  made,  it  was  the  bounden  and  plain 
duty  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  allow  one  month's  pay  as  an  indem- 
nity for  throwing  the  contractor  out  of  service  and  his  property  out  of 
use  to  that  extent.  That  is  what  this  provision  was  put  into  these  con- 
tracts for,  to  protect  the  citizen  against  the  despotic  power  of  a  pubhc 
officer  wherever  he  might  undertake  to  use  it.  The  clerk  on  the  witness- 
stand  said  that  whenever  the  contract  was  made  and  filed  the  right  to 
this  indemnity  accrued,  and  no  matter  whether  the  service  ha<l  been 
put  on  or  not  he  was  allowed,  according  to  the  custom  and  rulings  of  the 
department,  one  month's  pay,  and  it  was  right  and  proper  that  that 
should  be  the  construction,  because  the  man  was  ready  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  law  was  that  he  was  ready  to  do  his  duty  the  moment 
the  1st  of  July  came  around. 

Now,  the  next  charge  in  the  indictment  is  that  they  made  orders 
for  allowance  of  pay  without  service.  Where  was  this  done  f  Where 
js  there  one  syllable  of  proof  to  show  that  the  like  of  this  was  done  any 
where  !  Not  one  word  of  testimony  in  all  these  three  months  of  labor 
that  we  have  gone  through.  There  is  no  way,  as  I  said  before,  of  avoid- 
ing the  month's  pay.  There  is  no  way.  If  that  is  what  is  meant  by 
these  words,  "  allowance  of  pay  without  service,"  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Postmaster-General  to  make  the  allowance  and  to  pay  the  man  for  his 
services. 

The  next  charge  is  that  Brady  refused  to  levy  fines  and  make 
deductions  from  these  contractors.  That  stands  upon  the  same  footing. 
The  judicial  power  over  that  question  was  reposed  in  the  Postmaster- 
General,  and  it  was  exercised  through  the  machinery  of  his  office,  and 
when  his  judgment  was  passed  upon  the  question  whether  or  not  a  tine 
should  be  imposed  or  a  deduction  made  that  was  the  end  of  it  so  tar  as  all 
other  powers  outside  were  concerned.  When  he  heard  the  testimony  of 
those  who  suffered  by  those  fines,  and  who  were  obliged  to  stand  the  deiluc- 
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tions,  and  saw  proper  to  exercise  the  judgment  which  the  powers  of 
tlie  law  gave  to  him,  thero  was  no  appeal.  The  contractor  is  entitled 
to  the  monev  if  remitted,  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  it  if  it  is  not  remitted. 
These  <leductions  and  fines,  gentlemen,  are  imposed,  it  appears  to  have 
been  taken  as  conceded,  through  the  inspection  division.  Those  officers 
act  upon  the  reported  of  postmasters  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  to  the 
Postmaster-General  any  failure  to  arrive  or  any  failure  to  start.  The 
fines  and  deductions  follow  the  failures  with  the  regularity  of  clock 
work.  No  man  can  fail  to  come  in  on  time  without  being  reported  here, 
if  the  postmaster  does  his  duty.  He  cannot  Escape  a  fine  where  he  mis- 
behaves himself  or  violates  his  honest  duty  as  a  contractor.  The  fine 
and  the  deduction  must  follow  any  misbehavior  on  his  part.  The  charge 
that  these  officers  refuse  to  impose  fines  and  deductions  is  wholly  unsup- 
ported by  the  evidence.  1  have  taken  the  trouble,  and  it  was  not  very 
much,  to  go  over  these  tabular  statements  that  were  presented  to  you 
by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  and  find  out  how  many  fines  and 
deductions  were  imposed  upon  these  routes.  I  found  that  the  amount  is 
$172,593.07.  Of  course  there  is  a  little  inaccuracy  in  this,  because  the 
officers  of  the  prosecution  have  persisted  all  the  time,  notwithstanding 
the  declarations  of  this  indictment,  in  going  as  far  back  into  the  past  as 
they  could  get,  and  these  fines  and  remissions  reach  back  further  than  you 
are  allowed  to  go  by  th^  limits  imposed  by  the  pleadings  in  this  case.  We 
submitted  for  your  consideration  a  table  showing  the  fines  and  deductions 
and  remissions  that  >vere  made  during  the  period  covered  by  this  indict- 
ment, and  the  remissions  that  were  made  during  that  period  were  $22,- 
660.41,  being  considerably  less  than  the  amount  of  remissions  according 
to  the  tabular  statement  submitted  by  the  other  side.  So  that  you  see 
that  it  is  not  true  that  anybody  refus^  to  impose  fines  and  deductions. 
There  is  no  testimony  to  support  that  theory.  There  is  not  a  word  to 
support  the  allegation  in  the  indictment  that  on  any  occasion  or  in  any 
instance  anybody  refused  to  impose  a  fine  or  make  a  deduction  where  it 
ought  to  have  been  made.  The  fact  of  the  remissions  has  not  much  to 
do  with  this  case,  because  the  word  remission  is  not  mentioned  in  the  in- 
dictment, and  that  is  not  one  of  the  questions  that  you  have  to  consider 
ill  respect  to  the  issues  that  we  are  now  trying. 

The  next  charge  in  order  is  the  certifying  of  these  fraudulent  or 
alleged  fraudulent  orders  to  the  Sixth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  other- 
wise known  as  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment. Upon  that  subject  there  may  be  a  good  deal  said.  Every  aver- 
ment in  the  indictment  that  mentions  a  fraudulent  order  is  followed  by 
the  averment  that  it  was  certified,  or  caused  to  be  certified,  by  this  public 
officer  to  the  Sixth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury.  That  was  necessary,  because 
without  the  orders  going  to  the  Sixth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  there 
VA)uU\  have  been  no  outcome  from  any  of  the  frauds  resulting  from  this 
alleged  cx)nsinracy.  I  want  to  submit  to  you  now,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  right  here,  that  there  is  not  one  order  in  the 
proof  betbre  yon  that  wa«  made  by  (yeneral  Brady — not  one.  1  argue 
to  you  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  allegations  of  this  indictment  are 
wholly  without  i)roof  in  that  respect.  Every  order  that  you  have  seen 
here  indorsed  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  or  jacket  was  a  memorandum 
order,  which  was  not  signed  by  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, because  his  name  is  Thomas  J.  Brady,  and  the  name  you  find  there 
every  time  is  merely  Brady.  It  is  a  memorandum.  We  took  the  trouble 
to  bring  the  records  here  from  the  Post-Office  l)ej)artment  to  show  that 
these  orders  are  not  the  orders  that  are  effective  in  the  matter  of  taking 
money  from  the  public  Treasury.    They  are  mere  memoranda     They  are 
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mere  indications  to  the  Postmaster-General  for  his  approval  or  disap- 
proval, and  when  the  orders  are  carried  to  the  Postmaster-General  and 
by  the  clerks  rewritten  and  put  upon  the  daily  journal  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  and  by  him  signed,  they  receive  their  first  and  only  vitality.  So  I 
say  that  the  averment  in  this  indictment  that  General  Brady  did  make  these 
orders  is  unsupported  by  testimony  and  disproved  by  tlie  records  of  the 
Postmaster-General.  You  have  observed,  gentlemen,  upon  the  back  of 
these  papers  that  have  been  displayed  before  you  with  so  much  gusto  and 
so  many  bland  and  childlike  smiles,  "Do  this — Brady,"  the  memoraudum 
on  the  back  of  the  paper  in  red  ink,  and  then  the  order  in  black  ink,  signed 
Brady.  Those  orders  are  not  the  orders  that  were  given  vitality  to  by  the 
•  Postmaster-General.  I  read  them  to  you.  There  is  nothing  there  iu 
red  ink.  There  is  nothing  like  what  is  upon  the  back  of  those  envel- 
opes. There  is  a  simple  order  digested  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  Post- 
master-General himself  and  recorded  in  tlie  great  book  of  the  iournal 
of  the  day.  That  is  signed  by  the  Postmaster-General  and  then  be- 
comes an  order,  and  not  until  then.  I  submit  to  you  as  a  question  of 
fact,  that  the  order  signed  Brady  is  nothing  but  a  memorandum,  and  is 
nothing  but  suggestive  and  advisory  without  the  approbation  of  the 
Postmaster-General.  It  is  of  no  effect,  and  it  is  not  the  same  order  that 
goes  upon  the  daily  journal  of  the  Postmaster-General. 

Now,  another  thing :  Where  have  you  got  a  word  of  testimony  to  show 
that  General  Brady  ever  certified -one  of  these  orders  to  the  Sixth  Au- 
ditor. There  has  not  been  a  syllable  of  testimony  that  he  ever  certified 
or  caused  to  be  certified  one  of  these  memorandum  orders  to  the  Sixth 
Auditor;  not  one  syllable  of  testimony.  You  are  left  to  guess  that  that 
was  done.  The  i)resumption  of  the  law  is  that  the  Postmaster-General's 
orders  went  to  the  Sixth  Auditor  and  the  Sixth  Auditor  paid  out  the 
money  according  to  law  from  the  appropriations  for  that  puri)ose.  There 
is  no  presumption  here  against  General  Brady.  There  is  no  presump- 
tion that  he  ever  certified  an  order  or  ever  caused  an  order  to  be  certi- 
fied. There  is  not  one  syllable  of  proof  that  he  did.  One  of  the 
w  itnesses  said  it  was  the  custom  of  the  office  that  an  abstract  should 
be  made  ;  but  we  were  never  treated  to  the  sight  of  an  abstract.  Why  ? 
Was  it  because  there  were  none,  or  was  it  because  if  they  were  pix)- 
duced  in  court  they  would  be  found  to  be  signed  and  authenticated 
by  the  Postmaster-General  ?  No  matter  what  the  reascm  wa«,  there  is 
not  a  word  of  testimony  that  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral ever  certified  or  caused  to  be  certified  a  single  order  complained 
of  in  that  indictment;  not  a  word.  Now  are  you  to  gnes/t  men  into 
prison  ?  Are  you  to  presume  your  fellow-citizens  into  jail  ?  I  say 
there  is  the  chain  broken,  if  ever  there  was  a  ibuudation  for  a  chain, 
by  the  omission  of  this  important  and  necessary  link.  There  can  be  no 
money  extracted  from  the  Treasur^^;  there  cannot  be  a  dollar  gotten 
out  of  the  Treasury  until  the  proper  officer  of  that  department  has  before 
him  the  records  of  the  Postmaster-General,  saying  that  these  orders 
were  made  and  giving  him  authority  to  pay  the  money.  The  law  says 
that  the  Sixth  Auditor  shall  countersign  the  warrants  of  the  Postmas- 
ter-General when  warranted  by  law,  and  not  otherwise.  It  is  his  duty 
as  such,  to  registi  r,  charge,  and  countersign,  says  the  statute,  all  war- 
rants upon  the  Treasury  for  payments  issueil  by  the  Postmjister-General 
when  warranted  by  law.  Not  a  dollar  can  ever  be  drawn  from  the  pub- 
lic Treasury  by  the  Postmaster- General  without  the  approbation  of  that 
distinct  officer;  not  a  dollar  can  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  by  all  the 
the  men  in  the  Postoffice  Department  without  the  approbation  and  sig- 
nature of  the  Sixth  Auditor.      1  say  that  you  are  utterly  destitute  of 
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5\iiythiupf  like  testimony  to  show  that  General  Brady  ever  sent  an  order 
of  auj^  kind  to  the  Sixth  Auditor. 

I  have  before  me,  gentlemen,  upon  my  memorandnm,  "Charges 
against  Turner."  What,  in  the  name  of  all  decency  and  of  all  propriety, 
was  poor  Turner  <lragged  into  this  trial  for!  What  has  he  donet 
What  position  did  he  occupy  that  made  him  the  subject  of  envy  of  any 
man?  A  poor  clerk,  living  or  starving  upon  a  miserable  salary,  a 
iiiaimed  and  lame  soldier  of  the  war;  without  reason  and  without  cause 
he  is  brought  before  you,  charged  with  a  grave  and  wicked  crime. 
What  worti  of  testimony  is  there  against  him!  What  has  he  done! 
Why,  ev^en  my  friend  here  (Mr.  Ker)  was  compelled  to  admit  that  he 
could  sa}^  naught  against  him.  Oh,  yes;  he  did  do  something.*  He 
made  a  mistake  amounting  to  $4,()00  in  the  Saguache  contract,  and 
^Sanderson  got  the  money,  Sanderson  was  let  go.  He  was  turned  out 
of  this  court  without  ever  having  been  brought  to  trial,  although  he 
was  once  indicted.  We  have  had  no  explanation  of  the  cause  of  it,  but 
ill  this  indictment,  where  Sandersou^s  name  does  not  appear  as  a  de- 
fendant, poor  Turner  is  made  a  defendant,  and  that  route  and  all  its 
orders  are  gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of  blackguarding  Turner, 
because  he  made  a  mistake.  Now  his  honor  told  you  and  he  told  me 
and  be  told  us  all,  early  in  the  trial,  that  no  man  in  this  court  or  any 
other  court  should  be  punished  because  he  made  a  mistdkke.  This  mis- 
take was  corrected,  and  the  man  who  undertook  to  correct  the  mistake 
whilst  he  was  doing  it  made  another  one.  You  remember  that  on  the 
«tand  he  made  a  mistake  in  the  figures  of  a  thousand  dollars  against 
the  Government;  he  made  it  a  thousand  dollars  more  than  Turner 
<lid;  yet  Turner  is  subjected  to  all  this  calumny,  to  all  the  anxieties  of 
tliis  trial,  to  sit  here  day  after  day  and  hear  this  ringing  about  jackets 
and  ringing  about  indorsements  in  red  ink ;  all  because  he  made  a  mis- 
take. The  (iroverument  never  lost  a  dollar  or  a  cent  on  account  of  it, 
and  yet  Turner  is  indicted  and  indicted  over  again  and  made  to  stand 
Lis  trial  here  l>efore  you.  Gentlemen,  I  think  this  is  the  grossest  outrage 
that  ever  wavS  perpetrated  upon  an  innocent  man.  "  False  brief  state- 
ments !"    Where  and  when  ?    Not  one. 

One  of  tbe  charges  in  this  indictment,  gentlemen,  is  that  these  people 
caused  to  be  fraudulently  sent  to  the  Post  Office  Department  subcontracts 
which  are  not  charged  as  being  unlawful.  1  would  like  to  know,  if  you 
will  not  consider  that  1  am  too  inquisitive,  how  in  the  world  any  man 
could  undertake  to  fraudulently  send  a  subcontract  to  the  Post-Office 
Department?  I  think  there  are  five  of  these  contracts  mentioned  in 
the  indictment — not  more — and  two  of  them  were  subcontracts  of  Sander- 
son, They  were  fraudulently  sent  to  the  Post  Office  Department.  Howl 
Not  a  particle  of  proof  about  it.  Thi^  business  of  subcontracts,  gentle- 
men, is  a  very  important  business  so  far  as  the  public  mail  service  is 
concerned.  The  business  of  carrjing  the  public  mails  is  a  great 
business.  We  have  gotten  to  be  a  great  people.  We  are  a  reading 
people.  The  postal  service  is  expanding  its  lines  every  day  to  follow 
the  crowds  of  pioneers  who  are  rushing  in  the  West  for  timber,  for  juold, 
for  silver,  and  for  precious  stones,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Post- 
Oflftce  Department,  guided  by  the  legislative  power  of  the  land,  to 
X)iirsue  every  company  of  miners  and  every  mining  camp  with  a  postal 
road  and  to  furnish  them  with  letters  and  newspapers  that  they  may  im- 
prove as  citizens  and  may  become  intelligent  and  worthy  of  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong.  That  is  what  the  Post-Office  Department  is  for. 
It  is  not  established  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  few  dollars.  It  is  not) 
established  for  the  purpose  of  subserving  the  interests  of  a  few  people, 
of  those  who  dwell  in  the  great  cities  and  have  their  mails  brought  to 
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them  every  morning  and  their  daily  papers  by  a  boy  in  the  livery  of  the 
United  States.    It  is  intended  for  all,  whether  they  be  pioneers  in  New 
Mexico  or  millionaires  in  Boston.    Now,  a  subcontractor,  gentlemen^ 
occupies  an  entirely  different  attitude  from  the  contractor.    He  is  an 
independent  man,  and  he  is  wholly  free  from  responsibility  to  the 
Government.    It  takes  no  note  of  him  except  when  he  files  his  sub- 
contract ;  It  will  see  that  he  gets  the  pay  that  he  is  entitled  to  from  the 
contractor,  provided  there  is  enough  monej-  in  the  Treasury.     He  gives 
no  bonds  and  takes  no  trouble.    From  the  specimens  of  subcontractors 
which  have  been  produced  to  regale  our  sight  during  this  trial,  I  should 
say  they  were  a  pretty  hard  set.    Entering  into  conspiracies  to  de- 
fraud their  principal,  one  fellow  throws  down  the  mail  and  sneaks  off, 
whilst  his  partner  gets  a  subcontract  or  a  temporary  contract  from  the 
postmistress,  who  is  his  aiuit  or  cousin,  or  something  like  that,  and  he 
carries  the  mail  until  the  contractor  gets  out  there  with  his  agents  and 
takes  up  the  service  and  carries  it  along.     He   makes  a  new   con- 
tract with  the  contractor,  and  when  he  gets  tired  or  wants  more  money 
he  flings  down  the  mail,  and  the  contractor's  bondsmen  are  bound  to 
take  it  up  and  carry  it.    That  is  the  difference  between  a  contractor 
and  a  subcontractor.    The  subcontracts  went  into  operation  according 
to  law  in  the  latter  part  of  1878.     They  were  recognized  by  law  then 
for  the  first  time.     Until  that  time  the  statutes  contained  tli^  general 
provision  that  any  claim  or  interest  or  anything  of  that  kind  in  a  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  was  absolutely  unassignable;  and  the 
Post-Office  Department  recognizes  no  transfer  of  any  interest  whatever 
in  a  post-office  contract,  except  it  be  through  a  subcontract.    It  is  re- 
cognized by  the  statute.    Now,  the  business  of  carrying  the  mails  on 
these  star  routes  has  become  as  much  a  business  as  making  shoes,  manu- 
facturing reapers  and  plows  and  harrows  and  guns.     Men  combine 
their  capital  together  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  this  business  accord- 
ing to  the  true  rule  of  business  men.    They  hire  their  superintendents ; 
they  get  their  capital  together ;  they  are  ready  at  all  times  when  the 
subcontractors  from  any  cause  throw  down  the  mails  to  pick  them  up 
and  carry  them  on  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  default.     It  requires 
capital  to  carry  the  mail.    These  men  who  bid  upon  the  postal  service 
are  bound  in  the  first  place,  where  the  amount  roaches  a  certain  extent^ 
to  file  in  the  Post-Office  Department  a  certified  check  for  $5,000,  and  it 
lies  there  for  weeks  and  months.    No  man  can  go  into  this  business 
without  a  lage  capital  at  his  back.    In  the  first  place  he  must  lie 
out  of  $5,000  for  weeks  and  months  until  he  can  get  the  service  started. 
Until  these  9,000  contracts  are  written  up  they  are  waiting  with  this  i)ile 
of  money  in  the  Post  Office  Department,  for  which  no  interest  is  paid. 
It  is  not  every  man  that  can  go  in  this  business.    He  is  obliged  by 
law  to  furnish  bondsmen,  men  to  sign  his  bonds  as  sureties.     Every 
one  of  these  men  must  own  real  estate  that  is  free  from  incumbrance, 
and  they  are  required  to  go  before  a  notary  and  take  a  solemn  oath  that 
their  property  is  free  from  incumbrance,  and  to  state  upon  the  record 
where  it  is  located.     Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  every  man  that  can 
wield  as  large  a  capital  as  this.    It  is  not  every  man  that  can  send 
his  bid  into  the  Post  Office  Depar  ment,  accompanied  by  a  check  for 
$5,000,  certified  by  a  respei^table,  responsible  l)ank.     I  wish  I  could  send 
in  three  or  four  bids  accompanied  by  such  checks.    It  is  a  great  deal 
better  business  than  practicing  law,  I  presume.     Every  man  who  bids 
is  required  by  law^,  before  the  bid  can  be  considered  by  the  Postmaster- 
General,  to  submit  that  certified  check  in  token  of  his  good  faith  and 
capacity  to  carry  out  his  contract.    Now,  these  subcontractors,  of  course^ 
make  their  contract  with  their  principals  for  the  pm-pose  of  mak  »ng  money. 
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They  usually  live  in  the  locality  of  the  route.  They  carry  the  luaila 
conveniently.  They  have  no  responsibility.  They  always  agree  that 
they  will  carry  the  mail  for  so  much,  subject  to  flues  and  d^uctions. 
That  is  the  contract.  If  a  man  agrees  to  carry  the  mail  properly  in 
accordance  with  the  rules,  and  does  not  do  it,  it  is  proper  that  he  and 
he  alone  should  stand  the  burden  of  the  fines  and  deductions.  When 
a  remission  is  made  it  goes  to  the  subcontractor.  My  learned  friend 
from  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Kerr,  who  spoke  so  eloquently  to  you  would  have 
made  you  believe  that  you  were  put  here  to  settle  the  equities  between 
some  subcontractors  and  their  principals;  Gentlemen,  let  me  warn  you 
against  that ;  let  me  warn  you  against  the  seducing  voice  of  my  learned 
friend ;  you  are  here  to  try  no  such  issue.  The  courts  of  the  country 
are  open  to  these  men,  if  they  have  suttered  any  injury.  Let  them  go- 
there  and-  make  their  complaints.  If  any  party  has  refused  to  pay 
his  subcontractors,  the  place  for  them  to  assert  that  is  in  the  courts 
of  the  country  in  a  proper  way,  and  not  to  come  here  and  go  upon 
the  witness  stand  and  undertake  to  send  to  prison  some  of  their  fellow- 
nien  with  whom  they  have  no  acquaintance  or  very  little.  We  had  several 
spectacles  of  that  kind  here  upon  the  stand.  It  would  have  been  to  the 
credit  of  human  nature  if  they  had  not  appeared.  They  were  all  sharks^ 
many  of  them  were  liars,  mad  because  they  did  not  get  as  much  money 
as  they  wanted,  and  they  came  here  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  men 
Avho  would  not  give  them  all  the^'  demanded.    Fie  upon  sucjh  people.  I 

I  want  to  call  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  a  remedial  statute 
which  stands  upon  the  books,  and  which  was  enacted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  Treasury.  It  provides  that  wherever  any  money 
shall  l)e  wrongfully  or  improperly'  paid  to  any  contractor  with  the 
Post-Office  Department  in  any^  way  or  in  any  manner,  it  shall  be  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  institute  a  suit  to  recover 
back  the  money.  There  is  an  ample  remedy.  If  the  United  States  has 
been  deceived,  if  the  United  States  Treasury  has  been  subjected  to  too 
heavy  drains  for  the  services  which  were  rendered  in  pursuance  of  these 
contracts,  there  is  an  ample  remedy.  The  statute  of  limitations  never 
runs  against  the  United  States  on  a  contract  of  this  kind.  For  all  time 
the  men  who  sign  these  bonds  as  sureties,  and  their  heirs  even  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  may  wake  up  some  morning  and  be  called 
upon  to  respond  to  an  action  at  law  for  money  improperly  i)aid  to  their 
ancestors  or  to  their  ancestors'  predecessors.  There  could  be  no  bet- 
ter remedy  devised  by  law  makers  than  stands  upon  the  statute  book 
on  this  very  subject.  If  any  one  of,  these  men,  Vaile,  Miner,  or  either 
of  the  Dorseys,  got  more  money  than  they  were  entitled  to  have,  or  if 
they  got  money  wrongfully  out  of  the  Treasury  in  consequence  of  the 
operations  on  these  lines,  all  the  Postmaster-General  had  to  do  to  re- 
cover it  back  was  to  institute  suit,  so  long  as  the  service  was  going  on, 
and  he  could  recoup  the  amount  on  any  line  that  he  could  find  with  a 
-credit  standing  to  them.  So  that  I  submit  to  you  that  this  criminal 
indictment  was  not  for  the  purposes  of  the  public  good  and  was 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  administration  of  justice  or  for  the 
vindication  of  the  law.  There  was  an  ample  remedy.  If  any- 
body was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  bribery  the  criminal  laws  were  made 
to  reach  just  such  men.  If  there  had  been  a  scintilla  of  proof 
that  Turner  or  Brswly  ever  stooped  to  so  base  a  thing  as  to  receive 
money  to  guide  their  official  action,  they  would  have  been  indicted  for 
bribery  and  punished  according  to  law.  The  ^ne  is  as  great  as  it  is  for 
this  crime,  and  the  further  penalty  of  utter  and  eternal  disfranchise- 
ment follows  a.  conviction  against  the  i)ublic  officer.  There  was  some 
other  motive  than  the  vindication  of  the  lasv  in  instituting  this  most 
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extraordinary  proceeding,  this  most  astonishing  grooping  together  of 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  land.     I  am  ready,  gentlemen,  to  make   a 
wager  that  this  very  identical  kind  of  a  prose^cntion  can  be  maintained 
against  any  public  officer  who  is  charged  with  the  disbursement  of  money 
and  the  doing  of  important  duties^     It  can  be  said  with  just  as  much 
force,  and  it  can  be  commented  upon  with  just  as  much  eloquence  and 
with  just  as  much  venom  as  these  things  have  been  commented  upon,  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  had  no  business  to  send  the  regiments  of  infantry 
and  the  regiments  of  cavalry  up  on  Tongue  River  to  defend  the  settlers. 
let  them  go.    Why,  brother  Bliss  could  talk  to  you  from  morning  till 
night  and  from  night  till  morning  upon  the  monstrous  extravagance  of 
sending  twelve  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  up  to  Fort  Keogh. 
W^hy,  he  would  make  you  believe,  if  you  were  not  reading  and  intelli- 
gent men,  that  one  regiment  was  enough;  that  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Army  was  in  a  bargain  or  conspiracy  with  the  transportation 
men,  and  that  he  had  paid  out  a  million  dollars  to  defend  these  few 
settlers  when  they  might  have  been  killed  with  a  great  deal  less  money. 
The  very  same  kind  of  a  i)rosecution,  the  very  same  kind  of  talk  can 
be  made  against  the  General  of  the  Army,  who  sent  these  men  out 
to  Fort  Keogh  to  defend  the  poor  emigrant  when  he  was  being  at 
tacked  by  the  tJte  Indians.    What  is  the  use  of  sending  these  men  mail  t 
What  is  the  use  of  defending  their  lives  against  the  demonstrations  of 
hostile  Indians.    Let  the  Indians  kill  them.    Let  them  stay  in  their 
ignorance.     It  costs  too  much.    The  Post-Office  Department  must  save 
its  money  and  distribute  the  mail  at  the  doors  of  the  rich  men  in  Xew 
York  and  Boston.    The  Army  must  protect  the  coast.    The  officers 
must  lead  the  german  in  the  great  cities.    Do  not  spend  the  public  money 
to  send  the  Army  out  to  take  care  of  these  emigrants  and  pioneers  who 
are  digging  riches  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  clearing  away  the 
forests.    Let  them  take  care  of  themselves. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe  in  that  kind  of  policy.    The  same  kind 
of  an  indictment  can  be  gotten  up  against  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
of  the  Army,  who  has  been  charged  with  disbursing  the  money  appro- 
priated for  rivers  and  harbors,  an  appropriation  about  which  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal  lately.     What  is  $20,000,000  for  the  improvement  of 
navigation,  gentlemen?    We  have  plenty  of  money.    Let  us  put  our 
rivers  and  harbors  in  order  so  that  we  can  make  more  and  become  richer 
and  more  powerful,  educate  our  children  better  and  make  them  wiser 
and  stronger  men  and  better  citizens.    The  same  kind  of  an  indictment 
can  be  gotten  up,  and  brother  Bliss  can  talk  to  you  louder  about  the 
twenty  millions  tlian  he  can  about  this  imaginary  $448,000  which  he 
says  we  have  squand(*red.    You  cannot  find  a  river  and  harbor  in  the 
United  States  save  that  of  New  York  City  where  he  could  not  make  an 
eloquent  and  logical  speech  to  show  that  they  might  have  gotten  along 
with  one  quarter  of  the  monej'. 

Now  my  answer  to  all  this  is,  that  the  money  is  in  the  hands  of  the  leg-  " 
islative  j)ower  of  this  country.  It  is  disbursed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  to  whom  the  money  belongs,  and  if  they  squander  the  money 
let  them  be  answerable  to  the  people  who  sent  them  here.  If  they  spend 
it  to  carry  mails  all  over  this  land,  to  disseminate  the  public  newspapers, 
to  teach  children,  to  take  care  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  pioneer, 
to  build  up  the  rivers  and  harbors  in  oi'der  that  the  lives  of  sailors  may  be 
protected  and  that  the  interests  of  commerce  may  be  preserved,  that  is 
what  our  money  is  for.  You  will  readily  see,  gentlemen,  that  the  same 
kind  of  a  prosecution  can  be  gotten  up  against  any  public  officer  charged 
with  the  duty  of  disbursing  public  money  and  probably  get  just  as  much 
proof  against  any  of  them. 
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I  want  to  invite  your  attention,  gentlemen,  briefly  to  the  enormous 
luisiness  that  the  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  has 
in  hand.  The  number  of  star  routes  on  the  30th  of  June,  1878,  was 
^M^ht  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven;  the  length  was  two  hundred 
iiiid  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  miles.  The  whole 
number  of  miles  of  carriage  was  sixty  one  million  four  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two.  The  steamboat 
routes  were  one  hundred  and  six.  The  length  was  eighteen  thousand 
and  sixty -nine  miles.  The  railroad  rentes  were  one  thousand,  and  they 
were  in  length  seventy-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
and  each  one  of  these  routes  had  a  contract. 

All  these  were  in  the  Second  Assistant's  office.    And  brother  Bliss 
told  you  with  apparent  seriousness  that  in  the  investigation  of  these 
thousands  and  thousands  of  contracts  it  was  his  duty  to  run  out  upon 
the  public  street  and  inquire  how  many  horses  were  necessary  and  how 
many  men  were  necessary  to  carry  the  mail  from  Rawlins  to  White 
River;  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Animas  City ;  that  he  must  run  out  and 
find  out  about  this  matter.    You  were  told  by  brother  Wilson,  in  his 
opening  argument  in  this  case,  that  it  would  require  him  to  dispose  of 
the  business  relating  to  five  of  these  different  contracts  every  day  in 
order  to  get  over  them  all  in  a  year.    Now,  how  could  a  man  in  that 
predicament  examine  with  care  the  affidavits?    How  could  he  inspect 
the  liandwriting  of  these  various  petitions  that  are  incloded  in  these 
various  jackets  f     How  could  he  do  that  f    I  say  the  presumption,  gen- 
tlemen, is  that  he  could  not  do  it,  and  the  presumption  is,  until  it  is 
broken  down  by  testimony,  that  he  did  not  do  it,  and  that  he  never 
8a w  an  affidavit  and  he  never  saw  a  petition.     All  that  he  had  time 
to  do  was  to  look  at  the  baek  of  some  envelope  and  see  what  some 
other  man  had  said.    It  is  astcmishing  that  a  man  should  be  held  up  to 
a  criminal  trial  because  he  cannot  read  all  these  petitions  and  attend  to 
all  the  papers  inclosed  in  the  jaekets  pertaining  to  more  than  ten  thou- 
£(and  contracts.    I  was  in  a  public  office  only  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  office  of  a  gentleman  whose  duty  it  was  to  sign  drafts 
upon  the  public  Treasury,  and  while  I  was  there  there  was  a  pile  of 
drafts  brought  in  as  high  as  that  [illustrating],  and  I  asked  him  "What 
are  you  going  to  do.  with  those  ?  ^   "  Why,  I  have  to  sign  those  between 
this  and  3  o'clock.^    It  was  as  impossible  for  him  to  read  them  as  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  fly  to  the  moon  to  attend  to  his  business.    There 
was  the  boy  as  soon  as  he  signed  his  name  slipping  oft  a  draft,  then 
another,  then  another,  he  writing  his  name  as  fast  a^  he  could,  and  I 
presume  it  took  him  until  10  o'clock  at  night  to  sign  that  pile  of 
drafts  and  get  them  in  the  mail,  and  all  he  did  and  all  he  could  do 
was  simply  to  write  his  name.     Suppose  one  of  those  drafts  was  wrong. 
Suppose  instead  of  taking  one  hundred  dollars  out  of  the  Treasury 
it  took  a  thousand  dollars.     Would  you  send  that  man  to  prison  for 
violating  his  duty  ?     Would   you  charge   him  with   a  corrupt  com- 
bination with  the  man  who  was  to  receive  the  draft,  and  on  presump- 
tion ask  a  jury  of  his  countrymen  to  send   him   to  jail  ?    No,  sir. 
The  total  miles  of  the  carriage  of  the  public  mails  amounts  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  millions  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  more  than  six  times  the  distance 
around  the  earth.     You  will  observe,  gentlemen,  that,  therefore,  it  is 
impossible  for  a  public  officer  in  the  position  of  the  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  to  have  any  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  jackets 
and  the  contents  of  petitions  and  the  contents  of  affidavits.     It  is  mere 
hosli  to  say  that  General  Bnwly  ought  to  have  gone  out  and  informed 
his  mind.     Wherein  the  worhl  would  he  goi    That  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
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culties  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  It  cannot  be  reduced  to  8y8teni 
until  the  railroads  shall  have  traversed  the  whole  land  along  every  iK)st 
road  to  supply  all  the  people  with  mail.  Itcannot  be  reduced  to  system . 
You  cannot  predict  what  kind  of  winter  you  are  going  to  have  next  win- 
ter or  what  kind  of  a  summer  is  to  follow  it.  Y^ou  cannot  predict  what 
kind  of  trouble  you  will  have  upon  the  line.  You  cannot  find  out  what 
kind  of  people  live  along  the  line,  and  whether  petitions  are  honest  or 
dishonest,  and  the  public  officer  called  upon  to  exercise  his  discretion 
and  to  do  it  quickly  must  do  his  best,  and  when  he  has  done  his  best  he 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  a  prosecution  of  this  kind. 

You  have  heard  during  the  course  of  our  proceedings  here  since 
the  Ist  of  June  a  great  deal  about  productiveness.    At  the  end  of 
the  history  of  the  proceedings  in   every  route  you   will  find  a   tab- 
ular   statement  of  productiveness.    Well,  what  of  that  f    As  I  said 
before,  the  Post-'JflBce  Department  was  not  organized  to  make  money. 
It  is  organized   to   keep  up   communication    between  the   people,  U> 
educate  them,  and  it  is  not  an  instrument  for  the  making  of  money. 
Why  1  have  no  doubt  that  if  this  rule  that  no  man  could  get  mails  un- 
less the  service  paid  for  itself  were  applied  to  tlie  District  of  Columbia 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  would  never  get  a  letter.     I  will  make  a 
wager  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  short  $60,(MK)  every  year.    I  will 
make  a  wager  that  there  are  not  fifteen  States  in  this  Union  which  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  postal  service  which  they  receive,  and  the  reports  of 
the  Postmaster-General  will  bear  me  out,  I  doubt  not.    The  State  of 
Mar3'land,  where  my  learned  friend  (Mr.  Merrick)  resides,  and  where  lie 
is  so  popular  and  where  he  is  so  much  thought  of,  I  pi'esume  is  short 
$50,000.     How  would  we  like  it  to  have  the  State  of  Maryland  sub- 
jected to  the  rules  that  she  should  have  no  mails  unless  she  paid  for 
the  service  herseltf    We  would  not  like  it.    How  do  the  people  of  Xetv 
Mexico  like  to  hear  such  talk!    That  is  not  a  new  subject  with  them. 
It  is  a  matter  that  in  the  legislative  history  of  this  country  has  agitated 
the  mind  of  legislators  year  after  year  until  finally  there  has  been  estab- 
lished the  rule  that  every  American  citizen  shall  be  entitled  to  his  postal 
commuuication  whether  his  service  pays  for  it  or  not.    You  might  as 
well  say  that  the  people  of  Dakota  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  for 
their  defense  against  hostile  Indians;  that  the  people  of  Colorado  ought 
to  be  charged  with  the  expense  of  sending  the  Army  there  and  bring- 
ing the  Ute  peojile  to  peace  and  order,  as  to  way  that  every  man  cannot 
get  his  mails  until  he  pays  for  the  service.    What  kind  of  ethics  and 
law  would  that  be?    I  say  that  a  government  that  organizes  and  pur- 
sues a  niggardly  policy  is  an  enemy  and  a  foe  to  humanity,  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  human  progress,  and  I  flatter  myself,  gentlemen,  that  we 
live  under  a  flag  where  no  such  doctrine  can  prevail.    Every  man  who 
takes  upon  his  shoulder  his  ax  and  goes  into  the  forest  of  the  West  is 
entitled  to  just  as  much   protection   as  the  millionaire   upon   Fifth 
avenue. 

The  Court.  They  ought  to  be  stopped  from  cutting  the  trees  down. 
Destruction  of  the  forests  is  against  public  policy. 

Mr.  ToTTKN.  That  may  be,  your  honor,  but  it  is  not  against  public 
policy  to  dig  open  the  earth  and  to  bring  out  the  silver  and  the  gold 
that  makes  us  w^ealthy  in  the  eyes  of  nations.  There  is  no  public  policy 
against  that,  and  every  man  who  takes  his  shovel  and  his  pick  and  his 
knapsack  on  his  back  and  goes  over  the  hills  of  Colorado  prosj)ecting 
is  as  much  entitled  to  his  newspapers  and  his  letters  as  you  or  I  are, 
who  are  here  under  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol.  I  was  amazed  at  the 
gentleman  who  last  spoke  for  the  (Tovernment  talking  about  the  mon- 
strous performance  that  was  detailed  by  the  man  Pennell.    Ho  said 
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that  these  hundred  and  fifty  men  who  were  up  there  at  work  were 
<a*<ranizing  a  post-office,  as  if  they  were  entering  into  a  conspiracy  to 
kill  some  of  their  neighbors  and  rob  them.  Why  should  not  those  men 
Avho  were  sent  out  there  to  build  this  line  of  post-roads  be  entitled  to 
poMtoffices  and  be  entitled  to  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world  f 
AVas  there  anything  wrong  in  those  men  joining  in  a  petition  to  the  Post- 
master-General and  asking  that  a  post-office  be  established  theref 
What  was  there  wrong  about  that!  If  I  had  been  there  I  should  have 
done  that  thing,  and  I  should  have  felt  outraged  by  the  Postmaster- 
ireneral  if  he  had  not  organized  the  post  office  and  sent  me  the  mail. 
Because  a  man  is  out  on  the  broad  prairies  at  work,  honestly  earning 
his  living,  that  is  no  reason  whj'  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  luxuries 
i)f  civilized  life,  so  far  as  they  are  attainable.  Productiveness  indeed! 
1  tbink,  gentlemen,  that  this  question  of  pro<luctiveness  is  not  going  to 
hurt  you.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  caune  you  any  trouble  in  arriving  at 
a  just  and  fair  conclusion  in  this  case,  and  therefore  1  pass  on. 

I  want  to  invite  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  another  statute.    You 
will  observe  by  the  time  you  get  through  with  this  case  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  its  Treasury  is  hedged  about  so 
strongly  with  statutes  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  man  to  obtain 
money  from  the  Treasury  without  giving  a  quid  pro  qiio.    This  is  a  gen- 
eral statute  and  applies  to  all  departments.    It  prohibits  any  public 
officer  from  entering  into  any  contract  to  bind  the  Government  be- 
yond the  appropriations  made  by  law.     I  say  that  in  connection  with 
the  talk  you  have  heard  about  the  deficiency  in  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment in  1870.    It  was  within  the  power  of  the  Postmaster-General  to 
prevent  it  under  this  very  clause  of  the  statute  which  you  have  heard 
discussed  to  day,  and  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  have  done  it  unless 
Congress  had  provided  the  money  to  execute  the  contracts  and  carry 
them  out  to  the  end.    This  ai)plication  was  made  by  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, as  you  will  remember,  for  you  have  heard  his  letter  read  to  you  on 
that  subject,  asking  Congress  for  this  appropriation  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  his  contracts,  and  you  have  heard  read  to  you  order  after  order 
where  the  Postmaster-General  had  directed  the  diminution  of  service 
ui>on  various  routes  in  order  that  the  appropriations  might  not  run  out 
until  others  were  substituted  in  their  place.    That  application  was 
made  to  Congress.    A  report  was  made  of  all  the  transactions  in  1879 
and  in  1878,  in  pursuance  of  the  statute.    The  officers  of  the  legislative 
<lepartment,  who  had  the  matter  under  immediate  consideration,  knew 
all  about  what  had  been  going  on  in  the  Post-Office  Department.    They 
knew  how  often  these  trips  were  made;    they   knew  how  fast  these 
men  had  to  carry  the  mail  by  the  contract.    Did  thej^  condemn  the 
ac^tion  of  the   Postmaster- General  f    Did  they   refuse  to  appropriate 
the  money t    No;  they  appropriated  the   money,  and  the  mail  serv- 
ice  went  on,  and    the   people  of  the  West  were   not    cut  off  from 
this  little  bit  of  a  luxury,  but  were  provided  with  the  mail  until  the 
next  appropriation  was  made,  and  then  it  was  renewed  again,  and  so  on. 
The  Post-Office  Department  is  not  subjected,  as  I  said  before,  to  any 
man's  opinion.    It  is  the  mere  instrument  to  subserve  the  will  of  the 
l)eople.     It  knows  no  master  except  the  legislative  power  of  the  land, 
aixl  when  the  legislators  say,  "  We  will  give  you  so  much  money  to  dis- 
tribute the  mails  of  the  United  States  to  the  people,"  the  Postmaster- 
(reneral  has  to  distribute  the  mails  and  to  pay  for  it  as  long  as  the 
nioiie^*  lasts,  and  I  say  that  all  this  talk  about  e^ttravagance,  and  all 
this  labor  and  eloquent  effort  to  tlirow  dust  in  your  eyes  is  the  merest 
balderdash  for  the  purpose  of  leading  you  astray,  and  carrying  your 
njjnds  away  from  the  issue  that  is  presented  to  you  to  try.     That  is 
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what  it  is  for.  It  is  no  matter  to  you,  it  is  no  matter  to  me,  it  is  no  mat- 
ter to  this  court  how  much  money  was  spent  by  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, so  long  as  be  and  his  actions  received  the  approbation  of  his  mas- 
ters. 

This  star  service,  gentlemen,  was,  until  a  few  years  ago,  swallowed  up 
in  the  other  branches  of  the  service,  and  it  was  not  until  1876  that 
there  was  a  separate  appropriation  made  for  the  star  and  steamboat 
service;  and  until  the  appropriation  of  1879  the  star  service  was  amal- 
gamated v^ith  the  steamboat  service  and  they  were  in  conflict  with  each 
other. 

Now,  I  want  to  invite  your  attention ^  gentlemen,  to  a  table  which  I 
had  prepared  showing  the  appropriations  for  the  star  and  mail  service 
as  taken  from  the  statute  book  for  tiie  year  ending  June  3Uth,  1878.  By 
the  act  of  March  3d,  1877,  there  was  appropriated  for  the  star  and  steam- 
boat service,  $6,237,993,  and  by  the  act  of  December  15th,  1877,  the 
same  year,  there  was  appropriated  tbe  additional  sum  of  $500,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1878,  of  $6,737,993.  There 
was  the  Congressional  indorsement,  the  approbation  of  the  legislative 
mind  for  this  very  service,  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Postmas- 
ter-General to  cut  it  down  when  the  legislative  department  said  that  it 
should  be  kept  up,  and  furnished  them  the  money  wherewith  to  keei> 
it  up. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  by  the  act  of  June  17, 1878,  there 
was  appropriated  for  the  star  service  alone  the  sum  of  $5,390,673,  and 
then  there  was  subsequently  made  a  smaller  appropriation  of  $20,467.74, 
making  a  sum  total  of  $5,411,140.74  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,  there 
was  appropriated  for  the  star  service  alone  $5,900,000  at  one  time,  and 
$1,100,000  by  the  act  of  April  7,  1880,  and  by  another  statute  $100,000, 
making  in  all  for  that  year  $7,100,000. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  tUere  was  appropriated  for  the 
star  service  alone  $7,375,000. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1882,  by  the  act  of  March  1, 1881,  there 
was  appropriated  for  the  star  service — and  that  was  a  year  after  Gen- 
eral Brady  had  gone  out  of  the  service — $7,900,000. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  may  invite  your  attention  to  another  fact 
that  is  important  in  the  consideration  of  the  questions  which  we  had 
here,  because  you  are  by  the  speeches  of  the  gentlemen,  by  the  side 
remarks  of  the  gentlemen,  by  their  smiles  and  their  looks  invited  to  ga 
into  an  examination  of  the  extravgence  of  the  Post-Office  Department, 
and  you  are  invited  to  condemn  the  manner  of  doing  business  there,  au(l 
I  frequently  stopped  and  looked  and  considered  what  a  gi'eat  fool  Presi- 
dent Hayes  was.  Why,  gentlemen,  did  he  not  appoint  brothers  Bliss 
and  Merrick,  and  Ker  to  run  the  Post-Office  Department.  Why  I  wa^ 
astonished  at  the  more  than  information  that  they  presented  about  the 
Post-Office  Department,  what  they  said  was  right  and  what  they  said 
was  wrong,  and  I  failed  to  discover  that  they  ever  said  anything  about 
what  was  right. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  taken  some  little  trouble  to  find  out  with 
accuracy  the  action  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  country  touching 
the  star  route  service.  I  have  shown  you  in  detail  the  amount  of 
money  that  they  have  appropriated  from  year  to  year  for  this  service. 
I  now  want  to  invite  your  attention  to  another  tact:  that  all  the 
time,  and  long  prior  to  any  of  the  matters  that  are  mentioned  in  this 
indictment.  Congress  was  ev^ery  session,  and  every  month  in  the 
session  nearly,  creating  and  establishing  new  star  routes.  In  1874, 
Congress  established  1,082  new  routes.    In  1875,  Congress  established 
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463  new  roates.  In  1876,  Congress  established  510  new  routes.  In  1877 
they  established  1,051,  and  that  1,051  new  roates  that  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  the  Post-Office  Department  had  to  be  taken  up  and  adver- 
tised in  the  advertisement  of  the  fall  of  1877  by  General  Brady  i)er8on- 
ally  and  the  other  men  in  the  Second  Assistant's  office.  Tell,  me  that 
the  star-route  service  is  not  the  favorite  service  of  the  legislative  power 
of  the  land!  It  is  the  service  that  reaches  the  people.  The  poor  men 
that  are  obliged  to  work  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  until  the  going 
down  thereof  to  support  themselves  and  their  children  are  the  men  who 
are  benefited  by  the  star  service,  and  the  denizens  of  the  great  cities, 
where  they  roll  in  wealth  and  luxury,  are  all  fond  of  the  railroad  service* 

In  1878  Congress  established  302  new  routes.  In  1879  Congress  es- 
tablished 2,418  new  routes;  1879  was  about  the  time  that  this  indictment 
for  this  grand  and  unlawful  conspiracy  was  formed.  There  were  2,418 
new  star  routes  cast  into  the  business  of  the  'Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-GeneraPs  office,  and  he  was  obliged  to  care  for  them  and  to 
supply  them  with  service  as  best  he  could.  In  1880  there  were  915,  and 
in  1881  there  were±,024  new  routes,  making  in  all  those  years  from 
1874  to  1881,  inclusive,  7,765  new  star  routes  established  by  law,  over 
which  the  Postmaster-General  had  no  more  control  than  he  had  of  any 
other  service  that  had  been  running  for  years.  He  was  obliged  by  law 
and  by  his  oath  of  office  to  put  service  upon  these  routes  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  people  living  along  them.  In  the  years  1877,  1878, 
1879,  1880,  and  1881  there  were  5,710  new  routes  established. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  shows  the  extent  in  a  feeble  way  of  the  busi- 
ness of  that  office,  of  the  favors  shown  by  the  legislative  power  and  the 
purse-holder  of  the  country  to  the  star-route  service.  The  legislative 
will  was  manifested  by  these  repeated  acts  of  Congress  increasing  the 
number  of  star  routes  and  these  repeated  acts  of  Congress  making  the 
most  liberal  appropriation,  and  there  never  was  an  appropriation  made 
that  was  not  made  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Postmaster-General,  showing  every  increase,  every  expedition,  every 
fine,  and  every  deduction. 

Coat  of  original  service  and  additions  made  by  Brady  from  May  17,  1879,  to  April  1,  1881. 
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Mar.  8,1881   1,700  00  18,276  00 


July    8.1879 


M1QS   S    June  26, 1879    \ 
^^^■\    Nov.  10,1880 '5 


388  00 
648  00 


$369  90 


2, 328  00 
438  80 


$2,200  00     2  additional    trips    to    Loup 
City,75niiles.  F.,'*Dothis.^' 
I      Brady. 
3, 608  10     4  additional  trips.      F.,  "  Do 
this."    Brady. 
2  additional  trips,  $4,700,  and 
expedition,  $27,950--$32,650; 
order  of  Doc.  23, 1878. 
On  letter  of  Billing,  "  Increase 

to6t.a.w."    Bradv. 
2  additional  trips,  $3,400,  and 
expedition.   $8,606.25— $12, - 
006.25 :  ordered  May  1. 1879. 


5,432  00 
2,630  40 


Embrace  Pneblo,  add.  12  m., 
and  $328.80.  French.  Aug. 
30, 1878. 

Agate  embraced.  Omitted 
Dec.  14,1880.  Pueblo  em- 
braced. Add  $328.80.  Aug. 
80, 1878.    French. 
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Cost  of  original  service  and  additions  made  by  Brady,  (j>*c.— Continned. 
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N     40104...  July  23,1880        2.882  00 


40113. . . :  Jane  3, 1879        1, 568  00 
41119 ... '  July    8, 1879        1, 168  00 


44140. . .  June  26, 1879        2, 468  00 
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June 27, 1879    \iB,288  00 
July  16,1880    > 


July  16, 1880        2, 888  00 


June  24, 1870,      1,888  00 
I      5.988  00 


Total 41,136  00 
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29,733  33 
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41,440  00 
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9,408  00 
12, 718  22 


14, 486  10 
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5, 346  00 


Raton  em  braced  June  O,  1878. 
Additional,  $172.75.      Kxpe- 
dit^d    additional,    $2,758.05. 
May  9  1879. 

Ourtailnl  to  Ojo  Calient<».  De- 
duct $1,105.66.  Curtail  to 
Animas  City.  Deduct 
$171.56.  Embrace  Pagoaa 
SprinjCB.  and  add  $190.62. 
April  24, 1879. 

2  additional  trips,  $3,316.80, 
expedition,  $8,457.84,  added 
^pril  12,  1879,  $11,774.64  ad- 
ditional pay. 

4  additional  trips.  $4,568,  and 
expedition,  $15,437.12, 
$20,005.12.    Sept.  20. 187& 

October  1, 1878,  curtail  21  miles 
and  deduct  $5,179.51. 

July  26,  1880,  reduced  to  3  t. 
a  w.    Deduct  $10,429.48. 

No  increase  ordere<i. 

Embrace  Animas  City  and  al- 
low $215.65.  French.  Jan. 
23  1879 

5  additional  tripB,$4.259.12.and 
expedition,  $10,549.51, 
$14,808.63.  French.  June 
12   1879. 

Reduced'  1     trip,    $2,358.89. 

French.    April  17, 1880. 
2  additional  trips,  $5,964,  and 

expedition.  $13,C54,  $19,  318. 

Dec.  24, 1878. 
4  trips   deducted,    $29,733.33. 

Jan.  28, 1880. 
4  additional   trips.      French, 

"Do  this— Brady." 

2     additional     trips,    $2,336. 

French.    October    10,    1878, 

July    10,1879,    curtailed    10 

miles,  $1,. 582.89. 
Curiailed     12   miles,    $143.07. 

April  21,  1879. 
1   audit ionsl  trip  $4,144,  and 

expedition  $18,648=$22.792. 

October  29, 1878. 
4  additional  trips. 

1  additional  trip. 

2  additional  trips  $5,776.  Ex- 
pedition. $12,836  =  $18,612. 
Dec.  23, 1878. 

4  additioral  trips. 

1  trip  ailditlonal  $2,094,  June 
3.1879  3  trips  additional, 
$8,982,  expedition  $17,964  = 
$26,946,  December  3, 1878 


55,  828  82 


RECAPITULATION. 

Original  pay  per  aunnm $41 ,  135  00 

Added  for  additional  niih'S $369  90 

Adde<l  for  additional  tripe 202.73.'>  95 

Added  for  expedition     55,828  82 

Total  additions 258,929  67 

Total  cost 300,064  67 

Whereupon  (at  3  o'clock  p.  ni.)  the  court  adjourned   till  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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TUESDAY,  AUGUST  22,  18^^2. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Govei^ument  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  When  the  fathers  of  the  Eepublic  prepared  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  they  were  careful  of  the  liberties  and  the 
rights  of  the  peoi)le,  and  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  that  they 
laid  down  lor  future  preservation  was  that  when  a  man  was  charged 
with  a  crime  he  should  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  his  accusation. 
That  information  is  contained  in  our  practice  in  what  we  call  an  indict- 
ment. That  indictment  is  for  the  purpose  of  informing  every  man  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  it  lays  down 
and  fixes  the  boundaries  of  the  inquiry  during  the  trial.  In  this  case 
the  gentleman  who  prepared  the  indictment  w^as  aware  of  the  fact  that 
he  wa«  to  be  confined  to  the  allegations  in  this  indictment,  and  that  he 
must  state  in  his  indictment  only  such  acts  as  could  be  inquired  of  by 
the  court.  You  have  therefore  observed  that  in  all  these  charges,  in 
all  these  means  which  are  charged  as  having  been  resorted  to  to  accom- 
j)lish  this  criminal  conspiracy,  the  date  is  fixed  either  on  or  after  the  23d 
day  of  May,  1879,  when  it  is  alleged  this  criminal  conspiracy  was  formed. 
They  were  not  allowed,  and  they  knew  it  would  not  answer  the  purpose  to 
charge  that  any  of  these  offenses  were  committed,  or  any  of  these  acts 
(lone  more  than  three  years  before  the  filing  of  the  paper,  and  therefore 
the  dates  were  fixed  and  they  thereby  escaped  the^effect  of  a  motion 
to  quash.  My  learned  friend  told  you  that  it  was  a  matter  of  amuse- 
ment to  fix  the  date  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  but  if  he  had  fixed  it  much 
earlier  than  that  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  amusement  for  us  to 
have  turned  his  indictment  out  of  court,  so  that  he  has  fixed  his  dates 
in  order  to  escape  the  inquiry  under  a  motion  to  quash.  Now,  what  I 
complain  about,  gentlemen,  is  that  all  through  the  course  of  this  trial 
we  have  been  held  up  to  the  examination  of  facts  that  are  outside  of 
this  indictment.  The  prosecutors  have  persisted  in  having  you  try 
questions  that  were  not  in  the  case.  They  seem  to  have  been  as  afraid 
of  this  case  as  men  ordinarily  are  of  scarlet  fever  and  small-pox,  and 
have  invited  your  attention  to  old  acts  that  have  gone  by  and  been 
buried  in  oblivion  for  months  and  months.  They  have  put  together  all 
that  great  mass  of  orders  which  they  found  ui)on  the  Post-Otfice  Depart- 
ment records,  and  have  held  them  up  to  you  and  said,  "  How  can  you  es- 
cape the  conviction  that  these  orders  were  instigated  by  corrupt  mo- 
tives ?  How  can  you  escape  the  conviction  that  a  man  w^ho  made  such 
oixlers  as  these  was  either  inefticient  in  the  discharge  of  his  oflice  or 
that  he  was  corrupt  in  doing  these  things  ?^  Kow,  gentlemen,  what  I 
desire,  as- 1  told  you  yesterday,  is  to  get  your  minds  fixed  upon  the  fact 
that  we  are  trying  this  case  and  we  are  trying  no  other.  If  these  men 
are  to  be  punished  at  all  they  are  to  be  punished  for  what  is  charged 
against  them  in  this  indictment  and  for  no  other  acts.  They  are  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  accusations  against  them, 
aud  they  are  to  be  tried  upon  that  charter.  You  cannot  go  outside  of 
this  paper  aud  make  inquiries  as  to  what  was  done  before  or  what  was 
(lone  after..  It  is  entirely  immaterial  in  our  inquiry  how  many  crimes 
may  have  been  committed  by  any  one  or  more  of  these  men  at  some 
other  time  and  in  some  other  place  and  under  some  other  circumstances. 
You  are  sworn  to  try  the  issue  raised  by  these  pleadings,  and  to  try  the 
issue  according  to  the  evidence  that  is  produced  before  you  here  in 
court  and  not  elsewhere. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  I  propose  to  read  over  these  charges.  I  propose  to 
expedite  myself  over  these  star  routes  and  to  point  out  to  you  as  I  go 
what  charges  are  in  this  indictment  alleged  to  have  been  the  instru- 
ments and  the  means  by  which  these  men  sought  to  accomplish  this 
criminal  purpose  with  which  they  are  charged.  I  begin  as  they  began, 
with  the  Kearney  and  Kent  route,  and  I  shall  end  as  they  ended,  with 
the  last  route,  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  away  up  in  Oregon. 

NO.  34149,  FROM    KEARNEY  TO   KENT. 

The  route  from  Kearney  to  Kent  is  'So.  ^4149,  and  it  is  one  of  Vaile's 
routes.  The  charge  in  that  case  is,  first,  that  on  the  10th  of  July,  1879, 
they  filed  certain  fraudulent  petitions,  and  that  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1879,  a  false  oath  was  filed,  and  that  on  the  lOth  of  July,  1879,  Brady 
made  an  order  for  the  increase  and  expedition  of  the  service,  increasing 
the  price  for  trips  $1,122.41,  and  for  the  expedition  $2,200.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, Mr.  Brady  did  not  make  that  order  at  all.  It  was  made  by  Mr. 
French.  If  anybody  denies  that  I  will  show  you  the  record.  There  was 
somewhere  on  a  jacket  a  "  Do  this — Brady,"  but  Brady  did  not  make  the 
order,  although  he  is  charged  with  having  made  the  order ;  so  that,  you 
may  dismiss  from  your  mind. 

NO.  38135,  FROM  SAINT   CHARLES  TO  GREENHORN. 

^N^ow  I  go  to  th^  next  route,  from  Saint  Charles  to  Greenhorn.  The 
^complaint  in  that  case,  gentlemen,  is  not  about  the  orders  that  wei-e 
made,  but  the  complaint  is  that  Brady  made  an  order  to  supply  a  post- 
ofBce  which  the  Postmaster-General  saw  fit  to  establish  within  three  or 
six  miles  from  the  line.  The  charges  are,  first,  that  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1879,  Miner  sent  a  fraudulent  affidavit ;  that  a  fraudulent  petition  was 
filed  on  the  26th  of  June,  1879 ;  that  a  fraudulent  order  for  increase  fol- 
lowed that;  that  there  was  one  trip  per  week  put  on,  and  also  that  the 
time  was  reduced  from  sixteen  hours  to  seven  hours,  and  $2,630.40  wa«  paid 
for  it;  that  a  subcontract  with  Dorsey  was  filed  on  the  11th  of  November, 
1879 ;  that  an  order,  embracing  Agate,  of  the  10th  of  November,  1880, 
was  made,  and  that  an  order  excluding  Agate  was  made  on  the  14th  of 
December  following.  Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  not  much  about  that 
case  that  I  care  to  invite  your  attention  to.  You  have  probably  heaixl 
.as  much  about  it  as  you  want  to  hear.  The  great  wrong  that  Va«  in- 
flicted upon  the  Government  was  in  the  fact  that  Agate  was  dis- 
'Continued  and  that  a  month's  pay  was  allowed.  I  think  $92.80 
was  the  amount  of  the  swindle,  and  that  was  recouped  just  as 
soon  as  the  proper  information  was  put  into  the  Post-OflBce  De- 
partment, which  was  elicited  by  the  inquiry  made  by  Calleghan.  Re- 
member that  on  the  6th  of  December,  1880,  Calleghan  sent  out  the  in- 
quiry to  ascertain  whether  the  mail  had  been  carried,  and  the  report 
came  that  the  driver  was  there  but  once  and  never  came  again.  Theu 
the  route  was  taken  up  and  the  money  was  recoui>ed  from  the  contractor 
and  paid  back  into  the  Treasury.  Jbat  was  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars 
and  some  cents,  the  total  amount  of  the  loss  to  the  Government  in  this 
matter.  You  were  told  that  here  was  the  report  from  a  postmaster  show- 
ing he  had  nothing.  Brother  IngersoU  denominated  it  the  nothing  re- 
port. You  were  told  twice  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  by  the  distinguished 
<5ounsel  from  New  York,  that  here  was  a  paper  from  the  inspection  di- 
vision, part  of  General  Brady's  office,  and  still  he  allowed  this  state  of 
iitiairs  to  go  on.    Gentlemen,  that  was  a  mistake.    That  report  is  re- 
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qaired  by  law  to  go  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  not  to  the  Post* 
Office  Department,  and  it  never  was  in  the  inspection  bureau.  There 
was  no  information  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  that  case  before 
the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  until  it  was  brought  there  b}^ 
CJalleghan's  inquiry,  l^ow,  inasmuch  as  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  extravagant  expenditure  of  money,  I  want  to  tarry  here  a  moment 
and  call  your  attention  to  some  figures  which  I  have  made.  There  were 
«even  witnesses  brought  here  from  Greenhorn  and  Pueblo  and  all  along 
that  route,  a  distance  of,  say,  three  thousand  miles.  They  were  paid 
8  cents  a  mile  and  $2.50  a  day,  and  were  here  on  an  average  sixty 
days.  Three  thousand  miles  at  8  cents  a  mile  amounts  to  $240,  and  sixty 
days  at  $2.50  a  day  $150,  or  $390  for  each  witness,  and  $1,950  for  the 
five  witnesses  brought  here  to  prove  to  you  that  somebody  had  got 
$32.61  out  of  the  Government.  ]S^ow,  whose  hand  is  into  the  Treasury 
op  to  the  shoulders,  to  borrow  an  expression  from  a  distinguished  jurist 
who  will  be  heard  before  we  get  through  ?  1  have  dropped  that  route, 
gentlemen.  I  think  you  will  have  no  trouble  with  it. 
That  brings  me  to 

NO.  41119,  FEOM  TOQUERVTLLE  TO  ADAIEVILLE. 

The  complaints  in  that  case  are  that  there  was  a  fraudulent  oath  by 
Peck,  and  a  false  petition,  and  an  order  by  Brady  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1879,  for  an  increase  of  service.  But  the  main  complaint  about  it  is 
that  the  $12,000  for  one  month's  pay  was  allowed  for  the  curtailing  of 
the  service  from  Pahreah  to  Adairville.  That  was  done  by  French ;  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  The  order  was  made  by  Brady,  based 
upon  most  substantial  autliority.  The  only  sources  to  which  he  could 
safely  go  for  information  were  consulted,  and  they  all  confirmed  the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  the  increasing  of  this  service,  and  the  wit- 
nesses upon  the  stand,  both  of  the  Johnsons,  said  that  the  service  was 
needed  and  that  the  mail  was  large,  the  bags  weighing  from  one  to  two 
hundred  pounds  every  day.  We  are  told  that  the  expedition  was  too 
fast,  that  instead  of  making  it  forty-eight  hours  they  made  it  thirty- 
three.  Now,  I  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  consideration,  the 
question  of  whether  the  Postmaster-General  was  running  the  service  or 
whether  somebody  else  was.  When  expedition  is  made  the  Post-Offlce 
Department  has  its  rule  by  which  to  measure  the  speed.  They  do  not 
allow  these  men  to  go  along  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour.  When  there 
is  an  expedition  to  seven  times  a  week  I  say  to  you  that  such  a  route 
as  that  is  entitled  to  fast  time.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  in 
thirty-three  hours  is  just  four  miles  an  hour,  and  no  man  could  have  had 
any  difficulty  in  convejang  the  mail  at  that  rate.  Forty-eight  hours 
would  make  the  ticne  two  miles  and  three-quarters  an  hour. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  Did  auy  of  the  petitions  ask  for  that? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  No,  I  have  not  said  they  did.  I  said  they  did  not.  You 
do  not  hear  me. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  submit  to  you  that  this  is  peurile.  No  boy  would 
make  such  a  charge  against  a  playmate.  I  told  you  yesterday  about  the 
erasure  of  the  figure  6,  and  the  substitution  of  the  figure  7  on  that  route. 
I  say  nothing  more  about  it. 

NO.  4-1145,  FROM  THE  DALLES  TO  BAKER  CITY. 

The  next  is  The  Dalles  and  Baker  City  route,  No.  44145,  which  is 
another  of  Vaile's  routes.    I  may  remark  here  that  all  these  Vaile  routes 
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are  outside  of  this  charge  of  conspiracy  as  I  look  at  it.    The  first  charge 
is  fraudulent  petitions.    The  second  charge  is  an  order  of  increase  and 
an  allowance  of  pay  on  the  !i7th  of  June,  1879,  seven  trips  a  week 
from  July   14,   and  $41,440  additional   pay.     There  was  a   mouth't^ 
pay  of  $10,360,  but  that  is  not  in  the  indictment.     That  was  do.ie 
by  French,  and  French  did  it  because  the  Postmaster-General  ordered 
him  to  do  it,  as  the  record  shows.    Now  there  was  another  order  made 
on  the  16th  of  July,  1880,  increasing  the  service  to  seven  trips,  that  is 
simply  restoring   the  one   trip  which  been   taken  off,  and   allowing 
the  same  pay  that  had  existed  before,  being  $10,360.    Brother  Bliss- 
declared  in  one  of  the  arguments  in  this  case,  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing this  route,  that  he  expected  to  throw  doubt,  by  this  testimony,, 
upon  the  honesty  of  Brady.    Gentlemen,  you  are  not  here  to  inquire 
about  doubts.    It  is  no  part  of  the  prosecution  to  throw  doubts  upon 
the  honest}'  of  public  officers.    This  man  and  all  these  men  are  charged 
with  a  corrupt  crime,  and  the  question  is,  not  whether  there  are  doubts 
about  his  honesty,  but  whether  these  proceedings  were  instigateil  by 
corruption.     They  undertook  to  show  that  the  service  was  not  per- 
formed, and  that  the  money  was  paid.    They  utterly'  failed  to  establish 
that  by  any  proof,  because  when  they  had  their  own  witness  upon  the 
stand  we  sent  him  off  the  stand  to  inquire  whether  there  were  any  re- 
ports from  the  postmasters  in  those  places  saying  that  the  service  had 
not  been  performed,  and  he  said  there  were  none.    I  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  gentlemen,  to  show  that  these  men  were  treated  as  all 
other  men,  that  the  tines  and  deductions  were  $7,407.20  on  that  route* 

NO.  38145,  FKOM   GARLAND  TO  PARROTT  CITY. 

The  next  is  the  Garland  and  Parrott  City  route,  Xo.  38145.  This  is^ 
the  cavse  where  it  is  said  that  an  order  was  antedated.  You  will  re- 
member that  there  was  an  order  made  on  the  26th  of  February,  which 
directed  that  the  service  should  begin  on  the  15th  day  of  January  pre- 
ceding ;  but  it  turned  out  that  on  the  13th  day  of  January  there  was  an 
order  made  by  telegraph  requiring  Sanderson,  the  subcontractor,  to  in- 
crease his  service,  and  he  accordingly  did  it.  When  the  order  was  made, 
instead  of  increasing  the  service  on  part  of  the  route  from  Chama  to 
Animas  City  it  was  increased  all  the  way.  But,  gentlemen,  if  the  con- 
tractor got  pay  for  that  service  which  he  did  not  perform  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  inspection  division,  and  the  records  show  that  the  deduc- 
tions were  made  according  to  law  and  that  he  got  no  pay  for  any  part  of 
that  service  that  was  antedated  before  the  order  of  the  26th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1881.  That  expedition  was  made  in  i)ursuance  of  the  most  urgent 
pressure  from  officers  of  the  Army,  officers  of  the  State,  and  officers  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  The  deductions  made  op  that  route  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1881  were  83,421.18 ;  so  the  Government  lost  nothing. 
We  had  in  this  case  the  testimony  of  Trew,  the  testimony  of  Ward, 
and,  above  all,  the  testimony  of  Anthony  Joseph.  Joseph  had  a 
grievance.  He  had  been  employed  by  three  different  contractors  to 
render  service  over  part  of  the  route  and  he  had  failed  to  perform  his 
contract  with  every  one  of  them,  and  had  got  into  trouble  all  round,  as 
he  expressed  it,  and  some  of  his  difficulties  had  not  been  settled  when 
he  was  on  the  stand.  He  was  brought  here  at  an  expense  of  8300  or 
$400,  to  tell  you  about  his  grievance  and  to  complain  to  you  that  he  had 
not  been  paid  for  services  which  he  agreed  to  perform  and  did  not  per- 
form. Gentlemen,  do  you  infer  from  these  orders  and  these  things  that 
are  set  down  about  this  route  that  somebody  was  guilty  of  a  great 
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crime !    Is  there  anything  in  any  of  the  orders  or  any  of  the  facts  you 
have  heard  here  to  lead  yon  even  to  suspect  that  there  was  criminal 
<M)U8piracy  on  the  23d  of  May,  1879  ! 
I  go  now  to  route 

NO.  38156,  FRO^I  SILVERTON   TO   PARROT  T   CITY. 

Silverton  is  one  of  those  places  that  sprung  up  in  a  night  like  Jonah's 
gourd.  One  day  it  was  a  wilderness  and  the  next  day  it  was  a  bee-hive 
of  busy  men.  The  charges  are  that  there  were  false  affidavits  filed ; 
that  there  was  a  subcontract  fraudulently  sent  to  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment ;  that  on  the  12th  day  of  June,  1879,  an  order  was  made  for 
increase  and  expedition,  increasing  the  pay  $4,000  for  the  first  and  ten 
thousand  and  odd  dollars  for  the  latter.  That  order  was  made  by 
French.  The  testimony  shows  that  the  affidavit,  instead  of  being  false, 
was  true.  The  subcontract  has  no  charge  made  against  it  as  being 
wrong  in  any  way.  There  is  another  charge  here  of  December  28, 1880, 
to  embrace  Fort  Lewis  at  an  expense  of  $716.62.  It  was  an  order  very 
properly  made,  I  suppose ;  but  there  was  not  a  word  of  proof  submitted 
to  you  to  show  that  there  ever  was  such  an  order,  and  all  the  evidence 
we  have  is  the  charge  in  the  indictment.  On  this  route,  on  the  17th 
day  of  April,  1880,  the  Postmaster-General  directed  Mr.  French  to 
-diminish  the  service  by  one  trip  and  he  did  so,  and  allowed  one  month's 
pay,  showing  that  the  Postmaster-General  approved  all  that  had  been 
done  before  and  diminished  the  service  by  one  fifth  for  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy, I  suppose.  This  is  the  route  upon  which  Mr.  Trew  had  his  post- 
office.  He  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  mail  contractor  because  he  moved 
his  post-office  a  mile  and  a  half  off  the  route  and  required  the  con- 
tractor to  carry  the  mail  three  miles  to  accommodate  his  perambulating 
disposition.  Do  you  want  to  hear  any  more  about  that  route,  gentle- 
men f 

NO.  46132,  FROM  JULIAN  TO   COLTON. 

The  next  route  is  the  Julian  and  Colton  route,  and  the  only  charge 
that  is  maile  about  that  route  seems  to  be,  that  instead  of  making  the 
time  thirty-six  hours  the  Post-Office  Department  took  the  liberty  and 
exercised  its  discretion  and  made  it  twentv-six  hours,  in  order  to  carry 
the  mails  between  two  railroad  lines  in  the  vicinity.  The  charges  are, 
fii*st,  the  filing  of  a  fraudulent  affidavit,  and  that  is  set  out  as  having 
\yeen  filed  on  the  24th  day  of  June,  1879,  as  the  indictment  says  5  that  a 
subcontract  was  fraudulently  sent  to  the  Post-Office  Department:  that 
Brady,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1879,  made  a  fraudulent  order  for  increase 
ixnd  expedition,  increasing  two  trips,  at  $2,376,  and  expediting  from  fifty- 
four  to  twenty-six  hours,  and  paying  $5,()(K)  therefor.  This  is  one  of 
Taile's  routes.  That  is  all  there  is  in  that,  and  the  figures  show  that  a 
])articular  and  special  bargain  was  made  with  the  contractor  to  carry 
this  mail  at  the  rate  of  twenty-six  hours,  for  a  little  less  than  it  would 
have  cost  at  the  regular  price.  Without  expedition,  it  amounted  to  a 
little  over  $7,800  to  carry  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  it  was  carried  for 
^7,722,  or  about  the  same  price  it  would  have  cost  at  thirty -six  hours. 
The  exact  figures  are,  in  the  ordinary  way,  at  pro  rata,  82,376  for  two 
additional  trips,  and  $7,128  for  the  expedition,  making  $9,504  in  theor- 
<lin:iry  way,  at  the  pro  rata  rate  prescribed  by  the  contract.  Instead  of 
that,  the  work  was  done  for  $7,722.  The  flues  and  deductions  were 
$S04,  and  that  is  all.  The  rate  of  speed  was  four  miles  and  a  half  an 
hour,  or  twenty-six  hours  on  a  straight  road  and  a  short  line. 
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NO.  46247,  FROM  REDDINa  TO  ALTUEAS. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  go  to  the  Redding  and  Alturas  route  in  Call 
fornia.  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  complaint.  We  are  told  deliber- 
ately, not  only  in  the  later  arguments  but  during  the  course  of  the 
trial,  that  there  is  no  complaint  made  here  about  the  increase  of  service — 
that  the  increase  of  trips  was  all  right.  I  want  you  to  note  right 
here,  gentlemen,  that  there  was  one  order  that  received  the  approbation 
of  Mr.  Bliss,  and  he  made  no  complaint  of  the  increase.  Let  us  see 
what  the  charges  are,  because  in  this  case,  in  order  to  make  any  com- 
plaint at  all,  he  had  to  go  away  back  into  1878  and  attack  an  oider  for 
expedition  that  had  lain  in  oblivion  for  months.  The  first  charge  is  that 
fraudulent  petitions  were  made.  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  that 
charge,  as  you  know.  The  second  charge  is  that  an  order  was  made 
for  increased  and  additional  service  and  allowance — an  order  dated  on 
the  11th  of  February,  1881,  for  expedition  to  seven  trips  a  week,  for 
$5,980  and  $2,000.  There  is  not  a  word  of  proof  that  there  was  any  such 
order  made — not  one  word.  But  the  complaint  is  made  that  the  mail 
was  b^ing  carried  in  sixty-five  hours  instead  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
hours,  and  that  if  the  Government  had  kept  its  mouth  shut  the  stage- 
line  men  would  have  carried  the  mail  in  sixty-five  hours  just  as  well  <aud 
for  the  same  price  as  at  one  hundred  and  eight  hours.  That  is  one  of 
the  complaints  on  the  Kearney  and  Kent  route,  also.  I  want  to  say  a 
word  about  that  right  here.  The  Postmaster-General,  as  I  have  told  you 
before,  is  put  in  the  Post-Office  Department  for  the  purpose  of  regulating- 
the  business  of  conveying  the  mails.  He  is  not  to  allow  stage-drivers  to 
carry  the  mail  in  sixty-five  hours  when  they  are  told  to  caiTy  it  in  one 
hundred  and  eight  hours.  It  is  his  business  to  keep  control  of  his 
mail  bags  and  to  see  that  the  men  perform  their  engagements.  That  is 
one  suggestion  that  I  want  to  make  to  you.  The  stage  drivers  are  not 
the  men  to  regulate  the  business  of  carrying  the  mails  and  delivering 
them  to  the  people.  Another  thing :  I  submit  to  you  that  a  Postmaster- 
General  who  will  allow  a  stage- driver  to  caiTy  the  United  States  mails 
for  nothing  is  a  scoundrel.  The  United  States  is  able  to  pay  its  citizens- 
for  carrying  its  mails,  and  the  money  is  provided  by  law  by  the  legisla- 
tive department  to  i)ay  for  carrying  the  mail ;  and  the  postmaster  who 
will  sit  still  and  let  a  man  carry  the  mail  and  perform  service  for  the 
United  States  without  paying  for  it,  when  he  has  got  the  money  to  pay 
him  with,  is  not  an  honest  man.  That  doctrine  applies  to  the  Kearney 
and  Kent  route  as  well  as  to  this  route.  There  is  not  one  syllable  of 
proof  in  this  whole  case  about  this  order  set  out  in  the  indictment ;  not 
a  word.  The  petitions  on  this  route  were  verj'  numerous.  We  had  two 
gentlemen  on  the  stand  who  applied  to  the  Postmaster-Geueral  to  have 
this  service  restored  to  what  it  had  been.  I  submit  to  j^ou  that  there  is 
nothing  on  that  route  upon  which  you  can  rest  even  a  doubt  of  any- 
body's honesty  connected  with  the  Post-Oflice  Department,  or  connected 
with  the  business  of  carrying  these  mails. 

So.  38134,  FROM.  PUEBLO   TO  ROSITA. 

The  next  is  route  38134,  fifty  miles  long,  from  Pueblo,  by  way  of  Green- 
wood, to  Rosita.  The  first  charge  is  that  fraudulent  petitions  were 
filed ;  the  second  is  that  false  affidavits  were  filed,  and  the  third 
is  that  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1879,  an  order  for  additional  serv- 
ice and  increase  was  made.  The  increase  was  from  July  14, 1879, 
to  six  trips  per  week,  and  allowed  the  contractor  $2,328,  being  pro  rata. 
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The  expedition  was  from  fifteen  hoars  to  ten  hotirs  and  the  allowance 
85.432.  There  were  a  large  number  of  strong  petitions  urging  this. 
There  were  some  objections  ma<le  to  it.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name 
of  McGrew  who  was  a  contractor  on  a  competing  route,  who  insisted 
upon  it  that  this  adverse  route  to  him  should  be  discontinued ;  that  the 
people  of  Colorado  did  not  want  it.  The  postmaster,  whose  name  was 
Monroe,  I  suppose  you  remember.  He  made  some  complaints  about 
the  matter,  and  the  court  was  moved  to  say  to  you  in  relation  to  these 
things,  that  where  orders  were  made  by  the  Post-OflBce  Department  and 
some  i)etty  postmaster  made  a  complaint  about  it  that  it  raised  uo  ob- 
ligation upon  the  Postmaster-General  to  heed  his  advice  and  cut  down 
the  service  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  x>etitions  of  men  of  the  character  we 
have  on  these  routes  in  that  part  of  Colorado.  We  had  a  large  number 
of  summer  drivers  brought  here  at  the  rate  of  $400  apiece,  and  kept 
here  sixty  days  to  tell  yon  how  many  horses  were  required  to  carry  those 
mails.  They  turned  their  horses  out  to  grass,  had  no  men  to  take  care 
of  them,  and  rendered  very  unfaithful  service. 

NO.  38140,  FROM  TRINIDAD  TO  MADISON. 

I  pass  that  route,  gentlemen,  and  I  come  to  Trinidad  and  Madison. 
Here  is  another  charge  as  to  the  means  to  be  resorted  to  to  carry  out 
this  cnminal  conspiracy  which  is  wholly  without  foundation.  The 
complaint  here  is  that  a  deliection  was  made  to  reach  Baton  and 
supply  a  new  post-office  that  the  Postmaster-General  saw  fit  to  es- 
tablish. Mr.  Brady  made  an  order  on  the  Ot  i  day  of  June,  1878,  nearly 
a  year  before  this  conspiracy  was  thought  of,  to  embrace  Eaton  and  Ea- 
ton was  embraced.  The  order  goes  on  to  say  that  it  should  be  em- 
braced without  additional  pay.  It  was  so  done,  and  that  state  of  affairs 
continued  until  it  was  modified  by  French  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1878,  Increasing  the  distance  twenty -three  miles  and  paying  8172.75  ad- 
ditional annual  pay.  Now,  that  is  the  complaint  that  is  made  here,  gen- 
tlemen, and  I  ask  you  to  exclude  it  all  from  your  consideration  because 
it  is  stale,  it  is  flat  and  unprofitable,  too.  The  charges  are,  first,  fraudu- 
lent petitions  without  number.  The  proof  shows  that  they  are  all  gen- 
uine. There  is  not  a  word  of  assault  made  upon  any  of  them.  That  a 
fraudulent  affidavit  was  filed,  that  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1879 — mark 
the  date,  gentlemen — Brady  made  an  order  increasing  and  expediting  the 
service,  reducing  the  running  time  from  nineteen  and  three-quarter 
hours  to  twelve  and  paying  $2,768.05  for  it.  That  was  an  order  for  ex- 
pedition. Now,  gentlemen,  the  record  shows  and  the  proof  which  was 
submitted  by  the  gentlemen  themselves  shows  that  instead  of  being  made 
on  the  23d  day  of  May,  it  was  made  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  long  before 
the  statute  under  which  these  proceedings  are  being  carried  on  became 
a  law.  But  my  learned  friend  who  drew  this  indictment  knew  very  well 
that  if  he  set  out  this  as  one  of  the  criminal  means  to  carry  out  this 
criminal  conspiracy  it  would  be  struck  out  by  the  court  on  sight,  and 
he  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  amusement,  fixed  the  date  as  the  23d  of 
May,  1879,  to  get  the  case  within  the  statute.  The  proof  shows  that  it 
was  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  so  that  it  is  out.  There  were  deductions  on 
this  route  amounting  to  $008.  I  believe  that  in  this  case  and  in  the 
Saint  Charles  and  Greenhorn  route  the  only  two  complaints  are  found 
about  deflecting  the  routes  ayd  carrying  the  mails  outside.  I  have  ex- 
])Iained  to  you  about  the  Agate  complication,  where  it  cost  them  about 
^2,(K)0,  to  show  that  the  Government  had  lost  for  about  six  months  the 
sum  of  $3G  and  then  they  got  it  back.    They  never  lost  anything  by 
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Eaton  on  account  of  the  deflection  of  the  line.  A  mail  route,  gentlemen, 
is  not  descnbed  bj^  the  internal  offices.  It  is  described  only  by  the 
termini,  audit  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  the  Postmaster-General 
to  vary  the  line  whenever  it  is  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  mail 
service.  He  did  it  in  this  case  as  the  testimony  shows  and  as  has  been 
done  in  a  thousand  cases. 

NO.  38113,  FROM  RAWLINS  TO  WHITE  RIVER. 

1  now  come  to  route  38113,  one  of  the  routes  where  great  complaints 
were  made.  Mark  the  charges.  The  first  is  that  there  was  fraudulently 
filed  a  subcontract  from  J.  \V.  Dorsey  to  S.  W.  Dorsey,  on  the  11th  day 
of  November,  1879.  The  second  is,  that  on  the  8th  of  March,  1881, 
Brady  made  an  order  for  increase  of  service,  making  it  daily.  The 
order  is  set  out  in  the  indictment.  The  service  was  increased  to  seven 
trips  a  week  and  an  allowance  of  818,375,  being  pro  rata,  was  made. 
The  only  order  for  expedition  in  that  case,  about  which  there  has  been 
so  much  talk,  was  made  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1879,  and  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  your  consideration.  It  is  not  complained  of  in  the  indictment, 
and  the  loudest  complaint  was  made  because,  instead  of  having  the 
time  eighty-four  hours  it  was  diminished  to  forty-five  hours.  It  turned 
oat  that  instead  of  being  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  long  the  route 
was  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  long.  Eighty-four  hours  on  the  line, 
as  it  actually  was,  was  one  mile  and  seven-eighths  an  hoar.  On  a 
schedule  of  forty -five  hours,  the  time  was  three  miles  and  two  thirds  an 
hour,  considerably  less  than  the  ordinary  time  required  to  carry  the 
mail  over  a  reasonably  good  road.  You  see  that  the  only  complaint  in  th  is 
route  is  about  the  increase  of  the  service  and  allowing  $18,(K)0  for  it. 
There  is  no  expedition  comidained  of,  and  there  is  no  complaint  made 
to  you  in  the  addresses  of  these  gentlemen  about  this  order.  The  com- 
plaint is  made  about  an  order  long  before  that.  I  submit  to  you  that 
upon  the  theory  of  the  law  and  the  rule  that  is  laid  down  for  govern- 
ment in  all  trials  of  this  kind,  there  is  nothing  to  be  considered  except 
those  things  that  are  charged  in  the  indictment.  To  show  that  these 
orders  were  more  than  proper,  you  will  not  forget,  gentlemen,  that  the 
officers  of  the  Army,  by  the  most  urgent  aj)plication,  demanded  that 
the  time  should  be  diminished  to  thirty-six  hours  instead  of  forty-five 
hours.  The  Ute  war  broke  out;  that  Territory  became  a  scene  of  hos- 
tility and  the  soldiers  wer^  there  to  protect  the  inhabitants,  and  they 
wanted  their  mails,  they  were  an  adjunct  to  all  military  operations;  they 
were  needful  to  the  jieople  and  they  were  needful  to  tlie  Government 
of  the  United  States ;  but  there  was  no  expedition,  although,  I  think, 
the !  ime  ought  to  have  been  expedited  to  forty-six  hours.  Xow  this  order 
of  March  8,  1881,  which  is  complained  of  in  this  indictment  is  the  ordir 
orer  which  the  conversation  arose  between  Brady  and  the  new  Post- 
master-Oeiieral,  Mr.  James.  And  yet  aiter  all  that  was  said,  after  all 
the  complaints  that  were  made  by  Mr.  James,  not  only  here  but  else- 
where, he  permitted  that  order  to  stand  unrevoked  until  some  time  iu 
December,  1881,  six  months  after  he  had  been  in  office,  when  his 
attention  was  invited  to  it  the  very  day  it  was  made.  AVhen  the  book 
was  presented  to  him  to  give  vitality  to  this  order,  he  saw  the  order 
upon  the  book  reduced  to  foim,  and  he  ga>'e  vitality  to  it  by  his 
signature,  and  then  undertook  to  <|uarrel  with  Brady  about  it,  and 
instead  of  having  it  revoked,  as  he  ought  to  have  done  if  it  was  wrong, 
he  let  it  stand  until  the  December  following — six  months — until  the 
wju'  was  over  and  there  was  no  particular  necessity  for  any   such 
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service.  Gentlemen,  I  say  that  tbat  is  bardly  evidence  from  which 
you  can  reasonably  be  asked  to  infer  that  somebody  entered  into 
a  criminal  conspiracy  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  23d  day 
of  May,  1879.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  that  case  about 
horses  and  men.  Eugene  Taylor  was  put  upon  the  stand  and  he  said 
sixty-one  horses  were  necessary,  or  sixty,  I  do  not  remember  which. 
The  proof  showed  t^hat  the  affidavit  was  far  below  the  number  of  horses 
needed.  The  petitions  were  all  right.  Governor  Hoyt  and  the  Army 
officers  indorse<l  the  action  of  the  Postmaster-General  and  the  propriety 
of  these  orders.  We  had  a  large  number  of  witnesses  brought  here 
about  this  route.  We  had  a  lawyer  and  his  name  was  Smith,  and  he 
was  a  nice  young  man.  He  administered  an  oath  to  a  man,  as  he  tes- 
titied  here,  to  a  blank  affidavit.  What  do  you  think  of  a  notary  public, 
gentlemen,  who  administers  an  oath  to  an  affidavit  with  the  blanks  left 
to  be  filled  uj)  by  somebody  else  afterwards  ?  I  say  he  is  a  greater  rogue 
than  the  man  who  fiUs  it  up.  Now,  that  affidavit  never  was  used.  It 
never  became  a  part  or  parcel  of  this  matter.  He  is  the  man  who  swore 
that  a  letter  had  been  exhibited  to  him  which  showed  an  arrangement 
which  somebody  said  they  had  with  General  Brady.  An  arrangement. 
That  was  the  common  expression  which  he  used.  He  thought  the  letter 
was  lost,  but  fortunately  there  was  a  press  copy  of  it,  and  he  was  con- 
fronted with  it  with  the  result,  gentlemen,  that  j'ou  know.  I  pass  that 
nmte,  gentlemen.  If  you  can  find  anything  there  to  send  the  man  to 
prison  on,  do  it.    You  do  it  on  your  responsibility,  and  not  on  mine. 

Now,  I  am  getting  way  up  into  Dakota,  way  up  in  the  cool  waters, 
and  1  come  to  the 

ROUTE  NO.  35015,  FRO>I  VERMILLION  TO  SIOUX  FALLS. 

That  is  one  of  Vaile's  routes.  The  complaints  about  this  route  are 
various.  They  are  varied  verbally.  They  are  various  in  the  speeclies 
tbat  you  have  heard;  but  the  indictment  has  been  brought  down,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  it  down,  to  the  proper  dates,  and  the  charges  are 
these :  That  on  the  23d  day  of  May  they  filed  a  corrupt  affidavit,  which 
the  proof  showed  was  strictly  untrue ;  that  they  filed  fraudulent  peti- 
tions. The  only  fraud  about  those  petitions  was  that  somebody  got  a 
ninn  by  the  name  of  Shaw  to  sign  one  of  them,  and  he  was  brought 
<lown  here  at  an  expense  of  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  to  tell  you  that 
be  had  signed  it,  but  that  he  had  not  read  it — a  valuable  postmaster  to 
give  advice  to  the  Postmaster-General  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  business. 
Tlie  charges  are,  first,  that  on  the  23d  of  May  a  corrupt  affidavit  was 
tiled ;  second,  fraudulent  petitions ;  third,  that  General  Brady  on  the 
10th  day  of  July,  1879,  made  a  fraudulent  order  for  increase  and  expe- 
dition ;  that  he  increased  the  service  to  six  trips  per  week,  and  paid  for 
it  )5fl,(>35.()0  additional.  That  route  is  seventy  miles  long.  That  he  ex- 
pedited the  service  to  ten  hours,  and  that  he  allowed  for  the  expedition 
^.1,080.10.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  order  was  made  by  French.  The  last 
order  that  General  Brady  made,  except  notifying  the  auditor  about  a 
Mibeontract,  was  made  in  1878.  My  learned  friend  on  tbe  other  side 
niulertook  to  make  you  believe  that  there  was  a  great  crime  in  taking 
ill  Brighton  and  paying  $10.90  for  it.  That  was  done  on  the  fifth  of 
October,  1878,  and  was  done  by  French,  and,  I  suppose,  by  order  of  the 
Hostma^ter-General.  I  think  I  can  safely  leave  that  route.  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  will  find  anything  there  to  lead  you  to  infer  that  a  corrupt 
<*<)inbination  was  made  on  the  2.3d  day  of  May.  The  last  order  maile  by 
Bra<ly  was  made  on  the  2d  of  May,  1878. 
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ROUTE  NO.  38152,  FROM  OURAY  TO  LOS  PINOS. 

!Now,  I  am  coining  to  another  route,  38152,  from  Ouray,  viaHot  Springs^ 
to  Los  Pinos.  Well,  you  know  what  that  route  was  put  in  for,  but  yoa 
do  not  know  why  Sanderson  wa«  left  out.  You  do  not  know  anything 
about  that.  You  do  know  Sanderson  was  left  out,  but  why  he  was  left 
out  you  do  not  know.  Very  well.  Xow,  let  us  see  what  this  was  put 
in  for. 

It  seems  that  the  Congress  of  the  TJuitBd  States  in  the  multiplicitj'  of 
these  star  routes  that  it  was  establishing,  estiiblished  a  long  route  run- 
ning pretty  much  over  the  same  line  mentioned  in  the  contract  here, 
which  was  only  a  short  line  of  twenty-five  and  one-quarter  miles,  and 
Sanderson  was  the  contractor  on  both  of  them,  or  in  other  words,  he 
was  the  subcontractor  on  the  short  line,  and  had  been  for  many  months. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  he  got  the  whole  pay. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  He  got  the  whole  pay,  got  every  cent  of  it,  and  had 
been  getting  it  for  months  and  months.  Nobody  had  anything  to  do 
with  it  who  is  connected  with  this  case,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
And  what  happened  ?  Sanderson  carried  the  mail,  as  he  said,  over 
both  routes.  Dr.  McDonald  set  himself  to  inquiring  about  it,  and  right 
there  on  the  ground  it  took  him  more  than  three  months  to  find  out 
what  was  the  situation  of  affairs  and  report  it  to  the  Post-Olfice  Depart- 
ment. How  soon  that  report  got  before  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, or  whether  it  ever  got  before  his  eye,  there  is  no  proof 
to  show.  But  the  route  was  abolished  in  the  course  of  two  months,  and 
the  complaint  was  that  one  month's  pay  had  been  allowed. 

Now,  let  me  read  the  charges  in  this  indictment,  because  I  want  you, 
gentlemen,  to  stick  to  this  indictment,  and  not  go  beyond  it.  Brady 
discontinued  it,  of  course.  The  charge  is  that  on  the  3d  of  August, 
1880,  Brady  made  a  fraudulent  order  discontinuing  the  service.  That 
is  the  charge,  and  the  complaint  ma/le  to  you  verbally  was  that  he  let  it 
run  and  did  not  discontinue  it ;  that  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1880, 
twelve  days  afterwards,  somebody  of  these  defendants  sitting  about 
here  applied  to  the  Post-Oflice  De[)artment  and  collected  one  month^s 
pay  under  that  contract,  which  is  iron-clad  in  its  requirements,  one  of 
which  is  that  when  a  route  is  discontinued  a  month's  pay,  as  indemnity, 
shall  be  allowed,  and  it  was  done,  and  Sanderson  fraudulently  applied 
to  the  Post-Office  Department  and  got  not  a  million  of  dollars,  but  $29, 
and  they  brought  at  least  two  witnesses  here,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
many  more,  at  an  exx)ense  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  dollars  to  tell  yon 
about  that,  and  from  the  record  which  they  put  in  it  was  shown  that  it 
had  been  recouped  and  recovered  again  from  some  other  route.  Tbe 
(rovernmeut  did  not  lose  a  dollar. 

Now  if  there  was  any  fault  about  that  it  was  the  fauk  of  the  legisla- 
tive dei)artment  that  created  that  new  route  and  run  it  along  so  as  to 
take  in  the  same  territory.  How  could  the  Post-Office  Department 
know  until  the  information  had  come  in  this  regular  and  slow  way  f 
Twenty-nine  dollars !  Why  I  suppose  it  cost  82,000  to  show  you  that 
$29  had  been  taken  bv  Sanderson  for  service  which  he  savs  he  rendered, 
and  which  they  say  he  did  not,  and  they  took  the  money  back  from  him. 
Dr.  McDonald  was  brought  here  to  tell  that,  and  one  other  man.  These 
deductions  were  made  in  October,  1881. 

ROUTE   no.  35051,  from  BlfeJMARCK  TO  TONGUE  RIVER. 

Now,  gentlemen,  here  is  the  route  that  has  furnished  food  for  the 
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newspaper  men  for  weeks  and  months  and  years — Bismarck  to  Tongue 
Kiver.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  route,  I  suppose,  in  the  judgment 
of  these  gentlemen  who  are  managing  this  prosecution,  so  we  will  begin 
stx  the  beginning  and  find  out  what  the  charges  are  that  we  are  to  answer. 

This  is  one  of  Miner's  contracts.  The  schedule  was  first  eighty- four 
liours.  The  length  of  the  route  was  three  hundred  and  one-half  miles. 
It  was  advertised  originally  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Turner  is 
to  be  sent  to  prison  on  account  of  these  indorsements  on  the  back  of 
these  shirts  or  jackets  or  whatever  you  call  them ;  yet  Brewer  was  the 
man  in  charge  of  these  routes. 

The  charges  are,  first,  that  on  the  2d  of  August,  1879 — all  the  time 
you  see  the  dates,  gentlemen — fraudulent  petitions  were  filed.  Which 
petitions  were  fraudulent  ?  Those  signed  by  the  oflBcers,  those  signed 
by  General  Sherman,  those  signed  by  General  Miles!  Which  petitions, 
were  fraudulent  f  Oh,  no,  gentlemen,  they  do  not  contend  now  that 
they  were  fraudulent.  They  want  to  divert  your  attention  from  the 
issue  in  the  ca«e  we  are  trying  and  carry  yon  back  to  July,  1878,  and 
have  you  listen  to  the  gabble  of  that  man  Pennell,  a  discontented  man, 
who  came  here  probably  at  an  expense  of  $2,000  to  tell  you  what  he 
knew  about  building  a  post-office  line.  First,  that  there  were  fraudu- 
lent petitions,  and  second  that  Bra<ly,  on  the  2d  of  August,  1879, 
ordered  increased  and  additional  service.  There  was  no  expedition  ► 
He  increased  the  service  three  trips  per  week  and  added  $35,000  a<idi- 
tional  pay.  That  is  the  charge.  There  was  no  expedition.  There  was 
$35,000  added  for  additional  pay  for  three  extra  trips  a  week.  Xow,. 
gentlemen,  French  made  that  order.  Brady  had  no  more  to  do  with  it 
than  you  did. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  Is  that  the  order  of  October  f 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  is  the  order  of  the  2d  of  August,  1879.  That  is  the 
order  mentioned  in  the  indictment.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  say,  gentle- 
men, that  on  this  order  of  August  2,  1879,  or  that  amongst  the  papers 
contained  in  this  order  of  1879,  there  is  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Billings,, 
the  president  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  at  the  bottom  of  that  are 
these  words  signed  by  Mr.  Brady : 

Make  the  order  to  increase  as  quickly  as  the  contractor  can  put  on  an  increase  of 
service. 

That  was  a  recommendation  made  by  Brady  and  put  upon  the  letter 
written  by  Billings,  and  then  he  went  away.  When  the  time  came  for 
making  the  order  Mr.  French  made  the  order  and  Brady  did  not.  Now^ 
gentlemen,  Mr.  French  made  the  order,  and  Brady  did  not;  so  that  the 
fact  that  Billings's  letter  had  this  indorsement,  showed  that  if  Mr.  Brady 
had  been  there  he  probably  might  have  made  the  order.  But  it  is 
charged  in  this  indictment  (and  he  is  on  trial  on  a  charge  of  criminal 
conspiracy)  that  he  luade  the  order  as  charged  in  the  indictment.  It 
may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth  against  him,  but  inasmuch  as  he  did 
not  make  the  order  it  cannot  be  taken  at  all. 

Now,  this  route,  gentlemen,  was  established  by  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  3,  1877,  and  it  was  established  for  a  purpose.  You  have 
heard  the  testimony  of  General  Sherman  and  of  Mr.  Maginnis  as  to  the 
necessity  for  that  route,  and  of  the  great  saving  in  time  and  travel 
made  bj'  it.  That  explains  the  reason  why  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  3,  1877,  establishhig  that  route,  was  passed.  Now,  the  Post- 
master-General had  just  one  thing  to  do  when  that  act  of  Congress  was 
passed,  and  that  was  to  put  upon  that  route  the  service  which  he 
thought  it  required,  and  he  started  it  as  they  always  do  on   a  new 
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route,  with  one  trip  a  week,  and  the  great  difficulty  the  contractors  bad 
in  carrying  it  was  that  it  was  only  once  a  week. 

To  show,  gentlemen,  that  there  was  no  conspiracy  about  this,  let  rue 
invite  your  attention  to  the  letter  that  Mr.  Miner  wrote,  that  Mr.  Booue 
wrot«,  begging  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  discontinue  this  service  ; 
and  Boone  testified  upon  the  stand  that  this  route  absorbed  their  money 
to  a  great  extent,  and  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt  about  it,  because  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  horses  required  by  the  affidavit  of  the 
man  who    files  it,   and  by  the  testimony  of  the  witness  Ketchuui 
it  is  brought  up  to  two  hundred  and  one  horses  to  carry  the   mail 
as  required  by  the  contract  and  the  order.     Here  were  men  \%'hom 
they   say   were  in  a  conspiracy,  writing  letters  and  begging  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  to  discontinue  the  service,  or,  in  other  words, 
asking  the  Postmaster-General  to  repeal  a    law    of  Congress    aucl 
set  them  at  deiance.    That  was  the  inquiry.    Now,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr..  Vaile  as  to  this  route,  that  it  was  a  losing  concern  from  the 
outset  to  the  very  end,  and  there  were  fines  aud  deductions  put  upon 
that  amounting  to  $46,299.89,  and  there  were  over  $32,000  of  those 
iines  and  deductions  still  standing.     Yet  Brady  was  a  coconspirator 
with  these  men. 

Mr.  Keb.  When  were  they  put  on ! 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  They  were  put  on  according  to  your  case.    They  were 
|)ut  on  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  All  put  on  by  Brady. 

Mr.  DiCKaON*  [The  foreman.]  You  stated  that  there  was  no  expedi- 
tion on  this  route. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  After  the  23d  of  May. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  None  after  the  23d  of  May? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  ^No,  sir.    Oh,  tliere  was  expedition  before. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.!  Let  me  ask  you  for  information.  The 
-original  contract  was  $2,250.  Increased  in  October,  1878,  to  $4,700,  and 
then  expedited  at  $27,950  by  an  order  dated  August  11,  1879.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Here  are  my  figures.  On  December  23,  1878,  the  or- 
^er  was  made  by  Brady  for  increase  at  84,700  and  expedition  $27,950 , 
making  $32,650,  which,  added  to  the  original  price,  made  $35,000. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  That  was  the  order  of  December,  1878! 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  was  December  23,  1878. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  am  insisting  upon  confining  this  inquiry  to  the  dates 
«set  out  in  the  indictment,  and  trying  this  case  and  not  any  other. 

ROUTE  NO.  40104,  MINERAL  PARK  TO  PIOCHE. 

Now,  we  come  to  another  route.  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche.  I  do  uot 
kuow  the  name  of  any  route  that  seemed  to  do  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  so  much  good  as  to  sing  out  in  varied  tones  *'from  Mineral  Park  to 
Pioche."  They  had  some  trouble  with  this  rout^  evidently.  It  was  a 
bad  route  to  start  with,  aud  the  service  that  was  rendered  was  pretty 
bad.  It  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  long,  and  the  original 
compensation  was  $2,982,  on  a  schedule  of  eighty-four  hours  twice  a 
week.  The  charges  are,  first,  that  on  July  23,  1879,  a  subcontract  was 
filed.  Second,  that  ou  tlie  23d  day  of  July,  1879,  a  fraudulent  affidavit 
was  filed  as  to  men  and  horses.  The  third  charge  is  that  Brady  on  the 
23d  day  of  July,  1879,  made  an  order  for  increased  service  and  allow- 
ance, to  wit : 
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From  August  1,  1879,  increase  the  service  four  trips,  and^allow  $29,733.33,  beiug  pro 
rata. 

That  is  the  charge  in  the  indictment,  and  that  is  the  question  with 
\rhich  we  have  to  deal.  There  is  another  charge  in  the  indictment 
which  is  that  on  the  10th  day  of  April,  1880,  Brady  made  an  order  for 
one  month's  pay  for  curtailed  ser\ice,  and  allowed  $11,928.  This  order 
was  amended  January  28,  1880,  but  there  was  no  proof  offered  of  this 
order,  aod  it  is  not  true  that  Brady  made  it.  That  is  the  reason  they 
did  not  offer  you  any  proof. 

Xow,  the  order  about  which  the  charge  is  made  is  dated  the  23d  of 
Julj',  1879,  and  that  was  the  order  of  the  Postmaster-Geueral,  and  was 
made  by  French.  That  is  all  there  is  of  that.  There  are  a  great  many 
other  orders  here  running  back  into  1878,  which  you  heard  a  great  deal 
about,  gentlemen,  but  I  am  asking  you  to  exclude  those  from  this  in- 
quiry. About  this  route  you  had  those  two  affidavits  which  they  made 
so  much  noise  about  as  being  in  the  same  handwriting,  and  signed  by 
the  same  men,  one  over  the  Ehrenberg  route  and  one  over  this  route. 

I  have  said  all  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  about  altered  papers.  There 
is  no  proof  submitted  that  anybody  had  altered  a  paper  before  it  was^ 
signed,  ard  I  have  undertaken  to  impress  upon  your  mind  that  the  fact 
that  a  paper  is  altered  is  not  proof  that  the  alteration  was  made  after 
signature.  But  those  two  papers  were  evidently  drawn  by  the  same 
hand.  They  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  people.  They  were  sub- 
mitted at  the  same  time  to  the  same  people,  and  were  signed  by  each 
man  at  the  same  time,  and  the  papers  were  filed  and  found  by  these 
learned  gentlemen  in  their  investigations  of  this  case,  and  put  together 
for  the  puq  ose  of  deceiving  the  jury.  You  will  remember  that  these 
routes  ran  right  together,  the  Ehrenberg  route  coming  from  the  west  and 
the  other  trom  the  north  and  south,  and  forming  a  junction,  and  all 
the  people  right  along  in  that  vicinity  were  as  much  interested  in  the 
3Iineral  Park  as  they  were  in  the  Ehrenberg  route. 

I  have  said  to  you  all  I  care  to  say  abom  productiveness^  but  proof 
was  offered  here  and  submitted  to  your  consideration  that  m  1880  the 
amount  of  the  mails  was  very  small.  The  report  of  the  i)ostmaster  at 
Pioche  shows  that  the  average  weight  of  daily  mails  discharged  was  five 
X>ounds  and  those  rece'ved  four  pounds,  making  nine  pounds  a  day. 
But  it  is  a  \  ery  singular  circumstance,  gentlemen,  and  it  is  possibly  be- 
yond your  comprehension  why  the'^e  should  be  such  a  small  quantity 
of  mails  passing  from  Pioche  to  Mineral  Park,  because  that  line  did  form 
a  link  in  the  line  of  communication  between  the  two  Pacific  railroads, 
and  why  there  should  not  be  any  more  mails  there  is  a  conundrum  which 
perhaps  yon  can  answer  in  your  own  imagination.  We  are  told  by  this 
witness  Kidder,  who  was  brought  here  to  testify,  that  there  was  a  four- 
horse  wagon  load  of  mail  on  the  25th  of  December,  1878,  brought  o\'er 
from  Signal,  and  Signal  was  only  one  hundred  miles  from  Mineral  Park, 
so  that  there  was  a  four-horse  wagon  load  of  mail  matter  accumulating 
at  onestation  in  that  country.  That  was  a  mining  district.  Mineral  Park 
is  a  place  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  population,  he  said,  and  is  the  county- 
.seat.  !Now,  how  this  limited  number  of  letters  only  should  go  over  this 
route  I  do  not  understand,  unless  it  occurred  in  this  way.  It  was  to 
the  interest  of  the  railroad  peoph^,  instead  of  sending  the  mails  over  the 
Mineral  Park  and  Pioche  line  through  the  country,  to  cany  them  to 
San  Francisco,  where  they  would  be  weighed,  and  they  would  get  the 
benefit  of  the  transportation.  That  is  my  explanation  of  that,  and  I  can- 
not conceive  of  any  other  way,  because  it  is  not  possible  that  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  living  in  Mineral  Park,  and  a  thousand  people  living 
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in  and  about  Si^al  should  write  only  one  or  two  letters  a  day.  If  they 
write  only  one  or  two  letters  a  day  they  are  a  class  of  i)eople  by  them- 
selves.   You  can  find  no  parallel  for  them  in  this  country. 

There  were  imposed,  gentlemen,  as  fines  upon  this  route,  $34,191.80 
for  bad  service.  The  service  was  put  up.  It  became  a  failure.  As  »oon 
as  that  became  known  to  the  Post-Office  Department  it  was  reduced,  but 
afterwards  it  was  established  at  three  trips  a  week,  and  there  it  re- 
mained. But  these  men  were  heavily  fined,  and  the  Government  lost 
nothing,  and  it  got  all  the  service  that  it  paid  for,  and  probably  a  great 
deal  more. 

ROUTE  NO.  44160,   CANYON  CITY  TO  CAMP  M'DERMITT. 

I  go  on,  gentlemen,  to  the  next  route,  which  is  Canyon  City,  by 
Camp  Harney  and  Alvord,  to  Camp  McDermitt.    The  original  sched- 
ule was  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours,  the  length  of  the  route  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  miles.    This  is  one  of  Vaile's  routes.     The 
charges  are,  that  on  the  16th  of  July,  1880,  irauduleut  petitions  were 
filed.    The  16th  of  July,  1880,  is  brought  down  pretty  near  to  us. 
And  on  the  same  day  General  Brady  made  an  odrer  increasing  it 
by  four  trips  a  week,  and  allowed  $28,666.66,  being  pro  rata.    That 
is  the  crime  that  is  charged,  gentlemen — $28,666.66  for  four  trips  a 
week  over  a  line  two  hundred  and  forty-odd  miles  long,  backed  up  by 
the  most  extraordinary  number  of  petitions  and  indorsed  by  all  the 
Senators  of  the  country  up  there  and  by  the  members  of  the  House, 
by  the  people  who  had  charge  of  this  work,  by  the  people  who  were  sup- 
posed to  know  how  much  service  was  needed,  how  mucb  money  Congress 
was  willing  to  appropriate  to  pay  for  it.    They  were  there  advising  this 
increase.    The  Postmaster-General  had  received  the  money  to  pay  for 
it,  and  the  service  was  needed.    The  principal  difficulty  about  this,  gen- 
tlemen, is  the  fact  that  that  Utah  petition  was  foand  here,  and  that 
Postmaster  Hall  was  postmaster  at  Canyon  City.    That  is  about  the 
subject-matter  of  complaint,  and  that  is  about  all  there  is  of  it.    There 
is  no  inquiry  about  expedition.    That  is  not  a  subject-matter  of  contro- 
versy here.     The  simple  increase  of  four  trips  a  week  and  paying 
$28,000  for  it  is  all  that  is  complained  of. 

There  is  another  little  circumstance  perhaps  I  might  notice  as  I 
pass  along,  although  it  will  be  attended  to  by  others,  and  that  is 
a  letter  written  by  Miner  to  a  man  named  Abbott.  That  was  paraded 
before  your  eyes  with  a  great  deal  of  gusto,  but  there  was  not  a 
word  said  about  the  fact  that  the  man  was  not  a  postmaster,  and  the 
office  had  been  discontinued  long  before  the  letter  was  written.  He 
had  once  before  complained  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  carry  his 
mail  for  the  benefit  of  these  contractors  thirty  miles,  and  he  charged 
$30  for  it,  and  he  subsequently  got  his  pay  and  the  voucher  is  found 
among  the  papers.  Then  he  made  another  call  upon  these  men  for  some 
purpose,  and  Miner  wrote  that  letter  to  a  citizen  of  the  Territory 
where  that  route  was  located.  I  take  it  that  Miner  had  a  right  to  buy 
his  peace  if  he  wanted  and  pay  $30.  At  all  events  it  is  no  fact  from 
which  you  can  infer  conspiracy  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1879.  It  is  no 
matter  how  many  oilenses  Miner  may  commit,  it  is  no  matter  how  many 
robberies  and  burglaries  and  murders  these  men  have  committed  at 
the  same  time  and  same  place.  The  question  we  are  trying  is,  did  they 
enter  into  a  criminal  conspiracy  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1879.  Why 
should  Miner  have  been  so  fearful  of  the  eflfect  of  Mr.  Abbott's  letteV 
complaining  about  the  service  if  Brady  was  a  conspirator  with  them ! 
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WTiy  should  he  be  afraid  of  Mr.  Abbott's  letter  !    I  would  like  to  have 
somebody  explain  that 

ROUTE  NO.  38150,  SAaUACHE  TO  LAKE   CITY. 

Now,  we  have  another  route ;  this  is  the  celebrated  Saguache  route, 
a  route  with  which  no  man  acquainted  with  this  indictment  has  ha<l  any- 
thing to  do  since  some  time  early  in  1878.  The  charges  are  that  on  the 
26th  of  July,  1880,  Brady  made  a  iraudulent  order  reducing  the  time  to 
tliree  trips  per  week  and  allowing  $10,429.48.  That  order  was  made  by 
the  Postmaster-General  as  the  order  shows.  There  is  another  order 
complained  of,  but  I  never  understood  why  the  complaint  was  made, 
for  there  is  nothing  said  about  it  in  the  testimony.  That  was  the  order 
of  September,  1880,  which  increased  the  service  to'seven  times  a  week 
for  seven  miles,  between  Powderhorn  and  Bamum,  and  allowed  9988 
a  year  for  it.  I  do  not  know  what  that  was  put  in  for.  There  was  an 
allusion  made  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  put  this  testimony  in,  to 
the  effect  that  the  indorsement  on  some  paper  in  some  other  route, 
I  think  No.  38216,  would  explain  why  this  order  was  made  increasing 
the  service  between  Barnum  and  Powderhorn ;  but  we  never  were 
permitted  to  look  at  those  papers,  and  therefore  we  have  a  right  to  as- 
fiume  that  they  were  all  right,  and  that  there  is  no  complaint  about  it. 
This  is  the  route  where  the  error  is  made  upon  which  Mr.  Turner  was 
indicted,  and  about  which  you  are  asked  to  send  him  to  prison.  Sander- 
son is  not  here.  The  order  and  the  figures  upon  the  jacket,  although 
they  were  long  since  buried  in  oblivion  by  the  statute,  are  paraded  be- 
fore you  for  the  purpose  of  blackguarding  Turner.  This  route  is  Mi- 
ner's, and  is  also  out.  None  of  them  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it 
since  1878. 

I  next  come  to  route 

NO.  40113,  FROM  TRES  ALAMOS  TO   CLIFTON. 

The  charges  are  that  on  the  3d  of  June,  1879,  false  affidavits  were 
filed,  and  that  on  the  3d  of  June,  1879,  fraudulent  petitions  were  filed. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  proof  submitted  about  either  of  those  charges ; 
not  one  syllable.  On  the  3d  of  June,  1879,  there  was  an  order  made  by 
Brady  for  increase  and  exx)edition,  and  for  the  first  $3,136,  and  for  the. 
next  $9,408.  This  is  supported  by  an  innumerable  lot  of  petitions  and 
indorsements  by  men  of  prominence.  Another  order  is  complained  of, 
dated  January,  1881,  by  Brady,  decreasing  the  distance  thirty|  miles 
and  allowing  one  month's  pay.  There  is  not  a  word  of  proof  offei^ed 
about  that  charge.  There  is  another  charge  that  on  February  11,  1881, 
Brady  ma<le  an  order  for  increase  to  seven  trips  or  a  daily  mail.  There 
is  no  proof  of  that  order.  The  fines  on  this  route  were  $4,069.  Gentle- 
men, if  you  can  find  anything  to  complain  of  on  that  route  you  can  do 
more  than  1  can.    I  now  come  to  route 

NO.  44140,    FR03I  EUaENE  CITY  TO  BRIDCfE   CREEK. 

The  first  charge  is  that  on  the  24th  of  May,  1879,  they  transmitted 
fraudulent  affidavits.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1877,  Brady  made  an  order 
for  increase  and  expedition.  The  fines  on  this  route  were  817,755.90. 
This  route  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  this  indictment  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  a  man  by  the  name  of  Powers,  who  was  a  dissatisfied  con- 
tractor, to  come  here  upon  the  stand  and  make  a  fool  of  himself.    He 
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cauie  here  aud  swore  tbat  it  was  impossible  to  carry  the  mails  on  a 
schedule  of  fifty  hours,  and  we  produced  a  letter  in  which  he  said  that 
it  could  be  done  and  he  could  do  it.  He  kept  bleeding  the  contractors 
day  after  day  and  month  after  month,  and  when  they  did  not  grive  him 
money  enough  he  threw  the  mail  down  and  extorted  more  from  them,  re- 
ceiving  8900  at  one  time  and  '*500  at  another  time.  All  *he  fines  and 
deductions  that  were  remitted  went  to  him. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  finished  with  the  routes  and  said  all  about  them 
that  I  care  to  say.  I  now  come  to  the  testimony  of  Blois,  upon  wliich 
you  are  asked  to  decide  as  to  handwriting.  If  you  can  find  anything: 
in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Blois,  or  his  manner  of  giving  it,  to  impress  con- 
fidence in  your  minds  that  he  knew  anything  about  what  he  was  talk- 
ing of  you  can  do  more  than  I  expect  from  you. 

Now,  gentlemen,  having  gone  through  these  routes  and  said  all  about 
them  that  I  care  to  say,  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  confine  your  inquiries  to 
the  issue  that  is  made  up  for  you  to  try,  aud  which  you  are  sworn  to 
try.    What  is  the  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  ?    What  is  the  evidence 
that  these  men's  minds  met  on  or  about  the  23d  day  of  May,  1871^^ 
and  that  they  agreed  directly  or  indirectly  to  defraud  the  Government 
by  criminal  or  any  other  means  ?     Where  is  the  proof?    Where  is  there 
a  word  ?   No  eye  ever  saw  these  men  together  in  convention.   No  eye  ever 
saw  part  of  these  men  together  in  convention  under  any  circumstances 
that  were  calculated  to  create  suspicion.    No  ear  ever  heard  a  word 
said  by  one  of  them  to  raise  even  the  idea  that  there  was  an  un- 
lawful combination  amongst  them  or  any  kind  of  an  agreement  or  con- 
cert to  defraud  the  Government  of  the  ("nited  States  in  the  manner  set 
out  in  this  indictment,  or  in  any  other  manner.    These  men  made  their 
bids  in  1S77,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  them  were  accepted  and 
the  contracts  entered  i  nto  in  the  spring  of  1878.   There  is  no  intimation  and 
no  charge  that  any  of  these  contracts  were  improperly  made  or  entered  into 
in  any  other  way  than  in  an  honest  way.    Mr.  Vaile  took  charge  of  all  the 
work  under  all  the  contracts  mentioned  in  the  indictment  and  he  kept 
possession  of  them.     He  had  the  work  and  received  every  dollar  of  the 
money  and  he  knows  exactly  where  it  went,  and  he  says  that  no  dollar 
of  it  ever  went  to  any  place  except  for  the  purpose  of  paying  debts  and 
the  expenses  of  the  transportation.    About  the  1st  of  July,  1879,  less 
than  two  months  before  the  time  when  this  indictment  says  we  enteivd 
into  a  conspiracy-  there  was  a  contract  of  separation  and  an  agreement 
in  writing,  which  has  been  read  before  you.     Vaile  took  his  six  routes 
and  went  off  by  himself  and  Dorsey  and  his  companions  took  the  remain- 
der of  the  routes  and  went  off  by  themselves,  and  they  retained  those 
routes  on  their  own  account.    The  subcontracts  show  thjit  there  could 
have  been  no  conspiracy.    The  very  tables  showing  the  payments  here 
show  that  there  could  have  been  no  payments  made  to  anybody  except 
to  the  people  engaged  in  the  business  of  transporting  these  mails.    I 
say  there  is  no  evidence  of  conspiracy.    It  is  asserted  to  you  and  you 
are  invited  to  believe  and  you  are  invited  to  act  upon  the  belief  and  to 
infer  from  the  fact  that  what  are  called  extravagant  expenditures  are 
sufficient  evidence  to  form  a  foundation  upon  which  you  may  convict 
these  men  of  the  criminal  charges  made  against  them.    I  say  it  is  not 
so.     I  say  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  Government  to  satisfy  you 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  in  such  a  manner  that  you  can  account 
for  these  acts  upon  no  hypothesis  of  innocence  before  you  can  do  any 
such  thing,  and  when  thej-  tell  you  that  these  are  extravagant  orders, 
I  say  that  it  is  not  so.    That  there  never  was  a  cent  paid  for  the  service 
more  than  what  it  was  worth.     What  proof  have  3'ou  that  any  order  was 
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extravagant !  What  evidence  have  you  of  how  much,  oats  and  wheat 
and  com  and  hay  cost?  What  do  you  know  about  the  price  of  hoi^ses 
on  the  Saguache  routed  What  do  you  know  about  the  price  of  horses 
and  the  number  of  horses,  and  the  salaries  of  wen  and  drivers  and  the 
price  of  wagons  on  the  Bismarck  route!  How  can  you  sit  down  with 
your  pencils  and  find  out  whether  these  orders  were  extravagant  or 
whether  they  were  not  extravagant  ?  There  is  not  one  word  of  proof 
offered  to  you  to  show  that  there  was  any  extravagance  in  the  service 
anywhere.  They  simply  go  back  to  1878  and  figure  up  with  their  pen- 
cils and  say  that  these  orders  were  run  up  from  $48,000  in  two  or  three 
years  to  $448,000.  I  say  you  are  not  allowed  by  law  to  look  at  this  case  in 
that  way.  I  have  shown  youthatthe  expedition  only  amounted  to  $55,000. 
I  have  shown  you  that  all  this  money  that  was  paid  out  was  paid  for 
increase  of  service,  for  increase  of  trips,  amounting  to  about  $220,000. 
It  makes  a  very  different  showing  when  confined  to  the  issues  that  you 
are  sworn  to  try,  and  when  you  do  not  wander  all  over  the  tield  of 
speculation  and  pick  out  one  thing  here  and  another  thing  there.  Truly, 
gentlemen,  this  is  a  case  of  shreds  and  patches.  They  take  up  a  little 
switch  here  and  add  to  the  bundle  and  they  say,  *'  See  what  has  been  done. 
Explain  this  if  you  dare.'^  They  hold  up  before  your  faces  an  order  that 
has  been  scratched,  a  petition  that  is  dirty,  an  affidavit  that  has  been 
altered  and  they  say  "  Look  here  at  this.  Here  is  evidence  of  a  fraud. 
Here  is  enough  to  convict  any  man  of  any  charge  under  the  sun."  I  say, 
gentlemen,  you  can  do  no  such  thing.  The  law  requires  you  and  your 
oath  requires  you  to  try  the  issue  that  is  presented  by  these  papers  and 
no  other.  You  are  to  try  the  crime  charged  against  these  men.  You 
are  to  try  this  case  according  to  the  evidence  that  is  liere  before  you 
and  none  other. 

Gentlemen,  time  and  I  are  going  along  together.  I  will  be  through 
in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  keep  even  with  time.  I  want 
now  to  ask  your  attention  briefly  while  I  discuss  the  testimony  of  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Walsh,  John  A.,  otherwise  known  as  Perfunctory  Walsh. 
Walsh  was  a  banker  and  a  broker.  He  served  many  years  as  a  curb- 
stone broker  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans ;  in  fact,  he  was  born  there  and 
was  raised  there.  The  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  people  of  New  Or- 
leans are  both  somewhat  famous,  famous  for  their  bayous,  famous  for 
their  levees,  famous  for  their  yellow  fever,  famous  for  the  character  and 
kind  of  their  x>opulation ;  and,  above  all  things,  famous  for  their  wit- 
nesses, and  Eliza  Pinkston  and  John  Walsh  outcap  them  all.  Walsh 
is  a  man  of  education,  a  physical  man  rarely  equaled,  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  physical  health  and  strength,  a  man  of  undoubted  good  education, 
and  a  man  of  undoubted  capacity.  He  comes  upon  the  stand  and  tells  you 
the  most  extraordinary  story  about  an  interview  he  says  he  had  with 
General  Brady  on  the  28th  day  of  December,  1880.  He  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  General  Brady  in  1876,  and  the  result  of  that  first  inter- 
view or  of  the  second  was,  that  John  A.  Walsh  was  indicted  for  frauds 
ni>on  the  Treasury,  or  frauds  in  relation  to  the  violation  of  revenue 
laws,  or  something  of  that  kind.  He  afterwards  came  to  the  city  of 
Washington  and  established  a  bank  and  staid  here  until  some  time  in 
the  latter  part  of  1880,  or  the  first  part  of  1881.  He  could  not  fix  the 
date  when  he  stopped  being  a  banker.  He  says  he  kept  some  books. 
He  says  he  kept  such  books  as  would  serve  to  guide  him.  He  wished 
to  avoid  the  expense  of  having  a  book-keeper.  He  had  one  clerk,  and 
he  kept  some  books,  as  to  business  paper  that  perhaps  did  not  amount 
to  a  great  deal.    I  am  giving  you  his  words,  gentlemen.    "  Perhaps  did 
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not  amount  to  a  great  deal."  He  kept  a  book  himself.  Mr.  WiLsoo 
asked,  "What  kind  of  books  did  you  keep!"  ''Well,  sir,  it  would  be 
Tery  hard  to  say;  I  should  say  probably  a  ledger."  He  should  say 
probably  a  ledger!  If  he  kept  a  ledger,  gentlemen,  he  probably  knew 
what  it  was. 

There  is  always  at  the  foundation  of  every  human  act  of  any  impor- 
tance some  kind  of  a  motive.  There  is  some  kind  of  an  inducenient. 
Mr.  Walsh  was  a  thrifty  man.  He  was  a  man  evidently  fond  of  re- 
venge, so  that  the  incentive,  if  you  want  to  look  for  one,  was  not  only 
hire  and  salary  but  it  was  revenge.  He  had  been  fined  eleven  thou- 
sand and  odd  dollars  for  not  performing  service  on  the  Santa  F^  mail 
route.  He  had  had  deductions  made  from  his  pay,  and  he  had  his  pay 
suspended.  He  had  in  addition  to  that  a  civil  suit  pending  in  this 
court,  and  in  the  city  of  Xew  York  against  Brady  to  recover  in  one  case 
twenty  eight  thousand  and  odd  dollars,  and  in  the  other  $42,000.  Thei*e 
is  no  man  so  deeply  interested,  so  anxious  to  break  down  General  Brady 
as  John  A.  W^alsh.  He  says  he  lent  him  money,  and  it  is  important  to 
get  rid  of  General  Brady.  Now  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  1880,  Walsh 
instituted  suit  in- this  District  to  recover  828,000  from  Brady,  and  in  a 
few  days  afterwards  he  filed  an  application 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Interposing.]  Was  it  not  1881? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Perhaps  so.    I  will  give  tbe  date  in  a  few  moments.     A 
few  days  after  tbat  he  filed  an  application  in  the  Post-Office  Department 
to  have  these  fines  and  deductions  remitted  and  to  get  one  month's  ex- 
tra pay.    About  that  time  he  had  an  interview  with  somebody  by  the 
name  of  Gibson.    I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  heard  of  Mr. 
Gibson  or  not,  but  it  followed  as  the  night  follows  day  that  this  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Government.    He  says  he  made  a  statement  to 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Gibson  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  July,  and  he 
thought  it  was  about  a  year  before  the  date  when  he  was  testifying,  itliat 
he  actually  received  from  the  Post-Office  Dei)artment  in  a  m^v  ster  ous 
way  the  sum  of  $25,000,  or  about  that  sum.    Now  there  is  one  peculiar 
circumstance  here.    You  may  examine  this  indictment  and  its  parent 
indictment  out  of  which  it  grew  and  look  upon  the  back  of  it  in  vain 
for  the  name  of  Walsh.    Walsh  was  not  a  witness  before  the  grand  j  ury 
when  this  indictment  was  found.    Why  was  he  not  there  with  this  s'  tory 
about  the  admissions  of  General  Brady!    I  would  like  to  know  how 
the  grand  jury  could  get  along  without  him,  and  I  w^ould  be  still  more 
glad  to  find  out  how  anybody  could  get  along  with  him.    But  Walsh 
had  never  matured  that  story  until  after  he  went  before  the  last  grand 
jury  that  had  it«  sitting  in  this  court,  or  the  one  before  it  subsequent 
to  the  finding  of  this  indictment.    That  is  a  curious  conundrum.    Kow 
what  does  Walsh  say !    You  have  probably  heard  his  testimony  re- 
peated so  often  that  you  do  not  care  to  hear  it  again,  and  so  I  will  not 
go  over  the  averments  that  Mr.  Walsh  made,  except  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  he  said  Brady  was  to  get  20  per  cent,  of  expeditions  and  50  per 
cent,  of  remissions.    Now  we  know^  from  the  table  of  fines  and  remis- 
sions which  I  read  to  you  yesterday,  that  that  part  of  it  was  not  true. 
Even  if  Brady  said  so  he  told  what  was  not  true.    That  he  had  gotten 
20  per  cent,,  and  that  it  was  his  custom  to  get  20  per  cent,  of  expedition, 
coiUd  not  have  been  true.    It  cannot  be  eviclence  to  show  that  there  was 
any  criminal  combination  between  him  and  these  men  anyhow. .  It  is 
rather  proof  to  the  contrary,  because  it  would  show  that  Brady  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  levying  toll  and  tribute  upon  every  contractor  in 
the  United  States  on  star  routes  numbering  over  nine  thousand.    Ac- 
cording to  this  story  he  had  been  accustomed  to  levying  tribute  upon 
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iiine  thousand  American  people,  and  yet  no  man's  voice  has  been  raised 
to  complain  about  an  act  of  Brady's ;  no  man  has  come  forward  in  this 
court,  or  in  any  other  court,  or  in  any  other  place,  to  say  that  he  has 
ever  had  money  extorted  from  him  by  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General.  Is  it  possible  that  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  tribute 
could  be  levied  upon  nine  thousand  American  citizens  by  one  man  with- 
out complaiut  having  been  made!  I  say  the  very  idea  of  it  is  mon- 
strous. 

Let  us  come  down  now  to  this  interview.    We  are  told  that  this  in- 
terview was  brought  about  by  a  note  dated  on  the  28th  of  December, 
s%l)ont  which  £  shall  have  something  more  to  saj',  that  Mr.  Walsh's 
siffairs  were  not  encouraging,  that  they  were  not  as  good  as  they  had 
l>een  financially,  and  he  called  upon  General  Brady  to  have  a  settlement 
-with  him  as  to  their  private  affairs  and  they  quarreled;  that  he  had 
two  notes  in  his  pocket  which  he  put  upon  the  table,  accompanied  by 
the  data,  these  notes  amounting  to  825,500;  and  that  General  Brady, 
for  the  puri>ose  of  making  a  settlement,  as  be  said  he  asserted,  picked 
these  two  notes  up  and  put  them  in  his  pocket  and  carried  them  off. 
There  was  Walsh,  a  man  who  was  brought  up  amidst  bloodshed  and 
assassination,  in  a  land  where  boys  are  taught  to  go  with  a  pistol  in  one 
hand  and  a  dirk  in  the  other,  a  man  of  courage  and  of  gigantic  frame. 
He  sat  there  quietly  without  hardly  as  much  as  a  protest,  and  allowed  a 
man  half  his  size  to  rob  him  of  $25,500  and  go  away.    Perhaps  you  be- 
lieve that,  gentlemen,  perhaps  you  believe  it. 

There  is  a  very  que^r  circumstance  about  these  notes.  This  man  em- 
ployed two  lawyers  to  institute  two  suits,  and  those  suits  were  instituted 
and  he  never  told  either  of  the  lawyers  a  word  about  these  notes, 
not  a  word.  His  explanation  of  that  extraordinary  circumstance  is 
somewhat  peculiar.  He  said  when  he  employed  lawyers  he  did  not 
employ  them  to  tell  them  everything  that  he  knew :  he  told  them  "  what 
was  probably  i)ertinent.''  That  is  what  he  tells  lawyers.  Mr.  Walsh 
produced  on  the  trial  a  note  bearing  date  the  28th  of  December,  without 
an}'  year.  He  testified  to  you  that  was  the  28th  day  of  December,  1880. 
On  cross-examination  he  said  it  was  his  impression  that  it  was  1880 ; 
that  he  wrote  the  note  in  the  Sixth  Anditor^s  office ;  that  he  looked 
through  the  door  and  probably  saw,  I  think  his  statement  was,  that  Gen- 
eral Brady  was  busy,  and  he  sent  this  note  by  Brady's  page.  "Where 
did  you  find  Brady's  page  ?  "  was  the  question  put  to  him.  "I  probably 
went  into  the  hall  and  fonnd  him  there."  He  says  it  was  a  little  boy 
who  was  a  page  for  General  Brady  in  his  office,  and  a  white  boj^  about 
twelve  years  old.  He  was  invited  to  tell  you  how  he  fixed  the  date  as 
1880,  and  he  said  he  did  it  because  it  was  after  the  time  General  Brady 
had  invited  him  to  lend  him  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
in  Chattanooga  stock,  which  he  had  refused  to  lend  him,  and  he  j)roduced 
a  note  to  refresh  his  memory  on  the  subject  of  the  year.  The  note  was 
examined  by  brother  Wilson,  and  Walsh's  attention  wjis  invited  to  the 
fact  that  that  note  bore  no  date,  which  was  conceded.  He  said  he  had 
no  other  way,  none  whatever — those  were  his  very  words — to  fix  the 
year  when  that  happened.  Now,  I  say  that  that  note  was  not  December 
28, 1880,  but  was  1879  or  1878,  if  it  wa«  dated  at  all,  and  if  General  Brady 
ever  wrote  it.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
French,  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  or  rather  acting  as 
such  on  the  28th  of  December,  1880.  He  swore  that  he  was  acting  in 
that  capacity,  and  he  testified  that  George  Adamson  was  the  only  page 
that  General  Brady  ever  had.  We  put  George  Adamson  on  the  stand 
and  he  said  he  was  discharged  from  Brady's  service  on  the  5  th  of  Octo- 
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ber,  1880,  and  he  was  not  there  on  the  28th  of  December,  1880.     I  told 
yon  at  the  outset  of  this  case  that  if  there  was  any  testimony  that  bore 
against  the  defendants  of  any  kind,  in  any  place,  that  a  man  who  could 
get  his  arm  into  the  TYeasiiry  of  the  United  States  as  far  as  he  could 
reach,  could  find  that  testimonj'  and  bring  it  here,  and  that  he  would 
do  so.    So  we  have  Prior.    Prior  was  brought  here  with  one  set  of  books 
out  of  four.    He  was  brought  here  because  it  was  found  that  on  the  28th 
of  December,  1880,  one  letter  had  been  signed  by  Brady.    Now,  Mr. 
Prior,  on  cross-examination  made  a  very  satisfactory  explanatiou  to 
that,  in  support  of  our  theory.    That  letter  was  written  after  office  hours 
by  some  industrious  clerk,  who  was  making  a  fool  of  himself  by  work- 
ing after  hours,  and  left  on  the  table,  and  was  signed  in  the  morning. 
They  also  found  one  on  the  27th,  but  I  shall  not  trouble  you  about  that. 
There  is  not  enough  of  this  testimony  to  spend  much  time  upon.    I  sub- 
mit to  you  that  that  one  letter  of  the  28th  of  December  was  signed  on 
the  29th,  because  it  is  a  conceded  fact  that  Mr.  Brady  did  sign  the  let- 
ters on  the  29th.    Now,  why  were  those  other  thiee  sets  of  books  not 
brought  in  f    They  would  show  that  they  were  all  signed  by  French. 
If  that  accident  had  happened  in  all  those  books  it  would  have  been  a 
circumstance  against  us ;  but  as  it  stands  it  is 

CoDfirmation,  strong  as  proof  of  Holy  Writ 

that  Brady  was  not  there  on  the  28th  of  December,  1880. 

Now  I  am  coming  down  to  the  loans,  gentlemen.    I  want  to  talk  to 
you  a  little  about  these  loans,  because  we  haveall  borrowed  money  if 
we  have  not  lent  money.    When  you  come  to  borrowing  money  we  know 
something  about  that.    We  do  not  know  very  much  about  expeditions 
and  increases  except  what  we  have  learned  in  this  case,  but  we  do 
know  something  about  ordinary  business  life  on  the  public  street>s  and 
in  the  offices  of  the  city  of  Washington.    It  is  a  matter  entirely  imma- 
terial so  far  as  the  question  you  are  examining  is  concerned,  wfiether 
Brady  borrowed  money  from  Walsh  or  whether  Walsh  loaned  money 
to  Brady  or  not.    Walsh  had  a  perfect  right  to  lend  Brady  mouey  if 
Brady  was  willing  to  pay  interest  enough  to  satisfy  him,  and  Brady 
had  a  perfect  right  to  borrow  it  from  him.    These  circumstances  go, 
however,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  find  out  how  much  value  cau  be 
put  upon  the  testimony  of  such  a  man  as  Walsh.    He  sued  Brady  on 
the  21st  of  January,  I  think.    I  had  better  fix  the  date.    [Referriug  to 
the  record.!    It  was  sworn  to  on  the  21st  of  January-,  1881.    In  this  bill 
of  particulars,  which  was  filed  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  188i,  are  four 
items.    The  first  bears  date  July  21,  1879,  and  he  charges  $12,000  and 
interest;  the  second  bears  date  January  7,  1880,  and  is  812,000  and 
he  charges  him  interest;  the  third  is  April  8,  1880,  for  813,500  and  in- 
terest ;  the  next  is  July  20,  for  85,400. 

This  is  less  the  credits  of  $300  of  the  date  of  the  8th  of  Novembei> 
and  on  the  19th  of  November,  $4,700. 

Now  there  is  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  this  man's  testi- 
mony to  which  I  want  to  invite  your  attention,  and  he  has  his  peculiar 
notion  about  data.  He  seems  to  have  fixed  his  mind  upon  the  subject 
of  data  when  it  was  necessary  to  make  his  story  plausible ;  that  be 
should  have  some  kind  of  data  from  some  place  for  this  first  loan  aud 
he  produced  a  check  for  $12,(K)0.  For  the  second  loan  he  produced  a 
small  check  to  Buell — two  small  checks,  one  dated  the  5th  of  January, 
1880,  the  other  the  7th  or  8th  of  January,  1880,  one  for  875  and  the 
other  for  $125.  For  the  third  charge  of  $13,500  he  produces  a  check 
drawn  by  himself  for  $12,000  on  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  and  for  the 
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fourth  charge  of  §5,400,  after  he  had  had  three  or  four  days  to  think 
about  it  he  hunted  up  two  Price  drafts  and  fixed  the  dates  by  those. 

Let  me  begin  back.  The  first  time  he  loaned  him  money  was  in  the 
fall  of  1878,  which  was  $3,000,  and  he  paid  it  back  in  a  few  days.  Then 
thirty  days  after  the  first  loan  he  loaned  him  $2,500,  which  he  says  was 
paid  back  in  a  few  days — I  do  not  care  to  trouble  you  any  more  with 
tbe  fact. 

Now,  he  testified  that  on  the  23d  day  of  June,  1881,  there  was 
j?2S,050  due  him  over  and  above  all  just  grounds  of  defense  and  set- 
off from  General  Brady.  That  is  what  he  swore  to  in  the  testimony. 
He  tohl  you  that  the  loan  of  July  21, 1879,  was  made  by  him  in  per- 
son ;  that  he  hande<l  the  money  to  General  Brady  at  the  Post-Office 
Department;  that  he  drew  a  draft  for  $12,000  on  Winslow,  Lanier  & 
Co.,  and  deposited  it  with  Lewis  Johnson  &  Co. ;  then  he  drew  a  check 
on  Lewis  Johnson  &  Co.,  for  $10,000,  not  $12,000,  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
went  somewhere  else  and  got  $2,000  and  made  a  loan  of  this  money 
to  General  Brady  for  which  he  subsequently  took  a  note.  He  says  at 
tlAttimethatGeneralBradysaidthathedidnotwishto  have  the  check. 
Geneml  Brady,  he  says — I  am  quoting  his  very  words — expressed  a 
desire  not  to  have  the  check  for  obvious  reasons ;  yet  he  subsequently 
say8  he  took  a  note  for  $12,000.  The  reason  he  took  that  note  was  that 
he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  West  and  desired  the  note  to  be  ready 
in  case  of  accident.  !N'ow  let  us  hear  what  he  did  with  that  note.  He 
did  not  have  that  note  at  the  time  of  this  famous  interview.  He  says 
ill  the  first  place  that  the  first  note  was  returned  to  Brady  because  of 
his  having  paid  it  after  his  return  from  the  West.  Subsequently  he 
says  the  note  for  the  loan  of  $12,000  of  July  21,  1879,  was  returned  to 
Brady  when  Brady  paid  Walsh  $10,000  on  account  of  the  Price  drafts. 
Now  Brady  never  gave  him  the  Price  drafts,  he  said.  He  says  that 
Kellogg  gave  those  to  him.  Then  he  says  again  that  on  turning  over 
to  him  the  Price  drafts  amounting  to  $l(i,000,  his  half,  "I  returned  him 
his  first  note."  He  says  Kellogg  gave  him  $15,000  in  post>al  drafts  and 
$5,000  in  a  note  of  J.  B.  Price's.  Now  of  the  Kellogg  draft  Brady's  half 
was  only  $7,500,  and  Walsh  said  in  one  place  that  this  $7,500  was  col- 
lected and  credited  to  Brady.  That  is  the  wav  of  this  credit  of  $3,000 
and  $4,500. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  loan  of  the  7th  of  January,  1880,  of  $12,000.  He 
said  in  the  first  place  that  this  was  in  the  early  part  of  January,  1880; 
that  it  was  $10,000  or  $12,000,  he  did  not  recollect  which.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, is  it  not  incredible  that  a  man  cannot  tell  you  within  a  few  short 
months  whether  he  loans  another  $12,000  or  $10,000!  •  He  remembers 
all  these  other  little  details  with  great  accuracy,  but  he  does  not  know 
whether  he  loaned  him  $10,000  or  $12,000,  but  he  did  know  at  that  time 
it  was  not  $1,200,  as  he  had  sworn  on  the  21st  of  June,  1879,  in  this 
]>aper  that  it  was.  He  is  not  quite  sure,  he  says,  that  the  amount  was 
8l0,(K)0or  $12,000.  He  afterwards  took  a  note  in  Washington,  long 
subsequent,  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  1880. 

Now  he  calls  up  his  data  in  support  of  his  theory  in  this  case,  and  he 
produces  proof,  the  checks  that  were  given  early  in  January  to  Mr. 
Buell.  We  put  Mr.  Buell  on  the  stand,  and  he  said  that  the  money  had 
been  paid  to  him  by  Mr.  Walsh;  that  he  had  received  those  checks,  but 
he  denies  the  story  of  Walsh  in  /o<9  that  the  thousand  dollars  was  to  be 
j>aid  to  him  by  Walsh  for  Mr.  Brady's  account,  and  he  said,  and  that 
has  been  uncontradicted,  that  he  even  had  no  acquaintance  with  Gen- 
eral Brady  at  that  time,  and  did  not  form  his  acquaintance  until  the 
next  month ;  that  he  did  not  know  him,  and  had  had  no  business  trans^ 
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actions  with  him.  Mr.  Baell  has  been  entirely  uncontradicted  on  that 
subject.  He  has  been  entirely  uncontradicted  on  all  subjects.  You 
were  told,  gentlemen,  by  tbe  learned  lawyer  who  last  discussed  this 
question  on  the  part  of  the  i)rosecution,  that  Mr.  Walsh  was  uncontra- 
dicted, that  you  were  bound  by  your  oaths  to  believe  bim,  and  if  you 
are  bound  by  your  oaths  to  believe  any  such  story,  1  feel  sorry  that  an 
oath  of  that  kind  should  have  been  administered  to  any  man. 

So  far  a«  Mr.  Buell's  testimony  is  concerned,  it  is  uncontradicted,  and 
it  shows  the  fact  that  he  did  not  know  Brady ;  that  he  did  not  receive 
H  thousand  dollars  from  Walsh  for  Brady's  account,  and  that  he  had  had 
no  dealings  with  him  up  to  that  time.  Why  was  Mr.  Buell  not  contra- 
dicted by  Mr.  Blackburn  when  he  was  on  the  stand  f  Mr.  Buell  says 
he  got  the  thousand  dollars  for  services.  He  had  already  received  five 
hundred,  which  probably  Walsh  regarded  as  a  bad  debt,  and  he  received 
five  hundred  for  his  services,  which  he  agreed  to  render,  and  which  he 
swears  he  did  render  by  delivering  a  written  argument  upon  the  subjeyL't- 
niatter  in  controversy  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  which  he  hkd 
a  perfectly  good  right  to  do.  And  that  chairman  was  put  upon  the  stand 
upon  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  and  he  was  not  asked  about  it,  and  he 
would  have  been  if  it  were  not  true  that  he  had  given  him  the  opinion 
and  the  argument  as  he  said  he  did. 

But  here  is  the  queer  part  of  it.  Walsh  is  not  quite  sure  at  the  out- 
set whether  he  loaned  $10,000  or  $12,000  to  Brady  at  that  time,  but  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  before  the  end  of  his  cross  examination  that  it 
was  $12,000.  He  had  sworn  on  the  21st  of  June,  1880,  that  it  was  only 
$1,200.  Now,  if  there  was  a  thousand  dollars  of  that  sum,  or  whatever 
it  was,  due  to  Buell,  the  amount  he  paid  to  Brady  was  $200.  Is  it  not 
incredible  that  a  man  cannot  remember  whether  he  pays  $200  or  $12,000 
to  a  man  in  the  Short  space  of  six  months.  Is  it  not  incredible  that  a 
man  shall  stand  upon  the  witness  stand,  in  the  presence  of  this  grave 
and  solemn  court,  and  make  such  a  statement  as  that  to  the  jury  f  Do 
you  believe  such  a  man?  Do  you  believe  that  he  did  not  know  at  any 
time  whether  it  was  $1,200  or  $12,000  ?  Do  you  believe  that  there  was 
ever  a  moment  that  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  $10,000  or  $  12,000  f 
He  has  sworn  twice  that  it  was  $12,000,  and  he  has  sworn  once  that  it 
was  $1,200.  He  has  held  up  his  hand  and  called  upon  Almightj'  God 
to  witness  the  truthfulness  of  his  statements  that  he  had  loaned  this 
money  to  Brady,  $12,000  before  you,  gentlemen ;  $12,000  before  the 
magistrate  in  New  York,  and  he  has,  with  equal  solemnity,  sworn  that 
it  was  $1,200  in  this  court.  Gentlemen,  can  you  believe  such  testimony  f 
Can  you  consent  to  sending  any  man  to  prison — can  you  consent  to 
renderaverdict  against  any  man,  even  for  a  few  dollars,  upon  such  testi- 
mony f    I  do  not  believe  you  will. 

Mr.  Walsh  was  invited  to  correct  his  testimony.  No;  I  want  to  be 
accurate.  He  was  not  invited  that  I  know  of,  but  he  voluntarily  came 
upon  the  stand  twice  to  make  corrections  of  his  testimony,  and  he  had 
some  tnmble  in  correcting  this  matter.  He  asserted  with  the  utmost 
]>ositiveness,  on  Friday,  that  it  was  not  $1,200  in  this  suit;  that  it  wa« 
$12,000,  aud  that  the  fact  that  it  was  81,200  was  the  result  of  a  clerical 
error  made  by  a  young  man  in  Mr.  Hine's  office.  He  swore  to  that  ou 
Friday.  He  said  it  was  a  clerical  error.  I  am  quoting  from  him. 
^'  Very  certain  of  it;  it  was  not  the  amount  that  I  tiled;  certainly  ought 
to  be  prei)ared  to  swear  to  it;  sure  it  was  812,000,  and  not  $1,200;  the 
$1,200  was  $12,000;  sure  of  that/' 

Then,  he  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Hine  on  the  next  Thursday  a  week, 
and  he  came  into  court  and  he  said  that  !Mr.  Hine's  Jiccount  was  made  up 
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iT'om  an  account  which  he  made  himself.  "  I  e\'idently  furnished  him, 
TTine,  a  memorandum  wherein  that  amount  through  error  of  myself  Ls 
^  1,200  instead  of  $12,000."  He  footed  it  up,  and  he  solemnly  swore  that 
llie  amount  was  $32,100,  less  the  credits,  and  that  the  balance  due  him 
^was  twenty-eight  thousand  and  odd  dollars.  Now,  is  it  possible  that  a 
l>anker  of  experience,  a  man  who  had  been  a  broker  for  many  years  in 
the  citj'  of  New  Orleans,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  make  his  money 
"by  the  computation  of  errors,  can  deliberately  sit  down  and  make  out  a 
l^ill  of  items,  foot  it  up,  compute  the  Intercast,  deduct  the  payments,  and 
declare  a  balance,  and  make  a  mistake  of  as  much  money  as  this?  He 
footed  up  the  sum  in  New  York,  and  he  makes  it  forty-two  thousand  and 
odd  dollars.  He  swears  positively  there  that  that  is  due  to  him  over 
a.n<i  above  all  counter-claims,  and  he  swears  here  that  it  is  over  and 
above  all  just  defenses  and  offsets.  Do  you  believe  that  ?  Do  you  be- 
lieve he  was  telling  the  truth  when  he  wa«  on  the  stand  here! 

The  next  loan  was  April  8.  There  were  three  dates,  April  8,  April 
12  or  13.  It  is  charged  here  in  this  paper  as  April  8.  Now  he  was  in 
some  trouble  about  the  date  here.  He  produces  here  a  check  for  $10,000 
on  VVinslow,  Lanier  &  Co.  He  says  that  Brady  called  upon  him  to 
lend  him  $10,000  by  letter  and  by  telegram.  He  does  not  produce  the 
letter  and  he  does  not  produce  the  telegram  and  he  does  not  know  where 
Ihey  are.  Gentlemen,  he  never  got  them.  He  never  had  any  such 
request. 

Now  he  tells  you  the  most  extraordinary  story  of  them  all ;  that  he 
was  told  by  Brady  to  deposit  $  10,000  to  his  credit ;  that  he  was  too  dis- 
-creet  a  man  to  do  that,  and  that  Brady  said  it  was  a  fair  transaction. 
Yet  he  told  you  only  the  day  before  when  he  was  on  the  stand  that  Brady 
refused  to  take  his  check  because  he  thought  it  was  uot  discreet  for  obvi- 
ous reasons.  He  changed  his  mind  in  a  very  few  days.  Now  he  says 
that  he  drew  a  check  for  $10,000,  and  he  produced  it  ui)on  the  stand 
and  you  saw  it.  It  bears  date  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  8th 
•day  of  April.  Now,  when  Walsh  sat  down  to  make  oat  that  account 
for  Mr.  Hine  to  base  his  suit  upon  it,  he  had  before  him  that  check,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  some  kind  of  data,  and  he 
did  not  observe  that  it  was  stamped  on  the  face  with  a  bank  stamp 
showing  that  it  was  paid  by  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.  to  himself  on  the 
12th  day  of  April,  so  that  his  date  in  this  account  was  several  days 
wrong,  according  to  the  theory  of  his  scheme.  So  he  had  to  change  it. 
Then  he  says  it  was  either  the  12th  or  13th,  and  he  did  not  know  which, 
that  he  carried  into  the  bank  of  Hat<;h  &  Foote  the  sum  of  $13,500  and 
there  handed  it  to  Brady.  He  had  drawn  $10,000  out  of  Winslow,  La- 
nier &  Co.'s  bank  and  he  had  $3,500  in  his  pocket;  he  had  had  it  in  his 
pocket  for  some  time,  and  did  not  know  where  he  got  it.  He  said  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  and  frequently  carried  around  in  his  pocket 
greater  sums  than  that.  Truly,  gentlemen,  he  must  have  been  a  man 
who  had  no  regard  for  money.  He  is  a  good  man  to  have  for  a  friend. 
He  takes  no  account  of  the  little  matter  of  $2,000,  and  carries  about  in 
his  pocket  sums  of  money  greater  than  $3,500  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
^  city,  gentlemen,  where  the  less  a  man  has  in  his  pocket  the  better  he 
is  off. 

Now  Brady  was  here  on  the  8th  day  of  July.  He  says  Brady  tele- 
grajihed  to  him  he  wanted  $10,000.  He  gives  him  $13,500.  How 
diti  that  happen!  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  he  should  give  him 
^13,5(K)  when  he  only  wanted  $10,000,  nnd  make  no  explanation  of 
it.  He  took  his  note  at  the  time  for  $13,500.  There  is  one  curious 
thing  that  occurred  to  me  when  he  was  giving  this  testimony  and  I 
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have  thought  a  good  deal  of  it  since.  If  Brady  was  in  a  conspiracy 
with  Vaile,  Miner,  and  the  Dorseys,  and  if  he  was  levying  tribute  oii 
nine  thousand  American  citizens,  who  were  doing  business  with  the  con- 
tract office,  what  did  he  want  with  that  pitiful  sum  of  810,000!  Why 
should  he  be  a  borrower!  Why  should  he  be  endangering  his  safety  by 
sending  telegrams  and  notes  to  John  Walsh  to  lend  him  money  when 
all  he  had  to  do  wa^  to  make  an  expedition  or  an  increase  and  get  his 
money  f  Gentlemen,  that  kind  of  a  story  does  not  do.  If  Brady  was  a 
criminal,  if  he  was  a  conspirator,  a  man  who  was  the  custodian  of  large 
sums  of  money  of  the  public  funds  he  need  not  be  a  borrower.  He  nee^^ 
not  be  calling  upon  such  people  as  Walsh  to  borrow  money  and  he  was 
not  a  conspirator,  he  did  not  borrow  money  from  such  people. 

Now  we  come  next  to  the  loan  of  July  20,  and  July  17,  and  Au- 
gust. He  swears  here  that  it  was  July  20.  That  is  his  first  swear. 
He  swore  before  Mr.  Meigs  that  the  sum  of  $5,400  was  due  to  him  with 
interest  from  July  20,.  1880,  and  he  swore  on  the  stand  that  it  was 
some  time  early  in  July.  He  did  not  know  how  much  it  was  when  asked 
the  question.  He  said  it  was  four  or  five  or  six  thousand  dollars.  That 
is  what  he  said.  Four  or  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  some  time  in  July,. 
1880,  and  he  could  not  give  the  date.  He  handed  it  to  Braily  at  Del- 
monico's,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  took  no  note,  had  had  the  amount 
in  his  pocket  probably  a  day  or  two. 

Now,  that  is  what  he  said  on  Friday.     Vn  Saturday,  he  tells  you,  he 
went  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  came  back  here  on  Sunday  night, 
and  stood  upon  the  stand  as  fresh  as  a  bridegroom.    What  did  he  say 
then!    Why  he  had  forgotten  about  his  data,  and  that  data  business 
had  escaped  his  mind  about  so  small  a  sum  as  four,  five,  or  six  thousand 
dollars,  and  he  slipped  up  to  the  Post-Office  Department  and  found  two 
drafts  that  were  given  to  him  by  Price,  dated  on  the  16th  day  of  July,. 
1880,  and  he  says  Brady  gave  them  to  him  on  the  17th  atHelmus's,  and 
he  loaned  him  there  about  the  17th  82,000,  and  a  few  days  afterward* 
$2,000  more  at  Helmus's.    So  he  did  not  have  $5,400  in  his  pocket  chas- 
ing about  the  city  of  New  York.    He  changed  his  mind  in  order  to  suit 
the  date  and  to  make  a  plausible  story  to  you.    He  got  his  data  out,  but 
had  forgotten  it  up  to  that  time,  and  he  gave  him  the  other  $1,400  in 
August  atDelmonco's.     He  makes  another  mistakethereof  a  great  many 
thousand  dollars,  and  did  not  know  it  on  Friday,  but  found  it  out  on  the 
following  Monday. 

Now,  Mr.  Walsh  testified,  gentlemen,  that  he  was  a  banker,  that  he 
discounted  paper,  that  he  had  books,  that  he  had  a  clerk,  that  his  name 
was  Sheckels.  He  did  not  say  that  his  name  was  Ben  Sheckels,  bnt  I 
say  it  was,  if  the  court  will  allow  me.    We  all  know  Ben  Sheckels. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Is  he  the  man  ? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  suppose  so.  He  said  he  was  Sheckels.  He  had  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Sheckels,  who  was  his  clerk,  and  who  kept  books  in  which  he 
made  entries  of  minor  paper  that  ])robably  did  not  amount  to  a  great 
deal.  Now,  gentlemen,  is  it  i)os8ible  that  he  could  have  made  loans  of 
$48,400  in  a  tew  months  to  one  man,  and  that  he  made  no  entries  of 
those  loans  in  his  book  as  a  banker?  He  had  a  ledger  which  he  kept 
himself.  He  had  books  which  Sheckels  kept — minor  books.  Did  he 
have  no  books  upon  which  he  made  entries  of  notes  that  were  out  and 
when  they  came  due  f  Did  he  not  put  them  in  his  bank,  or  in  some 
other  man's  bank  to  be  collected  ?  There  was  nothing  wrong  he  says 
about  these  loans.  Why  should  there  not  be  an  entry  of  $48,400  loaned 
in  four,  or  five,  or  six  sums  at  these  different  times  !    Why,  if  he  made 
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these  loans,  was  not  Sheckels  brought  here  to  show  that  there  were  na 
books,  that  there  were  no  entries  made  of  these  things  f 

Mr.  Merrick.  Why  did  you  not  biing  him  to  show  there  were  f 

Mr.  ToTTEX.  Why  did  I  not  bring  him  to  show  there  were  f 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  ToTTEX.  I  am  not  here  for  that  purpose.  It  is  the  business  of 
my  learned  friend,  and  he  has  not  found  it  out  yet,  to  submit  proofs  to 
you  to  show  that  these  men  are  guilty  of  tbe  charges,  and  he  says  "  Why 
<loyou  not  bring  the  men  here  to  show  that  this  was  not  true."  I  say 
lie  is  called  upon  by  the  law,  and  you  will  insist  upon  it,  to  prove  from 
circumstances  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  before  you  can  give  any 
weight  to  it  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  Sheckels  was  not  brought  here» 
There  was  no  reason  given  why  he  should  not  be  brought  here,  and  the 
lame  excuse  was  given  that  Walsh  could  not  find  his  books;  could  not 
produce  them  when  the  grand  jury  called  for  them.  Now,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  kind  of  a  story,  gentlemen  f  Do  you  believe  that  any  man 
lends  848,400  to  one  man  in  a  few  months,  and  how  much  more  toother 
people  I  do  not  know,  and  makes  no  entry  upon  his  books  I  Do  you  be- 
lieve it  f    Perhaps  you  do. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  several  wonderful  things  about  this  matter. 
Here  is  a  banker  of  experience,  the  possessorof  a  ^arge  fortune,  lending 
money  to  people,  discounting  their  notes,  discounting  drafts.  He  lends- 
$48,400  to  one  man,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much  to  other  people,  and 
he  has  no  book  aecount.  Here  is  a  man  who  carries  about  in  his  pocket 
large  sums  of  money  day  after  day,  lending  thousands  and  no  account 
kept  of  it,  and  carrying  his  money  about  upon  his  person  in  the  city  of 
New  York  at  all  times  in  the  day  and  at  all  times  in  the  night,  and  he 
takes  83,500  out  of  his  pocket  to  make  up  the  amount  of  a  loan  from 
810,000  t»  813,500.  He  gets  a  draft  from  Lewis  Johnson  &  Co.,  for 
810,0(K),  and  puts  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  two  thousand  more,  and  he 
lends  it  to  Brady.  The  note  is  paid  in  one  breath  and  it  is  not  paid» 
It  is  returned  to  him  when  he  gets  810,000  and  no  account  taken  of  the 
two  thousand.  He  is  37  years  old,  was  born  in  Louisiana  and  raised 
there.  He  is  over  six  feet  high,  and  his  probable  weight  is  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pounds.  He  is  a  man  of  unquestionable  courage, 
for  he  could  not  have  stood  there  if  he  was  not,  and  he  allows  a  man 
lialf  his  size  to  rob  him  of  825,500  at  noonday  and  he  makes  no  outcry 
for  the  police.  He  hardly  makes  a  protest  against  it  and  lets  him  get 
ott"  with  it.  Gentlemen,  as  small  as  I  am  there  is  no  man  big  enough 
to  carry  $25,000  of  my  money  out  of  my  house  without  at  least  an  out- 
cry and  most  probably  a  fight.  I  get  my  money  by  too  hard  knocks  for 
that. 

Another  strange  thing.  He  employed  two  lawyers  within  the  short 
space  of  seven  months  to  bring  two  suits  in  two  difterent  jurisdictions. 
He  says  not  one  word  about  this  robbery  of  825,500  in  notes,  and  does 
not  tell  the  lawyers  that  it  was  reduced  to  a  contract  in  the  shape  of  a 
promissory  note,  which  was  very  important,  exceedingly'  pertinent,  to 
use  one  of  his  own  expressions,  in  the  management  of  a  lawsuit.  Not  a 
word.  The  first  one  who  was  able  to  bring  that  out  of  this  man's  bosom 
was  WocKlward,  the  mild  and  soft- voiced  Woodward,  the  man  with  the 
gentle  smile. 

Another  queer  thing.  He  makes  two  affidavitr,.  Ho  states  two  ac- 
counts, and  he  actually  foots  up  the  amount  and  strikes  the  balance. 
Now,  if  he  had  not  footed  it  up  and  had  not  told  his  lawyer  that  the 
amount  was  so  and  so,  and  the  lawyer  had  footed  it  up  and  calculated 
the  amount  it  would  have  been  diflerent.    But  he  swears  he  got  out  the 
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amount  for  Mr.  Hine  himself,  and  swears  to  it  after  he  had  been  to  Mr- 
Hine  and  seen  it,  although  he  had  stated  a. different  state  of  facts  Fri- 
<lay  of  the  week  before.  A  queer  man  Mr.  Walsh  is,  a  worthy  son  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  a  worthy  witness  to  graduate  from  that  country. 
He  will  never  disgrace  them.  The  footing  in  the  Kew  York  suit  was 
$42,374.  The  balance  which  he  struck  in  this  suit  before  us  here  in  this 
<50urt  was  $28,058  exactly,  after  he  had  given  credit  for  8300  as  of  !No- 
vember,  1880,  and  of  November  19,  $4,700.  Those  were  payments  that 
resulted  from  the  payments  by  Mr.  Price  of  his  note  of  85,04)0. 

I  have  had  some  experience,  gentlemen,  in  footing  up  accounts.     It  is 
a  kind  of  work  I  do  not  like,  but  I  have  industry  enough  to  figure  up 
Walsh's  account  as  he  stated  it  here,  and  you  can  take  as  the  basis  of 
the  debt  whichever  suit  j'ou  please— 842,374  or  832,100  or  828,058. 
According  to  Mr.  Walsh's  testimony  Brady  is  entitled  to  credit  for  two 
postal  orders,  dated  on  the  16th  of  July,  1880,  drawn  by  Price  for  81,250 
«ach,  making  82,500.     He  gave  Bi'ady  credit  for  that.    He  is  entitled  to 
credit  for  the  amount  of  the  Price  note  which  was  handed  to  him  by 
Walsh  and  collected  by  him,  and  which  he  gave  him  credit  for,  and  the 
only  thing  for  which  he  did  give  him  credit.     He  is  entitled  to  credit  for 
one-half  of  the  Price  drafts  whicli  were  handed  to  him   by  Kellogg, 
amounting  to  87,500,  according  to  Walsh's  statement.    He  is  entitled  to 
one-half  the  amount  which  he  says  he  collected  on  the  Peterson  drafts, 
something  we  know  nothing  about,  because  under  the  rules  of  evidence 
we  could  not  get  Peterson's  statement ;  but  he  says  he  collected  five  or 
«ix  thousand  dollars  on  the  Peterson  drafts.    He  got  815,000,  he  said ; 
but  he  says  that  he  loaned  Mr.  Brady  82,000.    That  makes  a  difference 
«f  81,000,  and  that  makes  a  credit  of  816,000  instead  of  85,000,  as  he 
has  given  here.    So  that,  according  to  the  amount  of  loans  stated  in  this, 
Mr.  Walsh  was  entitled  to  816,100  and  not  more.    If  his  oath  made  in 
New  York  is  true,  then  he  is  entitled  to  only  826,374.    Now,  gentlemen, 
what  do  you  think  of  such  testimony  f    What  do  you  think  of  a  prop- 
osition put  to  you  to  convict  an  honest,  decent,  respectable  citizen,  one 
of  your  neighbors,  on  the  testimony  of  such  a  man  !    Why,  if  Walsh  had 
been  present  Ananias  and  Sapphira  would  have  got  away. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  said  all  to  you  that  I  want  to  say  about  the 
facts.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  these  men,  if  they  are  convicted,  must 
be  convicted  on  this  indictment  and  the  charges  therein  contained  and 
ui)on  none  others ;  that  you  are  not  to  go  outside  of  the  issue  you  are 
sworn  to  try.  That  is  the"  trouble  we  have  had  through  this  case.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  get  to  it  until  now.  These  men  will  not  talk 
about  the  case ;  they  talk  about  expeditions  and  increases  for  1878,  and  I 
<lo  not  want  to  talk  about  that.  I  want  you  to  try  this  case  according 
to  your  oath,  and  I  want  to  beg  of  you  to  give  this  case  serious  and 
solemn  consideration,  because  it  is  no  trifling  thing  for  a  man  to  be  put 
in  the  jury-box  to  be  the  arbiter  between  the  Government  and  a  fellow 
citizen.  The  Government  desires  no  victim;  it  wreaks  vengeance  upon 
no  man,  and  all  that  you  are  asked  by  the  law  and  your  Government  to 
do,  is  to  observe  the  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  you  by  your  oath,  and 
when  your  judgment  is  rendered  it  will  stand  for  all  time  until  the 
judgment  day,  so  far  as  anything  you  can  do  is  concerned.  Your  ver- 
dict will  always  stand  upon  the  record  of  this  court  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  you  cannot  disturb  it.  The  court  may  disturb  it  if  it  is  in  one 
direction. 

I  awoke  very  early  this  morning  and  I  went  to  work  and  endeavored 
to  reduce  what  I  had  to  say  to  the  closest  space.  I  know  your  patience 
has  been  drawn  upon.    I  saw  the  bright  sun  come  out  from  his  hiding 
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place  in  the  eastern  horizon,  and  I  was  reminded  when  I  saw  all  the 
priory  and  splendor  of  that  luminary,  of  the  closing  lines  of  Mr.  Theck, 
ill  one  of  his  most  entertaining  poems,  descriptive  of  a  storm  on  his 
journey  from  America  to  England.  He  was  full  of  bright  hopes  to 
meet  his  wife  and  his  little  girls,  and  he  reduced  this  scene  to  a  poem, 
^nd  he  closed  it  with  some  entertaining  and  touching  lines,  which  I  am 
about  to  read  to  you,  and  I  remembered  then  that  these  men  who  are 
indicted  here,  our  clients,  are  almost  relieved  from  a  storm  that  burst 
upon  their  heads  three  years  ago,  which  has  been  raging  over  and 
around  and  about  them  with  the  most  malicious  and  furious  violence. 
1  thought  that  they,  too,  were  turning  towards  home,  and  their  wives 
and  little  children,  in  hopes  that  they  would  be  discharged,  that  their 
<ieliverance  would  be  found,  and  they  would  be  told  to  depart  hence 
without  day,  not  to  homes  that  were  tilled  with  lamentation  and  woe, 
but  to  wives  who  were  glad  in  their  faces  and  to  little  children  who  had 
tearless  eyes,  and  I  remembered  this  poem  : 

And  when,  its  force  expended, 
The  harmless  storm  was  ended, 
And  as  the  sunrise  splendid, 
Came  blushing  o*er  the  sea, 
I  thonght  as  day  wan  breaking, 
My  little  girls  were  waking. 
And  smiling  and  making, 
A  prayer  at  home  lor  me. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its  usual 
recess. 


AFTER    RECESS. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  With  submission  to  the  court,  gentlemen  of  the 
jiirj',  I  shall  commence  my  remarks,  which  I  hope  will  be  brief,  by  wast- 
ing a  few  moments  on  the  smallest  subject  connected  with  the  case,  and 
after  th^  moments  have  been  thus  spent  1  will  try  to  have  you  from 
thenceforward  consider  the  case  and  it  only.  The  indifferent  subject 
that  I  refer  to  is  myself.  It  was  stated  by  the  counsel  who  opened  for  the 
])rosecution,  whether  out  of  the  complimentary  nature  of  the  gentleman, 
based  ui)on  the  warm  friendship  that  I  have  formed  for  him  during  my 
^ibode  with  you,  or  from  whatever  reason,  that  when  the  undersigned 
came  before  you,  you  had  got  to  look  out ;  some  intellectual  acrobatic 
performance  was  predicted ;  that  there  were  powers  possessed  by  me, 
by  me  to  steal  away  the  minds  of  men,  to  move  them  at  will,  with  a 
magician's  wand,  to  laughter  or  to  tears.  2^ow,  I  would  not  by  silence 
lay  myself  open  to  the  absolute  and  disgusting  egotism  of  appearing  to 
iippropriate  any  compliment  of  that  kind  as  based  upon  any  quality  of 
mine  that  it  attempted  to  describe.  I  am  not  an  orator  as  these  Phila- 
<le]phia  Bruti  are  (that  is  the  plural  of  Brutus).  [Laughter.]  I  am  a 
])lain,  blunt  man,  not  skilled  in  wit  or  word  to  raise  the  stones  of  Rome 
or  to  steal  from  jnen  their  judgment.  I  am  a  plain,  bog-trotting,  slow 
of  s^peech — until  I  get  started  and  then  I  am  reasonably  fast — person 
that  speaks  to  a  man  just  as  he  would  wish  to  be  spoken  to.  I  come 
before  you  with  no  prepared  sentences,  no  flowers  of  rhetoric  culled 
along  the  paths  of  literature,  no  gems  to  ornament  my  few  plain  blunt 
expressions  to  you.  I  shall  give  you  no  flowers.  I  wish  I  had  them  to 
strew  along  your  weary  path  as  you  have  walked  in  and  out,  and  sat 
during  the  long,  long,  more  than  forty  days  and  Ibrty  nights,  in  the  wild 
wilderness  of  this  case.    I  have  no  such  thing  to  otter  you. 
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Another  almost  unkind  remark  was,  "  Don't  let  him  " — that  is.  Mack — 
"  go  home  to  Ohio  and  boast  around  there  how  he  fooled  a  Washing- 
ton jury."  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  Ker  need  not  have  any  warn- 
ing about.  He  cain  go  home  and  tell  them  he  didn't.  [Laughter.) 
Brother  Ker  devoted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  his  opening  to  the  immor- 
.  tality  thatis  attached  to  these  books  (the  record),  that  your  honor  punct- 
ured by  saying  nobody  ever  read.  He  said  there  never  was  such  a  case 
as  this,  and  he  took  three  days  to  see  that  he  is  laid  away  in  it  like  flie» 
in  amber  for  preservation.  But  the  most  curious  thing,  if  they  ever  read 
the  concern  out  West,  will  be  the  compliments  of  my  brother  Ker  warnings 
you  down  East  against  such  powers  as  he  imputes  to  me.  They  will  won- 
der out  there  what  the  man  meant,  for  there  is  nobody  out  there  who  would 
recognize  the  intellectual  portrait.  Enough  of  this,  and  somewhat  too 
much.  If  he  speaks  of  pathos  and  tears  that  are  in  the  case,  he  has 
struck  upon  one  truth.  There  have  been  tears  in  this  case.  They  have 
tor  some  year  or  two  left  their  marks  on  furrowed  cheeks.  Households^ 
have  been  darkened,  lights  have  gone  out,  and  little  ones  have  been  fol- 
lowed under  this  disaster  and  laid  away  in  the  silent  tomb.  They  are 
dead  and  there  are  tears,  but  they  are  not  from  the  poor  words  of  mine. 
They  are  in  the  pathos  of  woe.  Hearts  have  been  made  to  ache,  chil- 
dren to  look  up  in  wonder,  whilst  mother  is  keeping  up  a  brave  face^ 
and  keeping  back  the  tears  until  the  silent  midnight  hours  come,  when 
the  pillows  are  wet  with  them.  AVomen  keep  back  the  tears  and  try  to 
be  brave  before  the  children.  Men  that  have  faced  battle  break  down  in 
agony  in  their  homes.  Men  can  buifetand  stand  the  world,  but  when  home 
comes  and  sadness  and  darkness,  and  the  hearthstone  is  blighted,  then 
the  tears  come.  Yes,  brother  Ker,  there  are  tears  in  this  case,  and  if 
they  help  to  adorn  the  garlands  upon  your  brow,  you  have  that  victory. 
You  did  make  tears  to  flow. 

Brother  Ker,  furthermore,  is  a  good-hearted  man,  after  all.  His  thun- 
der was  rather  in  the  index.  I  do  not  wish  to  compare  him, with  my 
friend  Bottom,  in  Midsummer  Night's- Dream,  but  you  know  Bottom 
was  going  to  play  the  lion,  and  in  the  old  i>lays  the  players  come  out 
beforehand  and  explain  to  the  audience  the  pairs  they  are  to  plflf.  Bot- 
tom comes  out  with  a  lion's  skin  on  and  says,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen^ 
I  play  the  lion  to-night.  You  will  hear  me  roar ;  but  it  is  only  Bottom, 
the  tailor,  and  I  will  roar  as  gently  as  a  sucking  dove.  Now  do  not  be 
scared."  So  with  my  friend.  Bottom — Ker,  in  this  matter.  He  roars 
as  gently  as  a  sucking  dove,  and  for  all  that  he  calls  some  men 
thieves  and  others  some  very  ugly  names,  that  it  is  not  in  my  heart  to 
complain  about  it,  because  at  the  last  in  the  distribution  of  the 
defendants  he  nearly  let  us  all  go.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact.  He  said,  '*  John  Dorsey,  you  don't  look  like  a  very  bad  man. 
I  guess  you  are  pretty  square.  You  don't  look,  you  old  Vermonter,  as 
if  you  had  rolled  in  a  great  deal  of  star-route  wealth.  There  don't  ap- 
pear to  be  much  star  dust  about  yon."  He  about  let  him  go.  He 
turned  then  and  looked  with  compassion  on  Turner,  and  said  he,  "Tur- 
ner, you  here  yet  f "  That  was  on  the  third  day  of  his  speech.  Says  he, 
"Turner  has  faced  the  music.  He  has  stood  all  this.  Let  him  go,'* 
having  reference  to  the  constitutional  provision  that  no  man  shall  be 
visited  with  cruel  and  unusual  punishment;  it  was  enough  that  he  had 
sat  three  days.  [Laughter.]  "Take  your  certificate  and  go  on  that 
limping  Gettysburg  leg.  I  guess  we  don't  need  you,  colonel."  He  al- 
most let  Senator  Dorsey  go,  but  I  will  show  you  where  the  hitch  was* 
Says  he,  ''I  was  awakened  to  a  deep  sense  of  symi)atliy  about  Senator 
Dorsey."    Rather  a  nice  fellow,  because  he  is  the  brother  of  a  man  who 
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is  a  very  nice  man,  as  he  had  already  described,  but  says  he,  "My  in- 
dignation was  aroused" — He  was  about  to  let  him  go — "  when  I  found 
that  he  had  employed  a  fellow  from  Ohio  to  come  on  here  and  attend 
to  him,  and  left  nobody  but  poor  Bob  Inpersolland  some  more  common 
stock  around  here  to  see  about  John."    That  he  said  turned  the  current 
of  his  thoughts,  and  I  think  he  finally  concluded  on  that  account  he 
woald  i*ather  hold  on  to  the  Senator.    He  exonerated  the  dead.    That  is 
greatly  to  his  credit.    He  said  that  Mr.  Peck  had  not  a  stain  upon  his  gar- 
ments, or  words  to  that  effect.    He  said  there  was  no  act  of  impropriety. 
against  brother  Peck.    You  have  a  right  to  examine  him  as  a  conspirator 
jast  as  much  in  his  grave  as  though  living.    He  says  that  he  trusts 
aud  believes  that  he  is  in  that  better  land ;  that  he  has  seen  naught 
against  him  here.    But  brother  Bliss,  ghouMike,  tore  open  the  soldier's 
grave,  brushed  away  its  flowers,  and  being  a  little  hard  run  and  short 
iil>  to  make  a  pair  in  this  case,  for  you  must  have  two,  this  game  goes 
by  pairs,  says  he,  "  If  Ker  is  letting  everybody  off,  who,  in  the  name  of 
Ood,  will  we  hitch  to  Brady  ?    We  have  got  one ; "  but,  as  the  Yankees 
say,  "  We  must  get  another  to  hook  up  to  him  to  make  a  team."    He 
iiees  that  Ker  is  letting  them  go  too  freely,  and  he  calls  a  halt  and  goes 
to  scratching  in  dead  men's  graves  to  bpring  up  Peck,  and  denounces 
him  as  a  perjured  affidavit-maker.    These  gentlemen  had  bettter  con- 
spire together.    They  had  better  go  out  and  agree  upon  some  of  these 
things.    The  fact  is  that  brother  Ker  found  he  was  letting  everything 
go,  and  he  had  to  raise  himself  up  and  say,  ^^  Halt  I    I  must  not  let  my 
sympathies  run  away  with  me.     Brace  up,  Mouser;  brace  up,  Ker; 
don't  be  giving  everything  away  in  this  way !    Think  of  per  diem ! 
Think  of  subcontracts  under  the  Department  of  Justice !    Brace  up ! 
Roar  again!    Don't  be  so  sucking  dove!"    He  finally  winds  up  by 
saying,  "I  guess  you  had  better  convict  as  many  as  you  can  get  hold 
of;   at  least,  it  is  a  great  case  and  a  big  book,  and  we  have  done 
our  duty,  and  I  guess  nobody  can  complain.    We  are  in  the  book." 
That  is  about  the  way  my  brother  Ker  left  us.    He  did  appear  as 
if  he  would  like  to  let  go  and  he  did  not  know  exactly  how  to  hold 
on.    There  was  a  young  gentleman  out  in  the  western  country  who 
was  attacked  by  a  bull,  and  as  the  safest  place  aud   the  greatest 
^lifitance  from  the  horns  he  seized  upon  the  tail  and  it  swung  him 
round  and  round  the  field,  and  as  the  taurine  monster  came  on  one  of 
the  swings  some  fellow  outside  of  the  fence  very  safely  said,  "  Why 
don't  you  let  go!"    '*Let  go,  the  devil!    Don't  you  see  it  is  all  I  can 
do  to  hold  on  !"    Mr.  Ker  has  been  holding  on  and  letting  go  in  a  beau- 
tiftil  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  result  of  the  three  months  without 
J^nowing  just  exactly  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it.    So  here  we  are. 
Whether  they  want  anybody  convicted,  how  they  want  them  convicted, 
where  they  said  they  conspired,  what  monuments  they  gave  you  to  pro- 
<;eed  upon  and  base  your  judgment  upon,  we  will  infer  as  we  go  along. 
Now,  if  the  court  please,  there  has  been  much  flippant  talk  upon  the 
part  of  the  prosecution  to  the  jiiry  about  *' Don't  this  look  suspicious  f " 
''  If  this  didn't  go  there  where  did  it  go?"  and  *' Isn't  there  something 
suspicious  here?"    You  will  find  that  Mr.  Ker,  on  several  pages  of  the 
record,  says :  "  Now  this  is  very  suspicious.     Whj'  don't  they  prove 
their  innocence?"    That  is  repeated  time  and  again.    On  account  of 
this  style  of  arguing  this  criminal  case  I  propose  enforcing  more  than 
by  a  mere  sentence  that  your  honor  would  feel  bound  to  give  to  the 
jury  the  doctrine  as  to  the  distinctions  in  criminal  and  civil  cases. 
I  say  I  should  say  to  the  jury  more  than  the  mere  sentence  that 
you   would  feel  authorized  or  required  to  give,  aud  will  elaborate 
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it  somewhat  for  a  few  miuutes  and  state  to  the  jury  the  dif- 
ference between  criminal  and  civil  trial.  I  turn  to  the  court  ami 
say  that  these  matters  are  all  as  familiar  as  household  words.  They 
come  trippingly  to  the  tongue.  Lawyers  and  judges,  we  who  spend 
our  lives  in  this  kind  of  talk  and  lingo,  cause  the  ^ords  by  the  very 
repetition  of  the  sound  to  lose  their  sense.  Familiarity,  if  it  does  not 
breed  contempt,  does  breed  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  deep  meaning 
that  lies  in  the  well-founded  distinction  between  a  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. And  though,  w^hilst  I  may  apparently  turn  to  the  jury  and 
talk  law,  yet  it  is  that  plain  law,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  which  your 
honor  and  I  would  have  no  trouble  at  all  and  no  word  between  us,  but 
simply  by  way  of  argument  and  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  civil  and  criminal  cases,  I  would  respectfully  turn 
rather  to  the  jury  than  to  your  honor  in  laying  down  a  few  of  those 
principles  which  mark  the  distinction. 

Gentlemen,  we  approach  a  criminal  case,  first,  with  the  idea  of  every 
man  being  innocent  who  is  brought  to  the  bar  for  trial.  The  presump- 
tion of  innocence  accompanies  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial 
and  proceeds  with  him  until  its  close.  You  do  not  hear  that  kind  of 
talk  in  a  civil  case.  The  mere  laying  down  of  an  indictment  is  nothing. 
If  the  Goverjiment  would  sat,  **  There  is  our  indictment,"  and  the  court 
ask,  "Is  that  all  you  are  going  to  do?"  "Yes."  The  court  would  then 
say,  "Gentlemenof  the  jury,  the  indictment,  the  accusation  is  nothing; 
you  must  find  not  guilty."  The  indictment  is  a  mere  conduit,  a  mere 
convenience  for  the  purveying  of  any  testimony  for  the  prosecution. 
It  is  a  mere  bill  of  particulars,  found  ex  parts  in  a  grand  jury  room 
where  the  defendant  has  no  right  to  introduce  testinumy,  and  where  it 
would  be  malpractice  for  the  i)rosecuting  officer  to  permit  the  defendant 
to  offer  a  Avitness,  however  truthful  he  might  be.  Such  is  the  piocess 
of  finding  an  indictment.  The  defendant  has  no  right  to  send  his  w  it- 
nesses  into  the  grand  jury  room.  Jf  he  would  meet  the  prosecuting 
officer  on  the  street  and  say,  "Look  here,  1  want  to  send  a  witness 
there  that  will  explain  all  that  for  me,"  the  prosecuting  officer  would 
Y)roperly  turn  from  him  and  say,  "  Sir,  this  is  an  ex  parte  proceeding. 
Xever  mind  that.  Not  that  injustice  is  to  be  done  you.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  indictment  except  merely  a  process  to  be  sent  down  to  a  trial 
jury,  ami  there,  if  we  have  got  any  evidence,  and  if  yon  have  got  any, 
we  will  meet  at  the  bar  of  conflict."  So  that  every  defendant  comes 
before  you  with  the  presumption  of  innocence  in  his  favor.  That  is  not 
a  mere  sentiment.  It  walks  with  him  through  the  dark  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  his  trial,  down  in  the  depths,  it  follows  him  on  and  on  until 
he  ascends  in  his  triumph  to  the  delectable  mountains,  and  goes  forth 
in  joy  with  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  at  your  hands.  Wherever  the  proof 
is  doubtful,  wherever  you  make  pause  over  a  question  and  it  is  in 
doubt,  the  presumption  of  innocence  comes  marshaling  up  and  says, 
"Throw  that  in  the  scale;  it  makes  for  the  prisoner."  Agjiin,  it  is 
founded  on  good  philosophy.  It  has  been  found  that  poor  human  nature, 
bad  as  it  is,  is  not  as  a  general  thing  prone  to  violate  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  land.  Th^  presumption  is  founded  on  the  average  of  hunjan 
conduct,  that  although  men  may  go  a  canon  wrong  here  and  there  and 
every  day,  although  they  are — 

Prone  to  evil  as  the  sparks  to  fly  upward, 

yet  it  has  been  found  in  favor  of  even  this  poor  degraded  human  nature 
that  the  presumption  is  that  the  great  body  of  our  citizens  are  not  law- 
breakers nor  violators  of  their  country's  criminal  enactments.    Theolog- 
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ically  we  may  be  all  wrong.    Statutorily  we  are  presumed  to  be 
ri^ht.    I  think  it  is  Tom  Moore  who  says  in  his  Paradise  and  the  Peri : 

Poor  race  of  man,  said  the  pityinff  spirit, 

Dearly  ye  pay  for  your  primal  fall, 
Bnt  some  flowerets  of  Eden  ye  still  inherit, 

Though  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  us  all. 

So  that  though  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  left  upon  us  all,  there  are 
flowerets  of  Eden  that  bloom  fast  by  the  throne  of  God  that  are  left  to 
His  creatures;  and  it  is  written  in  the  law  books  that  there  is  still  some- 
thing good  in  man  which  warrants  the  presumption  to  be  stated  to 
every  jury  and  enforced  that  he  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  of  crime.  That 
presumption,  as  I  said  before,  is  not  merely  announced  to  pass  with  the 
breath  that  utters  it,  but  is  to  be  evoked  from  these  books,  there  is  to 
be  breathed  into  it  the  spirit  of  life.  It  is  to  walk  with  us  a  pillar  of 
cloud  and  a  pillar  of  fire,  whether  light  or  darkness  prevails  to  guide 
in  the  one  and  to  illuminate  in  the  other  until  the  conclusion  of  this 
trial. 

There  is  another  characteristic  which*  distinguishes  this  sort  of 
trial  from  a  civil  trial.  It  is  this:  Not  the  quality,  because  the 
quality  of  proof  is  the  same  in  civil  and  in  criminal  law,  but  the 
quantity  of  proof,  say  the  books,  is  different  in  criminal  from  civil  law* 
The  same  rules  of  evidence,  gentlemen,  that  would  guide  you  in  ex- 
cluding hearsay,  and  all  that,  guide  you  in  hearing  a  civil  suit.  But  in 
a  criminal  trial,  the  quantity,  as  it  is  called,  of  proof  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  required  in  a  civil  suit.  I  read  from  3  Greenleafon  Evi- 
dence, section  29 : 

A  distinction  is  to  be  noted  between  civil  and  criminal  cases  in  respect  to  the  de- 
gree or  quanlitif  of  evidence — 

Not  quality — 

necessary  to  justify  the  jury  in  finding  their  verdict  for  the  Government.  In  civil 
cases  their  duty  is  to  weiorh  the  evidence  carefully  and  to  find  for  the  party  in  whose 
favor  the  evidence  preponderates — 

Ponderation  is  simply  weight.  Here  are  the  scales.  Who  weighs 
down  I  Who  has  got  the  most  I  Where  does  the  beam  kick  i  It  is  a 
matter  of  weight.  Now,  mark  you  the  distinction  when  I  come  to 
criminal  law — 

althougb  it  be  not  free  from  reasonable  doubt.  But  in  criminal  trials  the  party  ac- 
cused is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  legal  presumption  in  favor  of  innocence,  which,  in 
doubtful  cases,  is  always  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  his  favor.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
rule  of  criminal  law,  that  the  guilt  of  the  accused  miiet  he  fully  proved.  Neither  a 
mere  preponderance  of  evidence,  nor  any  weight  of  preponderant  evidence 
is  sufficient  for  the  purpose, .unless  it  generate  full  belief  of  the  fact,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  reasonable  doubt.  The  oath  administered  to  the  jurors,  according  to  the 
common  law,  is  in  accordance  with  this  distinction.  In  civil  causes,  they  are  sworn 
"  well  and  truly  to  try  the  issue  between  the  parties,  accordi»^g  to  law  and  the  evi- 
dence given"  them  j  but  in  criminal  causes  their  oath  is,  "you  shall  well  and  truly 
try,  and  true  deliverance  make,  between"  the  king  or  State,  "and  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  according,"  <&c.  It  is  elsewhere  said  that  the  persuasion  of  guilt  ought  to  amount 
to  a  moral  certainty,  or  "such  a  moral  certainty  as  convinces  the  minds  of  the  tribu- 
nal as  reasonable  men,  heyoud  all  reasonable  doubt."  And  this  decree  of  conviction 
ought  to  be  produced,  when  the  facts  proved  coincide  with  and  are  legally  sufficient 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  assumed,  namely,  the  guilt  of  the  party  accused, 
and  are  inconsistent  with  any  other  hypothesis. 

I  will  elaborate  that  a  Httle  more  before  we  get  through. 

For  it  is  not  enough  that  the  evidence  goes  to  show  his  guilt ;  it  must  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  reasonable  supposition  of  his  innocence. 

This  is  also  well  put  in  Burrill  on  Circumstantial  Evidence.    In  8 
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Ohio  State  is  also  an  announcement  of  the  doctrine  in  elegant  langnag'e, 
but  1  read  now  from  Wills  on  Circumstantial  Evidence,  page  157 : 

In  penal  jurisprudence  there  can  be  no  middle  term  ;  the  party  must  be  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  guilty  or  not  guilty.    Nor  under  any  cii*cumstance8  can  condi- 
tions of  supposed  expediency  ever  supersede  the  immutable  obligations  of  justicM^  ; 
and  occasional  impunity  of  crime  is  an  evil  of  far  less  magnitude  than  the  punishment 
of  the  innocent. 

It  is  said  in  the  books,  and  the  meaning  of  it  often  goes  unappre- 
ciated, that  it  is  better  that  ninety  nine  guilty  men  escape  than  that 
one — that  is,  the  hundredth  man — be  improperly  convicted.    Now,  wha.t 
is  the  meaning  of  that  ?    It  means  that  by  adherence  to  this  rule  of  la^v 
never  to  convict  unless  the  evidence  is  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt, 
ninety-nine  guilty  men  may  escape.     What  if  they  do  f    Let  us  change 
it.    Let  us  modify  it  a  little.    You  might  figure  up  the  statistics,  and. 
say:  '^  If  the  court  please,  if  you  will  let  us  relax  that  rule  we  will  catcli 
•the  ninety-Dine  rogues  that  are  escaping  by  your  holding  us  to  that  rule. 
Now,  just  relax  that  rule."    "Yes,"  says  the  judge ;  *'  but  what  if  that 
bundredth  man  comes  along,  and  you  relax  the  rule  and  he  is  conWcted  f "" 
"  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  true."    So  that  you  see  the  necessity  of  the  nile.     It 
is  better  that  you  let  ninety-nine,  or  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine, 
rogues  escape,  says  one  of  the  law-book  makers.    Those  figures  are  used 
for  an  indefinite  quantity,  an  indefinite  number.    It  is  better  to  let  all 
who  are  tried  by  that  rule  escape  than  by  the  relaxation  of  the  rule  to 
catch  ninetj'-nine  rogues  that  are  going  unwhipped  of  justice,  and  let 
one  innocent  man  i>erish  by  your  violation  of  the  law.    That  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  oft-quoted  phrase,  "It  is  better  that  ninety-nine  guilty 
men  escape  than  that  one  innocent  man  suffer,"  to  wit,  it  is  better  that 
they  escape  by  adherence  to  the  law"  than  that  in  punishing  them  you 
run  the  risk  also  of  convicting  the  hundredth  innocent  man.    The  proof 
must  be  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.    In  8  Ohio  State  Reports — ^thei-e 
is  no  particular  necessity  of  our  friends  taking  any  note  of  it,  as  it  is  a 
simple  point  upon  which  we  all  agree — the  doctrine  is  laid  down : 

The  presuraption  of  the  law  is  that  the  defendant  is  innocent,  and  this  presuiuptiou 
continues  until  his  guilt  is  established  by  evidence.  He  is  not  required  to  estaolish 
his  innocence,  but  has  a  right  to  rely  on  the  legal  presumption  in  his  favor. 

And  to  call  upon  the  Government  to  prove  his  guilt. 

In  order  to  convict  the  defendant  the  evidence  must  satisfy  the  jury  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  he  is  guilty  as  he  stands  charged.  And  as  the  defendant's  guilt  is  only 
established  by  sufficient  proof  of  several  material  particulars,  the  proof  must  stitisfy 
the  jury  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  existence  of  each  fact  necessary  to  consti- 
tute his  guilt,  or  the  jury  must  acquit.  *  *  *  If,  "when  the  jury  have  consid- 
ered all  tne  evidence  in  the  case,  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  is  not  fully  jyrored,  then 
that  reasonable  doubt  exists  which  should  acquit,  for  the  legal  presumption  of  inno- 
cence would  in  such  a  case  demand  an  acquittal. 

I  admonish  you,  then,  to  give  to  the  defendant  the  benefit  of  every  reasonable  doubt, 
as  I  have  thus  defined  it,  for  that  is  his  right.  If  any  one  juror  should  entertain  this 
reasonable  doubt,  it  is  his  duty  to  withhold  his  assent  to  the  rendition  of  a  verdict  of 
guilty. 

The  evidence,  in  order  to  convict  the  defendant,  must  be  such  as  not  only  to  prove 
tbe  guilt  of  the  defendant,  but  such  as  to  moral  certainty,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
to  exclude  or  disprove  every  hypothesis,  but  that  of  the  guilt  of  the  defendant. 

In  civil  cases,  it  is  repeated  here,  as  I  said  before,  the  juries  are  told 
simply  to  weigh  and  see  which  has  the  preponderance  of  proof.  Now, 
let  us  illustrate  this.  If  there  is  a  controversy  between  two  neighbors 
as  to  the  price  of  a  load  of  hay,  or  the  lines  that  bound  their  land,  or  the 
price  of  any  merchandise,  or  the  question  of  any  debt,  it  is  said  by  the 
law  books  and  by  the  judges,  that  although  the  rule  does  work  un- 
doubtedly much  actual  and  individual  wrong — that  is  conceded — yet  it 
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is  better  that  the  world  move  on.  The  wheels  of  commerce  cannot  stop. 
Juries  cannot  be  brought  in  and  set  our,  and  the  court  sit  and  try 
and  try,  until  twelve  men  would  come  to  a  conclusion  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  price  of  merchandise  or  the  quantity  of 
land,  or  any  of  the  questions  that  are  tried  in  civil  tribunals. 
They  say  that  the  necessities  of  the  motion  of  the  business  world  require 
that  we  adoi)t  this  general  rule  working  even  great  wrong.  But  it 
is  a  sacrifice  that  we  all  have  to  make  for  the  general  or  common  good. 
We  cannot  wait.  But  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  the  citizen, 
whether  he  be  taken  from  his  home,  whether  he  be  stricken  down  in  the 
possession  of  his  liberty,  whether  he  be  taken  from  wife  and  children, 
whether  infamy  and  disgrace  shall  blacken  his  name  and  darken  his 
memory  and  leave  it  as  a  sad  inheritance  to  those  who  are  to  come  after 
him,  on  questions  like  this,  no  matter  whether  the  world  stops  still  or 
not,  let  the  sails  of  commerce  iiap  idly  in  the  harbor,  let  the  wheels 
cease  to  roll,  no  question  of  convenience  shall  interfere  until  that  ques- 
tion be  fought.  Xo  other  consideration  shall  come  between  you  and 
that  man's  liberty.  Make  the,ca»se  your  own.  No  one  shall  urge  the 
mere  question  of  convenience,  "  We  must  hurry,  the  docket  is  crowded.'^ 
No,  sir:  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  says,  '*Hold.  stop,  stay,  until  this 
question  is  fought." 

Sun,  staud  thou  still  upou  Gideon;  and  thou,  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon — 

until  this  tight  be  fought.  I^et  the  world  stand  until  the  battle  of 
the  freedom  of  man  be  fought  out  right  on  the  battle-field,  and  neither 
sun  go  down  nor  moon  sink  to  rest  until  the  contest  between  the  at- 
tacker, the  Government,  and  the  citizen  be  fought  out  and  the  victory 
won.  There  is  the  philosophy  and  the  broad  distinction — the  distance 
that  man  is  above  property.  The  price  of  merchandise  is  less  than  the 
liberty'  of  the  citizen.  And  I  want  you  to  beware  of  the  flippant  talk 
that  you  heard.  "  Is  not  this  susincious  ?"  said  our  friends  on  the  other 
side.  ''Let  them  prove  their  innocence.  Don't  it  look  suspicious!''  and 
all  those  phrases  for  the  six  days  of  the  opening  argument  of  my  friends 
Ker  and  Bliss. 

Gentlemen,  in  civil  cases  between  two  neighbors  I  meet  yon  aftej*  you 
come  out.  "Well,"  say  I, "  Mr.  Foreman,  you  went  against  uson  that  ques- 
tion, did  you  not  think  that  our  side  had  really  paid  that  note  f  "  Well, 
it  was  very  confusing,"  you  will  say.  "  We  all  had  doubts;  the  judge 
told  us  though  which  ever  side  we  found  a  preponderance  of  evidence 
upon  to  go  that  way,  and  we  rather  thought  the  other  side  had  a  little 
more  evidence,  and  I  do  not  think  you  made  out  your  payment."  Very 
well.  I  could  not  make  any  quarrel  with  you  on  that.  Let  us  try  that 
in  this  case.  "  Well,  sir,  you  came  in  and  found  our  defendants  guilty, 
aid  you  !"  "Yes."  "  No  trouble ;  no  doubt  f"  "Yes.  T\jose  gloomy 
doubts  that  haunt  me  to  my  pillow.  1  do  not  know  about  this,  but  we 
rather  thought  there  were  some  things  looked  suspicious,  and  we  thought 
the  most  e\idence  was  on  the  part  of  the  Government  against  somebody, 
and  we  concluded  we  would  give  the  verdict  for  the  one  who  had  the 
most  evidence."  You  would,  would  you !  Talk  to  me  that  way ; 
in  a  criminal  case  f  Then  instea<l  of  being  pleasant  with  you,  as  I  was 
upon  the  other  supposed  case,  1  would  turn  upon  you,  and  say,  "  You 
have  violated  these  principles  that  I  have  just  read.  We  went  before 
you,  sir,  who  should  only  have  been  smitten  according  to  the  law,  and 
you  have  come  in  now  and  smitten  us  contrary  to  the  law. 

The  principles  are  different,  but  all  that  is  wanted  is  for  you  to  know 
and  appreciate  it,  to  think  a  moment  of  this  thing  and  see  that  it  is  not 
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a  mere  sentimeDt  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  senteuce,  but  it  is  a  substantial, 
solid,  existing,  corporal  right  to  protect  the  spirit  and  the  liberty  and 
the  freedom  of  men.    I  might  introduce  many  other  authorities  whieli 
put  it  in  elegant  shape. 
It  is  also  laid  down  here  in  the  third  of  Greenleaf : 

It  is  not  eaough  that  the  evidence  goes  to  show  his  gnilt,  it  must  be  inconsistent 
with  the  reasonable  supposition  of  his  innocence. 

Because  he  says  here,  and  the  reason  I  read  it  in  Latin — ^it  is  a 
stumbling  business,  if  the  court  please,  and  if  there  is  any  mispro- 
nunciation charge  it  to  my  being  reared  out  there  in  the  jungles 
of  Ohio — ^is  that  it  is  two  thousand  years  old.  It  is  not  the 
language  of  yesteixlay.  He  says  that  this  principle  is  founded  upou 
the  doctrine  of  humanity  and  justice.  He  says,  "  Suppose  the  guilty 
so  do  escai)e  by  the  application  of  the  rule,  tutius  sefnper  est  errare 
in  acqnietandOj  quam  in  punimido ;  ex  parte  misericordiaej  quant  ejc 
parte  jtuftiticeJ"  Gentlemen,  the  Latin  is  not  a  bit  better  than  plain  old 
plodding  English,  but  that  principle  has  come  down  to  us,  that  there 
must  be  conviction  when  the  proof  establishes  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  the  guilt,  and  the  old  Roman,  Cjcero,  in  the  forum  nearly  one 
hundred  years  before  the  Master  troct  the  earth  and  preached  the  sub- 
lime theme  of  mercy,  the  sturdy,  strong  old  warring  Roman,  just  as  the 
light  and  the  dawn  was  breaking,  had  ii/corporated  in  his  old  Rduiaii 
law,  that  '*  it  is  better  to  err  *  in  acquieiando^^ " — a  very  little  trans- 
position makes  that  our  capital — qnam  in  puniendo — bj'  acquittance 
than  in  2)unishment,  to  err,  ex  parte  misericordiw^  upon  the  side  of 
mercy,  qnam  ex  parte  jnstitiw,  than  even  on  the  side  of  justice.  And  so 
my  lord  Hale,  and  all  the  writers  that  came  on  down,  have  clung  to  the 
olden  maxim,  and  wherever  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  infrigned  upon, 
as  it  was  in  a  case  or  two,  the  old  fathers  of  the  law,  headed  by  my  lorcl 
Hale,  brought  them  back  to  it.  He  said,  "  Not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  old 
Roman  maxim  shall  perish. ''  It  grows  better  with  the  ages  as  tbey 
are  old,  and  as  Byron  says  of  the  ocean : 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  its  beauteous  brow. 

It  is  as  frpsh  to-day  to  be  applied  to  the  humblest  citizen  of  this 
bar  as  when  Cicero  thundered  it  in  the  forum  of  Rome.  It  is  a  living 
principle  and  there  it  is.  It  is  better  to  err  upon  the  side  of 
mercy  than  upon  the  side  of  justice.  Do  you  know — ^pardon  me 
and  begin  to  see  the  reason  why  I  devote  this  time  to  this 
subject.  It  is  so  diffei'ent  from  a  newspaper  trial,  so  utterly  dif- 
ferent to  place  twelve  men  there  with  the  responsibility  upon  them. 
There  is  open  to  them  a  new  heaven.  There  is  open  to  them  a  God 
with  whose  throne  their  consciences  form  the  golden  link.  Oh,  it  is  so 
different  from  out  amidst  the  roar  of  calumny  to  coiire  in  here  before 
twelve  upright,  thoughtful  men,  away  from  clamor,  and  apply  these 
olden  principles,  to  bring  them  up  and  apply  them  in  their  beauty  and 
ask  that  a  citizen  be  tried  by  them.  Oh,  it  is  so  pleasing.  It  has  no 
terror  to  the  true  lawyer.  He  likes  to  say  to  his  fellow  citizens,  "  Come 
let  us  reason  together ;  let  us  reason ;  still  these  roaring  waves  of  pas- 
sion." Let  us  get  away  with  the  idea  that  somebody  wants  somebody 
convicted.  Let  us  get  away  with  authorized  interviews  in  which  it  is 
said  that  the  Attorney-General  will  come  here  to  show  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  earnest  against  these  people.  What  busine^ss  has  the  Gov- 
ernment here  except  through  its  prosecuting  officers.  Either  bad  words 
have  been  said  and  unauthorized  statements  made  by  those  in  power, 
or  true  words  have  been  spoken.    In  either  event,  the  evil  is  one  deserv- 
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Id^  of  check.  It  has  been  said  at  this  bar  that  the  Governnieut  is  in 
•earnest  and  brother  Ker  eucouraged  us  a.  little  at  first.  He  said: 
**Mr.  McS weeny  has  no  business  before  this  jury."  He  said:  **His 
proper  place  is  on  his  way  to  the  White  House  on  his  knees.''  Yes  j 
^'Asking  pardon  at  the  round  table  of  Priuce  Arthur.  Yes 5  and  he 
4says  he  expects  also  to  see  the  gentleman  who  follows  me — that  is 
brother  IngersoU — also  on  his  knees  going  up  to  the  White  House,' 
aforesaid,  on  precisely  the  same  ground. 

Mr.  Keb.  I  did  not  use  the  word  gentleman. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  You  did  not  sdiy  gentleman  f  Is  that  a  double  en- 
tendre f 

Mr.  Keb.  No. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Well,  I  say  it.  I  always  speak  of  gentlemen  as 
gentlemen.  Brother  IngersoU  was  to  follow  on  his  bended  knees.  ]5^ow, 
brother  Ker  has  arranged  that  there  is  immortality,  aud  he  said  that 
the  corridors  of  time  would  just  see  these  books  traveling  down  them 
to  the  sweet  music  of  the  Philadelphia  lawyer  that  adds  its  melody  as 
it  goes  along.  It  is  enough  to  last  a  little  piece  of  eternity.  Now  the 
funniest  picture  that  will  be  an  annex  to  that  book  will  be  "that  picture 
drawn  by  brother  Ker.  Now  I  am  a  sort  of  a  disciple  of  the  old  church, 
and  I  can  kneel  on  proper  occasions  and  it  would  not  be  hard,  but  what 
a  sight  for  gods  and  men  when  Eobert  comes  along  to  join  this  proces- 
sion of  genuflection  up  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  to  knock  and  ask  for 
pardon  for  Senator  Dorsey.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  have  anything 
to  ask  any  pardon  for.  I  would  not  care  if  brother  IngersoU  would  go 
up  and  say,  "Be  merciful  unto  me,  a  Eepublican  and  k  sinner.^'  I  am 
not  in  that  line.  I  need  not  go.  But  when  IngersoU  and  I  form  that 
procession,  you  get  a  picture  that  will  slide  down  on  the  top  rail  of  the 
baluster  of  the  back  stairs  of  the  ages  with  this  book.  And  then  j^st 
as  we  were  going  to  get  the  pardon  right  after  his  speech  was  delivered, 
there  came  along  a  notice  from  the  Attorney-General  that  there  should 
be  no  pardon  found. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  that,  your  honor  ? 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  Pardon  me. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Well,  we  are  just  talking  of  pardon. 

The  CouBT.  What  is  that  I 

Mr,  Mebbick.  The  counsel  says  that  just  after  Mr.  Ker's  speech  had 
come  an  assurance  of  some  kind  in  relation  to  pardon  from  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  he  picks  up  a  paper.  I  ask  if  there  is  any  evidence  in  the 
record  of  anything  that  the  Attorney-General  has  said  in  regard  to 
pardon. 

Mr.  McS\^rEENT.  I  will  answer  that.    No,  there  is  not. 

The  CouBT.  I  understand  it  is  a  mere  playful  answer  to  something 
that  was  said  by  Mr.  Ker  on  the  subject  of  pardon. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  That  is  aU. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  an  answer  to  Mr.  Ker,  it  is  some- 
thing from  a  public  print  in  reference  to  something  that  the  Attorney- 
General,  or  somebody  has  said,  and  if  weare  to  read  these  interviews — ^ 

Mr.  McSwEBNY.  [Interposing.]  Oh,  no ;  I  would  not  read  an  inter- 
view. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  I  want  the  jury  to  have  nothing  that  is  not  proper 
matter  for  their  consideration. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Then  let  me  say  this.  There  were  intimations  even 
at  an  early  day  as  to  the  interest  the  Government  took  in  this.  And  then 
how  the  Attorney-General  would  drop  in  here  from  time  to  time  to  give 
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us  the  assurauce  of  his  sympathy  with  the  prosecution.  Now,  all  I  have 
to  say  in  answer  to  this  talk  of  our  friends  is,  **  Keep  your  hands  off,  you 
have  no  business  here."  In  one  of  the  imputed  letters  of  Junius,  not 
found  in  his  regular  works,  I  have  read  something  concerning  the  inter- 
ference with  the  prerogative  of  a  jury  trial,  and  it  contains  so  much  of 
good  sense  that  I  am  trying  from  memorj',  not  having  access  to  the  books,, 
to  remember  it.    He  says  something  like  this : 

No  constitution  professing  to  be  free  will  endure  without  at  least  a  great  shock 
of  its  sensibilities,  even  the  suspicion  of  prerogative  interference  with  the  trial  by  jury. 
Let  a  wise  prince  beware  of  throwing  his  crown  in  the  scales,  or  in  the  remoteNt  man- 
ner inteiferiug  to  the  prejudice  of  tlie  humblest  citizen  who  may  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  ))Iace<l  at  his  country^s  bar  for  trial.  In  this  is  the  essence  of  the  British  con- 
stitution and  there  is  no  plant  so  vigorous  as  that  which  grows  in  the  dews  and  rains- 
and  basks  in  the  sunlight  of  a  pure  English  judiciary.  Into  this  sanctuaiy  the  king, 
if  he  come  at  all,  must  leave  his  scepter  at  the  door. 

Now,  I  want  no  threats,  neither  out  of  court  nor  in  court,  about  what 
the  Government  wants,  or  what  the  Executive  wants,  or  what  he  does 
not  want.  He  has  no  right,  nor  have  these  counsel  any  right  to  attempt 
in  the  remotest  degree,  in  the  language  of  Junius,  to  even  impute  that 
they  are  the  representatives  of  a  power  that  sympathizes  with  them  lu 
this  war  against  the  citizen.  I  say  to  them  in  their  White  Houses,  in  this, 
capital,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  Capitol,  that  if  they  come  towards  tbisv 
house,  they  must  come  scepterjess  and  crownless,  so  far  as  power  is  con- 
cerned. I  want  no  echoes  from  White  Houses  as  to  what  a  jury  shall  do; 
and  as  Richelieu  threw  around  a  little,  defenseless  girl,  against  the  mach- 
inations of  a  powerful  king,  the  thunder  of  the  Church  of  Kome  when 
he  drew  a  circle  and  bade  the  king  as  he  hurled  its  thunders  to  stay 
without  that  circle,  I  draw  around  these  defendants  the  circle  of  the  law  j 
and,  against  emperor,  king,  or  prince,  kaiser  or  president,  I  hurl  the 
thunderbolts  of  the  liepublic,  and  bid  him  remember  that  this  place  i» 
holy  grounds  Unawed  by  influence,  and  unbribed  by  name,  unterrilied 
and  unseduced  by  even  the  whisperings  of  what  might  be  pleasing  ta 
power,  I  shall  ask  you  to  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  this  case. 

Gentlemen,  Senator  Dorsey  is  charged  with  being  a  conspirator.  A 
conspirator  ?  Yes  ?  Now,  I  want  to  go  to  the  very  opening  of  this  case. 
I  want  to  trace  its  gradations,  and  its  charges  against  Senator  Dorsey, 
and  in  a  moment,  when  I  get  my  memoranda,  I  will  pass  very  readily,, 
and  very  swiftly,  through  my  references. 

You  were  told  at  the  opening  by  Mr.  Bliss  that  Dorsey,  the  Senator, 
was  the  arch  conspirator.  You  were  told  that  John  M.  Peck  was  the 
brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Dorsey.  You  were  told  by  him  that  Peck  was  in 
bad  health  and  afidicted  with  consumption,  and  unable  practically  to  attend 
to  the  business.  I  told  you  so,  too.  !Xow,  you  were  further  told  that 
Dorsey  and  Brady  stood  in  these  relations  to  each  other,  and  I  want 
these  statements  impressed  upon  your  mind.  Stephen  Dorsey,  he  says, 
might  scheme,  yet  Brady  was  the  man  fit  to  make  the  proceedings  in 
any  sense  profitable  or  successful.  Money  could  not  be  made  unless 
Brady  allowed  them  to  make  it.  Money  could  not  be  made  unless  Brady 
aided  them  in  making  it.     Here  is  what  Mr.  Bliss  says : 

Brady  hore  no  diii'erent  or  more  especial  relation  to  these  conspiiators  than  he  di<l 
to  various  other  parties  connected  with  the  postal  service  at  that  time.  It  was,  sa 
far  as  Brady  was  concerned,  a  mere  mercemary  question  of  who  would  make  it  most 
beneficial  to  himself.  He  cared  not  whether  it  was  Doisey  or  a  person  by  some  other 
name. 

Now,  stick  a  pin  there.  !No  remarkable  familiarity  is  claimed  there. 
Mark  it: 

Brady  cared  not  whether  it  was  Dorsey  or  a  persou  of  some  other  name.    Brady 
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T^ent  into  office  in  1876,  certainly  not  a  rich  man.  He  came  out,  after  beine  there 
five  years,  alleged  to  be  a  rich  man.  It  has  been  said  that  he  made  large  pronts  in  a 
])ateut  invention.  The  result  of  the  evidence  will  show  yon  that  there  was  not  in 
t  hat  invention  any  profit  to  him  at  all  adequate  to  account  for  his  changed  circnmstances. 

I  want  to  measure  the  candor  of  these  men  when  they  open  their 
tirade  against  these  defendants.  Did  Brady — and  I  mention  this  not 
that  Brady  is  my  client,  but  as  bearing  upon  the  pretense  of  conspiracy — 
-did  Brady,  as  he  says,  **  Xot  the  rich  man,"  come  out  an  alleged  rich 
man!  Have  you  had  anything  about  his  allegation  of  poverty  or 
wealth  in  the  sustaining  of  that  allegation  before  you  ?  What  was  it 
made  for!  It  was  competent  for  them  to  prove  that  he  had  ill-gotten 
gains,  to  show  that  he  went  in  poor  and  came  out  rich,  to  show  all 
iibout  a  patented  invention,  and  everything  else.  And  yet  tliey  leave 
that  poison  in  your  minds  if  your  minds  are  not  skilled  enough  now 
against  the  reception  of  the  virus,  that  fling  made  at  Brady  that  he  went 
in  poor  and  came  out  rich.  I  denounce  that  a«  a  base  attack  in  an  open- 
ing which  they  made  recklessly  or  purposely.  If  recklessly,  they  never 
had  the  candor  to  apologize  for  it,  and  if  they  made  it  otherwise,  it 
stands  stamped  with  insincerity  and  with  impropriety. 

Now,  then,  I  want  to  show  you  what  further  this  gentleman  says 
about  us,  for  it  is  most  in  the  opening  that  we  have  heard  brother 
Bliss  say  anything  about  it.  I  challenge  you  almost  to  find  three  sen- 
tences in  brother  Bliss's  two  days  harangue  at  the  last,  in  which  he 
mentioned  the  name  of  Senator  Dorsey.  Senator  Dorsey  is  not  charged 
with  making  a  false  affidavit.  Senator  Dorsey  is  not  charged,  except 
incidentally,  with  getting  up  a  false  petition,  and  it  is  to  that  that  I  in- 
tend turning  the  attention  of  the  jury  and  getting  right  do\TO  to  my 
work  as  to  the  charges  against  Senator  Dorsey.  Now  mark  it.  On 
page  136,  then,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  Wilcox  matter.  Brother 
Bliss  says : 

AVe  shall  place  before  yon  a  letter — 

The3'  look  at  you — 

Trritteu  by  Senator  Dorsey — 

Yes,  gentlemen,  a  letter  to  Wilcox — 

and  we  shall  have  upon  the  stand,  Wilcox  the  father  and  Wilcox  the  son. 

And  I  said  I  did  not  care  if  they  had  the  father,  the  son,  and  the  holy 
^host  of  the  family. 

I  shall  put  upon  the  staud  the  father  and  the  son  ;  andin  one  of  those  letters,  gentle- 
men, I  regret  that  I  dare  not  read  it  to  yon,  but  it  is  to  Mr.  Wilcox  who  had  lived  in 
Arkansas,  and  had  been  a  little  active  there  in  "politics,  and  he  had  gone  over  to 
Oregon,  and  Mr.  Dorsey,  1  will  show,  wrote  to  him  in  his  own  hand — 

He  could  venture  that  much : 
My  Dear  Frank. 
Dear  Frank!  Dear  Frank! 

^ay ;  I  shall  show  yon  further. 

And  here  brother  Merrick  and  I  both  laughed. 

He  is  to  do  that,  and  to  get  a  proper  number  of  Democrats  to  write  to  fellow-Demo- 
crats and  Senators ;  he  is  to  see  to  getting  articles  in  the  newspapers  iu  order  to  work 
iij>  public  opinion,  and  we  will  show  yon  that  petitions  were  thus  got  up. 

Now,  when  I  answered  that  I  said,  ''  You  need  not  make  such  a  roar 
«nd  racket  about  that.     What  of  it?"    And  when  I  saw  afterwards 
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what  became  of  the  Wilcox  matter,  and  got  to  reflecting  back  upon  it, 
and  when  I  saw  that  ominons  finger  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York — 
for  there  is  one  from  New  York,  there  are  two  from  Philadelphia,  and 
one  from  Washington — I  say  that  when  brother  Bliss  lifted  his  finger 
and  said,  '^  I  shall  show  you  that  he  wrote  dear  Frank,  and  that  he  said 
get  some  publications  in  the  newspapers,  and  get  Democratic  Senators, 
get  articles  written,"  I  thought  the  only  case  parallel  to  it  is  the  case 
of  Bardell  against  Pickwick,  reported  in  the  1st  of  Dickens.    Mrs.  Bar- 
dell  kept  a  l)oarding-house  and  put  up  a  sign  "Accommodations  for  a 
single  gentleman."    Mrs.  Bardell  was  a  widow.     Mr.  Pickwick  came 
and  took  rooms.     Mrs.  Bardell  afterwards  felt  authorized  to  bring  suit 
against  him  for  a  breach  of  promise.     Mr.   Buzfuz,  as  is  proj>er  in 
the  English  courts,  made  an  opening  statement,  and  thereupon  I  wa;^ 
reminded  by  the  opening  statement  of  brother  Bliss  of  the  opening^ 
statement  of  brother  Buzfuz  on  that  occasion.     Says  he,  "  There  are 
two  letters  in  this  case.    They  will  be  given  in  evidence  before  you."'* 
Mr.  Pickwick  wrote  this :  "  Twelve  o'clock ;  chops  and  tomato  sauce.*^" 
"  Gracious  heavens,  dear  Mrs.  Bardell,  chops  and  tomato  sauce.    Yours, 
Pickwick.''    This  commences  the  same  way,  "  Dear  Frank."     ''  Dear 
Mrs.  B.,  chops  and  tomato  sauce."    And  says  Buzfuz,  **  I  a<lmit  the  let- 
ters are  not  open,  they  are  not  eloquent ;  but  they  have  a  covert  mean- 
ing, probably  well  understood  between  the  parties,  and  they  speak 
fortunately  with  more  force  than  if  couched  in  the  most  glowing  lan^  uage 
and  the  most  poetic  imagery."    '* Gentlemen,"  says  he,  "We  shall  aik 
you  to  look  closely  to  these  chops  and  tomato  sauce."    And  I  thought 
here  he  said  he  would  prove  that  he  wrote,  *'  Dear  Frank — Dear  Frank.-* 
And  Frank  once  lived  in  Arkansas  and  he  says  here  got  up  petitions : 
'*  See  that  there  are  a  proper  number  of  Democrats  to  write  to  Demo- 
cratic Senators."    He  has  to  see  to  getting  articles  in  the  newspapers 
and  to  doing  things  of  that  kind. 

Now,  I  want  to  turn  you  right  here  to  what  the  court  says  on 
that  very  subject.  I  will  go  right  to  the  subject.  I  turn  to  page 
1508.  Wilcox  was  brought  on  the  stand,  and  when  1  said  in  my  opening^ 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Wilcox,  brother  Merrick  put  at  me  with 
some  sharpness.  "Yes,  and  you  will  see  him  here,  you  will  see  him 
here."  "Very  well,  bring  him  on,  we  feel  confident  we  never  under- 
stood from  a  letter  that  he  had  a  single  thing  dishonoraWe  to  do,  with 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dorsey."  Very  well,  now  on  page  1568  he  was^ 
brought  on,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  which  I  will  pass,  oc- 
curs the  following : 

Bv  Mr.  Ingersoll  : 

Q.  Did  yon  get  false  names  on  the  petitions  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  ,voa  circulate  falsehoods  about  the  route  f — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  3'ou  have  lies  published  in  the  papers  about  the  route  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  that  was  not  perfectly  square  and  honor  bright? — A.  I 
don't  know  of  a  single  thing  that  I  did  that  ditiered  from  straightforward  work. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  consider  the  route  from  Eugene  City  to  Bridge  Creek  an 
im])ortant  one  ? 

Mr.  Buss.  I  object. 

The  Court.  The  objection  there  must  be  sustained. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  asked  to  do  anything  dishonest  about  these  routes  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  as  I  was. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  to  that.  Find  out  what  he  was  asked  to  do,  but  do  not  let  him 
pass  judgment. 

The  Coi'RT.  I  will  sustain  the  objection,  because  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  An  average  man's  opinion  is  pretty  good  on  a  question  of  that 
kind. 

The  Coi'RT.  No.  There  are  some  men  that  do  not  know  what  is  honest  and  what  is 
dishonest. 
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Mr.  IxGKRSOLL.  I  think  the  course  of  the  prosecution  will  show  that  many  people 
do  not  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Then  the  prosecution  has  been  successful  against  the  defendants  in  this 
respect.  ' 

Mr.  IxGRRSOLL.  If  you  do  not  prove  any  more  than  you  have  proved,  yon  might 
better  never  ha\e  commenced. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  do  on  these  i-outes? 

The  Witness.  On*  what  route  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  On  any  of  them. 

A.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Dorsey  with  reference  to  the  different  routes.  I  considered  it 
necessary  to  write  to  hiui  the  exact  conditions  about  it. 

Now  on  page  1575: 

Mr.  Buss.  I  am  aware  of  that,  sir. 

The  Court.  And  everybody  is  in  pur.Mtit  of  money  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  And  the  sacred  right  of  petition.* 

The  Court.  For  the  purpose  of  procuring  expedition  upon  a  route,  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  to  have  articles  published  in  the  papers,  it  seems  to  me,  certainly  if  they 
are  true  in  fact,  and  an  article  published  in  a  newspaper  that  is  true  in  regard  to  a 
}K>Htal  route,  that  states  the  facts,  is  not  an  objectionable  method  of  proceeding  in  my 
view. 

Again,  on  page  1575: 

The  Court.  If  that  be  tnie,  and  the  court  must  assume  it  to  be  tme,  because  you 
do  not  aver  that  it  was  false — 

That  is  this  publication — 

I  cannot  see  that  it  is  competent  evidence  for  the  prosecution  in  this  case,  because 
ill  this  country  a  man  may  get  up  petitions,  if  they  are  true. 

On  page  1576,  says  the  court : 

Here  you  propose  to  prove  that  this  man  was  employed  by  Dorsey  in  California  in 
getting  up  papers  which  state  the  truth,  and  advocating  the  expedition  of  a  route  by 
the  publication  of  truth.     I  do  iiot  see  how  that  exjiedites  the  trial  of  this  case. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Well,  sir,  with  reference  to  this  article,  I  undertake  to  say  that  there  are 
Ktfitements  in  it  which  are  not  true,  and  the  evidence  in  this  case  shows  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Just  there  there  is  another  rule  of  law  which  shows  that  it  is  in- 
coni]»et«nt.  When  they  put  a  witness  upon  the  stand  they  vouch  for  his  credibility 
aiicl  his  iiitejjrity.  They  say  they  propose  to  prove  that  he  wrote  it,  and  now  they 
}»ropose  by  t  nat  same  witness  to  pi^ove  it  is  a  lie.  They  cannot  produce  that  sort  of 
testimony. 

Tlie  Court.  I  do  not  understand  them  to  make  any  such  ofi'er.  This  witness  has 
stated  that  he  knew  Mr.  Newsome  well. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  They  say  that  they  intend  to  prove  that  he  wrote  it. 

The  Court.  That  NeVsome  wrote  it,  and  it  makes  no  odds  whether  he  wrote  it  or 
not. 

Mr.  IXGERSOLL.  Just  See  this  point.  When  the  court  asked  the  counsel  about  it  he 
Htated  that  he  expected  to  prove  that  it  was  not  true. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  say  now  that  I  make  no  statement  whether  it  is 
irwf  or  false. 

The  Court.  I  understood  the  counsel  lor  the  Government  to  say  that  he  would  not 
undertake  to  say  that  it  was  not  true. 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  was  my  tii-st  step.     I  desire  to  get  a  ruling. 

The  Court.  Now,  you  undertake  to  say  it  is  not  true.  Now,  the  court  calls  upon 
yon  to  say  in  what  respect  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  That  is  the  point  I  make  right  there.  After  that  was  stated  I  ob- 
ject to  their  waiting  until  the  court  has  decided  the  objection  in  the  sunlight  and  cli- 
mate of  necessity,  aiul  having  the  leaves  to  grow  and  the  buds  to  blossom  and  come 
%>ut  under  the  whip  and  spur  of  judicial  opinion.  They  are  committed  to  their  state- 
ii'«'iit.     Now,  let  them  stand  by  it. 

The  Court.  Now,  there  is  auother  objection  to  this :  You  have  not  pointed  out 
wherein  this  puldication  is  false.  And  there  is  still  another.  I  have  not  seen  the  au- 
thority from  Dorsev  to  this  agent  of  his  to  use  falsehood.  I  think  that  where  there  is 
a  gfueral  agency,  f  will  say  from  Dorsey  to  the  witness,  to  got  up  petitions  and  make 
publications  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  ex])e(lition  upon  a  certcain  route  in  Cali- 
fornja,  that  that  general  authority  is  not  an  authority  to  him  to  use  falsehood  or  to 
commit  any  crimes.  Now,  if  you  say  that  falsehood  has  been  used  here  and  crime 
has  l>een  perpetrated  by  the  witness,  and  that  the  profits  and  fruits  of  this  crime  have 
been  transmitted  to  Dorsey  and  he  has  made  use  of  them,  and  that  that  is  a  ratitica- 
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tion,  I  am  DOt  prepared  to  say  that  ewn  iliat  would  authorize  the  iutruduclion  of  tliis 
evidence. 

Ou  page  1578: 

The  Court.  Well,  never  mind.  John  W.  Dorsey  was  the  contractor  in  this  case. 
S.  W.  Doi-ney  was  the  subcontractor  and  his  subcontract  was  on  record.  Then  S.  W. 
Dorsey  with  a  proper  regard  to  his  own  interests  had  a  perfect  right  as  a  confactor 
and  as  a  citizen  to  start  j>etitiou8,  have  publications  made  in  the  newspapers,  ami  to 
pay  the  men  who  did  the  work  for  him.  There  is  no  crime  in  that.  Now,  if  he 
had  hired  a  man  to  get  np  a  fraud  upon  the  Government,  to  represent  as  true  thing** 
that  are  not  true,  to  get  up  petitions  signed  by  false  names  and  have  them  transmitted 
here  and  used  by  him  with  the  department,  that,  of  course,  would  be  a  dift'ei*ent  case. 
But  so  f»r  as  the  offer  in  this  case  is  concerned  now,  I  see  an  otter  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  piHJve  facts  which  do  not  tend  at  all  to  make  out  the  conspiracy  or 
any  overt  act  under  the  conspiracy.  They  tend  merely  to  prove  that  S.  W.  Dorst^y 
did  what  every  contractor  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and  what  he  ought  not  to  be  hehl 
criminally  liable  for  trial  for  doing.  Xow,  everybody  knows,  who  is  connected  with 
public  att'airs,  that  there  is  not  a  ]>ublic  improveujent  projected  that  there  are  not  par- 
ties interested  in  having  the  work  done.  These  parties  have  a  right  to  use  the  pn-ss 
in  advocating  the  work,  and  they  do  not  always  confine  themselves  to  the  truth  in 
doing  so  either,  and  they  have  a  nght  to  employ  agents  to  attend  to  business  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  Inoersoll.  Certainly  the  Government  ought  not  to  object  to  the  use  of  the 
press. 

The  Court.  So  that,  inasmuch  as  the  oft'er  in  this  case  is  an  otter  to  prove  nothing 
but  the  truth,  and  to  prove  that  Dorsey  did  nothing  but  what  he  had  a  right  to  do,  I 
do  not  see  how  it  would  tend,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  make  out  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy if  it  was  allowed  to  come  in ;  and,  as  time  is  valuable,  the  court  does  not 
think  it  right  to  spend  the  i)ublic  time  and  its  own  time  and  tax  counsel  in  an  inves- 
tigation wnich  can  lead  to  no  result. 

Again: 

The  Court.  The  fact  that  petitions  were  gotten  up  iu  Oregon,  that  newspa]>er  ar- 
ticles in  expedition  of  this  route  were  made  in  Oregon,  and  that  those  were  instigated 
by  Dorsey,  and  that  thev  were  sent  on  here  and  use<l  by  Dorsey,  does  not,  iu  my  opin- 
ion, amount  to  any  fraudulent  concealment  on  the  part  of  Dorsey. 

Again: 

The  Court.  When  we  come  to  that  I  will  decide  that.  But  for  the  present  I  merely 
hold  that  a  publication  made  in  a  newspaper  in  Oregon  in  regard  to  the  expedition  oil 
this  route  wliich  states  nothing  but  the  truth  in  regard  to  this  route  is  no  evidence  of 
fraud  even  if  Dorsey  instigated  it  and  paid  for  it.  Here  are  petitions  sent  out  fn)m 
Washington  by  these  defendants,  to  that  country,  and  they  are  signed  by  numerous 
parties  and  they  are  indorsed  by  Senators  and  Kepresentatives,  they  come  here,  are 
laid  before  the  department,  thedepjmment  does  not  know  who  started  them,  but  they 
are  indoised  in  this  way,  and  if  fair  petitions — not  forged  [letitions,  but  fair  petitions— 
stating  the  truth  and  indorsed  by  Senatoi's  and  Representatives,  are  to  be  used  as  ev- 
idence of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  merely  because  he  suggested  them  or 
wrote  out  the  forms  of  them,  I  do  not  think  that  is  evidence  of  fraud. 

I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  just  to  take  the  opening  thun- 
der of  brother  Bliss  as  to  the  great  charge  of  '*  Dear  Frank,"  and 
Wilcox  on  the  Eugene  City  and  Bridge  Creek  route,  and  turn  right 
to  the  enunciations  of  law,  page  by  page,  and  at  everv  stage  for  twenty- 
iive  pages  where  the  court  followed  them  from  one  i)ropo8ition  to  the 
other  and  said,  '"  What  is  it  you  complain  of:  that  he  got  up  petitions? 
He  had  a  right  to.  He  was  a  subcontractor.  He  had  a  right  to,  whether 
subcontractor  or  not."  Was  there  truth  in  it  ?  I  care  not  in  whatever 
jdace  it  is  found,  ou  heathen  or  on  Koman  grouud.  What  do  I  care? 
What  did  the  court  care?  The  question  here  is  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion, and  here  the  only  things  done  were  as  Mr.  Wilcox  said,  "Honor 
bright  and  straight.  1  never  got  a  false  name,  I  never  publishetl  a 
f  dsehood,  I  never  lied."  Then  says  the  court,  <' Why,  what  does  it 
amount  to?"  Page  after  page,  when  they  kept  i)ressing  it.  In  jus- 
tice to  brother  Bliss  I  must  state,  and  do  him  the  justice  to  state,  that 
he  never  said  "  Wilcox"  or  *'  letter"  once  after  tliat  opening  that  he 
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made  about  what  he  would  do  with  "Dear  Frank,"  and  that  Frank  once 
lived  up  in  Arkansas.  And  that  is  the  great  thing  against  Senator  Dor- 
8ey ;  that  he  wrote  out  there  and  got  this  class  of  petitions.  Those  peti- 
tions, when  you  come  to  have  theu>  presented,  were  the  best  and  most 
grenuine  of  all,  if,  where  all  are  genuine,  there  can  be  any  comparison. 
It  is  rather  an  Irish  statement.  They  are-  more  certified  in  this  case 
than  in  any  other.  It  is  the  only  route,  as  Wilcox  showed  you,  where 
he  went  along  and  got  the  patrons  of  the  offices  and  residents  along  the 
Hue,  and  then  got  the  official  signatures  and  certificates  of  every  post- 
master, certifying  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  names  and  that  they  did 
business  at  his  office.  There  are  no  other  such  iron-clad  wellauthenti- 
<rated  petitions  genuine  and  certified  by  the  Government  officers  in  all 
this  multitudinous  testimony  of  over  two  thousand  pages,  and  yet  in  the 
opening  you  were  told  that  if  he  could  only  show  you  more  than  "Dear 
Frank,''  and  could  turn  over  a  leaf,  "  Go  and  get  Democratic  Senators 
and  get  governors."  What  are  men  made  of?  Can  you  go  and  get  a 
Deuiocrat  of  high  standing  or  a  Republican  either  f  Do  you  write  such 
directions  for  fraud?  It  matters  not  what  party  they  belong  to.  A 
party  does  not  make  a  man  :  • 

A  luftu'g  a  man  for  a'  that. 

^* Democrat  and  Republican  wherever  they  are;  get  the  names  of 
leading  Democrats  and  get  the  names  of  leading  Republicans."  Then 
ronie  the  Portland  Board  of  Trade  and  representatives ;  and  the  judge 
i^ays,  **  What  is  it  you  propose  ?"  Here  come  representative  men  from  far 
oft'  lands,  who  certify  to  it  and  back  it  up,  and  even  come  here  on  the 
.stand  and  sign  or  frame  petitions.  jS^ow,  for  a  moment  look  at  the  non- 
sense of  the  charge  of  the  conspiracy.  Walsh  says  that  Brady  said  that 
the  petitions  were  gotten  up  as  a  mere  matter  of  form ;  and  the  allega- 
tions are  that  the  conspiracy  of  these  men  which  was  formed  here  in 
Washington  was  to  do  what  was  done.  How  could  you  and  I  conspire  that 
the  mind  of  a  governor  or  a  Senator  should  run  in  our  groove  f  Look 
at  the  subject  of  conspiracy :  To  conspire  with  regard  to  the  condition 
of  a  given  man's  mind  three  thousand  miles  away.  We  conspired  to 
put  up  General  Sherman  on  the  stand.  We  conspired  to  place  those 
fallacies  in  the  mind  of  Teller,  did  we  ?  We  conspired  to  have  Val- 
entine speak.  We  conspired  to  have  Mitchell  speak.  We  conspired 
to  have  the  soldier  Tecumseh,  an  Ohio  man,  a  man  that  marched  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  sea,  come  upon  that  stand  and  speak  of  the  Indian 
question  as  he  did;  this  Indian  question  which  has  vexed  our  white 
settlers  since  1620,  when  the  Pilgrims  unfurled  their  flag  and  knelt 
on  Plymouth  Rock.  From  1620,  over  two  hunded  and  fifty  years 
the  great  problem  of  the  Indian  has  vexed  the  minds  of  statesmen  and 
]»hilanthropists.  It  is  now  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
King  Philip  wars,  but  the  nature  of  the  Indian  is  as  savage  as  ever 
and  his  tomahawk  still  gleams  and  still  cleaves  the  brain  of  the  sleeping 
cbild.  No  mercy  has  tinged  his  warfare;  no  civilization  has  reached 
the  reacher  of  scalps;  and  yet  brother  Stierman  takes  that  stand  with- 
out the  jealousy  that  might  attach  to  military  men.  He  speaks  as  the 
foremost  military  man  on  the  globe,  the  leader  of  the  armies  of  the  Re- 
imblie.  No  empire  so  grand,  no  army  so  noble  as  the  citizen  and  the 
trained  soldiery  of  America.  Yet  that  old  soldier  says,  *'I  have  no 
pride  of  profession.  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  been  all  over 
that  land;  I  have  been  where  dangers  were  thick  around  me.  Nobody 
got  me  to  conspire.  Nobody  conspired  with  my  thoughts.  I  am  here 
to  tell  the  jury  to-day  that  I  asked  for  those  things.  I  did  not  wait  for 
a  little  dirty  caucus  in  Washington  to  give  birih  to  my  thoughts.    They 
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were  born  within  me.  I  did  not  wait  for  them  to  writejletters.'^l  wrote 
and  thundered  at  the  departments.  I  was  pressed  every  day  by  the 
military  men.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  line  of  defense.  It  is  equivalent  to 
a  line  of  pickets.  The  conveying  of  intelligence  will  save  the  inhabi- 
tants from  slaughter.  The  conveying  of  intelligence  is  what  we  want  out 
there.''  Who  required  any  conspiration  ?  Did  you  ever  think  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  subject  of  the  alleged  conspiracy,  to  conspire  that  my  lin& 
of  thought  should  run  in  a  given  direction  ?  As  if  we  could  conspire  in 
Dorsey's  house  or  any  other  place  that  Sherman  would  ever  come  to  the 
stand  with  these  views,  that  Teller  would  tiike  the  stand  and  tell  the 
tale  he  has  told.  General  Sherman  punctured  the  very  idea  of  conspir- 
acy. He  says  "  I  asked  the  department  to  help  me.  I  say  it  is  a  great 
civilizer,  it  is  the  great  protector  for  those  who  live  beyond  the  bouiuls^ 
of  our  civilization."    He  gives  a  new  reading  to  the  lines  of  Richelieu : 

The  pen  is  miglitier  than  the  swortl. 

The  man  of  the  sword  bears  his  eulogy  to  the  power  of  the  pen.  How- 
curious  the  subject  of  the  conspiracy.  I  cannot  get  away  from  the  idea. 
I  want  to  impress  it  upon  you.  And,  now,  to  show  you  the  invention 
of  the  cunning  Walsh.  The  court  had  on  several  occasions,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  turn  to  them,  said,  ''Gentlemen,  why  produce  these  peti- 
tions? Why  produce  genuine  x>etitions  one  after  another?  What  do 
you  meanf  How  does  this  help  your  case?"  The  court  in  one  place 
said,  "  If  I  had  been  in  Brady's  pla  3e,  if  I  had  been  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, I  would  have  felt  authorized  to  act  on  such  petitions.  What  do  you 
mean  f"  Do  you  know  where  Walsh  lugged  in  his  lie?  Walsh  had  sat 
around  here  figuring  upon  how  he  coidd  give  Brady  a  shot.  "How  will 
I  do  it?  I  have  heard  the  court  say  day  after  day,  that  as  long  as 
these  petitions  are  there,  Brady  is  going  to  be  justified.  How  will  I 
hit  him  ?  I  have  found  the  place  in  the  joints  of  his  armor.  I  will 
simply  go  in  there  and  have  him  say  that  they  were  only  gotten  up  for 
form,  and  don't  amount  to  anything."  The  lie  is  as  pali>able  as  a 
mountain.  Tl*e  source  of  its  invention  is  as  plain  to  me  as  noonday, 
and  I  saw  it  the  moment  he  dropped  it.  Up  to  that  time,  the  case 
was  out  of  court.  Instead  of  a  corpus  deUcti  it  was  a  corpus  kicke<l -i 
out  of  court.  Here  is  Walsh.  Now,  says  he,  "  How  will  I  strike  Gen- 
eral Brady's  strong  wall  of  defense  ?  1  will  go  in  at  this  lat«  day  and 
will  just  puncture  it  with  one  sentence  that  I  will  put  into  Brady's 
mouth.  The  petitions  are  merely  gotten  up  for  form."  General  Sher- 
man, what  do  you  sav  ?  "It  is  a  lie.  I  am  no  formalist.  I  am  en- 
gageil  in  the  protection  of  the  helpless,  and  it  was  to  me  a  solemn  and 
serious  matter."  Teller,  what  do  you  say  f  I  will  read  his  testimony 
before  I  get  through.  "What  do  I  say?  I  say  that  I  went  to  Brady 
time  and  again  when  I  was  in  the  Senate,  and  says  I,  'Bmdy,  why 
don't  you  give  expedition  and  increase?'  Says  Brady,  'I  have  been 
looking  over  the  question  of  revenues,  and  there  isn't  much.'  '  Revenue 
to  the  dogs.^^ 

Throw  physic  to  the  (loj;8. 

Teller,  from  the  first,  says  he  told  Brady  as  he  advocated  openly  in 
the  Senate,  and  you  will  fiiiu  it  recorded  in  his  remarks,  that  the  ques 
tion  of  revenue  should  sink  before  the  wants  of  the  glorious  West,  ^'l 
told  him  that  I  could  not  go  back  to  my  people  and  make  them  believe 
I  was  a  faithful  representative  if  I  went  back  with  a  feeble,  poor,  puny, 
parsimonious  cry  of  that  kind."  Says  Teller,  "I  went  to  Brady  and  I 
jnessed  him,  and  I  would  not  leave  until  I  wrote  liim  my  final  letter  ou 
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retiring  from  the  Senate  as  the  best  tribute  I  could  give  to  the  people 
I  represented.  The  only  thing  I  could  carry  back  in  my  hands  was 
this  service,  and  with  it  I  might  wring  from  them  and  extort  the  kind 
words : 

WeU  done,  good  and  faithfal  servant.    Yon  have  been  faithful  in  a  few  things ;  yoii< 
HhalX  be  a  prince  and  a  power  and  a  ruler  over  many. 

I  conld  do  nothing  better  in  my  parting  than  to  urge  upon  him  that 
tills  parsimonious  idea  of  mere  revenue  would  never  permit  me  to  go 
back  and  face  my  people.-'    And  Walsh  said  that  Brady  said  these 
tilings  were  invented  for  his  purposes  of  fraud !    Teller  stamps  it  with 
falsehood.    Teller  advocated  it  in  the  Senate  and  advocated  it  before 
Brady.    This  is  simplj'  an  accident.    If  Teller  had  been  Brady,  and  the 
forces  had  found  it  necessary  for  a  victim,  found  it  necessary  to  get 
some  one  to  hitch  to  Dorsey,  you  would  have  had  Teller  here  with  more 
expedition,  for  he  had  more  radical  views  upon  the  subject  than  Tom 
Brady.    Now,  the  falseliood  is  stamped  right  upon  the  statement  of 
AValsh  in  the  nature  of  things.    Said  he,  "Brady  said  the  petitions  are 
merely  forms  that  I  go  through."    What  does  Teller  say  !    What  does 
Valentine  say  ?    What  does  Mitchell  say  f    What  does  Sherman  say  f 
That  was  the  object  of  Walsh,  and  that  was  harped  on  by  brother 
Bliss,  and  will  be  bv  all  the  others  that  come  after  us.  that  Bradv 
said  it  was  a  mere  matter  6f  form,  and  that  it  was  part  of  the  con- 
spiracy.    Part  of  the  conspiracy  to  make  Mitchell,  Teller,  Sherman,. 
and  Valentine  write  and  speak  as  they  did  ?    You  cannot  conspire  to 
make  men's  minds  as  they  are.    Suppose  there  had  been  no  petitions 
filed.     A  petition  is  not  a  requisite  for  expedition.    That  is  neither 
here  nor  there.    Supposing  Sherman  and  Teller,  and  Valentine  and 
Mitchell  had  gone  up  in  array  before  him.    There  are  oceans  of  letters 
that  you  have  never  seen,  i)rivate  letters  that  they  said  they  would 
^o  and  show.    Suppose  they  had  gone  up  with  no  petition  and  said^ 
**  Here,  Brady,  will  you  take  our  word  for  the  condition  of  things  out 
there f''    "Yes,  I  guess,  so;  what  isitT    "Why,  Tongue  River  and 
other  tongues  need  mail  supplies.    Congress  has  within  the  past  year 
uiade  two  thousand  new  post  routes  ui)on  our  section  just  as  an  experi- 
ment, the  country  is  growing  fast.    There  must  be  service  put  on.    We 
have  no  time  to  go  out  and  got  petitions."    Supposing  Teller  and  Val- 
entine and  Sherman,  and  all  these  men  had  gone  down  and  had  a  fa- 
miliar talk  with  Brady  and  he  had  done  just  the  thing  that  he  did  do. 
Y'ou  would  not  have  had  anything  about  false  petitions  but  you  \vould 
have  had  the  testimony  of  these  men  upon  the  stand.    Throw  away  the 
l>etition8,  throw  them  in  the  stove.   Scatter  them  to  the  winds.   What  will 
you  do  with  these  living  witnesses  ?    What  will  you  do  with  their  justi- 
fication that  says  the  West  was  entitled  to  this  service  ?  Teller  said,  and 
so  did  Mitchell,  and  so  did  Valentine,  that  out  there  men  will  go  into  a 
neighborhood  and  say,  "This  is  a  beautiful  neighborhood  and  there  are 
pKKl  mines,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  how  is  the  postal  service  P 
"  Tbe  service  is  not  very  good ;  once  a  week  or  twice  a  week ;"  and  other 
things  being  equal  the  settlers  would  pack  up  or  leave  their  goods  un- 
])acked,  and  go  off  to  other  settlements  where  the  postal  arrangements 
were  better.    This  was  the  spirit  that  guided  them  in  their  operations 
out  West.     What  did  Senator  Dorsey  do  but  receive  the  sanction  of 
your  honor  as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  in  the  course  of  your  decisions 
when  it  l)ecame  necessary,  not  extrajudicially,  for  yo.ur  honor  to  put 
your  finger  on  the  controverted  questions  and  decide  as  to  the  admissi- 
bility of  evidence  ?    Look  at  the  spirit  that  is  shown  by  these  wit- 
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nesses  that  we  happened  to  have  here.  If  Congress  had  happened  to 
adjourn  a  few  days  before,  we  would  not  have  had  Mitehell,  we  would 
not  have  had  Valentine  and  some  of  those  other  men.  General  Sher- 
man might  have  been  far  away.  Yet  we  had  such  a  column  of  testi- 
mony that  even  if  there  were  no  petitions  on  earth  I  would  challeoge 
the  allegations  of  the  indictment  that  Brady  put  on  service  not  desii-ed 
or  needed  by  the  public.  Why,  brother  Bliss  in  his  address  to  you 
said,  and  I  took  it  down : 

I  a<lmit  that  the  western  settlers  were  eager  for  this  sex'vico;  I  admit  that  tliey 
hoDestly  wanted  it.  They  would  like  to  have  the  mail  come  along  every  hour  in  the 
day,  and  Mr.  Teller  goes  to  an  extent  that  I  would  not  go. 

Indeed!  indeed!  indeed  !  You  tcoidd  not  go !  Then,  in  the  language 
of  brother  Ker,  because  he  would  not  so  go,  he  says  that  Senator  Dor- 
sey  will  soon  be  seen  gallo])ing  oli"  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour  to 
the  Albany  penitentiary.  That  may  be  called  high-toned  treatment  un- 
der a  subcontract  with  the  Department  of  Justice.  That  is  expedit- 
ing us  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  because,  forsooth,  we  dift'er 
from  brother  Bliss.    He  says : 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  honesty  of  the  western  citizen  in  wanting  all  these 
expeditions,  and  they  even  wanted  more. 

Says  he : 

Teller  goes  to  an  extent  that  is  far  beyond  what  I  would  justify. 

Well,  on  what  meat  hath  this  Cfesar  fed  that  he  hath  grown  so 
almighty  great  I  We  fellows  are  beneatC  this  colossus,  not  the  Colos- 
sus of  Bhodes  but  the  colossus  of  post-roads,  and  as  we  crawl  be- 
neath his  mighty  legs,  and  look  up  to  him,  he  says  he  would  not. 
*'  You  would  not  ?  '^  "  Xo,  I  would  not  have  done  as  Mr.  Teller  did." 
And  the  consequence  is,  you  recollect,  a  little  matter  of  penitentiary 
and  the  breaking  up  of  homes.  Did  you  ever — did  you  ever  since  God 
made  man,  and  man  made  star  routes,  hear  such  infernal  nonsense  f  I 
say  before  I  conclude  I  will  read  you  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Teller,  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  Mr.  Valentine,  and  others,  for  they  are  pictures  of  gold, 
they  are  letters  of  gold  engraven  on  this  case.  They  are  big  men  and 
they  said  that  the  only  considerations  before  their  people,  in  the  pres- 
•ence  of  which  party  lines  melted  down,  on  which  all  parties  met,  were 
who  brings  us  from  the  East  the  most  star  routes  ? 

Something  was  said  of  the  intelligence  of  the  people  out  there.  I 
have  some  statistics  that  I  will  ask  you  to  believe  are  correct.  They 
are  very  brief  and  are  as  to  the  average  of  letter-writing  by  the  peoi^le 
of  various  localities.  In  Xorth  Carolina  5.81  letters  are  written  by  each 
person.  The  next  is  Indian  Territory,  6.05.  In  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, and  West  Virginia  the  average  of  letters  written  by  each  person 
is  slightly  under  10.  In  Pennsylvania  the  average  is  24.57.  In  Con- 
necticut it  is  38.20.  In  ^Massachusetts,  38.70,  and  in  New  York,  41.58. 
Montana  writes  an  average  of  41  to  each  person,  and  Wyoming,  42.35. 
Colorado  surpasses  them  all,  and  has  an  average  of  55.22  to  each  person. 

The  Foreman.  [Mr.  Dickson.]  Is  that  per  annum  f 

Mr.  McSwEENY*  Yes,  sir.  Colorado  outranks  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  Vermont.  It  arises  from  the  business  developments. 
That  is  the  kind  of  country  it  is.  The  highest  average,  fifty-five  letters 
and  some  hundredths,  to  glorious  Colorado.  I  was  talking  with  brother 
Creswell,  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Merrick,  the  old  Postmaster-General,  of 
Maryland,  the  other  day.  I  supjiose  nobody  would  object  to  my  saying 
that  he  said  when  he  went  into  the  Poot-Ofiice  Department  he  had  not 
the  least  conception  of  the  wants  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  think  you  bad  better  keep  to  the  evidence. 
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Mr.  McSwEENY.  But  I  will  say  this :  That  it  takes  a  man  to  go  out 
and  see  that  glorious  West.  It  takes  a  man  to  get  away  from  here 
and  go  out  there.  Nature  got  tired  of  repeating  the  East,  and  she 
went  out  there  and  got  higher  mountains,  deeper  vales,  richer  mines, 
broailer  rivers,  clearer  skies.  And  what  a  change  hsis  come.  Bryant, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  obtained  his  greatest  fame  by  writing  "Thanatoi)sis,'^ 
a  discourse  or  thoughts  on  death.  I  had  occasion  to  hunt  up  the  ques- 
tion once  and  emphasize  it  on  a  certain  occasion,  and  it  is  quoted  and 
in  more  languages  than  any  other  number  of  lines  written  in  the  En- 
glish tongue.    It  commences : 

To  him  who,  iu  the  love  of  nature,  holds 
Cominanion  with  her  visible  form,  she  speaks 
A  various  language. 

Now,  in  his  boyhood,  in  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  solitude  where 
death  reigns  alone,  he  wrote  these-lines : ' 

Take  the  wings 
Of  moruiug,  ami  the  Barcan  desert  pierce, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  coutinuons  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashing. 

The  poet  could  picture  desolation  and  distance  only  by  the  Barcan 
desert  and  off  where  the  Oregon  rolled  and  heard  no  sound  save  its  own 
dasbings;  and  yet  transmigration  of  nations  born  in  a  day!  Here  was 
Senator  Mitchell  from  that  State  giving  his  testimony  to  the  jury  of  the 
necessities  of  the  country,  of  the  star  routes  that  were  needed  where  the 
Oregon  now  does  hear  the  music  of  the  pioneer,  where  temples  are 
raised  to  the  one  true  God,  where  music  peals,  and  anthems  are  sung 
on  Sunday  morning,  where  the  day  is  sacred.  All  the  East  has  gone 
there.  They  lift  up  their  hands  and  clap  them  with  joy  across  the  arid 
wastes,  across  the  barren  deserts.  As  I  said  the  other  day,  where  New 
England  went 

. 

To  plant  her  common  schools 
On  the  prairie's  distant  swells, 
And  wake  the  sabbath  of  those  wilds 
With  the  music  of  her  bells. 

What  a  transformation.  The  poet  died  and  was  laid  to  his  honored 
rest  but  a  short  time  ago.  How  ditterently  he  would  have  sung  to-day 
about  the  Oregon  that  hears  no  sound  save  its  own  (lashings.  We  have 
to  wake  up  this  thing.  It  takes  no  conspiracy  of  Montfort  0.  E«  rdell 
and  Gettysburg  Turner,  limping  around  because  of  a  little  old  shot  he 
got  up  there,  to  ask  the  West  to  ask  the  East  for  mail  facilities,  when 
these  Senators  said  they  hardly  dared  to  go  home  and  pass  through 
their  gates  without  having  expedition  in  their  hands.  What  a  curious 
subject,  I  must  repeat,  for  a  conspiracy.  The  absurdity  of  the  confounded 
thing  has  struck  me  for  three  months,  and  I  wanted  to  get  a  chance  to 
say  something  about  it. 

• 

At  this  point  (3  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

No.  14336 ^203 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  23,  1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  in. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  [Kesuming.J  Gentlemen,  I  wish  before  proceeding 
further  with  the  testimony  concerning  Mr.  Dorsey's  connection  with  this 
case,  part  of  which  I  have  already  disposed  of  in  the  history  of  Wilcox, 
which  forms  so  prominent  a  portion  of  the  accusation  rather  in  the  open- 
ing than  in  the  close,  and  they  having  given  us  Ave  days  and  a  half  of 
opening^  if  there  are  any  insides  to  the  case  they  oiight  to  by  this  time 
about  have  the  viscera  exhibited,  and  in  those  Ave  days  the  accusations 
I  noticed  as  against  Senator  Dorsey  are  exceeding  slight  and  trivial,  in 
justice  to  brother  Bliss  and  his  intellect — and  I  respect  him  and  it. 
He  passed  lightly  over,  very  lightly  over  this  same  Wilcox  matter, 
made  a  little  passing  remark  about  the  Anthony  Joseph  letter,  and 
then  hurried  on  to  a  claim  in  general,  something  like  the  preacher 
who  took  as  his  text,  "The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil."  He 
said  he  touched  lightlj'  on  the  world,  passed  quickly  over  the  flesh,  and 
hurried  on  to  the  devil.  So  he  got  along  quietly  with  the  Wilcox  mat- 
ter and  touched  very  gently  upon  a  letter  to  Anthony  Joseph.  I  will 
not  weary  you  nor  myself  by  turning  to  hunt  it  up.  It  was  simply  a 
letter  which  said,  '^  there  is  danger  of  the  service  being  thrown  down 
on  a  route  that  my  brother  John  is  interested  in.  Although  we  have  not 
personally  met,  1  have  done  business  for  you  in  the  Senate" — and  that 
high-toned  Spanish  gentleman  spoke  of  Senator  Dorsey  as  being  a  man 
who  had  done  him  favors  in  the  Senate,  and  that  they  had  had  conirau 
nicatiou  with  each  other.  He  says,  "  I  refer  to  my  own  responsibility ; 
I  will  be  perfectly  responsible,  do  not  let  this  service  go  down,  my 
brother  is  absent  here  and  I  do  not  want  him  to  lose."  Ifow,  for  a  man 
in  conspiracy  to  have  to  stand  with  any  seriousness  and  defend  his 
home  upon  such  trash  as  that  is  really  a  waste  of  that  time  which  Goil 
has  cut  off  from  eternity  and  allotted  to  us  here ;  it  is  a  waste  of  it 
when  a  little  portion  of  it  is  given  to  us  for  a  better  purpose,  and  any 
man  that  wants  to  go  and  stay  with  the  Joseph  letter  and  talk  seriously 
about  that,  and  will  interest  you  in  it,  has  powers  of  persuasion  and 
powers  of  interest  that  I  do  not  possess. 

Now,  what  else  is  there  about  Senator  Dorsey  ?  Where  is  it  f  He 
made  no  affidavit.  The  Wilcox  matter  has  been  explained,  and  your 
honor  has  decided  e?i  passant^  just  as  I  read  yesterday,  that  he  had  a 
right  to  do  all  that  it  was  proven  he  did,  just  in  the  manner  that  he  did, 
and  when  our  accusers  bring  the  man  that,  with  some  flourish  of 
trumpets,  they  threatened  us  with  at  the  opening,  Mr.  Wjlcox,  he  says  he 
acted  honorbright ;  that  he  published  along  the  pathways  of  these 
lines  in  the  public  papers  that  which  he  was  about,  right  along  the 
lines,  for  the  purpose  of  working  up  public  sentiment,  concentrating  it, 
letting  these  miners  ott'  in  the  camps  know  of  it,  though  one  is  here  and 
another  little  group  there,  yet  that,  by  combination  and  gathering  to- 
gether of  their  forces,  they  could,  in  the  language  of  Teller,  "  get,  per- 
haps, a  daily  mail  wherever  a  uirning  camp  was  established." 

And  is  not  that  the  most  curious  idea  of  conspiracy  f  We  are  told, 
gentlemen,  page  after  page  in  this  record,  day  after  day  in  this  long  and 
tedious  trial,  that  a  conspiracy  is  so  secret ;  that  its  very  deflnition  means 
and  imports  such  secrecy ;  that  it  is  so  hard  to  find  out;  that  people  do 
not  go  abroad  and  let  their  schemes  be  known.  True,  true.  And  yet 
one  of  the  means  and  instrumentalities  charged  here  against  us  with 
great  force  and  power,  so  far  as  language  was  concerned,  was  this: 
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That  we  had  published  along  the  line  of  the  pathway  of  these  routes 
public  cotumauicatious,  some  of  which  were  cut  out  from  the  paper 
aud  brought  here,  and  the  court  said,  "  Well,  what  do  you  want  of 
that,"  when  I  made  an  objection.    Says  you,  "  Sir,  make  your  objec- 
tion  pointed."     "  How,  your   honor  ?  "     "  Inquire  of  your  adversary 
T^'bether  he  means  to  controvert  it  and  allege  and  prove  its  falsehood.'' 
I    tamed  to  them,  "Gentlemen,  I  take  the  suggestion  of  the  court; 
what  do  you-  mean  f     "  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  we  do  that,  but 
we  expect  to  show  that  it  was  printed,"  not  that  it  was  false ;  '*  and  it 
was  then  sent  on   and  used  and  placed  in  the  files  of  the  depart- 
ment."   The  court  followed  them  into  their  lair  and  said,  "  Well, 
'what  of  it !    I  won't  consider  that  even  as  one  of  the  index  or  one  of 
the  indicia  of  fraud ;  so  you  may  pass  that."    But  it  is  most  curious  the 
miracles  they  assumed  to  exist  in  order  to  get  up  this  conspiracy.    They 
keep  saying  to  us,  '*Conspiracie-s  are  secret."    And  yet  this  one  is  open. 
They  say,  "  Conspiracies  are  formed  between  those  of  very  close  rela- 
tions."   For  the  intrusting  of  a  man's  honor,  his  all,  his  home,  his  fire- 
side, his  destiny,  his  civic  honor,  and  the  passing  plumes  and  the  broad 
epaulets  he  wore  in  battle,  to  make  a  partnership  of  that  and  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  rogue,  the  man  must  be  exceedingly  close  and  careful 
in  his  selection.    In  the  ordinary  ait'airs  of  life,  next  to  maiTyiug  your 
wife,  what  is  regarded  with  more  scruple  and  care  than  when  gentle- 
men select  for  honest  business  purposes  a  partner!    It  imports  the 
closest  friendship.    It  imports  an  agency  in  the  matter  of  a  partnership, 
that  the  partner,  though  sleeping  or  awake,  is  bound  for  the  acts  of  his 
eopartuer;  and  amongst  the  most  serious  questions  of  life  in  business  * 
is  the  selection  by  a  man  of  his  fellow-man  for  a  par4;uer,  and  we  are 
asked  here  to  believe  that  a  Senator  of  the  United  States — they  keep 
telling  us  that  he  is  that,  and  use  it  in  no  very  complimentary  phrase, 
as  to  how  he  got  here,  and  so  forth.    That  I  pass,  but  they  say  that  a 
Senator  of   the  United   States  would  take  himself  down  from  the 
niche  up  high  where  his  good  conduct  has  placed  him.      He  will 
come  down  from  confederation  with  Senators,  with  Cabinets,  with  Presi- 
dents, and  he  will  go  helter  skelter,  willy  nilly,  into  a  criminal  combination 
and  conspiracy,  trust  his  character  and  his  all,  his  fame,  the  fame  and  char> 
acter  and  standing  of  wife  and  children,  and  enter  into  a  penitentiary, 
infamous  conspiracy  to  rob  his  country's  Treasury  by  some  httle,  dirty, 
scraggy,  oli-cast  mail  route,  out  from  Bismarck  to  Tongue  River.    AYell, 
well.     And  then  he  will  do  it  openly,  and  he  will  write  out,  "  I  am  in- 
terested in  this  now.    Mr.  Frank  Wilcox.    Dear  Frank :  I  want  you  to 
see,  as  I  am  going  off" — turning  this  off  into  Bosler's  hands,  and  I  will 
show  how  little  he  had  to  do  with  it  afterwards — "  I  want  ( o  see  if  you  can 
honestly  get  up  some  expedition  or  increase  here  upon  this  matter." 
And  this  is  the  curious  state*  of  things.    I  have  watched  all  through 
and  never  did  they  show  the  semblance  of  a  meeting  of  any  of  these 
conspirators  at  the  head  center's  oflice.    Xo  man,  within  three  years, 
within  the  statute  of  limitations  of  this  conspiracy,  of  these  defend- 
ants has  been  proved  to  have  even  darkened  the  doors,  I  believe,  of 
the   Post-Office  Department  during  that  whole  conspiracy.     Of  the 
cheeks  of  these  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  thai  could  be 
traced  from  pillar  to  post,  not  one  has  had  a  finger  laid  upon  it  to 
tmce  it  to  the  hand  of  Brady.     Brother  Ker  made  this  remark  when  he 
was  upon  the  tioor.    Says  he,  "I  see  that  Mr.  Dorsey's  checks  or  his 
drafts  and  warrants  along  in  1879  clear  down  to  this  time  are  payable 
to  Hosier,  and  are  down  here  at  the  Middleton  bank."    Says  he,  "  This 
Middleton  bank  appears  to  hc-^ve  been  the  receptacle  of  all  these  funds." 
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Thank  you.  Exactly.  And  in  connection  with  it  he  made  this  iiu\A\ 
losophical  legal  remark.  Says  he,  "  It  is  vt-ry  evident  that  down  at  rbj 
hank  these  checks  and  drafts  all  pass  through.  Now,"  says  he,  "  wj 
don't  Senator  Dorset'  prove  his  innocence  and  bring  up  the  checks."  i 
the  Government  have  found  conveniently  where  everything  was,  Mw 
dleton's  is  only  a  stone's  throw  from  here,  and  they  could  have  ^itu 
down  there  and  produced  the  history  of  every  check  and  draft  payabl 
after  July,  1879,  as  the  papers  all  show,  drawn  to  Bosler  on  all  tlies 
routes.  Bosler  was  here  ready  for  an  emergency  if  anything  had  Wr 
shown  against  Senator  Dorsey  that  required  a  single  man  to  be  \>\ 
upon  the  stand  to  clear  his  escutcheon  of  a  stain.  He  \vas  here  for  tba 
They  have  eulogized  him.  They  said  in  one  of  their  remarks,  '*  Wei 
Bosler  is  an  honest  man."  Here  let  me  remark,  as  the  proof  i 
and  as  the  fact  is,  that  there  is  not  a  parti  3le  of  proof — I  wji 
speak  of  it  that  way — that  Senator  Dorsey  ever  had  one  dolh 
of  profit  or  compensation  out  of  these  scraggy  routes.  I  a.skti 
you  in  the  opening  to  pay  attention  to  the  proof.  That  is  a 
the  use  you  make  of  the  opening.  I  called  your  attention  to  the  i)i-o( 
and  defied  them  to  show  that  Senator  Dorsey  was  even  with  the  nione] 
that  he  had  spent  in  putting  service  upon  those  routes,  to  the  fact  tin* 
in  1880,  at  it«  close,  he  was  still  out  812,800.  I.  threw  it  down  by  way  c 
defiance  three  months  ago,  and  dared  them  to  the  outrance  to  take  n| 
the  gage  and  fight  out  that  proposition,  and  yet  it  is  repi-esented  ii 
all  of  this  country  that  Senator  Dorsey  is  riding  around  in  chariots  roll 
ing  on  golden  hinges  and  wheels,  and  chariots  and  doors  and  horses  aiH 
all  are  festooned  with  the  robberies  and  triumphs  and  spoils  gatheriH 
from  these  post-routes,  and  it  has  gone  abroad  to  the  country.  1  cliul 
lenged  them  right  here  to  produce  the  proof.  It  would  have  been  \)^t 
fectly  legitimate  to  have  made  some  money.  The  Government  cKh? 
not  brand  a  man  because  he  comes  and  bids  upon  their  contracti 
They  encourage  him.  Why,  they  want  their  contracts  executed  au( 
carried  out.  So  that  if  he  had  really  made  some  money,  if  he  lia^ 
made  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  honestly  I  would  be  a  spooney  a 
stand  here  and  attempt  to  apologize  for  it,  to  recognize  any  such  ne 
cessity.  I  am  not  urging  it  as  a  plea  against  anything  they  hari 
proved,  but  I  am  simply  giving  it  as  a  fact  in  the  case  when  tlies< 
noisome  statements  are  going  out,  of  the  moneys  that  they  niad« 
I  followed  them  from  the  commencement  three  months  ago,  aiK 
when  my  friend  Ker  said  "  this  Middleton  bank  down  here  plays  ai 
important  part," sa^s  he,  "1  see  that  Bosler,  and  checks,  and  every thini 
else  figure  down  there,"  then  they  should  have  been  produced.  I  inte 
one  of  two  things.  Either  they  sent  to  Middleton's,  and  got  a  blacl 
eye,  or  they  did  not  go  to  Middleton's,  and  tried  to  eke  it  out  by  innu 
endo  and  insinuation  on  a  criminal  trial.  Senator  Dorsey  has  uotbinj 
to  conceal.  He  had  nothing  to  conceal,  and  the  very  statement  tbat  \i 
made  here,  that  he  employed  persons  out  West  to  write  the  matter  uf 
in  the  papers  is  the  very  antipode  of  conspiracy.  They  say  that  yo« 
may  have  a  conspiracy  without  parties  meeting. "  Uh,  yes,  so  you  may. 
I  grant  that.  You  may  prove  it  by  circumstances.  Certainly  you  may 
But  the  circumstances  must  be  those  things  that  stand  around  a  iiiain*! 
his  own  creation.  Nobody  else  can  circumstow  or  circumstand  thew 
around  me  and  then  charge  them  as  my  circumstances.  Certainly  sow 
can  prove  it  by  circumstances.  Anything  can  be  proved  by  cii'cum 
stances.  There  is  no  use  of  quoting  learned  authorities  upon  that. 
Byron  calls  circumstances 

The  unspiritual  god  whose  touch  turns  hoje  to  dust,  atd  the  dust  we  aU  have  tn-l 
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Why,  who  doabts  the  power  of  circumstances  ?  But  the  idea  is,  that 
liis  case  is  to  be  a  mass  of  exception  to  the  ordinary  way  conspiracies 
re  proved.  First,  there  is  no  meeting ;  second,  the  original  contracts 
re  honest  and  laudable.  Third,  there  is  no  familiarity  between  the 
arties  after  the  contracts  are  made.  Again,  there  are  quarrelings  and 
nes  and  protests  upon  the  part  of  brother  Vaile,  and  other  matters. 
Lgain,  the  alleged  conspirators  quarrel  at  the  word  "go''  when  Mr. 
►orsey  and  Mr.  Vaile  come  together.  I  ask  you,  if  I  did  not  paint  that 
ruly  without  one  daub  of  extra  color,  when  I  gave  the  history  of  their 
leeting  at  the  opening  of  this  case,  at  which  some  of  our  brethren 
luj^hed;  and  I  heard  them  whispering,  "We  will  show  them  closer.'' 
heard  that  around  here.  Have  they  done  it?  And,  so  this  conspir- 
toi  lacks  spiss  tude.  Sammy  Weller,  or  Tony  and  Sam,  after  getting 
p  a  valentine,  had  a  controversy  about  circumwent  and  circumscribe, 
nd  t'le  old  man,  taking  his  pipe,  said  he  thought  circumwent  was  a 
enderer  word;  says  he,  "  May  be  it  don't  mean  more,  but  it  is  tenderer;" 
nd  so  with  me,  in  using  the  word  spissitude.  I  say  the  whole  case  lacks 
hiekness.  The  contra  proposition  of  that  is  put  affirmatively.  The 
K)y s  say,  "  It  is  too  thin."  I  utter  the  negative  of  the  i)roposition.  Con- 
pi  racy  in  open  day!  Conspiracies  surrounding  lawful  contract!  Con- 
piracy  without  the  definition !  A  politician  without  a  speech !  A  soldier 
rithout  a  battle;  and,  a  conspiracy  without  a  divide!  Just  think  of  it. 
^nd  an  open  conspiracy — a  newspaper  conspiracy.  Hear  it,  ye  heavens ! 
md  just  stop  a  minute,  oh,  earth,  that  you  may  consider  it !  A  conspir- 
icy  in  a  newspaper.  Our  friend  Zachary  Taylor  once  said,  "We  are  at 
>eace  with  all  the  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind."  If  you  want  all  the 
vorld  and  the  rest  of  mankind  to  know  of  any  deviltry  that  is  going  on, 
nst  ])at  it  in  the  remotest  and  most  obscure  newspaper  in  this  land  and 
rou  will  see  where  it  will  be  then.  Some  anti-woman's  rights  fellow  was 
:alking  about  women  and  their  carrying  news.  In  writing  a  deed  they 
s^enerally  commence,  "Know  all  men  by  these  presents,"  and  that 
Jcanip  bad  stricken  ont "  know  all  men"  and  made  it "  know  one  woman 
i)y  these  t)resents,"  and  when  the  fellow  came  to  read  it  he  says,  "What 
n  the  mischief  did  you  put  that  there  for;  the  usual  form  is,  'Know 
i\\  nioii  by  these  presents.' "  "  No  matter,"  says  he,  ''just  let  one  woman 
know  it  and  they  will  all  find  it  out."  If  you  want  anybody  to  know 
anything  about  a  conspiracy,  just  let  Senator  Dorsey  write  to  "Dear 
Frank"  to  move  the  press  and  turn  the  crank  and  let  on  the  steam 
alonjr  the  line.  How  different  that  is  from  Cicero's  denunciation  of 
Catiline.  When  we  were  school-boys — and  off  in  Ireland  schoolboy 
don't  mean  college — I  am  not  like  Walsh  who  says  he  left  college;  yes, 
aiul  nfterwards  gave  a  curious  mispronunciation  in  talking  about  allibis 
(alibis),  but  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  they  did  it  in  that  college.  In 
»<*liool-boy  days  they  used  to  rant  and  foam  of  Catiline  and  Cicero — 
fpiounqu^  tandem — and  I  don't  know  but  what  that  is  where  they  got 
tbe  idea  of  riding  tandem. 

The  Court.  That  is  true;  at  length. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  True.  As  brother  Bliss  had  horses  out  on  the  Bis- 
ffiaiiik  route  wheeling  them  \x\}  there  and  saying  only  one  horse  was 
needed  instead  of  two.  Well,  Cicero  turns  to  Catiline,  if  I  have  got  it 
riji:lit,  I  believe  Catiline  was  the  conspirator  and  Cicero  the  orator — I 
<lo  not  want  to  get  the  thing  mixed — and  he  asked  him  how  long  he  is 
to  insult  the  Senate  of  Rome  there  with  his  brazen  face,  coming  in  and 
taking  his  seat  when  he  is  really  a  conspirator  to  murder  the  consuls 
ou  the  coming  day  when  they  shall  take  their  oaths  or  appear  at  the 
sacrifice.     How  differently  he  described  conspiracy.    The  same  words 
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that  we  have  now  without  the  change  of  a  letter— conspirator.  Sa.vfi 
Catiline — this  is  a  free  translation — *'  I  know  you  my  old  boy,"  or  wonis 
to  that  effect,  "  I  have  got  the  very  secrets  of  it,  you  and  your  conjurn- 
iiones.^'^    That  is  another  name  for  conspirators. 

The  Court.  Conjuratores, 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Yes,  that  is  the  word.  !Now,  says  he,  "I  have 
penetrated  your  secrets;  I  know  the  secret  places  you  meet.  There i.^ 
no  place  in  Rome,  down  in  its  caves,  in  its  most  secret  places,  but  the 
friends  of  the  republic  will  follow  you,  and  have  reported  to  me  yonr 
midnight  cabals. 

Let  us  try  our  Ciceros  here.  Says  Bliss,  "  We  shall  show  that  Sena- 
tor Dorsey  wrote  to  *Dear  Frank.'  "  Says  he,  "Go  and  put  in  all  the 
newspapers  what  you  are  going  to  do,  openly,  publicly."  Supposing' 
Cicero  had  said,  '*  Catiline,  I  have  got  you  in  this;  I  understand  it,  and 
I  have  seen  a  letter  that  you  were  writing  about  all  your  proceedings^ 
and  what  you  are  going  to  do  published  in  the  Roman  papers.  They 
will  come  out  this  evening  in  the  Vesper  Stella^ — that  is  their  Evening 
Star  that  they  ran  there — "  or  in  the  Censor^ — that  was  the  Evening  Critic, 
for  they  couldn't  get  along  without  a  Critic — "or  in  the  0  Tempora,  O 
Mores^— that  will  do  for  the  New  York  Times.  "I  see,  sir,  that  you 
have  written  a  letter  that  will  be  noted  in  the  Times  this  evening,  and 
in  the  Star  and  in  the  Critic.  Yon  have  told  just  how  you  are  going  to 
do  it.  The  whole  plot  is  revealed,  and  it  is  to  be  out  in  the  even- 
ing papers."  Whj-,  what  a  difterent  view  the  old  Romans  had  of  con- 
spiracy. That  is  the  reason  1  told  you  at  the  opening  it  means  a  very 
secret  crime.  Men  do  not  go  and  throw  themselves  open  to  be  tracked 
in  getting  up  either  the  original  conspiracy  or  the  overt  acts  that  will 
finally  tend  to  their  conviction.  And  during  all  this,  if  it  had  not  been 
that  it  is  so  serious,  it  would  have  been  very  funny ;  if  it  were  not  that 
from  this  curious  testimony,  this  curious  development  from  the  char«:es 
of  conspiracy  that  men  are  driven  from  their  employments,  are  stranded 
and  branded,  their  credit  in  bank  broken,  no  man's  note  asked  fur  or 
regarded,  he  not  being  sought  for  in  the  business  relations  of  itfe,  with 
a  great  impending  national  charge  of  corrupt  conspiracy  hanging  over 
him.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  are  obliged  to  speak  of  it  seriously,  although 
it  has  its  absolutely  ludicrous  features  when  viewed  by  the  light  of  what 
is  necessary  to  be  proven  in  order  to  generate  even  tlie  remotest  idea  of 
the  existence  of  conspirators. 

Now,  if  the  court  please,  I  wish  to  read,  and  reading  is  very  dull,  but 
I  am  here  to  get  to  the  minds  of  the  jury  the  law  and  testimony  that  I 
deem  important  in  the  case,  and  I  find  ample  in  these  books  from 
the  judge  on  the  bench  announcing  apd  enunciating  practically  every 
principle  of  law  here  involved,  and  therefore  when  it  was  talked  about 
preparing  lofig  voluminous  charges  I  appreciated  the  remark  of  your 
honor  that  substantially  every  phase  of  the  question  had  been  passed 
upon  that  could  possibly  come  in  final  review  before  the  jury. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  dispose  of  Senator  Dorsey's  little  connection 
with  this  case  at  once,  and  perhaps  not  revert  to  it  again.  I  told  you 
in  the  opening  that  Senator  Dorsey  came  into  this  matter  by  having 
aided  and  assisted  his  brother  and  his  brother-in-law.  That  he  indorsed 
for  them  is  evidenced  by  the  receiver  of  the  (Tcrmania  Bank.  It  is  also 
evidenced  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Vaile.  Very  well.  1  told  you  further, 
that  in  1878— you  will  remember  the  service  was  to  be  put  on  in  July, 
1878.     [Turning  to  counsel  for  the  defense,]     Was  it  July  or  August  f 

Mr.  Henkle.  July. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  1st  of  Julv. 
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Mr.  McSwEENY.  The  1st  of  July,  1878.  Kow,  Senator  Dorgey,  be- 
fore July,  was  called  off  to  his  New  Mexican  possessions,  his  ranch,  his 
Inisiness  other  than  this.  As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Peck  had  had  some 
experience,  Mr.  Miner  was  a  business  man,  and  Mr.  John  Dorsey,  the 
brother  of  Stephen,  is  of  good  physique,  and  you  find  him  away  out 
West  traveling  over  mountain  and  moor  helping  to  get  this  service  on 
and  attending  to  matters.  I  say  that  each  and  all  of  them  had  found 
that  they  had  to  put  the  service  upon  the  routes,  their  checks  were  up 
and  their  bonds,  and  that  they  had  more  than  they  could  carry.  Sen- 
ator Dorsey  had  advanced  them  just  as  much  as  his  means  with  refer- 
ence to  his  other  business  would  permit. 

2now,  I  will  bring  you  to  their  testimony  to  bear  out  everything  they 
have  said.  When  they  met,  and  when  the  interviews  of  Boone,  &c., 
were  given,  when  it  was  attempted  to  be  asked  and  we  did  not  care, 
what  interest  was  there,  what  was  said  about  the  interest  of  the  parties 
in  these  respective  contracts — for  Boone  was  an  original  bidder  also, 
and  the  more  the  merrier,  the  less  the  idea  of  conspiration,  and  if  there 
was  a  conspiracy  Boone  would  be  the  man  to  know  it.  I  am  glad  he  is 
one  of  the  contractors.  I  am  glad  he  is  one  of  their  witnesses.  But 
his  honor  remarked,  speaking  to  us,  "Gentlemen,  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  this  testimony  before  the  conspiracy  is  simply  competent  for 
this  purpose,  to  show  the  business  relations  between  the  i)arties,  to 
show  that  men  are  members  we  would  go  back  to  their  cradle.  In  that 
lijjfht  3'ou  may  look  at  what  passed  between  them.  But  as  to  the  par- 
.tifular  interest  that  each  had,  you  may  pass  that,  for  it  is  of  no  moment 
or  of  no  importance.^'  You  remember  that.  But  we  did  not  stop  there. 
When  you  come  down  to  1878,  Mr.  Dorsey  is  about  goiug  away.  Con- 
gress was  through  its  sessions,  perhaps — yes,  I  guess  it  was.  He  was 
going  away. 

Now  I  come  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Boone,  and  it  speaks  better  than 
any  elaboration  that  I  could  give  it.  You  have  to  go  over  a  good  many 
pages  to  get  to  what  a  witness  said,  for  some  of  these  gentlemen — I  wa« 
not  among  them — had  a  great  deal  to  say  upon  questions  as  they  came 
up,  and  you  have  to  travel  over  a  great  deal  of  argumentation  to  get  at 
the  thing : 

The  CofRT.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  forget  that  the  present  inquiry  relates  to  the 
perio*!  of  time  behind  the  23d  of  May,  1879.  The  inquiry  you  were  prosecuting  is  as 
to  the  personal  relations  that  existed  at  this  time  between  the  several  members  of 
this  alleged  conspiracy,  the  defendants  in  this  case.  The  inquiry  is  not  as  to  Iheir 
i*everal  interests  in  the  several  contracts.  We  are  not  going  into  that.  The  only  re- 
lation which  the  history  of  that  period  has  to  the  history  of  the  subsequent  period  to 
which  the  indictment  relates  is  in  regard  to  the  personal  relations  between  these 
]>arties.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to  inipiire  as  to  the  several  interests,  or 
parts  of  interest,  which  belong  to  these  several  parties  in  these  numerous  contracts 
nuder  the  Government.  That  is  not  the  subject  we  are  inquiring  about.  We  can  ascer- 
tain what  their  peroonal  relations  were  without  inciuiriug  what  were  their  several 
interests  under  the  contract.  It  is  to  the  personal  relation  that  I  wish  to  confine  the 
testimony. 

Again.    Mr.  Boone  is  being  examined  by  Mr.  IngersoU : 

Q.  Were  they  the  persons  comprising  what  you  call  the  partnership  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
there  were  two  partners. 

That  "  two  ^  I  think  is  a  misprint.    But  no  matter : 

Q.  But  they  were  the  persons? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  no  other  persons  that  you  know  off — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Now,  then,  as  far  as  you  know,  at  the  time  of  which  you  are  speaking,  while 
thej<e  bids  were  being  put  in.  and  these  proposals,  and  while  ycm  were  sending  out  to 
get  information  so  ihat  yon  could  bid,  knowing  what  you  were  doing  at  that  time,  S. 
W.  Dorsey  had  no  interest  whatever  in  these  contracts,  so  far  as  you  Know  ? 
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That  is  the  question : 

A.  He  uever  expressed  to  me  that  lie  bad  any  interest. 
Q.  You  never  knew  that  he  had  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Again,  from  page  1450 : 

Q.  Dorsey  said  to  you  that  he  was  never  interested  in  this  ? — A.  He  was  interested 
in  behalf  of  his  brother  and  brother-in-law. 

Again,  on  page  1448.  You  can  tell  wheu  a  question  or  an  answer 
comes  without  my  saying  question  and  answer.    You  understand  that: 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  the  partnership  or  combination  ? — A.  My  recollection  is  that 
it  was  some  time  in  August. 

Q.  Of  what  year! — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

Q.  How  came  j'ou  to  leave  it  ?— A.  These  contracts  were  to  begin  on  the  1st  of  July, 
and  the  securing  of  the  Tongue  River  route  absorbed  an  immense  amount  of  money, 
and  we  bad  several  long  routes  in  the  West  that  we  were  not  able  to  sublet  at  all,  on 
account  o^  the  combination  of  the  contractors,  who  were  determined  that  the  routes 
should  not  be  started ;  and  even  where  they  were  started  the  subcontractors  woe 
bought  off. 

Bv  Mr.  Ingkrsoll  : 

Q.  You  mean  by  other  contractors? — A.  Yes,  sir.  General  Brady  sent  for  me  and 
said,  "  These  routes  are  down  and  if  they  are  not  lifted  by  the  15th  of  August  I  will 
declare  you — 

Without  respect  of  person ;  that  is  my  interjection — 

failing  contractors  and  award  them  up.''  John  W.  Dorsey  was  then  at  Bismarck, 
workiug  on  that  route,  and  Miner — I  don't  know  where  he  was — I  think  he  was  out 
West.    I  called  on  Mr.  Dorsey  and  told  him  what  General  Brady  had  said. 

This  was  before  the  service  was  put  on  in  1878 : 

"Well,"  he  said, frankly,  "I  have  let  John  W.  Dorsey  have  all  the  money  I  can  let 
him  have,  and  unless  you  can  lind  somebody  that  can  go  in  and  lift  you  out  I  can't 
help  you.'.' 

He  farther  states  the  position  that  he  was  in  with  regard  to  his 
friends. 

The  Foreman.  [Mr.  Dickson.]  Whose  testimony  are  j'ou  reading 
from  f 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  This  is  Boone's.  He  said  something  of  some 
frifuds,  about  his  having  friends  in  !New  York  who  were  upon  his  bonds. 
I  can  state  it  to  you  generally.  He  said  that  they  would  be  declaimed 
or  rather  that  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  be  interefered  with 
by  the  department  as  being  in  default,  and  it  would  aHect  them  and 
break  them  up  probably  in  some  contracts  that  they  had,  to  have  their 
other  contracts  on  which  they  were  boudsmen  dishonored.  He  says 
these  considerations  determined  him  and  he  felt  the  irritation  and  incon- 
venience both  to  himself  and  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  his  friends, 
and  he  went  out.  Then  the  other  testimony  follows  that  I  read  befoi-e, 
**In  all  these  interviews  did  Senator  Dorsey  ever  say  or  intimate  what 
interest  he  hadf  This  was  the  Government  witness.  "Yes;  he  said 
that  he  was  interested  for  his  brother  and  his  brother-in-law,-'  and  he 
said  here — this  was  long  before  July.  Y^ou  have  been  told  what  Brady 
sail  I.  Now,  if  therr*.  was  any  combination,  any  understanding  why  did 
not  Senator  Dorsey  give  a  nudge  to  a  coconspirator?  "Never  mind. 
Ne\  er  mind.  It  is  all  right.  I  will  fix  that."  No ;  but  he  said  frankly, 
"]\lr.  Boone,  1  tell  you  I  have  let  tbem  have  Jill  the  money  I  can.'' 
Mii.i*r  had  gone,  Jobn  W.  Dorsey  had  gone,  and  Brady  was  sending 
word  that  the  game  was  up.  Now,  what  did  Senator  Dorsey,  this  chief 
of  the  conspirators,  do  f    John  \V.  Dorsey  and  Miner  both  gone;  not  one 
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of  them  here.  He  did  not  bother  himself  about  it.  He  did  not  know 
when  Boone  went  out  or  care  anything  about  it ;  that  is  I  suppose  he 
wouM  like  to  have  seen  his  brother  and  brother-in-law  provided  for,  and 
probably  friend  Boone,  for  Senator  Dorsey  has  a  heart  that  would 
throb  in  unison  for  and  with  the  interests  of  a  friend.  Said  he, 
*^1  can't  help  it.  I  have  other  matters  to  attend  to.  I  am  not  going 
to  the  department."  Why  didn't  he  go  up  and  even  see  Brady  ?  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  any  such  proof.  He  goes  off  about  his  business. 
Now,  up  to  this  time  he  had  advanced  his  brother,  Miner,  and  Peck, 
his  notes,  that  is,  he  had  loaned  them  his  credit  in  bank.  They  had  got 
the  notes  discounted,  and  Miner  had  drawn  some  drafts  anticipatory  of 
service  that  was  to  be  performed.  You  know  how  it  is  in  bank.  They 
take  the  note  and  stick  a  pin  through  the  note  and  the  collateral  and 
lay  them  away  in  a  drawer.  He  thought  he  was  safe  enough.  He  took 
the  best  security  he  could  get,  and  went  off  about  his  business.  Then 
in  August,  1S78,  you  have  the  combination  or  the  coming  in  of  Mr. 
Vaile.  You  have  heard  the  instrument  read  in  which  Miner,  by  virtue 
of  powers  of  attorney  from  Peck  and  John  W.  Dorsey,  made  the  con- 
tract that  I  will  not  take  your  time  again  to  read,  for  it  has  been  read 
and  reread.  This  was  August  10,  1878,  or  somewhere  along  there. 
The  time  ha<l  been  extended  at  Mr.  Vaile's  request.  Vaile  was  an  old 
contractor,  and  he  and  Miner  and  these  others  had  formed  a  j)artner- 
sliip  to  go  in  and  stock  and  run  these  routes.  Mr.  Vaile  was  the  moneyed 
man.  His  counsel  told  you  in  the  early  part  of  the  case  that  up  to  the 
time  he  had  been  in  a  few  mouths  he  had  pledged  his  credit  and 
raised  money  to  the  extent  of  tifty-ttve  or  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
dollars.  You  know  by  this  time  it  is  no  trifling  thing  to  put 
those  routes  on.  Now  where  was  Mr.  Dorsey?  He  was  off  in 
July  and  August.  The  great  point  is  made  that  Mr.  Vaile  went 
to  Mr.  Brady.  Mr.  Miner  had  gone  to  him  and  had  received  a 
rebuff  and  a  cold  reply.  Mr.  Vaile  told  him  that  he  thought  as  he 
had  had  a  thousand  contracts,  as  he  told  you  upon  the  stand,  and 
every  one  of  the  thousand  honestly  performed,  he  might  know  some- 
thijig  about  it.  That  gentleman,  whose  appearance  is  good  for  a  thou- 
€  uul  i>ounds,  took  the  stand  and  told  you  "  The  man  that  finds  a  dirty 
dollar  sticking  to  my  fingers  or  a  dirty  deed  done  with  the  Government 
ill  all  the  thousand  contracts  cannot  come  forward.  *  I  throw  down  the 
gage  and  dare  them  to  prove  it.  Never  mind  about  tliis  case.  Never 
mind  this  indictment.  Prove  that  I  ever  did  a  dirty  or  a  dishonorable 
thing  to  the  Government,  who  is  paying  me  its  money  in  return  for  the 
service  that  I  have  honestly  performed.''  So  that  when  Vaile  speaks 
I  give  you  notice  that  I  believe  Vaile.  He  does  not  come  crusted  over 
with  indictments.  He  comes  a  free  man  from  the  free  West.  He  is 
known,  known  at  the  department,  and  known  honorably.  They  make 
a  great  point  about  him.  He  said:  ** Brother  Miner,  I  know  Brady  is 
gruif  enough."  It  is  enough  to  make  a  man  gruff  with  nine  thousimd  niail 
nuites,  oceans  of  jackets ;  that,  if  nothing  else.  Each  jacket  they  make  a 
suit  out  of.  They  are  trying  to  make  a  lawsuit  out  of  a  jacket.  There 
was  a  fellow  once  came  to  an  Irish  lawyer  and  says  he :  "  Mr.  Lawyer, 
there  was  a  man  stole  my  jacket,  and  I  want  to  sue  him."  The  Irish  law- 
yer says:  "Patrick,  you  can  never  make  a  suit  out  of  a  jacket."  Now, 
a  jacket  is  enough  here  for  suits.  Here  are  thousands  of  them.  Well, 
Mr.  Brady  was  gruff.  He  did  not  know  Miner,  perhaps.  Thereupon 
thin  gentleman  goes  in  and  says,  "Now,.  Brady,  if  you  do  throw  this 
thing  down,  the  next  highest  man" — or  the  next  lowest,  whichever  it 
iji— "will  take  it  up,  and  by  the  time  that  you  get  through  with  that 
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formality,  the  lettings  or  «nDythinff  of  that  kind,  and  new  contracts  and 
all  that  machinery,  it  will  take  still  more  time.  A  little  indulgence 
will  really  be  a  benefit  to  the  Government  and  you  will  get  this  service 
on  quicker."  May  a  man  do  that  and  not  go  to  the  penitentiary  !  Let  us 
stop.  The  circumstances  must  be  such  as  are  consistent  with  guilt  and 
wholly  inconsistent  with  any  other  hypothesis.  Now,  can  a  man  safe 
from  the  penitentiary  step  in  and  say,  "  Mr.  Brady,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  I 
am  an  old  contractor.  1  know  how  these  things  are,  perhaps,  even  l)et- 
ter  than  you  do.  If  you  go  to  having  this  thing  thrown  up  and  go 
through  your  machinery  and  the  formality  of  your  service,  you  will  lose 
time  and  will  not  get  the  service  on  as  quickly  as  if  you  give  a  little  in- 
dulgence to  these  men,"  A  man  may  do  that  in  this  free  country'  with- 
out being  indicted  as  a  felon!  Just  think  of  it.  This,  with  the  omi- 
nous finger  of  brother  Bliss,  was  a  circumstance,  a  circumstance  incon- 
sistent with  innocence  and  whollyconsistent  with  guilt.  "Chops  and 
tomato  sauce,  again  !"  Now,  Mr.  Dorsey,  the  Senator,  went  off  to  the 
Southwest  and  he  comes  back  liere  at  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  De- 
cember, 1878,  for  that  was  his  last  session.  In  the  mean  time,  if  I  an> 
correct,  the  subcontract  arrangement,  by  the  suggestion  of  Brady,  had 
been  incor]>orated  into  and  formed  a  part  of  tlie  machinery  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Before  that  there  was  no  protection  to  the  subcontractor.  An 
assignment  was  not  regarded  at  all.  A  subcontractor,  as  I  told  yow 
before,  can  place  his  subcontract  on  file;  and  I  repeat  in  the  closing 
part  of  my  duty  in  this  case  what  I  said  in  my  opening,  that  there  was  a 
reform  that  will  stand  as  a  monument  in  favor  of  Tom  Brady  when  all 
his  accusers  shall  be  relegated  to  ol)sc,urity.  A  reform  adopted  and  in- 
corporated into  the  i>ostai  service  that  protects  the  driver  in  his  faroft* 
home;  that  makes  the  subcontractor  safe  against  the  rascality  and  <le- 
fault  and  insolvency  of  his  superior  contractors;  makes  him  safe  out  in 
the  mountains,  in  the  valleys,  three  thousand  miles  away,  four  thousand 
miles  away,  more  than  across  the  ocean's  breadth  By  this  device  of 
Mr.  Brady  the  subcontractor  is  in  safety,  and  receives  the  guarantee  of 
the  Government  to  protect  him.  Now,  by  the  time  Senator  Dorsey  had 
come  back  this  new  thing  had  become  in  vogue,  and  Mr.  Vaile,  as  a 
business  man,  seeing  that  he  had  made  large  adv'ances,  looked  to  his 
own  interests,  lookecj  to  them  as  he  thought  well,  and  the  more  he  saw 
through  them,  and  the  more  friction  it  produced,  the  more  anti-conspiracy 
there  is  in  this  ease.  Consi)irators  nutst  move  together  in  infamous 
unity  and  in  criminal  confederation.  Now,  then,  he  comes  back  and  goes 
down  to  the  bank.  He  had  left  his  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
whatever  he  had  advanced — the  amount  is  immaterial,  for  the  principle 
is  the  same— and  he  found  these  anticipatory  drafts  of  Mr.  Miner  no 
more  than  so  much  blank  paper.  They  were  no  longer  anj-  security. 
Why  ?  By  the  regulations  Mr.  Vaile  put  his  subcontracts  on 'file,  and 
they  were  all  bills  of  sale  upon  the  main  contract.  They  are  like 
these  little  mortgages  or  bills  of  sale  that  you  tile  that  give  you  prefer- 
ence and  a  lien.  Thereupon  friction  was  produced  between  these  i>ar- 
ties.  Now,  then,  for  a  moment  let  us  contemplate  this  matter.  Mr. 
Senator  Dorsey  is  a  chief  conspirator,  is  he  f  Indeed  !  How  does  he 
attend  to  his  iiiterests  ?  Boone  sounded  the  alarm  to  him,  ''Brady  is 
going  to  stop  this  thing.  He  says  they  must  put  on  the  service  or  he 
will  make  them  throw  it  down  and  have  somebody  else  take  it  up. 
Says  the  Senator,  "I  have  done  all  I  can.  Paddle  your  own  canoe. 
I  might  here  say  that  it  was  just  ab(mt  as  the  Senator  had  predicted^ 
that  there  was  more  trouble  in  it  than  profit,  and  only  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced persons  with  immense  cai»ital  can  make  it  go.    This  chief 
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couspirator  did  not  go  to  Brady.  He  went  about  his  business ;  and 
Miner,  not  his  brother,  nor  Peck,  his  brother-in-law,  but  Miner  joins 
teams  with  Vaile,  and  having  the  powers  of  attorney  in  his  pocket 
makes  his  own  contract,  sells  out,  transfers,  and  disposes  of  all  that 
property  concerning  which  Senator  Dorsey  knew  no  more  before  his 
return  than  you  Mr.  Foreman  knew  at  that  time.  Do  you  believe  that 
now!  Am  I  right!  Just  let  us  stick  a  pin  in  there.  Is  that  true!  Is 
it  not  then  a  singular  position  'for  a  chief  conspirator!  Not  even  his 
brother,  John  W.,  nor  Peck,  but  Miner  is  here  with  the  powers  of  at- 
torney, and  he  goes  around  and  says,  "Where  can  I  do  something 
to  get  this  thing  started,  and  not  have  us  all  declared  failiug  con- 
tractors or  our  bondsmen  ruined!''  The  first  that  Senator  Dorsey 
knew  of  it  after  his  return  from  the  Southwest  was  this.  Well,  in 
that  contract  it  is  provided  that  the  advances  already  made  to  these 
men  to  assist  them  shall  be  sacredly  paid  and  taken  care  of.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  there  shall  be  no  profits  divided  between  these  ])arties  until 
the  advances  were  paid,  and  if  the  first  quarter  did  not  pay  it  all  it  was 
to  be  paid  pro  rata,  they  were  to  take  as  much  as  was  required  to  pay 
their  men  and  get  along,  and  to  keep  pro  rataing  and  paying  oif  that 
indebtedness.  That  they  had  a  right  to  do,  and  they  ought  to  do  as 
honest  men.  These  matters  of  anticipatory  drafts,  &c.,  were  common 
subjects  of  commerce.  Banks  would  advance  upon  them  and  finally 
find  some  routes  thrust  upon  them.  Why,  Mr.  Walsh  said  that  he  was 
no  more  a  contractor  than  you  were  in  original  design.  He  says  he 
ke])t  advancing  men  that  came  in  there,  and  lo,  and  behold,  he  found 
himself  in  a  position  to  have  the  whole  thing  turned  over  to  him.  The 
only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  take  the  route  and  pay  himself  for  the  ad- 
vances made.  These  matters  were  subjects  of  commerce  and  merchandise 
aiound  the  city.  Now,  Mr.  Dorsey  comes  back  and  says,  "Yes,  I  see 
that  is  in  the  contract  an<l  that  is  all  very  well,  but  I  thought  I  was 
securer  than  that.  I  don't  like  this.''  He  may  have  said,  "I  see 
a  subcontract  that  leaves  me  at  the  mercy  of  Vaile.  and  Miner. 
Vaile  and  Miner's  interests  are  blended.  I  see  there  is  going 
to  be  a  moving  oft'  from  John  and  Peck  and  I  don't  like  this. 
Those  poor  fellows  have  used  a  year  or  so  of  their  life  out 
there  in  the  West,  and  they  have  used  their  own  little  fortunes 
and  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  mine.  I  know  you  have  provided 
for  paying  me,  but  you  have  also  taken  into  your  own  hands  Mr.  Vaile 
and  Miner,  and  esi)ecially  Vaile,  this  whole  matter.  It  leaves  me  at 
your  mercy.  Is  that  exactly  on  the  square !  Is  that  the  way  you  would 
treat  a  banker  or  anybody  else  who  had  gone  into  the  service  while  you 
were  reaping  the  benefit  of  it  f  I  have  come  back  here  and  don't  like 
the  way  my  securities  are  being  changed.  I  went  away  thinking  that  at 
least  I  was  secure,  but  things  have  changed  in  a  way  I  don't  like.  John 
ought  to  have  something  for  his  year  and  interests.  That  is  worth  some- 
thing. Here  is  poor  Peck,  the  wounded  soldier,  the  consumptive  man 
broken  down  carrying  the  banner  of  his  country  through  the  red  fiehls 
of  war,  and  his  wife,  my  wife's  sister,  that  I  know  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  or  a  vear  or  two  will  be  a  widow  on  our  hands.  I  do  not  like 
this.''  Tbey  come  together  then  in  1879  and  they  say  there  ought  to  be 
some  kind  of  fair  work  about  this.  John  would  stand  anything,  lie  is 
a  good  soul  simply  fit  to  go  on  under  the  lead  of  somebody  and  to  do  some 
work  and  do  it  faithfully  and  do  it  well.  Peck  should  not  lose.  Tlioy 
have  all  got  some  interest  in  this.  "  It  is  worth  something.  I  will  ad- 
vance some  money  and  then  I  want  enough  of  these  contracts  or  some- 
thing by  way  of  security  to  me,  I  don't  care  much  how.    Fix  it  up.''    So 
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they  went  and  drew  lots  and  Vaile  assumed -the  payment  of  those  debts 
<iowii  there  at  the  bank  and  Senator  Dorsey  paysand  he  advances  to  John 
something  for  his  interest  and  his  loss  of  time,  thinking  that  he  can 
work  out  for  his  brother  and  his  brother-in-law  and  his  then  almost 
widow  something  for  a  rainy  day.  Thereupon  this  change  is  made  and 
a  few  of  these  little  contracts  thrown  out  by  lot  as  the  interest  of  John 
Dorsey  and  Peck  are  turned  over  and  Senator  Dorsey  a^^tumed  the  re- 
sponsibility and  for  the  first  time  appeal  es  in  them.  Then  he  simply 
writes  a  letter  to  Wilcox  and  another  little  letter  or  so  to  Josei)h,  and 
after  about  three  weeks  the  hand  of  Senator  Dorsey  is  not  in  the 
matter  at  all.  He  only  draws,  I  believe,  the  first  quarter's  pay,  or  he 
did  not  draw  that.  It  is  sim^ily  deposited  down  here  to  see  that  the 
drafts  are  paid  and  the  liabilities  arranged  for.  The  sheet  that  I  have 
here  prepared  shows  that  clear  on  down  from  the  fourth  payment  of 
1879  Bosler  drew  the  pay  on  the  routes.  He  sent  for  his  friend  Bosler 
and  turned  them  over  to  him,  and  said,  "  Run  them ;  do  anything  you 
can  with  them.  See  if  you  can  paj'  your  own  way.  Get  it  out  of  con- 
fusion. Do  the  best  you  can."  Vaile  was  responsible  for  the  Germania 
debt,  the  receiver  of  the  bank  came  here  and  confirmed  all  th^t,  and 
showed  the  substituted  paper  of  Vaile,  wherein  he  agrees  to  pay  the 
Dorsey  debt.  The  bank  never  let  go  of  anything.  They  also  had 
Dorsey's  name  at  the  bottom,  and  Dorsey  said  then,  "  Give  me  up  my 
notes."  "  No,  the  bank  is  going  to  hold  all,  as  much  as  they  are  going 
to  hold  Vaile  and  the  original  security."  Then  if  you  have  looked  at 
the  paper  you  will  remember  it  looks  as  if  there  was  a  sudden  dash. 
^'  Then  if  I  am  not  released,  off  with  my  name.  Vaile  stands  for  it  and 
if  you  are  going  to  hold  my  notes  also  a«  security  off  comes  my  name." 
The  name  is  stricken  off.  Now,  from  that  day  on  I  challenge  these 
gentlemen  respectfully — I  would  not  do  it  in  any  other  way — to  place 
their  finger  upon  an  item  of  testimony  that  shows  the  handling  of  a  sin- 
gle dollar  by  Senator  Dorsej',  by  way  of  profit  or  otherwise,  from  that 
time  to  this,  show  where  we  conspired  or  handed  over  any  money  to  any- 
body ;  show  where  anybody  ever  paid  us  any  money  on.  their  contract 
from  that  day  to  this.  Mr.  Vaile,  what  do  you  say  ?  Says  he,  "  From 
1879  up  to  1882,  in  June,  I  never  saw  Senator  Dorsey.  I  ne  /er  had  a 
word  of  correspondence  with  him  directly  or  indirectly."  All  the  cor- 
respondence he  ever  had  about  him  was  in  a  letter  written  in  1880  to  the 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  he  was  complaining  of  the  Jennings 
route,  and  stating  why  a  fine  should  not  be  put  upon  him  for  a  period 
before  he  put  on  the  service  or  became  interested  in  the  route.  In  that 
he  complains  of  Senator  Dorsey.  Says  he,  ''  I  believe  Senator  Dorsey 
to  be  insolvent.  I  am  good.  Any  man  that  sues  me  and  gets  a  judg- 
ment can  collect  it.  I  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  department  to  remit 
or  to  do  me  justice  in  the  matter  of  this  fine."  Says  he,  <*  Take  no- 
body's word."  This  is  funny  conduct  for  a  conspirator  and  funny  talk 
going  to  the  auditor,  where  it  would  immediately  go  around  to  Brady. 
*^Take  no  man's  word.  Let  me  have  a  chance  to  have  a  hearing  in 
court."  This  is  the  talk  of  a  conspirator !  A  man  says  to  a  department, 
**  I  ask  an  investigation  of  everything  connected  with  this  matter ;  I  can 
go  Into  court  and  can  make  my  defense  and  can  make  my  claim.  Do 
give  me  a  chance  to  explain  to  the  world  why  these  remissions  should  be 
made,  and  why  this  money  should  not  be  taken  from  me."  Was  ever 
conspiracy  like  this  ?  And  this  is  another  of  those  circumstances  that 
1  suppose  are  inconsistent  with  innocence  and  wholly  reconcilable  with 
guilt.  That  a  man  cannot  ask  an  appeal  to  the  courts  without  being 
guilty  of  conspiracy.  Yet  of  such  stuff  is  the  dream  of  this  prosecu- 
tion made. 
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Baseless  as  the  fabric  of  a  vision  it  melts  at  the  touch  of  the  Ithnreal  spear  of  reason ,. 
and  passes  far  from  the  memory  of  man. 

This  is  the  conduct  of  Vaile.  This  is  the  conspirator  that  never  saw 
us  from  1879  until  1882,  when  we  met  as  defendants  at  your  bar.  Then^ 
Mr.  Vaile,  did  you  ever  pay  us  any  money  ?  "Why,'' with  a  gesture  that 
they  make  some  fun  of — each  fellow  has  his  own  peculiarities — "  no,  sir ;. 
not  that  I  know  of;  not  that  I  am  aware  of."  Mr.  Ker  made  that  gfest- 
ure  pretty  well.  With  a  little  practice  I  am  sure  he  would  do  it  still 
better. 

Mr.  Ker,  It  does  not  look  very  graceful. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  It  was  not  very  graceful.  It  looked  like  sweeping 
out  the  confounded  trash  of  the  case  though.  It  was  a  sort  of  rhetorical 
pause.  Well,  now,  it  is  really  hard  to  talk  seriously  about  this  concern* 
Hamlet  speaks  something  about  mirth  in  funerals.  It  is  perhaps  un- 
seemly in  me,  as  the  corpse  passes  by,  the  body  for  funeral,  that  I  should 
indulge  in  mirth  in  these  obsequies ;  but  I  cannot  help  it.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  mischief  in  me  that  will  up,  but  I  have  been  trying  to  anchor 
and  to  be  as  serious  as  I  possibly  can.  But  to  talk  about  the  chief  con- 
spirator going  oif  about  his  business  and  these  men  disposing  of  the 
property  just  as  they  did  and  never  touching  anything  concerning  it 
since!  They  made  no  false  affidavits,  did  nothing  that  was  dishonor- 
able, and  nothing  calling  for  proof  at  his  hands.  Now,  then,  sir,  just 
suppose  a  person  would  bring  in  to  me  that  testimony.  Supposing  i)or- 
sey  would  say,  "Xow  they  are  through.  !Now,  Mac,^  what  shall  we  do^ 
where  shall  we  begin?"  "Begin  ?  I  do  not  know."  "Shall  we  begin  at 
those  contracts ? "  "  Why,  Boone  told  us  all  about  tliat."  "Shall  I  show 
where  I  was?"  "Well;  nobody  has  shown  that  you  were  jiny  place 
within  fifty  feet  or  .a  thousand  miles  of  these  transactions."  "Shall  I 
show  that  I  did  not  get  any  corrupt  money  ?  "  "  Nobody  says  you  did.'^ 
"  Well,  shall  I  show  that  I  did  not  pay  any!"  "Nobody  says  you  did." 
And,  I  submit,  Philadelphia  lawyers,  proverbially,  are  the  sharpest ;  and 
it  has  passed  into  proverb,  "it  would  bother  a  Philadelphia  lawyer," 
Therefore,  I  say,  that  if  I  would  go  over  to  Philadelphia,  and  go  around 
the  officers  and  ask  them,  "Please  to  tell  me  where  to  begin  to  fight  un- 
substantial shadows,"  I  do  not  know  anybody  that  would  make  a  sen- 
sible response  except,  "Let  the  shadows  fiit."  There  is  nothing  more 
intellectually  straining  than  to  strike  at  unsubstantial  ghostlike  shad- 
ows in  a  lawsuit.  Will  some  gentleman  please  to  tell  me  where  they 
stepped  even  upon  our  coat-tail  to  make  even  the  semblance,  an  Irish 
row.  Who  is  it !  Where  is  it  ?  Who  touched  us  ?  Who  shall  we  strike  t 
What  testimony  shall  we  meetf  And  the  wild  echoes  tiying  only  re- 
X)eat  the  question.  Can  you  tell,  gentlemen  !  When  you  go  to  your  jury 
room,  is  the  only  way  you  can  speak.    Talk  of  this  ca«e. 

Well,  now  let  us  see  about  Senator  Dorsey.  Well,  what  about  him? 
When  did  he  conspire!  Where  did  he  conspire!  Crime  must  have  a 
birth.  It  must  be  cradled.  There  must  be  a  place  fixed  in  its  legal 
history.  There  must  bfe  a  time  even  when  conspiracy  was  born,  else 
no  statute  of  limitations  would  ever  date  or  run  from  it.  It  cannot  go 
along  floating  in  the  clouds.  Overt  acts  may,  but  overt  acts  are  mere 
adjuncts,  mere  evidential  matters  so  to  speak  almost,  that  reflect 
back,  after  all,  upon  the  history  of  conspiracy.  To  be  sure,  we 
must  also  prove  an  overt  act.  But  outside  of  that,  illustrate  it  in  the 
common  law.  All  acts  are  merely  evidential  in  their  nature.  I  care  not. 
The  court  is  right.  Yon  may  commence  at  one  end  or  the  other.  I 
think  that  is  right,  and  that  is  common  sense.  There  is  no  technicality 
about  it  and  I  am  not  standing  here  to  urge  any  technicals  being  pro- 
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claimed.  Brother  j^liss  said  that  the  defendants  were  atteoiptiug  to 
escape  on  technicalities.  That  is  not  very  good  talk  for  a  criiuiaal  law- 
yer prosecuting  a  defendant.  The  technicalities  are  the  barricades  of 
freedom  for  the  citizen.  It  is  flippant  newspaper  talk.  It  is  not  lawyer 
talk  for  the  prosecuting  officer  of  the  Government  to  turn  to  a  defendant 
and  say^  "You  are  urging  a  technicality."  Why  do  you  not  let  in  hear- 
say testimony  then!    What  is  the  difference  whether  John  Jones  comes 

hereandsaysheheardJohnBrownsa;  that  John  Smith  said, "Hold 

on."  "Oh,  you  are  technical,  are  you  ?"  Why,  the  pathway  of  a  citizen's 
freedom  is  lined  with  that  kind  of  technicality.  They  are  banners  that 
are  hung  out,  it  is  the  aegis  that  protects  him.  Technicality!  Technical- 
ity !  You  may  use  it  in  whatever  odious  sense  you  please.  If  there  is  a 
right  hidden  beneath  the  technicality,  the  court  itself,  sua  spontej  would 
urge  it  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner  if  his  counsel  were  iguorant,  or  stupid,  or 
regardless  of  his  client's  rights  and  was  quietly  letting  it  pass. 

Now,  I  say,  and  I  repeat,  will  you  please  to  tell  me  when  Senator 
Dorsey  conspired,  where  he  conspired,  what  he  conspired  about?  And 
let  me  here  reduce  it  to  this  kind  of  illustration.  Supposing  we  were 
to  say,  if  your  honor  please — you  may  appropriate  the  proof  and  con- 
sider the  case  on  the  civil  side  of  your  court.  Supposing  you  say  to 
the  judge,  "  Xow,  judge,  you  have  heard  all  this.  You  may  charge  the 
jury  that  they  may  turn  this  from  a  criminal  into  a  civil  trial,  and  make 
Dorsey  pay  back  to  the  Government  every  dollar  that  he  had  improp- 
erly got."  Come  now.  I  am  going  to  change  it  to  a  civil  suit  where 
you  may  have  just  merely  the  preponderance  of  evidence.  It  need  not 
be  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  at  all.  Now  you  go  out.  If  we  are  a 
corrupt  villain  and  have  got  money  from  the  Government,  you  may  put 
your  finger  on  it,  can  you  not  ?  If  you  can  civilly,  a  fortiori^  how  much 
stronger  must  you  criminally.  Now,  then,  if  you  are  going  to  make  up 
a  civil  issue — the  court  has  told  us  we  can't  get  along  criminally.  Just 
get  along  civilly.  Let  us  see.  Let  us  state  an  account.  "  Senator 
Dorsey  in  account  with  his  country,  debtor  to  so  much  corrupt  fund  that 
he  took  that  he  ought  to  pay  back."  What  money  ?  We  are  stating 
your  account.  WLat  did  he  take  that  he  ought  to  pay  back,  and  he 
will  pay  it.  Apply  this  testimony  and  show  me  on  your  oaths  and  yoiu' 
honor  what  dollar  has  he  that  he  ought  to  pay  back.  When  did  he 
get  it !  Calculate  the  interest  from  it  ?  Do  you  see  !  Even  if  it  were 
a  civil  suit  for  the  recovery  of  monej'. 

Apply  it  to  Vaile.  The  United  States  Government  in  account  with 
Vaile.  Debtor  to  what  f  To  about  815,000  of  fines  and  penalties,  as  to 
which  he  waited  until  Brady  went  out,  until  under  more  favoring  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  a  better  tempered  man,  more  congenial  to  him,  he 
could  ask  their  remission  and  save  his  pocket.  We  are  making  out  your 
account.  Vaile  debtor  to  what?  Miner  debtor  to  what?  Rerdell 
debtor  to  what  ?  Come,  gentlemen,  and  as  brother  Bliss  has  dug  down 
into  the  dead  soldier's  grave,  bring  up  Peck,  seat  him  in  his  shroud,  and 
even  deal  with  the  dead  and  send  out  the  account  to  the  widow  and  she 
will  clear  his  honor  and  his  name  from  a  stain,  and  will  go  begging 
from  door  to  door  and  pay  back  to  this  Government  a  single  dollar  even 
over  his  grass-grown  grave  that  you  may  find  against  him.  Send  your 
bill  out  to  the  world.  Pass  the  bills  around,  fix  them  up.  There  is 
money  in  it.  There  are  millions  in  it.  Get  a  subcontract  and  go  it  ou 
the  halves.  What  nonsense,  what  trash  that  they  could  not  support 
a  civil  suit  on  for  a  single  dollar,  but  think  by  jumble,  by  circumstance, 
that  tender  word — when  they  ever  ran  short  for  any  proof,  with  the  pro- 
foundness of  an  owl,  which  means  wisdom,  no  disresi>ect  to  the  owl — 
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they  say  circumstance.  Hush-h-h-b.  Whenever  they  are  hard  run 
they  throw  in  circarastance.  Then  they  look.  Then  they  will  say  cir- 
cumstance. You  are  not  going  to  get  oflf  Mr.  Government  that  way. 
I  want  your  circumstance. 

Again.  I  am  going  to  have  you  in  that  same  civil  suit  state  an  ac- 
connt  for  Tom  Brady.  Tom  Brady  debtor  to  what  and  when  and 
where  t  When  does  your  interest  commence  f  Whose  money  did  he 
get  of  these  defendents  f  Gentlemen*,  I  told  you  when  we  opened,  and 
you  begin  to  see  now  why  I  uttered  my  weary  words  to  you.  You  see 
what  J  meant  when  I  said  that  no  man  should  be  convicted  without  proof 
of  corruption,  as  repeated  by  his  honor  here  in  words  that  will  live  in 
this  record,  when  your  honor  turned  to  this  jury  and  said,  '^Gentlemen, 
there  may  have  been  mistakes,  e\  en  misconduct,  in  not  looking  more 
carefully  into  things,  gross  mistakes  even,  bad  judgment  incident  to 
humanity,  but  no  man  shall  be  convicted  in  my  court  for  mistakes  of 
judgment.  There  must  be  proof,  by  the  law — I  have  told  you  what 
kind  of  proof — of  corruption.  And  his  honor  also  told  me,  says  he, 
**  Mr.  McSweeny,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  have  the  faith  that 
innocence  is  never  convicted."  lliank  you.  "No  man,"  said  his 
honor — if  a  jury  would  be  wild  enough  to  go  astray  I  would  understand 
it — *'  shall  receive  sentence  at  my  hand  unless  there  be  proof  of  corrup- 
tion."   Come  now.    Proof  of  corruption,  and  its  fruit. 

By  its  fruit  ye  shall  know  it. 

And  I  want  yoii  to  turn  to  Thomas  Brady,  so  reviled  that  all  the 
fish  market  expressions  in  vogue  in  the  present  day  have  been  ex- 
hausted. The  Newgate  calendar,  with  its  splendid  phraseology,  has  been 
hunted  up  and  hurled  at  Tom  Brady.  In  third  Wharton's  Criminal  Law 
it  is  written  that  no  prisoner  at  the  bar  of  his  country  should  be  ter- 
rorized or  driven  from  the  presence  of  the  court  by  epithet;  neither 
should  any  appeal  be  ma<le  as  to  what  the  Government  desired,  or 
whether  any  witness  for  the  defendant  would  thereby  be  deemed  guilty 
of  perjury.  This  and  all  such  outside  matters  are  deemed  unworthy, 
and  upon  objection  being  made  will  be  checked  by  the  court,  and  in 
many  instances  form  the  subject  of  new  trial, 

Philpot  Curran  was  once  brought  down  upon  special  retainer  to  pros- 
ecute Surgeon  Hay,  or  gentleman  Hay,  for  the  abduction  of  a  lady.  A 
crime,  which  your  honor  well  knows  in  reading  Irish  history  was  quite 
common  in  that  day,  for  I  assume  that  your  honor  being'fond  of  fun 
could  not  pass  Irish  histor}*,  though  there  is  enough  of  tears  and  woe 
beneath  the  smile  and  joke  of  Ireland.  He  came  with  a  retainer  to 
prosecute.  He  commenced  by  saying,  in  substance — and  anybody  at- 
tempting to  repeat  the  substance  of  Curran  wishes  he  had  not  com- 
menced it,  but  he  said : 

Od  the  part  of  the  defeuse  it  is  lawful,  it  is  honorable  for  couiisel  to  exhaust  all  the 
eft'orts  of  genius,  to  paint  with  the  painter's  pencil,  to  picture  with  the  imet's  fancy,  to 
draw  upon  every  association  of  woe,  and  use  all  the  powers  of  intellect  that  have 
been  given  him  by  God  for  the  defeuse  of  his  client.  It  has  the  sanction  of  usage 
aad  is  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  humanity,  but  when  we  appear  for  the  crown 
how  different  is  our  duty.  We  must  carefully  unfold  the  evidence.  We  must  not 
painti  we  must  not  terronze,  we  must  not  appeal  and  say  how  justice  has  failed  of 
Wing  administered  iu  giving  the  cases.  No,  no;  this  case,  as  though  no  other  weie 
tried,  is  all  that  is  to  be  heard  at  the  bar;  and  any  lawyer  for  the  defense  who  would 
stop  short  of  the  rights  that  I  have  indicated,  is  false  to  his  client,  and  any  one  upon 
the  part  of  the  government  who  oversteps  these  moderate  bounds  that  I  have  named, 
and  iu  which  I  intend  to  confine  myself  to-day,  is  unworthy  of  having  a  retainer  upon 
the  part  of  the  government  against  an  unfortunate  prisoner,  and  he  who  seeks  to 
win  a  garland  and  triumph  over  a  i)risoner  by  any  such  extraneous  means  as  these, 
wdl  only  wear  blasted  leaves,  and  will  not  even  h^ve  come  uj)  one  poor  step  towards 
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the  mount  on  which  Fame^s  bright  temple  shines  afar.     With  these  vieTrs  of  the  duty 
of  a  prosecuting  officer  I  approach  yoii,  gentlemen  of  the  jury. 

Is  that  the  spirit  to-day  f  Think  you  that  by  inaligDiug  a  man.  by 
sayiug  that  a  mau  would  be  picked  out  as  a  thief  from  any  crowd 

Mr.  Ker.  [Interposing.]  I  did  not  say  that. 
.    Mr.  McS WEENY.  You  said  the  equivalent. 

Mr.  Ker.  You  ought  not  to  misquote  me,  judge.  You  have  it  in  the 
Critic. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  State  it  then.  Mr.  Henkle,  his  counsel,  said,  when 
you  said  "  Where  is  Mr.  Miner?''  "  Take  me  for  him,  here  I  am,"  vicari- 
ously of  course.  You  did  not  think  that  was  Miner.  That  is  the  mere 
minor  proposition  to  the  major.  Says  he,  '^  Take  me.'^  ''  Oh,  yes ;  I 
will  not  take  you.  You  do  not  look  like  a  man  that  would  be  picked 
out  as  a  thief  in  a  crowd." 

Mr.  Ker.  No,  no. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  What  then  ?    Get  up. 

Mr.  Ker.  What  I  did  say  to  General  Henkle  was,  "They  would  never 
pick  you  out  of  a  crowd  for  a  pickpocket  as  they  would  Miner,"  and 
turning  to  the  jury  1  said,  "  I  want  you  to  see  the  face  of  the  mau  that 
Vaile  and  Dorsey  took  to  their  hearts." 

Mr.  McSweeny.  Worse  and  worse ;  like  Mrs.  Sheba  who  went  to  Sol- 
omon, the  half  I  did  not  tell.  So  "they  would  not  take  you  for 
a  thief  as  they  would  him,"  and  that  is  the  high  tone  that  I  have  come 
from  our  western  jungles  to  learn  from  my  brother.  Suppose  his  wife 
were  sitting  here  right  at  his  side  ;  suppose  his  little  toddling  children 
were  at  his  knee.  Instead  of  confining  it  to  the  testimony,  he  spoke 
about  picking  out  defendants  as  thieves  and  pickpockets  in  the  crowd, 
and  so  on  for  quantity.  And  if  there  is  more  of  it  to  come  I  mark  it  for 
the  reprehension  of  twelve  sciuare,  honest  men.  I  denounce  it.  I  would 
not  go  home  and  be  silent  when  at  the  capital  of  the  nation,  the  picked 
men  of  the  cities  before  whose  intellects  I  bow  and  the  latchets  of  whose 
shoes — you  haven't  any  shoe-strings — I  am  not  tit  to  unbind,  and  i)ermit 
them  without  inquiry-  and  without  challenge  to  maltreat,  to  intellectually 
abuse  and  hurt  the  feelings  of  men  and  women  and  make  their  unmanly 
war  on  the  feelings  of  little  crying  children.  I  say,  gentlemen,  to  re- 
turn to  my  theme,  that  I  have  asked  that  you  just  sweep  away  denun- 
ciation, the  desires  of  this  Government,  the  intimations  of  White  Houses 
or  black  houses.  Put  them  aside.  Go  to  the  testimony  that  they  said 
I  dare  not  touch,  that  they  intimated  I  would  not  deal  with,  but  would 
be  up  in  the  clouds.  I  am  down  on  earth,  Iruitful  with  rage.  I  am  right 
where  we  live,  and  I  am  asking  you  in  plain  simple  parlance;  I  want  to 
make  it  so  plain  that  even  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  or  a  wayfaring  man, 
even  were  he  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  might  understand  it.  I  want  it 
understood,  free  from  vilification  and  abuse;  calling  hard  names  break 
no  bones,  but  they  interfere  with  the  rights  of  a  defendant  at  the  bar 
of  his  country,  and  become  an  intellectual  and  moral  assault  upon  him 
and  embarrass  him  in  his  defense. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  do  you  understand  it  f  The  points  I  make  for  Sen- 
ator Dorsey  are  made  by  the  testimony  in  answer  to  the  oft-repeated 
inquiry  which  comes  along,  "  What  are  these  lawyers  talking  about  if 
there  is  nothing  against  their  clients  f  "  Is  not  that  deep  f  "  What  are 
they  talking  about  if  there  is  nothing  against  their  clients!"  Wliy, 
there  is  this  to  talk  about :  Their  names  are  bruited  abroad,  held  ui)  by 
the  press  as  objects  for  scorn's  slow-moving  finger  to  point  at.  Think 
you  that  they  want  nothing  said  for  them  ?  Think  you  that  advoca<?y 
of  their  cause  is  an  imputation  of  guilt  that  is  to  be  removed  f    I  tro\r 
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not.  If  there  is  so  ninch  against  them,  on  the  doctrine  of  Yankeedom, 
answer  one  question  by  askin^i:  another,  why,  in  the  name  of  eternity — 
not  time — why,  in  the  name  of  eternity,  was  brother  Bliss  three  days  in 
opening!  Brother  Ker  ably  opened  in  three  more,  and  that  made  six, 
and  brother  Bliss  used  about  two  and  a  half  more.  But,  as  Mantellini, 
that  iUhWmte  fellow  that  was  broken  up,  as  stated  in  one  of  Dickens's 
novels,  said,  when  he  was  sitting  around  and  they  were  taking  an  in- 
ventory when  he  was  going  into  insolvency,  bankruptcy,  "There,  there 
are  £113  40«.  2  pence  ha'penny."  "Throw  away  the  shillings  and 
ha'-pennys  and  give  me  the  demnition  total."  I  say  I  will  throw  away 
the  half  days  and  just  call  it  about  eight  days.  Just  give  the  demnition 
total.  Then,  if  there  is  nothing  in  tlie  way,  if  it  is  so  plain  as  all  you 
inter\iewers  have  it,  if  it  is  so  plain  as  it  is  written  in  the  dailies,  why 
do  you  waste  eight  days  in  thundering  and  roaring  until  the  court  opens 
and  the  court  ceases,  and  they,  one  after  the  other,  take  their  seats  and 
fire  aw  ay  by  the  week.  And  then  they  turn  to  us,  "Aha,  if  you  are 
not  guilty  what  have  you  got  anything  to  say  for?"  Do  you  think  we 
would  let  you,  gentlemen,  as  much  as  we  respect  you,  crush  us  down 
in  silence  f  No,  no.  We  will  speak;  we  will  speak.  We  will  have  a 
word  to  say,  for  you  have  told  us  that  it  goes  far  and  wide.  These 
things  will  be  scattered  like  the  leaves  in  the  wind  never  to  ri-turu 
again  as  slander  does,  and  truth  in  hu*nble  garniture,  slow-legged  truth, 
will  totter  on  and  try  to  catch  it.  Truth  has  the  eternal  years  of  God. 
Error  dies  with  the  daily  newspaper.  Truth  shall  survive  the  triumphs 
of  decay.  When  these  little  ephemeral  attacks  that  make  women  weep 
have  passed  away,  there  will  be  brighter  skies;  there  will  be  clearer 
stars.  Sunlight  will  come  again  with  this  jury's  verdict,  and  light  up 
darkeneii  homes.  We  speak ;  we  speak.  Senator  Dorsey  shall  not  go 
down  smitten  without  my  poor,  stammering,  stumbling  tongue  saying 
at  least  its  poor  say  for  him  and  the  drooping  flower  by  his  side  to-day. 
We  owe  no  apology,  my  friends,  for  speaking.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the 
taunt  "Aha ;  if  you  are  not  guilty  why  do  you  speak ;  if  you  are  why  do 
you  speak." 

Now,  having  disposed  of  Senator  Dorsey,  I  will  leave  him.  As  they 
say  in  church — no,  in  political  meetings,  I  believe — if  anybody  has  any 
questions  to  ask,  I  wish  he  would  propound  them — as  to  Senator  Dor- 
sey. It  is  a  pleasant  theme,  and  I  declare  I  would  like  to  go  into  it, 
but  as  there  are  no  questions,  I  have  got  some  loose  time  on  my  hands 
to  slash  around  a  little.  Senator  Dorsev  does  not  need  me  on  such  a 
matter  as  it  stands  now,  and  so  I  can  guerrilla  a  little,  up  and  down,  here 
and  there,  and  all  around.  Circumstances^  you  know.  I  hardly  know 
which  way  to  begin.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  some 
more  of  their  sayings  during  the  trial.  I  guess  that  is  as  good  a  thing 
as  I  can  do  now.  I  read  from  page  361.  Mr.  Chandler  was  quoting  an 
authoritv  which  I  read: 

WTierethe  prosecntion  in  a  criminal  case  relv  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  that  is, 
opon  proof  of  the  facts  or  circumstances  which  are  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  arriving 
at  the  principal  fact  in  question,  it  is  a  rule  that  those  facts  or  circumstances  must  be 
proved  iu  order  to  lay  the  ba^is  for  the  presumption  which  is  sought  to  be  established. 
Each  circumstance  essential  to  the  conclusion  must  be  proved  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
the  whole  issue  restt^d  upon  the  proof  of  that  circumstance. 

The  Court.  No  doubt  that  is  good  law. 

Do  you  understand  that,  gentlemen  ?  When  you  talk  about  circum- 
stances, that  is  all  there  is  iu  this  case.  Circumstances  arising  out  of 
an  honest  transaction  to  begin  with.    Brother  Bliss,  in  his  opening,  said : 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  originally  was  a  conspiracy. 
Xo.  14336 204 
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I  can  turu  you  to  the  page.    Says  he : 

It  was  a  matter  of  gradual  ^owth.  ks  the  evidence  comes  aloug  I  will  have  to  ask 
you  to  watch  its  growth  and  its  developmeut. 

Just  80.  Just  SO.  It  would  take  double  optical  leuses  to  see  its 
growth  and  development.  Mark  you,  he  says  there  was  nothing  orig- 
inally, but,  says  he,  this  conspiracy  was  one  of  gradual  growth.  Says  he : 

Mr.  Vaile  came  in  at  a  time  that  I  cauuot  explain  to  you  now,  but  it  will  be  de- 
veloped by  the  evidence. 

Just  SO.  Just  SO.  So  it  was.  Now,  then,  the  circumstances  relied 
upon  must  not  be  an  indigestible  mass.  They  must  be  masticated  aud 
appropriated.    Let  us  understand  it : 

Each  circumstance  must  be  such  and  proved  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  whole  issue 
rested  upon  that  circunistauce. 

Eight  in  that  connection  I  read  from  Wills  on  Circumstantial  Evidence, 
«tar  i»age  157.  When  we  are  on  a  star-route  case  we  always  quote  the 
star  paging. 

If  it  be  objected — 

Says  the  author — 

that  rigorous  proof  of  the  corpus  delicti  is  sometimes  uuattainable,  and  that  the  effect 
of  exacting  it  must  be  that  crime  will  occasionally  pass  unpunished,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  such  possibly  may  be  the  result ;  but  it  is  answered  that  where  there  is  no 
proof,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  no  sufficient  legal  proof  of  crime  there  can  be  no 
legal  criminality. 

In  penal  jurisprudence  there  can  be  no  middle  term:  the  party  must  be  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  ^lilty  or  not  guilty.  Nor  under  any  circumstances  can  condi- 
tions of  supposed  expediency  ever  supersede  the  immutable  obligations  of  justice; 
and  occasional  impunity  of  crime  is  an  evil  of  far  less  magnitude  than  the  punishment 
of  the  innocent. 

•  *  *  Lord  Chancellor  Nottiiigham,  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Coruwallis,  said:  **The 
fouler  the  crime  is  the  clearer  and  plainer  ought  the  proof  to  be." 

]Now  on  the  same  page: 

Where  there  is  nothing  but  the  evidence  of  circumstances,  those  circumstances 
ought  to  be  closely  and  necessarily  connected,  and  to  be  made  out  as  clear  as  if  they 
were  absolute  and  positive  proof. 

You  see  there  is  often  a  mistake  in  the  idea  that  when  you  are  talking 
about  circumstances,  you  get  some  and  then  you  drop  the  thing.  I 
have  just  read  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  in  your  hearing  that 
«each  circumstance  must  be  proved — when  the  evidence  is  circumstantial — 
to  the  amount  of  full,  positive  proof.  And  circumstance  that  does  not 
marshal  itself  and  is  not  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  as  if  it 
stood  alone  on  w  hich  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  was  determined  will  not 
answer.  That  is  the  first  step.  The  second  is  that  it  must  be  taken 
from  its  isolation  and  brought  legitimately,  not  forcibly,  over  into  the 
family  of  some  other  circumstance  with  which  kindred  relations  and  ties 
of  legal  consanguinity  by  way  of  criminality  have  been  established. 
Then,  too,  that  circumstance  must  be  a  circumstance  arising  from  and 
attributable  to  the  prisoner's  own  conduct.  Xobody  else  has  a  right  to 
invent  circumstances  and  charge  them  up  to  him.  It  is  qualified  by 
this  rule;  let  us  be  fair;  if  there  be  the  doctrine  of  agency  estab- 
lished which  lies  at  the  root  of  conspiracy  then  the  rule  thus  enun- 
ciated by  myself  has  this  all-controlling  modification,  of  course  :  If  there 
be  partnership  first  in  legal  business.  Men  get  together  as  bankers. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  the  seven  bankers  or  the  ten  to  step  in  aud 
all  sign  a  draft,  or  borrow,  or  discount.  If  there  be  ten  merchants  they 
need  not  all  go  to  the  importers  and  stand  around  the  counter  and  buy 
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^oods.  They  need  not  all  marcli  up  in  procession  and  sign  a  note, 
because  in  the  law  this  is  not  required,  and  it  is  permitted  that  each 
may  act  for  the  other  whether  absent  or  present,  sleeping  or  waking. 
The  quiet,  silent  law  of  agency  is  operative.  Everything  done  in  the 
line  of  the  agency  binds  the  partnership ;  but  anything  outside  of  it 
does  not.  In  a  partnershi[)  of  lawyers  there  must  be  no  making  of  con- 
tracts to  build  houses  unless  there  is  some  special  provision  for  it. 
A  merchant  must  not  engage  in  other  matters,  for  the  moment  he  does, 
the  implied  agency  ceases.  If  he  goes  then  and  signs  the  partnership 
name,  the  world  must  look  out.  Caveat!  Let  him  beware.  Cave! 
Look  out.  If  you  have  not  held  yourself  out  in  partnership  to  the 
world  as  engageil  in  that  kind  of  business,  then  the  agency  ceases  even 
quoad  strangers.  But,  gentlemen,  in  order  to  make  legal  partnership 
a  conspiracy,  the  court  has  told  you  a  dozen  times  that  there  must 
come  iut  o  it  an  element  of  criminality.  I  cannot  use  a  better  illustration 
in  enforcing  this  to  the  jury  than  your  honor  did.  Your  honor 
said,  "  These  men  or  any  men  may  legitimately  and  legally  go  into 
an  honorable  business  and  a  respectable  calling  and  join  their  re- 
sources together."  That  is  a  partnership.  I  need  not  turn  to  it 
in  the  book,  but  I  will  adopt  your  honor's  language  as  near  as  I  can  : 
*'  It  may  ripen  and  grow  up  into  or  down  into  a  crimiu  1  combination." 
That  is  true.  Men  may  engage  in  honorable  merchandise  for  years,  and 
the  temptation  may  overcome  them,  and  some  day  tliey  may  say  "  The 
duties  are  too  high.  Partners,  from  this  out  let  us  go  up  to  the  custom- 
house and  make  an  arrangement,  and  after  this  get  in  goods  free  of  cus- 
toms and  undersell  our  neighbors."  There  would  be  an  illustration  of 
that  matter  arising  from  the  hint  I  got  from  your  honor,  that  a  legal 
partnership  might  with  its  upas  bud  poisonously  arrive  and  ripen  and  rot- 
ten into  a  combination  to  break  the  country's  laws.  Who  doubts  that  f 
I  mean  it  fair  and  square.  Then  that  brings  in  this :  In  every  criminal 
conspiracy — perhaps  that  is  tautology ;  we  use  the  word  criminal  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  innocent.  I  believe  in  our  common  nomenclature  con- 
spiracy implies  criminal  partnershii).  Xow,  there  must  be  in  conspiracy 
a  partnership.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way :  Before  the  jury  find  that  any- 
body in  a  case  is  guilty  of  a  conspimcy  they  must  establish  the  partner- 
ship so  that  in  a  civil  suit  an  action  could  be  maintained  against  them 
on  civil  liabilities.  Of  course  they  must.  Eecollect  that,  gentlemen. 
You  will  have  to  find,  if  you  would  find  against  these  parties — I  say  this 
respectfully,  submitting  to  |lie  court  to  pass  upon  all  these  proposi- 
tions— I  have  said  to  the  court,  and  I  repeat  to  the  jury,  that  in 
order  to  find  any  one  guilty  of  conspiracy  you  must  find  a  part- 
nership just  as  regularly  as  if  you  were  sitting  down  to  try 
them  on  a  case  like  that.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  There 
is  nothing  like  bringing  the  matter  home.  It  is  the  only  way  I  ever  get 
anything  into  my  head.  We  are  in  partnership,  are  we  ?  We  must  be  if 
we  are  conspirators.  Vaile,  I  believe  you  were  up  there  a  couple  of 
thousand  miles  from  here' making  some  contracts  ?  Yes.  Senator  Dor- 
sey  would  open  his  eyes  if  there  would  come  down  a  contract  for  ten 
thousand  bushels  of  corn  or  a  hundred  head  of  horses  bought  by  his 
partner  Vaile,  now,  wouldn't  he  f  Why  how  is  this  ?  You  are  in  part- 
nership up  there  f  Don't  you  know  If  Don't  you  know  f  Keally  I  do  not. 
Supposing  per  contra  Dorset'  or  Bosler  made  a  contract  about  two 
thousand  miles  ott\  under  which  they  had  put  out  a  subcontract  and  be- 
come responsible,  and  burst  up,  and  there  was  a  little  matter  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  thousand  dollars  for  oats  and  corn  and  contracts  and 
horses  and  everything  else,  and  that  was  sent  in  here  to  Vaile.    Mr. 
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Vaile,  your  partner,  John  W.  Dorsey,  has  been  getting  some  oats  an<f 
corn  on  your  account.  Now,  from  the  testimony  before  yon  you  woulii 
actually  laugh  at  that,  wouldn't  you  I  And  yet  that  is  only  trying  a 
civil  case.  If  you  could  not  charge  one  of  these  parties  for  con> 
bought  for  the  other,  how,  in  God  Almighty's  name,  are  you  goiiig^ 
to  do  it  for  a  criminal  conspiracy  and  put  them  in  the  penitentiary 
on  account  of  a  criminal  partnership !  If  there  is  not  civil  part- 
nership enough  to  cover  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  corn,  how  can  you 
have  a  criminal  conspiracy  that  would  carry  away  liberty  ?  That 
brings  me  to  this  proposition  :  In  every  conspiracy  there  must  be  part- 
nership; but  every  partnership  is  not  conspiracy.  Every  partner8hi|> 
need  not  be  conspiracy.  The  outset  of  everj-  conspiration  must  be  part- 
nership. You  may  have  partnership,  I  repeat,  without  conspiracy,  but 
you  cannot  have  conspiracy  without  partnership.  Now,  remember  this^ 
when  you  retire  to  your  room.  I  want  to  impress  it  upon  you  that  if  it 
is  good  criminal  combination  and  partnership  we  are  to  be  sent  gallop- 
ing at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour  to  the  Albany  penitentiary  right 
past  the  White  House,  and  right  past  Gettysburg,  and  right  past  the 
hill  up  here,  where,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Dorsey  and  his  guns,  you^ 
brother  Ker,  would  not  have  been  here  to-day  prosecuting  us.  I  believe 
the  train  goes  right  past  there. 

Mr.  Ker.  There  is  no  evidence  of  that. 

Mr.  McSwEEXY.  I  did  not  ask  any  evidence  from  you,  'brother  Ker^ 
when  you  pointed  to  a  gentleman  on  the  jury  and  said  that  the  tinie» 
had  changed;  that  you  recognized  a  gentleman  who  was  on  one  side  or 
the  contest  while  vou  were  on  the  other.  I  liked  the  reference.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  like  these  pleasant  pictures  of  our  glorious  coun- 
try at  peace.  You  could  not  charm  me  more.  The  eye  fills  with  grat- 
itude, the  heart  swells  with  admiration  when  we  think  of  what  we  have 
gone  through,  brother  Ker.  I  make  no  com])laint.  I  like  to  see  the  blue 
and  the  gray  together.  I  like  to  know  that  it  matters  not  whether  a 
man's  skin  be  dark  or  what  bronze  may  be  on  his  cheeks,  that  all  are 
men  before  the  law.  I  know,  brother  Ker,  that  times  have  changed. 
The  roar  of  battle  has  ceased.  The  smoke  has  cleared  away,  and  on  that 
new  mount  of  transfiguration,  bondage  put  off  its  chains,  rent  by  the 
thunderbolt  of  war,  and  liberty  came  forth  in  her  beautiful  garments 
without  spot  or  wrinkle.  Hosannas  to  the  god  of  battles,  that  we  live 
in  a  land  like  this.  No,  no,  Brother  Ker ;  I  was  pleased  with  the  melody 
of  the  references.    They  came  • 

Like  music  down  the  aisle, 

Like  sweet  pieans  above  the  roar  of  battle. 

And  I  rejoice  that  under  the  fig  tree  of  our  own  planting  we  are  upon 
a  land  of  which  my  eloquent  friend  IngersoU  says : 

Its  dome  is  spread  over  a  people  iu  which  there  is  not  a  slave. 

Xo,  no ;  I  was  not  complaining  of  that. 

But  I  must  get  back  to  my  theme  again,  and  it  is  this :  That  in  every 
conspiracy  there  must  be  partnership.  You  see  I  care  but  little  how 
much  I  repeat  these  things.  It  is  not  with  me  a  matter  of  how  my 
sentences  shall  appear  in  these  records.  It  is  a  matter  to  me  of  no  ac- 
count. I  do  not  care  whether  a  stray  nominative  case  runs  over  ten 
pages  hunting  up  some  stray  verb  to  hook  on  to.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  me.  I  am  saying  this,  that  when  you  retire  to  your  jury-room 
you  should  ask  if  there  is  a  partnership  proved  here.  Take  for  instance 
a  note  by  Vaile.  **For  value  received  I  promise  to  pay  John  Jones,  of 
Nevada,' or  somebody  out  there,  $13,000,the  price  of  a  subcontract  and 
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for  some  horses."  I  wish  I  could  get  that  pronuneiatiou  right.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  saying  horses,  but  I  see  brother  Bliss — and  in  New 
York  they  ought  to  know — says  "  bosses,"  and  it  would  be  inhospitable 
not  to  follow  him.  Now,  supposing  a  bill  came  in  debtor  $1,500  for 
Losses  and  Government  mules,  and  some  stray  jackasses  thrown  in — I 
<loii't  care,  and  that  suit  is  brought  against  Dorsey,  Brady,  Miner,  Peck, 
Vaile,  and  Berdell. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  Turner. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Turner  and  the  executor  of  Peck.  Debtor  for  corn. 
How  mnch  would  j'ou  give  for  a  note  under  those  circumstances  f  Speak 
quick. 

Mr.  Ker.  One  dollar. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Wouldn't  you  be  in  a  beautiful  position  from  the 
testimony  you  have  heard  to  give  a  verdict  for  corn,  oats,  contracts,  horse- 
shoeing, and  horse  doctoring,  to  get  those  horses  along  that  were  per- 
ishing on  the  alkaline  waters  that  quenched  no  thirst!  Send  in  a  bill 
to  us  and  sue  the  whole  gang,  debtor  to  corn.  Nobody  would  acknowl- 
edge any  such  corn.  [Laughter.]  And  yet,  my  fellow-citizens,  you 
are  driven  to  just  that  position  of  absurdity.  In  order  to  work  the  con- 
viction of  these  defendants  you  would  have  to  find  a  partnership  that 
would  carry  a  civil  liability  for  goods  purchased.  Don't  that  startle 
you  when  you  put  it  in  that  light!  Who  denies  it!  If  anybody,  speak, 
for  him  have  I  offended.  If  you  could  not  recover  for  com  you  cannot 
«1iip  a  fellow  to  the  penitentiary,  because  there  must  be  a  partnership. 
Even  brother  Ker  sees  that.  [Laughter.]  Why  should  he  not !  You 
see  when  this  is  analyzed  and  taken  to  pieces  and  thrown  apart  of  what 
stuff  it  is  made.  Where  is  the  proof  of  partnership  !  Whei^e  is  the  ex- 
pressed or  implied  agency  arising  from  one  partner  to  the  other  to  act 
for  him !  Tell  me.  Nay,  circumstances  are  powerful.  What  circum- 
stances !  I  plunge  at  once  in  medias  res  without  preliminary  argument. 
I  read  from  3  Dillon,  pages  615  and  GL6: 

Tlie  diapatches  between  other  persons  than  the  defendants  are  uo  evidence  to  show 
bis  connection  with  the  conspiracy  unless  they  are  brought  home  to  him.  They  were 
admitted  to  show  the  nature  and  purpose,  the  plan  and  operations  of  the  conspiracy. 

The  same  line  that  your  honor  has  held  for  two  months : 

Gnilt— 

Guilt— 

cannot  be  fastened  upon  any  person  b^the  declarations  or  statements,  oral  or  written, 
of  others.  Guilt  must  originate  within  a  man's  own  heart  and  it  must  be  established 
by  bis  own  acts,  conduct,  or  admission. 

The  circumstances  relied  upon  must  be  brought  home  whether  those 
eircumstances  are  to  affect  him  individually  or  to  establish  the  condi- 
tion of  partnership  so  tlat  the  doctrine  of  agency  may  bind  him.  Any 
cLcnmsrances  relied  upon  to  have  effect  must  be  what !  It  must  be  a 
oircumstance  or  fact  or  conduct  or  declaration,  oral  or  written,  by  him- 
self. 

(jnilt  must  originate  within  a  man's  own  heart  and  it  must  be  established  by  his 
own  acts,  condnct,  or  admissions. 

It  must  be  clearly  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  donbt  and  capable  of  uo  interpre- 
tation except  consistent  with  gnilt  and  must  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  innocence. 

Come  now,  let  us  reason  together. 

What  act  of  any  one  man  is  there  ?  I  speak  in  the  gross  and  scope 
of  all  this  alleged  conspiracy.  What  act,  declaration,  or  admission, 
oral  or  otherwise,  htis  been  done  by  us  to  authorize  any  of  the  others  to 
go  outside  of  the  emotions  of  the  absent  one's  own  heart,  and  do  some 
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act  that  will  bind  him,  though  he,  be  sleeping  or  a  thousand  miles  away  ? 
You  see  this  is  no  trifle  when  you  get  down  to  it.  There  is  a  remark 
of  the  court  on  a  page  that  I  will  turn  to.  It  is  on  page  739  of  the  record* 
First,  there  is  a  remark  by  Mr.  Ingersoll: 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  So  that  the  only  question  is,  after  they  have  set  oat  the  fraudulent 
thiup  (lone  on  a  route,  after  they  have  set  out  all  that  was  illegally  done  on  a  route* 
specitically  calling  attention  to  that  route,  then  they  have  the  right  to  go  into  auy- 
thing  else  that  is  said  to  have  happened  upon  that  route,  without  giving  us  any  no- 
tire.     Now,  that  is  the  whole  question. 

The  Coi'RT.  I  believe  the  court,  has  several  times  given  expression  to  its  views  ou 
this  ver>*  quest  ion,  or  questions  that  are  so  near  to  it  as  to  be  uardly  distinguishable. 
The  last  occasion  was  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday. 

Now,  the  Government  in  this  case  has  uudertaken  a  mighty  task. 

I  should  think  they  had.    Let  me  read  that  again : 

Now,  the  Government  in  this  case  has  undertaken  a  mighty  task.  It  has  conibinecl 
some  seven  or  eight  defendants  in  one  conspiracy — 

Partnership,  I  interpolate — 

and  it  has  charged  that  the  subjectsof  the  conspiracy  were  nineteen  different  contract  s 
and  subcontracts,  and  it  has  undertaken  to  make  out  its  case  against  all  these  defend- 
ants under  this  combination  of  contracts  and  subcontracts,  and  under  charges  spe- 
cially setting  forth  the  overt  acts  done  by  the  conspirators  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  Post-OflSce  De])artment  and  the  Treasury  Department,  and  It  is  a  scheme  of  the 
most  comprehensive  character,  and  one  which  it  i«*  called  to  establish.  That  is  all. 
But  the  court  in  looking  at  the  oU'er  of  evidence  in  auy  particular  case  must  regard 
the  evidence  in  relation  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  this  indictment  and  of  the  scheme 
of  the  prosecution.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  conspiracy.  If  the  conspir- 
acy be  established  as  charged  in  this  indictment,  then  it  comprehends  all  these  nine- 
teen or  twenty  different  contracts  and  the  service  under  those  contracts.  From  the 
relation  of  th*e  conspiracy  those  contracts  become  blended. 

I  have  told  yon  they  had  a  large  contract.  No  wonder  they  let  it  out. 
No  wonder.  And  at  this  late  day  to  simply  whine  about  it  and  say» 
*' Consinracies  are  hard  to  prove.  Won't  you  please  help  us  out''  will 
not  do.  They  have  charged  a  comprehensive  conspiracy  between  eight 
men,  sundered  miles  apart,  separate  in  interest  and  antagonistic  in  feel- 
ing ;  no  division  of  spoils,  no  unity  of  purpose  that  would  make  them 
liable  for  a  single  dollar  purchased  by  one  at  the  store  of  a  Washing- 
ton City  merchant.    And  yet,  as  I  repeat — 

Until  the  echoes  tire — 

you  cannot  makeone  step  towards  an  overt  act  or  a  circumstance  until  you 
have  established  the  conspiracy,  the  partnership,  unless  that  circumstance 
under  the  qualifications  1  have  given  you,  springing  from  the  party,  from 
his  own  heart  and  motive  power,  is  intended  to  and  is  legitimately  con- 
ducive to  the  proof  of  partnership  and  agency  .one  to  the  other.  Is  it 
not  taxing  the  credulity  of  man !  Are  there  not  limits  to  human  relief! 
Is  it  not  taxation  without  representation  or  without  the  basis  of  intel- 
lectual food  on  which  to  build,  to  ask  the  jury  on  such  a  poverty- spread 
feast  as  this  to  feed  and  find  the  pabulum  that  will  nourish  the  mind  up 
to  a  com-lusion  that  these  men  conspired  either  in  holy  or  unholy  pur- 
pose and  made  a  partnership  for  aught  on  earth  between  each  other  f 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its  usual 
recess. 


AFTER    RECESS. 


Mr.  McSwEENY.  [Resuming.]  If  the  court  please,  and  gentlemen,  I 
am  reminded  by  my  friend,  Judge  Cariienter,  of  a  point  that  he  so  well 
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presented  that  I  simply  wish  to  refer  the  jury  to  his  remarks  upon  it. 
The  idea  is  this :  They  have  themselves  proved  a  couple  of  interior 
partnerships.  The  Vaile  and  Miner  combination  went  off  by  itself  and 
pursued  it^s  path  from  1879  down.  The  distribution  of  that  money  is 
traced ;  that  is,  the  drawing  of  the  warrants  and  everything  connected 
with  its  obtention  so  as  to  show  that  it  was  appropriated  by  Mr.  Vaile 
to  the  payment  of  old  indebtedness,  contracts,  subcontracts,  and  the 
honorable  obligations  that  he  had  incurred,  and  that  partnership  went 
on  its  separate  pathway  in  good  faith,  just  as  it  purported  to  be  a  part- 
nership when  it  was  formed.  The  Senator  Dorsey  and  Bosler  matter 
took  its  course  and  its  proceeds  are  traceable  directly  in  open  banking 
form;  no  meeting  of  Walsh  to  pass  money  gn  the  streets,  and  nothing 
else  like  that,  no  covering  up,  but  plain  banking  transactions.  Now 
no  principle  of  law  would  permit  the  idea  that  even  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument,  Vaile  et  aL  had  gone  and  formed  some  kind  of  combi- 
nation, and  Bosler  et  al,  had  gone  on  their  hook  and  formed  an- 
other kind  of  combination,  improper  in  its  character.  These  inter  se^ 
these  split  up  transactions  would  not  be  the  thing  described  in  the 
indictment.  And  that,  1  believe.  Judge  Carpenter,  was  the  idea 
that  you  wished  me  again  to  remind  the  jury  of,  and  I  do  it  with  pleas- 
ui*e,  but  refer  with  confidence  to  your  own  elaboration  of  that  subject. 
This  money  was  traced  yearly  down  in  all  its  legitimate  paths  and  path* 
ways,  as  suggested  by  the  judge,  and  itself  is  proved  by  the  prosecution* 
That  is  hari-kari.  They  have  killed  it  themselves,  and  they  have 
shown  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  any  such  thing  as  is  alleged 
by  way  of  conspiration  in  this  indictment,  without  any  further  elabora- 
tion of  that  idea,  without  wearying  myself  with  reading. 

Xow  I  refer  you  to  the  celebrated  case  decided  by  the  House  pf  Lords 
of  the  Government  of  England  in  putting  Dan  U'Oonuell  in  jail,  for 
talking  liberty  on  the  Dublin  streets.  There  is  the  principle  that  we 
contend  for  exactly,  that  interior  subdivisions,  one  power  at  one  end 
and  another  at  another,  though  both  be  wrong,  do  not  constitute  the 
couspira<;y,  the  unit  charged  in  the  indictment. 

The  Court.  There  was  a  double  conspiracy  proved  in  that  case,  and 
some  were  found  guilty  under  one  conspiracy  and  others  under  another 
conspiracy. 

Mr.  McSw^ENY.  The  court  is  familiar  with  it.  Your  honor  would 
get  no  light  from  my  reading  it.  .1  know  your  honor  is  familiar  with 
the  O'Connell  case,  and  every  Irishman  has  an  idea  of  it. 

Now  I  want  to  show  further  what  the  court  said,  gentlemen,  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  this  case  on  page  741.  After  we  had  traveled  741  pages, 
bad  got  away  down  nearly  into  July.    The  court  remarked : 

Voii  cannot  divide  it  as  you  can  an  apple  amongst  several  owners,  but  each  one  par. 
takes  of  the  character  of  the  whole  of  all  of  the  other  ingredients  of  the  combination- 
It  is  one  whole  made  up  of  different  parts,  and  all  the  parties  according  to  the  scheme 
of  this  indictment,  in  my  view,  have  a  legal  interest  in  the  whole  and  in  every  part. 

Mr.  LvGEKsoLL.  That  is,  provided  the  conspiracy  is  established. 

The  Court.  Provided  the  conspiracy  is  established.  Now,  in  regard  to  that  ques- 
tion :  In  my  view,  the  conspiracy  has  not  yet  been  ma<le  out. 

I  read  that  from  page  741.  At  that  state  of  the  proceeding,  page  741, 
the  court  openly  and  boldly  stated : 

Provided  the  conspiracy  is  established.  And  now,  in  regard  to  that  (iuestion,*  in  my 
view,  the  conspiracy  has  not  yet  been  made  out. 

And  I  ask  you  from  nearly  those  first  days  of  July  when  that 
utterance  was  made,  on  down,  will  you  please  to  put  your  finger  upon 
an  item  of  testimony  against  my  client  or  any  of  these  persons  that 
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changed  or  would  chauge,  in  your  view,  the  opiiiiou  that  the  court 
then  had.  Let  me  here  remark,  for  fear  I  forget  it,  because  this 
question  has  gone  over  to  you,  you  must  not  get  the  idea  that  tlie  court 
has  any  opinion  on  that  subject.  The  court  will  tell  you,  and  no  one 
more  candidly  than  he,  that  you  are  the  supreme  arbiters  of  the  fact. 
Lawyers  know  on  these  questions  what  courts  will  say.  It  is  not  as- 
sumption in  me  to  speak  thus  confidently  as  to  what  the  court  will 
say.  The  court  will  tell  you  that  you  are  the  arbiter  of  the  facts. 
It  is  all  for  you,  the  credit  you  will  give  to  witnesses,  the  force 
you  will  give  to  circumstances.  All  that  is  yours,  and  nobody  will 
more  firmly  and  emphatically  say  to  you  that  nobody  shall  invade  that 
province  than  his  honor  when  he  comes  to  tidk  to  you  finally.  You  will 
remember  then  that  if  at  any  stage  of  this  case,  at  the  close  of  the  tes- 
timony, or  at  any  time — it  will  come  to  you  when  you  retire  to  your  room. 
It  would  be  CO  ivenient  to  you,  and  I  merely  suggest  it,  to  first  say, 
turning  to  each  other,  "  Is  thei*e  any  conspiracy  established  at  all  by 
that  quahty  of  proof  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  by  that  class 
of  circunstances  emanating  from  himself,  with  authority  given  to 
othevs  to  bind  him  by  other  circumstances  when  he  was  not  present, 
and  by  that  class  of  circumstances  that  are  proven  each  as  fully  as  if 
the  whole  case  dei)ended  upon  it  alone."  Circumstantial  evidence,  it 
has  been  well  said<  is  to  be  measured  in  this  way,  and  its  strength 
tested.  The  figure  is  used  of  a  chain — a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
We  have  to  use  figures  of  material  things  to  convey  to  our  inner  temple 
and  express  to  others  the  thoughts  and  the  intellectual  ideas  that  we 
may  have  of  things.  So  pcor  and  weak  is  language  after  all  that 
we  must  use  symbols.  Therefore,  it  is  said  that  circumstantial  evi- 
dence may  be  regarded  as  a  chain,  and  it  is  said  that  no  chain  is 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  and  the  idea  is  finely  expressed  in 
the  books.  Why  ?  Why  you  are  going  to  apply  if  to  a  draft.  Fol- 
low out  the  idea  of  a  chain.  You  have  your  chain  and  your  links. 
You  are  hitching  it  on  to  a  load.  There  is  a  we^k  link  down 
there.  What  boots  it  that  ninety-nine  of  those  links  are  made  of 
welded  masses  of  steel  or  iron.  How  does  that  help  your  load? 
The  pressure  comes  and  your  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link.  Do  you  see  I  And  so  in  the  philosophy  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence all  your  chain  is  nieasure<l  and  its  tension  tested  by  the  tenacity 
of  its  weakest  link.  And  so  when  these  circumstances  here  come  to 
be  brought  before  you,  this  one  and  that  one,  well  enough.  Suppose 
you  find  there  is  one  which  is  weak.  Hook  it  there  audit  will  be  helped 
by  those  strong  ones.  That  is  unphilosophic  and  untrue.  Each  and 
every  circumttauce  must  point  to  a  grand  center,  must  be  proved  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt,  must  speak  potently.  Its  own  language  must 
emanate  from  the  heart  and  conduct  of  the  parties  sought  to  be  charged, 
and  when  all  is  linled  together,  it  must  be  a  strong  chain,  for  if  there 
be  one  single  link  missing  it  is  gone.  That  sort  of  helps  to  illustrate 
the  corpus  delicti^  the  body  of  the  offense,  this  corputt  that  you  have  heard 
so  much  of,  and  the  books  illustrate  the  danger  of  supplying  any  fancy 
for  the  convenience  of  this  mis*iug  or  weak  link.  If  the  circumstances 
are  consistent  with  innocence,  however  much  they  might  be  cousisteut 
with  guilt,  that  is  only  half  the  proposition.  If  they  are  consistent 
with  innocence  then  the  defendent  or  defendants  whoever  may  have 
suspicion  cast  npon  him,  is  entitled  to  acquittal.  Xow^,  if  the  jury  fail 
TO  find  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  conspiracy  ac- 
cording to  the  indictment  the  inquiry  goes  no  further.  In  the  language 
ot  Burrill,  without  turning  to  the  page,  it  is  useless  and  unphilosophic 
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to  commence  inqairy  about  the  committer  of  a  crime  until  you  first  es- 
tablish the  existence  of  a  crime  committed.  Melancholy  instances  have 
Lappened  in  the  history  of  judicial  proceedings  illustrating  the  dangers 
of  a  departure  from  this  rule. 

A  case  is  given  in  the  books  some  place,  like  this :  An  uncle  was 
made  the  guardian  of  his  niece  by  his  dying  brother.  The  property 
was  so  arranged  that  this  living  brother  should  be  her  guardian,  and 
on  failure  of  issue  upon  her  part  he  was  to  become  her  heir.  On  one 
occasion,  in  a  wood  close  to  the  place  of  their  residence,  contention  wa« 
beard  between  the  uncle  and  the  niece.  She  was  heard  by  the  passers- 
by  to  say,  *  Oh,  God,  uncle,  don't  kill  me."  The  next  morning  the  girl 
was  missing.  Suspicion  was  aroused.  It  was  an  English  case.  The 
officers  of  justice  came  around.  The  defendant  trembled.  He  got  to 
making  curious  excuses  and  statements  about  where  he  had  last  seen 
h»s  niece.  She  remains  absent ;  he  is  tried.  These  circumstances  of 
her  i?bsence  are  shown.  That  is  consistent  with  guilt.  If  she  were  mur- 
dered and  made  away  with  that  is  just  what  they  would  prove 
was  consistent  with  guilt.  The  jury,  to  make  it  short,  found  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  of  murder.  They  found  the  motive  in  the  fact  that 
he  would  be  her  next  heir  and  her  next  of  descent.  It  was  fixed  per- 
haps by  the  will,  and  perhaps  by  descent.  I  know  not,  and  I  care  not. 
It  is  immaterial.  That  man  was  executed.  The  young  lady  arriving  at 
age  returned  to  claim  her  fortune  over  the  grave  of  her  executed  uncle. 
Siie  clearly  makes  out  her  identity  and  receives  it.  Now,  the  story  was 
just  this :  He  had  detected  tlie  little  girl  in  something  that  aroused  his 
anger,  and  was  punishing  her  in  the  woods  by  slapping  her  or  inflicting 
some  slight  corporal  punishment.  The  passer-by  heard  the  little  girl 
say,  '•  Oh,  uncle,  don't  kill  me."  And  that  night  she  packed  up  her  lit- 
tle bundle,  went  out  of  the  house,  and  crossed  the  British  channel. 
Oommuuication  of  news  was  not  then  as  it  is  now.  She  never  heard  of 
the  trial  of  her  unfortunate  uncle,  and  came  back  when  she  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  majority  and  claimed  her  fortune.  And  yet  English  judges 
«at  and  were  not  careful  enough  about  exacting  the  proof  of  the  corpus 
delicti  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  and  enforcing  that  other  rule,  that 
the  circumstances  must  not  only  be  consistent  with  guilt — that  part  was 
consistent.  But  that  is  only  half  of  the  proposition. 

The  Court.  Is  that  the  case  of  Lord  Cowper's  brother,  told  by  Ma- 
caulay  ! 

Mr,  McSwEENY.  Indeed  I  have  not  seen  it  for  years,  and  I  was  try- 
ing to  look  it  up  in  Burrell  on  Circumstantial  Evidence. 

Mr.  HouNSHELL.  It  is  in  Starkey's  Evidence,  your  honor.  Spencer 
Cowper's  trial  your  honor  is  speaking  of? 

The  Court.  Yes ;  I  am  talking  about  Spencer  Cowper's  trial.  In 
that  case  the  accused  was  convicted  by  the  jury,  but  he  was  i)ardoned. 

Mr.  McS WEENY.  Is  this  that  case  ? 

Mr.  HoUNSHELL.  Xo,  sir;  that  is  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  I  have  used  it  on  occasions  as  illustrating  this  point, 
and  it  nml  es  it  more  tragical,  because  the  man  was  taken  to  his  death 
under  circumstantial  evidence. 

The  Court.  The  case  I  am  speaking  of  is  the  case  of  Spencer  Cowper, 
the  brother  of  Lord  Cowper.  It  took  place  long  since  Lord  Hale's 
lime. 

Mr.  HoTnjJSHELL.  The  date  of  that  case  was  1799. 

The  Court.  Yes.  The  girl  was  a  Quakeress,  and  the  Quakers  arose 
in  arms,  although  they  were  peaceable  peo])le  and  opposed  to  taking 
life     But,  under  the  circumstances,  they  all  made  a  clamor,  and  there 
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w«is  turbulent  excitement  against  Sjiencer  Cowper,  and  under  the  ex- 
citement he  was  con\icte(L  But  you  may  be  referring  to  some  other 
case. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  The  books  are  full  of  circumstances  that  make 
truth  appear  stranger  than  liction-  The  books  that  carefully  look  into 
that  are  full  of  startling  importance,  and  make  the  study  of  the  crimi- 
nal law  fascinating.  They  deal  with  life  and  liberty.  No  mock  heroics 
on  the  mimic  stage.  They  are  full  of  reality.  They  make  us  stop  and 
pause.  They  make  a  jury  carefully  and  conscientiously  stop  and  apply 
these  great  principles,  and  make  them  living  things  as  you  pass  along. 

You  will  be  called  upon  when  you  retire  to  the  jury-room  to  say,  "  Is 
there  proven  acouspirrfcy  ?"  You  will  rememberthatthe  court  has  never 
taken  that  from  you.  If  you  say  **  No,''  that  ends  j^our investigation ;  if 
"  Yea,'-  who,  when,  how,  where,  what  f  I  will  not  repeat.  1  simi»ly 
wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  that  all  this  time,  because  the  ease  has 
gone  to  you  non  comtat^  that  it  goes  to  you  under  judicial  sanction  or 
o[)inion  or  expression  of  view  in  any  shape  that  anything  ha«  been 
proved.  See  if  I  am  not  sustained  by  his  honor  on  that.  You  are  un- 
hampered, unembarrassed  to  enter  upon  that  subject  like  freemen  with 
free,  unharnessed  thought.  Just  think  of  it,  and  think  of  the  proposi- 
tions that  I  lay  down  if  they  are  worthy  of  your  consideration.  I  have 
thrown  out  hints  to  help  you  to  investigate.  If  you  are  trviug  it  upon 
a  mere  question  of  partners,  as  I  repeat  it,  which  is  the  best  of  all  con- 
spiration, will  you  please  to  commence  and  tell  me  where  the  liability  of 
one  or  other  of  these  i)arties  would  be  for  a  civil  debt  for  an  act  done  by 
the  other  ?  If  the  court  please,  something  has  been  said  about  confes- 
sions. Let  us  make  that  brief.  You  have  said  on  these  pages  that  a 
confessional  statement  can  only  be  received  as  against  the  party  making 
it.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  and  puncture  some  bad  law  of  my 
brother  Bliss  upon  this  subject,  and  it  is  as  good  a  way  to  commence 
the  discussion  of  the  proposition  as  any.  On  page  117  Mr.  Bliss,  in 
opening  to  you,  said: 

Now,  that  i8  the  confession  of  one  of  these  couspi'ators.  Ah  to  that,  J  think  tlie 
court  will  instruct  you  that  a  man*8  confession  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime  i* 
evidence  against  hiin,  though  that  crime  is  conspiracy,  just  as  much  as  his  confessirui 
of  any  other  crime ;  that  moreover  in  conspiracy  when  you  become  once  satisfied  thnt 
certain  persons  are  engaged,  then  the  act  or  declaration  of  any  one  of  them  made 
while  engaged  in  that  conspiracy  is  also  evidence  against  all  the  others.  Therefore, 
if  you  become  satisfied  fiora  other  evidence  or  from  all  the  evidence  that  at  the  time 
of  Kcrdell's  confession  the  conspiracy  was  then  still  in  progress,  then  the  statement* 
of  Mr.  Kerdell  will  bind  them  all. 

I  guess  not.    Mark  the  fallacy. 

The  Court.  Well,  he  has  assumed  that  the  conspiracy  was  in  exist- 
ence, and  that  these  confessions  were  made  in  the  course  of  it.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  what  he  mcfint. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Then  it  is  bad  law.  Your  honor  has  said  the  con- 
fessions of  a  party  before  conspiracy' — I  will  commence  there^ — could 
never  help  to  establish  it.  Secondly,  after  it  is  over,  likewise  the  same 
doctrine.  Now,  that  is  the  position  at  that  end,  and  that  is  the  position 
at  the  other. 

The  Court.  Xo  ;  I  think  I  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  after  the 
conspiracy  is  over  his  confession  will  be  accepted  as  against  himself. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Oh,  certainly. 

The  Court.  But  against  himself  only. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Now,  then,  the  fallacy  of  brother  Bliss  is  havhi^ 
disposed  of  it  at  that  end.     But  mark  the  fallacy  : 

But  if  at  the  time  the  confession  was  made  the  con.spiracy  was  still  in  progress,  tbeu 
the  statements  of  Rerdell  would  bind  tliem  all. 
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Tbe  Court.  [Interposing.]  He  has  not  submitted  that  proposition  to 
the  court  yet. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  No.  no,  and  he  has  argued  no  law.  He  never  said 
law  once  in  two  days  of  opening.  Brother  Ker  did  not  either,  except 
that  he  said  that  a  conspiracy  properly  defined  was  an  illegal  combina- 
tion. In  their  six  day's  work  I  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  views  of 
those  gentlemen  as  to  what  they  claim  upon  that  subject.  They  have 
l>een  six  days  here  working  out  chaos,  and  made  chaos  more  chaotic, 
and  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  a  confounded  sight  worse. 

But  I  want  to  puncture  that  bad  law  for  all  time,  even  as  part  of 
my  argument,  with  your  honor's  permission.  Why  should  there  beany 
distinction  made  by  brother  Bliss  that  if  it  were  before,  it  could  not  be 
receivei.d  against  anybody  but  himself,  if  after,  against  nobody  but  him- 
self, but  if  the  conspiracy  was  still  in  oi>eration  and  then  a  man  made  a  con- 
fession it  would  bind  the  others  ?  The  doctrine  that  we  have  had  so  often 
repeated  is,  that  the  agency  extends  to  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  con- 
federation, the  partnership  in  business  authorizesoneof  the  partners toda 
the  work  of  the  partnership.  The  criminal  combination  has  also  business 
on  its  bands,  the  same  as  the  civil  partnership,  only  it  is  going  to  descend 
to  legal  means.  Now,  then,  the  confession  or  statement  of  an  act  done  bj^ 
the  confederation  must  besomething  in  eftectuating  its  object.  But  whilst 
it  is  in  existence  one  man  goes  and  gives  it  away.  Is  that  effectuating 
its  object  ?  Whoever  in  forming  the  conspiracy  or  confederation  by  ex- 
press or  implied  power,  told  the  other  to  go  and  nneffectuate  the  object 
when  the  power  to  bind  is  only  something  to  effectuate  it!  There  is 
the  fallacy  that  brother  Bliss  fell  into.  Let  me  illustrate  this.  Where 
is  somebody  who  will  do  to  serve  in  the  administration  of  a  conspiracy* 
I  will  take  brother  Totten.    Brother  Tot  ten  and  I  sit  down 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  worth  while  for 
you  to  exhaust  your  strength  any  more  than  is  necessary  about  this, 
matter.  I  have  not  been  asked  for  an  instniction  yet  upon  the  subject 
by  either  side ;  but  in  the  course  of  this  trial,  the  court  had  occasion 
on  two  or  three  different  days  to  give  expression  to  its  views  in  regard 
to  this  very  matter,  and  they  amount  to  the  proposition  that  you  have 
laid  down ;  that  is,  that  a  member  of  a  conspiracy  has  no  authority  to- 
biud  the  others  by  confession,  unless  what  he  has  said,  has  been  in 
the  execution  of  the  purposes  of  the  conspiracy  whilst  he  is  engaged  in 
that  work.    That,  I  think,  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Mc8 WEENY.  Undoubtedly.  It  was  because  I  found  it  there 
without  any  qualification  that  I  intended  to  show  that  if  two  parties — 
I  will  just  go  on  briefly  with  the  illustration — were  to  sit  down  and 
say  '*  We  will  go  to-night  and  break  in  and  rob  Mr.  Dickson's  house, 
or  we  are  going  to  pick  some  suitable  dark  night,  we  have  not  just 
fixed  that  time,  we  will  do  it.'"  I  repent.  I  sneak  right  off  from  the 
ionfederacy,  I  leave  brother  Totten,  if  that  is  the  man  who  is  with  me. 
Says  I,  "  Look  here,  wake  up,  I  want  to  reveal  a  thing  to  you."  The 
conspiracy  is  in  existence  of  course.  '^  Brother  Dickson,  we  have  laid 
a  plan  to  get  into  your  house.  See  well  to  your  locks  the  first  dark 
nignt.  I  have  just  left  the  conspiration,  but  I  have  repented  and  I  want 
to  tell  you.  My  fellow  conspirator  don't  know  I  have  done  it.  Sup- 
pose my  friend  Totten  and  I  met  down  here  at  the  Riggs  House  to-night 
to  rob  you,  and  the  conspiracy  so  far  as  he  thinks  is  in  full  blast ;  and 
not  to  effectuate  the  object  but  to  nneffectuate  it,  I  went  to  you  and  gave 
you  warning.  Who  would  call  that  an  overt  act  ?  Supposing  the  officer 
of  theGovernmentshould  find  that  we  two  have  plotted.  The  Government 
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officer  would  say  "  Hold  on.  I  must  look  out  for  an  overt  act.  Wait 
iiutil  I  get  an  overt  act.  We  have  to  allege  the  overt  act."  Would  it 
^o  tx)  allege  for  the  overt  act  that  I  went  up  and  told  brother  Dickson  ? 
-Certainly  not.  It  is  not  an  act  in  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy  and 
therefore  I  drop  it  without  further  illustration.  A  confession,  as  the 
court  said,  in  order  to  bind  anybody  else  must  be  in  furtherance  of  the 
act  and  not  in  its  uufurtherance.  It  breaks  the  implied  law  of  agency. 
It  is  not  honor  among  rogues.  I  never  authorized  you  to  go  and  t^lL 
The  very  object  of  the  conspiracy  and  secrecy  is  not  to  tell.  Who  ever 
made  you  an  agent  to  go  and  tell  ?  That  may  be  important  at  a  sta^e 
further  on,  but  I  intend  to  be  brief  and  will  not  weary  you  unnecessarily. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Walsh  gave  testimony  in  this  case  that  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  Mr.  Walsh  says  that  in  December  1880,  two  years 
of  the  conspiracy  having  run  a«  alleged,  thnt  he  went  around,  to  see 
Brady.  He  sent  him  a  note,  and  had  an  appointment  in  au  open  office 
owned  by  General  Sheridan  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  one  of  your 
leading  streets.  He  tells  you  a  story  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  and  that  is  all.  I  will  not  say  that  he  is  a  liar.  It  is  always  better 
to  prove  a  fellow  a  liar  and  let  the  nomenclature  come  from  the  audience 
that  hear  it.  Prove  all  things,  even  that  a  fellow  is  a  liar,  and  then 
hold  fast  to  him  when  you  Jiave  got  him.  Walsh  tells  this  remarkable 
story :  In  1880,  in  the  month  of  December,  he  says  he  went  down  to 
'Sheridan's  office,  and  that  thereupon  Mr.  Brady  came  in.  Said  Walsh 
to  Brady,  "  My  financial  circumstances  are  not  such  as  they  have  pre- 
viously been  and  recently  existed."  That  is  a  thundering  curious  kind 
of  prologue  for  a  fellow  to  commence  with,  between  men  seeing  each 
other  about  fifty  times  a  day.  "  My/cnancial  circumstances  are  in  a  more 
dilapidated  condition  than" they  have  previously  been  up  to  the  present 
and  subsequent  period,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  "  I  would  like  a  set- 
tlement." Thereupon,  says  Mr.  Brady,  "  Have  you  the  data  f  "  Who, 
in  the  name  of  Heaven,  ever  heard  such  talk  ?  It  is  too  high  up  for  me. 
It  is  too  stilted.  "  Have  you  the  data  f  "  A  fellow  out  Wejst  coming  into 
our  office  and  talking  about  data  would  be  thought  to  be  dealing  in 
dates,  and  he  would  ask  him  how  much  they  were  a  keg.  "Have 
you  the  data  ?"  "  Thereupon,"  he  said,  *' I  produced  the  data."  That  is  a 
new  name  for  notes — two  datas.  First,  it  was  one  data,  or  datum.  He 
first  swears  distinctly  to  one  in  the  proposition  that  was  handed  in  by 
brother  Bliss  here : 

I  shall  offer  to  prove  that  he  weut  iii  and  laid  down  a  note,  and  that  Bra^y  took  np 
iht  iiot«. 

Just  mark  which  way  the  wind  blows  by  the  straws.  You  do  not  go 
out  to  see  whether  the  barn  is  turned  around.  You  go  out  to  the  straw 
pile  to  see  which  way  the  wind  blows.  That  is  the  way  you  get  it.  Just 
mark  this.  Mr.  Bliss  says  what  he  expects  to  prove — I  am  going  to 
turn  to  it  if  it  takes  all  summer;  for  it  is  by  these  little  things  that  you 
get  the  run  of  a  made-up  story.     I  read  from  ])age  1669 : 

I  propose  to  prove  by  this  wituess  that  about  the  time  the  routes  uieutioned  in  the 
inilictmeiit  were  increased  and  expedited,  Brady,  one  of  the  defendants,  oi*dered  the 
expedition  and  increase  of  other  routes,  including  the  one  in  which  the  witness,  WaUh, 
was  inte rested. 

Xow  let  us  stick  a  pin  there.  So  Brady  did  order  an  expedition  for 
Walsh  without  conspiracy,  did  he  ?    Do  you  see  that! 

I  expect  to  prove  by  Walsh  that  at  the  time  some  of  the  expeditions  in  this  case 
were  made  he  also  made  one  for  Walsh  in  which  he  was  interested. 

When  it  was  afterwards  attempted  to  levy  20  per  cent,  it  was  shown 
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that  the  ronte  was  increased  from  $74,000  up  to  about  $125,000.  He 
did  uot  do  that  on  a  conspiracy,  did  hef  Do  you  see  that!  About 
the  same  time  that  he  had  done  these  things  he  had  also  expedited 
a  route  that  Walsh  was  interested  in.  Why  hadn't  he  fixed  it  be- 
fore and  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  this  after  fuss  f  Tbat 
\^ould  be  way  back  in  1878  or  1879,  or  somewhere  along  there.  Now, 
what?  He  stated  to  the  witness  at  that  interview,  that  when  contract- 
ors obtained  such  expedition  of  tbeir  routes  they  always  paid  him, 
Brady,  for  making  the  expedition ;  that  he  was  always  to  receive  20  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  to  be  ])aid  to  the  contractor;  that  such  was  his — 
what!  Contract!  No;  that  such  was  his  invariable  practice  in  every 
case,  and  tbat  the  witness,  and  everybody  engaged  on  mail  routes  knew, 
and  understood  that  this  was  his  practice;  and  that,  having  ordered 
expedition  upon  a  route  upon  which  Walsh  was  the  contractor,  with  an 
allowance  of  pay,  therefore  he,  Brady,  claimed  in  settlement  with  wit- 
ness an  indebtedness  due  by  Brady  to  the  witness,  for  money  loaned  by 
the  witness  to  J3rady ;  that  he,  Brady,  was  entitled  to  a  credit  upon  such 
debt  to  the  amount  oi  20  per  cent,  on  the  amount  ordered  to  be  paid  for 
the  expedition;  that  if  he,  the  witness,  did  not  understand  it,  he  must 
be  a  fool;  that  he,  Brady,  did  not  make  these  expeditions  for  fun;  that 
the  witness  must  conform — to  what!  To  his  bargain  !  No;  must  con- 
form to  the  practice  of  his,  Brady's  office.  To  his  practice  of  extortion. 
Why  I  see  oceans  of  proof  here,  even  in  this  story  of  Walsh,  to  knock 
the  idea  of  a  conspiracy  higher  than  a  kite : 

That  he,  Brady,  thereupon  made  a  calculation  of  the  amonnt  due  hy  the  witness 
for  the  expedition  amounting  to  over  $30,000,  and  t;hereupon  took  from  the  table  the 
promisaory  note — 

That  is  just  what  Mr.  Bliss  said — 

>;iven  by  him  to  witnens  for  part  of  the  loan  so  made  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  claim- 
ing; that  the  bamo  was  paid  in  the  manner  before  stated,  and  that  the  promissory  note 
had  only  been  given  as  a  matter  of  form. 

Then,  further  along,  Mr.  Bliss  got  up  and  says  he,  "Oh,  if  counsel  will 
permit  me  to  interrupt  them  I  want  to  offer  further  proof,"  and  then  he 
also  said  that  the  petitions  were  mere  matters  of  form.  Now,  I  want 
to  show  you  how  this  was  emphasized  by  the  reading  of  brother  Wilson : 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Hexkle.    [To  Mr.  Wilson.]    Read  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Reading.  ]  And  that  he  took  from  the  table  the  promissory  note ;  and 
further  along  Mr.  Bliss  added  this:  And  that  Brady  further  stated  that  petitions  tiled 
asking  for  iucrease  were  only  matters  of  form  to  make  on  the  record  an  excuse  for  his, 
Brady's,  ordei-s. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Bliss  amended  his  offer,  and  I  suppose  Judge  Wil- 
son makes  reference  to  that  amendment. 

Mr.  McS WEENY.  Yes.  I  could  not  just  get  my  eye  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr,  Bliss  made  it.  On  a  page  or  two  afterward  he  said 
*'  If  Mr.  Ingersoll  will  permit  me,  i  wish  to  state  further,"  and  put  in 
that  addendum. 

Xow,  then,  I  want  to  go  to  the  testimony  itself.  Mr.  Walsh  says  that 
he  went  in  there  and  then  Brady  asked  him  if  he  had  brought  the  data 
with  him.    I  read  from  page  1700 : 

I  told  him  that  I  ha<l.     I  gave  him  the  amounts  and  laid  the  notes — 

The  first  time  plurality  ever  occurred — 

of  General  Brady  on  the  table,  and  said  that  the  matter  was  all  settled  so  far  as  I  nn- 
«lf  rstood  as  to  dates,  &c.,  bnt  that  the  matter  of  interest  was  still  open,  and  that  I 
wished  to  discuss  it  with  him.  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  recollect,  there  was  no 
agreement  as  to  interest,  &c.,  and  tbat  I  would  leave  that  to  him,  he  being  a  person 
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engaged  id  nonimercial  operations  of  a  large  character^  and  that  he  could,  I  think,  de- 
termine it>  and  that  certainly  we  could  between  us,  so  that  there  would  be  no  room 
for  argument.  The  general  looked  at  the*  memoranda  that  I  furnished  and  8eeuie<l 
silent,  and  he  remarked  he  thought  I  was  in  error,  that  he  did  not  really  think  that 
I  thought  I  owed  him. 

Q.  That  you  owe<l  himf — A.  [Correcting  himself.]  That  he  owed  me;  really  did 
not  think  thai ;  that  he  had  benefited  me  very  largely;  that  he  had  given  me  a  very 
remunerative  contract — 

Without  any  argreemeut,  mind  you — 

and  that  generally  he  thought  there  was  no  obligation  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  I 
asked  him  to  explain.  He  said  he  thought  that  I  did  not  need  any  explanation ; 
that  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  had  been  enouj^h  seeu  by  me  to  indicate  what  the 
usual  arrangements  were.  I  asked  him  to  explain.  He  went  on  to  explain  with- 
out any  hesitation.  He  recited  the  fact  that  my  route  had  been  exiled  ited,  or  the 
service  had  been  increased,  whatever  the  terms  are,  and  that  I  must  not  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  it  afforded  him  any  special  amusement  to  indulge  in  those  things.  I  did 
not  know  whether  it  did  or  not,  I  responded  ;  that  I  thought  the  law  in  the  matter  had 
governed  him,  the  fact  being  that  petitions  had  come  in  for  an  increase  on  that  ser\ic<? , 
and  that  generally  I  did  not  think  he  was  right  in  the  position  assumed. 

There  they  had  discussed  petitions.    I  want  you  to  watch  this: 

He  said  there  was  no  use  in  arguing  that  matter,  and  that  if  I  affected  ignorance  that 
it  was  sheer  affectation  on  my  part.  I  asked  him  to  please  indicate  in  figures  what 
the  terms  were.  He  told  me  that  as  a  rule  it  was  20  per  cent,  per  an u urn  ou  the 
amount  of  expedition.  That  is,  the  sum  increased  in  money  was  what  he  conceived 
to  be  his  pro  rata  of  the  enterprise.  I  asked  him  to  please  figure  and  see  what  that 
amount  would  be.  He  called  my  attenriou  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  round 
numbers  had  been  in  my  case  from  §74.000  to  practically  §1:J5,975.  *  •  »  He  then 
reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  I  had  been  requested  to  pay  8t<,000  to  what  was  known 
as  the  Congressional  corruption  fund. 

I  turn  now  to  page  1702  : 

I  refused,  and  General  Brady  told  me  that  I  might  do  as  I  pleased  about  that,  but 
that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  thiuj^  I  could  do  would  be  to  sell  out.  I  re- 
plied that  I  had  been  willing  to  sell  out,  and  if  I  could  find  a  purchaser  even  at  a 
aacrifice  I  would  sell  out.  Before  that  he  had  taken  up  the  memorandum  and  the 
note  and  put  them — 

The  memorandum  and  the  note — 

in  his  pocket.  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  doing  that.  He  said  he  meant  to  settle 
the  matter ;  that  was  his  notion  of  a  settlement.  I  told  him  my  remedy  lay  in  the 
courts;  I  would  have  recourse  to  them;  tliat  his  conduct  was  outrageous;  that 
viewed  from  any  staud-point,  waiving  the  morality  altogether,  it  was  an  outrageous 
demand  for  any  such  sum  of  money. 

And  after  that  he  put  the  notes  in  his  pock  et,  and  says  he,  "  Wakh 
you  had  better  sell  out,"  and  Walsh  replied,  '^  Well,  if  I  can  find  a  pur- 
chaser even  at  a  sacrifice  1  will  set  out,"  and  he  got  up  and  left.  That 
ended  substantially  the  interview,  although  something  may  have  hap- 
pened that  escaped  my  attention.  You  see  brother  Bliss  had  to  put  in 
as  an  addendum  after  he  had  read  the  original  offer — the  matter  about 
the  petitions.  When  Walsh  wa«  asked  about  the  petitions,  says  he, 
*' Wh}',  Mr.  Brady,  I  thought  petitions  came  in  all  along  here  to  justify 
this  increase."  He  don't  say  there  they  are  matter  of  form.  Says  he, 
^'  There  is  no  use  of  arguing  this  matter.  If  you  have  not  noticed 
things  you  are  a  fool."  They  have  not  got  that  thing  fixed  right.  They 
passed  that.  He  ends  by  saying  that  this  was  substantially  the  con- 
versation.   There  wiis  a  screw  loose  somewhere. 

^y  Mr.  Bliss  : 

Q.  Oh,  was  an^'thing  more  in  detail  said  as  to  the  practice  of  other  contractors  ?— 
A.  He  referred  me  to  the  fact  that  I  had  seeu  enough  if  I  chose  to  observe.  I  aski'd 
him  what  he  referred  to.  He  said  he  referred  to  the  Peterson  matter,  and  to  the  Con- 
gressional appropriation  for  Corpus  Christ i  and  Price,  &c. 

He  has  not  got  it  out  yet. 
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Q.  What  did  he  say,  if  anything,  about  petitions  and  their  effect  f 

Lord !  He  couldn't  bring  the  fellow  up  to  it  even  after  having  it  read 
in  court,  and  Mr.  Wilson  rereading  it.    I  read  from  page  1700 : 

I  told  liHH  that  I  supposed  petitions  that  had  come  in  asking  for  that  increase  were 
the  occasion  of  it.     His  answer  to  that  was  that  he  would  not  argue  this  question. 

That  was  his  answer  to  petitions.  How  simple  the  truth  is,  and 
Low  tortuous  and  winding  is  the  path  of  falsehood.  It  is  like  the  toper 
who  drank  off  the  water  and  left  the  gin  and  sugar.  "What  about 
l)etitions  !"  I  told  you  yesterday  that  Walsh  had  sat  hei^  for  a  month, 
and  had  heard  his  honor  say  time  and  again ''These  petitions  appear 
to  be  genuine,  signed  by  Eepresentatives  and  Congressmen,  and  asked 
lor  by  the  people,  and  whether  right  or  not  it  was  the  voice  of  the  people 
out  there  asking  for  this  thing,^'  and  your  honor  said,  "  If  I  were  Brady 
under  the  same  circumstances,  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not  have 
granted  these  petitions."  Brady  must  be  stabbed,  and  the  cunning 
Waish,  after  making  out  his  i^rogramme  to  brother  Bliss  beforehand, 
then  put  in  the  addendum,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  will  puncture  that.  I 
have  watched  the  court  on  that.  That  is  helping  Brady.  He  is  going 
to  fall  back  on  these  petitions.  I  urged  it  myself  that  here  were 
petitions  that  were  put  in  on  these  matters.  Why,  says  I,  'There  were 
petitions  for  increase  and  expedition.  W^hat  do  you  mean?'  Instead 
of  saying  the  petitions  were  a  mere  matter  of  form,  says  he,  'I  won't 
argue  the  matter  with  you.  If  you  have  not  noticed  the  matter  enough 
YOU  are  a  fool.'  This  ended  the  conversation  and  is  substantiallv  all 
that  happened." 

!^^ow,  way  down  on  page  1702 : 

Q.  What  did  he  say,  if  anything,  about  petitions  and  their  effect  ? 

The  court  knows  the  dodge — if  there  is  any  at  law,  which  I  deny — 
but  there  is  sometimes  something  that  looks  a  little  like  circumvention 
to  get  into  a  witness  by  a  leading  queslion,  and  they  think  they  get 
rid  of  it  by  putting  in  the  magical  words  "if  any."  I  have  seen  more 
mischief  done  by  that  fool  thing  than  would  take  the  balance  of  the 
day  to  relate.  You  must  not  ask  a  leading  question,  but  say,  "  State 
liow  this  fellow  told  jou  out  at  the  cori>er  that  he  raised  his  gun  and 
pulled  the  trigger  and  shot  down  John  Smith  just  as  he  was  coming 

across  the  street,  if  any."    You  have  cured  it  like  the  mischief  by 

sticking  on  "if  any."    Now,  see  this  little  dodge: 

What  did  he  say  about  petitions  and  their  effect,  if  anything  t 

Lord!  If  anything!  "What  did  he  say  about  petitions  not 
.amounting  to  anything  f  Y"ou  have  forgotten,  Walsh,  and  I  want  to 
get  it  out  of  you.  We  have  been  going  all  around  it,  but  we  have  not 
come  to  it.  What  did  he  say  about  petitions  and  their  not  amounting 
to  a  confounded  thing,  if  anything  f  Pshaw  !  Pshaw  !  It  was  a  trick 
unworthyof  being  perpetrated  at  the  trial  of  a  spavined  horse  before  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  "  What  did  he  sjiy  about  petitions,  if  anything, 
and  their  effect ! "  "  Oh,  yes ;  I  had  nearly  forgotten  my  part.  What 
did  he  say?  Why,  I  told  him  that  I  thought  he  was  acting  un- 
der the  law  and  in  accordance  with  the  law."  He  told  us  that 
before.  That  is  not  on  a  new  subject.  He  said  in  answer  to  it, 
**  There  is  no  use  of  arguing  it,  and  I  will  not  argue  it  with  you  if 
you  have  not  seen  enough."  He  commenced  back  there.  "I  told 
ijim  about  the  petitions,  and  acting  in  accordance  with  the  law  and 
the  petitions.  I  cannot  i)ut  it  exactly  in  his  phraseology ;  but  that 
tlie  petitions  were  simply  intended  to  enable  him  to  act  under  the  law 
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aud  in  accordance  therewith."  Tliat  is  an  almighty  distance  from  the 
offer  after  all,  is  it  not  ?  Brother  Bliss  said,  *'  I  expect  to  prove  that  he 
said  that  the  petitions  were  got  up  as  mere  matters  of  form  ;"  and  even 
with  all  this  thumb-screw  process  the  ofier  is  larger  than  Walsh  Lad 
the  memory  to  swear  to.  He  had  the  conscience,  but  his  memory  failed. 
I  am  not  saying  to  him — 

Let  not  conscience  make  you  linger — 

He  has  not  got  any.    It  is  memory  that  failed. 

I  do  not  think  that  he  exactly  put  it  in  this  phraseology. 

Oh,  the  trembling  falsehood — 

I<lo  not  think  that  he  put  it  exactly  in  this  phraseology;  but  the  petitions  were 
to  enable  him  to  act  in  accordance  with  law. 

Well,  that  is  a  horse  of  another  color.  A  pretty  good  answer.  To 
act  in  accordance  with  the  law.  How  far  that  falls  short  of  the  projM)- 
sition  made  by  brother  Bliss.  He  says,  "  I  expect  to  prove  by  the  wit- 
ness that  the  petitions  were  gotten  up  merely  as  a  matter  of  form,"  and 
it  finally  comes,  with  all  his  hesitations,  to  simply  this : 

The  petitions  were  to  enable  him  to  act  under  the  law  and  in  accordauce  therewith. 

This  is  pretty  good.  To  act  in  accordance  with  the  law  is  not  so  bad. 
"In  accordance,"  is  good.  Did  you  notice  these  curiosities  as  this  mat- 
ter proceeded! 

Does  anything  else  occur  to  you  now — 

says  Bliss.  ''Xo,  not  now."  He  had  not  even  another  leading  question 
to  stick  in,  with  his  ''if  anything."  I  tell  you  the  magicians  exposed 
their  box  there.  You  could  see  under  the  table.  I  could.  The  proceed- 
ing was  i)erfectly  plain.    Now  mark  it: 

Listen,  oh,  heavens!  and  be  still,  oh,  earth. 

Just  listen  to  the  tale.  Walsh  is  a  man  of  broken  fortunes  and  he  ha<l 
one  note  that  got  to  be  two.  If  the  case  had  lasted  a  month  more,  and  he 
had  been  recalled,  there  would  have  been  a  dozen — data.  "  Have  you  got 
the  (lata  /"  I  think  Brady  isan  Indiana  man,  and  I  don't  think  data  has 
traveled  out  west  of  the  Ohio.  He  is  an  Indiana  man.  Judge  Wilson,  when 
he  lived  out  there,  told  me  in  a  private  conversation  that  they  used  to  call 
them  notes ;  and  I  believe  if  Brady  had  been  really  asking  about  825,<KM> 
worth  of  notes  he  would  have  said,  "  Have  you  got  them  notes  with 
you?"  Qe  would  have  said  "them."  He  would  not  have  stuck  in 
"those."  "Have  you  got  theni  notes  with  you?"  "  Yes,  I  have  got 
them  here."  It  is  the  funniest  excuse  for  this  fellow  to  pull  out  hi* 
notes.  He  has  to  get  them  out  in  some  way.  "  Have  you  the  data  /"  He 
didn't  say  he  was  going  to  settle  it,  but  he  said,  "Have  you  the  data.**^ 
'*  Yes,  there  is  the  data."  Well,  they  are  lying  there ;  those  two  notes. 
Brady  says,  "  I  aint  going  to  pay  you ;  I  don't  owe  you  anything ;  I 
expedited  your  route,  and  I  am  going  to  make  a  calculation,  and  I  am 
going  to  pay  it  that  way.    I  don't  owe  you  a  cent.     Well,  Walsh  says 

Mr.  Kek,  [Interposing.]  He  says  that  he  twisted  the  notes  up* 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Brother  Ker  says  that  Brady  sat  there  twisting  them. 
Let  us  take  it  that  way.  I  go  to  you,  brother  Ker,  with  my  $25,0<M> 
worth  of  "  data,"  and  you  just  sit  there  and  twist  them.     Will  you  ! 

Mr.  Ker.  You  are  doing  so  well  I  don't  like  to  interfere. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  I  jufet  want  you  to  sit  there  aud  twist  them,  and 
keep  saying,  "  .Most  outrageous  transaction.  I  don't  owe  you  any  money 
on  thf se  datas."  If  that  had  been  my  paper,  how  long  would  he  have 
twisted  it  ?    But  he  has  to  get  out  his  data.    There  must  be  a  corpua 
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delicti^  you  know.  There  must  be  the  notes,  relicti.  They  must  be 
left  there  so  that  they  could  be  conveniently  taken.  He  might  have 
said  in  the  language  of  a  famous  case  that  I  will  not  give  now: 

I  know  yoa  are  strong  enough  to  take  them. 

There  they  are.  Very  w**.ll.  "  I  don't  intend  to  pay  them."  "  What 
are  you  going  to  do  !"  says  Walsh.  *'  W^ell,  it  ivS  the  way  1  settle."  ''  It 
is  ?  Why,"  says  I,  to  Mr.  Brady,  "  laying  aside  the  question  of  the 
morale^  is  not  this  rather  a  preposterous  transaction  ?"  Says  Brady, 
''Sell  out;"  and  the  last  statement  to  him  was, ''Well,  if  lean  find  a  i)ur- 
ebaser  even  at  a  sacrifice,  I  will,"  and  that  substantially  ended  the  in* 
terview.  Now,  w^as  there  nobody  engaged  on  this  contract  to  believe 
that  f  Have  you  got  anybody  thathasagreed  to  believe  it.  I  will  takeit 
on  halves  and  believe  one  end  if  you  can  get  another  fellow  to  finish  out 
the  contract.  You  ought  to  try  to  get  it  done  on  a  job,  because  no 
one  man  could  swallow  it  all.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars ;  all  that 
Mr.  Walsh  had ;  loaned  under  circumstances  like  these.  Hemet  hiinin 
the  street  and  handed  him  the  money.  There  must  be  no  check.  Do  you 
see  what  that  was  lor?  Walsh  was  a  banker.  He  of  all  men  knew  the 
importance  of  an  obligation  importing  the  indebtedness  of  one  ma-*  to 
another.  It  dispenses  with  proof.  Now,  he  knew  that  those  notes 
constituted  all  the  evidence  he  had  on  earth,  and  he  knew  if  the  man 
would  steal  the  evidence  of  his  property  that  that  would  be  the  end  of 
the  transaction.  It  was  peculiarly  a  case  where  he  would  fight  for  bis 
life  and  up  to  his  life's  peril  before  he  would  be  thus  deprived  of  all  the 
evidence  he  had  on  earth,  for  he  had  to  dispense  with  the  proof  by  check. 
There  was  no  other  paper  passing  between  them.  There  was  no  memo- 
randum on  his  books.  In  order  to  clear  out  the  kitchen  and  clear 
\he  decks  he  says :  "  I  took  my  books  as  a  banker  and  gave  them  to  a 
restaurant-keeper,  and  that  closes  the  concern — to  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Felker.  I  took  my  bank-books,  I,  the  scliolastic  giaduate  of  college, 
the  man  of  business ;  I  thought  I  would  close  the  thing  up  by  carryiug 
over  my  books  and  giving  them  to  a  restaurant-keeper" — to  stew  oystera 
with.  He  is  bound  not  to  have  any  papers  around ;  not  a  paper.  He 
didn't  sue  Brady  until  way  in  the  next  year,  July  or  June,  1881. 

Mr.  Totten  has  talked  to  you  about  the  inconsistencies  of  the  varioua 
amounts.  I  will  not  go  over  that.  I  wonder  if  it  was  not  noticed  in 
the  world  that  here  was  a  curious  suit  for  a  large  amount  of  money  and 
uo  evidence  of  indebtedness.  I  wonder  if  he  did  not  think  this  was  a 
good  place  to  put  in  some  data,  even  though  he  would  destroy  them 
with  the  breath  that  created  them.  Hadn't  he  better  bring  some  notes 
forward  f  1  think,  considering  the  nakedness  of  the  case,  that  he  wanted 
to  clothe  it  with  the  fig-leaf  of  some  notes.  Kight  there :  Was  ever  a 
scene  like  that  and  a  man !  He  is  given  the  cool  advice  to  sell  out. 
He  gets  up,  $25,000  gone : 

Not  the  least  obei  sauce  made  he, 
Xot  a  moment  stopped  or  staid  he. 
Not  even  a  parting  damn  to  Brady, 
As  he  stalked  out  of  bis  door. 
This  it  was,  and  nothing  more ; 

and  scarcely  this.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  scene?  A  man  going 
away  out  into  the  cold,  cold  world,  with  his  $25,000  gone,  in  the  hands 
of  a'  thief  and  a  robber.  As  I  said  when  he  was  on  the  stand,  why  not 
rush  at  him  and  from  the  robber  rend  his  prey,  because  it  was  yours  f 
Again,  Brady  was  in  otfice.   It  was  in  December,  1880.  A  new  dynasty 
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"was  coming  in.  They  have  told  us  a  dozen  times  that  he  was  preparing 
to  get  his  house  in  order  either  to  leave  or  to  be  his  own  successor  ou 
^ood  coLduct.  There  had  been  an  examination  in  1880  by  theCougres- 
«ional  committee  before  the  passage  of  the  deficiency  bill.  In  January, 
1880,  this  took  place,  and  the  interview  in  December,  1880.  He 
knew  all  about  this  and  about  the  new  adqiinistratiou  coming  in 
and  yet  he  robbed  a  man  of  $25,000,  and  then  said  he,  ^^  Here ;  doM- 1 
go  yet.  pon't  go.  We  are  going  to  part  as  enemies.  I  have  robbed 
you ;  but  1  want  to  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  villain  I  am.  I  am  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Government  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  there  is  not  a  man 
who  comes  in  here  for  expedition  or  increase  of  service,  but  what  I  levy 
blackmail  upon  him.    Now,  go.    Go,  Walsh : 

Here,  WalBb,  I  give  myself  away;  'tis  the  worst  that  I  can  do.*' 

Was  ever  scene  like  that  ?  An  officer  high  up,  within  a  step  or  so  of 
a  ])lace  at  the  Cabinet  table,  to  tell  his  enemy  as  he  goes  into  the  world, 
**  Go  out  and  blast  me.  I  have  given  you  plenty  of  data.  I  tell  you 
that  everywhere,  wherever  there  is  a  contractor  on  all  these  nine  thou- 
sand routes,  when  expedition  or  increase  is  wanted,  there  shall  I  be 
found  a  robber  and  an  extortioner.    Kow  go.    Sell  out.    Go,  go,  go ! 

Stand  not  on  the  order  of  your  going,  but  go  at  once. 

Pshaw!    And  you  are  asked  to  believe  that.    Walsh  don't  believe  it. 
He  ha«  too  much  mind.     He  is  too  smart  a  fellow  to  believe  it.     Would 
Brady  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  that  man  f    I  wanted  to  cross-ex- 
amine him,  but  the  judge  sort  of  intimated  that  it  was  not  our  show. 
^'  But,"  says  brother  Merrick,  "  I  will  ask  brother  Mack's  question.     He 
is  anxious  to  know,"  savs  Mr.  Merrick  to  hinl,  "  whvyou  didn't  do  some- 
thing  I "    "  Well,  I  am  a  man  of  peace.    I  respect  the  law."    Let  us  stop 
there  a  moment.   "  You  respect  the  law."   What  law  would  you  invade  or 
break  by  grasping  by  the  throat  the  man  who  is  robbing  you  of  your  prop- 
erty !    Tell  me  by  what  relUi^iMent  it  is  that  3'ou  stand  while  I  take  your 
watch  or  your  note  f    If  it  is  your  horse  you  would  have  some  chance  of 
going  and  identifying  him.    You  can't  swallow  a  horse,    l^ou  can  go  and 
Snd  him.   But  these  impalpable  evidences  of  debt,  these  notes  that  perish 
in   the  flame,  who  would  stand  that?      Why  not  rush   out,  saying 
nothing  about  personal  conflict  now,  and  crj-,  police !    Come  in  here  I 
My  notes  have  been  taken!     Search  him  !     If  he  is  swallowing  them 
choak  him!    Help!    Wife  and  children  depend  upon  this.    It  is   all 
J  have  got."    It  is  said  that  faith  as  large  as  a  grain  of  niustanl 
^seed  will  enable  a  man  to  say  to  a  mountain,  "  Be  thou  remove<l,*' 
and  it  is  done;  but  you  may  indulge  in  a  peck  of  that  article,  jou  may 
take  a  barrel  of  mustard  seed  and  the  mind  cannot  be  mustered  into  the 
belief  of  such  a  monstrous  story  as  that.    Nobody  believes  it.     It  was 
thought  because  these  men  were  under  this  cloud  that  your  credulity 
could  be  trifled  with  and  presumed  upon.    Brady  ha^been  hounded  and 
the  press  set  at  him  to  head  every  column  with  the  woi'd  thief,  thief;  but 
who  thought  that  public  opinion  reaching  even  a  juror's  intellect  would  be 
so  debauched  that  this  falsehood  would  be  believed  f    He  never  swore  to 
it  before  did  he  ?    That  was  in  1880.   He  brought  suit  simply  upon  memo- 
randa.   He  never  said  "  note"  in  1881 .    He  brought  another  suit  in  New 
Y'^ork  and  never  said  "note."     He  talked  to  his  attorneys  and  he 
never  said  "  note."    He  says  the  reason  for  that  is  he  did  not  want 
scandal.    On  whom  would  the  scandal  be  ?    On  the  scamp  who  took 
his  notes.    Bid  you  ever  say  anything  to  Brady  about  those  notes  f 
You  pass  each  other  every  day,   "I  guess  so."    Did  you  ever  tackle  hiui 
and  say, "  Brady,  Brady,  was  itnota  sort  of  joke?    What  did  you  meauT' 
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Not  a  wcfrd,  but  when  the  exigencies  of  this  case  required  it,  having 
never  spoken  to  anybody  else  about  it,  he  went  to  Woodward,  he  says,  and 
made  him  his  confessor,  and  mentioned  these  notes.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty,  1881,  and  1882.  Was  ever  another  spectacle  of  Christian  for- 
giveness like  that?  I  can  begin  to  understand  now  some  of  those  pas- 
sagres  of  Scripture  that  I  used  to  be  troubled  about,  something  about  if 
a  fellow  takes  your  coat  give  him  your  cloak.  1  think  now  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Walsh,  that  if  a  man  would  come  in  and  clean 
the  rack  of  coats,  Walsh  would  say,  as  he  was  going  out,  "  Hold  on,  my 
friend ;  I  will  send  some  of  the  servants  upstairs.  I  have  a  real  good 
cloak.  I  will  get  it  for  you."  Then  there  is  a  passage  to  the  effect  that 
if  a  man  asks  you  to  go  with  him  a  mile  you  should  go  with  him  twain. 
I  think  if  the  thermometer  was  125°  in  the  shade,  and  somebody  dragged 
Walsh  a  mile,  he  would  say,  "  Well,  I  have  gone  with  you  a  mile,  and 
I  will  go  with  you  another  mile,  if  it  takes  all  day,  and  if  I  melt."  If  a 
fellow  would  hit  him  ou  one  cheek  I  think  he  would  turn  the  other — 
only  I  don't,  until  he  had  hit  him  a  lick  back. 

^  Brother  Wilson  ha«  called  my  attention  to  page  1718,  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Walsh: 

Q.' At  the  time  you  took  this  contract,  what  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  for  the  expedition  of  the  service  ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  it,  if  anything? — A.  I  went  to  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General when  I  offered  the  service  at  81^,500,  and  asked  him  whether,  if  I  took 
it  at  that  rate,  I  could  reasonably  look  for  any  expedition,  and  Mr.  Brady  was  not  in 
&  very  communicative  mood,  and  just  told  me  I  could  do  as  I  pleased  about  it;  that  I 
could  take  the  contract  or  not  just  as  I  felt  disposed ;  that  he  had  no  suggestions  to 
offer ;  that  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  say  on  that  subject. 

])o  as  you  x>lease. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  Whose  testimony  is  that  t 
Mr.  McSwEENY.  That  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Walsh.  It  is  at  page 
1718.  You  know  1  said  a  while  ago,  and  that  is  what  suggested  it  to 
Judge  Wilson,  that  it  proves  positively  to  us  that  expedition,  &c.,  was 
not  the  result  of  an  arrangement  with  him,  and  he  refers  me  to  page 
1718  as  to  what  I  hav^e  just  read.  This  was  brought  out  by  Judge  Wil- 
son by  referring  to  his  oath  before  the  Congressional  committee. 

Did  yon  testify  to  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  true,  was  it  f — A.  That  is  true,  sir. 

!Now,  then,  supposing  the  story  of  Walsh  to  be  true.  Had  he  con- 
sented that  day  to  be  bled  ?  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  page  1702, 
That  I  did  not  read: 

Price  being  financially  embarrassed  had  given  those  drafts,  all  of  which  I  took 
rather  as  argument  that  I  should  not  refuse  to  accept  the  rulings  of  the  department. 

He  looked  upon  it  as  nothing  else,  according  to  his  own  story.  Now, 
then^  supposing  Walsh  had  been  placed  together  with  these  defendants 
as  a  conspirator,  and  supposing  his  contract  had  been  brought  in  here 
raised  from  $71,000  to  8135,000.  Would  they  not  have  had  an  elegant 
apparent  case  according  to  their  stand-point  and  their  theory  against 
him;  and  yet,  according  to  him,  he  had  an  increase  from  874:,(K)0  to 
$135,000  without  any  arrangement  or  intimation  that  there  would  be 
an  increase  of  service.  So  that  you  see  you  could  take  and  make  a  case 
like  this  and  bunch  and  bundle  anybody  of  the  seven  thousand  con- 
tractors, throw  them  in  hurly  burly  and  say  that  because  there  are  sim- 
ilar contracts  and  similar  kind  of  conduct  and  similar  increases  and 
similar  additions  of  horses  that  similarity  makes  unity.  Similarity  of 
conduct  in  different  directions  no  more  makes  unity  than  to  prove  that 
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in  this  town  there  are  a  dozen  men  engaged  in  house  building  and  con- 
tracting in  the  same  line. 

Now,  gentlemen,  supposing  that  stood  alone  in  a  civil  suit.  I  like  to 
try  a  thing  that  way.  Supposing  upon  that  kind  of  an  oath  it  had  been 
said  he  wanted  to  recover  something  in  a  civil  suit.  Supposing:  now 
there  were  no  other  testimony  than  just  that.  How  long  would  you 
hesitate  in  discharging  Brady  from  a  claim  for  $25,000  on  two  lost 
notes.  Take  that  with  you  to  your  jury-room.  Mr.  Walsh  had  been 
before  the  grand  jury.  He  says  that.  He  either  told  this  story  or  he 
did  not,  1  do  not  care  which. 

Mr,  Wilson.  He  says  he  never  told  it  until  he  went  before  the  grand 
jury. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Then  he  did  tell  it  there  and  under  the  management, 
I  do  not  mean  improper  management,  but  under  the  supervision  of 
brother  Bliss  to  see  that  the  points  would  be  brought  properly  out 
without  any  cross-examination. 

The  Court.  I  think,  Mr.  McSweeny,  you'cannot  go  into  that  subject. 

Mr.  McSwBENY.  I  did  not  propose  only  to  say  that  he  had  been  be- 
fore the  grand  jury.  Now  as  brother  Bliss  has  talked  about  ringing  up 
curtains  and  managing  the  stage,  I  advise  him  when  next  his  performer 
appears  to  change  the  scenery  and  no  longer  make  the  play  a  melo- 
drama ;  and  if  it  appears  next  fall  let  us  have  it  announced  as  a  roaring 
farce  and  change  all  the  scenery  and  everything  else  to  make  it  accepta- 
ble. But  they  offer  it  seriously  against  a  man's  liberty  with  all  the  sur- 
rounding inconsistencies  and  most  palpable  motives  against  its  truth — 
long  concealment  of  a  wrong  like  that  and  upon  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
want  any  scandal.  And  yet  he  comes  in  here  full  mouthed  and  he  scat- 
ters scandal  widespread.  He  talks  about  a  corruption  fund  to  apply  to  a 
committee  that  was  sitting  in  Congress  to  investigate  this,  throws  his 
slime  worse  than  the  venom  of  the  Nile  over  everything.  W^hat 
becomes  of  his  detestation  of  scandal  f  There  is  no  man  too  high,  no 
man  so  low  but  is  bedraggled  with  his  slime  and  innuendo  on  that  stand. 
He  talked  to  you  about  a  corruption  fund  that  was  necessary  up  there 
at  Congress.    Oh,  gentlemen,  he  dreaded  scandal,  didn't  he  f 

Brother  Bliss  was  very  short  in  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Walsh.  A  short 
hprse  is  soon  curried.  He  says,  '*  You  heard  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Walsh.  They  must  be  believed  if  nobody  was  called  to  contradict  him." 
No,  they  must  not.  Now  let  me  read  for  my  argument  from  page  52  ot 
2d  Ohio  State  Keports,  a  decision  by  Chief- Justice  Thurman.  Judge 
Thurman  is  known  in  this  city.  A  brighter,  purer,  better  man  never 
adorned  the  bench  and  gave  glory  to  it,  than  he  on  the  Ohio  bench. 
No  man  at  the  bar  came  up  to  his  shoulders.  No  man  in  the  Senate 
was  more  than  his  peer.  You  have  known  Judge  Thurman  among  you, 
and  what  he  has  to  say  comes  directly  in  point.  In  the  case  of  French 
against  Millard,  the  court  were  asked  to  instruct  the  jury : 

That  it  is  their  duty  to  give  credit  to  the  statements  of  each  witness  unless  contra- 
dicted by  other  evidence;  that  in  oixler  to  discredit  the  testimony  of  a  witness  on  ac- 
count of  his  general  bad  character,  the  witness  who  is  called  upon  to  discredit  ibe 
witness  on  account  of  general  character,  must  prove  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
witness's  general  character  for  truth  and  veracity. 


itness's  general  character  tor  truth  and  verac 

That  point  is  disposed  of.    I  pass  it. 

ThA  firnt,  p.Iaiiha  nffimiA  thn.t  iti  ia  thA  dntv  of 


k 


The  first  clause  affirms  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  jury  to  cive  credit  to  the  statements 
of  each  witness,  unless  contradicted  by  other  evidence.  How  is  this  to  be  done  where, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  witness's  statements  are  directly  at  variance  with  each 
other  ?  And  is  the  jury  to  be  told  that  no  matter  what  is  the  manner  of  a  witness ;  no 
matter  how  many  and  gross  are  his  contradictions ;  no  matter  how  apparent  may  be 
his  ignorance  or  incapacity ;  no  matter  how  manifest  it  may  be  that  he  nas  mauulact- 
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ured  or  is  man nfactu ring  his  story ;  no  matter  how  clearly  his  willingness  to  swear 
fa'^-ely  may  be  seen;  no  matter  how  incredible  may  be  his  narrative,  he  must  yet  be 
credited  "  unless  contradicted  by  other  evidence." 

Surely,  surely  this  would  be  placing  witnesses  on  a  curious  level.  It 
would  be  strange  law  to  say  that  each  and  every  witness  is  to  be  con- 
sidered entitled  to  the  same  credit  as  other  witnesses  unless  contra- 
dicted. There  is  no  such  rule  of  the  human  mind.  These  great  rules  of 
judgment  are  written  in  the  intellect.  They  would  exist  if  a  universal 
conflagration  would-  clear  the  shelves  of  every  law  bo  »k.  Man,  con- 
stituted as  he  is  with  not  a  book  in  existence,  furnishes  his  own  rule  for 
the  judgment  of  the  improbability  of  stories,  and  hence,  when  they  lay 
down  that  rule  I  lay  down  Judge  Thurman,  who  says  it  would  be  monstrous 
to  uuike  any  such  procrustean  bed  to  measure  each  and  every  witness 
alike  if  he  is  not  contradicted.  It  would  be  flattery  to  contradict  such 
a  man.  It  would  be  yielding  too  much  to  put  any  witness  in  antago- 
nism with  a  story  so  foul.  A  man  smarting  under  under  such  wrong 
concealed  for  two  whole  years  with  the  expedition  of  the  Government 
in  his  pocket,  and  then  the  expedition  of  his  oath  as  quick  as  the 
winged  lightening  and  swift  as  traveling  thought  keeps  pace  with  the 
expedition  in  his  pocket.  A  man  is  to  be  believed  unless  he  be  contra- 
dicted. 

Suppose  brother  Eer  would  come  in  this  morning,  as  much  as  I  es- 
teem him  and  his  veracity,  and  say  to  the  court,  "  I  am  a  little  late  this 
morning,  I  did  not  get  in  until  a  little  after  ten^  I  had  to  come  a  couple 
of  hundred  miles  since  breakfast,  and  the  horses  were  not  there  and  the 
railroad  had  left  me" — ^yes,  the  railroad.  You  might  as  well  fix  it  up 
right — '*  tlie  railroad  had  gone,  but  I  had  just  to  start  out  and  walk 
this  couple  of  hundred  miles,  ana  it  took  me  three  hours,  walking  pretty 
smart,  to  get  here."  Supposing  something  depended  upon  the  tnith  of 
that  story.  As  much  as  I  respect  my  friend,  I  would  simply  commence 
saying,  "The  man  is  beside  himself;  hath  much  Government  prosecu- 
tion made  him  madf" 

Mr.  Ker.  I  would  not  tell  such  a  story. 

Mr.  McS^\^EN Y.  Certainly  not.  Now  1  read  Bliss, "  Now,  the  said  Ker 
shall  not  be  discredited  unless  some  witness  shall  contradict  him." 
Now,  the  i)robability  or  improbability  of  a  story  can  be  judged  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  by  the  jury.  I  would  not  have  to  call  in  some 
witnesses.  How  far  can  a  man  tram]),  even  a  Philadelphia  lawyer. 
What  is  his  gait !    I  wouldn't  have  to  prove  that. 

Gang  the  gait  ye  came  again. 

You  could  not  prove  that.  And  so  when  this  man  tells  this  mon- 
strous story,  when  he  thinks  the  storm  has  broken  on  Brady's  head, 
when  he  thinks  that  anybody  can  be  believed  against  Tom  Brady,  thinks 
he,  *'now  is  my  time,  I  will  try  it  on  here,  I  have  got  a  civil  suit,  I  will 
go  around  and  try  how  the  medicine  works,  and  if  it  is  successful  with 
this  jury  I  will  try  it  in  my  civil  suit,  and  bring  out  the  data  and  put  in 
two  notes,  but  I  want  to  see  what  this  jury  think,  may  be  I  had  better 
stick  to  that  memorandum,  and  not  use  the  notes  •,  just  wait  and  see 
what  this  jurj'  think  of  it." 

Now,  if  the  court  please,  these  same  remarks  relate  to  the  non-appli- 
cability of  a  confession  unless  there  is  a  proof  of  a  corpus  delicti.  We 
will  apply  it  to  Rerdell  or  any  other  pretended  confessionnl  statement 
in  the  case.  The  principle  one  laid  down  to  a  sensible  jury,  mere  elab- 
oration by  enumeration  of  more  instances  does  not  add  to  the  intellect- 
ual i>ro<ie»ses  of  thought,  or  strengthen  or  increase  the  basis  on  which 
my  argument  is  built. 
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Now,  I  am  going  to  cease  wearying  you  and  them.  I  have,  in  my  fee- 
ble, stuttering,  stammering,  poor  way  told  my  tale  before  you.  I  ask 
you  if  I  have  distorted  testimony.  I  ask  you  if  I  have  not  kept  down 
to  the  plain  base  of  common  sense  where  common  men  may  understand 
me.  I  ask  you  if  you  now  see  the  i>ropriety  lor  any  warning  of  my  friend 
that  1  would  get  away  from  the  facts  and  attempt  to  steal  your  judg- 
ments from  sitting  in  solemn  consideration  upon  the  facts.  Have  1!  I 
have  read  you  line  upon  line,  page  upon  page.  I  have  not  stoppe<l  to 
consider.  I  cannot  now  read  the  testimony  of  Sherman,  of  Teller,  and 
of  all  these  men.  I  have  not  asked  you.  "Is  it  lawful  to  carry  a  mail, 
sworn  to  by  those  men."  I  am  asking  the  question  beyond  Brady. 
They  are  asking  if  it  was  lawful  to  put  this  service  upon  the  route. 
Was  it  lawful  to  carry  it?  What  is  the  matter  with  anybody  carrying 
the  mail.  Some  mails  a  man  finds  do  not  pay,  in  the  sense  of  payment. 
Perchance,  in  the  changes  of  business,  the  mail  does  not  pay.  Then  a 
man,  if  it  do  not  pay  one  month  would  be  innocent,  would  he ;  and  if  it 
would  fall  below  payment  the  next  time,  then  he  would  not  be  innocent, 
would  he? 

And  so  about  this  talk  of  horses;  that  I  must  mention.  In  thei»e  mat- 
ters of  opinion,  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Perkins  give  me  all  that  I  want 
upon  that  subject.  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Perkins  were  partners.  I  will 
read  the  testimony  of  Taylor  and  Perkins.  It  is  so  full  of  argument, 
and  speaks  so  fully  for  itself,  that  I  would  like  to  read  that  evidence. 
.  Here  is  Mr,  Perkins,  at  page  1129;  let  me  first  tell  what  I  want  this  to 
illustrate. 

This  matter  as  to  how  many  horses  it  will  take,  Ijow  many 
men  out  in  that  new  country,  is  a  subject  out  of  the  way.  The 
witness  may  put  his  language  in,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  it  is  but 
the  subject  of  conjecture.  I)oes  the  court  understand  me!  There  are 
some  things  that,  however,  you  may  phrase  them  in  their  very  nature, 
are  estimational  or  conjectural,  independent  of  phraseology.  Thus: 
How  many  horses  will  it  take  for  four  years  or  one  year  ujion  a  new 
and  untried  route  out  in  the  wilds?  What  do  you  say?  I  say  it  will 
take  so  many.  I  may  say  it  positively,  and  yet  if  the  court  please,  is 
it  not  the  subject  mentally  ot  estimation.  That  is  my  point.  You  say 
that  it  depends  ui>ou  the  driver.  It  depends  upon  the  quality  of  your 
stock.  It  depends  upon  the  percentage  that  may  be  allowed  for  unex- 
pected weather.  You  may  make  some  contingent  leeway  for  Indian  dep- 
redations, and  therefore  I  make  this  application  generally  to  whom  it 
may  concern.  Wherever  an  affidavit  comes  up  swearing  to  these  mat- 
ters, I  do  not  care  how  it  is  phrased.  I  trust  the  court  will  [lermit  the 
jury,  in  estimating  whether  it  is  intentionally  false,  to  consider  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject-matter.  Xow  let  me  read  you  page  1129.  I  broak 
right  into  it: 

Q.  Then  eleveu  men  and  thirty-two  animals  ia  rather  too  low,  isn't  it  f  — A.  Eleven 
men  is  plenty. 

Q.  But  thirty-two  animals  is  not  onongh  f — A.  Yon  can  estimate  it  all  tlie  way 
from  twenty-tive  to  thirty-tive  animals,  taking  the  winter  and  summer.  You  have 
got  to  have  some  extras. 

Q.  Then  when  a  man  makes  an  aflSdavit  that  on  a  schedule  of  fony-five  hours, 
three  times  a  week,  it  would  retiuire.  eleven  men  and  thirty-two  animals  he  is  not 
very  far  from  being  right,  is  he? — A.  On  a  forty -live  hours  schedule  he  is  not  very 
far  from  being  right. 

Q.  Exactly.  Now,  this  matter  of  getting  at  the  number  of  men  and  animal.<«  mreea- 
sary  to  can*y  the  mail,  running  through  a  period  of  four  years  is  a  matter  with  n-fer- 
ence  to  which  men  would  differ  if  they  weie  going  to  make  estimates? — A.  I  dou't 
think  there  are  any  two  men  who  would  run  a  mail  line  alike. 
^  Q.  And  there  are  hardly  any  two  men  who  would  calculate  a  mail  line  alike  f — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  there  aiut  two  men  that  run  it  alike.  Some  of  them  run  it  in  the 
KTound. 
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Some  of  tbem  pet  some  poor  rosinautc  of  a  horse  and  with  the  bnital- 
ity  that  characterizes  some  men  toward  the  noble  animal,  run  him  to 
death  and  then  come  here  three  thousand  miles  and  tell  how  one  horse 
less  than  the  horses  put  on  under  his  cruel  management  could  get  along. 
And  then  again  the  Government  get  very  tender  about  horses  some 
time  and  say  *'  You  haven't  got  enough."  And  the  fraud  is,  you  have 
too  few,  and  the  next  minute,  '*  You  have  got  too  many."  Now,  I  turn 
over  OB  the  next  page : 

Q.  I  wish  to  know  whether  this  matter  of  makiug  an  estimate  of  the  number. of 
men  and  animals  necessary  to  carry  the  mail  on  a  route  is  one  with  reference  to  which 
<liftVrent  persons  would  have  different  opinions,  and  as  to  which  they  would  make 
their  calculations  from  different  considerations  ? — A.  I  think  the  right  way  to  make 
the  calculation  is  for  them  to  go  and  find  out  how  many  men  and  horses  it  will  take^ 
and  then  calculate  on  that. 

Q.  How  are  they  to  tell  that  f — A.  By  going  and  putting  them  on  and  trying  it.  A 
mail  must  do  it,  and  the  contractor  ought  to  go  and  see. 

Q.  Suppose  he  cannot  go  and  see  ? — A.  Then  send  his  agent. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  send  out  two  different  men,  would  not  those  men  give  different 
opinions  f — A.  They  could  tell  after  they  run  it  awhile. 

Q.  You  can  answer  my  question,  can  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  to  do  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  matter  with  reference  to  which  persons  in  that  business  differ  very 
l»reatly  ?— -A.  I  suppose  so  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  two  men  were  looking  at  the  same  route  one  man  would  conclude  that 
be  could  run  it  with  a  certain  nnniber  of  horses  and  men,  and  the  other  man  would 
ciiliVr  as  to  the  number,  would  he  not  f — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  very  common  thing  f— A.  As  I  have  told  you  before,  there  was  sev- 
eral men  on  our  route  there,  and  they  did  not  use  the  same  amount  of  stock  and  men. 
Some  of  them  thought  they  could  get  along  with  less  men  and  horses,  and  others 
more.  Some  of  them  ran  it  into  the  ground.  When  I  ran  the  mail,  the  mail  went 
through,  and  I  told  you  exactly  the  number  of  men  and  horses  it  took  to  run  that 
mail. 

It  dfi>ends  on  the  treatment  of  horses ;  it  depends  on  the  accidents  you 
have  with  them,  whether  in  drinking  alkali  waters  disease  bursts  out 
upon  them  and  you  have  to  lay  them  up  and  get  recruits.  Nothing  is 
more  a  subject  on  which  men  differ  than  the  number  of  men  and  horses 
to  go  four  years  on  a  route  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long. 

I  turki  over  now  to  Mr.  Taylor,  on  page  1136.  Now,  you  know  what 
that  other  man  said  about  the  number  of  men  and  horses. 

Q.  To  carry  it  three  trips  a  week  on  a  schedule  of  forty-five  hours  f — A.  I  should 
Judge  about  thirty  animals. 

Q.  And  how  many  drivers  f — A.  I  should  have  altogether  about  nine  men  employed. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  would  be  drivers  f — A,  I  should  have  eight  drivers  to  be  their 
own  Htock-tenuers.  £xcuse  me  a  moment.  I  wish  to  correct  that.  Y'ou  ask  me  on 
the  expedited  route. 

Mr.  Buss.  Yes.'   Forty-rive  hours  three  times  a  week. 

The  Witness.  It  would  take  eleven  men  and  about  sixty  animals  to  make  a  sure 
thiug  of  it  on  a  forty-five  hour  schedule  three  times  a  week. 

Perkins  and  Teller  were  partners,  and  Perkins  put  it  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five,  and  Teller  says,  to  be  safe,  1  think  any  man  ought  to  have 
.»4ixty.  Xow,  suppose  an  affidavit  does  come  in,  I  refer  to  Gray's  Re- 
ports, volume  5,  page  79 : 

A  party  is  not  to  be  convicted  of  perjury,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  h© 
had  no  reasonable  cause  for  the  opinion  he  expresseil.  If,  in  his  own  mode  of  rejison- 
iiiij  U|M>n  the  facts  occurring  before  him,  he  thought  the  person  who  left  the  ship  wa» 
William  P.  Hood,  though  he  might  reaf^ou  very  poorly,  and  upon  data  which  the  jury 
mifiht  think  verj*  unsatisfactory,  yet  his  testimony  would  not  he  willfully  false. 

And  so,  gentlemen,  when  we  have  proved  a  horse  more  or  a  horse 
less  will  you  Just  consider  the  nature  and  subject  matter  of  the  esti- 
mates. When  Mr.  Brady  came  into  that  office  after  the  election  of 
Mr.  Hayes  in   1870-77,  there  was  no  way  of  getting  at  this,  except 
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gcttin;?  tlie  contractors  to  come  up  or  send  their  estimates  and  do  the 
best  lie  could.  Now,  Mr.  Brady  reasoned  thus,  *'  1  caunot  sit  down 
and  have  confabs  with  all  these  men.''  The  department  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  taking  their  unsworn  statements.  He  suggested  getting  up 
this  rule.  "  I  want  something  ou  the  couscience  of  these  men  that  will 
simply  make  them  more  careful.  Before  it  was  a  matter  of  estimate 
and  judgment."  He  cannot  change  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  nor  the 
subject-matter  of  the  estimate.  But  now  here  is  a  rule  of  the  de- 
partment, made  in  1877,  which  never  existed  before,  and  that  they  say 
was  a  badge  of  fraud.  I  say  it  is  a  badge  of  protection  and  honesty. 
Says  he,  "  Give  me  your  oaths,  although  there  is  no  law  for  it."  It 
is  not  a  judicial  oath.  It  is  a  rule,  a  regulation  of  the  departments 
^^  Still,  give  me  your  oath ;  that  will  bind  the  conscieuce  the  more. 
And  thereupon,  when  Congress  came  together,  the  Postmaster-General 
had  observed  its  operations  from  '76  and  '77,  and  '78  and '79,  and  he  re- 
ported brother  Brady's  improvement  as  worthy  of  goingin  andbeing con- 
solidated in  the  statutes  of  Congress.  And  what  was  originally  a  sim- 
ple direction  of  his  received  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  members 
of  Congress  and  the  recommendation  of  his  superior,  and  it  is  now^  in- 
corporated into  a  law  of  the  land,  so  that  if  it  was  a  badge  of  fraud  ou 
the  part  of  Brady  it  is  a  badge  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  Congress  that 
made  it  a  law.  And  yet  that  was  roared  out  by  the  hour  as  an  evidence 
of  fraud  upon  the  part  of  Brady  that  he  laid  more  of  a  stress  upon  a 
man's  conscience  and  put  him  to  the  test  of  an  oath,  and  it  is  now  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  It  received,  from  the  Postmaster-General's  report, 
his  approval  and  sanction,  and  now,  as  I  understand  it,  having  received 
that  full  sanction,  under  proper  circumstane^^s  it  could  be  deemed  a 
ju<iicial  oath.  It  was  a  reform  of  brother  Brady,  done  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  at  the  truth  in  a  way  that  was  left  loose  and  helter-skelter 
for  seventy-five  years  of  the  Government  before.  Let  us  wake  up  and 
do  a  nmn  justice.  Let  us  not  listen  to  this  roar  of  calumny.  Why,  in 
the  matter  of  estimate,  good  heavens,  you  go  around.  You  want  to 
commence  a  building  which  is  to  cost  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  You 
go  to  a  decent  mechanic,  who  honestly  and  conscientiously  wants  to  do 
the  best  and  get  the  job,  "How  many  thousands  will  you  do  it  for!" 

Now,  I  will  give  you  another  test.  You  twelve  men  have  heard  this  tes- 
timony. You  may  take  the  books  of  it,  for  all  1  care.  I  wish  you  would. 
I  shall  ask  the  court  as  a  privilege  upon  the  part  of  the  defendants  to 
let  you  have  them  to  look  over  the  testimony  and  think  over  it.  You  go 
out  UDW  and  take  the  route  of  Taylor  and  Perkins.  You  look  over  all  the 
evidence,  and  you  say,  "  Now,  brethren,  let  us,  just  for  fun,  see  how  these 
estimates  are.  We  have  heard  all  the  evidence.  I  will  mark  about  how 
many  men  and  horses  I  think  ought  to  be  ou  that  route.  Don't  show  your 
paper."  You,  you,  you  [indicating  jurors],  and  you  would  have,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  as  many  different  estimates  as  there  are  jurymen.  Why,  take 
the  ordinary  case.  Have  any  of  you  got  a  farm,  aie  any  of  you  farmers, 
did  any  of  you  ever  say,  "I  am  going  to  stock  my  farm  and  let  a  man 
.run  it,  I  am  going  to  furnish  everything  and  let  him  run  it."  You  go  to 
a  man  and  say,  "How  much  will  it  cost  to  run  this  farm?"  On  these 
routes  it  depends  ou  drivers,  it  depends  on  the  care  you  take  of  the 
horsL^s.  It  depends  on  the  winter;  it  depenilsou  the  summer,  but  here 
in  ci  \'ilization  we  don't  have  to  take  these  chances.  You  say  to  the  man, 
"How  many  horses  will  it  take  to  run  my  farm  of  three  hundred  acres?" 
The  man  will  say,  "I  think  I  can  run  it  with  two  horses,  oue  mowing, 
macliiue,  &c.,  i&c."  You  come  along  the  next  year  and  find  your  horses 
spa  vined  and  used  up  and  have  to  buy  five  more  and  you  go  on  until  you 
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buy  twenty  and  thirty.  You  get  another  man  and  you  find  yourself 
Ijetting  along  snugly  and  uicelj'  and  doing  well  on  five.  It  is  the  dif- 
ference between  man  and  man.  One  man  has  no  judgment  in  treating 
horses.  Another  man  knows  how  long  a  horse  will  last.  Men  differ  in 
their  organization  and  men  must  form  and  give  different  estimates.  I 
have  had  some  experience  of  that  myself.  Just  you  try  it.  And  they 
make  great  pretensions  that  the  Government  is  going  to  the  bow-wows 
because  an  extra  horse  was  hitched  on.  I  think  I  see  brother  Ker  and 
Mr.  Bliss  mourning  the  departure  of  this  Eepublic,  sitting  down  some 
moonlight  night  with  their  legs  dangling  over  the  upper  rail  of  the  Long 
Bridffe,  weeping  until  the  Potomac  rises  with  their  tears,  ^*  The  country 
has  gone  to  the  devil  and  the  jury  has  let  those  fellows  off,  and  it  all 
comes,'*  says  Bliss,  "  from  that  extra  horse." 

You  recollect  Macaulay,  in  speaking  of  the  history  of  the  popes  and 
the  endurance  of  the  Catholic  Church,  says  it  has  endured  and  sur- 
vived the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  and  he  hints  that  it  may  still  be  in 
existence  when  some  lone  traveler  from  New  Zealand  will  be  found  on 
the  ruins  of  London  Bridge  sketching  Saint  Paul's  from  a  broken  arch. 
Why,  that  is  nothing  to  what  may  happen  here.  Here  will  be  some 
lone  traveler  coming  here  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  instead  of  New 
Zealand,  sitting  on  the  Long  Bridge  taking  a  picture  of  the  Capitol, 
all  in  ruins,  saying,  "We  survived  that  little  matter  with  George  III, 
in  1776,  and  the  spite  of  the  confounded  old  fellow  in  his  dotage  in  1814 
coming  to  barn  our  Capitol.  We  got  over  these  and  the  late  little  trou- 
ble that  we  had,aud  we  were  going  along  smoothly,  but  there  came  a  time 
when  on  the  Bismarck  and  Tongue  River  route  they  carried  a  mail  with 
three  horses  when  one  would  have  sufficed.  Alas,  my  country."  Talk 
al>out  New  Zealand  and  the  broken  arch,  and  the  fellow  in  London. 
That  is  nothing  to  the  picture  of  that  extra  horse.  Let  us  weep.  As 
Tom  Moore  says,  "  There  is  bliss  in  tears."  That  is  this  Bliss  over  the 
destruction  of  the  country  by  that  extra  horse. 

i  am  nearly  done.  I  have  tried  to  treat  this  case  seriously.  The 
New  York  Times  so  regards  it.  I  leave  this  case  with  you  for  your 
serious  consideration.  *  I  part  with  you  with  regret.  My  comings  in 
iind  goings  out  for  these  three  months  before  you  have  been  very  pleas- 
ant. I  have  had  ])leasant  converse  with  our  friends  upon  the  other 
side.  Our  little  pleasantries  have  left  no  sting.  1  have  received  noth- 
injr  bnt  kindness  and  courtesy  on  every  hand.  To  the  counsel  who 
shall  follow  me  upon  the  part  of  the  Government,  1  shall  listen  with  pro- 
found pleasure.  They  are  gentlemen  whose  scholastic  lore  and  polished 
phrases  will  have  nothing  unsaid  and  beautifully  said,  so  that  after 
they  have  done  it  maybe  remarked  of  each  of  their  performances  "They 
have  not  touched  what  they  have  not  left  adorned,"  and  amongst  the 
pleasures  of  my  journey  1  shall  sit  and  drink  in  their  phrases.  But  I 
.shall  never  forget  that  your  duty  is  to  watch  that  no  detriment  comes 
to  the  defendants  against  the  law. 

To  your  honor,  I  am  under  every  obligation  for  a  kindness  unsur- 
passed and  patience  that  knew  no  bounds  to  its  endurance.  With  a 
kindness  and  gentleness  through  all  the  case,  that  tends,  as  Sidney 
Smith  says,  to  unfreeze  the  coldness  of  dignity,  you  have  listened  to  us, 
you  have  borne  with  us.  You  have  iiroceeded  with  the  dignity  of  the 
judge,  the  learning  of  the  lawyer,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  courtesy 
of  the  polished  gentleman. 

And  you,  gentlemen,  1  leave  with  thoughts  that  will  recur  to  these 
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scenes  iu  the  daj-s  that  are  to  come.    Memory  will  often  revisit  here. 
It  will  bring  back  the  features  that  this  scene  haswoni: 

You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase  if  you  wiU, 
But  the  scent  oi  the  roses  will  hang  around  it  still. 

And  the  perfumed  roses  of  memory  will  brilig  this  up  before  me  in 
the  days  to  come,  and  I  shall  have  nothing  but  pleasant  thoughts  of 
this  sojourn  among  you. 

And  now  I  launch  the  little  bark  of  my  client,  the  man  with  the  noble 
soul,  the  tongue  of  tnith,  and  the  hand  of  charity,  he  who  passed  from 
boyhood  at  nineteen,  when  he  stepped  forth  into  the  ranks  of  his  coun- 
try, ragged  and  almost  barefooted  near  where  1  live ;  at  twenty  and 
twenty-one  brevetted  colonel  for  bravery  on  the  field  in  General  Bar- 
nett's  Ohio  battery.  Scarce  twenty-one  and  brevetted  colonel  for  valor. 
Spottsylvania  saw  him  wounded  and  in  his  tent,  in  the  Wilderness,  in 
Cold  Harbor,  in  Petersburg,  at  Chickamauga  covered  with  wounds 
from  head  to  foot  in  his  country-a  service,  and  at  the  final  scene  at  Ap- 
pomattox. Think  you  he  is  a  thief  who  robbed  the  Treasury  of  that 
country  whose  foundations  he  helped  to  cement  with  his  blood  f  Few 
boys  turn  out  at  nineteen  and  raise  themselves  up — oh !  the  glory  of 
these  institutions  of  ours — to  the  Senate ;  up  until  he  provoked  enmity, 
up  until  envy  and  jealousy  made  its  stab  at  him.  The  first  murder  that 
stained  the  soil  of  earth  was  the  result  of  a  question  between  two 
brethren  as  to  whose  ofi'ering  was  most  acceptable.  Dorsey  has  found 
tlie  lines  of  tlie  poet  to  be  true  that — 

He  who  ascends  to  mountain  tops, 

Shall  tind  the  loftiest  summit  crowned  with  ice  and  snow  ; 

He  who  suri)a6ses  or  subdues  mankind, 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 

He  has  been  stabbed  in  the  house  of  his  friends.    Here  is  a  little  book 

{exhibiting  a  small  volume]  that  you  may  look  upon,  inscribed  George 
iliss.  It  is  not  in  evidence.  Scarce  had  the  shoes  grown  old  that 
stamped  their  loud  approval  of  Senator  Dorsey — ^two  months — nay, 
not  two  months — until  the  roar  of  accusations  burst  out  against  liim. 

I  place  him  the  peer  in  honesty  and  honor  and .  integrity  of  any  Sena- 
ator  with  whom  he  associated  in  the  halls  of  his  country. 

I  place  him  as  the  peerless  man  whose  fault  is  generosity,  and  I  will 
ask  you  to  say  whether  there  is  that  class  of  proof  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  without  a  dollar  to  taint  hi$>  clean  hands,  which  shall  cause  you 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  him.  I  cast  his  little  bark, 
freighted  with  all  he  loves,  upon  the  waves  of  testimony.  Wife  and 
child  are  aboard.  Guided  by  the  juror's  oath,  I  know  it  will  reach  the 
shore  and  be  forever  anchored  from  the  storm.  I  knonr  that,  inspired 
by  your  verdict,  he  will  look  upon  this  persecution  as  a  black  portion 
of  the  past  and  try  to  forget  it.  I  believe  that  the  drooping  flower  that 
is  hcUiging  by  his  side  will,  when  your  inspiriting  verdict  of  not  guilty 
ironies,  lift  her  fair  face  toward  heaven  again,  and  that  she,  too,  poor, 
frail  flower,  will  thank  the  cloud  when  it  has  passed  away. 

And  now  my  voice  dies  into  an  echo.  The  shades  of  evening  gather 
around  me.  1  have  said  my  say.  I  have  spoken  mj^  farewell  word. 
With  thanks,  oh,  so  many  thanks  to  you  for  your  kind  attention,  1  have 
done ;  completely  done.  [Applause,  promptly  checked  by  the  officers  of 
the  court.] 

At  this  point  (3  o'clock  and  1^2  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 
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THURSDAY,   AUGUST  24,  1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  and  5  minates  a,  m. 

Preseuty  coansel  for  the  GovernmeDt  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Mebriok.  May  it  please  yoor  honor  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury: 

Before  this  jury  wa-s  sworn,  in  May  last,  when  we  were  discussing 
before  the  conrt  the  technical  questions  raised  by  the  defendauts  upon 
the  indictment,  and  interposed  in  the  hope  that  their  conduct  might 
never  be  subjected  to  an  inquiry  by  a  jury  of  the  country,  I  stated  that, 
in  my  view,  the  duty  of  a  prosecuting  officer  of  the  Oovernment,  as 
<leflned  by  the  oath  which  he  had  taken,  was  never  to  ask  for  a  verdict 
of  guilty  except  where  he  believed  that  guilt  had  been  clearly  and  sat- 
isfactorily established,  and  never  to  fail  to  urge  a  verdict  of  conviction 
wherever  he  believed  that  guilt  was  shown  by  the  eviden^ie.  I  farther 
stated  that  when  the  evidence  had  been  subuiitted  to  a  jury,  if  we  ever 
succeeded  in  getting  to  a  trial,  that  I  would  remember  my  responsi- 
bility, discbarge  my  obligation  to  its  fullest  extent  by  declaring  the 
fact  as  to  any  one  of  these  defendants  in  reference  to  whom  I  believed 
the  proof  did  not  show  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt;  and  that  in 
reference  to  any  of  the  others,  as  to  whom  the  proof  should  establish 
guilt,  1  would  demand  a  verdict  of  conviction.  In  the  execution  of  this 
purpose,  thus  declared,  and  in  the  performance  of  that  duty,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  I 
demand  from  this  jury  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  John  W.  Dorsey,  John 
K.  Miner,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  Montfort  C.  Berdell,  and 
Thomas  J.  Brady. 

In  reference  to  Turner  the  evidence  does  not  leave  my  mind  free  from 
doubt;  and  whilst  I  do  not  believe  him  unstained  by  criminal  conduct 
in  receiving  money,  as  Berdell  stated  in  his  confession  as  the  consider- 
ation for  irregularities  in  official  conduct,  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
men  introdnc^  him  into  their  confidence  and  made  him  familiar  with 
the  secrets  of  this  conspiracy  as  a  member  of  the  conspiracy.  For  him, 
therefore,  repentance  and  reflection.  And  since  he  has  heard  the  grat- 
ing of  the  penitentiary  doors  so  close  to  him,  let  that  sound  go  with  him 
through  life  and  serve  to  quicken  the  better  sentiments  of  his  nature, 
elevate  and  improve  his  character,  and  make  him  hereafter  a  better 
and  more  usefal  man. 

The  question  for  you  to  try  under  this  indictment  is  not  a  question  of 
simply  the  criminality  of  the  defendants  in  its  broadest  acceptation,  but 
a  riuestion  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  as  charged  in  the 
indictment. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  say  to  you  that  in  the  remarks  I  shall  sub- 
mit in  the  performance  of  my  duty,  I  shall  shirk  no  question  of  law  and 
no  question  of  fact ;  I  shall  color  no  testimony,  understate  no  declara- 
tion of  any  witness,  and  ask  from  his  honor  or  from  you  the  declaration 
or  application  of  no  legal  principle  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  laid  up 
in  the  great  store-house  of  legal  wisdom.     I  implore  you,  in  response  to 
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this  declaration  of  my  purpose,  to  scatter  and  dispel  whatever  clonds 
may  have  arisen  from  your  emotional  nature  under  the  ma^ic  wand  of 
the  eloquence  of  my  brother  upon  the  other  side,  and  which  only  teii<i 
to  weaken  the  vigor  and  obscure  the  light  of  judgment,  and  having 
thus  dispelled  them  come  up  coolly  and  thoughtfully  and  solemnly  to 
the  discharge  of  your  high  duty  of  judging  j'Our  brother  man  acconling 
to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  evidence  of  the  case.  And  though  tear^ 
may  flow  like  rain  it  is  better  that  the  husband  be  torn  from  the  amis 
of  his  wife  and  children  than  that  the  canker  of  official  corruption  should 
be  alloweil  to  feed  on  the  heart  of  the  republic,  under  the  guarantee  and 
protection  of  a  false  verdict  and  perverted  law.  We  have  naught  to 
do  with  tears;  we  have  naught  to  do  with  sorrow.  Man  when  he  un- 
dertakes to  judge  his  brother  man  undertakes  to  perform  the  highest 
duty  given  to  humanity.  Inclosed  within  the  jury-box,  or  on  the  bench, 
he  is  separated  from  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and  sentiments  of 
brotherhood  die  away.  Standing  above  humanity  and  nearest  God,  he 
looks  down  upon  his  fellows  and  judges  them  without  the  influence  of 
a  thought  as  to  the  sorrow  his  judgment  may  bring. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  case  we  heard  the  bold  audacity  of 
repeated  assertions  of  clear  innocence,  and  invectives  against  the  Gov- 
ernment for  havins^  hunted,  with  vindictive  malice,  those  who  were  not 
guilty.  For  three  months  we  have  listened  to  the  testimony,  and  now 
that  it  is  all  given  this  proud  and  arrogant  tone  ha6  been  changed  to 
one  of  a  plea  for  mercy  to  the  jury  upon  the  basis  of  a  possible  doubt. 
No  longer  do  we  hear  resounding  those  demands  and  that  insulting  dic- 
tion which  charcterized  the  earlier  stages  of  the  case.  Ah,  no;  far  from 
it.  One  of  the  country's  ablest  lawyers  spends  two  hours  and  a  half  in 
arguing  to  the  jury  the  obligation  of  acquitting  if  there  is  a  reasonable 
doubt.  lie  clings  to  the  last  plank  that  floats  on  the  sea  in  the  midst 
of  the  tempest  this  evidence  has  raised  around  him.  He  pours  into 
that  sea  to  open  your  hearts  the  tears  of  wife  and  children  pleading  to 
you  for  mercy,  instejid  of  o])ening  your  minds  to  a  just  judgment  by  the 
light  of  truth.  I  have  no  such  plea  to  make  for  mercy;  but  to  those 
who  are  citizens  of  my  country,  and  in  behalf  of  her  institutions,  1 
plead  for  her,  for  the  stability  of  those  institutions,  the  supremacy  of 
the  law,  and  the  vin<lication  of  the  trutli.     Nothing  more. 

Along  with  this  plea  for  sympathy  comes  the  end  of  the  train  of  those 
technicalities  which  commenced  in  procession  when  this  indictment  was 
found.  The  counsel  upon  the  other  side  say  to  the  jury,  with  a  disre- 
gard of  what  they  must  themselves  have  observed  tiiat  almost  shocks 
connnon  sense,  as  it  certainly  does  truth,  that  we  have  wanuered  away 
from  the  indictment  and  talked  about  everything  except  what  is  chargeii. 
Now,  in  reply,  it  b.  comes  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  in  a  few  sen 
fences  to  the  scheme  and  character  of  this  indictment.  It  is  a  long 
]»aper,  and  1  say  in  the  honor  of  my  friend  Mr.  Ker  that  it  is  one  of  the 
l)est  specimens  of  pleading  1  have  ever  seen  in  any  book  or  rea<l  any 
court.  Although  long  and  apparently  complicated,  when  you  read  it 
from  its  commencement  to  its  end,  an*!  renjeniber  in  the  beginning  that 
yon  have  to  reach  the  end,  and  then  when  you  reach  the  end  look  back 
from  the  beginning,  you  will  tind  it  a ch^ar,  consecutive  statement,  with 
many  repetitions  re(juired  by  the  formality  of  the  law,  but  embracing 
the  plain  and  simple  charge  that  the  individuals  named  in  that  i>ai)er 
conspired  to  defraud  the  IJnited  States  by  the  means  of  certain  mail 
route  contracts,  and  by  certain  means  connected  with  those  contracts, 
to  wit,  false  oaths,  forged  petitions,  and  fraudulent  papers.  That  is  the 
charge,  and  it  is  set  forth  with  technical  particularity  ;  and  all  attempts 
to  disturb  it  as  a  valid  legal  document  have  been  but  futile  ilalliance 
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"With  its  strength.  The  defendaDts  are  charged  with  having  conspired 
to  defraud  the  United  States.  The  means  by  which  this  defrauding 
wjis  to  be  accomplished  are  certain  contracts  for  carrying  the  mail  over 
^certain  designated  routes,  and  obtaining  upon  those  contracts  certain 
fraudulent  orders  from  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  which 
he  was  to  render,  knowing  at  the  time  he  rendered  them  that  he  was 
betraying  the  trust  of  his  oflice  in  his  own  interest  and  in  the  interest 
of  his  associates. 

Now,  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  presently  to  his  honor  in  reference  to 
the  relation  which  the  means  used  to  accomplish  the  conspiracy  has 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  charge.    My  proposition  will  be  one  which 
your  honor  will  no  doubt  readily  understand:  That  where  a  conspiracy 
to  do  a  criminal  act  is  charged,  and  there  are  various  means  alleged  by 
which  the  conspirators  propose  to  accomplish  the  contemplated  end,  if 
any  of  the  means  are  proved  to  have  been  used,  it  is  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  general  charge;  and  more:  If  any  of  the  means  are  proved  to 
have  been  used  by  any  one  of  the  parties,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
result  was  achieved  or  not  achieved.    The  charge  being  a  conspiracy 
to  do  the  act  is  not  a  charge  of  having  done  the  act.    It  is  a  charge  of 
having  agreed  to  do  it;  and  when  the  means  are  set  forth,  if  any  of 
the  means  enumerated  and  designated,  however  insignificant,  have  been 
used  by  any  one  of  the  parties  charged  in  the  effort  to  achieve  the  re- 
sult, it  establishes  the  allegation.     But  before  I  come  to  discuss  that 
proposition  of  law  there  are  one  or  two  technical  questions  started  in 
the  course  of  the  argument  to  which  I  deem  it  expedient  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  court.    And  first,  lest  I  should  forget  it,  as  my  notes  are 
quite  imperfect,  1  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  his  honor  and  the  jury, 
more  es|)ecially  the  jury,  to  a  proposition  stated  by  Mr.  Oliandler  in  the 
course  of  his  very  excellent  argument,  and  one  which  soiled  its  beauty 
as  it  also  sapped  its  soundness,  that  in  every  case  under  the  established 
principles  of  law  a  man  has  a  right  to  make  the  best  bargain  that  he 
can,  and  save  himself  from  criticism  behind  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor, 
1  do  not  question  the  broad  applicition  of  that  doctrine. 
The  Court.  I  understood  it  to  be  caveat  contractor. 
Mr.  Merrick.  Caveat  emptor  he  said,  and  he  applied  it  to  contractor. 
I  rtnpi)ose  it  ought  to  be  caveat  contractor. 
Tbe  Court.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the  principle  is  the  same. 
Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  the  same  principle.    Well,  I  concede  the  doctrine 
to  apply  to  all  transactions  between  man  and  man,  limited,  however,  bj' 
a  certain  degree  of  personal  honor,  wliieh  prevents  not  only  the  word 
of  deceit  from  going  forth,  but  the  intimation  of  de<5eit  or  the  shadow 
oi'  fraud.     So  let  the  doctrine  be  caveat  emptor^  caveat  contractor.     But 
did  not  brother  Chandler  know  that  beyond  the  common  law,  beyond 
its  iron  bound  limits,  lay  another  and  a  broader  domain  of  ecjuity  juris- 
prudence?    Did  he  not  know  that  to  relieve  us  of  the  i)rinciples  of  the 
c(»mm(m  law,  when  they  clash  with  honor,  with  fairness,  and  with  jus- 
tice, equity  law  came  in  to  imi)ose  a  le^al  obligation  <;()incident  in  moral 
force  with'  the  rule  of  law  ui)on  the  action  of  the  citizen  *     Did  he  not 
know  further  than  that,  and  l)eyond  it,  tliat  the  doijtrineof  caveat  emptor 
and  caveat  contractor  neither  in  law  nor  in  ecjuity  can  apply  to  a  man 
when  he  is  dealing  with  the  trustee  of  another  man  ?    Am  I  right,  your 
honor  f 
The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  And  what  was  Mr.  Brady  hi  this  case !  He  was  your 
trustee  and  my  trustee  and  the  trusteeof  the  whole  peoi)leof  the  United 
States,  a])pointed  by  the  CTOvernment  of  the  [Jnited  States  to  guard 
your  pr<iperty  and  inine  and  theirs.    No  man  h?  '  •  »i<rht.  t,o  contract 
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with  him,  in  respect  of  matters  pertaining  to  his  official  duty,  without 
guiding  his  behavior  and  his  conduct  by  those  rules  which  equity  and 
law  lay  down  as  the  obligatory  rules  regulating  the  conduct  of  an  in- 
diyidual  dealing  with  the  trustee  of  another  man.  In  dealing  with  his 
trust,  before  violating  his  obligation,  soiling  his  honor,  and  disgraciDg 
his  office,  he  should  have  remembered  that  he  was  a  trustee.  If  tearn 
have  ever  flowed  in  this  or  any  other  country  from  just  cause— if  hearts 
have  ever  been  broken — such  tears  have  fallen  over  the  fragments  of 
fortunes  ruined,  and  such  hearts  have  bled  over  hearthstones  torn  a|> 
by  the  recklessness  and  the  fraud  of  trustees. 

If  there  is  any  relation  established  by  law  which  the  courts  should 
regard  as  sacred,  and  juries  should  protect  with  a  flaming  sword,  it  is  the 
relation  of  trustee  or  cestuy  gtie  triist  Confidence  must  he  reposed  some- 
where in  the  business  relations  of  life.  Confidence  must  be  reposed  some- 
where in  the  conduct  of  public  aflairs.  The  widow  and  the  or])han  have 
to  repose  tbis  confidence  in  a  trustee,  and  the  public  have  likewise  to 
repose  it  in  a  trustee.  If  these  trustees  are  to  act  upon  the  doctrine  of 
caveat  emptor,  and  people  dealing  with  them  are  to  deal  with  them  upon 
the  doctrine  of  caveat  contractor,  break  down  your  laws,  and  leave  to 
the  wolf  the  helpless  lamb.  The  trustee  is  the  shepherd,  and  when  be 
opens  the  door  to  let  in  the  thief  to  steal  the  sheep  that  he  is  put  there 
to  guard,  he  deserves,  in  my  judgment,  not  the  penitentiary,  but  the 
gallows. 

May  it  please  your  honor,  Mr.  Totten  read  a  passage  from  the  contract 
made  between  the  department  and  these  defendants,  in  which  there 
seemed  to  be  a  stipulation  that  in  case  of  increase  the  contracting  party 
should  be  paid  pro  rata,  Fow,  what  does  that  mean  t  Your  honor 
stated  that  you  had  not  previously  seen  it,  and  it  apparently  attracted 
your  attention.  I  presume,  however,  that  since  that  time  you  have 
thought  it  over,  and  that  the  difficulties  Mr.  Totten  raised  in  regard  to 
it  have  all  disappeared;  but  I  must  make  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  it 
and  a  few  suggestions  upon  the  subject.  What  does  the  contract  uie^n 
by  pro  rata  in  case  of  expedition  t  What  are  you  to  prorate  with  f  Pro 
rata  has  a  signification.  It  is  similar  to  proportion,  but  not  exactly  the 
same.  What  are  you  to  prorate  with?  You  must  have  some  given 
quantity.  You  must  have  three  given  quantities  in  every  sum  of  pro- 
portion. What  given  quantities  have  you  for  expedition  ordered  on  the 
route  in  regard  to  which  you  undertake  to  prorata?  Suppose  the  route 
was  one  hundred  miles  long,  the  time  one  hundred  hours,  and  the  pay 
$100,  and  you  order  it  to  be  run  in  fifty  hours.  What  are  you  going  to 
prorate  witht 

The  Court.  Just  double  the  pay. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Just  double  the  pay.    That  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  Totten. 

Mr.  Totten.  It  is  not  a  correct  one. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  comes  from  the  court. 

The  Court.  How  do  you  understand  it! 

Mr.  Totten.  This  is  expedition. 

The  Court.  I  am  talking  about  expedition. 

Mr.  Merrick.  And  I  am  talking  about  expedition. 

Mr.  Totten.  It  will  not  be  to  double  the  pay. 

The  Court.  If  a  man  gets  a  thousand  dollars  for  making  a  trip  iu 
one  hundred  hours  and  he  doubles  the  expedition,  that  is,  the  time  is 
reduced  to  fifty  hours,  he  would  get  $2,000. 

Mr.  Totten.  The  statute  says  it  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
number  of  horses  and  men.  That  is  expedition.  The  other  is  increase, 
which  was  in  your  honor's  mind,  I  think.  If  the  number  of  trips  was 
one  a  week  and  that  number  was  doubled,  it  would  double  the  pay. 
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The  Court.  It  is  not  to  exceed  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  One  moment.  I  pat  it  in  that  shape  for  the  purpose 
or  showing  the  only  construction  to  be  put  on  that  contract. 

The  Court.  Wait  a  moment.  In  regard  to  expedition,  nothing  is  to 
l>e  allowed  at  all  unless  the  number  of  horses  and  carriers  is  increased. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  i§  right. 

Mr.  Henkle.  And  the  allowance  is  then  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  the  men  and  horses. 

The  Court.  Yes ;  perhaps  that  is  the  proper  construction. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  The  trips  are  increased ;  the  pay  is  increased  in  the  same 
proportion. 

The  Court.  That  is  the  rule  in  regard  to  trips.  In  regard  to  expe- 
dition, probably  the  other  is  the  rule. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No,  sir ;  I  will  ask  the  jury  to  see  how  weak  and  una- 
vailing a  straw  they  ding  to.  Gentlemen  (turning  to  counsel  for  the 
<lefendants),  do  not  exhibit  the  weakness  of  your  case  so  plainly. 

The  Court.  Let  us  look  at  the  rule. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Allow  me  to  make  my  explanation,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  I  want  to  see  the  exact  language  of  that  rule  as  to  in- 
ereased  compensation  for  increased  celerity* 

No  extra  anowauce  shall  be  made  on  any  increase  of  expedition  in  carrying  the  mail 
unless  thereby  the  employment  of  additional  stock  and  carriers  is  made  necessary, 
and  in  such  case  the  additional  compensation  shall  bear  no  greater  proportion  to  the 
additional  stock  and  carriers  necessarily  employed  than  tne  compensation  in  the 
original  contract  bears  to  the  stock  and  carriers  necessarily  employed  in  its  exeoution. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  yoar  pro  rata. 

The  Court.  Yes,  there  is  the  pro  rata.  It  comes  in  in  regard  to  car- 
riers and  stock. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Now  we  have  it  ex  cathedra.  Pro  rata  on  that  con- 
tract. Tell  me  where  are  your  given  figures?  This  contract  does  not 
say  anything  about  horses  and  carriers.  It  says  pro  rata.  Now,  if  this 
contract  is  to  rule  independent  of  the  statute  on  the  principle  that  you 
make  the  best  bargain  with  the  trustee  that  you  can,  even  if  it  is  against 
the  law,  then  yon  must  prorate  at^cording  to  the  increase  of  time  and 
time  furnishes  the  given  figure.  You  pay  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  be  carried  in  one  hundred  hours,  and  then  you  diminish  it 
to  fifty.  As  one  hundred  is  to  one  hundred  so  is  fifty  to  the  unknown 
quantity.  It  just  amounts  to  precisely  double,  may  it  please  your 
hoiior,  in  that  case.  But  you  have  to  get  your  given  figures,  and  you 
get  your  figures  from  the  contract. 

The  Court.  Suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  and  it  is  pretty  nearly  the 
cane  with  some  of  thesn  contracts.  The  original  contract  required  an 
expedition  of  a  mile  and  a  fraction  an  hour. 

Mr.  Merriok.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  Well,  suppose  the  expedition  reduced  in  time ;  that  is, 
that  they  be  requirea  to  carry  the  mail  two  miles  an  hour.  The  con- 
tractor could  carry  the  mail  two  miles  an  hour  without  any  more  horses 
or  carriers-  than  he  could  if  he  were  required  to  carry  it  one  mile  an 
hour.  In  that  case  I  suppose  the  execution  of  this  law  would  forbid  the 
allowance  of  any  extra  compensation. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Unquestionably. 

The  Court.  Well,  suppose  it  were  three  miles  an  hour — that  is  not 
very  fast  traveling — and  no  more  men  or  horses  would  be  required. 
Still  if  that  was  the  case  there  would  be  no  allowance  for  expedition. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly  not. 

The  Court.  And  so  there  would  l>e  no  allowance  for  expedition  until 
you  reached  the  point  when  more  men  and  more  horses  were  required, 
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and  then  the  expedition  would  be  regulated  according  to  the  increaae^I 
number  of  carriers  and  horses. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  That  is  what  the  law  means. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  what  the  law  means. 

The  Court.  And  that  is  what  I  understand  ^he  other  side  to  claim. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  exactly  what  we  claim.  Mr.  Merrick  says  it  is 
time,  it  is  not  horses. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  not  reasoning  upon  what  the  law  is,  but  I  aui 
reasoning  upon  what  Mr.  Totten  says. 

Mr.  Totten.  And  I  reasoned  as  the  judge  said. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Then  the  pro  rata  in  that  statement  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

The  Court.  The  rule  is  different  when  it  is  a  mere  increase  of  service. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly.  I  had  supposed  1  could  not  understand 
this  extreme  i)08ition  now  taken.    This  is  worse  than  the  other  one. 

Mr.  Totten.  This  contract  expressly  speaks  of  increased  speed. 

Mr.  Merrick.  1  know  it  does,  and  I  am  talking  about  it.  It  fs  said 
that,  on  the  contract,  they  were  obliged  to  allow  pro  rata.  Now,  the  eon- 
tract  does  not  say  what  the  given  figures  are. 

The  Court.  Let  us  hear  that  provision  of  the  contract  read.  It  was 
just  submitted  to  me  the  other  day  and  I  glanced  at  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  is  nothing  in  it.  It  is  just  a  waste  of  time  to 
read  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  A  great  deal  in  it?  lam  amazed  to  hear  you  say 
that. 

The  Court.  This  is  a  provision  which  all  the  contracts  contained,  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Not  the  old  contracts.  The  old  contracts  were  not 
to  exceed  pro  rata,    I  have  examiued  into  the  matter,  sir. 

The  Court.  We  must  be  governed  by  the  evidence.  These  con  tracts 
are  in  e^idence.    We  have  none  of  the  old  forms  before  us  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  remark  I  made  in  reply  to  what  had  been  said  : 

It  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  by  the  said  contractor  and  his  sureties  that  the 
Postmjieter-Geueral  may  discontinue  or  extend  this  contract,  change  the  scheduh*  and 
termini  of  tlie  route,  and  alter,  increa.se,  decrease,  or  extend  the  service,  in  accordance 
with  law,  he  allowing  a  pro  rata  increase  of  compensation  for  any  additional  service 
thereby  required,  or  tor  increased  8i)eed,  if  the  employment  of  additional  stock  and 
carriers  is  rendered  necessarv. 

That  is  not  the  contract  that  was  read  the  other  day.  Now,  then,  I 
pass  from  the  question  which  I  supposed  was  the  one  made  by  Mr. 
Totten  as  to  tliej>ro  rata  matter  and  come  to  the  one  made  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, and  1  understand  him  to  state  that  the  contractor  is  entitled  to  pro 
rata  wherever  the  additional  stock  and  carriers  are  required,  and  that 
the  sura  upon  which  the  pro  rata  is  to  be  ascertained  is  a  sum  in  which 
the  given  quantity  is  made  up  by  the  oath  of  the  contractor.  [To  Mr. 
Wilson.]     Am  1  right  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Did  I  say  that! 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  ask  if  that  is  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  not  laid  down  such  a  proposition. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  is  silent  when  the  core  is  touched,  but  tailks  freely 
enough  around  the  bark.  You  must  have  the  given  quantities  to  i)ro- 
rate  by.  What  are  they !  The  original  price,  one ;  the  stock  and  car- 
riers necessary  on  the  original  price,  and  at  the  original  price,*  two. 
Where  is  your  third  f    The  false  oath  of  your  contractor.    The  base. 
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perjured  statement  on  which  Brady  made  his  proportion,  knowing  it  to 
be  false,  with  the  proof  before  him  that  it  was  false.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.] 
Why  are  you  silent  now  I 

>f  r.  Wilson.  I  won't  be  silent  in  the  end. 

The  Court.  He  is  not  obliged  to  speak. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  I  won't  be  silent  when  my  time 
comes  to  speak. 

Mr.  Merrick.  But  he  spoke  out  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  did  not  speak  out  of  my  time,  with  all  due  deference 
to  my  friend. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  the  sum,  and  let  me  hear 
what  my  learned  brother  when  he  comes  to  speak  has  to  say  of  it;  for 
whatever  there  is  of  fault  his  full  capacity  will  find  out.  Whatever 
there  is  of  seductive  influence  to  carry  his  argument  to  your  hearts  his 
genius  and  long  experience  will  aid  him  in  bringing  to  bear.  But  he  is 
wisely  silent  when  the  nerve  is  touched.  When  most  men  scream  he 
sits  solemnly  holding  fast  all  nervous  impulses,  and  is  silent. 

Wbat  do  we  complain  of  here,  gentlemen  ?  That  they  allowed^ro  rata  f 
Yes.  Is  that  all  ?  Our  complaint  is  that  the  given  quantity  in  the  sum 
wji.s  as(;ertained  by  the  contractor's  oath  and  by  that  alone.  We  go  to 
the  very  root.  We  neither  trifle  around  the  bark  nor  dally  with  tlie 
leaves.  We  go  to  the  root  and  to  the  heart  and  say  there  is  the  rot- 
tenness. How  often  throughout  this  case  has  it  been  shown  that  the 
sijeed  was  incrcitsed  to  a  mile  from  a  mile  and  a  quarter  and  the  addi- 
tional stock  recjuired  by  the  aflidavit  asserted  to  be  ten  times  the  amount 
of  the  original  stock,  and  an  amount  allowed  on  that  oath  of  thousands 
of  dollars  over  and  above  the  contract  price.  Throughout  the  case  we 
have  heard  it  cried  aloud,  *' What  was  Brady's  motive?  Bring  it  home 
to  him  f  One  such  transaction  carries  it  home  to  him — one  such  trans- 
action that  shocks  the  common  sense  of  honest  men  who  know  how  fast 
a  horse  can  go  and  what  a  horse  may  do.  But  I  only  touch  this  subjuct 
to  irritate  a  raw  surface.    I  now  pass  it. 

1  shall  not  discuss,  as  I  said,  in  detail  these  fraudulent  transactions 
whfch  show  that  this  corrupt  trustee  violated  the  obligations  of  his 
oath  of  office.  My  learned  brothers  Kerand  Bliss  have  spread  the  facts 
before  you  with  great  accuracy  and  distinguished  ability.  The  history 
of  all  these  transactions  has  been  detailed  to  vou  bv  the  witnesses  on 
the  stand,  gathered  uj)  by  my  learned  associates  and  jdaced  before  you 
ill  i)roper  and  legal  arrangement.  I  will  not  read  the  testimony .  The 
arguments  of  my  associates  stand  untouched  by  aiiy thing  that  hits 
come  from  my  learned  brothers  of  the  other  side.  They  ha\'e  assailed 
them.  My  distinguished  freind,  Mr.  Totten,  with  all  his  learning  and 
ability,  assailed  them.  Mr.  Chandler  assailed  them.  All  of  the  coun- 
sel have  assaile<l  theui.  'i'hey  have  assailed  both  arguments,  but 
they  stand  as  firm  and  as  unshaken  and  unimpaireil  to-day  as  they  did 
upon  the  day  upon  which  they  were  made,  an  I  they  will  so  stand  to  the 
end.  Why  f  Because  they  are  an  accurate  statement  and  detail  of  the 
evidence,  the  appropriate  and  proper  collocation  of  that  evidence,  and 
deductions  from  that  evidence  drawn  by  the  inexorable  rules  of  logic. 
They  stand  like  a  rock  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  against  which  the  angry 
ocean  beats,  but  can  neither  penetrate  nor  overleai),  and  from  whic'.i 
the  waves,  after  their  efforts  to  destroy,  recede  in  frothy  insignificance 
into  the  sea,  leaving  naught  to  be  heard  along  the  shore  save  th(*  low 
murmurings  of  a  vain  and  futile  effort.  I  shall  take  the  conclusicms  that 
these  arguments  estiiblish  as  final;  and  from  this  finality  I  shall  re  tsoii 
and  present  my  views  to  you.  They  dealt  with  facts.  Now,  it  becomes 
my  office  to  apply  the  law  to  the  facts  with  which  they  dealt,  and  then 
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I  shall  present  to  your  coDsideration  certain  other  facts  that  were  left 
for  ine  to  deal  with. 

Another  technical  point  presented  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendants was  that  the  orders  in  question  derived  no  vitality  or  force 
from  the  signature  of  Brady.  That  all  their  vitality  and  effective  eu- 
ergy  was  derived  from  the  signature  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  the 
journal.  Now,  if  your  honor  please,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  pa^e 
39  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Post-Oflace  Department,  and  to  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  sec.  161.    The  Revised  Statutes  provide  as  follows : 

Tlie  head  of  each  department  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations,  not  incou- 
sistent  with  law,  for  the  government  pf  his  department,  the  conduct  of  his  officers 
and  clerks,  the  distribution  and  performance  of  his  business,  and  the  custody,  use, 
and  preservation  of  his  records,  papers,  and  property  appertaining  to  it. 

On  page  40  of  the  Regulations  your  honor  will  find  the  regulation  iu 
reference  to  the  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
which  is  as  follows: 

To  this  office  is  assigned  the  business  of  arranging  the  mail  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  placing  the  same  under  contract,  enjuracing  all  correspondence  and  pro- 
ceedings respecting  the  firequency  of  trips,  mode  of  conveyance,  and  times  of  departures 
and  arrivals  on  all  the  routes. 

Then  there  are  various  other  duties  assigned,  and  then  it  says : 

It  leports— 

That  is,  this  office — 

weekly  to  the  Auditor  all  contracts  executed  and  all  orders  affecting  the  accounts  for 
mail  transportation. 

By  that  regulation  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  is 
charged  with  making  contracts  for  all  matters  aflPecting  the  increase  of 
sers'ice  and  expedition,  and  he  is  required  to  report  weekly  to  the 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department.  This  regula- 
tion, therefore,  under  the  law,  takes  up  and  defines  the  distributive 
share  of  the  business  of  the  department  belonging  to  the  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General.  These  departments  are  too  large  for  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  any  one  individual,  and  therefore  the  law  allowed 
tbe  business  to  be  distributed.  So  the  executive  business  of  the  United 
States  is  too  large  for  one  individual,  and  the  President  a<Jts  not  by 
himself  personally  but  through  his  Cabinet  officers.  All  oixiers  have 
their  final  resting  place  of  authority  and  responsibility  on  the  Exec- 
utive, but  their  efficacy  is  derived  from  the  Cabinet  minister  who  issues 
them  under  the  authority  of  the  Executive,  although  the  Executive  may 
never  see  or  hear  of  them.  So  here  Mr.  Brady,  a  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  had  transferred  to  him  the  obligation  and  the  duty 
of  making  contracts  for  carrying  the  mail,  putting  service  upon  the 
routes,  and  expediting  or  increasing  that  service  as  the  case  might  show 
to  be  necessary,  and  he  was  required  to  report  to  the  Auditor  once  a 
week,  that  the  Auditor  might  make  up  his  accounts.  The  journal  was 
brought  before  your  honor  by  my  learned  brother,  a  journal  kept  in  the 
Post-Office  Department  in  which  all  these  orders  are  entered,  and  it 
was  shown  that  this  journal  was  signed  by  the  Postmaster-General. 
But  how  signed?  Sometimes  once  in  a  week,  sometimes  once  in  two 
weeks,  and  seldom  or  never  read  by  the  Postmaster-General,  even  at 
the  time  he  affixed  his  signature  to  it. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Brother  Merrick,  excuse  me,  but  the  records  show  that 
they  were  signed  every  day.  The  records  show  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Mr.  Merkick.  The  recrirds  do  not  show  any  such  thing. 
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The  CouBT.  The  witness  said  that  was  the  rule,  but  it  often  hap- 
l>ened 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interposing.]  Your  honor,  that  is  the  truth,  but  the 
records  do  show  that  they  were  signed  every  day. 

^Ir.  Merrick.  Is  it  thus  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  trifles  with 
tlie  proof?  Does  he  not  know  that  the  journal  record  is  made  up  each 
clay  and  for  each  day,  and  that  when  the  entries  represent  the  trans- 
actions of  some  ten,  fourteen,  or  twenty  days,  the  journal  is  then  taken 
to  the  Postmaster-General,  who  signs  for  each  one  of  those  days?  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  record  is  made  up  of  a  mass  of  entries  for  a  whole 
month  without  designation  of  day.  No.  Each  day's  record  is  its  own, 
excei)t  the  signature,  and  when  they  get  from  fourteen  to  twenty  days 
the  Postmaster  General  on  one  day  signs  for  each  and  every  day.  I 
refer  to  pages  330  and  333  of  the  record,  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Anu)s 
M.  Wilson,  who  says  that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  journal  from  July  9, 
18(>9,  untilJuly  7,  1880: 

Q.  How  oft-en  did  you  take  it  to  bis  room  ? 

That  is,  to  the  room  of  the  Postmaster-General. 

A.  I  think  on  an  average,  about  once  in  two  w(»eks. 

Q.  When  yon  took  the  jonrnal  to  him  to  BigOj  did  he  read  it  overf — A.  Generally 
not. 

And  then  came  Mr.  Charles  W.  Morgan: 

Q.  Daring  the  time  that  yon  had  charge  of  the  jonrnal,  how  often  did  yon  take  it  to 
the  Postmaster-General  for  signature? — A.  Sometimes  once  a  week  and  sometimes 
twice  a  week. 

A  misprint,  or  a  misreport  by  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  was  neither;  but  the  witness  came  back  and  cor- 
rected it  afteiward. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  so.  That  was  not  as  it  was  origi- 
nally stated,  and  he  came  back  and  on  page  363  he  says: 

I  intended  to  say  once  a  week,  and  sometimes  once  in  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  And,  then,  further  on : 

Q.  Are  these  certificates — 

The  certificates  he  produced  here  were  those  which  the  regulations 
reciuire  to  be  sent  once  a  week  to  the  Auditor,  you  recollect. 

Q.  Are  these  certificates  sent  from  the  Second  Assistant  Postmast^^r-General  to  the 
Auditor  before  the  Postmaster-General  himself  signs  the  record  f — A.  Often  they  are. 

Of  course  they  are.  Why  !  For  the  simple  reason  that  the  regula- 
tion requires  them  to  be  sent  irom  the  Second  Assistant's  ofQce  to  the 
Auditor's  office  once  in  every  week.  There  is  no  regulation  which  re- 
quires the  journal  to  be  signed  within  any  specified  time,  and  as  that 
journal  is  signed  only  once  in  two  weeks,  obedience  to  the  regulation 
in  reference  to  the  transmission  of  the  certificates  of  the  orders  from  the 
Sei*ond  Assistant's  to  the  Auditor's  office  makes  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  should  be  certified  before  being  signed  by  the  Postmaster- 
General. 

But  you  have  in  this  case,  gentlemen,  a  notable  illustration  of  the 
I)Ower  of  a  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  when  wielded  by  the 
autocratic  disregard  of  trust  manifested  during  Mr.  Brady's  time.  On 
route  No.  38113,  frow  Rawlins  to  White  River,  you  recollect  that  Rerdell 
wrote  out  requesting  petitions  to  be  got  np  with  great  expedition, 
and  saying  in  his  letter  to  his  confidential  friend  and  assistant, 
"  If  they  can  be  here  before  the  4th  of  March  I  can  get  seven  trips 
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a  week."  I  will  not  stop  to  comment  apon  what  Berdell  knew  he  could 
do  before  the  4th  of  March,  nor  how  he  came  to  know  it.  But  call  - 
ing  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  4th  of  March,  1881,  a  new  ecu- 
dition  was  to  arise  in  this  country  by  the  change  of  administration  in 
which  millions  of  all  parties  would  with  rejoicing  hearts  help  tlie  de- 
parture of  one  outgoing  President,  and  hail  with  delight  the  inconiing^ 
of  another,  duly  elected  and  without  stain  on  his  garment.  I  want  you 
to  reason  to  conclusions  for  yourselves.  The  i)etitio!is  did  not  get  here 
until  the  5th  of  March.  The  echoes  of  the  inauguration  guns  had  hanlly 
died  away,  and  time  had  not  been  allowed  for  the  incoming  administra- 
tion to  sweep  the  Augean  stables.  Much  of  the  dirt  still  remaiiied. 
The  petitions  coming  on  the  oth  of  March,  the  alert  Rerdell  obtaiiie<l 
his  order  from  Brady  on  the  7th  for  seven  trips  a  week.  We  were  going^ 
do.wn  the  quarter-stretch,  we  conspirators,  and  we  had  to  whip  up.  The 
petitions  were  filed  one  day,  and  before  the  expiration  of  a  week  they 
were  responded  to  by  the  seven  trii)s  prophesied  by  Rerdell  when  he 
asked  that  the  petitions  be  sent  in  before  tlie  4tli  of  March.  The  order 
was  made  by  Brady,  and  wtis  communicated  and  went  into  practical 
operation,  and  after  a  little  while  the  Journal  was  taken  into  Postmaster- 
General  James,  and  James  seeing  that  order  on  the  journal  taking  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  818,275,  immediately  directed  it  to  be  revoked, 
lie  orders  that  onler  to  be  revoked  after  it  had  gone  into  operation. 
Brady  having  James's  onler  communicated  to  him,  went  to  James's  otlice 
and  said,  "Did  you  direct  that  thing  to  be  done?-'  "Yes,"  said  James; 
"do  it."  "I  want  to  know,"  says  Brady,  "if  economy  is  to  be  the  poliiry 
of  your  administration?"  The  Postma^ster- General  reiilied  that  it  was, 
and  Brady  turned  around  and  walked  out  and  went  bsick  to  his  oflice, 
and,  if  1  mistake  not,  remained  in  office  for  one  or  two  months  after 
that  time. 

Mr.  Ker.  Until  April. 

Mr.  Meerick.  Until  April;  remained  in  his  office  until  April,  and 
never  executed  the  mandate  of  the  Postlnaster-Geueral  bv  a  revocation 
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of  this  fraudulent  order.  Where  did  it  get  its  vitality  ?  Vital  life  was 
breathed  into  it  by  Bradj'  when  he  passed  it,  writing  on  the  baclv  of  it, 
"  Do  this — Brady,"  and  then  writing  under  it  the  full  detail  of  the  or<ler 
and  signing  his  nauje,  "Brady,"  to  the  detail  of  the  order.  On  that 
very  day  or  the  following  day  he  communicated  it  to  the  parties  inter- 
ested, the  trips  were  put  on  and  multiplied,  and  the  work  was  done,  or 
being  done,  and  then  at  that  time  the  journal  is  taken  to  Postmaster- 
General  James,  and  when  he  first  sees  this  order  he  says,  "  Strike  that 
order  out."  Brady  defied  his  superior  officer.  Under  the  regulations 
he  was  master  of  the  contnict  system.  The  order  was  not  revoked 
during  his  period  of  office.  Page  after  page  of  the  book  was  turned 
ov^er,  and  there  it  remained  until  in  the  progress  of  this  investigation  it 
was  discovered  lying  back  among  the  treasures  the  ex-Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  had  left  when  he  left  the  departnumt.  But  tiie 
service  had  been  done  and  the  damage  had  been  done.  He  had  robbed 
the  government  for  the  benefit  of  these  parties  in  the  first  instance  by 
passing  the  order,  and  he  had  darkened  and  deepened  the  criminality 
in  the  theft  by  refusing  in  the  second  instance  to  revoke  the  order  when 
he  was  directed  to  revoke  it  by  his  official  master  and  superior.  This 
exhibits  to  you  three  interesting  things,  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  First, 
it  exhibits  to  you  the  power  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  in  these  matters.  Second,  it  throws  a  light  in  upon  the  con- 
duct of  Brady  in  connection  with  these  conspirators,  by  bringing  them 
into  close  communication  and  into  close  connection.  Now  let  me  ask 
you  why  was  it,  according  to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  men  and  the 
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oi>erations  of  their  thoughts  and  sentiments,  that  Brady  did  not  revoke 
that  order  when  he  was  told  to  revoke  it!  Why  did  he  not  do  it  ?  He 
was  quick  enough  to  pass  it.  The  petitions  had  hardly  rested  in  the 
department  before  it  was  passed.    Why  did  he  not  revoke  it  t 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  there  any  evidence! 

Mr.  Merrick.  You  may  interrogate  me  as  much  as  you  like  if  you 
will  answer  all  the  questions  I  put. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  thought  you  asked  me  the  question.  1  have  got  the 
record  to  show. 

Mr.  Merrick.  And  so  have  I.  Why  did  he  not  do  it!  He  was  or- 
dered to  do  it.    If  you  want  to  tell  me  why,  I  will  listen  to  you. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Because  he  wa«  not  ordered  to  do  it. 

The  Court.  We  cannot  have  any  colloquy.  ^ 

Mr.  Merrick.  James  said  on  the  stand  that  he  ordered  Brady  to  do 
it.  French  was  first  told,  and  French  told  Brady,  and  Brady  came  in 
auil  asked  James  if  that  was  his  order,  and  James  said  it  was,  and  says 
Brady,  ^*  Is  economy  to  be  the  rule  of  your  administration  ?" 

Mr.  Wilson.  All  right.     I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes;  you  are  mistaken.  He  sent  word  to  Bra<ly  and 
Brady  was  ordered  to  do  it..  Do  you  believe,  gentlemen,  that  after 
James  tohl  French  to  revoke  that  order,  which  I  do  not  sui)po.^e  my 
learned  brother  has  any  question  about,  he  did  not  tell  Brady  what 
Jame^s  had  said  !  Do  you  believe  that  after  James  told  French  to  have 
that  order  revoked  that  he  did  not  tell  Brady  about  it!  But  I  was  go- 
ing on  to  say  that  he  did  not  revoke  it.  Why  did  he  not  I  Gentlemen, 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  that  govern  human  conduct,  why  did  he 
not?  What  motive  had  he  for  not  doing  it!  Was  it  not  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world  that  he  should  do  it,  knowing  that  his  sui)erior 
had  ordered  it  revoked  f  Having  been  informed  that  his  superior 
had  ordered  it  done,  was  it  not  the  most  natural  thing  on  earth  for  him 
to  obey  the  order  of  his  superior  and  revoke  the  obnoxious  direction  ? 
Would  you  not  have  done  it,  Mr.  Foreman!  W^ould  you  not  have  done 
it  i  Would  you  not  have  done  it  if  you  had  not  been  paid  not  to  do  it! 
Is  there  any  way  of  accounting  for  such  a  violation  of  duty,  such  a 
manifest  disregard  of  obligation ;  such  a  manifest  repudiation  of  the 
mandates  of  superior  authority  in  so  easy  a  task,  being  simply  to  scratch 
out  a  few  lines  or  to  write  a  few  words,  "This  order  is  revoked"!  Is 
there  anything  that  can  account  for  a  failure  to  do  it  except  that  he 
was  paid  not  to  do  it  or  had  been  paid  to  grant  the  order,  and  if  he  had 
revoked  it  would  have  forfeited  the  consideration  he  hatl  received  and 
was  to  continue  to  receive  as  long  as  the  order  stood  !  Human  nature 
has  its  ways.  Human  nature  has  its  laws  su])erior  to  the  laws  of  man. 
We  all  are  subject  to  an  unseen  and  unwritten  law,  which  we  cannot 
define,  but  which  we  dailj*  and  hourly  obey,  and  in  our  obedience  ofl:'er 
homage  to  the  Almighty  God  that  made  it.  Gongi^esses  and  convoca- 
tions and  executive  officers  and  all  the  jmwers  of  earth  cannot  stay  tbe 
operations  of  the  laws  of  nature.  We  obey  them  day  by  day,  hour  by 
hour,  and  minute  by  minute,  and  he  who  obeys  them  most  faithfully, 
most  truly,  most  earnestly,  and  most  deeply  prays  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  to  the  Almighty  Father.  When  you  find  a  man  departing 
from  ol)edience  to  the  law  tlmt  governs  the  ordinary  conduct  of  man 
your  first  inquiry  always  is,  *'  Why  does  he  do  it!"  You  are  not  satis- 
fied. Bebellious  human  intellect  will  not  remain  content,  if  interested 
in  the  subject,  until  it  finds  some  motive  operating  upon  the  mind 
strong  enough  to  compel  a  man  to  do  under  the  circumstances  that 
which  ninety- nine  hundredths  of  mankind  would  not  have  done. 

One  other  remark  in  reference  to  brother  Totten,  and  I  leave  him  for 
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the  present,  to  pay  my  respects  to  him  hereafter.  In  the  course  of  his 
argument  to  the  jury  he  made  certain  statements  in  regard  to  these 
routes  and  tlie  increases  and  expeditions  upon^them,  and  I  did  not  wish 
to  interrupt  him,  altliough  I  saw  he  was  making  mistakes  at  every  step ; 
but  he  made  one  mistake  in  regard  to  which  the  foreman  asked  him  a 
question  which  brought  him  back  to  the  record.  Finally  he  answered 
the  foreman  satisfactorily,  and  then  said,  "Oh,  I  am  not  dealing  with 
those  orders.  They  are  outside  of  the  statute  of  limitation.  I  am  deal- 
ing with  the  orders  in  the  indictment."  Then  I  saw  the  clew  to  the 
great  mistakes  he  had  been  making.  He  presented  to  the  jury  on  the 
first  da3'  of  his  argument  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  expeditions 
granted  on  the  various  routes.  That  tabulated  statement  is  on  pa^e 
2603,  and  is  headed  "  Cost  of  original  service  and  additions  made  by 
Brady  from  May  17,  1879,  to  April  1,  1881."  1  do  not  know  why  he 
should  have  selected  that  period  of  time  particularly,  and  I  do  not  know 
where  he  got  the  statement  from.  He  very  certainly  did  not  get  it  from 
the  evidence.  Somebody,  I  think,  has  been  playing  a  huge  joke  upon 
him.  He  makes  out  as  the  amount  allowed  for  exp^ition  from  May  17, 
1879,  to  April  1, 1881,  $55,828.  Why,  gentlemen,  on  two  routes  expe- 
dited within  that  time  there  was  very  nearly  as  much  as  that.  This 
does  not  cover  one-third  of  it.  On  his  table  he  states  himself  that  there 
was  an  expedition  of  $8,600  on  a  route  not  embraced  in  his  statement,  and 
then  another  on  August  2  on  route  35055,  and  in  a  note  at  the  end,  or 
at  the  side,  that  there  was  an  expedition  of  $27,950  on  that  route,  but 
<loes  not  put  it  in  the  calculation.  So  on  down.  It  is  a  delusive  state- 
ment which  my  brother  had  better  correct. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  testimony.  He  says  that 
as  to  the  exx)editions  made  on  routes  three  years  before  the  finding  of 
this  indictment,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  in  this  case  at  all,  that 
he  is  dealing  with  the  expeditions  specified  in  the  indictment. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Merrick,  it  was  on  the  7th  of  April,  1880, 1  think, 
that  Congress  passed  an  act  in  which  some  provision  was  made  on  ac- 
count of  these 

Mr.  Merbick.  [Interposing.]  I  am  coming  to  that,  your  honor.  Now, 
gentlemen,  in  connection  with  this  table  of  Mr.  Totton's,  allow  me  to  say 
to  you  that  the  ex{)edition  upon  the  routes  in  this  indictment  subse- 
quent to  May  20,  1879,  amounted  to  $203,449. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  By  Brady ! 

Mr.  Merrick,  Well,  I  suppose  there  may  have  been  an  order  or  two 
inade  by  French. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Yes,  and  there  were  five  or  six  made  by  the  Postmaster- 
Oeneral. 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  may  have  been  an  order  or  two  by  French.  I 
am  sorry  we  have  not  got  him  here  to  talk  about.  There  are  some 
orders  that  you  claim  to  have  been  made  by  French  and  not  by  Brady, 
where  French  made  them  in  obedience  to  Brady's  mandate  in  blue  pen- 
cil on  the  back  of  the  jacket. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  think  there  are  two  cases  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  ^lERRiCK.  Yes,  sir;  if  there  is  even  a  straw  three  times  broken  in 
its  back  they  would  catch  at  it  and  hope  to  swim  by  it.  He  says  that  he 
deals  only  with  the  orders  in  the  indictment.  Now,  I  say  to  you,  gentle- 
men, as  a  proposition  of  law,  that  you  and  the  court  will  deal  with  or- 
•ders  and  acts  that  were  made  and  transpired  at  a  period  anterior  to  the 
period  within  which  limitations  would  bar;  that  most  of  the  evidence, 
or  a  great  deal  of  the  evidence  in  this  case,  relates  to  acts  and  circum- 
stances transpiring  at  a  period  anterior  to  that  when,  as  original  offenses, 
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those  acts  would  be  barred  by.  the  statute  of  limitations.  Why  t  Be- 
cause the  question  is  conspiracy  vel  nouy  and  although  the  conspiracy  is 
laid  in  the  indictment  at  the  date  of  the  23d  of  May,  1879^  that  becomes 
only  a  technical  averment,  and  I  can  prove  that  the  conspiracy  so 
charged  as  on  the  23d  of  May,  1879,  was  made  at  any  anterior  period, 
and  the  only  question  for  you  is,  w€i8  it  in  existence  on  the  23d  of  May^ 
1879 1  The  acts  of  the  conspirators  done  before  the  23d  of  May,  1879^ 
may  all  be  evidence,  if  they  tend  to  show  a  criminal  conspiracy  between 
thetn,  though  they  are  not  evidence  as  overt  acts  under  section  5440  of 
the  Be  vised  Statutes.  What  said  the  court  upon  that  subject!  We 
need  not  ask  your  honor  to  speak  again.    I  read  from  page  1440 : 

It  is  trae  that  the  indictment  charges  that  the  parties  entered  into  a  conspiracy  on 
that  date— 

That  is  the  23d  of  May,  1879— 

and  that  the  overt  acts,  as  there  called,  have  heen  committed  since  that  date.  Of 
conrae  every  act  done  in  parsnance  of  the  conspiracy  must  be  subsequent  in  date  t>o 
the  cuDspiracy.  The  position  though  taken  by  the  counsel  for  the  defense  that  no 
evidence  can  be  received  of  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  anterior  to  the  time  fixed 
in  the  indictment,  I  think,  is  an  erroneous  position.  It  is  none  the  less  a  conspiracy, 
since  the  date  fixed  in  the  indictment,  because  it  was  a  conspiracy  before. 

If,  then,  I  prove  it  to  have  been  a  conspiracy  before  the  date  men- 
tioned without  some  explanation  on  the  other  side  as  to  when  it  ceased 
to  be  a  conspiracy,  whatever  may  be  the  rule  of  law  in  reference  to  the 
burden  of  proof,  your  minds  cannot  be  satisfied  that  it  has  not  continued 
to  be  a  conspiracy  down  to  the  23d  day  of  May,  1879.  If  I  show  the 
combination  of  these  defendants  to  have  been  a  conspiracy  in  1877,  if  I 
show  it  to  have  been  a  conspiracy  in  1878,  then  the  presumption  naturally 
arises  that  it  was  still  a  conspiracy  in  1879,  and  especially  is  that  pre- 
sumption made  conclusive  if  I  prove  that,  subsequent  to  the  23d  of 
May,  1879,  the  conspirators  were  doing  acts  of  mutual  and  reciprocal 
aid,  combining  in  the  prosecution  of  the  diflerent  co-ordinate  parts  of 
those  acts  to  produce  one  common  result  for  the  common  benefit.  The 
theory  of  the  other  side,  that  they  would  limit  you  to  the  consideration 
only  of  acts  committed  since  the  23d  of  May,  1879,  is  preposterous.  We 
go  back  behind  1879.  I  shall  go  back  behind  1879,  and  will  seat  them 
at  the  council  board  together.  I  understand  that  my  eloquent  friend* 
whom  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  hearing  yesterday,  because  of  my  in- 
disposition, compared  this  by  way  of  ridicule  to  Catiline's  conspiracy 
and  Cicero's  knowledge  of  it  True,  Cicero  knew  all  that  there  was 
going  on  inside  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  all  that  transpired  between  his 
friends  and  associates,  where  they  met  and  what  they  meant,  and  what 
they  debated.  He  says  we  know  nothing  of  this  conspiracy.  He  is  in 
error.  We  know  where  you  met  and  when  you  met  and  what  you  meant^ 
and  what  you  proposed  to  do  and  how  you  did  it.  Your  pur|>ose  was 
)>elf,  and  your  means  were  forged  petitions,  false  oaths,  and  all  kinds 
of  frauds,  and  you  stole  half  a  million  of  dollars  a  year.  You  were  like 
a  canker  at  the  heart  of  your  country,  and  we  have  come  to  pluck  you 
out  that  the  tree  may  flourish  and  have  health  and  power  to  resist 
the  storm.  Yes,  prior  to  1879  we  knew  where  you  were.  We  will 
bring  you  together  in  1877.  S.  W.  Dorsey,  of  whom  my  learned 
brother  wds  so  fond  of  speaking  as  Senator  Dorsey,  was  there  at  the 
coancil  board,  the  presiding*  genias  of  the  robber  band,  using  these 
lower  and  lesser  men  for  his  own  ends,  as  he  was  obliged  to  use 
somebody,  because  he  wore  the  robe  of  office  which  he  could  not  soil 
without  danger  in  the  open  field.  He  had  to  use  other  means.  His 
pockets  were  open,  but  other  hands  were  to  be  thrust  into  the  public 
purse. '  I  will  not  call  him  Senator  Dorsey.    He  is  not  a  Senator.    He 
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is  an  ex-Seiiator.  I  do  not  choose  to  use  that  dignified  term  of  desig- 
nation applicable  to  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  my  government  in 
speaking  of  a  man  standing  in  the  criminal  dock  of  a  criminal  court. 
And  if  Mr.  Bliss  did  not  speak  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  I  will,  and  I  will  track 
him  and  follow  him,  and  I  will  show  who  his  companions  were  and  who 
his  comi)any  was,  and  where  they  met  and  what  they  did.  But  before  I 
come  to  that  I  must  get  rid  of  one  or  two  other  matters. 

Mr.  Totten  has  said  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  gave 
full  protection  to  its  Treasury  against  invasion  by  a  law  which  forba<le 
any  public  ofticer  to  make  a  contract  for  the  fiscal  year  beyond  the  ay)- 
propiiations  tor  that  year.  There  is  such  a  law.  It  is  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes : 

No  dopartmeut  of  the  .govenimeat  shall  expend,  iu  any  one  fiscal  year,  any  sum 
in  excess  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  that  fiscal  year,  or  involve  the  gov- 
ernment in  any  contract  for  the  future  payment  of  money  in  excess  of  such  appropri- 
ations. 

Now,  you  remember  that  brother  Totten  said  there  was  no  danger  to 
the  government  whilst  that  law  stood  upon  its  statute  book;  that  the 
Goveniment  was  amply  guarded  and  ami)ly  protected  by  that  law.  Is 
it  so  ?  Then  I  presume  the  client  of  my  brother,  in  his  faithful  observ- 
ance of  that  law,  and  in  the  course  of  his  official  conduct  under  the 
recognition  of  the  supreme  authority  of  that  law,  has  taught  my  brother 
to  feel  that  that  law  is  ample  x)rotection.  I  cannot  account  for  the  learned 
gentleman's  supi)osing  the  law  to  be  ample  in  any  other  way.  Is  he  right  ? 
Is  this  law  sufficient!  Why,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  will  show  you 
from  the  evidence,  when  I  come  to  look  at  it  directly,  that  Brady  disre- 
garded and  trampled  that  law  under  foot,  and  that  these  contracts  are 
filled  not  only  with  the  virus  of  crime  committed  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  their  creation,  but  that  the  contracts  themselves  were  steeped  in  in- 
iquity in  the  womb  of  their  official  mother.  He  disregarded  that  law 
from  the  very  first  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  during  which  these  con- 
tracts were  made  down  to  the  time  he  was  removed  from  office. 

What  is  the  evidence;  and  this  becomes  very  important,  for  the  other 
side  would  have  you  believe  that  here  is  a  inuch-iujured  and  persecuted 
officer  of  the  Federal  (rovernment,  who  loves  his  country  with  all  his 
heart  and  reverences  the  law  with  patriotic  devotion.  I  think  1  will 
show  you  before  I  get  through  that  he  loves  his  country  only  as  tlie 
object  of  pelf,  and  reverences  neither  the  law  of  (rod  nor  man. 

Mr.  Blackburn  testified  on  the  stand  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1880,  Congress  had  appropriated  for  the  star  service  ^."),900,000, 
which,  says  Blackburn,  was  all  that  was  ev^er  asked.  For  tlie  fiscal 
year  ending  July  1,  1879,  we  did  not  look  to  see  what  were  the  ai)propri- 
ations  ;  but  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1  or  June  30, 1880,  beginning 
with  July,  1879,  Congress  appropriated  the  amount  of  $5,900,000,  whicli 
was  every  farthing  tliat  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  de- 
manded, lie  then  says  that  Bra<ly  reported  to  him  that  there  would 
be  a  deficiency  of  -$1,700,000  on  the  contracts  he  had  made.  This  report 
was  made  to  Mr.  Blackburn  the  last  of  December,  1879,  or  the  first  of 
January,  1880.  Although  he  had  obtained  every  cent  he  wanted  for  the 
star  service  on  the  1st  of  July,  1879,  yet,  by  December  of  that  year,  only 
five  short  months  after  the  money  had  been  placed  at  his  command 
he  goes  to  Blackburn  and  says:  "There  will  be  a  deficiency  on  the  con- 
tracts I  have  made  of  81,700,000  since  Julj'  1,  1879,  Mr.  Blackburn,  al- 
though I  got  every  cent  1  asked  for  the  star  service  up  to  the  1st  of  July, 
1880.  Since  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1879 — only  five  short  months — oh,  bow 
painful  to  think  of  it  with  all  my  love  of  law,  and  sanctified  reganl  for 
its  provisions,  T  have  burst  clean  through  then  all  and  am  $1,7(HMHM> 
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in  debt  over  and  beyond  the  appropriation."  Down  goes  the  flimsy 
barrier  that  Mr.  Totten  says  would  guard  the  Treasury.  Down  goes 
that  sexjurity  for  the  people's  money  which  he  says  is  ample  as  a  limita- 
tion upon  tiie  department' to  keep  it  within  the  appropriation.  Wide 
flies  open  the  doors  of  the  Treasury  at  the  magic  touch  of  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  not  only  what  is  in  there  for  the  star 
service  is  robbed  out,  but  robbery  is  committed  in  anticipation  of  what 
may  be  put  there  under  subsequent  legislation.  Seventeen  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  excess  of  the  appropriation,  and  yet  we  are  told  that 
this  law  is  ample  protection  to  the  public  Treasury. 

This  demand  was  made  in  December,  1879,  or  January,  1880,  to  meet 
the  coming  deficiency  in  June,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  then 
Blackburn  was  asked  whether  or  not  it  was  not  usual  to  have  deficiencies. 
He  said  it  had  been  a  very  common  thing,  here  of  late;  that  prior  to 
the  war  there  had  not  been  so  many  deficiencies,  if  any.  It  struck  me 
as  singular.  Said  I,  "Did  you  ever  know  of  a  case  of  deficiency  where 
a  public  officer  had  got  all  that  he  had  asked  for  in  the  original  appro- 
priation f  ^'Never  in  my  life^^^  was  the  prompt  reply.  Deficiencies  arise 
because  Congress  being  careful  of  the  Trejisury,  and  some  members 
looking  to  popularity  in  their  districts  upon  the  ground  of  practical 
economy  manifested  in  their  legislative  course,  do  not  grant  what  is 
asked,  and  when  all  that  is  asked  is  granted  there  is  never  a  deficiency. 
Mr.  Blackburn  never  knew  such  a  thing. 

Now,  to  meet  this  condition  of  things,  what  did  Congress  do  f  Startled 
and  amazed  at  what  had  been  done,  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1880, 
Mr.  Blackburn  ottered  in  the  House  a  resolution  of  inquiry  into  this  ex- 
traortlinary  condition  of  afiairs.  A  committee  of  investigation  was 
a))i>ointed  from  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  On 
the  12th  day  of  January,  1880,  this  committee  of  investigation  met  and 
called  Mr.  Brady  before  it.  A  protracted  inquiry  ensued,  and  when 
you  leave  the  jury  box — for  whilst  you  are  there  you  cannot  be  allowed 
to  do  it — you  will  read  with  great  interest  a  report  of  Mr.  Brady's  testi- 
mony before  that  committee,  and  knowing  what  you  do  you  will  read  it 
with  much  more  interest  than  the  members  of  Congress  did.  It  was 
4liscovered  that  this  deficiency  had  not  been  made  known  to  Congress 
ill  the  original  report  of  the  Post-Ottice  Department  when  it  first  met, 
although  the  ofticials  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  deficiency  existed, 
but  they  waited  a  week  till  they  got  under  way,  and  then  they  sent  in 
a  ri^port  of  this  deficiency,  and  then  Mr.  Brady  followed  it  up  by  seeing 
Mr.  Blackburn,  and  then  came  along  this  investigation  in  which  our 
friend  ^Ir.  Buell  figured  so  largely  and  about  whom  I  shall  possibly  have 
something  to  say  by  and  by;  for  I  feel  it  my  duty  in  the  exercise  of  the 
sentiment  of  ordinary  humanity  to  gather  up  the  mortal  and  the  material 
fragments  of  the  man  that  have  been  letY  lying  around  this  room  since 
he  testified. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Merrick,  you  refer  to  the  jury  reading  the  testimony 
of  General  Brady  after  they  get  through.  You  may  read  it  to  them 
now. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not*  wish  to  read  it.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
Brady  on  the  stand  and  examine  him  about  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  have  suggested  to  the  jury  to  read  his  testimony. 
I  otler  to  you  now  the  opporrunity  to  read  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  when  1  cannot  cross-examine  him. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  you  ought  not  to  mention  it. 

Mr.  3IERRICK.  Put  him  on  the  stand;  I  will  stop  to-day  and  let  you 
4lo  it.     Put  him  up  and  let  me  have  him  for  a  while  under  my  hand. 

Mr.  WiLS')N.  If  your  honor  please,  I  want  to  interpose  my  ob;e;.*tion 
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again  to  what  Mr.  Merrick  is  now  saying  in  the  presence  of  the  jury, 
and  1  want  to  have  it  noted  on  the  recoil  that  we  take  an  exception  to 
this  transgression  of  the  law  by  the  Gk)vemment  prosecution. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  I  shall  not  transgress  any  law. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  your  honor,  he  has  done  it  a  good  many  times. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  what  the  court  can  do  but  strike  out  that 
part  of  the  speech.  If  it  were  evidence  the  court  would  have  power  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  Mebbiok.  If  Mr.  Wilson  brings  these  things  on  his  own  head^ 
he  must  take  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  not  said  one  word  on  that  subject.  If  your  honor 
will  allow  me,  I  know  your  honor  intends  to  administer  the  law  in  this 
case,  and  you  will  do  me  the  credit  to  believe  that  I  believe  you  intend 
to  4p  that. 

The  GouBT.  You  need  not  make  any  suggestion  of  that  sort  to  the 
court,  the  court  wUI  take  care  of  its  own  duties. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know  that,  but  I  only  make  that  remark  as  preliminary 
to  what  I  wish  to  observe,  and  that  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the 
counsel  is  transgressing  the  plain  and  positive  law  laid  down  by  Con- 
gress as  written  in  the  statute  books,  he  ought  to  be  called  to  account 
and  stopped  in  that  way,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  be  required  to  stand 
up  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  that  kind. 

The  CouBT.  The  act  of  Congress  declares  that  it  shall  be  the  privi- 
lege— I  ought  not  even  to  allude  to  the  act  of  Congress  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   We  will  say  nothing  about  it,  because  it  might  have 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  [Interposing.  Is  there  no  way  that  these  repetitions  of 
this  offense  can  be  stopped  f 

The  CouBT.  I  see  no  way  for  the  court  to  do  except  to  admonish 
counsel  to  avoid  making  any  such  remark. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  all  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  I  consider  myself  admonished. 

The  CouBT.  I  hope  you  will  observe  it. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  I  will,  of  course.  If  brother  Wilson  draws  fire  on  his 
head  he  must  burn. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  drew  no  such  fire  as  that.  Mr.  Merrick. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  Well,  gentlemen,  as  I  was  saying  when  this  little  in- 
terruption took  place,  this  investigation  was  protracted  and  they  finally, 
on  the  7th  day  of  April,  1880,  passed  an  act  which  I  will  read  to  you. 
By  section  1,  of  that  act,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  an  appropriation  of 
$1,100,000  is  made  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  star-route  service  during 
the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year.  By  the  second  section,  $  1 00,000  is  appropriated 
to  enable  the  Postma>ster-Q«neral  to  place  new  service  on  routes  already 
provided  for.  There  were  a  large  number  of  routes  that  had  been  pro- 
vided for  in  1879,  that  have  been  spoken  of  here.  There  were  three  or 
four  hundred  upon  which  no  service  had  been  i)ut  at  all,  and  the  money 
that  had  been  used  for  expediting  would  have  put  service  on  the  whole 
of  them.    And  then  follows  this  proviso  : 

Provided f  That  the  Postmaster- General  shall  not  hereafter  have  the  power  to  expe- 
dite the  service  under  any  contract  either  now  existing  or  hereafter  given,  to  a  rate 
of  pay  exceeding  50  per  centum  upon  the  contract  as  originally  let. 

Section  3d  refers  to  a  different  subject.    Section  4th  provides  that: 

Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  affect  the  validity  or 
legality  of  the  acts  or  omission  of  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  to  affect  any 
proceeding  therefor. 

An  important  feature  in  this  act,  upon  which  I  shall  presently  com- 
ment, is  a  provision  that  where  expedition  is  granted  the  pay  allowed 
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shall  not  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost.  I  understood  brother 
Wilson  to  .state,  in  Jiis  opening:  that  Mr.  Brady  had  sug<^est«d  sucU  a 
provision.     If  I  am  not  right  I  want  to  be  corrected. 

The  Court.  That  provision,  I  understand,  relates  merely  to  the  power 
to  make  expedition. 

Mr.  Meretck.  That  is  all,  sir. 

The  Court.  It  does  not  interfere  with  his  power  to  increase  the 
service  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Brady  recommended  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Brady  recommended  it.  Then,  gentlemen,  we  have 
another  immense  proof  in  the  case,  and  out  of  his  own  mouth  he  stands 
ijouvicted  of  having  injured  the  United  States  by  at  least  unnecessarily 
withdrawing  from  the  Treasury  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousamls 
of  dollars;  for,  as  I  shall  show  you,  and  as  you  already  know,  his  expe- 
<Utions  were  not  only  50  per  cent ,  not  only  100  per  cent.,  not  only  300 
per  cent.,  but  they  were  more  than  a  thousand  per  cent.  He  expedited 
from  $1,000  right  straight  on,  to  God  knows  where,  in  the  fifteens  and 
the  twenty  thousands,  and  although  he  gave  this  immen^se  sum  for  ex- 
l)edition,  yet  my  learned  brother,  probably  without  seeing  the  bearing 
of  the  statement  he  was  making,  now  says  that  he  recommended  the 
law  providing  that  "No  sum  for  expedition  shall  ever  be  granted  greater 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost."  Of  course  no  man  would  recom- 
mend a  law  which  would  pay  a  contractor  less  than  he  was  entitled  to. 
Then,  if  Brady  knew  that  expedition  could  be  obtained,  and  the  con- 
tractor respectably  and  properly  paid  at  50  per  cent,  upon  the  original 
cost,  why  in  the  name  of  God  did  he  give  him  thousands  of  per  cent, 
upon  the  original  cost  I  It  was  all  within  his  discretion.  The  law  gave 
him  the  discretionary  power.  I  was  amazed  when  I  heard  my  brother 
make  the  statement  in  his  opening,  knowing,  as  I  did,  the  facts  that 
would  be  developed  in  the  progress  of  the  case. 

Now  let  us  analyze  this  law.  Some  stress  is  laid  upon  it.  When  we 
were  discussing  technical  questions  it  was  claimed  that  this  law  partly 
exempted  these  parties  from  the  consequences  of  their  criminality,  and 
that  Congress  had  passed  its  judgment  of  acquittal  upon  their  conduct, 
and  brother  Totten  in  his  argument  said  "  All  these  things  were  laid 
before  Congress  and  Congress  is  the  power  in  the  Government  to  find 
fault  with  the  malversation  of  a  civil  oflicer,"  Let  us  see  what  Con- 
gress did : 

Sec.  1.  That  the  sum  of  $1,100,000,  or  8o  much  thereof  as  raay  be  necessary,  be  aud 
the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  oat  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
priated,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  inland  mail  transportation  on  star  routes  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cnrrent  fiscal  year.  During  the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
no  further  expediting  of  8er\'ice  on  any  postal  rout«  shall  be  made. 

Did  Congress  approve  what  had  been  done  f  "  During  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year  no  further  expediting,  Mr.  Brjidy,  if  you  please.  We 
have  had  enough  of  your  expediting.  Whether  it  be  necessary  or  un- 
necessary, you  shall  not  judge.  During  this  year  we  will  at  least  stop 
the  highest  flings  in  your  wild  dance.  Our  experience  with  you  is  sut- 
ficient.  The  laws  making  appropriations  for  the  departments  do  not 
bind  you,  personal  integrity  does  not  bind  you,  the  obligations  of  official 
trnst  do  not  bind  you.  Now  we  will  make  a  law  and  say  that  you  shall 
not  do  these  things.  Break  that  if  you  dare."  Was  that  approval, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury  ? 

Sfx\  11.  That  the  further  sum  of  .^100,000  be,  and  th»'  same  is  hereby,  appropriared 
as  aforesaid,  to  enable  the  Postmaster-General  to  place  new  service  as  authorized  by 
latr. 
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Xew  8er\ice  where  ?  New  service  on  neglected  routes  left  unserved 
that  Peck  and  his  coconspirators  might  absorb  the  appropriation  by 
duplication  of  trips  and  expedition  of  time.  My  brother  McSweeii.v 
says,  "You  can-y  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  West,  and  j'ou  carry'  civil- 
ization, and  your  mail-carriers  and  station  keepers  and  postmasters  and 
picket  Sherman's  lines."  But  Brady's  service  only  carries  the  banner, 
and  it  only  pickets  Sherman's  line  wliere  these  conspirators  are  bene- 
fited. Other  routes  prescribed  by  Congress  are  not  served,  although 
they  pass  by  the  homes  of  the  pioneer  and  his  valuable  seitlements. 
"  If  they  are  served  says  Brady,  S.  W.  Dorsey  and  I  will  not  have  money 
enough  to  pay  us  for  expedition  on  the  Oregon  route,  therefore  we  wi!  1 
leave  them  unserved."  Now,  says  Congress,  "  Look  up,  delinquent  ofti- 
cer.  No  more  of  your  expeditions,  your  partialities,  and  your  spolia- 
tions in  putting  service  on  these  other  routes.  Here  is  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  do  it  with."    And  then  it  goes  on : 

Frovidedy  That  the  Postmaster- General  shaU  not  hereafter  have  the  power  to  expe- 
dite the  service  under  any  contract  either  now  existing  or  hereafter  given  to  a  rate  of 
pay  exceeding  50  per  centum  upon  the  contract  as  originaUy  let. 

Fifty  per  cent,  was  then,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  as  much  as 
ought  to  be  allowed  for  expedition.  If  the  route  originally  cost  $1,000,. 
then  to  expedite  it  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Creneral  might  pt\y 
$500  in  addition,  and  no  more.  Not  only  <lid  Congress  think  so,  but 
Brady  thought  so,  says  his  counsel,  and  Bradj',  therefore  in  imagina- 
tion, standiug  on  this  witness  stand,  testifies  to  this  jury,  "In  my  judg- 
ment, from  my  experience  in  reference  to  the  expedition  of  routes,  50 
per  cent,  upon  the  original  cost  is  as  much  as  ought  to  be  allowed  to^ny- 
body  or  under  any  circumstances."  What  did  Brady,-  sitting  in  the 
Second  Assistant's  office,  obeying  the  mandates  of  the  conspirators,  do  f 
Canyon  City  to  Fort  McDermitt,  route  41160,  expedited  December  23» 
1878,  from  two  miles  an  hour  to  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  cost 
818,012.  The  original  cost  of  the  route  was  82,800.  Fitty  per  cent, 
would  have  been  81,400,  but  instead  of  81,400  there  was  made  818,012. 
There  were  two  trips  per  week  added  to  it.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  have 
a  case.    Out  of  his  own  mouth  does  he  stand  convicted. 

But  let  me  look  casually  over  the  record  and  see  for  a  single  moment 
how  much  further  we  go.  Now,  here  is  quite  an  interesting  route.  One 
of  John  W.  Dorsey's  routes,  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  miles  per  hour, 
two  and  seventy-six  one-hundredths.  It  was  originally  two  and  seventy- 
six  one-hundredths,  and  then  it  was  reduced  to  three  and  eighty-six  one- 
hundredths  mijes  per  hour.  That  is  a  reduction  of  just  one  mile.  Su|>- 
pose  it  to  have  been  three  miles  in  the  first  instance  and  then  to  have 
been  reduced  or  expedited  to  four  miles  an  hour,  a  difference  of  one  mile, 
and  what  do  you  think  it  cost  with  two  trips  added!  Nineteen  thoiimnd 
thr^e  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.    The  original  cost  was  83,000. 

Now,  suppose  we  find  there  is  one  where  there  is  no  additional  trip 
added  in  at  all,  and  the  cost  is  simply  for  increased  expedition.  I  will 
take  Tres  Alamos  to  Clifton.  It  was  originally  two  and  thirty-four  one- 
hundredths  miles  an  hour,  and  was  reduced  to  four  and  ninety-two  one- 
hundredths  miles  per  hour.  The  original  cost  was  $1,508,  which  was 
increased  to  89,408.  Now,  according  to  what  Brady  testified  to  Congress 
as  to  the  proper  cost  of  such  expedition  it  would  have  amounted  to  8784. 
What  he  did  pay  was  $9,408. 

The  Court.  But,  Mr.  Merrick,  was  there  not  an  increase  of  service  ? 

Mr.  M  vRRicK.  No,  sirj  not  on  this  route.  I  called  attention  to  the 
cases  wliere  there  were  trips  added. 

ilr.  Wilson.  Oh,  he  is  all  wrong. 

Mr.  Merrick.  What  did  you  say  ? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Go  ahead ;  I  will  answer^you  when  my  time  comes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Just  tell  me  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  I  wouhl  rather  j'ou  would  f^o  on. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Was  there  any  increase  of  service  on  this  route  ?  No, 
sir.  On  the  other  two  routes  mentioned  there  was  an  increase  of  trips, 
and  I  so  stated.  On  this  route.  No.  46113,  from  Tres  Alamos  to  Clifton, 
tliere  were  two  trips  added  at  a  cost  of  83,136,  June  16,  1879.  On  the 
same  day,  June  16,  1879,  it  was  reduced  from  two  and  thirty-four  one- 
hundredths  miles  per  hour  to  four  and  ninety-two  one-hundredths  miles 
lier  hour,  and  the  pay  was  $9,408 /or  the  expedition  and  not  for  the  trips. 

The  Court.  I  see,  according  to  my  table  here,  there  was  one  trip  a 
\reek. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Ah,  but,  your  honor,  that  was  paid  for  otherwise. 
Two  trips  were  added  at  a  cost  of  83,136.    Have  you  that! 

The  Court.  Yes;  and  subsequently 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing].  Expedition  was  allowed. 

The  Court.  The  trips  per  week  were  increased  to  four. 

Mr.  Merrick.  They  carried  it  along  jumpingly.  I  will  now  take  the 
route  from  Eugene  City  to  Bridge  Creek,  44140.  Has  your  honor  that 
route  on  your  table? 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  You  will  see  in.  the  first  place  there  were  two  trips 
added  at  a  cost  of  84,649.    Do  you  see  it? 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Now,  the  time  was  reduced  to  three  and  ninety-one  one- 
hundredths  miles  per  hour  from  one  and  fifty-nine  one-hundredths  miles 
per  hour,  and  there  was  paid  for  that  $14,486.  Do  you  observe!  There 
are  no  trips  in  that. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  What  is  that  you  are  reading  from  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  reading  from  a  table. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  is  news  to  me.    Is  that  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  it  is  all  right.  All  that  I  do  is  right.  It  is  not  iu 
evidence.  It  is  ray  private  table,  sir,  copietl  from  the  books  here.  Look 
at  the  records.    Tliere  they  are. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  not  disputing  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Well,  you  are  talking  to  yourself  and  giving  out  signs 
that  you  know  something  as  if  you  would  if  you  could  or  you  could  if 
you  would.    Do  what  you  can. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  after  a  while. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  want  the  court  to  follow  me  as  I  call  attention  to 
this  table. 

Here  is  a  route  where  the  time  is  reduced  from  two  and  twenty-two 
oue-hnndredths  miles  per  hour  to  four  and  sixty-one  one-hundredths  miles 
per  hour,  and  this  is  the  route  from  Julian  to  Colton.  There  were  no 
trips  added,  and  the  pay  was  increased  by  $5,346,  the  original  pay  being 
*1,188.  In  many  of  these  cases  Brady  has  confused  the  trips  with  expe- 
dition in  making  up  the  aggregate  of  the  increased  pay,  but  I  have 
been  picking  out  the  cases  in  which  he  has  not  confused  the  trips  with 
exi)edition.  Now,  I  will  take  the  route  from  Bismarck  to  Tongue  liiver, 
about  which  we  have  had  so  much  talk,  and  which  furnished  a  subject  for 
the  display  of  Brother  McS weeny's  wit. 

Xow,  the  original  cost  was  82,350.  The  original  schedule  time  was 
three  miles  an  hour,  and  it  was  reduced  to  three  and  eighty-four  one- 
hundredths — not  a  mile,  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile — and  for  that  im- 
mense increase  of  speed  there  was  ird'uX  $27,950. 

The  Court  OIi,  no.  From  Bismarck  to  Tongue  Kiver  it  was  three 
and  eighty-four  one-hundredths. 
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Mr.  Merrick.  Well,  sir.  "" 

The  Court.  The  miles  per  hour  were  three  and  eighty-four  one-hun^ 
dredths. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Well,  look  at  the  original  time  on  the  Bismarck  and 
Tongue  River  route.    You  will  see  that  it  says,  "Miles  per  hour,  three."' 

The  Court.  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Merrick.  For  which  expedition  they  paid  ?29,9o0. 

The  Court.  If  this  table  is  right. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right.  It  is  made  from  the  orders. 
I  have  the  orders  here,  if  they  want  to  test  it.  If  it  was  not  rigbt 
brother  Wilson  would  be  on  his  feet. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its  usual 
recess. 


AFTER   recess. 

Mr.  Merrick.  With  submission  to  the  court,  gentlemen  of  the  jury: 
On  some  of  the  routes  to  which  I  have  referred  in  connection  with  tlii.s 
statute,  suggested,  as  his  counsel  says,  by  Mr.  Brady,  the  amount  allowed, 
in  addition  to  the  original  consideration  of  the  contract,  was  made  up 
not  only  of  expedition,  but  of  additional  trips.  In  others  it  was  made 
up  of  expedition  alone,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bismarck  and  Tongue  River 
route,  where  827,950  Was  added  to  the  original  contract  price  of  $2,.:i.>0, 
which  was  for  expedition  alone  to  an  amount  of  three  and  eighty-four 
one-hundredths  miles  per  hour  as  a  substitute  for  three  miles  per  hour 
in  the  face  of  Mr.  Brady's  declaration  to  Congress  that  in  no  case  of 
expedition  should  the  amount  allowed  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  origiual 
<5ontract. 

Passing  from  this  for  the  present,  I  now  ask  your  further  attentiou  to 
the  act  of  Congress,  the  fourth  section  of  which  provides — 

That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shaU  be  deemed  or  cou8trn«)d  to  aifect  the  validity 
or  legality  of  tue  acts  or  omissions  of  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  to  afiect  auv 
proceedings  therefor. 

Now,  Congress,  when  it  passed  that  act,  was  looking  to  the  transactions 
that  are  now  before  you  for  your  consideration,  and  having  investigated 
those  transactions  for  many  weeks,  reached  a  definite  conclusion  in  re- 
gard to  them.  What  did  Congress  do  f  First,  it  pix)hibited  these  whom 
it  found  to  be  delinquent  officers  from  making  any  further  orders  for 
expedition  upon  the  routes  for  any  cause  whatever  during  that  fiscal 
year.  Second,  it  provided  that  the  department  should  never  thereafter 
allow  for  any  expedition  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost 
stipulated  in  the  contract.  Third,  and  most  important,  it  declared  that 
nothiug  in  this  act  contained  shall  affect  the  validity  or  legality  of  any 
of  these  contracts  or  the  omissions  of  any  officer  of  the  United  States, 
nor  shall  it  affect  any  proceeding  on  account  of  the  acts  or  omissious  of 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  in  respect  of  these  contracts. 

Congress  was  looking  to  the  future,  looking  to  the  possibility  and  the 
probability  of  civil  proceedings  to  recover  for  the  government  that  which 
had  been  unlawfully  taken  from  the  government,  and  therefore  declared 
that  the  act  should  not,  in  such  a  case,  have  any  operation  or  effect;  and 
further  looking  to  criminal  proceedings,  the  justice,  the  propriety,  and 
the  necessity  of  which  Congress  foresaw,  it  enacted  in  this  very  law  that 
the  law  should  not  in  any  way  bar  or  impair  those  criminal  proceedings. 
You  then  have  instead  of  an  approval  by  Congress,  of  the  acts  of  Bradv, 
as  Mr.  Totten  stated,  a  declaration  which  conveys  distinctly  the  Con- 
gressional disax)proval  of  all  that  had  transpired  and  the  Congressional 
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(le(;laratioQ  of  prospective  civil  litigation  and  criminal  litigation  arising 
out  of  the  acts  which  it  had  investigated. 

Xo w,  may'  it  please  your  honor,  in  reference  to  the  subjects  that  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Ueneral  is  required  to  consider  in  making 
up  his  judgment  as  to  what  shall  be  the  amount  allowed  for  expedition, 
I  beg  to  call  j'our  honoi^'s  attention  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
the  regulations  of  the  department.  It  is  provided  by  section  3945  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  copied  on  page  129  of  the  Regulations,  that — 

The  Postmaster-GeDeral  shall  provide  for  carrying  the  mail  on  all  post-roade  estab- 
lished by  law  as  often  as  he,  having  due  regard  to  productiveness  and  other  oircnm- 
Mances,  may  think  proper. 

il  My  learned  brothers  on  the  other  side  have  sneered  at  the  requirement 
of  productiveness  as  an  element  for  consideration  in  determining  what 
increase  of  trips  or  expedition  should  be  allowed.  They  have  de- 
clared that  such  a  requirement  was  one  of  the  relics  of  barbarism,  and 
that  the  Postmaster-General  in  expediting  and  increasing  routes  was 
in  duty  bound  to  regard  only  the  necessities  of  the  people  as  he  might 
think  them  to  be,  and  their  wishes  as  expressed  through  petitions 
and  their  Representatives  in  Congress.  They  have  said  that  this  was 
an  old  law  long  since  supi>lanted.  They  have  brought  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  upon  the  stand  to  prove  that  acconling  to  his  theory  the 
true  |>oIicy  of  the  country  was  to  increase  the  service  and  speed  on 
routes  in  the  Western  country,  whether  there  was  one  letter  or  athousand 
letters  passing  over  the  route,  and  t)\2it  productiveness  was  the  least  con- 
sideration that  ought  to  influence  him  in  making  any  order  of  the 
department  in  respect  to  the  frequency  or  the  rapidity  of  the  mails. 
They  brought  General  Sherman  here,  the  amount  of  whose  proof  is, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  the  Post-OflBce  Department  should  be  a 
subordinate  auxiliary  department  to  the  War  Department,  and  that 
out  of  the  appropriations  for  the  Post  Office  Department,  stations  and 
lK)st-offices  should  be  provided  in  the  Western  country  as  a  substitute 
for  the  pickets  of  the  Army.  I  have  no  doubt  or  question  but  that 
General  Sherman  so  regards  that  department,  and  thinks  that  that  de- 
partment should  be  an  auxiliary  to  the  Army  that  he  commands.  6ut 
it  is  not  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Arm,vthat  the  Post-Office  Department  wa« 
organized,  and  it  is  not  from  Mr.  Teller  or  from  General  Sherman  or  mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  this  jury  or  this  people  must  determine  the  policy 
of  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  original  statute  i>assed  at  the  time  the 
I*ost-Office  Department  was  organized.  The  Postmaster-General  is 
re^iuired  by  law  to  regard  productiveness  as  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant consideration  in  determining  the  increase  and  expedition  of  the 
service,  and  that  rule  and  policy  i)revailed  in  1876,  the  very  year  that 
Mr.  Brady  went  into  office,  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  that 
year  passed  a  law  providing  that  the  Postmaster-General  should  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  mail  service  and  the  expense  of  carrying  the  mail, 
in  order,  says  the  act,  to  reiuce  those  expenses  within  the  limits  of  the  rev- 
enues of  the  office.  Your  honor  is  familiar  with  the  act,  I  have  no  doubt. 
That  act  looked  to  productiveness,  and  required  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment to  ascertain  how  it  was  possible  by  limiting  the  expenses  to  bring 
them  within  the  bounds  of  the  revenues  of  the  department.  I  there 
fore  submit  to  yoor  honor  that  productiveness  still  remains  the  para- 
mount consideration  with  the  Postmaster-General  and  the  Second  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General  when  he  is  called  upon  to  determine  what 
shall  be  the  rate  of  the  speed  or  the  amount  of  the  service  on  any  par- 
ticular route. 
2so  w,  may  it  please  your  honor,  regarding  this  proposition  asestablished, 
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and  I  will  hereafter  apply  to  it  the  facts  in  proof,  and  will  now  ask  your 
houoi*'s  coDsideratiou  iu  the  hearing  of  the  jury  of  certain  propositions 
of  law.  1  hav^e  reduced  them  to  the  form  of  prayers  or  requests,  and  I 
l»eg  to  be  allowed  to  read  them  to  the  court  and  will  then  submit  to  your 
honor  the  authorities  by  which  they  are  sustained. 

In  the  progress  of  this  case  both  sides  have  thus  far  been  discussing 
the  facts.  Only  one  of  the  counsel  ui)on  the  other  side  devoted  part  of 
the  time  occupied  by  him  in  his  argument  to  the  law.  At  the  time  the 
argument  was  about  to  commence  I  submitted  to  the  court  that  it  would 
be  wiser  for  both  sides  to  bring  forward  their  propositions  formulated 
that  we  might  know  what  questions  of  law  were  to  be  debated.  I  offered 
to  the  other  side  my  propositions.  Mr.  Wilson  replied  that  Mr.  Chand- 
ler would  present  theirs.  Whether  Mr.  Chandler  has  presented  them 
as  promised  by  Mr.  Wilson  I  cannot  say,  though  I  presume  from  the 
general  tenor  of  his  argument  that  he  has  not.  I  now  ask  my  brother 
whether  I  have  before  me  in  the  arguments  that  have  preceded  me  all 
the  propositions  of  law  contemplated  to  be  advanced  by  the  counsel  for 
the  defense? 

Mr.  Chandler.  Xo,  sir;  I  have  not  given  them  all. 

Mr.  Merbick.  May  I  have  them,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  have  not  got  them  quite  ready. 

Mr.  Merrick.  They  have  not  got  them  quite  ready.  Three  months 
have  elapsed  since  the  case  begun,  two  weeks  since  I  called  for  them,  and 
they  are  not  yet  ready.  I  have  no  right  to  constrain  them.  I  have  no 
right  to  ask  your  honor  to  require  them  to  give  them,  I  presume. 

The  Court.  I  have  no  power  to  require  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  You  have  no  power,  but  I  beg  your  honor  to  bear  in 
.mind  that  they  are  withheld.  My  brother  Wilson  said  he  had  them  at 
the  time  I  asked  for  them,  but  that  they  were  at  his  office.  I  suppose 
they  have  been  pickled.  Certainly  they  have  been  preserved  from  my 
observation.  I  will  read  my  own,  your  honor.  They  shall  have  the  fiill 
benefit  of  mine,  and  if  they  are  not  law,  let  theirs  prevail.  Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  we  are  fighting  very  much  in  the  dark,  as  to  any  defenses 
claimed  for  the  accused.  From  the  beginning  of  this  case  to  the  present 
time  the  prosecution  has  never  yet  tried  to  oi)en  the  door  to  let  iu  the 
light  that  the  defense  have  not  slammed  it  to.  and  except  where  the 
court  has  restrained  their  effort  in  that  direction  it  has  remained  shut. 
They  have  sought  to  wrap  themselves  in  their  cloak  of  concealment  and 
silence  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present  time.  We  have  asked 
to  introduce  no  evidence  to  which  they  have  not  objected.  We  have 
sought  to  develop  no  truth  which  they  have  not  endeavored  to  suppress. 
Nothing  that  we  have  asked  for  enlightening  the  jury  has  been  granted. 
The  court  has  been  invoked  to  stop  us  whenever  we  sought  to  throw 
in  tlie  glare  of  discovery  upon  their  secret  |machinations,  and  even  to- 
day, although  the  prayers  were  written  two  weeks  ago,  they  exercise 
their  discretionary  power  of  withholding  them  that  I  may  not  discuss 
them  and  possibly  in  the  vain  hope  of  springing  a  surprise  upon  the 
learned  gentleman  ^  ho  is  to  close  the  case.  Let  them  profit  if  they  can 
by  these  tricks  of  the  i)rofession.  1  am  entirely  convinced  that  the 
truth  will  prevail.  Law  and  justice  will  achieve  their  end,  and  when  the 
record  is  made,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  and  I  will  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  having  fully  i)eiformed  our  duty  whilst  tliey  may  have  the 
questionable  pleasuie  of  knowing  that  shrewdly  de\'ised  tricks  adopted 
to  achieve  an  improper  end  have  proved  futile  and  unavailing. 

I  submit  that  as  but  little  has  been  said  about  a  conspiracy  and  what 
constitutes  it  and  how  it  is  to  be  jaoved,  it  becomes  my  iluty  to  ask  the 
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court  its  consideration  of  certain  propositions  of  law  which  I  have  care- 
tiiUy  formulated : 

1st.  To  constitute  a  conspiracy  it  is  not  necessary  that  ttco  or  more  per- 
«ons  should  meet  togetJier  and  enter  into  an  explicit  or  formal  agreement  for 
an  unlnic/ul  scheme^  or  that  they  should  directly^  in  word  or  in  icriting^  state 
tchat  the  unlaicjul  scheme  is  to  be^  and  the  details  of  the  j^?fl»  or  means  by 
which  the  unlawful  combination  is  to  be  made  effective.  It  is  sufficient  %f 
tico  or  more  persons^  in  any  manner  or  through  any  contrivance^  passively 
or  tacitly^  come  to  a  mutual  imderstanding  to  accomplish  the  combination 
and  unlaxcful  design.  In  other  words j  where  an  unlawful  end  is  sought  to 
be  effected^  and  two  or  more  persons^  actuated  by  a  common  purpose  of  ac- 
complishing that  end,  work  together  in  any  tcay  in  furtherance  of  the  unlaw- 
ful  scJieme,  such  persons  become  conspirators,  although  tJie  part  which  any 
one  of  them  is  to  take  in  the  conspiracy  is  a  subordinate  one,  or  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted at  a  remote  distance  from  the  other  conspirators. 

You  may  conspire  across  a  continent.    This  conspiracy,  if  it  exists, 
says  Mr.  McSweeny,  is  a  conspiracy  at  long  range.    Yes,  it  ranged  irom 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  law  it  is 
iiiimaterial  whether  the  man  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ever  saw,  com- 
niunicat^id  with,  or  knew  the  man  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    If  each 
I>ertbrmed  co-ordinate  parts  of  an  act,  each  of  which  co-ordinate  parts 
were  essential  to  produce  the  common  result  that  both  desired,  it  is  a 
conspiracy,  and  a  Washington  jury  of  sensible  men,  who  deal  with 
practical  ideas  in  close,  clear  logic  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  talking  of 
conspiracy  across  a  continent.    You  may  conspire  across  a  continent  or 
around  the  world.    Conspiracy  consists  in  mutual  co-operation,  how- 
ever remote  the  co-operating  parties  may  be,  and  the  production  of  the 
result  may  be  the  proof  of  the  conspiracy.    My  brother  smiles.    He  is 
somewhat  familiar  with  tbe  doctrine  of  conspiracy,  and  knows  the  pro- 
position £  lay  down  to  be  true.    I  mean  brother  Chandler.    He  has  had 
to  defend  couspirators  in  another  conspiracy  case  than  this.    Conspiracy 
has  become  the  common  crime  of  the  country.    Conspirators  live  and 
liourished  in  Missouri  and  in  California.    Here  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol  is  the  theater  for  the  practical  realization  of  their  profits,  and 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  that  we  have  to  contend  with  in  this  prose- 
cation,  gentlemen,  is  that  the  cohesive  power  of  bad  men  is  stronger 
than  the  cohesive  power  of  good  men.    This  cons])iracy  is  a  compact  b^y 
of  strong  and  leading  men,  represented  by  strong  and  leading  counsel, 
against  the  Government,  and  not  only  does  the  compact  body  work  for 
the  acquittal  of  these  defeudan  s,  but  all  the  other  conspiracies,  £he 
whiskey  conspiracy  that  Mr.  Chandler  knows  of,  the  land  conspiracies 
iu  the  Interior  Department,  the  leasing  conspiracies,  and  the  innumer- 
able conspiracies  that  are  formed  here  at  the  Capitol  feel  the  throb  of 
.sympathetic  love  and  fear  with  this  conspiracy  now  in  peril  and  appre- 
ciating the  fact  that  above  them  all  hangs  the  feaiiid  avalanche  of  legal 
vengeance,  the  links  of  whose  sustaining  chain  will  be  melted  by  the 
breath  of  justice.    They  all  rush  together  to  help  these  Treasury  robbers 
an<l  receive  the  assurance  of  imui unity  from  the  crime  of  future  pecula- 
tion iu  a  verdict  that  shall  give  free  range  to  these  conspiracies  all  over 
the  country. 

2d.  A  conspiracy  can  seldom  be  proved  by  direct  testimony.  Persons 
combining  for  the  execution  of  an  unlaicful  scheme  do  not  ordinarily  ex- 
pose themselves  to  public  observation^  and  the  fact  of  the  combination  can, 
therej.ore,  as  a  gentral  rule,  be  established  only  by  proof  of  the  acts  of  the 
aeveial  parties  in  such  combination,  and  the  relation  of  those  acts  to  each 
other,  and  their  tendency  by  their  unittd  effect  to  produce  a  com>i*on  result. 
In  other  words,  where  the  jury  find  that  the  acts  of  sevet  a!  parties  charged 
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with  a  cati^piracy  are  the  coordinates  of  each  other  ^  and  needed  for  the  con- 
summation of  the  criminal  purpose  charged  in  the  indictment  as  the  object 
of  the  conspiracy  they  are  at  liberty  to  find  that  the  various  parties  perform- 
ing those  several  and  respective  a<^ts  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  pro- 
duce the  unlawful  result^  although  there  may  be  710  direct  evidence  tchatever 
before  them  to  show  that  s\wh  parties  ever  entered  into  any  agreement  to  ac- 
complish  such  unlawful  purpose, 

iJow,  your  houor  will  perceive  that  this  matter  of  conspiracy  relates 
to  a  combinaiion  of  men  that  is  verv  different  in  its  character  from  a 
partnership,  and  I  will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  court  or  the 
common  understanding  of  the  jury  by  undertaking  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  two.  1  think  if  1  were  to  undertake  to  show  you  that  a 
partnership  was,  in  all  its  elements  and  features,  different  from  a  con- 
spiracy, your  honor,  in  the  exercise  of  a  judicial  discretion  that  requires 
the  economy  of  time  in  public  duty,  would  stop  me. 

3d.  Every  combination  of  men  is  not  necessarily  a  conspiracy,  A  con- 
spiracy^ punishable  by  laic,  is  a  combination  of  persons  to  effect  a  lawful 
purpose  by  unlawful  means.  And  when  parties  are  charged  with  consjnr- 
acy,  a  combination  must  first  be  shown,  and  then  its  unlaicful  character 
either  by  reason  of  the  means  to  be  used  or  by  reason  of  the  result  sought  to 
be  attained.  A  combination  or  confederation  of  men,  perfectly  innocent  in 
its  inception,  may  subsequently  become  criminal,  either  by  a  change  of  the 
means  which  they  propose  to  use^  or  by  a  change  oftJie  end  which  th^y  pro- 
pose to  a4:complish.  There  is  no  criminality  in  a  confederation  of  individ- 
uals to  bid  for  and  proem  e  contracts  in  the  mail  service  of  the  United 
States.  But  where  it  is  shown  that  the  means  proposed  to  be  used  by  such 
confederation  for  the  j  urpose  of  gaining  profit  out  of  such  contracts,  are 
such  as  are  declared  by  the  law  to  be  criminaU  such  as  the  presentation  to 
the  Post- Office  Department  of  false  and  forged  petitions  for  the  increase  or 
expedition  of  the  service,  or  the  making  or  presentation  to  the  department 
of  false  affidavits,  then  such  combination  or  confederation  becomes  illegal 
in  its  character,  and  the  persons  composing  it  become  liable  to  criminal 
pi  osecution  as  conspirators.  If  it  further  appears  that  such  persons  do 
any  overt  act  in  execution  of  such  illegal  combination^  such  as  the  presenta- 
timi  of  a  claim  for  the  payment  of  money  to  them  founded  upon  any  order 
or  orders,  obtained  upon  such  false  affidavits  or  petitions,  such  persons 
are  guilty  of  conspiracy  under  the  act  of  Congress,  enacted  to  punish  con- 
spiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States.  Moreover,  any  one  thereafter  enter- 
ing into  such  illegal  combination  becomes  a  member  thereof,  and  liable  to 
the  penalties  denounced  by  law  against  it,  equally  as  if  he  had  been  origin- 
ally connected  with  the  scheme. 

4th.  In  determining  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  conspira<*y,  the  jury 
tcill  take  into  consideration,  as  a  very  material  fact,  the  relation  of  the  par- 
ties to  one  another,  fheir  personal  and  business  association  tcith  each  other^ 
and  all  the  facts  in  evidence  that  tend  to  show  tchat  transpired  between  th^m 
at  or  before  the  time  of  the  alleged  combination,  as  well  as  the  acts  performed 
by  each  party  severally  subsequently  to  such  alleged  combination  in  respect 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  alleged  conspiracy ;  and  from  these,  together  with 
all  the  other  facts  before  them,  the  jury  will  determine  whether  a  combina- 
tion in  fact  existed,  and  whether  such  combination  was  illegal  in  its  iiicep- 
tion^  or  became  illegal  at  any  subsequent  time. 

I  am  reading  ali  these  propositions  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jur5%  to  you 
and  to  the  court  with  a  view  of  api»lying  the  facts  to  them  hereafter,  pro- 
vided they  are  correct  law,  and  if  th«^y  are  not,  I  am  sure  his  honor  will 
tell  me  before  I  undertake  to  apply  the  facts. 

5th.  If  the  jury  believes,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  defendant,  Thomas 
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»/•  Urady^  as  charged  in  the  indictment j  teas  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  that  his  codefendants,  or  any  of  thewy, 
trere  engaged  in  a  combination  to  obtain  increase  or  expedition  of  the  mail 
service  tipon  the  routes  on  which  they  had  contracts  for  such  service,  and 
tchich  are  set  out  in  such  indictment,  and  that  they  paid  to  said  Brady 
money  or  other  valuable  thing  for  the  grant  to  them  or  any  of  them  of  such 
increase  or  expedition  of  the  mail  service  for  tlie  common  benefit,  and  that 
any  of  said  parties  obtained  payment  from  the  United  States  for  such  in- 
crease or  expedition  of  service,  Icnowing  the  same  to  have  been  founded  upon 
any  fraud,  the  jury  is  justified  in  finding  guilty  of  conspiracy  all  who  par- 
ticipated in  such  transaction.  The  law  does  not  require  direct  testimony  of 
the  payment  of  money  or  other  valuable  consideration  to  the  defendant  Brady 
by  his  codefendants ;  neither  does  it  require  direct  testimony,  either  verbal 
or  written,  of  guilty  knowledge  of  a  conspiracy  or  participation  therein  by 
any  one  or  more  of  the  defendants.  The  jury  is  authorized  to  infer  these 
things  from  the  circumstajiccs  of  the  case,  if,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  dis- 
cretion, they  find  the  facts  to  be  such  as  sliow  their  existence. 

You  do  not,  geutlemeD  of  the  jury,  require  direct  testimony,  but  if 
from  indirect  testimony  the  jury  find  that  there  was  this  conspiracy, 
and  that  Brady  received  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  fraud  on  the  United 
States,  or  was  paid  in  anticipation  of  that  fraud  upon  the  consideration 
that  he  would  help  itn  perpetration,  and  thus  became  a  member  of  the 
^'onspiracy^  you  do  not  need  any  direct  proof  at  all  to  establish  it,  but 
it  is  established  by  circumstances  lea<ling  your  minds,  as  rational  men, 
familiar  with  the  motives  that  impel  men's  conduct,  up  to  that  conclu- 
sion. 

Before  proceeding  to  read  the  next  prayer  to  the  jury,  I  deem  it  necse- 
sary  to  make  an  observation  or  two  ui>on  one  of  the  i)oints  of  the  de- 
fense, which  is  this:  That  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1879,  these  parties  all 
met  here  in  the  city  of  Washington.  These  ])arties,  they  say,  engaged  in 
au  honest  transaction ;  these  parties  whom  I  day  were  engaged  in  con- 
spiracy'. They  all  met  at  S.  W.  Dorsey's  house,  and  sat  down  and  drew 
lots  for  the  plunder.  They  began  plundering  when  the  contracts  began. 
That  was  the  1st  of  July,  1878.  They  were  engaged  in  the  practical 
organization  and  conduct  of  this  great  fraud  from  the  1st  of  July, 
1S78.  Say  the  other  side,  they  met  together  in  combination  to  reap 
rlie  profits  of  a  legitimate  enterprise,  and  on  the  Ist  day  of  April, 
1879,  they  met  at  S.  W.  Dorsey's  house  to  divide  up  the  assets, 
each  distributee  thereafter  to  take  care  of  himself.  Concede  it.  My 
i-ejdy  is  that  from  the  1st  of  July,  1878,  you  have  been  robbing  on  your 
contracts  obtained  on  bids  put  in  by  your  combination  formed  in  1877, 
and  you  have  been  robbing  from  the  1st  of  July,  1878,  down,  with 
great  success,  and  that  in  April,  1879,  less  than  one  short  month  after 
Stephen  Dorsey  shook  off  the  toga  of  the  Senate,  he  came  out  a  full- 
tledge<l  rol)ber  of  the  Treasury,  and  sat  with  you  at  the  board  to  divide 
np  the  plunder  of  his  coconspirators,  and  1  will  jirove  it  by  the  evidence; 
and,  as  my  brother  Henkle  has  said,  no  man  who  is  not  paid  to  believe 
the  contrary  can  fail  to  believe  what  1  say.  With  that  explanation  I 
will  read  the  ])rayer: 

6th.  If  a  cofispiracy  is  found  to  exist,  any  division  of  the  property  which 
formed  the  subject-matter  of  the  conspiracy  cannot  relieve  the  parties  from 
the  joint  liability  to  the  criminal  law  as  conspirators  ;  and  if  a  combination 
is  found  to  have  existtd  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  and  there  has  l>een  a  sub- 
sequent division  of  the  property  of  the  combination  between  the  several  par- 
ticipants in  severalty ;  and  it  is  further  found  that  thereafter  there  teas  an 
interchange  of  efforts  by  the  several  parties,  through  unlawful  and  illegal 
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processes,  to  enluince  the  value  of  the  property  set  off  to  the  several  parties 
respectively,  such  illegal  acts  done  to  enhance  the  several  ititerests  are  evi- 
dence of  a  conspiracy. 

The  important  fact  in  this  prayer  may  be  elaborated  as  follows: 
There  was  an  Intercliauge  of  efforts  by  the  several  parties,  through  un- 
lawful and  illegal  processes,  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  property  set 
off  to  the  several  parties  respectively.  Such  illegal  efforts  done  to  en- 
hance the  several  interests  are  evidence  of  conspiracy.  Those  illegal 
efforts,  subsequently  done  by  the  parties  to  enhance  the  property,  ought 
to  be  specified  as  efforts  in  pursuanceof  the  original  design,  and  as  part  of 
the  original  means.  Now,  I  will  show  to  the  jury  that  this  perfectly  iu- 
uocent  gentleman,  S.  W.  Dorsey,  who  pleads,  by  his  counsel,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a  doubt  and  seeks  to  shelter  himself  behind  the  skirtsof  his  wife, 
^as  a  member  of  this  criminal  organization,  its  head  and  front  in  power 
and  suggestions;  and  that  after  this  allegt^d  distribution  between  him- 
self and  John  W.  Dorsey  and  the  mythical  Peck,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Vaile  and  Miner,  on  the  other,  they  mutually  assisted  in  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  the  conspiracy  for  each  other's  benefit.  1  will  show  you 
that  when  on  the  Ist  of  April  they  divided  up  the  plunder  they  not  only 
divided  up  what  had  been  burglariously  taken  from  the  National  Treas- 
ury, but  the.'"  divided  up  the  burglars  tools  between  the  respective  dis- 
tributees, that  each  might  get  into  the  Treasury  on  his  own  account,  and 
:arranged  that  if  each  could  not  get  in  on  his  own  account  they  would 
<iombine  to  help  one  another.  There  is  much  in  the  papers  which  my 
learned  brother  McSweeny  has  not  seen  or  don't  choose  to  comprehend. 

7th.  The  law  provides  that  compensation  for  additional  service  in  carry- 
ing  the  mail  shall  not  he  in  excess  of  the  exact  proportion  which  the  original 
compensation  hears  to  th^  original  service  ;  and  this  provision  is  a  declara- 
tion of  the  limit  which  compensation  may  reach.  The  contractor  is  iwt  fiec- 
-essarily  entitled  to  the  utmost  limit  of  compensation  allowed  hy  law  ;  and 
the  amount  of  compensation,  within  that  limit,  is  left  to  tlie  sound  discretiim 
-and  judgment  of  the  executive  officer  wlw  has  charge  of  the  subject.  The 
law  likewise  provides  that  no  extra  allowance  shall  he  made  for  any  increase 
or  expedition  for  carrying  the  mail,  unless  additional  stock  and  carriers 
-are  therehy  made  necessary ;  and  in  such  case  the  additional  compensation 
shall  hear  no  greater  proportion  to  the  additional  stock  and  carriers  ne- 
cessarily employed  tJian  the  compensation  under  the  original  contract  bears 
to  the  stock  and  carriers  necessarily  employed  in  its  execution;  and  the  stock 
and  carriers  necessarily  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  original  contract 
mean  those  ilien  actually  in  service,  Tlie  law  further  provides  for  an  ex- 
treme sum  in  the  case  of  expedition,  beyond  which  the  executive  officer  having 
the  subject  in  charge  cannot  allow,  hut  leaves  it  to  his  judgment  and  discre- 
tion to  allow  any  smaller  amount. 

Now,  if  the  jury  Jinds  from  the  evidence  that  the  defendant,  Thomas  J. 
Brady,  was  the  executive  officer  Jiaving  in  charge  the  branches  of  the  mail 
service  specified  in  these  laws,  and  that,  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
such  executive  officer  he  knowingly,  deliberately,  and  purposely  allowed  for 
any  expedition  on  the  routes  specified  in  this  indictment  a  greater  sum  than, 
according  to  the  evidence  before  him,  teas  necessary  an^d proper,  it  is  a  circum- 
stance strongly  tending  to  establish  the  charge  of  a  corrupt  motive  on  his 
part. 

Again,  the  law  provides  that  no  compensation  shall  he  paid  for  any  addi- 
tional regular  service  rendered  before  the  issuing  of  the  order  under  which 
such  service  is  to  be  rendered.  If  the  jury  fijuis  from  the  evidence  that  the 
defendant.  Thomas  J.  Brady,  issued  an  order  awarding  compensation  for 
<idditional  service  upon  any  of  the  routes  named  in  the  indictment  subsequently 
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to  the  time  when  fttich  service  wan  rendered^  such  order  was  iUegnl  and  pro- 
hibited by  law  ;  and  the  jury  will  regard  it  as  a  material  circumstance  in 
the  consideration  oftlie  cluirge  of  corruption  as  made' against  said  Brady, 
This  proposition,  in  its  detail  of  fact,  is  sustained  by  the  evidence  in 
regard  to  the  Port  Garland  and  Parrott  City  route  where,  as  you  will 
recollect,  the  route  was  shown  to  be  some  hundred  and  ninety  or  two 
liundred  miles  long,  and  Mr.  Brady  telegraphed  to  Sanderson,  who  was 
riiiiuing  the  route,  to  run  it  from  Ghama  to  Parrott  Gity  seven  times  a 
week — from  Ghama  to  the  junction  of  the  route  from  Garland  to  Par- 
r«>tt  City,  and  then  from  the  junction  to  Parrott  Gity — and  that  subse- 
<iuent  to  the  time  when  that  order  was  made  an  order  was  issued  allow- 
ing  thousands  of  dollars  for  seven  trips  a  week  over  the  entire  route.    If  the 
subsequent  order  had  been  limited  to  seven  trips  a  week  upon  that  part 
of  the  route  covered  by  the  telegram  there  could  be  no  complaint.    But 
instead  of  limiting  the  service  to  that  part  of  the  route  to  which  the 
telegram  referred,  he' extended  the  service  over  the  whole  route,  and  by 
ail  order  passed  in  February,  having  relation  back  to  Januaiy,  he  paid 
for  service  rendered  before  any  order  for  the  service  was  ever  passed.    It 
is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  law.    It  is  an  important  circumstance, 
l>ix)bably  the  most  im[>ortant  of  all,  that  in  the  thousand  and  one  circum- 
srances  where  you  find  errors  and  mistakes  and  contraventions  of  law, 
there  is  no  error,  no  mistake,  no  violation  of  law  that  is  not  against  the 
government  and  in  favor  of  the  conspirators.    I  may  have  something 
further  to  say  about  this  peculiar  circumstance  when  I  come  to  give  you 
a  specimen  of  the  routes.    But  be  not  startled.    Fear  not.    I  am  not 
^oiug  over  these  routes.    I  shall  take  one  or  two  as  specimens.    Bear 
with  me,  therefore,  gentlemen,  not  with  the  apprehension  of  long  deten- 
tion, but  with  patience,  in  the  hope  of  speedy  deliverance. 

The  Court.  That  route,  you  say,  is  from  Garland  to  Parrott  City. 
Mr.  Mebrigk.  From  Garland  to  Parrott.    Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McLanb.  [A  juror.]  You  are  wrong,  Mr.  Merrick ;  you  are  speak- 
iug  of  the  Ojo  Galiente  route. 

Mr.  Meubiok.  That  is  the  same  thing.  Garland  and  Parrott  City 
were  put  on  at  the  outset,  and  then  they  cut  off  the  termini,  and  called 
it  the  Ojo  Galiente  route. 

Mr.  McLane.  [A  juror.]  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  M>:rbigk.  That  is  all  right.  I  am  glad  you  asked  the  question, 
l>ecause  I  want  you  to  understand  it.  I  have  it  marked  on  my  notes. 
AVith  the  permission  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  I  will  show  you 
the«e  maps. 

[Mr.  Merrick  here  exhibited  to  the  jury  the  map  of  the  route  l>efore 
offered  in  evidence,  and  e^Lplained  the  direction  of  the  route  as  originally 
constituted  and  as  subsequently  changed ;  also  submitted  the  same  to 
the  court,  and  made  a  similar  explanation.] 
The  Court.  What  is  the  date  of  that  order! 

Mr.  Merr[CK.  February  20,  1881,  to  take  effect  January  15,  found  on 
page  839  of  the  record. 

The  Court.  That  increase  was  $17,910. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Seventeen  tlnmsaud  niue  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and 
8evt*nty-two  cents.  Now,  if  this  stood  alone  in  its  weakness  and  in  its 
nakedness  among  the  transactions  of  many  years  of  oflicial  life  it  might 
be  pleaded  that  it  was  an  error.  But  it  does  not  stand  alone;  it  stands 
with  many  of  its  brethren  of  the  same  blood,  and  all  bearing  marks  and 
evidences  of  their  ancestry;  being  begotten  by  conspiracy  upon  the  re- 
port of  a  fraudulent  functionary,  they  speak  volumes  as  agaiust  tliese 
4iefeiMUints  now  arraigned  before  this  jury. 
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Sth.  In  the  consideration  of  the  acts  of  the  variom  defendants^  the  jury 
will  bear  in  mind  : 

Ist.  That  forgery  is  a  crime  nnder  the  law, 

2nd,  That  to  al^er  in  any  particular^  after  it  has  been  signed^  a  paper  re- 
quired  or  authorized  by  late  to  he  execut^d^  is  a  forgery. 

l^rd.  That  to  file  any  such  forged  paper  in  the  department  of  tfie  govern- 
ment^ to  the  purpose  of  ichich  such  paper  is  addressed ^  is  a  crime. 

4:th.  That  a  false  oath  or  affidarit^  filed  in  a  department  of  the  govern- 
ment^  though  not  a  crime  under  the  common  latc^  is  criminal  under  the  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States^  and  punishable  like  forget^. 

oth.  That  the  filing  of  a  paper  in  any  department  of  the  government^  with 
the  design  and  intention  thereby  to  deceive  any  executive  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment with  reference  to  a  matter  subject  to  hi^  jurisdiction^  for  the  benefit 
of  the  person  filing  the  paper  or  causing  it  to  befiled^  is  a  crime  under  the 
statute  law  of  the  United  States. 

(}th.  The  presentation  of  any  claim  to  an  executive  department  of  the  gov- 
ernmetit  for  payment,  when  said  claim  is  fraudulent  and  so  knoicn  to  be  by 
the  person  presenting  the  same^  is  a  crime  against  the  United  States. 

1th.  That  the  presentation  for  payment  of  any  claim  upon  a  contract 
founded  on  frauds  is  a  crime,  if  the  person  presenting  the  same  or  causing  it 
to  be  presented,  is  cognizant  of  the  fraud. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  understand,  with  submission  to  tbe  court, 
that  I  here  ask  the  court  to  declare  certain  acts  that  have  been  proved 
to  you  to  have  been  done  by  these  conspirators  to  be  crimes,  and  I  ask 
the  conrt  to  do  this  for  the  reason  that  men  do  not  ordinarily  commit  an 
insignificant  or  an  important  crime  without  some  ultimate  object,  and 
when  you  find  two  men  committing  two  crimes  under  the  law  from  neither 
one  of  which,  separate  and  apart  from  tho  other,  could  any  benefit  come 
to  either,  an<l  yet  you  find  them  committing  those  two  crimes,  then  you 
will  find  that  the  one  crime  is  the  co-ordinate  of  the  other,  becaaseeach 
is  necessary  to  the  common  result,  and  as  neither  actor  could  obtain 
any  benefit  from  the  separate  crime  committed  by  each  without  the 
commission  of  the  crime  by  the  other,  there  must  have  been  a  conspir- 
acy to  produce  the  result  of  the  co-ordinate  crimes. 

The  Court.  There  is  a  difl'ereuce  between  concurrent  conspiracies  and 
joint  conspiracies. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly. 

The  Court.  There  may  be  two  conspiracies  concurrent  in  time  and 
concurrent  and  general  in  purpose,  but  not  necessarily  connected. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Oh,  unquestionably  there  may  be  two  conspiracies 
concurrent  in  time  to  defraud  tl'C  United  States  by  the  same  identicid 
oi>erations,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Brady  was  in  more  than  two.  He 
is  indicted  for  several,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

The  Court.  AVell,  we  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  on  the  records  of  the  court. 

The  Court.  The  court  does  not  know  all  that  is  on  its  own  records, 
and  the  jury  does  not. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Pardon  me.  He  may  have  been  in  more  than  two  con- 
spiracies to  do  the  same  thing  by  the  same  means.  Now,  two  conspira- 
cies may  be  concurrent  in  time,  and  they  may  be  similar  in  means  and 
object,  but  they  need  not  be  one  and  united. 

The  Court.  They  cannot  be  one. 

Mr.  Merrick.  They  cannot  be  one ;  they  are  two.  That  I  appreciate 
in  tbis  case.  The  defense  will  pretend  that  there  were  two  conspiracies, 
conceding  that  there  was  any  conspiracy  at  all.  They  \vill  contend  that 
whilst  there  was  one  combination — and  1  use  the  mild  term — in  1877, 
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and  one  combination  in  1S78,  tbat  in  LSTO,  on  the  1st  daj'  of  April,  that 
combination  divided  itself  by  a  distribution  of  the  i)rotits,  and  tlieivafter 
there  were  two  conspiracies  or  two  combinatiiuis.  Tliat  is  their  defense. 
My  answer  is  that  the  one  birth,  the  one  beii»^,  of  lvS77  lived  Nucress- 
fiiliy  in  the  prosecution  of  its  criminality  through  1878  and  1879,  from 
July  1,  down  to  April  1,  and  that  when  they  undertook  to  divide  up  the 
body,  which  was  incapable  of  division  and  incapable  of  death,  all  that 
they  did  was  to  divide  the  profits  that  the  c  >nspiracy,  as  an  iudep(»ndent 
boily  born  of  a  combination,  was  to  thereafter  make.  One  would  look 
after  what  the  right  hand  did  and  the  other  would  look  after  what  the  left 
hand  did,  and  each  would  come  to  aid  either  hand  in  the  case  of  an 
emergency,  and  therefore,  although  they  tore  ax)art  the  flag  under  which 
tliey  were  united,  they  were  yet  united  in  the  same  purpose  under  the 
divided  parts  of  the  flag,  and"  it  floated  together  down  to  this  time,  when 
they  wei'e  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  using 
the  same  object,  looking  to  the  same  end,  using  the  same  means,  and 
co-operating  in  the  same  effort.  Affidavits  made  by  Peck  in  February, 
1879,  were  tiled  by  Vaile  in  April,  1879,  after  the  division. 

The  Court.  The  division  was  to  lake  place  the  Ist  of  April. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  1st  of  April.  After  the  division  the  conspirators 
who  had  devised  the  instrumentalities  in  February  to  perpetrate  the 
fraud,  gave  those  instrumentalities  to  the  respective  distributees,  and 
among  the  instrumentalities  given  to  Vaile  and  Miner  were  the  instru- 
luentalities  devised  in  February,  namely.  Peck's  affidavit,  whilst  the 
<5on8piracy  was  still  flagrant ;  and  Vaile  in  April  filed  those  affidavits. 

The  Court.  That  was  a  division,  in  your  language,  of  the  burglars' 
tools. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Of  the  burglars'  tools. 

The  Court.  Does  that  divide  the  conspiracy  ! 

Mr.  Merrick.  Ko,  sir.  No,  sir.  You  cannot  di\ide  the  conspiracy. 
Men  may  repent  and  they  may  retire ;  but  if  they  rei)ent  and  retire  they 
must  rei)ent  of  all  that  has  been  done ;  and  true  repentance  is  founded 
on  resolution  of  good  action  in  the  future  and  rei)entance  for  what  has 
been  done.  They  must  resolve  that  they  will  do  no  more  in  the  future, 
and  if  they  do  act  in  the  future  in  accordance  with  the  determina- 
tions of  the  original  conspiracy  the  act  in  the  future  has  relation  to  the 
conspiracy,  and  is  an  act  in  execution  of  the  conspiracy. 

The  Court.  If  the  joint  interest  remain. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Whether  the  joint  interest  remain  or  does  not  remain 
is  immaterial,  for  the  conspiracy  does  not  depend  upon  the  interest. 
The  conspiracy  is  not  to  rob  and  divide  the  plunder,  but  to  defraud. 

The  Court.  What  I  mean  by  joint  interest  is  not  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  the  joint  interest  in  the  conspiracy,  as  I  explained  on  a  for- 
uter  occasion. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir.    The  joint  interest  in  the  conspiracy  remains. 

The  Court.  An  old  conspiracy  may  be  divided  up  and  apportioned 
out,  some  taking  one  branch  and  some  taking  another,  and  each  party 
carrying  on  a  new  conspiracy  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Now,  your  honor,  I  will  take  your  illustration.  An 
old  conspiracy  may  be  divided  up,  some  taking  one  part  and  some  tak- 
ing another  part,  but  the  two  parts  make  \ip  the  old  conspiracy.  If 
there  was  a  conspiracj'  in  respect  of  these  routes  it  was  a  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  government  by  false  oaths,  and  after  having  got  the 
routes,  and  after  having  made  the  false  Oiiths,  if  the  parties  divide  up  the 
routes  and  divide  up  the  tools,  then  it  is  simply  this:  We  distribute 
4imong  these  parties  the  body  of  this  original  substance  of  the  conspiracy. 
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The  substance  is  distributed  that  each  may  take  care  of  a  certaiu  i>art^ 
but  the  conspiracy  itself  remains  the  same. 

The  CoVRT.  To  use  the  illustration  which  occurred  to  me  on  a  former 
occasion,  an  apple  may  be  quartered  and  divided  up  so  that  each  party 
taking  his  own  quarter  has  a  several  interest  in  the  apple. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly,  sir;  that  is  very  true. 

The  Court.  But  if  after  quartering  it  the  arrangement  continue  that 
all  the  original  owners  shall  still  have  an  interest  in  the  several  quar- 
ters, they  are  not  severally  owned  by  anybody.  The  joint  interest  re- 
mains. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  so. 

The  Court.  That  is  the  point  of  their  defense,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  your  honor,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
the  api)le. 

Mr.  Henkle.  "VVe  deny  that  there  ever  was  any  conspiracy  to  divide 
up. 

The  Court.  We  are  assi^ming  that  there  was. 

Mr.  Merkick.  We  have  got  a  long  ways  beyond  that.  You  are  talk- 
ing about  things  that  hapjiened  beyond  the  Hood  and  beyond  Xoah's 
day.  Now,  your  honor,  I  will  take  the  illustration  of  the  apple,  delicate 
fruit,  the  cause  of  all  our  woe.  Now,  suppose  this:  There  is  an  apx>le 
which  is  the  material  substance  of  a  conspiracy,  and  the  conspiracy  is 
to  poison  brother  McSweeny  by  that  apple. 

Mr.  M  cSwEENY.  And  such  a  rotten  one  as  you  have  got,  too.  [Lau^li- 
ter.j 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  will  take  a  better  illustration.  Instead  of  tbe 
apple,  since  he  thinks  it  is  probably  rotten,  we  will  take  an  illustration 
that  seemed  to  be  so  well  suited  to  his  case,  and  which  he  so  much 
delighted  to  use  in  his  argument.  Suppose  our  conspiracy  to  be  to 
poison  brother  McSweeny  by  two  chops  and  some  tomato  sauce. 

Mr.  McS^^^:ENY.  Now  I  am  at  home. 

Mr*  Merrick.  Ohio  is  at  home.  I  thought  the  most  of  it  was  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McSweeny.  Onlv  a  trifle  of  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  are  two  chops  and  some  tomato  sauce  in  a  dish, 
and  a  parcel  of  evil-disposed  and  unappi*eciative  men  determined  to 
relieve  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  profession  of  the  law  of  one  of  its  most 
valued  citizens  and  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members  by  poison. 
These  consjurators  have  conspired  to  poison  McSweeny.  That  is  their 
ultimate  object.  The  means  by  which  the  conspiracy  is  to  be  achieved 
are  chops  and  tomato  sauce,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  strychnine 
mixed  in  with  the  sauce.  Now,  sir,  they  have  a  common  interest  in  that 
dish  and  a  common  interest  in  that  poison.  One  has  bought  the  chops, 
one  has  bought  the  sauce,  and  one  has  bought  the  strychnine.  Together 
they  mix  up  the  compound  and  they  come  together,  and  they  e<|ually 
divide  between  the  three  the  chops  and  the  tomato  sauce.  They  after- 
wards, having  divided  it  up  with  the  understanding  that  each  one  will 
poison  McSweeny,  go  to  work  and  do  poison  him.  Is  that  cons])iracy 
dissolved?  The  conspiracy  devised  the  means  and  prepared  them, and 
the  conspiracy  ai)portioned  out  those  means  among  the  conspirators. 
For  what  ?  That  each  might  go  on  and  execute  the  object  of  the  consj)ir- 
acy,  namely,  to  poison  McSweeny.  One  of  them,  when  he  was  going  with 
his  chop  and  his  tomato  sauce  to  the  distinguished  counsel,  met  liiiii 
weeping  on  the  Long  Bridge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  where  he  has 
placed  my  associate.  3[r.  Bliss,  and  approacheil  him  :  near  by  thei-ewas 
a  man  who  was  going  to  protect  him,  when  the  other  cons])irat4»r  came 
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along,  and  arrested  his  protector  and  enabled  the  fellow  that  had  the 
other  dish  of  chops  and  tomato  sauce  to  go  on  and  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose.   Where  does  such  a  conspiracy  and  its  conduct  differ  from  this 
conspiracy!    These  routes  were  to  be  the  object  through  which  the 
United  States  was  to  be  defrauded.    These  parties  got  these  routes. 
They  were  interested  in  these  routes.    They  were  the  instrumentali- 
ties and  the  means  of  the  conspiracy.    The  conspiracy  by  false  affi- 
davits and  fraudulent  and  forgeil  petitions  enhanced  the  value  of  these 
routes  during  the  Hagrancy  of  the  conspiracy,  and  having  run  them 
np  from  850,000  to  nearly  $250,000  a  year  the  conspirators  came  together 
in  1879  and  divided  the  plunder  and  gave  the  burglar's  tool  suited  to 
each  specific  piece  of  plunder  to  the  distributee  of  that  plunder,  and  say^ 
**Now,  come  on  and  we  will  all  go  with  our  respective  tools  and  each 
severally  and  separately  defraud  the  United  States."    For  the  common 
cause?    Ay,  for  the  common  cause.    Why?    Because  in  the  execution 
of  the  conspiracy  the  value  of  the  property  has  been  enhanced,  and 
each  one  takes  a  i)art  of  the  profits  of  the  conspiracy,  and  each  piece 
distributed  is  to  be  enhanced  in  value  by  the  false  oaths  given  to  the 
<listributee,  and  that  enters  into  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  routes 
distributed.    Each  goes  off,  not  upon  his  separate  line,  but  to  execute 
his  part  of  the  conspiracy  through  the  very  instrumentalities  that  were 
determined  to  be  use<l  when  the  conspiracy  was  first  formed,  and 
through  the  instrumentalities  that  were  made  and  created  whilst  the 
conspiracy  was  flagrant.    Sir,  by  such  a  division  no  men  under  the  law 
can  relieve  themselves  from  the  body  of  the  criminal  death  that  they 
have  invoked  upon  their  own  heads  in  the  organization  of  an  original 
xjonspiracy.    To  relieve  one's  self  from  a  crime  is  to  depart  from  it.    To 
relieve  qne's  self  from  responsibility  under  the  law  for  the  commission 
of  a  crime  is  to  turn  your  back  upon  it.    As  I  said,  repentance  is  the 
<mly  relief,  and  repentance  is  founded  upon  resolution  to  do  better* 
Conspiracy  never  ends  when  the  parties  divide  the  plunder,  not  for  the 
piiri>ose  of  avoiding  thereafter  the  commission  of  the  objects  of  the  con- 
spiracy, but  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  each  on  his  own  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  co-operating  if  you  choose  with  the  others,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  will  thereafter  continue  to  carry  out  those  objects, 
although  one  maj-  reap  the  benefit  of  one  piece  of  the  property,  and 
another  of  another  piece  of  the  property  which  was  the  common  inter- 
est of  the  original  combination.    Divided  up  in  that  way,  the  law  would 
look  with  sorrow  and  with  shame  upon  the  enunciation  of  a  princii)le 
like  that  contended  for  by  the  other  side.    I  know  your  honor  has  only 
thrown  out  the  suggestion  in  order  to  receive  the  answer  which  I  have 
given. 

Oth.  The  duty  ofmaMiig  cantracts  on  post-routes  and  changing  the  same 
by  increasing  or  expediting  the  service  thereon^  is,  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Post-Offlce  Department  and  the  acts  of  Congress  giving  such  regulations 
the  authority  of  latc^  committed  to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- Gen- 
eral^ and  he  is  responsible  therefor  ;  and  the  orders  jyassed  by  him  in  the 
premises^  although  entered  upon  the  journal  which  is  signed  by  the  Post- 
master-General^  derive  their  authority  primarily  from  the  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General ;  and  if  the  jury  finds  that  the  orders  in  evidence  in 
this  case^  as  the  orders  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  Genera L  were 
not  made  by  him  in  obedience  to  instructions  specifically  given  in  that  regard 
by  the  Postmaster- General^  then  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- General 
cnn  in  no  way  protect  himself  from  any  and  all  of  the  consequences^  civil 
and  criminal^  of  such  orders  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Postmaster- 
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Heneral  signed  the  journal  of  the  department  in  ichich  these  orders  are  re- 
4:orded, 

I  believe  I  have  read  all  the  prayers.  I  hope  that  they  may  assist 
jour  honor  to  some  extent  in  reaching  an  accurate  conclusion  in  refer- 
ence to  th^  law  of  the  case. 

Now,  may  it  please  your  honor,  although  it  may  be  very  true  that 
your  honor  needs  not  much  enlightenment  upon  this  general  subject  from 
the  books,  nevertheless  it  is  mv  dutv  to  refer  vou  to  the  authorities.  1 
think  it  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  court  to  hear  me  read  a  passage 
or  two  from  some  of  them. 

The  C(»URT.  I  need  as  much  enlightenment  on  this  subject  as  almost 
anybody. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  beg  to  read  upon  the  general  subject  from  Wharton's 
American  Criminal  Law,  from  page  2351:  Although  brother  Wilson 
has  not  given  me  his  points  of  law  or  authorities,  I  will  furnish  mine 
with  such  fullness  of  elaborations  as  will  give  him  ample  opportunity 
for  repl}'. 

The  Court.  You  are  not  contending  for  victory  here,  of  course. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Have  I  not  shown  it,  speaking  in  sadness  and  sorrow  ? 
Do  you  a^k  what  I  am  contending  for!  I  am  striving  to  do  my  duty, 
contending  for  tbe  purpose  of  helping  the  court  to  uphold  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  and  to  aid  the  jury.  And,  whilst  I  am  willing  and  anxious 
that  the  innocent  should  go,  I  will,  in  the  performance  of  that  duty,  so 
help  me  God,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  allow  no  guilty  man  to  escape  the  just 
punishment  of  his  crimes. 

The  Court.  You  are  quoting  General  Grant. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No,  sir;  no,  sir;  I  read: 

In  prosecutions  for  criminal  conspiracies,  says  Judge  King,  the  proof  of  the  coiiibi- 
aation  charged  mast,  almost  always,  be  extracted  frum  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  transaction  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  accusation. 

Most  of  this  is  really  for  the  jury : 

In  the  history  of  criminal  administration  the  case  is  rarely  found  in  which  direct 
and  positive  evidence  of  criminal  combination  exists.  To  hold  that  nothing  short  of 
such  proof  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  conspiracy  would  be  to  give  immunity  to  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  crimes  which  infest  society.  Hence,  in  order  to  discover  conspir- 
ators, we  are  forced  to  follow  them  through  all  the  devious  windings  in  which  the 
natural  anxiety  of  avoiding  detection  teaches  men  so  circumstanced  to  envelop  them- 
selves and  to  trace  their  movements  from  the  slight,  but  often  unerring,  marks  of  prog- 
ress which  the  most  adroit  cunning  cannot  so  effectively  obliterate  as  to  rvuder 
them  unappreciable  to  the  eye  of  the  sagacious  investigator. 

Now,  gentlemen  and  your  honor,  I  beg  your  attention  to  this: 

It  is  from  the  circumstances  attending  a  criminal  or  a  series  of  criminal  acts  that 
we  are  able  to  become  satisfied  that  they  have  been  the  results,  not  merely  of  iu di- 
vidual, but  the  products  of  concerted  and  associated  action,  which,  if  cousidored 
separately,  might  seem  to  proceed  exclusively  from  the  immediate  agents  to  theiu ; 
but  which  may  be  so  linked  together  by  circumstances  in  themselves  slight  as  toi 
leave  the  mind  fully  satisfied  that  these  apparently  isolated  acts  are  truly  parts  of 
a  common  whole.  That  they  have  sprung  from  a  common  object  and  have  In  view  a 
common  end.  The  adequacy  of  the  evidence  in  prosecution  for  a  criminal  conspiracy 
to  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  conspiracy,  like  other  questions  of  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence, is  a  question  for  the  jury.    . 

Now,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  honor's  adopting  the  view  of  Mr. 
Chandler  and  leaving  the  jury  to  determine  the  law.  I  do  not  car© 
who  determines  the  law,  so  far  as  I  am  i^ersonally  concerned  in  this 
€ase;  but  I  will  not  argue  this  law  to  the  jury,  lor  the  reason  that  I 
know  it  to  have  been  the  long  and  well-established  principle  of  this 
court  that  the  court,  shall  construe  the  law.    I  will  withdraw,  in  part, 
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what  I  said  as  to  my  iudiff'ereiice,  for  tbe  reasou  that  I  would  like  the 
jury  to  have  all  the  iifjht  that  a  large  and  liberal  iatelligeiice  can  give, 
and  greatly  prefer  that  it  should  revieive  the  law  from  the  learned  jurist 
upon  the  bench  rather  than  that  it  be  allowed  to  grope  in  darkness 
to  find  it  amid  the  various  and  contradictory  allegations  of  the  respect- 
ive counsel.  I  would  rather  have  your  honor  state  what  the  law  is. 
Once  in  my  life  I  contended  for  this  same  doctrine  that  my  brother  has 
l>rought  forward.  It  was  anterior  to  the  present  decade  when,  with 
my  venerable  ft  lend  who  now  sits  beside  your  honor  [Mr.  Bradley,] 
I  stood  in  this  court  in  one  great  case  and  felt  that  the  exigencies  of 
justice  required  that  I  should  interpose  the  jury  between  the  court 
and  the  defendant.  I  did  then  contend  before  the  jury,  and  I  must 
ooufess  it  was  done  at  the  peril  of  my  own  liberty,  th>it  the  jury  were 
the  judges  of  the  law.  I  argued  it  and  I  tried  to  maintain  it.  I  was  . 
trying  a  case  where  one  hundred  exceptions  stood  upon  the  docket, 
and  where  judicial  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies  had  so  far  modified 
what  I  understood  to  be  the  principles  of  the  law  as  to  endanger  the 
rightful  judgment  of  the  jury.  I  therefore  fought  it.  I  fought  the 
court.  I  did  it  boldly,  for  I  was  ready  to  surrender  my  own  life  in 
behalf  of  the  life  I  was  defending.  I  ultimately  succeeded,  but  even  at 
the  time  I  spoke  the  words  to  the  jury  I  did  not  believe  them  to  be 
indicative  of  safe  and  true  principles  of  law.  I  do  not  believe  them  to 
be  so  to-day.  But  things  have  changed.  Xow  that  a  clear-headed  and 
an  honest  jurist,  indifferent  between  the  parties,  presides,  and  that  we 
have  a  jury  equally  honest  and  fair,  I  say  let  the  rule  i^revail.  You, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  take  the  law  from  the  court,  and  under  the  law 
as  you  get  it  from  the  court  record  your  judgment  of  the  facts  upon  the 
records  of  the  court.  To  you  belong  the  facts.  To  him  belongs  the  law. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  you.  I  can  talk  it  out  on  the  law  as  well  as  my 
brother,  but  I  prefer  to  leave  it  to  the  court,  and  when  we  convene  to- 
morrow morning  I  will  continue  this  discussion  of  the  principles  of  law 
that  in  my  humble  judgment  regulate  the  just  administration  of  this 
case.  Then  I  will  pass  to  a  brief  consideration  of  some  of  the  facts,  and 
especially  those  which  connect  with  this  transaction,  as  the  father  and 
originator  of  the  iniquitous  scheme,  that  pure  and  innocent  statesman 
Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey. 

At  this  point  (2  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

No.  14336 208* 
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FRIDAY,  AUGUST  25,  1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  cpunsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Resuming.]  With  submission  to  the  court,  gentlenieu 
of  the  jury:  In  the  course  of  my  argument  yesterday,  when  I  was  re- 
ferring to  the  order  that  had  been  passed  upon  the  route  from  Wliite 
River  to  Rawlins  in  response  to  the  petition  in  which  Mr.  Rerdell  was- 
so  solicitous  to  have  in  the  city  of  Washington  before  the  4th  of  Marcb^ 
my  brother,  Mr.  Wilson,  seemed  to  indicate  by  some  signs,  although  not 
by  words,  that  my  statements  did  not  conform  entirely  to  the  record. 
In  order  to  guard  against  any  possible  advantage  the  other  side  might 
take  of  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  James,  which  when  segregated 
from  his  examination-in-chief,  may  not  convey  a  correct  idea  of  what  he 
intended  to  state  to  the  jury,  I  beg  leave  this  morning  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  what  he  sa^s  both  in  the  examination-in-chief  and  cross-ex- 
amination, so  that  you  may  see  Mr.  James's  direction  in  reference  to  the 
order  referred  to.  That  it  should  be  revoked  was,  as  1  stated,  directly 
communicated  to  Mr.  Brady,  and  that  Brady  made  the  scornful  inquiry^ 
"Does  this  administration  intend  to  conduct  this  office  upon  priuci]>les 
of  economy!"  I  read  from  Mr.  James's  evidence,  on  page  1827  of  the 
record — 

I  said  to  Mr.  French  that  I  wanted  that  order  revoked.     Mr.  French  said  ver>'  well  ;. 
he  hoped  I  found  no  fault  with  him  for  General  Brady's  acts. 

Mr.  TOTTKN.  I  object  to  that,  your  honor. 

Mr.  WiLSOX.  I  want  to  note  an  exception  to  this. 

The  Court.  The  court  is  of  opinion  that  what  Mr.  French  said  to  Mr.  James  \ra» 
not  evidence. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  care  for  that.     It  may  be  stricken  out. 

Q.  Did  you,  subsequently,  after  tellinj?  Mr.  French  that  you  desired  that  order  to  bo 
revoked,  at  any  time  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Brady  with  reference  to  it ;  and. 
if  so,  at  what  time  f — k.  I  think  the  next  day  General  Brady  came  in  and  n^fen-ed  to 
my  conversation  with  Mr.  French,  and  asked  me  if  economy  was  to  be  the  policy  or 
mV  administration,  and  I  said  yes.     That  was  all  the  conversation  I  had  with  him. 

Now,  what  was  tbat  conversation  predicated  off  French  communi- 
cated to  Brady  the  order  of  James,  that  the  order  on  the  route  from 
White  River  to  Rawlins  should  be  revoked,  and  Brady  sprang  forward^ 
under  the  impulse  of  a  wounding  touch  on  the  pocket-nerve,  and  rushes 
the  next  day  into  James's  room  to  inquire  "What  do  you  mean  by  this 
order  through  French  to  met  Is  economy  to  be  the  policy  of  your  ad- 
ministration?" "Yes,  it  is."  Now,  on  the  cross-examination  he  spoke 
of  the  conversation  with  Brady,  at  page  1834,  and  details  all  that  con- 
versation. The  conversation  he  had  with  Brad^^  was  predicated  of  the 
order  he  had  given  to  Brady  the  day  before  through  French,  and  which 
brought  Brady  into  his  office  to  look  after  his  endangered  spoliations  of 
the  public  funds.  Now^  when  my  brother  comes  to  refer  to  this  matter,, 
bear  this  in  mind  that  I  have  told  you  now  and  be  not  deluded  by  his 
forgetfulness. 

At  the  close  of  the  argument  on  yesterday,  may  it  please  your  honor, 
I  was  calling  the  attention  of  the  court  to  some  authorities  to  sustain 
the  principles  of  law  I  had  formulated  and  submitted  for  your  cousiil- 
eration.  I  beg  leave  now  to  add  to  the  authorities  then  read,  one  or 
two  from  which  I  shall  quote  very  short  passages,  and  first  I  refer  the 
court  to  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Cole,  in  5th  McLean,  page 
610.  Indeed,  the  entire  case  may  be  examined  with  great  advantage. 
At  page  GIO  the  learned  judge  uses  the  following  language.  But  before 
reading  it  let  me  briefly  state  the  case. 

Certain  parties  were  indicted  for  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  various  in- 
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snrance  companies  by  burning  a  steamboat.  It  appeared  that  the  diflfer- 
eut  parties  who  were  charged  with  conspiracy  had  obtained  insurances 
apon  the  articles  shipped  beyond  their  value,  and  it  was  charged  in  the 
case  that  the  policies  of  insurance  were  fraudulent  policies,  obtained 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  company  by  destroying  the  articles 
iusured,  and  then  receiving  for  them  greatly  more  than  their  value 
upon  the  policies  thus  fraudulently  obtained.  In  that  case  his  honor 
says: 

If  these  insurances  were  made  on  false  invoic*  s  of  bills  of  ladingf  it  would  afford 
conelnsive  evidence  that  the  intention  was  to  injure  the  underwriters,  and  it  would 
authorize  a  presumption  against  the  defendants  that  they  had  done  anything  neces- 
sary to  be  done  to  effectuate  their  object,  and  if  the  insurance  was  greatly  beyond  the 
probable  value  of  the  articles  shipped  at  the  place  of  consignment,  it  would  be  ground 
on  which  the  fairness  of  the  transaction  might  well  be  questioned. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  case  reported  in  the  books  so  aptly 
suited  to  any  litigated  case  of  the  day  as  this  case  and  the  case  now  at 
bar. 

If  these  insurances  were  made  on  false  invoices,  it  would  afford  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  intention  was  to  injure  the  underwriters. 

If  these  expeditions  and  orders  of  Brady  giving  extra  pay  for  these 
exi)editions  were  obtained  on  false  affidavits,  it  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  defraud  the  United  States.  The  lan- 
guage I  now  use  is  but  a  paraphrase  of  the  language  of  Justice  McLean, 
adapting  the  language  in  his  case  to  the  case  now  before  you. 

In  the  case  of  The  People  vs.  Mather,  4th  Wendell,  the  court,  among 
many  points,  decides  the  following  at  page  230 : 

The  fact  of  conspiring  need  not  be  proved ;  if  parties  concur  in  doing  the  act,  al- 
though they  were  not  previously  acquainted  with  each  other,  it  is  a  conspiracy. 

Your  honor  will  remember,  and  the  jury  possibly  may  know,  that  the 
ease  of  The  People  vs.  Mather  is  a  famous  case  in  i^ew  York,  having 
reference  to  a  conspiracy  contemplating  the  death  of  Morgan,  the  noto- 
rious Mason. 

In  the  case  of  tlie  United  States  vs.  Babcock,  3d  Dillon,  page  585, 
the  court  says  as  follows: 

It  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  a  conspiracy  that  two  or  more  persons  should 
meet  together  and  enter  into  an  explicit  or  formal  agreement  for  an  unlawful  scheme, 
or  that  they  should  directly,  by  words  or  in  writing,  state  what  the  unlawful  scheme 
was  to  be,  and  the  details  of  the  plan  or  the  means  by  which  the  unlawful  combina- 
tion was  to  be  ma<le  effective.  It  is  suDicient  if  two  or  more  persons  in  any  mauuer 
or  through  any  contrivance  positively  or  tacitly  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  to 
accomplish  a  common  and  unlaw I'ul  design.  In  other  words,  where  an  unlawful  end 
i»  sought  to  be  effected,  and  two  or  more  persons  actuated  by  the  common  purpose  of 
accomplishing  that  end  work  together  in  any  way  in  furtherance  of  the  unlawful 
scheme,  every  one  of  said  persons  becomes  a  member  of  the  conspiracy,  although  the 
]iart  he  was  to  take  therein  was  a  subordinate  one,  or  was  to  be  executed  at  a  remote 
(liHtance  from  the  other  conspirators.  A  combination  formed  by  two  or  more  iM»rson8 
to  effect  an  unlawful  end  is  a  conspiracy,  said  pt-rsons  acting  under  the  common  pur- 
pose to  accomplish  the  end  designed.  Any  one  who,  after  a  conspiracy  is  formed,  and 
who  knows  of  its  existence,  joins  therein,  becomes  as  much  a  party  thereto,  fromthati 
time,  as  if  he  had  originally  conspired. 

And  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  will  find  this  principle  of  the  law 
when  given  to  you  by  the  court,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be,  particularly 
a]>plicable  to  that  innocent  swain  who  on  Missouri's  mountains  fed  his 
flock  as  frugal  aiul  innocent  as  the  father  of  NorvaK 

Now,  again,  your  honor,  I  recur  to  the  case  of  State  vs,  Mather, 
to  read  another  passage  applicable  to  another  important  principle  of 
law,  the  one  last  discussed  on  yesterday,  and  at  page  261  his  honor 
uses  the  following  language,  and  the  language  comes  from  a  judge  who 
will  be  respecte<l  with  the  most  earnest  admiration  for  his  legal  learn- 
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ing  as  lon^  as  judicial  tribunals  last,  aud  wliose  memory  as  a  states.n]an 
will  never  die  out  whilst  this  country  exists — William  L.  Marcv: 

The  law  considers  that  wherever  they  act — 

That  is,  the  conspirators — 

there  thev  renew,  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  properly,  there  they  continue  their  agi-ee- 
meut,  and  this  agrremeut  is  renewed  or  continued  as  to  all  whenever  any  one  of  them 
does  an  act  in  furtherance  of  their  common  design.  In  this  respect,  conspiracy  re- 
sembles treason  in  England,  when  directed  against  the  life  of  the  King.  The  crime 
consists  in  imagining  the  death  of  the  King.  In  contemplation  of  law,  the  crime  is 
committed  wherever  the  traitor  is  and  furnishes  proof  of  his  wicked  intention  by  the 
exhibition  of  any  overt  act. 

Now,  sir,  if  the  cons])iracy  is  established  as  between  these  defendants 
to  defraud  the  United  States,  and  there  is  claimed  to  be,  whether  truth- 
fully or  not,  a  division  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  conspiracj',  even 
if  it  be  true  that  such  division  took  place,  yet,  when  subsequent  to  that 
division  one  of  the  original  conspirators  did  any  one  of  the  acts  origin- 
ally contemplated  by  the  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  making  its  ob- 
ject— defrauding  the  United  States — efi'ective,  the  doing  of  that  single 
act  renewed  and  re-established  the  conspiracy,  if  it  needed  renewal  or 
the  breathing  of  new  life  into  the  body  suffering  from  suspended  anima- 
tion. 

If  your  honor  please,  in  the  case  of  O'Connell,  in  Clark  and  Finelly,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  the  court  declaring  the  finding  of  the 
jury  upon  certain  counts  of  the  indictment  to  be  invalid  in  law,  said  at 
page  236 : 

On  the  second  question  we  all  agree  in  opinion  that  the  finding  of  the  jury  upon  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  counts  of  the  indictment  are  not  supportable  in  law. 
With  respect  to  the  first  and  second  counts,  upou  the  ground  that  the  jury  not  only 
find  the  eight  defendants  to  be  guilty  of  a  joint  conspiracy  charged  in  each  of  these 
counts,  but  also  find  a  certain  number  of  those  eight  d^tendants  who  have  been 
guilty  of  separate  and  distinct  conspiracies  under  the  same  counts.  n  respect  to  the 
third  count — because  they  find  three  of  the  defendants  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  efl^ect 
all  the  objects  stated ;  the  rest  of  the  defendants,  except  Thomas  Tiemey,  guilty  of  a 
conspiracy  to  efieci  part  only ;  and  Thomas  Tieruey  a  still  smaller  part  of  tlie  oljjects 
mentioned  in  the  third  count.  And  a  similar  objection  in  point  of  i)rinciple  applies  to 
the  finding  upon  the  fouilh  count,  on  which  all  were  found  guilty  of  the  whole  of  the 
eharge,  except  Mr.  Tierney,  who  was  found  guilty  of  part  only.  And  the  reason  and 
the  ground  for  such  opinion  is  this:  That  as  each  count  of  the  indictment  charges  one 
^conspiracy  or  unlawful  agreement,  and  no  more  than  one  against  aU  the  defendants 
in  such  count,  so  the  jury  could  find  only  one  conspiracy  of  unlawful  agreement  on 
each  separate  count;  for  though  it  was  competent  to  the  jury  to  find  one  conspiracy 
on  each  count,  and  to  have  included  in  that  finding  all  or  any  number  of  the  defend- 
ants, yet  it  was  not  competent  for  them  to  find  some  of  the  defendants  guilty  of  a 
conspiracy  to  effect  one  or  more  of  the  objects  stated,  and  others  of  the  defendants 
guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  effect  others  of  the  objects  stated;  because  that  is  in  truth 
finding  several  conspiracies  on  a  count  which  charges  only  one.  The  case  of  The 
King  V8.  Hempstead  is  strong  in  support  of  this  principle  when  applied  to  the  case  of 
larceny.    The  indictment  contains  one  charge;  the  Jury  cannot  find  more  than  one. 

Kow,  turning  back  to  that  indictment,  and  using  its  allegations  to 
throw  light  upon  the  opinions  of  the  learned  justices,  we  find  that  the 
indictment  charges 

The  Court.  [Interijosing.]  Are  you  reading  from  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  f 

Mr.  Mebbick.  lam  reading  from  the  decision  of  the  judges  presented 
to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Court.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Now,  turning  back,  we  find  that  the  several  defend- 
ants were  charged  with  having  conspired  in  the  county -seat  of  Dublin— 

to  cause  and  create  discontent  and  disaffection  amongst  the  liege  subjects  of  our  said 
lady,  the  queen,  and  to  excite  such  subjects  to  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  govern- 
ment aud  constitution  of  this  realm  as  by  law  established,  and  to  unlawful. aud  sedi- 
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tioiiR  opposition  to  the  Baid  goverument  and  constitution  ;  also  to  stir  np  jealousies, 
hatred,  and  ill-will  between  different  cla!»Be8  of  Her  Majesty^s  subjects,  and  especially 
to  promote  among  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  f  elings  of  ill-will  and  hostility 
towards  and  against  Her  Majesty's  subjecrs  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kini^dom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  especially  in  that  part  of  the  said  United  Kingdom 
called  England ;  and  further  to  excite  discontent  and  disaffection  among  divers  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  serving  in  her  said  Ma^jesty's  army ;  and  further  to  cause  and 
piocure  and  aid  and  assist  in  causing  and  procuring  divers  subjects  of  our  said  lady, 
the  Queen,  uulawfally,  maliciously,  and  seditiously  to  meet  and  assemble  together. 

There  are  combined  in  this  indictment  various  and  multiplied  objects 
as  the  ultimate  ends  to  be  accomplished  by  the  conspiracy ;  to  create 
disaffection  towards  the  Queen  generally,  to  create  disturbances  in  Ire- 
land, to  get  together  large  public  meetings,  to  threaten  coercive  resist- 
ance to  existing  laws  in  order  to  secure  their  modification,  and  to  do 
various  other  things ;  and  the  jury  found  that  ceitain  of  the  parties  were 
guilty  of  conspiring  to  do  all  these  things,  that  certain  of  the  other  par- 
ties were  guilty  of  conspiring  to  do  certain  of  these  things,  and  certain 
of  the  parties  were  guilty  of  conspiring  to  do  others  of  these  things.  Now, 
say  the  court,  there  U  but  one  conspiracy^  and  that  conspiracy  is  to  do  all 
of  these  things,  and  you  cannot  find  that  the  conspirators  conspired,  some 
of  them  to  do  some  of  the  things  and  others  to  do  others  of  the  things, 
but  you  may  find  that  the  defendants  conspired  to  do  them  all,  and  did 
them  all,  or  conspired  to  do  some,  and  did  some,  or  conspired  to  do  them 
all,  and  did  any  of  them.  It  was  a  conspiracy  to  do  a  number  of  things. 
It  was  one  conspiracy  with  multiplied  objects,  but  the  conspiracy  had 
to  be  a  united  agreement  between  them  all  to  do  either  all  the  objects 
or  any  one  of  the  objects  which  the  jury  might  find  they  had  agreed  to 
do.  Therefore,  whilst  the  indictment  charged  one  conspiracy  to  do  mul- 
tifarious  things,  the  finding  of  the  jury  was  that  there  were  several  con- 
Kpiracies  to  do  difterent  things.  Here  there  is  one  conspiracy,  and  one 
alone,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  of  which  Brady  is  the  central  figure,  and 
the  genius  and  the  life  of  which  comes  from  S.  W.  Dorsey. 
*  Passing  from  the  dry  detail  of  the  law,  which  you  will  receive  from 
his  honor  in  such  clear  and  luminous  exposition  that  mistake  in  refer 
ence  to  it  will  be  beyond  possibility,  I  come  to  inquire  into  such  of  the 
facts  as  have  been  left  to  me  to  discuss.  My  brothers  who  preceded  me 
Lave  dealt  with  the  facts,  reasoning  back  from  the  acts  done  by  the  par- 
ties to  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  prior  to  the  act  so  done  and  con- 
cluded from  theacts  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  todothem.  I  propose  in 
a  few  words  to  take  a  difterent  course,  and  begin  at  the  beginning  and  go 
down  and  meet  them  as  they  come  up  from  the  other  end;  and  before  I 
am  done  uniting  what  I  have  to  say  with  the  tight  and  strong  rope  that 
they  have  made  from  the  multiplied  threads  of  action  we  will  draw  it 
around  these  defendants  so  that  no  man  on  that  jury  can  doubt  about  his 
duty,  or  fail,  in  the  honest  compliance  with  his  oath,  to  perform  it. 

What  is  the  history  of  this  conspiracy  ?  Uis  honor  has  told  you  in 
the  progress  of  the  trial  that  the  law  is  that  you  may,  first,  in  order  to 
show  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  prove  the  personal  and  the  busi- 
ness relations  of  the  parties,  and  we  liave  shown  them.  How,  for  the 
^rst  time,  are  any  of  these  parties  introduced  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury  f  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  been  especially  the  office  of  the  coun- 
se.  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  to  habitually  recite  and  avow  his  innocence  in  court, 
wherever  an  opportunity  was  offered;  to  treat  these  proceedings 
with  a  contempt  only  short  of  the  contempt  with  which  they  appar- 
ently treat  their  brothers  in  iniquity,  saying,  practically,  as  the  conclu- 
sion fnun  the  words  they  really  utter,  **We  are  better  than  you;  we 
stand  above  you  and  pity  you  thus  struggling  in  the  mire  of  criiui- 
ualitj'."    A  very  admirable  position  for  him  to  take  who  was  the  genius 
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of  the  whole  combination,  and  who  stood  in  the  van  like  Satan  among^ 
his  fallen  ho8t8. 

The  first  introduction  that  you  have  to  any  of  these  parties  is  through 
Mr.  Boone,  a  gentleman  who.  as  you  were  told,  is  here  under  indictment 
in  court  in  connection  with  some  of  these  star-route  operations,  but  not 
an  indictment  for  defrauding  the  United  States.  But  you  were  also 
told  by  the  counsel  who  opened  for  the  defendants  that  he  was  an  hon- 
orable man,  worthy  of  every  respect  and  every  credit,  and  he  spent 
some  half  an  hour  in  paying  him  a  tribute  and  pronouncing  a  eulogy 
u)mn  him. 

Now,  in  1877,  it  seems,  from  Mr.  Boone's  account,  that  he  was  here 
in  Washington,  himself  a  stage  contractor,  and  that  he  had  been  for 
many  years  a  stage  contractor ;  and  one  feature  of  his  testimony,  and 
an  important  feature  in  this  case,  to  whiih  I  ^hall  hereafter  refer,  which 
will  not  cause  any  disturbance  or  variation  in  the  line  of  argument  now, 
that  I  may  s^icak  of,  is  this:  That  although  he  had  eleven  hundreil 
contracts  under  operation  since  the  letting  of  1878,  not  a  single  con- 
tract of  his  teas  ever  expedited.  In  1877  Boone  was  here  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  and  he  met  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey  in  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment, and  that  is  the  first  introduction  of  any  of  these  parties  to  you 
in  connection  with  this  grand  scheme.  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey  says  to  Boone, 
'*  I  want  you  to  come  to  my  house;  I  desire  to  have  a  conversation  with 
you."  An  ax>pointment  is  made,  and  Boone  goes  to  his  house.  They  sit 
down  to  talk,  and  now,  when  the  conversation  is  sought  to  be  introduced, 
you  will  bear  in  mind  the  terrific  fight  to  get  the  testimony  in.  These 
innocent  men,  whose  skirts  are  so  clear  of  stain  that  snow  would  scarcely 
do  them  justice  in  comparison — these  innocent  gentlemen,  who  claim  to 
have  high  characters  to  maintain  and  protect,  as  well  as  liodies  to 
keep  beyond  the  limits  of  the  penitentiary — apprehending  danger  from 
the  light  that  was  to  come  to  the  jury  through  this  testimony,  fought 
here  vigorously  and  strongly,,  till  the  perspiration  rolled  from  their 
brows,  to  keep  out  the  light  that  Boone  had  to  throw  upon  their  machina- 
tions. But  the  court  let  it  in,  and  the  testimony  is  before  you.  ''What 
do  j'ou  want  with  me  f  says  Boone.  "  Well,  we  are  going  to  bid  for  the 
lettings  of  the  mail  contracts  of  1878.  Here  is  a  letter  I  have  from 
Peck,  who  is  my  brother-in-law."  Peck  seems  to  be  a  mythical  sort  of 
a  creature,  or,  if  he  be  a  reality,  he  was  then  so  broken  down  that  he  was 
incapable  of  any  active  work,  and  under  the  dwindling  and  baneful  in- 
fluences of  an  ineradicable  disease  walked  the  world  the  shadow  of  him- 
self for  many  years  before  he  stepped  into  his  grave.  In  the  practical 
business  of  these  transactions  he  never  j>e»«owa//y  appeared.  One  man 
representshim  at  one  time  to  the  notary  public  under  a  guise.  Atanother 
time  Miner  signs  his  name.  At  another  time  Eerdell  performs  the  kindly 
office  of  forging  his  name  for  him.  "  I  have  a  letter,"  says  Dorsey,  '*from 
Peck,  and  he  is  going  in."  Well,  thej'  talked  it  over.  '*Also,  my 
1*1  other,  John  W.  Dorsey,"  a  Christian  gentleman,  says  the  counsel, 

V  ho  illustrates  his  Christianity  by  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  perjury 
ihat  ever  soiled  the  record  of  any  scoundrel  on  earth.  They  claim 
him  to  be  a  Christian   gentleman;   but  if  Christian   gentlemen  are 

V  hat  we  ordinarily  understand  them  to  be  in  the  Christian  church, 
tLey  are  not  in  the  habit  of  continually  lying  to  put  money  in  their 
pockets.  *' Well,  who  else  is  going  inf"  '*Well,  there  is  a  friend 
o»  mine  down  yonder  in  Sandusky  named  Miner."  An  Ohio  gentle- 
man, familiar  with  Ohio  and  Ohio  ways  and  Ohio  courts.  Gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  niy  mouth  n^nst  be  sealed.  Some  men  have  mure  ex- 
l)erieuce  in  diflicnlr  transactions  than  others.  May  be  the  criminal  dock 
is  not  new  to  all  these  defendants. 
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Mr.  Henkle.     I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Mekrigk.    Do  you  represent  them  alH 

Mr.  Henkle.    I  am  s])eakin}^  of  my  client. 

Mr.  Mebuigk.  I,  too,  am  speaking  of  your  client.  He  is  the  man  I  mean. 
^*  There  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Miner,  and  he  is  going  in  with  my 
brother  and  brother-in-law."    I  read  from  page  1444 : 

— rir  one  of  his  frleuda,  as  I  anderstood^  outside  of  the  parties  I  spoke  of. 
Q.  You— 

That  is  Boone — 

John  W.  Doreey  and  Peck  ? — A.  And  Mr.  Miner. 

Q.  Or  one  of  his  friends  ? — A.  Or  one  of  Mr.  Dorsey^s  friends. 

Peck,  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  Miner,  or  some  other  one  of  Stephen  W. 
Dorsey's  friends.  Who  was  making  up  this  conspiracy !  Who  was 
gathering  around  him  arms  and  hands  to  reach  into  the  public  Treasury 
for  his  benefit,  while  his  own  were  apparently  unoccupied  with  pelf? 
S.  W.  Dorsey.  '*My  brother  and  brother-in-law  will  go  in,  and  Miner, 
or,  if  not  Miner,  then  one  of  my  other  friends.'^  One  of  8.  W.  Dorsey's 
other  facile  friends.  That  was  in  1877,  gentlemen,  the  morning  of  this 
day  of  fraud  and  criminality.  In  that  room  where  Boone  and  S.  W, 
l>orsey  sat  arose  the  sun,  and  there  wa-s  marked  his  course.  There 
waH  fashioned  the  duration  and  the  business  of  that  criminal  day. 

"  Bids  are  to  be  put  in  for  the  letting  of  July,  1878,  for  my  brother, 
my  brother-in-law,  and  you  and  Miner,  or  some  other  friend  that  I  will 
let  yon  knotc  about  at  the  time.  I  will  pick  him  up.  We  want  you  to 
go  to  work  and  prepare  these  bids,  contracts,  bonds,  &c.  You  know  all 
about  it."  Prior  to  that  time  we  have  no  word  of  Peck,  no  word  of 
John  W.  Dorsey.  In  December,  1877,  this  conversation  ha\ing  occurred 
aome  months  before,  Miner,  Dorsey,  and  Peck  came  here  to  Washington, 
and  Miner,  having  been  finally  determined  upon  as  the  elected  friend, 
«tox>s  under  S.  W.  Dorsey's  roof,  where  close  together  they  could  confer 
upon  their  plans  within  walls  that  did  not  speak.  8.  W.  Dorsey,  "  8ena- 
tor''  Dorsey,  as  the  gentleman  likes  to  call  him,  then  wore  the  American 
toga,  and  at  his  house  and  under  the  auspices  indicated  the  proposals 
werefiUedup.  You  will  find  that  at  page  .  445.  At  that  time  Peck  was  here, 
or  at  lea^t  he  was  supposed  to  be  here.  Boone  did  not  know  Peck.  Boone 
wa8  a  notary  public.  At  page  1445  you  will  find  Boone's  statement  in 
ri'gard  t»)  his  relations  with  Peck.  In  these  proposals  certain  things 
ha4l  to  be  done  by  the  proposer  before  a  notary  public,  and  an  individ- 
ual calling  himself  Peck  came  before  Boone,  as  such  notary  public  in- 
trotiucing  himself  as  Peck  by  a  letter  written  by  Miner,  and  under  the 
faith  of  Miner's  letter,  introducing  Peck,  Boone  took  the  acknowledg- 
ment which  he  recorded  as  Peck's  acknowledgment,  and  never  until  I  ng 
4ifter  wards  found  out  that  the  letter  was  a  lie,  and  that  Peek  was  not  the  man. 
It  was  a  fraud,  and  this  was  probably  the  first  patent  manifestation  of  the 
fraud  conceived  and  yet  hidden  in  the  minds  of  these  conspirators.  From 
this  first  plain  manifestation,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  evident  that  to 
these  conspirators  truth,  honor,  and  law  were  nothing.  Their  obligations 
were  nothing;  they  were  simply  wisps  of  straw  upon  a  giant's  hand, 
and  wheuever  they  tied  those  hands  from  convenient  deviltry  or  fraud, 
they  were  broken  asunder  and  scattered  to  the  winds.  It  seems  as  if 
this  was  an  almost  unnecessary  fraud.  Peck  was  living  somewhere,  I 
suppose,  and  could  have  been  gotten  at  in  some  way.  Now,  the  bids 
WiTf  put  in  by  Miner.  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  Peck,  and  the  contracts 
wen-  awarded  to  the  several  i>arties  biddin;:.  Boone  waA  to  have  a  cer- 
tain number,  but  they  chiseled  Boone,  and  he  ilid  not  get  the  contracts 
that  it  wai<  stipulated  lie  was  to  have.    The  bids  that  were  origiually  in 
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his  name  he  found  afterwards  to  be  changed  to  the  names  of  othf^r»^ 
namely,  to  the  names  of  the  conspirators.    They  did  not  intend  to  Ln  vt?^ 
Boone  in  the  conspiracy.    He  was  a  useful  man  to  prepare  and  do  t^titr 
work,  but  he  wa«  a  dangerous  man  to  trust  with  secrete,  and  8.  W. 
Dorsey  did  not  intend  to  have  in  that  conspiracy  any  man  for  whom 
he  could  not  tliink;  he  did  not  intend  to  have  any  man  whose  actions^ 
he  could  not  control.     He  intended  to  have  a  conspiracy  of  dummies^ 
subject  to  his  authority,  and  to  his  alone.    Boone  was  not  that  kiud 
of  a  man.    Now,  as  you  will  see  presently,  contracts  were  awarded 
severally   to   John   W.    Dorsey,   Peck,   and   Miner,   but  upon   what: 
terms f     Upon  the  agreement  that  thoy   were   to   have  a  commoi> 
interest  in  those  contracts.    The  contracts  of  Peck  were  not  the  sep- 
arate property  of  Peck;  the  contracts  of  Miner  were  not  the  separate- 
property  of  Miner;  the  contracts  of  John  W.  Dorsey  were  not  the  sepa,* 
rate  property  of  John  W.  Dorsey.    "By  the  agreement,"  says  Boone^ 
"there  was  to  be  a  common  interest  in  those  contra<;t8."    He  says  em- 
phatically, that  so  far  as  he  knows,  S.  W.  Dorsey  had  no  interest  ii> 
them.    Ay,  of  course  he  had  not.     That  was  a  fact  that  Boone  was- 
not  to  know.    That  was  a  family  secret  between  the  brothers  and  the 
brother-in-law,  and  the  facile  friend  from  Ohio.    Why!    Because  S.  W» 
Dorsey,  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  under  the  law  of  the 
land,  could  not  be  allowed  to  take  a  contract  or  to  take  an  interest. 
But  the  time  was  coming  when  his  Senatorial  period  would  expire,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  conclude  as  1  have  from  the  evidence  that  the 
facile  friend  and  the  brother-in-law  and  brother  had  agreed  with  him  to 
take  a  secret  interest,  which  should  bloom  out  into  the  fullness  of  active 
and  visible  life  the  very  instant  the  Ameiican  people  should  be  grati- 
fied by  the  sight  of  his  retirement  from  the  highest  council  of  the  na- 
tion.   Now  we  have  a  community  of  interest  in  these  contracts,  and 
we  have  a  combination  of  individuals  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  con- 
spiracy.   But  still,  although  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  was  careful  to  keep 
his  hands  from  observation,  nevertheless  he  could  not  entirely  conceal 
himself,  and  he  was  an  active  participant  in  certain  of  the  transactions 
out  of  which  this  common  property  arose.    Says  Boone,  at  page  14 40^ 
''S.  W.  Dorsey  directed  the  forms  of  the  bonds  to  be  sent  out,  which  I 
did  send  accordingly.     He  told  me  to  send  the  proposals,  and  hlanl'9 
were  to  be  sent  to  Clendenning,  and  bondsmen  would  be  obtained 
there."    Bondsmen  were  required  upon  the  bids.    The  law  requires 
that  when  a  bid  is  put  in  there  shall  be  filed  with  it  a  bond  with 
adequate  security  that  the  bidder  will  take  the  contract;  and,  says 
Boone,  "S.  W.  Dorsey  directed  me  to  prepare  the  form  of  these  bonds 
and  bids,  and  not  only  that,  but  S.  W.  Dorsej'  directed  me  to  send  out 
these  bonds  to  the  postmaster  at  Fort  Smithj  in  Arkansas^  Mr,  Clenden- 
ning^  and  that  the  securities  icould  be  there  provided.^    The  letters  of 
Dorsey  to  Clendenninjr  subsequently  offered  were  excluded  upon  the 
earnest  plea  of  S.  W.  Dorsey's  counsel,  who  now  declare  to  the  world 
that  they  wanted  everything  to  come  in.    When  Boone  was  interro- 
gated about  the  bids  and  the  amount  of  the  bids  on  the  respective 
routes  he  said   that  Miner  had   the   bidding  book.     Why  did   they 
not  bring  in  that  bidding  book?    Boone  said  that  Miner  had  the  bid- 
ding book  and  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  what  he  had  seen  in  that  bidding 
book,  and  the  court  shut  me  off  at  tbeir  request.    No  light,  gentle- 
men of  the  .jury,  say  the  defendants,  as  long  as  they  can  kee|>  you  in 
darkness.     Yet  they  told  you  they  wanted  all  the  light.     Where  is  the 
book?     Why  did  they  not  bring  it  in  when  Boone  was  on  the  stand  f 
Well,  tliey  took    the   cnntracts.     Who   furnished    the   securities   for 
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those  contracts!    The  contracts  themselves  have  to  have  securities 
tbat   thp  contracting  parties  will  perform  the  covenant  of  the  con- 
tract.   First,  you  must  have   security  that  if  your  bid   is  accepted 
yon  will  take  the  contract.    Second,  you  must  have  security  when 
you  take  your  contract  that  yon  will   perform  the  contract.     Who 
furnished  this  security  on  these  ninety  or  one  hundred  contracts!    8.. 
WT.   Dorsey.     Who  were  the  securities!    What  were  their  names! 
H-oyt  and   Wheeler.    Contract  after  contract  has  been  read  to  you 
vrith  the  names  of  Hoyt  and  Wheeler.     Hoyt  and  Wheeler  on  every 
single  contract  were  procured  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  security- 
ship  for  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  and  Peck  at  the  earnest  solici- 
tHtiou  of  Stephen  W.  Dorsey.    And  yet  you  tell  me  he  ha4  nothing  to 
do  with  this.    Why,  he  stood  among  these  men  like  a  giant  among  pig- 
lu  ies,  and  when  the  (*outracts  were  awarded  on  the  securities  that  he^ 
had  furnished  for  bids  as  well  as  contracts,  under  his  direction  and 
his  manipulation, through  Boone, and  hesawin  thedistantfuture, shining 
down  the  path  he  was  to  tread,  the  golden  treasures  of  the  people  torn 
from  the  Treasury,  he  lifted  up  his  arms  over  hia  coconspirators,  his 
Ohio  friends  and"  brother  and  brotherin  law,  and  said,  "W^ell  done, 
Gotl  bless  you,  my  children."    And  more,  whilst  this  transaction  was 
in  progress,  moving  on  to  its  final  consummation,  who  helped  Boone  f 
It  was  lierdell.    Eerdell  sat  up  nights  in  Dorsey's  committee  roouu 
Kenlell,   Dorsey's  private  clerk,  says    Boone,   helped   in   the  trans- 
action.   Berdell  was  Boone's  subordinate,  apparently,  but  closer  still 
to  Dorsey.    Rerdell  was  well  suited  to  l>e  used  by  bad  and  able  men,. 
one  of  the  characters  that  strong  but  vitiat  'd  minds  and  darkened 
hearts  and  unprincipled  characters  get  around  them  and  need  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  dark  and  criminal  machinations.    Berdell  was 
helping  Boone,  and  S.  W.  Dorsey  was  guiding  and  directing  both. 
"  Mr.  Boone,  have  >ou  any  records  of  all  these  things!"    '*Oh,  no.'^ 
•••  Why  !"     "  We  did  bushings  on  graveyard  principles,^    Ay,  better  far 
for  these  men  had  they,  at  the  time  in  the  contemplation  of  prospective 
guilt  but  before  its  actual  commission,  all  enabled  some  undertaker  to 
do  business  for  them  on  grave-yard  principles.     Far  better  the  grave 
to  them  then  than  life  now!    Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -eight  rolls, 
around.    Things  are  prosperous.    The  contracts  are  aAvarded,  and  the 
day  for  the  initiation  of  the  service  has  come.    It  is  the  Ist  of  July^ 
1878.    What  then!    At  that  time  things  did  not  seem  to  be  moving 
quite  so  smoothly.    The  end  of  July  comes  around  and  the  service  is 
not  put  on  some  of  the  routes.    There  is  danger.    Danger  where  ?   Not 
from  Brady.    Oh,  no.    He  is  one  of  the  sweet  fraternity  brought  in  by 
8.  W.  Doi^sey,  as  I  will  show  you  hereafter.   There  was  no  danger  from 
Brady,  but  it  came  from 'the  publicity  of  acts  which  would  necessarily, 
in  the  event  of  failure  to  put  on  service,  be  recorded  in  other  offices 
than  Brady's.   Oh,  if  they  could  only  have  kept  those  ugly  records  down. 
But  they  will  not  down.    Like  Banquo's  ghost — no  incantation  or  invo- 
cation will  down  them. 

They  stand  proclaiming  to  the  stricken  heart  the  guilt  of  the  crim- 
inal hand.  Those  records  will  go  forth  to  the  world,  and  Brady  can- 
not resist  the  condemnation  of  tlie  public  when  the  public  know  from 
the  record  that  he  is  not  performing  his  duty.  Something  must  be 
done  to  prevent  these  records.  Thus  they  reasoned.  Now  comes  one 
of  the  most  extraordinarv  events  that  I  ever  knew  to  transpire  in  the 
history  of  two  men.  The  Missouri  shepherd  comes  upon  the  scene, 
fresh  from  the  shades  of  his  apple  orchards  in  Independence,  and  about 
the  end  of  Ju]y  he  meets  with  Miner,  their  first  meeting.    They  had 
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never  seen  each  other  on  this  earth,  and  bore  uokiasbip  save  that  lon^ 
removed  that  goes  back  to  Adam — they  had  never  felt  the  warmth  of 
one  another's  palm,  had  never  spoken  one  anothei^'s  name — accord.ing 
to  Vaile's  account.    Maybe  they  hadn't;   maybe  they  had.     Maybe 
the  western  Norval  on  the  Grampian  hills  was  mistaken.    Miner  says 
to  liim,  "My  routes,  especially  Canjon  City  and  Fort  McDermitt,  are 
in  danger.    There  is  no  service  on  them."    What  does  Vaile  do?      He 
goes  to  Brady  and  asks  Brady  to  give  an  extension  of  time  for  Miner, 
Peck,  and  Dorsey  to  put  service  on  the  endangered  routes.    It  was  tbe 
first  time  he  had  ever  seen  Miner,  and  he  did  not  meet  John  W.  Dor- 
sey until  the  December  afterward,  and  never  saw  Peck  at  all,  if  I  am 
correct  in  my  recollection  of  the  testimony,  and  yet  for  a  man  that  lie 
had  never  met  until  that  day  who  was  co-operating  with  another  man 
that  he  did  not  meet  for  five  months  afterward,  and  who  was  co-oper- 
ating with  another  man  that  he  never  saw  in  bis  life,  and  never  knew, 
he  goes  to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  to  plead  for  official 
indulgence  to  these  dearly  beloved  hut  unknown  friends.     Why,  gentlemen, 
our  puny  hearts  with  their  small  sentiments  shrink  and  shrivel  in  our 
bosoms  at  the  thought  of  this  great,  big,  broad  humanity  and  love. 
But  that  is  not  all.    Who  was  Brjuiy  !    What  was  Brady  to  him  !   "Why, 
it  is  just  the  same  question  that  was  asked  by  the  great  thinker  in  our 
language  years  ago-— 

What  T^as  he  to  Hecuba  or  Hecuba  to  him  f 

W^as  Brady  his  bix)ther,  his  friend,  his  dear  companion,  who  would 
listen  kindly  to  his  importunities  and  respond  with  alacrity  to  his  re- 
quests!   No.     He  did  not  know  anything  about  Brady.    He  says  he 
knew  nothing  of  Brady ^  and  pushes  him  away  tcith  a  contemptuous  wave 
of  his  hand.    He  kne^  as  little  about  Brady  as  he  knew  about  Miner. 
He  never  saw  Brady  or  heard  of  Brady  until  Brady  got  to  be  Second 
Assistant,  and  then  never  had  any  intercourse  with  him  except  of  an 
official  character,  and  that  of  a  remote  and  distant  character.    "Did 
you  think  Brady  would  serve  youf    "No;  I  had  no  relations  with 
him  at  all.     I  had  no  love  for  him  nor  he  for  ine.     In  fact^  he  had 
been  unkind  to  me;^  but  for  Miner's  warm  embrace,  with  that  great 
big   soul,  which  took  in    all   humanity,  Brady  and   everybody  else 
was    his   friend,  his   heart,  enlarged    by  this  new  sympathy,  grew 
generous  and  soft,  and  everybody  was   his    friend.      "Ye«;    I  will 
talk  for  Miner.     I  will  plead  for  Miner;   and  under  the  impulse  of 
this  great,  this  broad  and  sympathetic  love  I  have  for  Miner,  Brady, 
that  I  don't   know  and  don't  care  about,  must   yield  in  obedience 
to  the  great  law  of  human  nature  that  makes  us  love  people  we  do 
not  know  much  better  than  those  we  do  know."    He  goes  to  Brady. 
"Wliy,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  do  you  believe  all  this!    Can  you  believe 
all  this!    And    yet   this  is  a  case,  gentlemen,  where  extraordinary 
things  happen,  and  where  the  thinker  upon  human  motives  and  human 
conduct,  and  the  philosopher  who  wants  to  describe  the  springs  of  hu- 
man action  might  learn  wisdom ;  for  Vaile's  love  for  Miner  at  first  sight 
was  not  the  only  instance  of  love  at  first  sight;  not  at  all.    I  am  not 
speaking  now  of  that  sentimental  love  at  first  sight  when  all  the  world 
grows  bright  at  once  from  the  single  glance  of  a  sympathetic  eye.    That 
is  not  >vhat  I  am  talking  about.    I  am  talking  of  the  love  at  first  sight 
that  rings  out  the  sound  of  mutual  love  bj^  jingling  the  dollars  in  tbe 
pocket.    That  is  the  love  at  first  sight  that  I  am  talking  about.    There 
WHS  another  CHse  of  it  when  General  Brady  rushed  into  Buell's  arms 
and  began  negotiating  to  let  him  have  810,000  the  very  first  time  he  ever 
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met  him  in  his  life.  Did  not  those  negotiations  terminate  in  Bra(iy's 
letting  bim  have  $10,000  to  buy  The  Cai)ital  newspaper,  which  tliere- 
afier  was  to  be  used  by  Buell  in  the  name  of  Brady  to  pour  through  its 
columns  malice,  slander,  and  libel  upon  the  honest  men  of  this  District, 
upon  his  honor  on  the  bench,  u])on  the  jury,  the  counsel  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  everybody  that  dared  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  raise  hand  or  voice  against  these  conspirators  to  rob  the  Treas- 
ur.v  f    Good  things  come  from  love  at  tirst  sight. 

Well,  Vaile  goes  to  Brady,  and  he  has  a  conversation.    Did  Brady 
extend  the  timet     "]Not  exactly."    "Did  he  extemi  the  time!"    "I 
don't  know  whether  he  extended  it.    I  hardly  can  tell  you."    He  goes 
out  ^Yest  in  the  middle  of  August,  this  friend  of  the  friendless,  for  he 
*4ays  himself  he  was  a  friend  of  Miner's  because  Miner  was  deserted  by 
everybody  else.    Well,  this  generous-hearted  man  that  could  take  in  all 
liumanity  and  wrap  them  up  in  one  single  greenback,  goes  out  West, 
and  Brady — the  man  he  hardly  knew  and  cared  for  not  at  all — Brady 
telegraphs  him,  "How  many  of  the  routes  of  Peck,  Miner,  and  Dorsey 
will  you  put  into  operation?"    He  telegraphs  back,  "I  will  take  them; 
I  will  run  them."    In  steps  the  Missouri  shepherd  and  out  goes  Booue. 
\%"hen  I  wanted  to  know  how  it  came  that  Boone  went  out,  you  know 
that  the  court  would  not  let  him  tell  all  that  occurred ;  but  Boone,  to 
use  his  own  language,  says,  "/  Kas  frozen  out  for  Vaile  in  August^  1878." 
Boone  had  done  the  work,  manipi\lated  the  machinery,  and  accom- 
plished all,  as  a  man  of  experience,  Dorsey  wanted  to  accomplish. 
Dorsey  needed  somebody  of  experience,  and  yet  he  could  not  have  this 
inau  in  with  him  and  keep  him  there,  because  he  could  not  tell  him  the 
secret,  his  object  being  to  have  nobody  in  the  secrets  of  the  plot  but 
dummies  of  his  own.    He  must  have  a  man  ca])able  of  starting  the  thing, 
but  having  used  Boone  up  to  the  time  that  Boone  was  useful,  he  goes 
out  and  Vaile  comes  in.    Now  we  have  the  conspirators,  John  W,  Dor- 
sey, Miner,  Peck,  Rerdell,  and  Vaile,  and  over  them  the  generous, 
kindly  wings  of  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  shakin;;  down  fVaternal  love,  bless- 
iugs,  and  directions.    Vaile  comes  in,  as  I  say,  and  takes  these  routes. 
Was  it  not  a  strange  thing,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  Brady  should 
telegraph  to  Vaile  and  ask  him  to  take  these  contracts?    Do  contracts 
go  begging?    Do  public  functionaries  of  the  CTnited  States  petition  citi- 
zens that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  to  perform  public  duties?     Was 
it  not  an  extraordinary  thing  that  Mr.  Brady  should  thus  request  him 
to  take  those  contracts  ?    Bear  in  mind  the  service  haxl  not  been  put  on 
certain  of  those  routes.    On  the  Canyon  City  and  Fort  McDermitt  route, 
says  Vaile,  the  service  was  not  put  on  until  January,  1879. 
Mr.  Ker.  Part  of  it  in  December  and  part  of  it  in  January. 
Mr.  Mebrick.  Yes.    Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  route  was  expedited 
before  the  service  was  put  on,  and  bear  in  mind  another  thing:  that 
eoincidently  and  immediately  after  the  filing  of  Vaile's  subcontracts  and 
after  he  had  made  the  arrangements  to  take  those  routes  under  the  di- 
rection and  suggestion  of  Brady,  immediately  the  original  contract  prices 
went  up  multiplied  by  hundreds  and  thousands.    But  the  service  was  not 
|Uit  on  several  of  them  or  on  the  Canyon  City  and  Fort  McDermitt  routes 
until  January.    Why  did  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  allow 
these  men  to  lag  along  the  way  whilst  the  public  was  suttering  so  much 
lor  the  mail  as  Mr.Totten  and  Mr.  Wilson  and  these  gentlemen  all  tell 
you  they  weie?    What  was  the  law  of  the  land  on  the  subject?    I 
^ho^ved  you,  gentlemen,  yesterday  how  Bra<ly  tr.i milled  ui)on  your  laws, 
naiiH'Iy,  tl.e  law  limiting  the  expenses  of  the  department  to  the  ai)]>ro- 
]. nations  mude  by  Congress.     Now  let  me  show  you  how  in  behalf  of 
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this  conspiracy  he  trampled  upon  another  hiw.  I  read  section  3954  of 
the  Kevised  Statutes : 

If  auy  regular  bidder  whose  bid  has  been  accepted  Hhall  fail  to  enter  into  a  contract 
for  the  Vranisportation  of  the  mail  according  to  hiH  proposal — 

That  does  not  apply  here — 

or  having  entered  into  contract  shall  fail  to  commence  the  performance  of  the  service- 
stipulated  in  his  or  their  contract  as  therein  provided,  the  Postmaster-General  shall 
proceed  to  contract  with  the  next  lowest  bidder  or  bidders  in  the  order  of  their  bids, 
&c. 

And  declare  the  original  contract  forfeited.  Now  why  did  not  the 
Second  Assistant  Vostmaster-General  proceed  according  to  law  ?  Why 
did  he  allow  these  men  to  tarry  along  the  way  and  not  put  the  service 
on  those  routes  according  to  the  covenants  of  their  contracts!  Why 
did  he  waive  the  obligations  of  those  covenants  t  It  was  his  duty  to 
declare  the  contracts  void,  to  forfeit  the  contracts  and  to  forfeit  all  the 
contracts  and  then  give  a  contract  to  the  next  lowest  bidder.  The  law 
does  not  say  he  may  do  it.  It  says  he  shall  do  it.  It  leaves  him  na 
discretionary  power  5  we  know  that  in  other  cases  Brady  exercised  the 
power  under  the  law  with  vigor,  with  bitterness,  and  with  irritation. 
Why  did  Brady  declare  the  McDonough  contract  forfeited  upon  which 
Walsh  was  doing  the  work!  Says  Mr.  Wilson  it  was  forfeited  because 
of  Walsh's  delinquency  in  not  carrying  the  mail  on  time.  Walsh  says 
it  was  not  forfeited  on  that  account,  but  it  was  forfeited  because  of  a 
failure  to  carry  the  mail  in  accordance  with  the  contract  of  McDonough 
on  another  route.  But  the  contract  was  forfeited  on  the  route  from 
Santa  Fe  to  Prescott,  and  it  was  given  to  the  next  lowest  bidder.  Why 
did  he  not  forfeit  the  contract  on  the  Canvon  Citvand  Fort  McDerniitt 
route?  Why  did  he  delay  until  January,  1879 f  Why  did  he  allow 
the  service  to  be  delayed  on  other  routes?  They  had  special  service 
on  them  which  the  defendants  were  afterwards  required  to  pay  for. 
Hardly  any  of  the  western  routes  had  full  service  on  them,  and  yet 
Brady  stood  quietly  by  acquiescing  in  the  failure  of  these  delinquent 
contractors  to  perform  their  covenants  and  giving  them  additional  time 
running  even  into  the  nex  year.  Why  did  he  do  this?  Why  did 
he  so  much  interest  himself  in  the  contracts  of  Peck,  Miner,  and  Dor- 
sey  as  instead  of  declaring  them  failing  contractors  on  the  10th  day  of 
August  to  send  and  beg  another  man  to  go  into  them  as  one  of  the 
party  ?  I  will  tell  you  why,  gentlemen.  There  is  no  other  answer  to 
it  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  because  we  must  reason  upon  these  things 
as  we  do  upon  the  ordinary  matters  of  life;  when  Brady  found,  and 
Vaile  came  and  told  hiiu  that  these  men  had  not  put  the  service  on, 
Brady  saw  that  he  would  lose  the  money  from  these  various  conspir- 
ators and  friends.  Yaile  had  money  to  a  large  amount  accumulated 
through  twenty-  years  of  profitable  experience  as  a  mail  contractor.  Do 
not  shake  your  head,  Mr.  Vaile ;  you  had  grown  wealthy,  and  you  said 
yourself  on  the  witness  stand  that  you  were  *'a  fair  liver"  among  your 
orchards,  and  on  your  broad  fields  in  Missouri.  He  had  money  accu 
niulated  by  contracts  through  twenty  years.  Brady  knowing  thatsaid^ 
*' We  will  now  i^ush  Boone  out  and  take  Vaile  in,  and  then  we  will  get 
along  udmirably  without  drawing  too  heavily  on  S.  W.  Dorsey"  ;  and  so, 
being  interested  himself,  he  failed  to  discharge  his  oflBcial  duty  in  not 
declaring  the  contracts  forfeited ;  and  then  takes  in  a  man  that  he  thinks 
will  furnish  the  money,  and  who  becomes  one  of  the  conspirators,  and 
thereupon  Brad^' proceeds  to  grait  further  and  further  indulgence;  and 
in  order  to  help  them  out  with  the  contract  in   putting  on  the  serviire 
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Le  expedites  a  route  from  a  few  thousand  dollars  a  year  up  to  eighteen 
or  twenty  thousand  dollars  before  the  horses  have  trod  the  road  over 
which  the  mail  is  to  be  carried. 

^Vell,  now,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  one  qther  law  to  whiclL  I  desire  to 
call  your  attention,  is  section  3954  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  is  as 
follows : 

Any  person  or  persons  bid<UuK  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  npon  any  route 
which  may  be  adveitised  to  be  let,  and  receivinjj  an  award  of  the  contract  for  such 
*M*rvice,  who  shall  wrongfully  refuse  or  fail  to  enter  into  contract  with  the  Postniaster- 
iJeiieral  in  due  form,  to  perform  the  service  described  in  h's  or  their  bid  or  proposal, 
or  havin<r  entered  into  such  contract,  shall  wrongfully  refuse  or  fail  to  perform  such 
MTvice.  shall,  for  any  such  failure  or  refusal,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
he  pu]iishe<l  by  a  tine  of  not  more  than  tive  thousand  dollArs  and  by  imprisonment  for 
Dot  more  than  twelve  months.  And  the  failure  or  refusal  of  any  such  person  or  jier- 
8<»ii8  to  enter  into  such  contract  in  due  form,  or  having  entered  into  such  contract  the 
failure  or  refusal  to  perform  such  service  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  in  all  actions 
OP  prosecutions  arising  under  tbis  section  that  such  failure  or  refusal  was. wrongful. 

Of  course  Brady  was  not  going  to  get  his  friends  into  the  penitentiary 
then.  He  waited  until,  a  n«^v  administration  coming  in,  he  should  go 
out  of  office  before  he  concluded  they  had  better  go  to  the  penitentiary. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  go  on  and  take  Mr.  Vaile  down  a  little  fur- 
ther. When  Vaile  thus  came  in  he  made  a  bargain.  What  was  his 
bargain  f  Let  us  see.  It  is  dated  August  16,  1878,  and  will  be  found 
at  page  2201.  I  have  to  read  thift  agreement  to  you,  gentlemen,  al- 
though I  am  detaining  you  much  longer  than  I  had  anticipated.  Like 
you,  gentlemen,  I  am  under  a  solemn  oath,  and  I  will  do  my  duty  if  I 
Vail  at  this  table : 

This  agreement,  dated  the  16th  of  August,  1878,  by  and  between  H.  M.  Vaile,  of  In- 
ilepeudence,  Missouri;  John  R.  Miner,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio;  John  M.  Peck,  of  Colfax 
County,  New  Mexico;  and  John  W.  Dorsey,  of  Middlebury,  Vermont;  witnesseth  as 
follows: 

1st.  A  copartnership  is  hereby  formed  by  and  between  the  above-mentioned  parties, 
for  the  pnrpose  of  managing  certain  mail  routes  m  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
Said  ronf  es  are  all  those  which  have  been  awarded  to  said  Miner,  Peck,  and  Dorsey 
for  the  contract  term  from  Jnly  1,  1878,  to  June  30,  1882. 

2d.  Said  H.  M.  Vaile  is  hereby  made  treasurer — 

Where  are  your  books  f  They  did  not  keep  any.  They  did  business 
on  the  grave-yard  principle— tren^i/rer  and  no  books;  a  half  a  million  a 
year  receipts  and  no  books.  The  sublime  confidence  that  these  gentle- 
men showed  either  must  elevate  human  nature  very  much  in  your 
esteem  or  debase  it  very  much  in  your  opinion,  I  hardly  know  which — 

of  said  copartnership,  and  the  other  parties  hereby  affre^;,  by  suitable  powers  of  at- 
torney or  drafts  on  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  tlie  Post-Oiiice  Department,  to 
authorize  the  said  Vaile  to  demand  and  receive  all  mail  pay  on  said  routes,  and  with 
said  mail  pay  to  pay — 

Now  what  was  to  be  paid — 

first  all  subcontractors  the  amoHnts  due  them;  2d,  the  expenses  necessary  and  incident 
to  the  proper  doing  of  the  business;  3d,  to  divide  the  profits  remaining  among  the 
parties  hereto  each  quarter,  as  hereinafter  specified. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  money  ad- 
Tanced  by  S.  W.  Dorsey,  and  which  he  was  to  have  returned  to  him 
out  of  these  routes,  and  you  have  heard  it  said  that  when  the  division 
came  in  1879,  S.  W.  Dorsey  took  these  routes  simply  to  reimburse  him- 
self for  the  money  that  he  had  loaned.  There  is  not  one  particle  of 
proof  in  this  case,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  that  S.  W.  Dorsey 
ever  loaned  a  single  farthing  to  these  people.  Vaile  says,  in  his  testi- 
mony, that  he  understood  that  Dorsey  had  loaned  them  money,  but 
Vaile's  testimony  that  he  so  understood  is  explicitly  contradicted  by 
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this  agreement  which  I  am  now  reading,  for  it  says  that  the  money 
when  collected  was  to  be  used,  Jirstj  to  pay  the  "subcontractors  the 
amount  due  them;  second,  the  expenses  necessarily  incident  to  the 
proper  doing  of  the  business;.  f/i/roT,  to  divide  the  profits  remaining — 
after  paying  running  expenses  and  subcontractors — among  the  parties 
thereto,  each  quarter  as  thereinafter  specified. 

Where  are  your  books?  They  did  not  keep  any.  They  did  business 
on  grave-yard  principles. 

Mr.  Henkle.    Lett  it  with  Felker. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  Was  it  left  with  h'elker!  Walsh  had  a  bookkeeper 
in  this  town.  You  could  have  summoned  him  but  you  dared  not  do  it. 
He  told  you  who  the  bookkeeper  wa*j  and  where  he  was.  He  is  in  the 
War  Department.  Abuse  Walsh  as  much  as  you  please.  He  stands  be- 
fore this  jury  an<l  community  unimpeached  and  unimpeachable,  and  I 
will  show  you  that  he  has  exliibited  your  clients  in  their  true  light,  anti 
that  under  the  burning  sunlight  of  truth  that  he  has  poured  upon  them 
they  will  melt  away  from  honesty  only  to  disappear  behind  the  doors 
of  the  penitentiary.  The  treasurer  has  no  tooks.  He  said  they  had  no 
books — the  sublime  confidence  of  simple  and  pure  hearts ! ! 

3d.  Said  J.  R.  Miner  is  hereby  made  secretary  of  the  said  copartnership,  and  shall 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  company,  and  of  corre- 
spondence with  subcontractors  and  others. 

A  record  written  on  marble :  Hie  jacet — Requiescat  in  pace.  Grave- 
yard principles  again. 

4th.  The  profits  accruing  from  the  business  shall  be  divided  as  follows :  from  routes 
in  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  toH.  M.  Vaile  one-third,  to  John 
R.  Miner  one-sixth,  to  John  M.  Peck  one-sixth,  and  to  John  \V.  Dorsey  one-third. 

From  routes  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Anzoua,  Utah,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  California,  to  H.  M.  Vaile  one-third,  to  John  R. 
Miner  one-third,  to  John  M.  Peck  one- third. 

5th.  Before  any  di^'ision  of  profits  is  made,  the  sums  which  have  heretofore  l>een  or 
may  hereafter  be  advanced  by  the  parties  hereto. 

Not  S.  W.  Dorsey  unless  he  was  Peck : 

The  sums  that  have  been  advanced  by  the  parties  hereto — 

There  is  no  provision  for  any  advance  from  anybody,  except  the  par- 
ties hereto — 

shall  be  paid  to  the  parties  so  advancing  such  sums,  and  if  the  profits  are  not  sufficient 
to  repay  the  entire  sums  so  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  then  a  pro  rata 
per  cent,  shall  be  paid  each  quarter  until  the  sums  so  advanced  have  been  fully  dis- 
charged.        -  » 

6th.  The  subcontracts  heretofore  made  between  John  R.  Miner  and  H.  M.  Vaile  on 
routes  :^iO*20  and  32021  are  bona  fide-- 

Well,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  declare  that  they  were  bona  fide,  as  I 
will  show  you  presently — 

and  this  copartnership  have  no  interest  in  said  routes.  The  subcontract  made  to  H. 
M.  Vaile  on  route  32018,  giving  said  Vaile  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  award  and  ninety 
percent,  of  the  increase  to -six  times  a  week,  and  sixty-seven  i)er  cent,  of  the  increase 
to  seven  times  a  week,  and  eighty  per  cent  of  the  extradition  is  to  stand.  The  sub- 
contracts on  35051,  35053,  44155,  and  the  extra  subcontract  made  on  32018  and  filed, 
were  made  to  protect  the  company  and  enable  them  to  discharge  their  obligations  to 
subeon tractors  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30th,  1H7H. 

In  witness  whereof  we,  the  parties  hereto,  have  subscribed  our  names  this  16th  day 
of  August,  1878. 

H.  M.  VAILE. 

JOHN  R.  MINER. 

JNO.  .\l.  PECK. 

J.  W.  DORSEY. 
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This  agreement  bears  date  tbe  16th  of  August.    "  When  was  it  signed  V^ 
*'  Oh,  it  is  antedated,  it  was  nol  signed  till  November.    I  signed  it  in  No- 
vember.   We  antedated  it,"  says  Mr.  Vaile.    'f  Mr.  Vaile,  when  you  en- 
tered into  this  arrangement  and  advanced  money  to  nin  these  routes,  did 
yon  inquire  whether  there  were  any  subcontracts  on  these  routes  or  any 
prior  liens?"    "No,  I  did  not."    **  What!     Did  you  risk  your  money, 
taking  as  security  for  it  property  which  might  be  liable  as  security  for 
something  else  worth  more  than  the  property  f "    "  Oh,  yes."    "  Did 
you  ask  them  if  there  were  any  subcontracts  on  it!"    "Oh,  no;  I  did 
uot."    "  Why,  how  is  that ! "    "Oh,  we  antedated  our  subcontracts.   They 
^ave  me  subcontracts,  and  they  antedated  my  subcontracts,  and  whilst 
tbey  were  only  executed  in  the  fall  of  1879,  they  bore  date  way  back 
to  the  Ist  of  April,  1878.     My  subcontracts  were  antedated  several 
months  beyond  1878,  I  think."    Some  months  beyond  the  time  that 
the  operation  of  the  routes  began.      "  You  antedated  your  subcon- 
tnictd  so  that  you  might  cut  out  and  defraud  any  subcontracts  made 
l>rior  to  the  date  when  you  really  took  a  subcontract!"    "Yes,  that 
is  what  we  did."    He  told  this  jury  that  he  had  perpetrated,  or  at- 
tempted to  perpetrate,  that  fraud  with  as  brazen  a  face  as  ever  stared 
honesty's  countenance  into  shame ;   that  he  had  antedated  the  sub- 
contract in  order  to  defraud  any  intervening  contractor  between  the 
time  that  such  intervening  contractor  might  have  made  his  contmct 
and  Vaile's  contract  had  been  actually  agreed  to.    He  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  inquire,  did  not  go  to  the  department  to  look,  did  not 
even  ask  Miner  and  Dorsey  if  there  were  any  prior  contracts  or  prior 
liens.    Oh, no;  what  is  the  use  of  these  inquiries  among  brothers.     It 
is  true  brothers  will  cheat  one  another  sometimes,  "  But,  brother,  you 
and  I  have  agreed  to  cheat  the  rest  of  mankind,  so  we  might  as  well  be- 
gin it  on  these  subcontracts."    His  very  introduction  into  the  transac- 
tion, then,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  was  in  the  first  place  by  a  statement 
of  Miner,  that  no  man  who  knows  human  nature  would  believe  for  a 
minute.    His  next  transaction  in  relation  to  it  was  by  a  negotiation  and 
an  act  that  all  the  world  will  recognize  as  a  deep  and  damning  fraud. 
Well,  what  more !    He  goes  along  on  down  in  the  current  of  time  as 
innocent  of  what  was  transpiring  as  a  babe ;  he  did  not  know  a  storm 
from  a  breeze,  like  that  babe  in  the  cradle  that  we  have  heard  of  in  our 
childhood: 

Rock  a-by  baby  on  the  tree  top, 

Wlieu  the  wind  blows  the  craiUe  will  rock. 

Vaile's  cradle  was  rocking  all  the  time  without  peril  from  bough  or  storm* 
And  so  this  country  shepherd  went  on  down  not  knowing  what  was 
transpiring  in  reference  to  this  property.  Said  I,  "  Mr.  Vaile,  do  you 
know  when  Camp  McDermitt  and  Canyon  City  was  expedited!"  "No, 
I  do  not."  "Did  you  know  when  Tongue  River  was  expedited  and  its 
trips  increased!"  "No,  indeed;  1  did  not."  "Why,  you  were  gettiug 
a  few  thousand  dollars  on  one  route.  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City^ 
route  44155,  Mr.  Vaile,  of  which  you  had  charge  was  originally 
88,288  and  October  29,  1878,  it  was"  increased  to  $18,648.  Did  you 
know  that!"  "Oh,  no;  I  did  not  know  that."  "White  liiver  to  itaw- 
lins  was  $1,700,  and  before  ^lay,  1879,  it  had  been  increased  to  $12,000. 
Did  you  know  that!"  "No;  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it."  "Red- 
ding to  Altnras,  which  was  82,994,  was  increased  December  3,  1878,  to 
820,940.  Did  you  know  anything  about  that!"  No;  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  it."  He,  the  treasurer  of  this  association,  had  routes  go- 
ing up  from  one  to  five  thousand  dollars,  to  twenty  and  twenty -five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  yet  he  knew  nothing:  about  it.     He  may  have  known 
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it  at  the  time ;  did  not  know  what  he  did  with  the  money;  did  not  know 
where  he  kept  it,  except  that  he  paid  it  out,  or  did  all  that  was  ri^rht, 
but  what  he  did  with  it  he  did  not  kuow.  And  theu,  gentlemen,  goinjr 
through  with  that  experience,  he  passes  to  1879,  and  during  that  period, 
when  he  wa«  so  innocent  in  reference  to  what  was  going  on,  when,  as 
lie  tells  us,  he  never  knew  that  any  effort  was  being  made  to  obtain  an 
increase  of  service  or  expedition  on  the  Tongue  River  route,  or  on  the 
Canyon  City  route,  or  any  other  route,  he  declares,  "/  had  absolute  con- 
trol over  tliese  routes.^  He  knew  nothing  that  was  being  done,  although 
he  had  absolute  control  over  these  routes.  Gentlemen,  the  narrative 
is  too  preposterous  for  human  credulity.  Now  he  says,  *'\Ve  come 
down  to  1879,  along  about  the  1st  day  of  April,  and  we  met  together  aud 
we  put  in  a  number  of  our  routes  and  divided.  I  was  to  have  40  per  cent., 
Miner  was  to  have  30,  and  Peck  was  to  have  30."  But  he  does  not  put  it  in 
that  shape.  "  I  took  40,"  says  lie ;  "  S. W.  Dorse^',  representing  Peck  and 
Miner,  took  60—30  for  Peck  and  30  for  Miner."  'That  was  the  way.  [Mr. 
Vaile  nodded  his  head  in  the  affirmative.]  He  says  I  am  right.  Peck 
and  Miner  were  not  there  probably.  Xow,  S.  W.  Dorsey  comes  on  the 
scene  again.  Peck  and  Miner  were  not  there,  or,  if  there,  says  Vaile,  "*  I 
took  40  per  cent,  and  S.  W.  Dorsey  took  30  per  cent,  for  Miner  and  30 
for  Peck."  So  S.  W.  Dorsey  took  it.  Of  course  he  did.  Why,  and  liow  ! 
Why,  how  comes  it  that  S.  W.  Dorsey  takes  it  at  this  time,  being  April, 
18791  On  the  4th  of  March  he  ceased  to  be  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  theretofore  secret  interest  might  now  become  public  ^vith 
safety,  as  he  supposed,  and  he  now  appears  upon  the  field  as  an  active 
])articipant  in  the  manipulations  and  the  profits  of  these  transactions, 
and  the  record  is  burdened  down  with  his  receipts  for  drafts  and  money, 
and  Bosler  comes  in  as  his  friend  who  had  loaned  him  money.  Where 
is  the  proof  that  Bosler  ever  loaned  one  farthing  on  these  routes? 
Why  did  you  not  put  him  on  the  stand  f  Why  did  you  not  bring  him 
here  as  a  witness  aud  let  him  show  that  S.  W.  Dorsey  and  he  had 
loaned  money,  and  that  Dorsey  had  no  personal  interest  f  You  dared 
not  do  it.  He  came  too  close  to  your  brother  conspirators.  He  had 
looked  into  the  secret  chamber  where  in  the  darkness  you  sometimes 
had  a  dim  light,  and  you  knew  we  would  make  him  tell  the  truth.  Ko, 
sir.  Wherever  there  was  a  man  that  could  open  the  window  or  disclose 
an  aperture,  he  was  kept  far  away  from  the  witness  stand.  They  did 
not  even  dare  to  put  Williamson  on  the  stand,  a  man  whom  they  had 
kept  out  there  in  Oregon  to  supervise  or  help  on  these  routes.  No,  not 
one.  Yaile  they  took,  the  only  defendant  in  the  case  that  opened  his 
mouth.    Vaile  is  put  upon  the  stand. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Kow,  if  the  court  please,  I  want  to  know  if  what  he 
says  is  to  be  tolerated  f 

Mr.  Mebbick.  I  say  it  is  not  only  to  be  tolerated,  but  it  is  right. 

The  Court.  What  was  it  you  said  f 

Mr.  Meeeick.  I  said  Vaile  was  the  only  defendant  who  went  on  the 
witness  stand.  I  am  speaking  of  Vaile,  not  of  the  other  defendants.  I 
am  describing  Vaile. 

The  Court.  He  is  a  fair  subject. 

Mr.  Mebeigk.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  fair  and  right. 

The  Court.  Let  the  stenographer  read  the  remarks  that  are  objected 
to. 

[The  stenographer  then  read  as  follows :] 

Vaile  they  took,  the  only  defeodaut  in  tbe  ca«e  that  opened  his  mouth.     Vaile  is 
put  up  n  the  stand. 
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The  Court.  I  think,  Mr.  Merrick,  that  that  is  decidedly  objectioaable. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  is  a  defendant. 

The  Court.  You  referred  to  him  as  the  only  defendant  whom  they 
dared  to  put  upon  the  stand. 

Mr.  Mkrrick.  I  did  not  say  d<ired. 

The  Court.  Whom  they  put  upon  the  stand. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  That  implies  an  imputation  upon  them  for  not  putting 
the  others  ux>on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  court  admonished  Mr.  Merrick  yesterday  not  to  do 
that  again. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Very  well,  I  am  going  to  make  that  question  directly. 
V^aile  is  a  defendant  and  here  are  the  defendants.. 

The  Court.  If  you  strike  out  the  word  only 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing. J  I  strike  it  out.  That  is  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  do  now.  Vaile  is  a  defendant.  There  are  other  defendants. 
Taile  is  a  witness  upon  the  stand. 

The  Court.  You  are  violating  the  rule  when  you  say  he  is  the  only 
one. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  say  he  was  the  only  one.  There  were  other 
defendants. 

The  Court.  You  have  no  right  to  say  it  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Verj'  well;  I  want  to  keep  within  the  rule. 

Mr.  IIenkle.  Now,  your  honor,  I  think  we  have  had  enough  of  this. 
Perhaps  the  mischief  is  already  accomplished,  but  I  think  that  the  court 
ought  to  admonish  Mr.  Merrick  to  keep  within  the  rule. 

The  CouuT.  1  thought  that  that  was  a  rule  of  this  case  that  was  hung 
in  conspicuous  letters  in  the  court-house. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Y'our  honor  on  yesterday  told  Mr.  Merrick  that  he  must 
observe  it,  and  he  has  transgressed  it  this  morning. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  not  trangressed  it. 

The  Court.  I  think  you  have. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  very  sorry,  if  I  have.  I  do  not  want  to  trans- 
^ess  any  rule.  Now,  sir,  upon  that  subject,  I  submit  to  the  court,  as  a 
question  of  law — I  might  as  well  take  it  up  now  as  later — that,  although 
by  the  statute  of  the  United  States  defendants  are  permitted  to  testify 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  Now,  I  object,  your  honor,  in  toto. 

The  Court.  I  cannot  allow  that  question  to  be  argued  in  the  presence 
of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  thought  your  honor  said  it  might  be  argued. 

The  Court.  It  may  be  argued,  but  the  jury  will  have  to  retire  during 
the  argument,  because,  according  to  my  impression  of  the  law,  it  is  a 
matter  that  ought  not  to  be  mentionedinthepresenceof  the  jury  at  all. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Very  well,  I  understand  the  rule.  Now,  then,  your 
honor  goes  further  to-day 

Mr.  Henkle.  You  understood  the  rule  before. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Then  you  ought  to  have  understood  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  ought  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Then  you  are  not  as  much  of  a  lawyer  as  I  thought  you 
were. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  not  to  be  talked  to  that  in  that  way,  sir. 

The  Court.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  allow  this  matter  to 
go  any  fmther. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  intend  to  allow  it. 

The  Court.  I  must  stop  this  quarrel. 
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Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  all  stopped.  I  understood  that  I  was  to  ar*rne 
this  question. 

The  Court.  You  can  argue  it,  but  not  in  the  presence  of  the  jnry. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  understood  [  was. to  argue  it  when  the  jury  wa.s 
present.  Then  when  the  jury  is  not  present  £  shall  take  some  occasion 
to  refer  to  it.  I  was  speaking  of  Vaile,  gentlemen,  Yaile  the  defendant 
who  sits  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Henkle,  who  was  a  witness  in  the  case,  and 
who  was  sworn  in  the  case.    1  believe  I  am  in  order,  your  honor. 

Mr.  HEN^^LE.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

The  Court.  You  are  very  close  to  the  line 

Mr.  Merrick.  Now  in  1879  he  says  that  they  drew  lots,  that  he  took 
40  per  cent.,  that  S.  W.  Dorsey  took  30  per  cent,  for  Peck,  and  that  S. 
W.  Dorset'  took  30  per  cent,  for  Miner,  and  after  that  he  says  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  other  routes  and  they  had  nothing  to  do  witb 
his  routes. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but 

Mr.  Merrick.  Oh,  well,  it  is  not  at  all  material:  If  I  am  wrong  cor- 
rect me. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Y'ou  are.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  perfectly  uninten- 
tional, but  you  misstated  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Yaile  as  to  the  division 
of  that  fund  on  those  routes.  Mr.  Yaile,  as  I  understand  it,  said  be 
took  40  per  cent,  for  himself,  and  Mr.  Miner  took  30,  and  S.  W.  Dorsey 
took  30  per  cent,  for  John  \Y.  Dorsey  and  Peck. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  so.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  I  thouj^ht 
there  was  one  less  of  these  fellows  than  I  have  been  talking  about.  I 
did  not  know  what  had  become  of  him.    1  had  actually  forgotten  him. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Kow  you  have  found  out. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes.  Yaile  took  40  per  cent,  for  himself,  Miner  took 
30  per  cent,  for  himself  and  then  Vaile  and  Miner  hitched  up  a  double 
team  to  run  the  routes  and  S.  W.  Dorsey  took,  as  the  representative  of 
Peck 

Mr.  Henkle.  Of  John  W.  Dorsey. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Of  John  W.  Dorsey,  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Thirty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Thirty  per  cent.  That  is  it.  After  this  division  of 
the  pltinder  Yaile  and  Miner  had  nothing  to  do  with  Dorsey  and  Peck, 
and  their  routes;  and  Dorsey  and  Peck  had  nothing  to  do  with  Yaile 
and  Miner,  and  their  routes. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Precisely  so. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  so,  is  it? 

The  Court.  Let  me  understand  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  want  you  to  understand  that. 

The  Court.  I  understood  that  evidence  when  it  was  delivered  as 
amounting  to  this:  That  they  pooled  the  routes  and  divided  the  pro- 
ceeds in  that  way. 

Mr.  Wilson.  ]N^o,  sir;  not  a  bit  of  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  just  what  they  did. 

The  Court.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know  now. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  very  vitals  of  this  case,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Then,  if  that  is  the  vitals  of  your  case,  I  will  very 
soon  perforate  those  vitals. 

The  Court.  Well,  proceed. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Now  1  will  go  after  those  vitals. 

Mr.  Henkle.  "Lay  on,  Macduflf." 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  those  are  all  the  vitals  you  have  got  I  am  afraid 
you  have  an  abdominal  disease  from  which  you  will  never  recover. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  see  when  we  get  through. 

Mr.  Merrick.  For  the  present,  concede  that  to  be  the  case,  which  I 
^hall  show  you  is  not  the  case,  that  they  pooled  the  plunder  on  the  1st 
x)f  April,  1879,  that  Vaile  took  40  per  cent,  of  the  plunder,  that  Miner 
took  30  per  cent,  of  the  plunder,  and  that  S.  W.  Dorsey,  for  John  W. 
Dorsey  and  Peck,  took  another  30  per  cent,  of  the  phmder.  Now,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  got  it  right.  After  that  division  Vaile  and  Miner  united 
their  40  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  plunder,  and  thereafter  they  hatl  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Dorsey  and  Peck,  and  Dorsey  and  Peck  had  nothing  to 
<lo  with  Vaile  and  Miner.  Verj'  well.  Now  we  have  got  their  statement 
and  their  vitals,  Now,  I  will  show  to  this  jury  that  ofter  that  date  they 
iti-ossed  over  from  one  to  the  other  wherever  a  fraud  would  help  either 
side,  and  whilst  Vaile  swears  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  each  other, 
be  told  what  he  knew  to  be  a  deliberate  falsehood  on  the  witness  stand. 
I  will  show  to  you  that  affidavits  made  prior  to  the  1st  of  April,  1879,  when 
this  distribution  took  place,  were  passed  from  one  side  to  the  other  and 
filed  subsequent  to  that  distribution,  and  that  affidavits  were  made  and 
crossed  over,  and  petitions  inclosed  to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  by  John  R.  Miner  on  other  routesS  than  those  of  Vaile  and 
Miner.  The  distribution,  if  there  was  any,  was  simply  a  sham  and  a 
fraud,  and  even  if  it  was  a  distribution,  what  does  it  signify!  They 
had  a  lot  of  fraudulent  contracts,  some  of  which  had  been  increased 
and  expedited  by  fraudulent  expedients,  and  which  were  to  be  further 
expedited  and  increavsed,  and  they  divided  up  these  fraudulent  con- 
tracts among  themselves  that  they  might  respectively  go  and  draw  pay 
upon  them.  They  were  not  the  ultimate  proceeds  of  the  fraud.  They 
were  the  intermediate  stages  of  the  fraud.  They  were  not  the  fully 
ri]>ened  fruit,  but  they  were  the  fruit  in  the  green  to  be  ripened.  What 
matters  it  whether  they  divided  then  or  not!  A  conspiracy  is  not 
broken  up  by  distributing  among  the  conspirators  the  various  trans- 
actions they  are  respectively  to  do.  If  a  dozen  men  conspire  to  go  to 
a  bank  and  fraudulently  to  get  checks  certified  by  a  conspiracy  with  a 
clerk  in  the  bank,  and  they  are  charged  with  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
bank,  and  it  is  shown  that  after  they  got  these  checks  by  fraudulent 
representations  they  divided  the  checks,  does  the  conspiracy  end  f  No. 
Why!  One  of  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  conspiracy  is  to  get  the 
ebecks  paid,  and  when  the  fraudulent  checks  are  divided  up  between 
the  villainous  conspirators,  each  man,  as  he  goes  to  get  that  check  paid, 
goes  in  the  execution  of  an  object  set  forth  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
conspiracy.  You  would  swear  to  your  false  oaths,  you  would  file  your 
forged  petitions,  and  after  the  forged  petitions  and  the  false  oaths  had 
enlarged  your  contract  from  $l,OCfe  into  $25,000,  then  you  would  divide 
the  contract  and  tell  me  there  is  no  criminality  in  collecting  the  $25,000 
by  any  one  of  the  men  in  the  conspiracy!  l^o,  sir.  It  is  neither  law 
of  God  nor  of  man  that  by  such  pretenses  man  may  free  himself  from 
the  criminality  of  which  he  has  been  guilty.  It  is  a  ridiculous,  an  ab- 
surd, and  a  contemptible  device. 

I  will  now  take  up  a  paper  which  I  have  among  my  notes,  headed  S. 
W.  Dorsey,  and  I  will  track  the  conspiracy  down.  But  probably  before 
1  do  that,  as  Mr.  Henkle  seems  to  have  his  attention  well  aroused,  I  will 
pay  my  respects  to  him  for  a  single  moment. 

Mr.  Henkle.  On  what  route  f 

Mr.  Merbiok.  On  route  Xo.  38140,  from  Trinidad  to  Madison,  not 
being  a  Miner  and  Vaile  route.  That  was  one  of  the  routes  that  S.  W. 
Dorsey  took.    On  page  1101  you  will  find  that  on  the  10th  of  May,  one 
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month  and  ten  days  after  tbis  distribution  among  the  forty  thieves^ 
Miner  wrote  this  letter:  • 

Washixotox,  D.  C,  May  10,  l'^9. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  additional  petition,  asking  for  increat^ 
of  service  on  route  38140,  from  Trinidad  to  Madison,  Colo.,  and  to  request  that  it  \)i^ 
placed  on  file. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  R.  MINER. 

What  do  you  say  to  that! 

Mr.  Henkle.  You  will  hear  from  me  on  that  when  the  time  coniej^. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  hear  from  him  on  that!  Yea,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  and  I  want  you  to  mark  well  what  he  says.  Kow  he  and  I  have 
agreed,  for  the  sake  of  this  argument,  and  not  as  a  fact,  for  I  deny  it, 
that  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1879,  these  conspirators  met  together  and 
divided  up  the  routes;  that  Vaile  and  Miner  took  certain  routes,  and 
Peck  and  John  W.  Dorsey  or  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  took  certain  routes, 
and  that  among  the  routes  taken  by  Peck  and  Dorsey,  not  by  Miner, 
was  route  38140,  from  Trinidad  to  Madison.    That  we  agree  to,  do  we  f 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Then  route  38140  was  not  Miner  and  Vaile's  route. 
"What  had  Miner  to  do  with  that  route  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1S79? 
What  business  had  he  to  touch  it!  Why  should  he  interest  himself  in 
it?  And  yet  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1879,  Miner,  in  a  communication 
to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  not  as  agent  or  attorney* 
but  as  John  E.  Miner,  inclosed  to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  a  petition  and  asked  for  an  increase  upon  that  route.  Had  they 
divided?  Had  they  separated?  Had  their  paths  diverged  from  eacli 
other?  Probably  they  had,  but  they  crossed  over  wherever  a  fraudulent 
act  was  to  be  done.  All  these  things  show  the  still-continuing  com- 
munity of  interest.  On  December  6, 1879,  Miner  writes  another  letter, 
to  be  found  on  page  1105,  to  Thomas  J.  Brady.    I  will  read  it: 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  6,  188<l 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Assistant  P.  M.  General: 

Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  request  that  the  subcontract  of  S.  W.  Dorsey,  on  route* 
No8.  3-^102,  38112,  and  38140— 

Which  was  from  Trinidad  to  Madison,  Dorsey's  own  route — 

be  withdrawn  from  the  files  of^the  P.  O.  Department  and  canceled,  as  the  said  8.  W. 
y  is  no  longer  a  sul 
Very  respectfully, 


Dorsey  is  no  longer  a  subcontrvtor  on  said  routes,  from  January  1,  1881. 


JNO.  R.  MINER, 

Contractor. 
S.  W.  DORSEY, 

Subcontractor. 

What  had  he  to  do  with  that  route?  Why  should  he  be  corre«ii)ond- 
ing  with  the  department  about  that  route,  and  tell  thi»m  that  S.  W. 
Dorsey  was  no  longer  the  subcoutractor,  when  it  was  S.  W.  Dorsey's 
own  route?  I  merely  turn  to  those  two  little  things  for  the  pieseut. 
We  will  come  to  the  larger  ones  by  and  by,  to  that  singularly  inteivst- 
ing  system  of  acrobatic  swearing  for  which  Mr.  Miner  is  so  distin- 
guished. I  will  now  follow  the  regular  line  of  the  argument  dowu, 
beginning  with  this  paper  marked  §.  W.  Dorsey.  The  theory  of  my 
distinguished  and  most  excellent  friend  Mr.  McSweeney  is,  that  8.  W. 
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Dorsey  never  had  aDything  to  do  with  this  business  at  all.  Now  I 
luu^t  recur  to  some  things  said  of  the  transactions  when  Boone  was  on 
the  stand.  I  mean  the  transactions  of  1877  and  1878.  Let  us  see  what 
S-  AY.  Dorsey  did  in  1878,  and  whether  at  the  time  he  was  still  in  the 
Uuited  States  Senate  he  was  not  soiling  the  dignity  of  his  high  office 
by  covert  dealings  in  transactions  which  the  law  forbids  him  openly  or 
«ecretly  to  have  anything  to  do  with.  On  June  10,  1878,  S.  W.  Dorsey 
writes  a  letter  to  Brady  in  reference  to  the  route  from  Garland  to  Par- 
rot t  City,  the  one  that  Mr.  McLean  spoke  of  yesterday  when  he  showed 
bow  carefully  attentive  he  had  been  to  this  evidence.  I  called  it  the 
Oarland  and  Parrott  City  route,  and  showed  the  map,  and  he  said  it 
was  a  mistake ;  that  it  was  the  Ojo  Caliente  and  Animas  City  route. 
They  are  identical,  gentlemen ;  Garland  was  cut  off  at  one  end  and 
Parrott  City  at  the  other,  and  Ojo  Caliente  lett  at  one  end  and  Animas 
■City  at  the  other.  I  was  delighted  to  see  that  he  had  paid  such  atten- 
tiou  as  to  correct  me  in  an  apparent  though  not  a  real  error.  They  are 
the  same  route.  It  is  a  very  interesting  route;  and  I  propose  to  take 
this  single  route  as  an  illustration  of  all.  I  intend  to  take  this  route 
alone,  because  of  its  interesting  features,  and  because  the  silver  thread 
of  S.  W.  Dorsey's  genius  runs  all  along  through  it,  mixing  with  the 
•coarse,  harsh  threads  of  his  minions  and  tools. 

On  page  810  of  the  record  will  be  found  this  letter: 

United  States  Senate  Chamber, 

jrtMhingtoHf  D,  C^June  10, 1878. 
Hon.  T.  J.  Brady, 

Second  Asnstant  Postmaster-General : 

Sir  :  Id  consequence  of  the  exteuMion  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  it 
will  become  necessary  to  increase  the  mail  service  from  the  terminus  of  that  railn^ad 
«oath  of  Fort  Garland,  Colorado,  to  Santa  Fd,  New  Mexico,  to  seven  times  a  week  with 
fast  schedule.  This  will  give  the  people  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  their  mail  ten 
or  twelve  hours  quicker  than  they  get  it  now. 

I  write  this  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  route  from  Fort  Garland  by  T^os  to 
•Santa  F^  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  which,  for  upwards  of  100  miles, 
•cuts  through  an  enormously  dee^  and  impassable  canon.  The  railroad  runs  on  the 
we«t  side  of  the  river,  and  there  is  and  can  be  no  connection  between  the  line  of  rail- 
road and  the  Fort  Garland  and  Santa  F^  mail  route.  The  route  which  connects  with 
the  railroad  is  the  Garland,  Conejos  and  Ojo  Caliente  route.  This  is  the  one  to  be 
increastsd,  and  to  which  I  call  your  special  attention,  and  ask  that  you  examine  your 
maps  before  action  is  taken. 

The  route  from  Garland  via  Taos  cannot  be  moved  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rio 
ii-ruiide,  ud  it  supplies  a  number  of  local  offices,  including  Taos,  and  as  there  is  an- 
other route  already  in  operation  connecting  directly  with  the  railroad  which  should 
be  increased. 

I  send  you  a  diagram  received  from  parties  in  Santa  F^. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  W.  DORSEY. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  other  side,  and  if  that  theory  be  true 
or  have  a  shadow  of  a  probability  of  truth,  what  had  S.  W.  Dorsey  to  do 
with  the  Ojo  Caliente  route  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  1878  f  This  was 
a  New  Mexico  route,  and  Dorsey  was  a  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  had 
no  more  to  do  with  New  Mexico  as  a  special  and  primary  object  of  his 
political  supervision  than  3'ou  or  I  have  to  do  with  it. 

Arkansas  was  the  State  that  he  was  appointed  to  supervise  and  look 
after;  and  although  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  must  look  to  the  whole 
and  the  entire  country,  and  ought  to  have  a  vision  broad  as  the  nation,  and 
deep  and  clear,  yet  his  own  State  is  quite  enough  for  him  to  attend  to  in 
reference  to  these  smaller  matters  of  local  mail  facilities.  He  cannot 
pivtend,  and  his  counsel  cannot  pretend  for  hiin,  that  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  Dorsey  was  bound  to  look  after  the  local  mail  facilities  of 
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New  Mexico.  He  was  bound  to  look  after  the  local  mail  facilities  or 
Arkansas,  but  not  of  any  other  State.  Why  then  on  the  10th  of  Juiie^ 
1878,  should  he  be  petitioning?  the  Postmaster-General  to  increase  the 
Ojo  Caliente  route  to  seven  trips  per  week!  Gentlemen,  I  will  show 
you  why.  I  will  follow  him  do\i  n  through  this  route  from  this  lett-er  of 
the  10th  of  June,  1878,  up  to  the  finding  of  this  indictment  and  show 
you  that  he  has  helped  to  perpetrate  the  frauds  that  have  been  com- 
mitted on  that  route,  and  helped  to  rob  the  Treasury  of  the  money 
which  was  stolen  from  it  through  the  instrumentality  of  that  route,  and 
has  fastened  on  to  the  pelf  he  obtained  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  through  the  base  uses  made  of  that  route.  I  will  show 
you  that  in  his  letters  on  that  particular  route  he  repudiates  this  idea 
of  a  division,  and  that  in  a  division  he  took  the  property  to  secure  him- 
self for  money  advanced,  twisting  it  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  and 
telling  this  and  telling  that  contradictory  story.  He  should  have  had 
a  better  memory  and  wiser  discretion,  if  he  did  not  expect  to  becau^ht^ 
than  he  has  manifested ;  though  I  must  confess  that  his  discretion  was 
very  good,  his  devices  w^ere  very  numerous,  his  resources  were  incal- 
culable, and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  kept  from  observation  deserveiy 
as  much  credit  as  can  be  given  to  any  wrong-doer  in  the  world. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its  usual 
recess. 


AFTER    RECESS. 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Resuming.]  With  submission  to  the  court,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  1  have  read  you  the  letter  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  of  June  10, 
1878,  showing  at  that  time  bis  interest  in  this  route  38145,  called  from 
Garland  to  Parrott  City,  or  from  Animas  City  to  Ojo  Caliente.  Now, 
on  t^e  22d  day  of  December,  1878,  S.  W.  Dorsey  made  another  mani- 
festation of  his  relation  to  these  transactions  and  his  interest  in  the  sub- 
jects of  this  conspiracy.  At  page  853  of  the  record  is  the  following  let- 
ter, which  may  be  interesting  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Henkle: 

WASHiXGT02»f,  D.  C,  December  22,  1878. 

Four  months  before  the  alleged  division  of  the  plunder  among  these 
respective  distributees: 

Anthony  Joseph,  Esq., 

Ferdinand  de  Taos,  New  Mexico: 

Dear  Sir:  John  W.  Dorsey,  a  brother  of  Senator  Dorsey,  is  the  contractor  on  the 
route  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Parrott  City,  once  a  week.  The  route  was  let  to  J.  H. 
Watts  of  Sauta  Y6.  He  telegraphs  that  he  will  stop  January  1.  Mr.  Dorwey  is  ab- 
sent at  present,  and  at  the  request  of  the  .Senator  I  write  to  reqnest  you*  to  put 
stock  on  that  road  and  see  that  it  is  properly  carried  until  his  brother  can  attend  to 
the  matter,  and  to  request  you  also  to  let  him  know  at  what  price  you  wiU  carry  it  the 
balance  of  the  term,  three  and  a  half  yeara,  once  a  week,  twice  a  week,  three  times  a 
week,  and  six  times  a  week.  If  your  price  is  reasonable,  he  will  enter  into  contract 
with  you. 

write  to  John  W'.  Dorsey,  box  714,  Washington. 
Yours,  truly, 

JOHN  R.  MINER. 

What  interest  at  that  time  had  S.  W.  Dorsey  in  this  Ojo  Caliente 
route,  again  I  ask,  as  I  asked  in  reference  to  the  letter  I  read 
before  recess?  Why  was  S.  W.  Dorsey  so  near  and  so  close  to 
Miner  mani]mlating  these  transactions?  Why  was  Miner  writing  to 
Anthony  Joseph  at  the  request  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  ?    Why  did  he  not  write 
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at  bis  own  iu8tigation  and  out  of  the  impulses  of  liis  own  nature  toucli* 
ing  the  importance  of  the  suggestion  he  professes  to  make  at  the  instance 
of  S.  W.  Dorsey  1  What  brought  them  together  f  Still  under  the  same 
nK>f,  still  in  the  same  bed,  still  in  the  same  conspiracy  I  But  more  than 
that.  What  does  he  say  in  his  letter!  "What  will  you  do  this  busi- 
uess  for  at  once  a  week,  at  twice  a  week,  at  three  times  a  week,  and 
six  times  a  week."  "We  want  to  make  a  contract  with  you  if  your 
price  is  reasonable.''  Make  a  contract  with  us  on  t/ie  sliding  scale. 
How  did  you  know  it  was  to  be  twice  a  week.  How  did  you  know  it 
wa«  to  be  three,  how  four,  how  six!  It  went  up  to  seven.  The  pro- 
phetic vision  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  looking  into  the  future  by  the  hand  of  Miner 
tells  the  contractor  there  would  be  increases  and  additions  and  orders 
from  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  that  no  man  could  have 
foreseen  by  the  oi)eration  of  an  ordinary  vision,  for  what  lays  in  the  dis- 
i-retion  of  an  executive  officer  cannot  be  foretold.  How  did  they  know 
that  the  executive  discretion  was  to  give  them  this  multiplied  number 
of  trips  f  But  their  prophecy  was  realized,  aad  there  is  not  a  prophecy 
they  have  made,  whether  of  weal  or  woe,  that  has  not  turned  out  to  be 
as  true,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  made  it,  as  any  of  the 
prophecies  made  of  old  when  the  prophets  promised  well-being  to  Judea 
or  <iestruction  to  Jerusalem,  They  knew  as  well  as  those  that  were  in- 
spired what  was  to  come,  and  they  spoke  not  with  the  inspiration  from 
above,  but  with  knowledge  stimulated  possibly  by  communication  from 
below,  and  common  to  the  conspirators  acting  together  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  preconceived  purposes. 

So  much  at  present  for  the  acts  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  prior  to  the  1st  of 
April,  1879.  April  24, 1879,  on  this  same  route,  he  writes  a  letter  to 
Brady  inclosing  a  petition  saying : 

I  am  persouHlly  familiar  with  the  facts  stated,  and  know  the  necessity  for  this  addi- 
tional service,  and  write  this  simply  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  the  petitioners. 

On  page  855  that  letter  will  be  found,  and  it  contains  some  very  re- 
markable statements : 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  9,  1^79. 
Hon.  A.  JosKPH, 

TuoSf  yew  Mexico : 

Dear  Sir:  The  department  talks  some  about  discontinuing  the  mail  route  from 
Pagf»sa  springs  to  Parrot t  City — 

You  recollect  the  relation  of  the  two  places  on  the  Ojo  Caliente 
route — 

and  I  write  this  to  ask  yon  to  send  every  protest  icithin  your  pow<^r  by  petition  and  let- 
ter against  snch  proposition.     Do  this  forthwith. 

Also  go  to  Santa  F^  immediately  and  get  letters,  not  petitions,  to  the  Postmaster- 
(ieneral,  nrging  that  this  route  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Parrott  City  be  made  a  daily  line 
trith  afant  schedule.  Obtain  these  letters  from  all  the  bankei-s,  all  the  merchants,  the 
governor,  secretarv  of  state,  snrveyor-general,  United  States  attorney,  judges  of  the 
e<Mirt,  and  especially  of  the  military  officers.  In  addition  to  the  letters,  get  the  same 
)»t*r.'4ons  to  sign  petitions.  Send  me  at  least  six  or  eight  petitions.  I  have  written 
to  General  Atkinson,  Colonel  Barnes,  Mr.  Ritch,  and  Mr.  VVallingfonl,  who  you  will 
f  tid  i»i  General  Atkinsim's  office.  I  have  also  written  to  General  Hatch  and  Captain 
Hucker.  Gret  up  a  petition  in  Taos,  San  Juai,  Plaza  Alca1d>s  i&c.  Pleas  ^  go  to  Santa 
Vo  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this,  as  I  wish  to  have  the  increase  ma^te  before  I  leave 
\Va.*«hington.  Write  to  your  Delegate  also.  8end  all  papers  to  me  direct  that  are  not 
sent  to  the  Postmaster-General.  I  leave  for  Washington  to-day.  I  have  taken  this 
route  myself  on  account  of  Peck's  illness. 

Mr.  Wilson.  "  I  have  taken  this  route  myself." 

Mr.  Merrick.  *'  I  have  taken  this  route  myself  on  account  of  Peck's 
iilueHsy  That  was  April  9,  1879,  after  the  distribution,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  the  other  side,  the  routes  were  passed  to  S.  W. 
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Dorsey,  or  to  Peck  and  John  W.  Dorsey  through  S.  W.  Dorsey  as 
their  representative,  routes  so  passing  for  the  purpose  of  paying  S.  W. 
Donsey  the  money  he  advanced  to  the  conibiuatiou.  What,  then,  does 
he  mean,  if  that  is  the  fact,  by  saying  that  he  took  this  route  on  account 
of  Feck^s  illness  f  What  had  Peck's  illness  to  do  with  that  route,  if  the 
tliHory  of  Dorsey's  counsel  is  right  that  the  routes  had  passed  to  Dor- 
tsey  to  pay  him  for  the  advances  he  had  made  to  put  service  on  the 
route?  No,  gentlemen;  S.  W,  Dorsey  in  this  letter  admits  that  the 
statement  of  his  counsel  here  in  that  regard  is  false.  He  took  the  route, 
as  he  says,  on  account  of  Peck's  illness.  The  disguise  now  pretendeti 
was  not  then  contemplated,  but  the  other  disguise  was  set  out  by  S.  W. 
Dorsey  for  his  interest  in  the  transaction,  namely,  that  Peck  being  ill 
he  had  taken  the  route  on  account  of  that  illness.  He  asks,  with  ner- 
vous solicitude,  that  Joseph  should  go  to  the  capital  of  the  Territory 
and  get  petitions  signed  by  the  leading  officers.  He  says  he  has  writ- 
ten to  these  leading  men,  and  the  record  shows  that  their  responses 
came;  and  now,  without  anticipating  what  was  done  or  what  was  the 
friiit  of  the  seed  that  he  scattered,  I  will  go  on  according  to  dates  with 
his  relation  to  the  route,  and  gather  in  the  fruit  as  I  pass  through  the 
mazes  of  the  testimony. 
On  April  30, 1879,  S.  W.  Doreey  writes  again  to  Joseph  as  follows: 

Anthony  Joseph, 

TaoSy  Xew  Mexico : 

Deak  Sir  :  The  service  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Parrott  City  has  been  made  three  time^i 
a  week — 

The  fruit  already — 

with  a  schedule  of  fifty  hours,  to  begin  May  12,  1879.  Do  not  fail  to  start  th«*  service 
]iromptIy  upon  time,  and  be  sure  that  the  postmasters  at  the  two  terminal  offices  re- 
port your  arrivals  and  departures  promptly  to  the  department,  the  30th  of  June.  If 
the  mail  is  carried  well  now — 

Another  prophecy  now,  gentlemen — 

I  think  it  will  be  made  daily  July  Ist,  lc<79.  /  am  personally  responsible  to  you  for  all 
dues  under  your  contract.  Address  all  letters  either  to  me  or  M.  C.  Rerdell,  bi/x  706, 
lieie. 

Truly,  yours, 

S.  W.  DORSEY, 

That  letter  of  Aiml  30,  1879,  guarantees  the  payment  by  S.  W.  Dor- 
sey to  Joseph  of  all  obligations  arising  because  of  his  service  on  that 
route,  whilst  on  April  9  Dorsey  had  written  to  Joseph  that  he  had  sim- 
ply taken  that  route  on  account  of  Peck's  illness.  In  reading  the  letter 
of  April  9,  1879,  in  which  he  says,  "I  have  taken  this  route  on  account 
of  Peck's  illness,"  I  omitted  to  read  a  very  important  part  of  the  letter, 
which  is  contained  in  a  postscript,  for  the  reason  that  some  other  matter 
intervened.  The  letter  is  written  in  one  handwriting  and  the  signature 
in  another,  and  afterwards,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  signature,  is  the 
following: 

I  hex  to  apologize  for  the  writing  of  letter.     I  had  a  ^reat  deal  to  do  to-day,  and 
got  thin  short  hand  to  help,  bur  he  makes  a  sorry  mess  ot  it. 
Do  not  have  any  two  i}etitions  wiitten  by  the  same  person. 

He  tells  Joseph  to  get  him  up  petitions,  to  get  up  letters  signed  by 
leading  men,  for  an  increase  ui>on  that  route,  and  then  charges  him  not 
to  have  any  two  petitions  written  by  the  same  person.  Why,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury?  Why  was  it?  Without  answering  the  specific  in 
quiry  of  why,  it  is  enough  for  us  in  this  transn<!tion  to  know  thatMt  was 
for  the  purpose  of  deceit  somewhere.     It  wns  for  the  purpose  of  having 
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a  palpable  falaebood  somewhere,  for  the  reason  that  the  petitions  coming 
from  the  same  source,  and  the  fact  that  they  did  come  from  the  same 
source  was  to  be  disguised  by  having  them  in  different  hands,  the  dif- 
ferent hands  testifying  to  the  falsehood  that  they  came  from  different 
sources.  Why  this  concealment,  why  this  disgnise?  Does  honesty  in 
transactions,  does  truth  in  statement,  seek  disguise?  Honesty  is  open 
and  fair.  Truth  scorns  all  covering.  But  this  S.  W.  Dorsey,  this  pure 
man  of  whom  my  learned  brother  speaks,  starts  out  in  this  Ojo  Cali- 
eiite  route  with  the  declaration  that  he  needs  to  deceive  and  defraud 
somebody.  There  was  no  occasion  that  he  should  decieve  and  defraud 
Braily.  There  was  no  necessity  for  practicing  any  arts  on  him,  but 
there  was  this  necessity  for  deception.  If  any  one  should  come  into 
Brmly's  office  and  look  at  the  papers  upon  which  he  was  to  act,  and  upon 
which  he  did  act,  that  individual  would  see  the  similarity  of  hands 
in  the  different  petitions  and  would  therefore  see  that  the  force  of  the 
several  petitions  was  broken,  for  the  reason  that  they  came  from  one 
and  the  same  man;  if  an  investigation  should  ever  take  place  into 
Brady's  affairs,  the  difference  of  handwriting  would  make  broader  and 
stronger  the  foundations  of  his  ofiBcial  action.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
that  S.  W.  Dorsey  needed  or  desired  to  deceive  Brady.  It  was  that  he 
Deeded  and  desired  to  have  in  Brady's  office  papers  upon  which  he  could 
rely  for  his  official  malversation  when  arraigned  at  the  criminal  bar  of 
the  country.  That  was  the  object.  It  was  part  of  the  conspiracy  with 
33rady.  "Do  not  expose  me,"  says  he,  "  do  not  leave  me  naked  to  mine 
enemies  and  bare  my  breast  to  the  arrows  of  the  foe.  I  will  do  all  I  can 
for  you,  but  throw  up  around  me  the  barriers  of  petitions,  that  when 
my  conduct  comes  to  be  inquired  into  I  shall  at  least  have  some  excuse 
for  the  wrong  I  am  doing  for  you  and  for  mj-self."  And  therefore  S. 
\V.  Dorsey,  in  response  to  this  plea  of  the  pi'edetermined  rascality  of  a 
venal  official,  writes  out  there  to  get  petitions,  and  get  them  in  different 
hands,  that  investigating  committees  may  be  deceived  and  juries  delu- 
ded by  the  fact  that  they  apparently  came  from  different  sources. 

Now,  on  June  22, 1879,  S.  W.  Dorsey  writes  another  very  significant 
and  very  important  letter  to  Anthony  Joseph,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you 
remember  that  Anthony  Joseph  was  the  subcontractor,  and  the  ruined 
subcontractor  on  that  route.  We  will  have  something  to  say  of  that  by 
and  by. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  '22nd,  ld79. 
Anthony  Josrph,  Esq., 

TaoSf  New  Mexico : 

Dear  Sir:  Yonr  two  letters  to  Mr.  Rerdell  have  jast  come  to  my  atteutiou,  and  I 
make  haste  to  answer  them. 

In  regard  to  the  schedule  time  of  fifty  hours  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Animas  City  being 
too  fast,  I  have  to  say  that  you  are  evidently  la)>oring  under  a  singular  misapprehen- 
sion. Fitty  hours'  time  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  which  is  slow  walking 
time  for  a  liorse  or  man;  a  good  horse  will  walk  four  miles  an  hour  for  eight  hours 
©very  day  in  the  year. 

Bear  this  in  mind,  gentlemen  : 

A  good  horge  will  ttalkfour  miles  an  hour  for  eight  hours  everg  day  in  the  year. 

The  time  on  that  route  was  originally  one  and  seventy-one  one-huu- 
dredths  miles  per  hour.  The  increase  was  to  three  and  forty-eight  one- 
hundredths  miles  (>er  hour,  less  time  than  a  good  horse  could  walk  for 
eight  hours  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  time  is  slow  compared  with  the  tim**  on  almost  evpry  route  in  Colorado.  The 
time  on  the  route  from  Parrott  Citv  to  Silverton,  over  a  'worse  countrv  than  your 
route,  is  six  (6)  miles  an  hour.     The  averai^e  8;>eed  on  nearly  all  mountain  routis  in 
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Colorado  is  ovvv  four  (4)  miles  an  hour,  and  many  o£  them  as  high  as  seven  (7)  miles, 
and  thar,  too,  over  mountain  roads. 

Of  conrse,  your  men  mnst  po  nijj^ht  and  day,  and  if  they  do  that  they  can  carry  their 
mail  on  an  easy  walk  and  make  the  time.  The  Jnail  mant  he  caiTied  on  time  and  thrtt- 
Mps  a  week,  ife  cannnt  and  mu8t  not  permit  the  onlers  of  the  department  to  be  disre- 
garded in  this  respect.  Yon  lose  your  pa.v  and  we  lose  oars  by  doing  so;  and  to  talk 
of  the  speed  being  too  great,  it  is  so  <absurd  that  we  have  not  the  face  to  go  to  the  de- 
li art  ment  about  it 

Two  tbings  in  that  sentence  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to: 

You  Jose  your  pay  and  we  lose  ours. 

Who  are  we  f  Who  are  wb:I  It  is  not  S.  W.  Dorsey  who  loses  his 
pay;  it  is  not  Peck  who  loses  his  pay;  it  is  not  Kerdell  who  loses  his 
l)ay;  but  here  is  a  letter  signed  by  S.  W.  Dorsey  speaking  for  himself, 
and  himself  alone,  in  which  he  says  that  in  certain  contingencies  "You 
lose  your  pay  and  WE  lose  our  pay.''  Who  are  icef  Tell  us,  gentle- 
men of  the  other  side,  who  are  we! 

And  to  talk  of  the  speed  being  too  great  is  absurd. 

The  speed  is  not  too  great.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  its  being  too  great. 
The  speed  yon  are  directed  to  make  is  less  than  an  ordinary  horse  can 
make  in  a  walk  over  the  mountains,  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  its 
being  too  great : 

If  you  expect  to  make  this  time  by  allowing  your  carriers  to  run  only  in  the  day-time 
you  are  quite  right  when  you  say  it  can't  be  made,  but  it  is  your  business  to  arran^re 
your  stations,  put  on  your  stock,"  and  get  your  carriers  sc  as  to  keep  tbem  going  night 
and  day. 

Your  statement  that  it  would  cost  |12,000  to  run  this  service  in  fifty  hours  is  equally 
absurd. 

And  3'et  it  was  reduced  to  fifty  hours,  and  instead  of  paying  $12,000 
they  paid  over  and  above  812,000  enough  to  satisfy  the  subcontractor 
and  leave  a  large  balance  in  the  pocket  of  the  contractor  here.  Dorsey 
got  that  allowance  made  and  Dorsey  knew  that  it  did  not  cost  $12,000  to 
run  the  route.  When  Dorsey,  in  reply  to  his  subcontractor,  said  that 
the  statement  that  it  would  cost  $12,000  was  absurd,  he  was  represenr- 
ing  to  the  department  that  it  would  cost  nearly  if  not  over- $15,000  to 
run  it,  and  got  nearly  if  not  over  $15,000  to  run  it.  He  was  talking  with 
one  voice  to  his  subcontractor  and  with  another  to  his  master  at  the  de- 
l»artment,  or  his  co-conspirator  at  the  department.  He  was  telling  the 
subordinate  whom  he  was  wronging  by  compelling  him  to  do  the  service 
at  the  small  price,  that  his  statement  that  it  would  cost  $12,000  was  ab- 
surd. He  was  representing  to  the  department  in  his  petitions,  in  his 
letters,  and  in  his  oaths  that  to  do  it  at  fifty  hours  for  $12,000  would  be 
ruinous  to  the  contractor.  He  was  writing  probably  on  both  sides. 
He  was  writing  to  the  department  about  the  oaths  in  which  he  estimated 
the  men  and  the  horses.  He  was  writing  to  his  subcontractor  about 
doing  the  work,  and  these  facts  I  will  develop  as  we  proceed  and  get  at 
the  oath  on  which  the  expedition  was  allowed.     He  goes  on: 

That  would  be  at  the  rate  of  S-2J>  ner  mile  per  annum,  while  the  average  cost  of 
horselmck  service  is  less  than  live  dollars  ($5)  per  mile  per  annum.  I  am  afraid  the 
trouble  is  that  you  are  nut  giving  this  matter  your  personal  attention,  which  you  will 
have  »o  do  befo  e  you  will  get  it  in  shape. 

Now,  there  is  no  use  of  writing  to  the  department  about  these  matters. 

'*Do  not  write  to  the  department;  do  not  put  your  letters  on  tile;  do  not 
]>ut  on  record  in  the  department  ;four  statement  that  it  would  cost  only 
$12,000  to  run  it;  do  not  imt  your  complaints  on  file  where  the  people 
who  come  around  from  Congress  or  men  coming  and  looking  to  a  trial 
in  a  court  of  justice,  mousing  for  papers,  can  find  your  statement.     Stand 
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away  from  the  department.  Keep  away  from  Brady's  Office.  Keep  away 
from  the  Tliird  Assistant's  office.  Put  no  record  in  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment."   But  do  what! 

Now,  there  is  no  use  of  writiug  to  the  department  about  these  matters.  We  are- 
responsible  to  the  Government  ana  yon  are  responsible  to  uhj  and  this  service  must  be 
carried  according  to  the  instruction  of  the  department. 

"  Write  communications  to  us ;  we  are  responsible  to  the  department  j 
we  will  file  what  we  please,  but  you  shall  put  no  paper  in  that  depart- 
ment." 

Furthermore,  you  are  doing  yourself  and  us  a  great  wrong  in  getting  postmasters  to- 
write  the  department  asking  to  have  the  old  time  restored. 

''  The  postmasters,"  says  S,  W.  Dorsej',  "are  seeking  to  have  the  old 
time  restored.  1  am  opposed  to  it."  Why?  The  restoration  of  the 
old  time  means  a  reduction  of  price  and  lessening  of  income.  "  You 
are  doing  yourself  wrong  in  getting  the  postmasters  to  act.  Keep  the 
postmasters  quiet.  It  is  true  they  are  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  government  in  remote  sections  to  communicate  the  necessities  of 
the  people  to  the  department  here.  It  is  true  they  are  the  people  to 
whom  the  Postmaster-General  and  the  Second  Assistant  should  apply 
for  information.  It  is  true  that  they  have  been  writing,  asking  that  the 
old  time  should  be  restored  because  they  say  it  is  unnecessary  that  the 
government  should  pay  for  running  therout^  on  fifty  hours,  but  it  does 
not  suit  my  interest,""  says  S.  W.  Dorsey,  **  it  does  not  enable  me  to 
rob  the  government.  I  have  the  contract  on  the  principle,"  says 
brother  Chandler, ''  of  caveat  contractor.  I  have  robbed  the  country  and 
I  intend  to  hold  on  to  what  I  have,  and  you  intend  to  come  in  and 
throw  light  upon  the  transaction  and  let  the  trustee  know  he  has  de- 
frauded the  cestuy  que  trust.  Keep  quiet,  keep  quiet.  There  are  these 
picket  guards  of  the  Treasury  in  the  W^estern  country  that  is  tracked 
by  the  carrying  of  the  mail  of  the  nation.  Keep  tJiem  quiet  and  keep 
their  certificates  off  the  records  of  the  office  Keep  all  things  still.  My 
arms  are  in  the  Treasury  and  we  are  injured  by  your  interference." 

This,  I  h<^pe,  will  never  be  done  again.  If  you  want  anything,  we  are  the  proper 
persons  to  write  to.     You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  department,  except  through  us  ^ 

Fiualiy,  you  can  easily  make  the  time  required  by  the  department,  to  wit,  fifty 
hours,  and'you  must  do  it  irithout  further  delay. 

The  mail  wust  also  be  carried  three  times  u  week,  or  you  will  be  fined  until  there  will 
be  nothing  left  to  pay  you  or  us. 

The  subcontractor  was  to  pay  all  the  fine^  and  forfeitures. 

Do  no  more  writing,  but  go  forward  eliergetically  and  carry  this  mail  according  to 
your  contract,  and  I  will  see  whether  we  cnn  pay  you  something  over  and  above  the 
amount  you  are  now  getting,  which  is  $5,160  per  annum,  according  to  our  calculation. 

I  do  uot  .promise  to  pay  yon  any  more  than  the  contract  calls  for,  but  if  you  go  for- 
\«'ard  as  you  should,  I  have  no  doubt  I  will  do  somethiug  additional.  I  hope  to  hear 
that  this  service  is  running  on  time,  and  three  trips  a  week. 

Anthony  Joseph  is  getting  $5,160.  He  is  complaining  about  the 
time,  saying  that  it  is  unnecessary.  He  wants  to  go  back  on  the  old 
time,  and  he  tells  him  to  "keep  quiet  and  keep  3'our  postmasters  quiet, 
and  maybe  hereafter  I  will  give  you  something  sweet ;  I  will  give  you 
Homething  goo<l.  I  will  not  promise  to  do  it,  but  if  all  goes  right  here- 
after, maybe  I  will."  *'Now,  goto  sleep  little  boy,  be  a  good  little  fel- 
low, and  to-morrow  morning  maybe  I  will  give  you  something  goo<l." 

What  was  the  condition  of  aiiairs  at  that  time  in  reference  to  pay- 
ments? Joseph  was  getting  $5,160  for  carrying  the  mail  and  pay- 
ing all  fines  and  all  deductions,  whilst  the  contractor  here  in  Wash- 
ington,   S.    W.   Dorsey,   whf>  had  taken    the    route  on   account  of 
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Peck's  illuess,  and  was,  according  to  his  statement,  entitled  to  those 
proceeds,  was  getting  $13,333,  clearing  98,173.04,  and  not  doing  one 
particle  of  work,  or  incurring  one  particle  of  liability.  Joseph  was 
<5arrying  the  mail.  Joseph  was  responsible  for  the  delinquencies  in 
the  carriage  of  the  mail.  Joseph  had  to  pay  the  tines,  and  Joseph 
was  receiving  $5,160  per  annum  whilst  the  contractor  was  receiving 
$13,333.04,  makinff  a  net  profit  of  $8,173.04,  and  sitting  here  in  Wash- 
ington, doing  nothing  on  the  fac^e  of  the  earth,  except  writing  Joseph 
to  stop  the  postmasters  from  interfering  with  him  in  his  successful  at- 
tempt at  robbing  the  Treasury  of  the  people.  I  believe  I  omitted  the 
original  cost  of  the  route.  It  is  immaterial,  however;  it  is  big  enough 
and  the  criminality  is  dark  enough.  I  congratulate  myself,  if  1  have 
made  any  mistake  it  is  upon  the  side  of  the  smallness  of  the  figures  and 
not  the  largeness.  Leaving  out  the  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  you 
say  I  have  left  out  [referring  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Ker  who  had  spoken 
in  an  undertone],  $8,000  of  ill-gotten  gains  went  into  Dorsey's  pockets, 
enough  to  weigh  him  down  before  an  honest  JQr3'^  in  anyho:iest  country. 

Now,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1879,  he  writes  a  letter  to  Anthony  Joseph 
informing  him  that  service  has  been  increased  to  three  trips  on  a  sch^- 
ule  of  fifty  hours,  and  saying  it  will  be  made  daily  by  July  1,  1879.  It 
was  made  daily  afterwards,  but  not  so  soon.  It  was  made  daily  in  the 
January  following  the  July  of  which  he  spoke,  at  an  additional  cost  of 
$17,910.72,  running  the  annual  price  of  that  route  up  to  $31,343  per  au- 
num,  whereas  it  originally  cost  $3,745 — running  it  up  by  calculations 
prophetically  foretold  by  S.  W.  Dorsey,  and  yet  he  is  the  innocent  man 
who  has  no  relation  to  this  conspiracy,  and  never  did  any  one  of  the 
fraudulent  acts  charged  in  reference  to  it. 

Now,  there  are  some  other  peculiar  features  in  relation  to  this  route, 
and  I  am  not  dealing  with  it  otherwise  than  as  a  sample  route.  I  am 
•dealing  with  it  in  its  relations  to  S.  W.  Dorsey  as  a  sample  route.  On 
the  29th  of  April  the  order  requested  by  Dorsey  gave  the  two  additional 
trips  a  week,  and  expedition  was  made  at  a  cost  of  $11,774.64,  and  the 
account  of  that  will  be  found  on  page  814.  I  say  in  response  to  the  re- 
quest of  Dorsey,  for  I  have  already  shown  you  his  repeated  requests, 
and  here  on  page  814  is  a  letter  from  S.  W.  Dorsey  to  Brady  as  follows: 

Washington,  April  24,  1879. 

Hon.  T.  J.  Brady, 

ikcond  AsBistant  P.  M.  General: 

Sir:  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  a  petition  signed  by  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 

New  Mexico,  including  the  chief  military  aa  weU  as  civil  officers  of  that  Territory, 

urging  an  increase  of  mails  on  the  route  named  in  the  petition.    As  I  am  personalltf 

familiar  with  the  facts  statedj  and  know  the  necessity  for  this  additional  service,  I 

«imply  write  this  to  add  my  testimony  to  theirs. 

Yours,  truly, 

S.  W.  DORSEY. 

That  letter  is  dat-ed  April  24, 1879,  and  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  1879, 
five  days  after  the  date  of  that  letter,  the  order  was  passed  giving  two 
trips  per  week  at  a  cost  of  $3,316.80  per  annum,  and  expedition  of 
f  8,457.84;  expedition  on  oaths  to  which  1  shall  call  your  attention  pres- 
ently. 

At  the  time  Brady  passed  that  order  of  the  29th  day  of  April,  1879,  he 
had  before  him  the  letter  of  Anthony*  Joseph,  beanng  date  April  2, 1879, 
and  filed  in  the  Post-Office  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1879,  informing 
him  that  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  to  make  the  time  to  which  it 
was  proposed  to  expedite  that  route,  and  giving  him  his  reasons  for  so 
•thinking  and  a  specific  and  elaborate  description  of  the  country.    Your 
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honor  will  find  the  letter  on  page  812  of  the  record.  That  letter  bears 
date  of  April  2,  and  is  stamped  in  the  contract  office  of  the  Post-Office 
Department,  "April  14."  The  order  was  passed  April  24,  and  the  let- 
ter states: 

Taos,  N.  Mexico,  April  2,  1879. 

Hon.  Thos.  J.  Brady, 

Secand  Jamitlani  P,  M,  General^  Washington : 

Sir:  The  P.  M.  at  Ojo  Caliente  has  placed  before  me  your  communication  of  the 
2l8t  of  March,  1879,  changing  the  schedule  of  departures  and  arrivals  of  the  mail  on 
route  No  3(^145  (Ojo  Caliente  to  Animas  City).  As  the  subcontractor  on  said  route, 
permit  me  to  inform  yon  that  it  is  inipossible  to  carry  the  mail  on  said  route  once  a 
week  inside  of  100^  hours.  The  distance  is,  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Animas  City,  181 
lU'les,  the  road  is  mountainous  and  very  rough;  the  mails  are  very  bulkv  and  heavy^ 
and  the  rivers  are  ver>'  bad  to  ford  four  months  in  the  year.  The  best  tliat  1  can  do, 
nnder  the  circumstauces,  is  to  carry  the  mail  through  on  a  schedule  of  six  days;  leave 
Ojo  Caliente  Monday  at  6  a.  m.;  arrive  at  Animas  City  Saturday  at  6  p.  n\.  Leave 
Animas  City  Monday  at  6  a.  m.,  and  arrive  at  Ojo  Caliente  Saturday  at  6  p.  in.  Thi» 
arrangement  will  SHtisfy  all  parties,  make  the  proper  connections,  and  allow  me  just 
time  enough  to  make  the  service  regular  and  efficient.  Trusting  that  j^ou  will  take 
the  above  facts  in  consideration,  and  do  me  justice  in  the  premises,  I  remain,  your 
obedient  servant, 

ANTHONY  JOSEPH, 

Suba/ntracior. 

Now,  when  Mr.  Brady,  in  response  to  Mr  Dorsey's  request  in  his 
letter  on  the  24th  day  of  April,  passed  his  order  reducing  the  time  to  fifty 
hours,  he  had  before  him  the  letter  of  Joseph,  the  contractor  on  the 
route,  representing  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  make  that  time, 
and  at  that  very  period  there  went  from  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master General's  office  circulars  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  post- 
masters, and  the  postmasters  along  the  route  with  extraordinary 
unanimity  sent  back  these  circulars  with  their  responses  that  the 
time  of  fifty  hours  could  not  be  made.  The  distance  circulars  were 
returned  to  the  postmasters,  and  the  postmasters  were  directed  not 
to  make  the  time  less  than  fifty  hours.  Again  they  were  returned,  the 
I>ostmaster  stating  that  one  hundred  hours  was  the  lowest  time  that 
should  be  allowed,  and  that  contest  was  kept  up  for  some  months  l>e- 
tween  the  Post-Office  Department  and  the  postmasters  along  this  line, 
the  postmasters  unanimously  declaring  that  the  time  could  not  possibly 
be  made,  and  the  Post-Office  Department  insisting  that  the  schedule 
should  stand,  and  stand  it  did.  The  time  was  not  made.  It  stood  be- 
cause Stephen  W.  Dorsey  insisted  that  it  should  stand.  The  time  was 
not  made,  the  subcontractors  were  fined,  and  the  fines  were  remitted 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  making  the  time,  and  when  S.  W.  Dorsey 
met  the  subcontractor  at  his  ranch  in  Xew  Mexico  subsequently  to  the 
time  of  the  remission  of  the  fines  he  informed  him  that  he  (Dorsey) 
had  never  received  one  centj  and  had  had  no  remission  of  fines  at  a//,  thus 
falsely  and  basely  misrepresenting  the  facts  to  his  unfortunate  subcon- 
tractor, and  having  stolen  the  money  from  the  government  he  then 
kept  it  back  from  the  subcontractor,  cheating  the  Treasury  on  the  one 
hand  and  defrauding  his  employed  agent  on  the  other  hand.  !Now  let 
ns  go  a  little  further  into  that.  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  when  Brady 
made  that  order  reducing  the  time  to  fifty  hours  he  had  before  him  the 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  time  could  not  be  made.  Joseph  tried  it, 
and  he  failed.  Jaramillo,  your  honor  will  recollect,  became  the  sub- 
contractor. His  fines  eat  up  his  pay,  and  he  then,  without  receiving 
one  cent  for  his  work,  gave  $500  out  of  his  pocket  to  be  released  from 
his  subcontract.     I  think  I  had  better  read  his  reply  to  a  question  of 
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the  court,  fouDd  in  the  record  at  page  889.  Said  his  honor,  starting 
back  amazed  at  the  narrative : 

Let  me  understand.  You  carried  the  mail  for  nothing  and  paid  $500  to  be  released 
from  caiTyiug  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

But  whilst  he  was  doing  that  S.  ^Y.  Dorsey  was  drawing  his  pay  here 
in  Washington  City  without  danger  of  fines  and  in  security,  without 
danger  of  work  to  do.  I  said  to  you  that  Joseph  had  a  conversation 
with  S.  W.  Dorsey  in  the  West,  in  which  certain  representations  were 
made.    On  page  869  occurs  the  following: 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  **  consume  the  earnings  of  the  service"  f — A.  W«»ll, 
he — 

That  is  S.  W.  Dorsey — 

told  me  that  he  was  not  ge'^ting  a  dollar,  or  had  not  received  a  dollar,  from  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  service  that  I  had  performed  from  the  1st  of  April,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, he  could  not  pay  me  out  of  his  own  individual  pocket,  I  having  failed  to 
perform  the  service  as  required  in  the  ftfty  hours. 

When  in  point  of  fact  he  had  been  receiving  his  thousands  of  dollars 
and  then  had  in  his  pocket  a  remission  of  the  fines  that  had  been  im- 
posed upon  Joseph,  and  taken  out  of  Joseph's  i)ay. 

On  the  26th  of  February  another  order  was  made  giving  four  trips  a 
week  additional,  as  I  have  stated  to  you,  at  a  cost  of  817,910.72,  mak- 
ing a  total  pay  of  831,343.76.   * 

The  Court.  Prior  to  that  date  it  was  two  trips  a  week. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Two  trips 

The  Court.  At  first  it  was  one,  and  the  first  increase  was  two  trips, 
and  this  was  the  second  increase. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  the  second  increase,  making  it  four  trips  a  week. 

The  Court.  Kot  four  trips  a  week. 

Mr.  Merrick.  First  it  was  one  trip,  then  two  were  added,  now  four 
were  added: 

The  Court.  I  did  not  know  that  four  were  added. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Two  were  added  on  May  12, 1879,  and  then  on  Janu- 
ary 15, 1881,  four.  An  order  was  made  in  February  to  take  effect  in 
January.    Doe«  your  honor  see  it  ? 

The  Court.  1  see  it,  but  I  did  not  understand  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way. 

The  Court.  It  was  increased  one  trip  and  then  increased  four. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Which  made  the  seven.  And  S.  W.  Dorsey  said  in 
his  letter  it  would  be  done.  That  made  the  pay  of  this  route  $31,343.76 
per  annum;  a  route,  gentlemen  of  thejurv,  where  the  revenues  were  for 
the  year  1879,  $402.26,  and  for  the  year  1880,  $935.82,  including  all  the 
offices,  under  a  law  which  requires  the  increase  and  the  expedition  to 
be  made  with  due  regard  to  the  productiveness  of  the  route,  and  which 
law,  in  its  feature  relative  to  productiveness,  was  re-enacted  and  repeated 
in  1876  when  Congress  passed  an  act  directing  the  Postmaster-General 
to  inquire  into  the  mail  service  of  the  United  States  and  its  cost  and  ex- 
penditures, in  order  that  the  cost  and  exi)enditures  of  the  Post- Office 
Department  might  be  brought  within  the  revenues  of  the  department. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  these  gentlemen  about  the  productive- 
ness and  the  revenues,  and  we  will  hear  a  great  deal  more  from  all  the 
persons  who  are  to  follow  me,  and  probably  from  the  two  lawyers  that  are 
to  follow  me,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Henkle;  but  I  charge  you,  gentlemen, 
when  you  come  to  hear  them  talk  of  this  thing  of  productiveness,  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  for  the  regulation  of  its  difter- 
ent  departments  is  established  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as 
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iei>reseuting  its  people,  and  that  that  Congress  of  the  United  States  at 
tiie  time  of  the  or^^auization  of  the  department  required  the  expedition 
and  increase  to  be  determined  by  ])roductiveness  as  the  only  mentioned 
consideration  to  influence  the  min<l  of  the  executive  officer  having  the 
subject  in  charge,  and  that  we  have  not  changed  that  j)olicy  since  the 
period  of  the  organization  of  the  department;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in 
1S7G,  by  a  statute  of  the  United  States  passed  by  Congress,  that  policy 
was  reiterated  and  an  imperative  direction  given  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  inquire  into  the  expenses  of  carrying  the  mail,  in  order  to  reduce 
those  exi)ense8  within  the  limits  of  the  revenues  of  the  department. 
To  say,  as  Senator  Teller  stated  on  the  stand,  that  the  Western  p(^o])le 
liave  the  same  light  to  as  ex])editious  and  frequent  a  mail  as  the  x>e<)])le 
of  the  East  have,  i&  to  announce  the  wild  fallacies  of  a  man  seeking  for 
popularity  among  his  own  constituents.  Commercial  business  transac- 
tions where  values  change  with  the  rapidity  of  the  lightning  need  free- 
<lom  and  frequency  of  intercourse.  Wall  street  must  communicate  with 
all  the  diiferent  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  world  with  great 
rapidity ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  with  all  due  regard  for  the 
uien  who  operate  there  that  it  communicates  with  equal  rapidity  with 
the  world  below.  But  commercial  transactions  necessitate  rapidity  of 
communication,  while  the  Western  farmer  asks  no  especial  rajudity  of 
c*<»mmumcation.  He  is  satisfied  with  a  mail  now  and  then,  for  the  val- 
ues he  deals  with  are  not  subject  to  frequent  and  rapid  fluctuation.  The 
matters  aftecting  his  material  interests  are  not  suddenly  changed.  He 
deals  with  none  of  those  sensitive  ma^^erial  matters  that  form  the  ele- 
ments of  commerce  and  trade  in  great  donmiercial  centers,  and  vary 
from  second  to  second,  and  from  minute  to  minute.  He  is  not  entitled 
to  the  same  mail  facilities  that  the  people  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  entitled  to,  for  the 
reason  that  he  deals  not  in  the  more  sensitive  commodities.  His  i)ur- 
suits  are  different,  his  interests  are  different,  his  wants  are  different,  and 
his  demands  are  different.  Therefore,  I  say  that  under  the  statute  and 
accordlDg  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  whatever  may  be  said,  produc- 
tiveness as  the  primary  consideration  in  the  frequency  and  rapidity  of  the 
mail  is  still  the  policy  of  the  government  as  reiterated  by  Congress  in  187C ; 
and  in  this  connection  I  begyou  to  reflect  how  utterly  regaixlless  of  all  law 
and  propriety  were  S.  W,  Dorsey  and  Thomas  J.  Brady  when  for  their  mu- 
tual interest  Brady  passed  this  order  making  the  route  to  Ojo  Calit*nte 
an  incumbrance  upon  the  government  to  the  extent  of  $31,343.76,  when 
the  revenues  derived  from  every  post-office  on  the  route  amounted,  in 
1879,  to  only  $400.26,  and  in  1880  to  $935.82. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  for  my  own 
information  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  not  to  correct  me  f 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  is  not  to  correct  you.  I  simply  want  to  know 
whether  you  mean  to  be  nndersto<»d  as  contending  that  the  act  of  Con- 
gress requires  that  the  service  shall  pay  for  itself  f 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  mean  just  precisely  what  I  said,  and  if  I  were  to 
reflect  ever  so  hard  upon  your  question  in  order  to  endeavor  to  correct 
my  expression  1  do  not  think  1  could  do  it.  You  are  familiar  with  the 
act  of  Congress  of  1876.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  act  of  Congress 
brings  from  its  apparent  temporary  repose  the  policy  of  productiveness 
as  the  paramount  question  to  be  considered  in  increasing  and  expediting 
the  mail  ? 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with  you  now, 
.but  simply  to  understand  your  position. 
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Mr.  Merrick.  I  cau't  get  fair  playout  of  you  fellows  to  save  my  life. 
What  I  mean  is  that  productiveness  is  the  primary  and  important  con- 
sideration in  increasius:  the  number  of  trips  and  the  speed.  I  d  »  not 
mean  that  there  should  not  be  any  line  run  that  would  not  pay  for  itself; 
but  I  do  mean  that  the  productiveness  of  the  line  is  a  thing  most  ma- 
terial to  be  considered  before  ever\*thiug  else,  and  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  government  that  the  revenues  of  the  Post-Ofiice  Department  shall 
in  the  aggregate  pay  for  the  postal  service. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Then  can  you  give  us  tiie  rule  for  the  relative  propor- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  pretend  to  deal  with  matters  of  statesman- 
ship. 1  leave  them  to  you,  and  to  Mr.  McSweeny,  and  to  other  men  of 
learning  on  your  side. 

Mr.  McS\vee:my.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  a  law^yer  and  do  not  aspire  to  be  anything  but 
a  lawyer.  1  will  add  to  what  1  have  already  said  that  I  do  contend  and 
T  believe  from  what  I  know  of  General  Henkle  personally  that  in  his 
heart  he  believes  with  me  in  the  contention  that  where  there  are  no 
better  reasons  for  expedition  of  speed  and  the  multiplication  ot  trips 
than  those  which  existed  in  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-GeneraFs 
office  in  reference  to  the  route  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Animas  City,  where 
there  were  on  file  so  many  reasons  against  that  expedition  and  increase^ 
and  that  where  the  expedition  and  the  increase  are  niade  from  an  origi- 
nal cost  of  $2,745  up  to  831,343.76,  with  revenues  on  the  route  of  only 
$402.26,  it  is  patent  fraud  on  J  ts*  face,  for  which  the  officer  who  made  it 
should,  in  justice  to  the  American  people,  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 
That  is  what  1  mean.    I  hope  my  brother  understands  me. 

Now  the  subcontractor  on  this  route,  after  Joseph  had  been  destroyed 
and  Jaramillo  crushed  out  and  required  to  pay  $500  to  save  his  broken 
fortunes,  was  a  man  named  Sanderson,  and  when  this  increase  was  last 
made  and  annual  pay  was  run  up  to  $31,343.76,  and  Sanderson  was  re- 
ceiving of  that  amount  $18,066.64  fordoing  the  work  whilst  S.  W.  Dor- 
sey,  sitting  here  in  Washington  and  manipulating  the  business  along 
.  with  Bra^ly,  and  greasing  Brady,  as  well  as  the  business,  was  realizing 
only  the  small  but  handsome  sum  of  $12,667.02 ;  a  thousand  dollars  a 
mouth  out  of  this  one  small,  gentlemanly,  astute,  clean,  clever  operation. 
Why,  that  is  as  much  as  your  honor  gets. 

The  Court.  As  much  as  I  get  in  three  years. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  I  move  for  an  increase. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  increases  that  you  get,  sir,  are  increases  not  for 
honest  men  nor  through  honest  ways.  Such  increases  are  not  for  men  like 
your  honor;  and  in  this  government,  until  we  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
fraud  and  pluck  out  the  venom  and  the  poison,  elevate  the  spirit  of  the 
people  of  the  country  engaged  in  public  affairs,  vindicate  the  majesty  of 
the  law  and  put  it  u}>ou  a  high  plane,  honest  men  in  the  discharge  of 
honest  and  patriotic  duty  will  be  poorly  paid,  and  none  but  villains, 
thieves,  and  robbers  will  prosper.  The  time  has  come  for  a  change  in 
all  this  business.  W'e  will  have  a  change.  If  there  is  a  thunder-8t<Jrm 
along  with  it  that  causes  some  timidity  and  fear,  still  we  know  that  the 
fiercest  lightning  anil  the  loudest  thunder  best  purity  the  bad  atmos- 
phere.   Let  this  verdict  purify  the  public  atmosphere  of  this  country. 

But  there  are  still  other  features  of  fraud  and  illegality  on  this  route 
that  are  singularly  interesting.  Among  them  is  the  antedated  onler 
that  Mr.  McLean  questioned  me  about  on  yesterday.  There  were  let- 
ters and  petitions  for  increase  of  service  from  Chama  to  Parrott  City, 
and  Brady  and  Dorsey  found  a  first-rate  opportunity,  and  they  inci-eased 
the  entire  route  without  one  single  scrap  of  pa[)er  in  the  department 
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to  justify  it,  or  make  it  defensible.  All  that  there  was  in  the  depart- 
ment was  the  request  for  an  increase  on  a  part  of  the  route.  They 
t<x)k  the  part  of  about  seventy-five  miles,  and  they  added  some  eighty 
miles  to  it ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  increase  was  made  by  a  retroac- 
tive order,  passed  in  February  to  take  eliect  in  the  early  part  of  Jan- 
uary, and  payments  were  made  on  it  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  statute 
that  forbids  the  passage  of  any  order  to  take  effect  anterior  to  the  date 
of  its  passage.  Part  of  that  order  they  say  was  excusable,  because  it 
had  been  directed  by  telegram  that  there  should  be  a  multiplication  of 
trips  from  Chama  to  Garland.  All  right.  But  how  about  the  other 
part  of  the  route?  The  other  had  never  been  directed  by  any  telegram 
to  be  increased,  and  yet  in  February  trips  were  added  by  an  order  to 
take  effect  fi-om  January  preceding,  and  payments  were  made  from 
January,  although  the  trips  have  never  been  run.  The  oi)eration  of  the 
order  anterior  to  the  date  of  its  passage  was,  as  I  told  you,  positively 
prohibited  by  an  act  of  Congress,  but  I  have  already  discussed  that,  and 
have  no  dispositiou  to  consume  time  by  useless  repetition. 

Still  worse  remains  behind.  On  what  oaths  were  these  expeditions 
granted  t  Now,  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  these  oaths. 
They  are  the  pious  declarations  on  the  evangels  of  Almighty  God  of  a 
Christian  gentleman,  according  to  the  counsel  on  the  other  side.    Listen : 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Asnstant  P.  if.  General: 

Sik:  The  uumber  of  men  and  animals  necessary  to  carry  the  mail  on  route  38145,  on 
the  present  schedule  and  three  trips  a  week,  is  live  men  and  fifteen  aniniald.     The 
iinmber  necessary  on  a  schedule  of  fifty  hours,  three  times  a  week,  is  twelve  men  and 
forty -two  animals. 
Respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  DORSEY. 
City  OF  Washington, 

County  of  Washington : 

John  W.  Dorsey,  being  duly  sworu^  deposes  and  says  that  the  above  statement  is 
true,  as  he  verily  believes. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26tli  day  of  April,  1879. 

That  was  filed  in  the  Post- Office  Department  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1879.  Now,  on  the  11th  of  March  this  same  John  W.  Dorsey  swears 
that  on  the  present  schedule  the  number  of  men  and  animals  necessary 
to  carry  the  mail  on  this  route  is  three  men  and  seven  animals.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  that,  your  honor?  Shall  we  expel  him  from 
the  church!  On  the  11th  of  March,  1879,  he  says  that  the  number  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  mail  on  the  present  schedule,  the  schedule  now  used, 
for  I  am  not  talking  about  the  fiiture,  is  ten,  three  men  and  seven  ani- 
mals. On  the  2Gth  day  of  April  he  swears  that  that  same  number  that 
was  ten  on  the  11th  day  of  March  has  got  to  be  twenty.  Why,  he  is  a 
double  liar.  He  could  not  have  been  mistaken.  This  was  no  specnhir 
tive  thing  as  to  the  future.  It  was  a  statement  as  to  the  present,  and  it 
was  before  Brady,  and  he  knew  it  was  a  lie  when  he  passed  his  fraudu- 
lent order;  or,  if  he  did  not  know  it  was  a  lie,  his  only  escape  is  behind 
stupidity,  and  you  all  know,  gentlemen,,  that  he  is  not  stupid.  But 
another  interesting  fact  was  l)efore  Brady  at  this  time.  What  is  itf 
There  is  a  most  exti*aordinary  thing  that  I  do  not  understand.  Possi- 
bly brother  Henkle  may  explain  it,  or  brother  Wilson,  ot  I  may  think 
over  it  and  get  it  right  by  Monday  morning.  The  oath  that  specitles 
tw^enty  men  and  animals  as  being  used  wa«  filed  on  the  26th  day  of 
April,'  1879. 

The  Court.  That  was  the  same  day  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes.    I  think  perhaps  I  can  explain  this  after  all. 
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<3ertaiiily  I  cau.  One  oath,  gentlemen,  was  made  in  Vermont,  and  the 
other  was  made  in  the  District  of  Cohimbia.  He  had  got  into  a  piirej* 
atmosphjere  down  here,  and  that  accounts  for  it.  Now,  it  was  filed  on 
the  26th,  the  oath  I  am  speaking  about.  Allow  me  to  read  yon  a  letter 
that  inclosed  it: 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
men  and  animals  that  are  required  on  the  route  from  Parrott  City  to  OJo  Caliente,  on 
a  schedule  of  lifty  hours — 

Of  the  oaths  that  I  have  read  to  you,  that  of  the  26th  of  April  is  the 
one  that  speaks  of  fifty  hours.  The  other  is  for  eighty  hours.  It  does 
not  affect  the  matter,  because  he  is  speaking  of  the  present  number — 

three  trips  a  week.  Considering  the  character  of  the  country,  the  niount>ains  to  1>e 
-  crossed  and  the  streams  to  be  forded,  the  time  proposed — Afty  hours — is  equal  to  Beven 
miles  an  hour  on  an  ordinary  road.  It  is  an  extraordinary  undertaking  to  make  thisi 
time,  but  believing  that  the  interests  of  the  public  service,  as  well  as  that  of  the  peo- 
ple— 

I  wish  brother  McSweeny  would  read  this  for  me— 

■  of  this  section  demand  it,  I  win  undertake  it. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  date  of  that  letter!  It  inclosed  an  oath 
made  on  the  26th  day  of  April,  1879,  and  the  letter  is  dated  April  23, 
1879,  and  it  is  marked  filed  April  24, 1879.  Why,  they  must  have  beeu 
doing  this  business  at  Henderson's  room. 

The  Court.  In  regard  to  the  apparent  conflict  between  those  two 
oaths,  may  it  not  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  first  oath  was  made 
in  I'egard  to  the  eighty-hour  schedule? 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  No.  I  will  t^U  you  why.  That  is  the  reason  I  did 
not  read  the  last  part.  The  hours  of  decrease  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  number  used.  The  question  is  how  many  horses  and  carriers  are 
necessary  on  that  schedule  for  three  trips  a  week,  and  that  is  one  propo- 
sition. 

The  CouET.  It  might  be  the  same  number  of  trips,  but  they  might 
have  been  running  on  an  eighty-hour  schedule  when  the  first  oath  was 
made,  and  on  the  26th  of  April,  when  the  second  oath  was  made,  a  fifty- 
hour  schedule.  Were  not  the  two  oaths  made  with  respect  to  diflferent 
schedules! 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  two  oaths  were  made  with  a  view  to  a  reduction 
to  different  hours.  The  first  oath  in  Vermont  was  made  looking  for  a 
reduction  from  one  hundi^ed  and  sixty^eight  hours  to  eighty-four  hours. 

The  Court.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  other  was  made  looking  to  a  reduction  from  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  hours  to  fifty  hours. 

The  Court.  That  explains  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No,  it  does  not. 

The  Court.  Perhaps  not. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Your  honoF  will  recollect  that  you  said  that  as  to  the 
number  of  men  and  animals  it  would  require  upon  any  untried  schedule 
in  the  future,  it  was  speculative;  but  as  to  the  number  it  did  require  at 
present,  there  was  no  speculation  about  it;  that  one  was  a  speculative 
oath  ujion  the  future,  and  the  other  was  as  to  the  present  time* 

The  Court.  That  is  what  you  are  saying  now.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  said  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  You  said  it  at  the  beginning  of  tUe  trial.  Now  here 
is  an  oath  that  says  the  number  of  men  and  animals  necessary  to  carry 
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the  mail  on  route  38145,  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Parrott  City,  three  times 
a  week,  is  three  men  and  seven  animals  on  the  present  schedule,  l^ow 
the  other  says  the  number  of  men  and  animals  necessary  to  carry  the 
mail  on  route  38145  on  the  present  schedule  three  times  a  toeeky  is  five 
men  and  fifteen  animals.  That  is  just  the  same  as  the  other  iu  sub- 
stance. 

The  CouKT.  But  you  have  not  read  it  all. 

Mr.  Mebbiok.  I  know  I  have  not,  but  I  have  read  enough  for  my 
purpose.  I  have  read  enough  to  show  what  he  swore  was  necessary  on 
three  times  a  week  at  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  hours.  He  swears 
iu  one  oath  to  a  total  of  twenty  and  in  the  other  to  a  total  of  ten.  Now 
the  hours  which  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  time  to  are  fifty  in  one  case 
and  eighty  four  in  the  other;  but  there  can  be  no  question  about  its 
taking  the  same  number  to  run  the  mail  on  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
hours. 

The  Court.  If  he  is  swearing  to  present  service  he  must  be  swearing 
to  a  fact. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  He  is  swearing  to  the  present  service. 

Mr.  Keb.  It  was  ninety  hours  after  Garland  was  taken  off. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  Yes,  but  it  is  immaterial  what  it  was.  The  oath  was 
that  it  takes  on  the  present  schedule  ten  men  and  animals^  and  after- 
^  ards  he  swears  that  for  the  same  service  which  in  Vermont  he  said 
would  take  ten  men  and  animals,  that  it  would  take  twenty  men  and 
nn'nnals.  Not  only  that,  but  will  your  honor  tell  me,  as  a  legal  conun- 
<lrum,  how  this  oath,  that  was  not  taken  until  the  26th  day  of  April, 
1879,  got  inside  of  a  letter  written  on  the  23d  of  April,  and  filed  on  the 
24th  of  April  in  the  department!    How  did  it  get  there! 

The  CouBT.  The  letter  was  in  anticipation  of  an  oath  which  he  in- 
tended to  make. 

Mr.  Mebbiok.  But  he  says  he  incloses  it  in  this  letter.  These  are 
things  that  are  interesting.  Your  honor  I  will  have  to  keep  it  to 
think  over.  Here  is  a  letter  written  on  the  23d.  Now  if  it  was  not 
Hied  I  should  say  all  right;  but  it  was  filed.  What  do  you  mean  by 
filing?  It  becomes  a  record  of  Brady's  office.  Here  is  an  oath 
written  three  days  afterward,  sworn  jbo  three  days  afterwards,  and  filed 
three  days  afterwards,  that  purports  to  be  in  this  letter.  If  it  got 
iu  that  letter  it  must  have  got  in  there  by  the  connivance  of  Brady, 
It  was  all  done  in  his  office.  How  that  transaction  was  done  outside 
of  his  office  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  conceive.  It  is  the  birth  of  the 
child  anterior  to  the  birth  of  its  own  mother.  The  babe  came  into  the 
world  first,  and  the  mother  afterwards.  I  cannot  understand  that 
oi>eration.  Now,  they  reduced  the  time  down  to  fifty  hours.  My 
brothers  talk  about  petitions.  They  are  the  barriers  that  protect 
Brady.  They  are  the  things  that  he  sieted  on.  They  are  his  justifica- 
tion. They  are  the  creed  to  which  he  turns  with  Moslem  devotion,  as 
the  Mussulman  turns  to  Mecca  and  bows.  What  were  the  petitions  iu 
this  case!  On  February  24,  1879,  petition  for  three  trips  a  week  and  a 
shorter  sche^lule.  On  April  16,  1879,  five  petitions,  each  saying  three 
trips  a  week  and  a  shorter  schedule.  On  April  2G,  one  petition  asking 
<laily  Rer\ice.  On  May  13,  one  petition  asking  for  daily  service  . 
and' faster  time;  not  one  solitary  word  on  the  face  of  God's  earth 
about  fifty  hours,  a  time  which  he  was  told  by  his  postmasters 
could  not  be  made,  which  nobody  petitioned  for,  and  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  a  single  paper,  except  the  oath  filed  by  the  Christ- 
iiu  gentlemaa  in  the  office  of  the  Christian  officer.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned anywhere  but  in  that  oath  of  John  W.  Dorsey.  His  first 
oath  sworn  to  up  in  Vermont  looked  to  eighty  hours ;  but  that  was  not 
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enough.  The  secoud  oath  looked  to  fifty  hours,  aud  except  that  oatli, 
at  the  time  the  order  was  made,  there  was  not  a  solitary  petition  in  that 
office  looking  to  fitty  hours.  Some  months  alter  the  order  was  made 
jietitions  came  in  to  back  it  uj) ;  but  when  it  was  made  there  was  not  a 
scrap  of  paper,  there  was  not  a  word  of  advice,  there  wa^s  not  an  echo 
of  a  sound  in  Brady's  office  naming  fifty  hours.  No,  sir.  It  was  a  clean, 
clear,  plain,  manifest  abstraction  from  the  Treasury  of  thirty-odd  thou- 
sand dollars  at  the  instigation  of  S.  W.  Dorsey,  and  for  his  benefit  as 
well  as  for  the  benefit  of  his  associates  in  crime. 

At  this  point  (2  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
until  Monday  morning  next,  August  28,  1882,  at  10  o'clock. 


MONDAY,    AUGUST    28,    1882. 

The  court,  met  at  ten  o'clock  and  twenty-five  minutes  a.  m. 
Present,  counsel  for  the  government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Meebick.  With  submission  to  the  court ;  gentlemen  of  the  jury: 
At  the  last  session  of  the  court,  I  devoted  myself  to  the  task  of  show- 
ing you  the  connection  that  S.  W.  Dorsey  had  borne  to  the  transactions 
under  consideration  from  the  time  of  their  original  inception  in  1S77 
down  to  the  time  of  the  finding  of  this  indictment.     I  had  shown  you 
by  the  testimony  of  Boone,  that  it  was  S.  W.  Dorsey  who  called  the 
alleged  conspirators  here  toengage  in  the  criminal  combination,  not  they 
who,  being  combined,  had  invoked  his  pecuniary  aid ;  that  these  conspir- 
ators were  men  of  his  own  selection,  whose  course  in  reference  to  thes^e 
matters  had  been  directed  by  him,  and  had  not  been  a  course  selected 
originallj' by  themselves;  that  whilst  he  declared  to  Boone  that  his 
brother  and  his  brother  in-law  would  be  two  members  of  the  organizii- 
tion,  and  had  indicated  that  Miner  would  be  another,  he  made  to  Boone 
the  significant  statement  that  possibly  it  might  not  be  Miner,  but  that 
if  not  Miner  it  would  be  some  friend  of  his,  namely,  a  friend  of  S.  W» 
Dorsey's.    I  regard  that  statement  as  very  significant,  and  as  a  very 
important  piece  of  evidence,  as  showing  that  he  w^as  the  artist  who  wa^^ 
putting  together  this  criminal  mbsaic  of  character  and  men,  and  that 
whether  it  would  be  Miner  or  not  was  a  question  that  he  would  deter- 
mine, and  if  not  Miner  it  would  be  one  of  his  own  personal  friends  to  do 
the  office  of  friendship  for  him  in  the  associati(m  in  which  he  was  to 
place  him.    1  had  then  followed  S.  W.  Dorsey  through  his  connection 
with  the  Ojo  Caliente  route,  showing  that  from  the  beginning,  as  far 
back  as  1878,  whilst  still  in  the  Senate,  he  took  a  profound  interest  in 
the  profitable  character  of  that  route  and  exercised  his  influence  in 
getting  that  route  improved  in  the  elements  that  would  secure  lucrative 
return ;  and  1  traced  him  down  to  the  end,  showing  you  the  corruption 
which  characterized  that  route,  of  which  corruption  he  became  the 
beneficiary.    Now,  1  shall  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  or  to  go  over 
other  routes  in  this  case.    £x  uno  disce  omnes.    From  this  route  tliat 
I  have  explained  to  you,  you  may  judge  of  all  under  the  light  thi-owu 
upon  them  by  my  learned  brothers  who  have  preceded  me  in  explaining? 
to  you  the  testimony  that  has  been  i>resented  for  your  consideration. 
All  the  others  are  like  unto  this ;  all  the  others  are  characterized  by  the 
same  frauds,  initiated  in  the  same  criminal  purposes,  and  conducted 
through  their  various  stages  by  the  same  infinite  variety  of  criminal 
conduct]  by  petitions  some  of  which  were  forged;  by  petitions  wheie 
whole  sheets  of  names  from  a  distant  and  remote  State  or  Territory 
were  pasted  om  the  paper  containing  the  list  of  names  of  residents  in 
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the   Territory  through  which  the  route  ran;  by  affidavit*  Uiat  are  so 
manifestly  untrue  on  their  fac^e  that  no  man  of  ordinary  capacity  could 
for  a  single  instant  give  them  faith  or  credit;  and  that  through  these 
instrumentalities  routes  which  had  been  let  originally  at  a  moderate 
price  grew  to  be  the  source  of  immense  income,  in  which  income  S.  W. 
I>orsey  participated,  and  that  S.  W.  Dorsey's  name  figured  as  the  ben- 
<?lieiary  in  receiving  the  money  and  in  receiving  the  drafts  upon  which 
the  money  was  pai<l.     Before  I  pass  to  the  next  point  let  me  say  to  you 
that  whilst  the  testimony  of  Boone,  as  enlightened  sul>se<iuently  by  the 
testimony  of  Kerdell,  which  I  shall  come  to  by  and  by,  shows  the  time 
in  and  al>out  when  this  conspiracy  was  organized,  the  precise  period  of 
its  organization  is  an  entirely  immaterial  question.    It  may  have  grown 
lip  as  things  grow  i\p  and  not  have  come  into  perfect  and  full  being  in 
rt*sponse  to  the  first  wishes  and  purposes  of  its  organizers.    All  things 
gcrovv  and  all  things  develop;  and  progressive  development  is  in  this 
world  in  reference  to  crimmal  acts,  as  well  a«  all  other  transactions,  a 
universal  law.    This  conspiracy  originally  conceived,  possibly  in  the  pur- 
poses of  a  useful  and  innocent  partnership,  soon  developed  into  a  guilty 
combination.     Now,  it  may  be  asked,  and  will  be,  and  it  has  been  along 
through  this  trial,  among  the  many  frivolous  questions  emphasized  into 
apparent  importance,  when  was  this  conspiracy  organized!    It  is  imma- 
terial.   It  may  have  grown  from  day  to  day  and  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
vided it  was  in  existence  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1879.    That  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  purposes  of  this  case.    If  it  was  in  existence  then  in  any  of 
of  its  parts  it  is  immaterial  at  what  time  it  was  formed.    The  precise 
l>eriod  of  its  formation  may  be  in  this,  as  in  all  conspiracies,  a  ques- 
tion impovssible  to  establish,  lor  as  the  law  books  tell  you — you  have 
heard  me  read  them  to  tlie  court — conspiracies  are  formed  and  organ- 
ized  in  the  dark,  proved  by  outside  and  circumstantial  testimony,  and 
you  can  never  get  at  the  facts  directly  and  by  direct  proof  unless  some 
one  in  the  combination  chooses  to  come  out  and  disclose  them.    In  de- 
termining the  facts  there  are  many  in  reference  to  which  we  can  never 
reach  a  precise  conclusion  except  by  deduction  from  the  circumstances ; 
but  I  want  now  to  impress  upon  you  that  the  precise  date  of  its  forma- 
tion is  utterly  immaterial.     You  must  judge  whether  it  existed  or  not 
by  the  circumstances  surrounding  it  as  shown  by  Boone,  and  then  by 
the  more  important  circumstances  that  sabsequently  transpired  when 
the  conspirators  put  in  operation  the  instrnmentalities  through  which 
the  conspiracy  was  to  defraud  the  United  States.     Men  do  not  inter- 
lace their  conduct  one  with  another,  they  do  not  co-operate  one  with 
another  in  the  i>erformance  of  coordinate  parts  of  a  single  act,  which 
co-ordinate  parts  are  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  act,  and  which 
act  is  necessary  to  the  ultimate  development  of  a  purpose  for  their 
mutual  benefit,  without  being  in  mental  harmony  and  mental  combina- 
tion a«  to  what  they  do.    Accidental  circumstances  seldom  transpire  to 
CO  operate  with  each  other  to  produce  practical  results.    The  human 
mind  designs  its  schemes  as  the  manufacturer  designs  the  watch. 
Take  a  watch  tor  illustration.    Look  at  its  wheels.    Open  the  watch, 
examine  it,  and  you  find  it  pursuing  a  regular  course,  following  the  son 
in  his  circuit,  wheel  interlacing  with  wheel,  wheel  interlocking  with 
wheel,  each  turning  the  other,  all  moved  by  a  mainspring,  producing 
the  common  result  of  recording  the  circuit  of  the  father  of  the  day.    So 
in  a  conspiracy,  act  interlocks  with  act,  wheel  moves  with  wheel,  and 
the  whole  machinery  systematically  operates  to  produce  the  common 
result  designed  by  it«  organizer  in  obedience  to  some  main«^nri»iir  of 
action,  which  in  this  conspiracy  was  self  gain  through  the  robbery  of 
the  public  Treasury.  • 
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Now,  gentleineD,  I  will  make  one  further  remark  in  this  oounectiou 
before  I  come  to  discuss  the  mutual  aid,  and  show  you  how  these  wheels 
interlock,  and  that  is  to  again  complain  of  the  effort  of  the  other  side 
to  keep  out  the  light  and  preserve  the  darkness.    My  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished brother  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McSweeny],  for  whose  ability  and 
personal  character  I  entertain  the  highest  respect,  stated  in  his  opening 
to  the  jur>'  that  for  his  client,  S.  W.  Dorsey,  unstained  by  criminality-y 
and  untouched  by  wrong,  everything  should  be  explained  to  your  en- 
tire satisfaction.    Among  other  things  he  said  that  as  to  the  books  of 
S.  W.  Dorsey— you  remember  it,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  worth  while  for  me 
to  read  it,  but  I  can  if  necessarj* — they  should  be  brought  into  court  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  counsel,  and  counsel  should  examine  them  and 
pick  out  what  was  projier  in  the  case  without  disclosing  the  secrets  of 
private  matters,  and  they  should  be  given  to  the  jury.    Where  are  tbese 
books?    When  was  the  promise  redeemed!    Did  the  testimony  in   its 
progress  and  develoi)ment  touch  S.  W.  Dorsey  so  closely  as  to  make 
him  fearful  of  further  disclosures  1    Did  it  come  too  near  home  ?    Woid<l 
the  promised  books  have  explained  some  unexplained  matttrs  in   the 
evidence!     Why  make  the  promise  unless  you  meant  to  keep  it  f      If 
you  meant  to  keep  it,  why  have  you  not  kept  it!     What  has  changed 
your  mind!    I  told  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  on  the  two  days  \%'lien 
I  was  before  you,  on  different  occasions,  that  it  was  manifest  to  yoa, 
as  it  is  to  me,  and  has  been  painfully  manifest  to  you  throughout  the 
case,  that  darkness  was  the  policy  of  the  other  side,  and  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  light  was  the  jiractice  they  had  adopted  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  trial.    Their  deeds  are  evil,  and  they  prefer  the  dark.     I 
do  not  blame  them  that  they  seek  security  in  that  place  alone  where 
securitj'  can   be  found,  namely,  where  they  cannot  be  seen ;  but,  I  do 
blame  them  that  they  gave  promises   of  light,  with  assurance  mitl 
audacity  unsurpassed  in  any  court  of  justice,  and  then  forgot  the  i>roin- 
ise  with  a  facile  oblivion  that  suri)rises  one  at  the  ea^e  with  which  the 
human  mind  can  cast  behind  it  what  it  once  knew. 

Now,  gentleman,  I  have  said  to  you  that  this  conspiracy  in  its  progress^ 
through  its  various  means,  and  by  its  various  devices,  operated  to  the 
common  result  like  the  works  and  wheels  of  a  watch  to  the  comnuni 
result  for  which  the  watch  was  made.    All  right,  says  the  learned  coun- 
sel, but  S.  W.  Dorsey  had  nothing  in  the  world  ^o  do  with  this  thinj>: 
except  to  lend  his  brother  money,  and  to  lend  his  brother-in-law  money* 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  dead  soldiers,  and  living  sol- 
diers, and  lame  soldiers.    We  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.    Why 
are  ihey  lugged  in  here  except  to  introduce  a  false  issue  and  to  se- 
cure sympathy  for  the  protection  of  guilt!    If  there  is  innocence,  talk 
of  facts  and  not  of  flowers  and  soldiers'  graves  and  the  tears  of  sohliers^ 
widows.    Facts,  not  folly,  in  a  court  of  justice!     Let  the  country  re- 
ward the  soldier,  but  let  the  courts  punisli  the  guilty!    They  say  tlmt 
Dorsey  lent  them  money,  and  that  was  all  he  did.     Where  is  the  proof 
that  he  ever  lent  them  a  farthing,  except  that  Vaile  says  he  understoo^l 
he  lent  them  money!"   Whether  he  lent  them  money  or  took  an  iutei^est 
directly  in  himself^ — and  1  presume  you  cannot  doubt  butthat  the  interest 
was  taken  directly  in  himself— it  isquite  immaterial ;  foryou,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  as  practical  business  men,  know  that  it  is  very  often  the  case 
that  the  return  of  an  investment  inade  in  a  doubtful  securitv  is  a  much 
larger  emolument  than  even  a  partnership  in  the  security  in  which  you 
have  made  the  investment ;  and  if  S.  W.  Dorsey  loaned  these  men  money 
to  help  them  in  this  transaction,  he  is  as  much  a  conspirator  as  they 
are,  and  as  deeply  imbued  with  criminality  as  they  are.    It  is  imma- 
terial whether'he  bought  out  and  out,  or  invested  as  a  lender.    It  is  evi- 
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4lent  from  the  testimony  that  he  took  the  routes,  collected  the  money, 
and  pnt  the  money  in  his  pocket,  money  which  was  the  proceeds  of 
tlie  perjuries  and  the  forgeries  which  liave  been  explained  and  proved 
to  you.  But  they  answer  that  in  1879^  on  the  Ist  day  of  April,  there 
\ras  this  division  of  which  I  have  spoken,  a  division  of  this  apple,  rot- 
ten as  the  learned  counsel  said  it  was,  and  rotten  as  I  believe  it  to  be 
l>y  the  virus  of  criminal  iniquity,  and  that  he  took  his  part  of  it  and 
thenceforth  had  nothing  to  do  with  tiie  others.  Now,  as  the  court  has 
said,  and  as  the  court  will  say  to  you,  the  apple,  divide  it  as  much  as 
you  please,  is  the  same  apple  still.  You  cannot^shake  off  the  criminal- 
itv  by  anv  such  device.  But  what  followed  after  this  division!  Were 
the  respective  distributees  independent  of  one  another!  Now  let  us 
.^ee,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  whether  they  were  or  not.  The  routes 
which  are  said  by  Vaile  to  have  been  taken  by  Vaile  and  Miner  are  as 
follows:  Vermillion  to  Sioux  Falls,  Kearney  to  Kent,  Bismarck  to 
Tongue  Kiver,  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City,  Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDer- 
iiiitt,  and  Julian  to  Colton.  Those  are  the  routes  that  passed  to  Vaile 
and  that  passed  to  Miner,  and  which  routes  constituted  the  copartner- 
shii>  fund  between  Vaile  and  Miner,  as  Vaile  represents  it.  All  the 
other  routes  then  passed,  as  Vaile  ^aid,  to  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  for  Peck 
and  John  \V.  Dorsey.  Of  the  six  that  passed  to  Vaile  and  Miner  there 
were  four  upon  which  Peck  was  the  original  contractor,  one  upon  which 
Miner  was  contractor,  and  one  upon  which  Peck  was  contractor. 
They  then  and  there  agreed,  according  to  Vaile,  on  the  1st  day  of 
April,  that  they  should  become  the  property  of  Vaile  and  Miner. 
Now  l)ear  in  mind  that  if  this  be  true  Vaile  and  Miner  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  routes  that  went  to  S.  W.  Dorsey,  and  Peck, 
and  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  routes 
that  came  to  Vaile  and  Miner.  As  my  brother  IlenUle  seemed  a 
little  restless  and  anxious  for  something  upon  which  his  intellect 
fould  feed,  on  Friday  I  furnished  him  with  two  of  the  cases  to  w  hich 
I  will  now  refer.  On  route  38140,  from  Trinidad  to  Madison,  on  May 
UK  1879,  Miner  sends  petitions  to  Brady  asking  for  an  increase  of 
service.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1879,  Miner  sends  petitions  asking 
for  an  increase  of  service  on  a  route  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do, 
and  which  in  the  distribution  had  passed  to  S.  W.  Dorsey,  Peck,  and 
John  W.  Dorsey;  with  which  Miner  had  no  more  to  do  than  you  or  I. 
Why  had  he  crossed  over  f  Why  did  he  go  to  the  other  side  !  Simply 
in  obedience  to  the  obligations  of  the  conspiracy,  to  carry  out  its  object, 
for  the  common  benefit,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  who  had  taken 
that  route  with  a  view  to  the  ])rospex3tive  enhancement  of  its  value, 
that  prospective  enhancement  following  as  a  ])art  of  the  consid*  ration 
for  the  transfer  to  Miner  of  the  routes  that  Miner  received  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds.  Again,  on  December  6,  1879,  Miner  writes  to 
withdraw  S.  W.  Dorsey 's  subcontract,  and  Dorsey  signs  with  him. 
What  had  Miner  to  do  with  that!  Again,  he  writes  returning  the  con- 
tracts and  the  subcontracts  on  a  route  in  which  he  had  no  interest.  On 
Apiil  18, 1879,  Miner  makes  the  oath  on  route  38135,  from  Saint  Chares 
to  Oreenhorn.  What  had  he  to  do  with  the  Greenhorn  and  SaintCharles 
that  he  should  undertake  to  make  the  oath  upon  it,  if  on  April  1, 1879, 
Greenhorn  to  Saint  Charles  had  passed  to  S.  W,  Dorsey,  Peck,  and  John 
W.  Dorsey!  Why  slnmld  he  cross  over!  Well,  gentlemen,  it  seems 
that  although  the^^  claim  the  instrument  is  broken,  its  wheels,  though 
torn  apart,  search  each  other  out,  and  by  mutual  attachment  come  to- 
gether; and  the  watch,  though  scattered  over  the  country,  is  reunited  in 
its  respective  parts,  and  they  all  beat  time  to  the  mandates  and  designs 
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of  the  original  conspiracy.    The  following  is  the  oath  to  which  I  re- 
ferred : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jpril  17,  187^. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Second  Aanstani  Postmaster-General : 

The  number  of  men  and  animals  necessary  to  carry  the  mail  on  route  38135  three 
times  a  week  on  the  present  scbeclnle  is  one  man  and  one  animal.    The  number  uece^s- 
sary  to  carry  the  mail  three  times  a  week  on  a  reduced  schedule  of  seven  hours  is  two 
men  and  four  animals. 
Respectfully, 

JOHN  R.  MINER. 
District  of  Columbia, 

County  of  Washington : 

Personally  appeared  before  me  the  above  John  R.  Miner,  and  made  oath  to  the  above 
statement  the  17th  day  of  April,  lb79. 

W.  F.  KELLOGG, 

Notarj/  J'ubHc. 

What  had  Miuer  to  do  with  that  route!  They  tell  you  that  the  eon- 
tractor  must  make  the  oath.  No ;  the  subcoutractor  may  make  it,  and 
John  W.  Dorsey  makes  two  oaths  on  a  route  here  with  which  he  had 
nothing  to  do  either  as  contractor  or  subcontractor.  Brady  must  have 
known  the  fact,  for  Brewer  had  called  Brady's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Vaile  was  ouly  subcontractor  when  one  of  his  oaths  for  expedition  waj* 
filed.  But  here  Miner  goes  forward  and  makes  that  oath.  Now,  I  will 
not  comment  upon  the  falsehood  of  the  oath.  That  ha«  been  show^n  to 
you  already.  What  was  the  consequence  of  that  oath  of  Miner's  on  a 
route  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  made  April  3, 1879,  and  filed 
April  18,  1879?  Miner  makes  the  oath.  On  June  26,  1879,  the  time 
was  reduced  from  twelve  houra  to  seven,  at  a  cost  of  $2,630.40,  the 
original  cost  of  the  route  being  $548.  By  the  difference  between  two 
thousand 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  was  reduced  from  sixteen. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Keduced  from  sixteen  hours  ? 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Then  my  twelve  hours  is  an  error  ? 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  have  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  immaterial.  Say  sixteen.  Reduced  from  sixteen 
hours  to  seven.  That  is  immaterial.  For  the  reduction,  whatever  it 
was,  $2,630.40  was  paid.  The  original  cost  had  been  $548.  By  the 
difference,  then,  between  $548  and  $2,630.40  Miner  benefited  the  par- 
ties having  the  route,  with  whom  he  had  no  longer  any  interest,  if  their 
theory  be  true. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  say  in  this  connection,  that  even  if  it  be  true  that 
on  the  1st  day  of  April  this  distribution  took  place,  and  that  distribu- 
tion should  be  an  obstructive  feature  in  the  ca«e  for  the  government, 
when  Miner  went  over  and  made  tliat  oath  he  re-established  and  re- 
newe<l  the  conspira<5y,  and  the  other  side,  by  accepting  the  oath,  co-op- 
erated in  the  re-establishment  and  renewal  of  that  conspiracy. 

It  also  aj)pears  that  Peck  made  an  oath  February  1,  1879,  on  route 
34149,  Kearney  to  Kent.  What  had  Peck  to  do  with  Kearney  to  Kent  ? 
Kearney  to  Kent  went  to  Vaile  and  Miner.  Now,  when  Peck  made 
that  oath  February  1,  1879,  he  was  interested  in  it,  for  Kearney  to 
Kent  was  then  part  of  the  common  stock  undistributed.  Tliat  oath 
was  filed  on  the  3d  day  of  April,  1879.  By  whom  and  for  whose  bene- 
fit? By  Vaile  and  Miner.  That  oath,  so  made  whilst  the  conspiracy 
was  flagrant,  was  filed  April  3.  What  is  the  consequence!  July  12, 
1879,  the  route  was  reduced  to  thirteen  hours  at  a  cost  of  $2,200, 
and  one  trip  was  added  at  a  cost  of  $1,122.41 ;  the  original  cost  was  $868. 
By  an  oath  then  made  by  Peck  in  February,  1879,  in  respect  of  a  route 
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-which  passed  to  Vaile  and  Miner  on  the  1st  of  April,  1879,  Vaile  and 
^liner  tiling  the  oath  on  the  3d  of  April,  derived  a  benefit  of  some  three 
or  four  thonsand  dollars  by  an  increase  of  pay  on  that  route.  Was  not 
that  a  renewal  of  the  conspiracy  ?  That  oath  has  been  before  you,  and 
you  have  seen  its  character  and  been  taught  how  to  regard  it. 

Again,  Peck  made  an  oath  December  30, 1878,  on  route  46132,  Julian 
to  C?olton.  Julian  to  Coltou  was  another  of  the  routes  of  Vaile  and 
^liner,  parsing  to  them  in  the  distribution.  The  oath  was  made  back 
ill  December  by  Peck.  It  was  filed  April  11, 1879,  after  the  distribution. 
iXow,  thi»,  filing  of  the  false  oath,  as  well  as  the  making  of  it,  is  com- 
plained of  in  the  indictment.  What  was  the  result  of  that  oath  ?  On 
J^uue  24  two  trips  were  added  at  $2,376,  and  the  time  was  reduced  to 
twenty-six  hours  at  $5,346.  The  original  cost  was  $1,188,  and  $7,722 
was  added  to  this  original  cost  for  the  benefit  of  Vaile  and  Miner  on  an 
oath  of  Peck  made  in  December,  1878,  and  tiled  by  Vaile  and  Miner 
A]ml  11,  1879.  Hence  it  wa«,  your  honor  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
that  I  said  that  this  distribution,  if  distribution  there  w^as,  was  a  distri- 
bution not  only  of  the  plunder  they  had  already  realized,  but  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  burglars'  tools  with  a  view  to  the  reifilization  of  further 
l>lunder.  Why  did  they  have  to  distribute  the  burglars'  tools!  These 
tools  were  made  whilst  the  couvspiracy  was  hot.  When  they  came  to 
di^ide  u^)  the  routes,  as  each  tool  fitted  the  particular  door  that  was  to 
have  been  burglariously  broken  open  to  get  at  the  Treasury,  whoever 
in  the  distribution  had  a  particular  door  assigned  to  him  necessarily 
bad  to  have  the  key,  and  as  Miner  had  the  door  to  route  46132,  he 
bad  to  have  the  key  that  Peck  forged  in  1878,  and  then  when  he  reaches 
the  door  he  turns  Peck's  key  and  opens  the  door  given  to  him  bur- 
glariously to  enter,  and  thereby  plunders  the  United  States.  Was  not 
the  conspiracy  flagrant  when  he  put  a  key  in  that  door — the  key  made 
months  and  years  before  by  Peck  I  Gentlemen,  the  position  is  too  pal- 
pable to  justify  discussion,  and  unless  the  other  side  can  bring  forward 
some  more  rational  and  plausible  condition  of  things  for  these  parties  or 
for  S.  W.  Dorsey,  to  excuse  their  conduct,  than  that  this  plunder  was  di- 
vided on  the  1st  of  April,  and  therefore  the  iniquity  cease<l  whilst  crime 
was  still  going  on,  they  had  better  at  once  take  the  verdict  and  plead 
for  mercy. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  leaving  the  record  evidence,  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  oral  testimony  affecting  the  subject  of  a 
conspiracy  as  given  by  Wa'sh,  by  Buell,  by  Clayton,  and  James,  and 
MacVeagh.  I  number  Buell  among  the  other  witnesses  for  the  reason 
that,  although  we  desire  to  appropriate  nothing  that  belongs  to  the 
other  side,  Buell,  in  the  course  of  his  cross-examination,  so  damaged 
the  '•efense  by  the  disclosure  of  some  of  Brady's  secrets  that  he  is 
probably  a  usefnl  witness  on  the  side  of  the  government.  The  truth 
was  certainly  wrung  from  him  with  some  difficulty.  Cross  examination 
is  a  very  hard  ordeal  to  pass  through  with  a  court  that  desires  the  facts 
to  go  to  the  jury  and  counsel  disposed  to  wring  them  from  a  reluctant 
witness,  and  we  had  to  get  at  the  secret  he  earnestly  desired  to  keep 
from  disclosure.  • 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  propose  to  show  to  you  that  Mr.  Walsh  is  con- 
firmed in  his  statf'ment  by  the  record  and  confirmed  by  Rerdell  by  state- 
ments made  at  different  times  and  remote  periods  in  relation  to  facts 
about  which  neither  could  have  compared  notes,  and  that  they  mutu- 
ally confirmed  each  other;  and  1  }»ropo8e  to  show  you  that  lierdell  is 
confirmed  by  the  record,  and  I  propose  to  show  that  Buell  confirms  and 
does  not  confront  and  contradict  Walsh,  and  that  the  three  combined 
establish  facts  which  are  so  important  and  material  that  without  the  ex- 
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istence  of  a  single  record  in  the  case  this  jury  would  be  compelled,  to 
find  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  the  defendants. 

Now,  my  learned  brothers  have  thought  proper  to  assail  Walsh  not 
only  in  court,  but  out  of  court,  and  the  terms  which  they  have  a]>pliecl 
to  him  in  court  seem  but  pale  reflections  of  the  vigorous  denunciations 
and  billingsgate  that  are  found  in  the  press  of  Mr.  Brady.  Perjurer,  liar, 
scoundrel,  and  all  sort^  of  anathemas  are  denounced  against  him,  yet 
not  one  particle  of  i)roof  is  introduced,  when  tUej'  could  get  the  [iroof 
if  it  existed,  to  contradict  his  statement.     . 

I  will  take  up  Mr.  Walsh  first.  You  remember,  gentlemen,  with  i>er- 
fect  distinctness,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  statement  of  his  interview  with 
Brady  on  the  28th  day  of  December,  1880,  and  their  first  attack  on 
Walsh  was  that  Brady  was  not  here  in  the  city  on  that  day.  Gentle- 
men, there  was  na  reason  on  the  earth  why  \^  alsh  should  kx-ate 
that  interview  on  the  28th  day  of  December,  1880.  There  was  nothing- 
peculiar  about  that  day,  and  what  liaj)[)eiie<l  on  that  day  relativi*  to 
other  days,  and  what  happened  on  other  days  that  made  it  all  impor- 
tant that  the  interview  should  take  place  on  the  8th  day  of  Decern  bo r, 
1880.  Walsh  might  therefore  very  well  say,  '*  It  was  on  the  28th  <lay 
of  December,  or  thereabouts,  I  do  not  recollect  which,"  and  wherever  a 
man  is  making  up  a  story  you  all  know  that  he  seeks  to  leave  hiuiselt" 
as  mudi  latitude  as  will  guard  against  i)ossib!e  detection.  If  a  man 
has  never  had  an  interview  with  another  man  he  will  not,  if  deteruiined 
to  swear  falsely  that  he  has  had  such  interview,  fix  it  any  particularly 
sjiecificd  time.  Again.  If  he  does  assume  to  locate  it  on  a  specitic  <lay, 
at  a  specific  ])lace,  he  will,  before  telling  his  story,  definitely  ascertain 
beyond  possible  doubt  tliat  the  man  \\  ith  whoiu  he  had  the  int«uview 
was  at  that  place  on  that  day.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  he  will  say,  ^*  I 
had  an  interview  with  him  on  that  day,  or  1  think  about  that  day,  really 
I  can't  remember  the  date.  It  might  have  been  some  other  day.  There 
is  nothing  particular  to  fix  it  in  my  mind.  I  had  a  note  without  a  date, 
but  there  is  nothing  particular" 

The  CouKT.  [Interposing.]  Does  not  that  note  say  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, without  stating  the  year  f 

Mr.  Meerick.  I  think  it  does.  The  memorandum  he  made  on  the 
back  I  speak  of. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  note 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interposing.  J  The  note  was  dated  the  28th  of  December. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  right.  It  may  have  been  the  28th  day  of  I>e- 
cember  of  the  year  before  just  as  well— just  as  well.  Would  he  have 
brought  that  into  court  hacl  he  been  disposed  to  lie  !  I  will  bring  it 
down  closer  directly.  Would  he  have  brought  it  into  court  had  be 
been  lying  f  No ;  unquestionably  not.  They  say  Brady  was  not  here 
on  tlie  28th,  and  they  fling  out  their  banner  and  gather  under  it  with 
much  rejoicing,  and  read  a  letter — two,  three,  four — from  French,  of  the 
28th  of  December,  signing  himself  Acting  Second  Assistant  Postnmster- 
General  on  that  day.  They  put  him  on  the  stand  and  they  make  him 
swear  that  never  did  he  act  as  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
when  Brady  was  here — never ;  and  then,  that  Brady  was  not  heiv  fn>ni 
a  certain  time  to  a  certain  time,  and  that  he  acted  as  Second  Assistant 
all  the  rime.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  [deferring  to  a  letter  pivsg 
copy-book.]  Here  is  a  letter  of  the  28th  of  December  signed  by  Brady 
in  his  official  capacity.  The  preceding  letters  of  that  day  are  signed 
by  French.  Counsel  say  that  may  be  it  was  the  last  letter  written  on 
that  day  that  was  signed  by  Brady.  That  some  clerk  might  hare  re- 
mained in  his  office  after  regular  hours,  and  that  Brady  signed  the  letter 
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next  morning.  Such  a  thing  might  be  a  remote  possibility.  But  do  you 
think  it  is  likely,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  !  This  letter  stands  here  on  this 
book  dated  the  28th  of  December,  1880,  signed  by  Brady.  \Vhen  was 
that  letter  signed  t  Why  do  you  not  explain  where  Brady  was  if  he  was 
not  here!  1  know  the  burden  of  proof  does  not  shift  in  a  criminal  case 
onlinarily,  but  all  the  laws  on  e^rth,  common  or  Congressional,  cannot 
stop  the  operations  of  the  human  mind.  It  will  reason.  You  can  no 
more  make  a  greenback  ecjual  to  gold  by  simply  legislating  that  it  shall 
be,  than  you  can  prevent  a  man  from  reasoning  by  passing  a  resolution 
forbidding  him  to  reason.  I  present  you  the  conclusive  proof  that  on 
tlie  28th  of  December,  1880,  Brady  was  in  his  oflBce  discharging  his  official 
duty.  I  present  you  Brady's  declaration  that  he  was  there  on  the  28th. 
Now,  if  Brady  told  a  falsehood  I  cannot  help  it.  He  is  bound  by  his 
declaration.  His  declaration  is,  that  -'on  the  28th  day  of  December  I 
was  in  my  office  discharging  the  duties  of  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
CJtMieral."  Not  only  that,  gentlemen,  but  Mr.  French  saying  he  never 
did  act  as  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  during  the  day  when 
Mr.  Brady  was  there,  is  met  by  two  letters  of  the  27th,  when  French 
seemed  to  have  acted  as  well  as  Brady.  December  27  there  is  a  letter 
signed  by  Brady;  December  27  there  is  a  letter  signed  by  French; 
December  27  there  is  another  letter  signed  by  French,  and  another 
sifjned  by  French,  and  another  by  French.  Then  you  see,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  that  Mr.  French  is  laboring  under  a  very  great  error,  and 
that  his  extreme  solicitude  in  behalf  of  his  former  official  <*()iiipanion 
has  Icil  him  to  put  in  the  solemn  shape  of  an  oath  that  which  he  should 
never  have  allowed  to  pass  his  lips.  That  Mr.  French  and  Bra<ly  acted 
both  on  the  27th  and  28th  is  proved  conclusively  by  tliis  letter-bo<»k 
[indicating]. 

Now,  Mr.  Walsh  states  the  relations  between  hiniself  and  Brady, 
and  that  he  was  lending  Brady  money  from  time  to  time,  sometimes 
taking  notes  and  sometimes  not,  and  why  this  peculiar  relation  ex- 
isted 1  will  ex])lain  to  you  hereafter.  My  brother  makes  a  point  of  the 
fact  that  Walsh  had  made  a  mistake  in  his  account,  and  that  he  had 
presented  Mr.  Hine  with  an  account  stating  among  its  items  an  item 
of  $1,200,  when  it  should  have  been  $12,000.  Here  was  Mr.  Hine's 
own  letter  saying  that  the  amount  of  this  item  for  which  he  was  di- 
rected to  bring  suit  against  Brady  was  $12,000  and  not  $1,200.  A  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Hine  to  Mr.  Walsh,  specifying  the  items  upon  which,  as 
Walsh's  counsel,  he  had  brought  suit,  says  that  this  $1,200  should  be 
$12,000.  Now,  he  was  lending  money  to  Brady  from  time  to  time,  and 
among  other  sums  loaned  was  the  sum  of  $13,500  handed  to  him  on  the 
12ih  of  April,  1880,  at  the  banking  house  ot  Hatch  &  Foote.  Now,  gen* 
tlemen,  pay  attention  to  this.  Brady  had  written  or  telegraphed  to 
W^alsh,  he  says,  to  deposit  the  amount  of  $10,000  as  a  credit  with  Hatch 
&  Foote,  but  he  did  not  make  the  deposit.  He  waited  until  Bra<ly  came 
to  New  York  and  then  lent  him  $13,500  in  the  office  of  Hatch  &  Foote. 
He  took  a  note,  and  by  referring  to  his  check  he  fixes  the  date  of  payment 
in  Hatch  &  Foote's  as  April  12, 1880.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  know  that 
no  banker  will  allow  any  individual  to  look  at  the  private  account 
of  any  other  person.  Henry  W.  Ragley,  the  bookkeeper  of  tliat  bank- 
ing house,  was  summoned  and  testified  that  on  that  very  day,  April  12, 
1880,  Brady  deposited  to  his  credit  810,000,  the  entry  being  marked  <?. 
What  does  that  mean — check  or  cash  ?  It  means  cash,  or  check  and 
cash.  On  that  very  day,  the  12th  day  of  April,  1880,  when  Walsh  says 
he  handed  him  that  money  in  the  office  of  Hatch  &  Foote,  Brady  de- 
posits $10,000  to  his,  Brady's,  credit,  and  Walsh  has  told  you*^  that 
Brady  telegraphed  him  to  deposit  that  amount  to  his  credit,  but  he  did 
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uot  make  the  deposit,  for  reasons  which  he  explained  to  tlie  Rati^faction 
of  any  reasonable  man.  Ue  waited  till  Brady  came  on  and  lianded  him 
the  money,  aid  on  the  very  day  Brady  fjot  the  money  Brady  made  the 
dei)Osit.  Now,  grentlemen  of  the  jury,  it*  Brady  did  not  get  that  $  10,(MH) 
from  Walsli^  where  did  he  get  it  f  If  he  did  not  get  that  <  10,000  that 
he  deposited  on  tliat  day  with  Hatch  &  Foote  from  Walsh,  from  whom 
did  he  get  it  f  Why  hiw  he  not  jiroved  whence  it  came  f  He  was  ou  a 
salary  of  $3,500  a  year.  A  man  on  a  salary  of  83,500  a  year,  if  he  gets 
a  sum  of  $10,000  in  his  hands  knows  how  he  gets  it  and  from  whom  he 
gets  it.  Xo  man  knew  better  the  importance  to  his  case  of  showing 
where  he  got  that  $10,000  or  $12,000  than  the  gentleman  who  sit*  before 
me.  [Mr.  Wilson.]  No  man  knew  better  than  he  that  to  prove  that 
Brady  got  that  ^10,000  somewhere  else  than  from  Walsh  would  l>e 
actually  and  subst^intially  a  fatal  contradiction  of  Walsh.  Why  did 
you  not  j)rove  it!  No  matter  where  he  got  it.  No  matter  how  he 
got  it.  It  was  of  importance  that  he  should  show  that  he  got  it 
somewhere  else  than  from  Walsh.  Did  he  not  recollect!  Did  this 
gentleman  who  sat  at  the  gate  of  customs,  so  to  speak,  of  the  star  service 
gather  in  so  largely  that  $  iO.OOO  was  a  mere  song  f  Or  was  there  a  power 
of  reproduction  of  the  particular  $3,500  he  got  as  a  salary  that  made  it 
equal  to  twenty-five,  thirty,  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  x>6r  annum  f  No, 
gentlemen ;  he  knew  where  he  got  that  $10,000.  He  knew  the  day  that 
Walsh  testified,  and  he  knows  now  where  he  got  it,  and  if  he  could  have 
proved  that  he  got  it  from  anybody  but  Walsh  he  would  have  proved 
it.  I  respect  the  learning  and  esteem  the  character  of  m3'  brother  ou 
the  other  side.  He  is  too  good  a  lawyer  not  to  have  proved  so  impor- 
tant a  circumstance  if  he  could,  for  if  he  could  have  proved  it  and  did 
not  prove  it,  he  deserves  to  be  dismissed  from  the  bar. 

There  is  another  interesting  fact  about  this  matter,  but  I  will  not  stop 
to  speak  of  it  further  than  to  give  it  passing  notice,  and  that  is  that 
Brady  was  at  this  time  needing  money.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
Congressional  investigation.  He  ha<l  invested  largely  in  the  polite 
literature  of  the  day.  He  had  bought  The  Capital  and  was  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  Critic.  He  was  attending  to  legislation,  and  he  was 
running  post  routes  and  star  routes,  and  doing  a  v^ariety  of  things,  but 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  he  needed  money  need  not  be  discussed, 
for  the  fact  is  not  denied  that  on  that  day  he  got  $10,000  from  some- 
where. 

Now,  Walsh  says  that  Kellogg  gave  him  $15,000  worth  of  Price  drafts 
on  Corpus  Christi  and  San  Antonio  and  a  note  of  Price  for  $5,000,  one- 
half  for  Kellogg  and  one-half  for  Brady,  which  he  collected  and  applied 
as  a  credit  ou  Brady-s  debt.  If  not  true,  why  did  they  not  contradict  it  ? 
Why  did  they  not  call  Kellogg?  Nothing  would  hav^e  given  me  greater 
pleasm'e  than  to  have  seen  Mr.  Kellogg  on  that  stand.  I  would  have 
hailed  him  with  delight.  Why  did  they  not  call  Kellogg,  if  Walsh's 
statement  in  that  regard  is  not  true?  He  was  here.  As  to  the  Corpus 
Christi  and  Indianola  drafts,  why  did  they  not  call  Price!  Price  was 
not  liore.  He  was  at  Saint  Catharine's,  and  they  knetv  long  before  I  did 
tchere  he  was.  The  other  side  knew  long  before  1  did  where  he  was  to  be 
found.  If  he  could  not  be  brought  here  on  a  sithpctna^  why  did  they 
not  send  out  a  commission  to  take  his  testimony  I  There  was  plenty  of 
time ;  there  was  plenty  of  law  for  it,  and  plenty  of  courtesy  on  thepartof  the 
Oovernment  to  acquiesce  in  what  they  might  desire.  But  they  clamor 
that  Walsh  had  no  books,  and  that  a  man  who  keeps  a  small  bank  account 
and  discounts  postal  drafts  and  lends  out  a  little  money  cannot  tell  the 
truth  unless  he  has  books.    Walsh  had  books.    He  did  not  make  en- 
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tries  of  all  these  things  in  his  books.  He  made  entries  of  some,  and  of 
some  he  did  not.  He  told  you  who  his  book-keeper  was,  Ben.  Sheekells, 
now  in  the  War  Department  f  Why  did  they  not  call  hitn  f  Mr.  Totten 
said,  as  if  he  thought  you  would  be  deluded  hy  any  such  thing,  that 
we  ought  to  have  called  him.  Why?  We  need  no  confirmation  of 
Walsh.  He  stands  unimpeached,  and  all  the  billingsgate  they  can 
pour  upon  him  will  never  soil  his  character  or  impair  his  credibility  as 
a  witness.  One  of  the  counsel  even  went  so  far  as  to  s)>eak  of  his  con- 
tradictions  in  the  SpoflPord  case.  It  was  not  in  evidence.  If  he  contra- 
dieted  himself  in  the  Spofford  case,  why  did  they  not  prove  it?  I  tried 
the  Spoftbrd  case  as  counsel  for  Spofford  against  Kellogg.  Walsh  wa^ 
a  witness,  and  1  defy  you  to  find  a  contradiction  in  his  evidence  in  that 
ease.  His  testimony  in  that  case  related  to  transactions  in  New  Or- 
leans; but,  however,  it  was  there  among  the  documents  printed  and  of 
record;  why  did  they  not  bring  it  in? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Will  you  let  me  have  a  copy  of  your  brief? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir;  certainly.  I  will  send  it  to  you  to  day,  and 
if  you  can  find  a  word  in  the  brief  impeaching  Walsh  in  any  way,  I  will 
make  you  a  present  of  anything  you  may  choose  to  demand  that  I  am 
able  to  give.  I  did  not  impeach  him ;  never.  But  if  I  had  wanted  to 
imjieach  him,  I  would  have  been  above  impeaching  him  by  simply  cry- 
ing out  hard  names  at  him;  ^t  least  until  those  names  had  a  just 
foundation  in  the  proof  offered,  and  arose  out  of  it  and  compelled  their 
utterance  by  the  obligation  upon  every  man  to  call  the  thing  by  its  right 
name,  as  I  always  do.  I  think  my  learned  brothers  on  the  other  side 
ought  to  be  the  last  men  to  talk  about  books.  Where  are  Vaile's  books  t 
Keeeiving  half  a  million  a  year !  Treasurer !  Disbursing  half  a  million 
a  year !  No  books !  Grave-yard  principles !  Where  are  Miner's  books  f 
Secretary!  Bound  by  agreement  to  keep  them!  No  books!  Silene^j, 
gentlemen,  about  books !    Do  not  say  books  again ! 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  learned  counsel  would  say  that  Walsh  and  Brady 
had  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  That  Walsh  had  confidential  and 
personal  business  relations  with  Brady,  is  shown  by  a  letter  asking  the 
loan  of  Chattanooga  stock  to  the  amount  of  $25,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  this  case? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  true.  Excuse  me,  sir.  The  letter  is  not  in  the 
case,  but  Mr.  W^ilson  asked  him  about  the  letter  to  fix  the  date,  and  he 
said  he  had  a  letter  from  Brady,  asking  him  to  lend  him  $25,000  worth 
of  Chattanooga  stock,  and  from  that  letter  he  fixed  the  date ;  but  when 
I  offered  the  letter,  your  honor  would  not  allow  the  lettef  to  come  in. 
It  was  objected  to. 

The  Court.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Merkick.  Yes,  there  is. 

The  Court.  Except  his  declaration. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Oh,  no ;  except  his  declaration  and  the  offer  made  in 
court. 

The  Court.  I  understand  that  you  say  his  testimony  is  corroborated 
by  that  letter. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Oh,  no;  by  a  letter. 

The  Court.  There  is  no  proof  of  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  None  except  what  he  says. 

The  Court.  Then  what  he  says  corroborates  what  he  says. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir ;  take  it  in  that  way  if  yon  choose.  What  he 
says  corroborates  what  he  says  about  the  letter.    I  offered  it  and  it  was 
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objected  to  and  ruled  out.  Mr.  Wilson  interrogated  hiin  about  the  let- 
ter. I  will  turn  to  what  he  said.  There  is  no  letter  in  evidence ;  only 
the  date. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  had  no  date. 

Mr.  Mebrigk.  Oh,  yes.    Don't  trouble  yourself.    I  will  get  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  see  how  far  you  will  go. 

Mr.  Mkbbick.  I  am  going  up  to  the  end  of  this  case,  and  to  the 
<lemonstration  from  the  fkcts  of  the  melancholy  and  painful  conclasion 
to  me  that  your  clients  have  been  guilty  of  a  criminal  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States;  and  when  £  am  done  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
sensible  man  will  entertain  a  doubt  upon  the  subject 

Mr.  Uenkle.  It  is  about  time  you  began  it. 

Mr.  Mebbiok.  Now,  your  honor,  as  I  understand  it,  he  undertakes  to 
lix  the  date  by  a  letter  which  he  says  is  from  Brady.  That  much  is  in 
evidence.    The  letter  itself  was  not  admitted.    That  is  settled. 

The  (JouBT.  The  letter,  then,  cannot  corroborate  his  statement. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  One  moment.  The  letter  was  not  admitted.  He 
stated  what  the  letter  was.  Was  that  letter  from  Brady  f  If  it  was 
not,  why  did  you  not  prove  it  f  The  letter  is  not  in  evidence,  but  the 
fact  that  that  was  Brady's  handwriting  is  in  evidence,  for  he  fixed  the 
date  from  that  letter.  The  lett.er  was  identified  as  the  handwriting  of 
Brady,  though  its  contents  could  not  be  read.  Now,  if  that  is  not 
Brady's  letter  why  did  you  not  prove  it  I  Before  I  proceed  further  with 
Walsh,  here  [producing  a  paper]  is  Walsh's  letter  to  Brady  in  Decem- 
ber, 1880,  asking  for  that  original  interview,  and  Brady's  answer  is  writ- 
ten upon  it: 

Will  be  there  at  12.30. 

Do  the  gentlemen  deny  that  that  is  Brady's  writing  I  If  it  is  not 
Bi-ady's  writing,  and  this  communication  was  not  received  by  Brady 
and  sent  back  by  him  with  this  indorsement  upon  it,  why  did  they  not 
prove  it  ?  Walsh  swore  that  that  was  Brady's  handwriting.  They  had 
French  on  the  stand,  who  knows  Brady's  handwriting  perfectly.  Why 
did  they  not  ask  French  if  that  was  Brady's  letter!  There  was  no 
necessity  for  us  to  bolster  Walsh  up;  but  if  they  wanted  to  impeach 
Walsh  they  might  have  called  Uncle  Billy,  the  man,  1  believe,  who 
made  the  fire  in  Sheridan's  room.  Why  did  they  not  call  Sheridan, 
who  might  have  known  something  of  it  f  Why  did  they  not  ask  Adam- 
son  if  he  took  the  note!  They  called  him.  He  was  transferred  from 
the  post-oftice  to  Brady's  paper  and  was  still  his  prot%^.  Walsh  said 
he  sent  the  letter  by  a  page.  French  says  there  never  was  any  other 
l)age.  If  that  is  not  Brady's  handwriting  on  the  back  of  the  letter  why 
did  they  not  prove  it  was  not  Brady's  handwriting f  They  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  page  they  suppose  took  the  letter  was  not  in  Brady'vS 
service  in  the  department  at  the  time,  but  admit  he  got  the  letter  and 
wrote  on  the  back  of  it,  "Will  be  there  at  12.30."  The  material  and 
direct  proof  plainly  within  their  reach,  of  an  all-important  fact,  if  fac; 
it  be,  was  not  brought  forward. 

Now,  they  ask  why  did  not  Walsh  tell  his  counsel  about  the  notes  that 
Brady  had  taken  f  Why  did  Walsh  permit  Brady  to  take  those  notes 
and  carry  them  ottf  It  was  a  strange  transaction  they  say.  It  is  a  trans- 
action that  needs  explanation  I  admit,  and  I  am  i)repared  to  give  an 
explanation.  **  Why,"  says  brother  McS weeny,  with  all  the  Irish  hi 
him  rising,  '^did  he  not  fight  for  his  notes!"  The  reason,  gentlemen, 
was  this :  He  was  in  Brady's  power  and  knew  the  character  of  the  man 
in  wbose  power  he  was.    Walsh  had  at  that  time  a  valuable  contract 
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on  the  Santa  F6  route  in  New  Mexico,  No.  40101.  The  original  cost  at 
^hieh  he  had  taken  that  route  under  processes  that  I  do  not  think  en- 
tirely free  from  trouble,  was  $18,500.  From  $18,500  per  annum  that 
route  was  run  up  to  8135,075;  and  thus  he  stood  with  this  route  at 
#133,975,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  testimony,  and  1  do  not  go  outside  of  it, 
asking*  Brady  to  pay  him  back  the  money  he  had  loaned  to  him.  Brady 
liad  it  in  his  power  to  ruin  him.  Had  Walsh  asserted  his  rights  as 
against  Brady,  Brady  would  have  gone  to  his  office,  and  by  a  scratch  of 
his  pen  Walsh  would  have  been  a  ruined  man.  He  was  completely 
subject  to  Brad>'s  power.  His  financial  life  was  Brady's  breath. 
Knowing  Brady  as  he  did,  knowing  the  official  corruption  that  soiled 
the  .pages  of  his  office,  and  knowing  the  malice  that  instigated  ^me  of 
bis  acts,  the  only  wonder  is  that  Walsh  ever  demanded  his  money  at 
all.  The  only  wonder  is  that  he  did  not  allow  Brady  to  keep  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  when  Brady  took  it  originally,  Brady  believed  it 
was  to  be  treated  as  a  payment  for  his  official  corruption.  But  that  he 
should  not  under  those  circumstances  have  throttled  Brady  is  plain 
«uough.  Brady  tells  him,  "Sell  your  route.  Get  out."  Walsh  deter- 
mines he  will  try  to  sell.  He  knows  tht^re  is  danger  ahead  and  he 
does  try  to  sell.  He  makes  the  effort  after  that  interview,  but  lets  it 
go  along  quietly,  so  far  as  his  personal  relations  with  Brady  are  con- 
cerned and  his  financial  relations  with  him.  Finally,  he  brings  the 
suit  and  does  not  tell  his  counsel  about  those  notes.  Why?  For  the 
dimply  reason  that  if  he  told  his  counsel  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  abstraction  of  the  notes  by  Brady,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
tell  him  all  the  interview  when  Brady  took  the  not^^s,  and  how 
Brady  said  the  notes  were  paid;  and  if  all  the  faets  went  to  the 
public,  there  was  no  hope  of  his  ever  getting  his  money  except 
by  a  judgment,  and  Brady  would  come  into  court  and  swear  the 
case  out  of  court,  as  he  is  now  prepared  to  do  by  the  aid  of  Walsh's 
lawyer.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  hope  had  Walsh  if  he  did  not  tell  about 
the  notes  and  the  manner  in  which  Brady  appropriated  them  f  The 
hope  that  Brady,  when  the  suit  was  brought,  knowing  that  there  was 
an  avalanche  impending  over  him,  might,  in  order  to  prevenr  the  ulti- 
mate trial  of  the  case,  and  Walsh's  public  statement  of  the  tVicts  which 
a  trial  would  necessitate,  i^ay  the  debt  before  the  case  matured  for  trial. 
Would  not  you  have  done  the  same  thing?  And  suppose  Brady  had 
taken  your  notes  under  those  circumstances  and  you  had  used  ail  the 
ordinary  means  of  x)ersuasion,  would  you  not  have  gone  along  by  grad- 
ual stages  of  coercive  processes  and  brought  suit  without  telling  of  the 
scandal  in  the  hope  and  the  expectatioii  that  he  would  pay  the  money  in 
order  to  save  the  ultimate  development  of  the  scandal  f  It  was  the 
wisest  and  best  thing  that  Walsh  could  do  under  all  the  circumstances; 
for  if  the  scandal  was  out  then  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  fight  in  the 
arena  of  the  law.  But  as  long  as  the  scandal  was  not  disclosed  there 
was  the  hope  that  Brady  would  pay  the  debt  to  prevent  disclosure. 

Bnuly  said  to  him  in  that  interview  that  these  petitions  were  mere  mat- 
ters of  form.  Gentlemen,  does  not  the  record  confirm  the  s*  atement  that 
they  were  mere  matters  of  form  f  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  over  them  in 
order  to  show  you  that  on  the  Ojo  Caliente  route  no  petition  asked  for  fifty 
hours,  and  yet  it  was  reduced  to  that  time  f  The  petitions  asked  for  a  dif- 
ferent and  a  longer  time,  and  yet  it  was  reduced  to  fifty  hours  on  the  oath 
of  the  contractor.  On  rout^  351 15,  from  Vermillion  to  Sioux  Falls,  Brady 
writes  to  Bennett  that  the  old  time  cannot  be  restored,  as  it  would  be 
an  injustice  to  the  contractors.  This  was  a  route  where  the  contract  was 
for  the  sum  of  $39:5  originally,  and  it  had  been  increased  to  $6,133,  and 
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where  the  revenue  from  the  oflSces  was  $240.    Petitious  to  restoi-e  the 
old  schedule  and  make  the  time  longer  were  disregarded  utterly  because 
it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  ccmtractor!    Is  it  necessary  lor  me  to  show 
you  that  on  route  38113,  from  Rawlins  to  White  River,  the  petitions  all 
asked  a  reduction  from  one  hundred  and  ei^lit  to  eighty  four  hours, 
and  the  ou\y  paper  on  file  s])eakiug  of  forty-five  hours  was  the  oath  of 
John  W.  Dorsey,  filed  April  20,  1879;   and  that  French  said  in  refer- 
ence to  that  route  that  it  seemed  to  them  at  the  department  that   the 
reduction  was  not  sufficient,  although  it  cost  a  great  dmhmore  money  to 
reduce  it  to  the  time  named  in  the  oath  and  not  to  tlie  time  named  in  the 
petition i     Shall  I  show  you  on  route  41119,  from  Toquerville  to  Adair- 
viile,  that  the  petitions  asked  for  a  reduction  from  sixty  to  tbrty-ei^lit 
hours,  and  thut  by  an  order  of  July  8,  1879,  the  time  was  reduced   to 
thirty-three  hours  on  the  oath  of  John  M.  Peck?    On  the  Eugene  City 
and  Bridge  Creek  route,  No.  44140,  Peck's  oath,  made  on  the  22d  of 
January,  1879,  specified  fifty  hours  instead  of  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
and  was  filed  May  24,  1879,  and  an  order  was  made  on  June  20,  1879,, 
for  $1,4^0.10,  which,  with  the  order  for  increasing  the  trips,  made  a  total 
of  $21,460.89,  as  against  an  original  cost  of  $2,408,  and  yet  the  petitions 
asked  for  no  such  reduct  ion  of  time.    The  same  is  true  of  route  No.  '46 1 42^ 
from  Julian  to  Colton,  where  there  were  petitions,  but  the  time  was  in- 
duced according  to  the  oath,  without  regard  to  the  petitions.     Where 
petitions  came  asking  for  a  reduction  of  time  and  an.  increa8e  of  \niy 
that  reduction  was  made  and  that  increase  was  granted;    but  where 
protests  came  from   postmasters  or  petitions  from   citizens  to  take 
oft*  increases  of  speed  or  to  take  off*  trips  and  reduce  the  i)ay    the 
petitions  were  disregarded.     The  whole  course  of  the  office  shows 
that   Brady's  statement  to  Walsh  that  petitions  were  but  a  sbatn, 
and  a  covering  and  a  vail  for  fraud  was  perfectly  true.    The  record 
therefore  sustains  Walsh's  statement.    That  he  did  make  these  state- 
ments to  Mr.  Walsh  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  suq)rise  by  the 
counsel  upon  the  other  side.     Walsh  and  he  were  in  easy,  intimate, 
pecuniary  relations,  as  is  shown  by  Walsh,  ana  were  dealing  with  the5>e 
mail  routes.    Brady  knew  that  he  had  Walsh  in  his  power,  and  did  talk 
and  could  talk  to  Walsh  in  a  confidential  and  determined  way.     In  view 
of  the  relative  positions  they  occupied  to  each  other,  itseems  tome  that  the 
course  pursued  by  each  was  entirely  natural.    But,  gentlemen,  there  is 
one  feature  about  this  circumstance  that  has  excited  my  amazement  and 
indignation,  and  has  excited  a  feeling  within  me  that  has  run,  I  must 
confess,  all  through  what  I  have  done  and  said  since  I  first  heard  the 
utterance  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer,  and  that  is  the  assertion  by  one  of 
the  counsel  for  defendants  that  this  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
hired  Walsh  to  come  and  swear  upon  this  stand.    The  counsel  upon  the 
other  side  have  charged,  one  in  language  harsher  than  the  others  thought 
proper  to  be  used,  that  there  were  fines  to  be  remitted,  and  that  Mr.  Attor- 
nej'-General  MacVeagh  and  Mr.  James  were  ^^  angling  for  Walsh  ^  with 
the  promise  of  remission  of  these  fines.    In  the  name  of  my  country,  I 
throw  back  the  foul  slander  in  the  teeth  of  the  man  that  made  it.    That 
this  nation,  through  MacVeagh  and  James,  or  any  of  the  honorable  men 
who  occupy  the  high  positions  they  occupied,  should  condescend  to  subor- 
nation of  perjury  in  a  criminal  case  is  a  foul  libel  upon  the  country  that 
any  citizen  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  make,  and  for  the  making  of  which 
he  ought,  if  he  has  any  conscience  and  any  sensibility,  to  foi  ever  reproach 
himself,  unless  he  can  prove  the  justice  of  the  accusation.    James  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  may  have  remitted  fines,  or  they  may  not  have  been 
remitted.    I  know  nothing  about  it.    But  it  was  the  discharge  of  a  high 
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execative  duty  ^  and  that  it  wa«  done  for  the  purpose  of  subomatiou  of 
perjury  or  influencing  Walsh  is  a  vile,  false  calumny.  It  was  said  that 
another  officer  of  the  Post-Office  Department  had  participated  in  this 
arrangement  and  manipulated  these  same  designs  and  purposes ;  that 
Mr.  Woodward  had  been  the  toad  sitting  close  to  the  ear  of  Mr.  Walsh, 
seeking  by  his  devilish  arts  to  win  his  favor  to  this  perjury.  Gentle- 
men, there  is  not  a  more  honorable  man  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  than  Mr.  Woodward.  Faithful  to  his  duties  at  all  things,  inde- 
pendent in  fortune,  and  serving  the  country  in  the  office  that  ht^  now 
tills  as  much  from  the  love  ot  country  as  from  any  other  motive,  he  rises 
above  the  plane  of  the  men  who  assail  him,  and  moves  in  an  atmosphere 
whose  purity  would  be  destruction  and  death  to  the  debased  characters 
of  the  men  who  attack  him.  There  is  not  a  more  honorable  man  who 
walks  the  continent  of  America  to-day;  and  that  this  great  government 
should  in  the  trial  of  a  criminal  case  seek  to  influence  a  witness  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  a  conviction  is  an  accusation  so  shocking  that  I 
had  never  supposed  I  should  hear  it  made  in  this  or  any  other  court. 
All  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  wants  is  justice,  and  it 
<lemands  from  you  a  verdict  founded  upon  justice,  and  justice  att^iined 
through  truth,  substantial  truth,  as  developed  in  evidence,  and  untainted 
and  unstained  by  purchase,  fraud,  or  design. 

Now,  gentlemen,  they  attempt  to  rebut  the  testimony  of  Walsh  by  Mr. 
Baell.  Buell  says  that  he  received  no  money  from  Walsh  for  Brady; 
that  Walsh  ])aid  him  a  thousand  dollars  for  services  he  was  to  render 
to  Walsh.  This  is  a  strange  story  that  Buell  has  told,  and  it  deserves 
some  serious  consideration.  Buell  was  the  printing  clerk  of  the  Senate 
at  twenty-one  or  twenty  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  he  states  that 
he  had  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

The  Court.  He  wan  clerk  to  the  Printing  Committee. 

Mr.  Mebkigk.  No,  I  think  not. 

The  CouKT.  Was  he  not  clerk  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Merrick.  No  ;  he  was  clerk  of  the  Senate  under  Mr.  Burch. 
Mr.  Biirch  was  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  Buell  was  printing  clerk 
of  the  Senate  at  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  hundred  dollars  a  year  in 
December,  1879,  and  in  January,  1880 ;  and  he  states  that  in  the  early 
part  of  January,  Mr.  Walsh  asked  him  to  do  some  services  in  connection 
with  the  star-route  investigation,  and  agreed  to  give  him  a  thousHnd 
dollars  for  what  he  was  to  do.  He  says  that  this  conversation  occurrt»d 
after  Walsh's  route  became  the  pivot  of  the  Congressional  investiga- 
tion. Now,  gentlemen,  the  resolution  demanding  that  investigation 
was  offered  in  evidence,  and  will  be  found  in  the  record.  The  inquiry 
arose  out  of  a  message  from  the  Post-Office  Department  informing  Mie 
Congress  of  the  United  States  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  session 
that  there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  $2,000,000  in  the  star  route  funds, 
although,  as  1  explained  to  you  the  other  day,  every  cent  of  money 
that  had  been  asked  for  by  Brady  and  the  Postmaster-General  for  the 
star-rout^  fund  had  been  appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year.  Amazed 
and  surprised  at  this  demand.  Congress  ordered  the  subject  to  be  in- 
vestigated. The  resolution  was  offered  on  the  8th  day  of  January 
and  passed  on  that  day  in  the  House,  and  on  the  12th  day  of  January 
the  committee  convened  and  called  Mr.  Brady  before  it.  Mr.  Black- 
bum,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  told  you  that  it  was 
some  weeks  before  Mr.  Walsh's  route  became  the  subject  of  serious  in- 
quiry. That  would  certainly  run  it  down  into  February-,  and  yet  Buell^ 
who  was  hired«,a8  he  says,  to  manage  the  affair  of  Walsh's  route,  tells 
yon  that  he  was  hired  when  that  route  became  the  subject  of  discussion 
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in  the  committee,  and  not  until  that  time,  and  yet  he  farther  says  tltat 
he  was  hired  in  the  first  days  of  January,  and  the  checks  which. Walsh 
produced,  and  which  he  says  were  used  to  pay  Buell,  are  checks  bearing 
date  the  first  days  of  January. 

Now,  what  are  the  probabilities!  This  was  an  investigation  of  the 
star-rout«  service  generally,  and  of  Brady's  manipulation  of  that  service, 
by  which  Congress  was  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  likely  to  be 
$^,000,000  of  deficiency  in  the  appropriation.  Brady  was  the  man 
against  whom  this  storm  was  directed.  Brady  was  the  man  who  had 
to  fear  the  searching  inquiries  of  Congress.  Brady  was  the  man  who 
was  to  Ik»  interrogated,  and  whose  books  and  actions  were  to  be  over- 
hauled. BueU  says  that  he  met  Brady  for  the  first  time  in  February, 
and  that  by  the  1st  of  March  Brady  had  loaned  him  $10,000  with  which 
to  buy  The  Capital.  I  called  your  attention  the  other  day  to  the  sing^i- 
lar  fact  that  this  acquaintance  should  have  become  so  intimate,  aud 
this  love  so  warm  at  one  single  interview,  that  $10,000  should  be  given 
u[)  as  the  assurance  of  its  earnest  simplicity,  and  its  broad  and  fierce 
heat.  Buell  tells  us  that  the  very  first  time  that  he  saw  Brady  he 
oi)ened  negotiations  for  that  money  and  succeeded  in  getting  it;  and 
for  what  was  it,  and  why  was  it  given  to  him  f  That  The  Capital  might 
be  used  to  shield  and  protect  Brady  against  the  thunders  of  this  inves- 
tigation, and  to  assail  the  men  in  Congress  who  were  assailing  Brady. 
Brady's  interest  therefore  is  apparent  at  once,  and  apparent  in  connec- 
tion with  Buell,  who  come.n  here  as  a  witness  to  swear  for  him,  as  his 
editor  who  libeled  the  court,  the  counsel,  and  the  jury  in  this  prosecu- 
tion. Brady  gives  him  the  $10,000,  and  he  buys  the  stock,  and  Brady 
takes  Buell's  note,  and  subsequently  gives  up  the  note,  and  Brady  takes 
the  stock,  and  he  tells  us  that  Brady  is  to-day  the  owner  of  The  Capital, 
as  he  is  also  of  the  Critic.  Now  these  things  come  from  him  with  great 
reluctance.  It  needed  the  power  and  the  mandatory  direction  of  the 
court  that  he  should  speak,  in  order  to  get  from  him  what  we  did  get. 

Now,  gentlemen,  seeing  the  relation  between  Buell  and  Brady,  as  es- 
tablished on  that  first  interview  and  kept  up  subsequently,  and  seeing 
the  relations  between  Walsh  and  Brady,  which  do  you  believe  of  the 
two,  Buell  or  Walsh  f  Now  Buell  swears  that  he  published  this  card  on 
January  26,  1881  : 

Sunday  mornixg,  June  26,  1881. 

*  eOMEWHAT  PERSONAL. 


^ve^e  after  you,  and  expected  to  secure  your  indictment  and  conviction  on  a  cbarge  of 
being  bribed  while  clei^k  of  the  Senate.  TLey  claim  to  have  checks  or  a  check  in  sup- 
port of  their  charge." 

1  have  heard  that  the  above  statement  ha*!  been  given  out  in  the  form  of  a  runjor 
from  room  59  some  time  ago,  but  have  neverbefore  been  able  to  reduce  it  to  form  surti- 
ciently  tangible  for  notice.  I  have  also  heard  that  Mr  MacVeagh  has  made  a  some- 
what similar  statement  to  the  President. 

I  have  to  say  that  it  is  not  true ;  that  i  nKver  received,  while  printing  clerk 
OK  the  Senate,  any  check  or  checks,  or  any  money,  or  any  other  valuablk 

CONSIDERATION,  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  INFLUENCING  MY  ACTION,  PUBLIC  OR  PRIVATE, 
FROM  ANY  SOURCE  WHATEVER. 

IsTow,  gentlemen,  there  you  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Buell  gives  a  direct 
coutnuliction  to  himself.  But  you  saw  him  on  the  stand,  you  heard 
him  testify,  you  saw  and  appreciated  the  difficulties  I  had  in  getting 
from  him  the  little  I  could  get.    For  instance,  here  are  two  or  three 
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pages  where  I  had  to  follow  him  with  qaestion  after  qneetioii  in  order 
t4>  get  thiA  answer: 

Q.  Where  w  your  Htock  f — A.  It  is  pledged. 

Q.  **Put  up  the  spout,"  is  it  not,  with  Brady  f — A.  Well 

Mr.  ToTTSN.  [Interrupting.]  Now,  your  honor,  wiU  that  dot 

Q.  Was  not  the  whole  stock  put  up  with  General  Brady  at  the  outset  upon  the  con- 
ilit  on  that  he  was  to  furnish  the  requisite  amount  of  money  to  run  tlu'<  machine  f — A. 
All  the  money  that  he  loaued  is  secured  by  stock  as  collateral. 

Q.  Was  it  not  all  put  up  as  collateral  with  him? — A.  As  far  as  I  know,  yes;  I  sup- 
2K>sM^  it  was. 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  it  is  at  last.    Now  we  will  take  a  recess. 

^ow,  gentlemen,  belief  is  not  a  thing  regulated  by  rules  of  law.  There 
^re  artificial  rules  which  tell  ns  that  we  ought  to  attach  a  certain  degree 
of  importance  to  one  piece  of  testimony  and  a  certain  degree  of  impor- 
l^nce  to  another  piece  of  testimony.  But  rules  of  law  cannot  regulate 
belief.  It  is  a  something  which  each  man  obtains  through  a  process — 
through  a  process  of  his  own,  and  of  which  he  himself  may  be  uncon-' 
scious — which  each  man's  mind  adopts  in  reference  to  everything  that 
he  sees  and  observes  in  the  course  of  life ;  and  when  you  see  a  witness 
on  the  stand,  judging  from  what  he  says,  comparing  it  with  other  testi- 
mony that  has  come  to  your  knowledge,  impressed  with  his  manner  either 
favorably  or  unfavorably  by  some  slight  or  significant  circumstance  that 
is  immaterial  almost  in  itself,  by  a  variety  of  things  surrounding  and 
accompanying  the  giving  of  the  evidence,  you  believe  or  you  do  not 
believe,  and  you  maj'  not  always  be  able  satisfactorily  to  "trace  it,  al- 
though.careful  thought  may  enable  you  to  analyze  it. 

Now,  I  submit  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as  between  these  two 
men  on  the  stand;  as  between  the  testimony  they  respectively  give  in 
reference  to  the  various  transactions  of  which  they  speak — Walsh  and 
Buell — in  view  of  the  manner  in  which  they  stand  confirmed  by  other 
evidence  in  the  case,  which  do  you  believe  and  which  do  you  disbelieve  I 
Which  will  you  credit!  Walsh's  testimony,  sustained  as  it  is,  or  BuelPs 
te.stimony,  contradicted  by  himself,  lame  and  halting  through  all  his 
examination,  and  finally  declaring  that  whilst  a  clerk  of  the  Senate  he 
never  received  any  money  at  all  from  anybody  to  control  his  actions ; 
Buell,  who  came  here  as  the  paid  man  of  Brady,  running  two  of  Brady's 
papers,  or  Walsh,  an  independent  man,  whom  Brady  has  injured,  but, 
gentlemen,  whom  the  Government  has  never  specially  benefited  or  hurt. 
Which  of  the  two  will  you  credit  f 

Now,  we  must  go  a  little  further  and  see  which  of  the  two  are  con- 
firmed by  any  of  the  testimony  not  heretofore  discussed  in  this  case. 
1  now  ask  your  attention  for  a  little  while  to  a  piece  of  testimony  that 
has  not  been  often  referred  to — the  testimony  of  Messrs.  MacVeagh, 
James,  and  Clayton.  I  will  say  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  the 
record  coiifinns  Rerdell's  statement  as  made  to  MacVeagh,  and  BerdelPs 
statement  as  made  to  McVeagh  confirms  Walsh's  statement  as  made  on 
the  witness-stand.     Says  MacVeagh,  and  I  must  read  this  to  you: 

He  said  that  the  Postuiaster-General  had  requested  him  to  repeat  to  me  subsfau- 
tinlly  what  he  had  already  told  him,  which  he  said  he  would  proceed  to  do.  He  then 
KJiid  that  his  first  conuection  with  this  matter  was  as  secretary  to  Senator  Dorsey 
while  Senator  Dorsey  was  still  iu  the  Senate ;  that  there  was  what  was  known  or 
what  he  called  the  Dorsey  oomhiuatiou  formed,  of  which  Senator  Dc^ey  was  a  mem- 
ber, with  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  a  man  named  Miner,  and  a  man  named  Peck,  and  a  muu 
iinnied  Boone  for  a  while,  who  afterwards  wa.s  dropped  out  of  it,  and  a  man  named 
Vaile,  i\H  I  remember  it.  He  said  his  first  duty  in  it  was  to  assist  in  the  preparation 
of  the  blank  bids  or  proposals  and  bonds  which  wore  prepared  in  bulk  and  sent  out 
West  to  be  filled  up  in  blank  and  certified. 

Now,  gentlemen,  do  you  believe  that  f  Do  you  believe  in  the  first 
place  that  he  made  that  statement  to  MacVeagh  !    I  think  that  is  not 
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contested  by  counsel  on  the  other  side.  If  he  made  tlie  statement  to 
MacYea^fh,  is  the  statement  true?  Now,  what  motive  had  he  for  mak- 
ing the  statement  to  MacYeagh  if  it  is  not  truef  Counsel  on  the  otbei^ 
side,  condescending  to  smallest  things,  say  that  he  made  this  statement 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  his  father-in-law  a  small  clerk  ship  of  a  thousand 
dollars  or  so;  that  he  made  the  statement  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an 
opinion  about  the  Jennings  matter,  which  was  never  before  MacYeagh 
at  all.  These  gentlemen  who  are  counsel  for  these  men  charged  in  tlii» 
indictment,  and  not  for  Berdell — ^these  other  men — say  that  Rerdell  is 
so  base  a  dog  that  he  would  go  to  the  Attorney-General  .and  deliber- 
ately lie  upon  his  lifetime  associates  and  the  men  who  gave  him  bread 
in  order  to  obtain  a  position  for  his  father-in-law.  They  gave  him  a 
worse  character  than  we  give  him.  They  give  him  a  worse  reputation^ 
a  baser  heait,  a  more  corrupted  nature  than  even  I  would  be  willing  to 
give  him  in  the  discussion  of  these  facts  to  the  jur3\  Now,  is  his  state- 
ment true! 

Boone  tells  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury — and  Mr.  Carpenter  paid  him 
paiticularly  a  very  beautiful  tribute— that  there  was  a  combination 
formed;  that  S.  W.  Dorsey  asked  him  to  his  house,  and  they  there  dis- 
cussed who  should  be  members  of  it,  and  that  the  members  were  Peck^ 
John  W.  Dorsey,  and  Miner,  or  some  other  friend  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  to  l>e 
afterwards  selected,  and  himself,  Boone,  and  that  he,  Boone,  w^as  after- 
wards frozen  out  to  make  way  for  Yaile,  and  that  his  duty  was  to  pre 
pare  these  bids  and  blank  bonds  and  send  them  West  where  they  could 
be  signed  by  the  securities  and  come  back  to  be  used  in  the  department, 
and  that  in  that  work  Berdell  helped  him.  Now,  what  does  Rerdell  say,, 
long  before  Boone  had  ever  opened  his  mouth,  for  Boone,  as  he  toid 
you,  had  done  business  on  grave-yard  principles^  and  on  grave-yard 
principles  the  mouth  of  his  knowledge  had  never  been  opened!  Boone 
tells  you  precisely  the  same  thing  that  Rerdell  does;  for  hearken  ag.  in 
whilst  I  read : 

He  then  said  that  his  first  connection  with  this  matter  was  as  secretary  to  Senator 
Dorsey  while  Senator  Dorsey  was  still  in  the  Senate;  that  there  was  what  was  known 
or  what  he  called  the  Dorsey  combination  formed,  of  which  Senator  Dorsey  was  a- 
member,  with  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  a  man  named  Miner,  and  a  man  named  Peck,  and 
a  man  named  Boone  for  awhile,  who  afterwards  was  dropped  ont  of  it,  and  a  man 
named  Vaile,  as  I  remember  it.  He  said  his  lirst  duty  in  it  was  to  assist  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  blank  bids  or  proposals  and  bonds  which  were  prepared  in  bulk  and 
sent  ont  Webt  to  be  filled  up  in  blank  and  certified. 

Kow,  this  statement  of  Rerdell  is  made  a  year  ago  and  over,  and 
Boone's  testimony  is  given  here  for  the  first  time  in  reference  to  the 
transactions  that  took  place  at  the  inception  of  this  conspiracy,  and  ia 
identical  with  Rerdell's  statement.    Now,  let  us  look  a  little  further : 

He  said  he  did  a  great  deal  of  the  clerical  work,  and  also  of  the  work  of  representa- 
tion at  the  department,  as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  matters. 

Now  listen : 

That  the  plan  was  to  take  them  (the  contracts)  at  much  lower  bids  than  they  were 
worth,  or  than  other  people  would  take  them  at,  and  then  have  them  expedited  and 
the  service  multiplied  by  General  Brady. 

Is  he  not  confirmed  by  the  record!  Does  it  not  appear  from  the  rec- 
ord that  the  members  of  the  combination  took  them  at  lower  bids  than 
anybody  else  would  make?  Does  not  Yaile  say  that  they  were  losing 
contracts,  and  nobody  could  carry  them  on  the  bids  originally  made  f 
Did  not  Vaile  tell  you  that  if  his  contracts  had  been  forfeited  noboily 
would  have  taken  them  at  that  price,  for,  says  he,  "There  is  nobody  iis 
big  a  fool  as  I  am''!    Does  not  the  record  show  you  that  they  were  ex- 
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pedited  and  increased  by  Brady  until  from  being  losing  contracts  they 
became  largely  remunerative  contracts  f  Is  not  Berdell  plainly  telling 
you  what  the  record  now  shows  to  have  been  the  truth f  Has  he  not 
told  you  what  was  the  design  and  the  means,  and  have  you  not  seen  that 
design  and  those  means  carried  out  on  the  face  of  the  records  brought 
here  from  the  Post-Olfice  Department  t 

He  said  that  QcDeral  Brady  was  a  party  to  this  plan. 

And  then  there  comes  a  discussion  as  to  whether  that  is  competent 
or  not,  and  the  court  overrules  the  objection,  stating  that  the  testimony 
is  competent  as  to  Berdell,  but  that  the  confession  under  the  circum- 
•stances  does  not  go  to  Brady.    The  court  says : 

I  think  that  I  was  in  error  when  I  excluded  his  statement  in  regard  to  Brady.  I 
«hall  let  the  whole  story  in  and  instruct  the  jury  that  they  are  to  take  no  part  of  it  as 
binding  upon  anybody  or  as  evidence  against  anybody  except  the  man  himself. 

Then  Mr.  MacVeagh  goes  on : 

And  he  said  that  they  were  assisted  by  the  officers  of  the  department  in  the  Sixth 
Auditor's  office,  mentioning  Mr.  McGrew,  and  Mr.  Lilley,  and  Mr.  Turner.  He  said 
that  these  awards  were  made  upon  the  bids  for  about  one  hundred  routes — 

Precisely  as  Vaile  told  you — 

as  I  understood  him,  in  round  figures,  between  ninety  and  one  hundred. 

Now,  mark,  a  most  extraordinary  statement: 

That  after  Senator  Dorsey  left  the  Senate  there  was  some  subdivision  of  them  (the 
routes)  by  which  he  and  Mr.  Bosler,  of  Pennsylvania,  became  interested  in  some  thirty ; 
that  he  repn^sented  them  before  the  department,  and  that  one  of  the  things  necessary 
for  General  Brady  to  have  wbrb  petitions  in  favor  of  the  increase  of  sbrvicb 
OR  expedition,  and  also  affidavits  of  the  subcontractors  or  contractors 

A5  to  the  requisite  INCREASE  IN  MEN  AND  ANIMALS  THAT  THEY  WOULD  HAVE 
TO   USE  UPON  THESE  ROUTES. 

Now,  remember,  gentlemen,  there  could  be  no  collusion  about  this 
business.  This  is  a  statement  made  long  ago.  Has  it  not  all  turned 
out  to  be  true  f  On  the  other  side  they  claimed  that  there  was  a  division. 
Yaile  on  the  stand  says  that  he  took  40  per  cent.,  Miner  30,  and  S.  W. 
Dorsey  for  Peck  and  John  W.  Dorsey  took  30.  That  is  Vaile's  testi- 
mony,' and  here  says  Berdell  in  this  statement — 

That  after  Senator  Dorset  left  the  Senate  there  was  some  subdivision  of  them  by 
which  hn  and  Mr.  Bosler,  of  Pennsylvania,  became  interested  in  some  thirty  ;  that  he 
represented  them  before  the  department,  and  that  one  of  the  things  necessary  for 
General  Brady  to  hare  were  petirious  in  favor  of  the  increase  of  service  or  expedition, 
and  also  affidavits. 

Have  you  not  found,  gentlemen,  throughout  this  case,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  petitions,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  affidavits, 
and  have  you  not  found  how  they  were  got  up  t  Rerdell  tells  you  how 
they  agreed  to  get  them  up  at  the  time. 

Let  us  go  a  little  further : 

He  said  attorneys  were  nsed  wherever  they  were  thought  to  be  necessary,  by  em- 
ploying per8<*ns  and  getting  signatures,  and  where  that  was  inconvenient  thet 

MADE  UP  THE  SIGNATURES. 

Attorneys  were  employed  to  get  up  petitions,  and  get  up  signatures, 
and  where  that  was  inconvenient  they  got  up  the  signatures  them- 
selves, and  he  himself  carrying  out  the  design,  as  he  understood  it, 
forges  a  half  a  dozen  names,  Postmaster  Hall's  among  others.  Be  takes 
a  list  of  two  sheets  of  names  from  Utah,  and  pastes  it  on  to  an  Oregon 
rout«,  and  he  get*^  up  an  affidavit.  They  write  each  other's  names  and 
interlace  and  intercoinmnnic^ate  by  the  discharges  of  these  kindly  offices 
of  reciprocal  forgery  for  one  another. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  Berdell  talked  about  forgery,  too.    Let  us  see : 

When  the  exx>editioii  for  the  increade  of  service  had  been  allowed  he  stated  some- 
percentage  that  General  Brady  was  to  have,  but  I  am  not  clear  about  the  amonut. 

Berdell  states  that  Brady  was  to  have  some  percentage.  He  tells 
MacVeagh  that  was  the  and^standing  and  agreement,  and  Walsh  says 
that  Brady  said  that  that  was  the  common  understanding  with  the 
contractors,  and  Walsh  and  Eerdell,  without  even  a  word  exchanged 
between  them,  confirm  this  fact  to  the  jury. 

Now^  gentlemen,  a  httle  circumstance  going  to  confirm  a  witness  may 
build  him  up  and  make  him  as  a  rock  against  the  power  of  the  other 
side.  Walsh  is  confirmed  in  what  he  says  Brady  told  him  by  what 
Eerdell  told  the  Attorney-Greneral.  Walsh  says  that  Brady  told  him 
that  in  all  these  transactions  he  was  to  receive  a  certain  per  cent* 
Rerdell  tells  the  Attorney-General  that  in  this  conspiracy  it  was  under- 
stood that  Brady  should  receive  a  certain  percentage.  They  confirm 
one  another : 

But  I  am  not  clear  atiout  the  amount.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  :)0  or  40  per 
cent.    Then  he  said  the  contracts  were  usually  sublet — 

That  is  so,  you  will  observe — 

and  the  fines  and  penalties  fell  upon  the  subcontractor — 

* 

That  is  so ;  you  have  seen  it.  The  fines  and  penalties  all  fell  upon 
the  subcontractor — 

under  the  terms  of  the  subcontracts  they  drew  ;  that  when  these  were  remitted  Gen- 
eral Brad  J  came  in  for  a  percentage  of  those. 

That  is  just  what  Walsh  said — precisely  what  Walsh  said — ^and  this 
statement  is  made  to  MacVeagh  before  Walsh  had  ever  opened  his 
mouth  about  the  Brady  notes : 

He  said  he  had  brought  with  him,  as  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  petitions  for 
increase  and  expedition  were  gotten  up,  two  letter-books  from  which  he  would  read 
some  letters,  some  of  them  written  by  him  and  some  of  them  by  Mr.  Dorsey — as  he 
said,  Senator  Dorsey — employing  men  to  go  around  and  get  up  the  necessary  peti- 
tions. 

You  had  proof  of  this,  gentlemen,  from  Taylor : 

He  said  that  he  renresented  these  people  indifferently  and  that  their  int-erestj}  were 
interwoven  so  that  tliey  acted  for  each  other. 

You  have  seen  that.  They  acted  for  each  other.  They  signed  each 
other's  names.  Why,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  plain  history  of  the  whole  con- 
spiracy. It  tells  you  exactly  everything  in  relation  to  it.  And  though 
it  may  have  fallen  upon  dull  and  unintelligent  ears  if  read  to  you  at 
the  beginning  of  this  trial,  yet  after  the  learning  you  have  derivwi  from 
the  close  examination  of  the  records  you  have  so  regularly  and  habit- 
ually attended  to,  it  shines  like  the  sunlight,  illumining  the  whole  cor- 
ridor of  this  criminal  way,  and  everything  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  in- 
distinct, unintelligible  no  longer.  There  is  no  vague  speculation  needed 
now,  no  reasoning  of  possibilities  from  present  transactions,  no  inter- 
position of  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  laws  governing  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  human  mind  to  get  one  fact  out  of  another  fact.  Here 
is  the  chain,  the  magic  chain,  of  previously  devised  criminality  binding 
all  these  facts  together,  gathering  them  before  the  jury,  and  defying 
you  to  disbelieve  the  charges  made  in  this  indictment.    Let  us  go  on : 

He  then  stated  also  that  when  tb^  Congressional  investigation  was  started  in  1830^ 
or  in  the  winter  of  1H79,  I  am  not  sure  which 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Before  you  come  to  that  point  allow  me  to  ask  if  he  exhibited 
his  books f    Did  he  state  to  you  that  he  made  an  entry  on  any  books  T 
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The  Witness.  That  was  the  point  I  was  coming  to. 

Mr.  Mkrrick.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  yon. 

A.  [Resuming.]  With  reference  to  the  last  preceding  Congressional  investigation, 
he  said  that  it  was  feared  that  he  would 'be  called  before  it  and  be  required  to  pritdnce 
anv  lMM>ks  that  were  kept  of  these  transactions.  He  said  there  was  a  book,  a  tell-tale 
lio  tk,  as  he  called  it,  which  had  the  entries  in  it  crediting  very  considerable  pay ments 
niider  assnmed  names ;  that  one  of  these  names  stood  for  General  Brady,  and  one  for 
a  Mr.  Turner  in  the  Post-Offlce,  and  that  these  payments  could  not  be  accounted  for; 
it  was  found  necessary,  therefore,  to  prepare  a  new  book  in  case  he  was  subpamaed ; 
that  he  therefore  feigned  sickness  for  a  period  of  ten  davs,  until  a  person  had  been 
employed  here  who,  under  his  directions,  his  markings  of  this  book,  had  prepared  a 
new  one,  in  which  these  items  were  carried  to  profit  and  loss,  and  the  book  was  in  a 
condition  that  it  might  haVe  been  safely  presented. 

Where  are  the  tell-tale  books  which  Mr.  McSweeny  promised  to  give 
ine  f  What  was  it  he  was  to  give  me,  the  tell-tale  books  or  the  fraudulent 
liooks  f  He  did  not-  give  me  either.  Which  was  he  deterred  from  giv- 
ing uie  by  the  evidence  ?  Why  did  he  not  bring  them  in  f  Why  did  he 
make  the  proniisef  Oh,  gentlemen,  it  was  thought  when  this  case  was 
began  that  the  Grovernment  knew  nothing  about  it;  that  it  could  never 
get  to  the  inside  of  these  transactions,  and  difficult  was  the  way.  I  must 
confess,  and  hard  the  labor  through  these  devious  tigurings  ana  papers ' 
to  get  at  the  exact  facts  of  this  criminality.  But  when  they  found  that 
we  bad  broken  the  shell  and  got  into  what  the  counsel  called  the  vitals 
of  the  ease,  they  found  it  safest  then  to  give  no  light  even  in  made  up 
books,  but  to  keep  darkness  surrounding  the  case  and  darkness  in  the 
jury-box,  and  the  closer  it  comes  to  the  intensity  of  Egyptian  darkness 
the  safer  it  is  for  the  criminals.  He  was  not  required  to  produce  the 
book  when  became  to  be  examined  before  the  Congressional  committee, 
and  now  comes  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  interesting  circum- 
stances, to  which  I  am  going  to  ask  your  particular  attention : 

He  said  that  he  had  been  in  a  good  deal  of  difflcnlty  npon  that  occasion — 

See  if  you  can  tind  this  route.    You  all  know  these  routes  by  heart — 

that  the  testimony  was  npon  a  rente  that  had  been  ori^nally  taken  in  the  name  of 
John  W.  Dorsey  for  half  its  cost,  for  |:},000,  when  the  cost  was  ^,000,  and  that  they 
had  made  a  sub<;ontract  by  which  they  agreed  to  pay  $6,000  for  the  service  as  allotted, 
but  in  this  subcontract  they  had  agreed  with  the  subcontractor  that  if  certain  in- 
creases or  expedition,  I  am  not  sure  which,  were  allowed,  then  they  would  pay  him  a 
certain  amount,  and  then  if  certain  other  increases  and  expedition  were  allowed  they 
would  pay  hi.n  a  certain  increased  amount,  and  that  when  these  increases  were  msiile 
subsequently  the  contract  was  so  transformed  by  them  that  instead  of  being  a  losing 
contract  at  $3,000  a  year  it  became  a  gaining  contract  by  $10,000,  aod  the  next  incn'OMe 
made  it  a  gaining  contract,  I  think  he  said,  by  $*i4,000  a  year. 

Do  you  see  anything  there  that  you  recognize  ? 

Then  he  said  that  had  been  also,  to  make  his  situation  more  delicate,  jerked  sud- 
denly, about  the  time  tbe  investigation  was  threatened  or  commenced,  from  fifty-o<ld 
thousand  down  to  three  thousand  again,  and  then  let  up  to  $20,000 — 

Do  you  recognize  it? — 

and  he  said  that  be  to)d  them  that  with  a  record  like  that  with  which  he  was  deal- 
inff,  and  the  evidence  of  which  was  in  the  department,  hn  thought  his  testimony, 
while  not  false,  was  as  little  unfavorable  and  as  little  dangerous  as  it  could  have  b^^m 
made  by  anybody. 

Do  you  recognize  that  route!  Why,  gentlemen,  it  is  Mineral  Park 
to  Pioche.  That  is  the  route — original  pay,  $2,982.  From  January  IH, 
1879,  two  additional  trips  and  expedition,  $19,318;  from  August  1, 
1879^  additional  trips,  $29,300,  making  it  $52,033.33.  It  had  gone  up, 
he  says,  to  $50,000,  paying  $24,000  net  a  year,  and  then  he  says  from 
fifty-o<ld  thousand  dollars  it  was  jerked  down  again  to  the  original  co^t. 
All  this  is  confirmed  by  the  record. 
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What  nextf  From  January  22, 1880,  there  wa-s  an  order  catting  off 
expedition,  and  six  trips,  taking  fh>m  the  contractor  $49,051.33,  and  re- 
dacing  the  cost  on  the  roate  to  $2,982,  and  January  28,  1880,  the  pay 
was  again  raised  and  paid  at  $29,733.33,  of  which  Berdell  speaksp- 
Mineral  Park  to  Pioche.  Mr.  MacVeagh  did  not  know  anything  aboat 
it  at  the  time:  we  did  not  know  anything  abont  it  at  the  time,  but  he 
comes  and  tells  the  whole  scheme  of  the  conspiracy,  the  way  the  whole 
thing  was  to  be  done,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  tells  us  of  one  particu- 
lar route  in  which  these  schemes,  by  his  instrumentality,  had  to  be  put 
in  operation  in  such  a  way  that  it  bothered  him  most  terribly  in  testi- 
fying before  the  committee,  so  that  he  did  not  want  to  lie  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  had  not  lied,  and  he  had  done  the  best  that  he  could,  and 
he  thought  they  were  more  or  less  dissatisfied  with  him,  though  he  only 
endeavored  to  serve  them. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  submit  that  if  there  could  have  been  a  doubt  in 
this  case  after  the  close  of  Mr.  Bliss's  argument,  and  the  winding  up  of 
Mr.  Ker's  presentation  of  the  record  alone,  when  you  come  to  supple- 
ment tiiose  arguments  by  the  testimony  of  Boone  first,  then  of  Walsh, 
then  of  Yaile,  and  then  of  Berdell's  confession,  doubt  can  find  a  home 
in  no  mind  not  too  weak  or  strained  against  justice  to  be  permissible 
upon  a  jury. 

At  this  point  the  court  took  its  usual  recess. 


AFTER  BE0E8S. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  You  see,  therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  the 
testimony  of  these  men  interweaves,  so  to  speak,  that  the  woof  and  the 
warp,  through  the  loom  of  investigation,  form  the  cloth  on  which  the 
jury  may  safely  repose.  Boone  and  Berdell  confirm  one  another  in  all  de- 
tails anil  particulars  of  the  original  transaction,  each  confirmed,  espec- 
ially Kerdell,  by  the  recorded  facts  as  they  have  been  spread  before  you; 
and  Berdell  and  the  recorded  facts  with  reference  to  Brady  confirming 
Walsh  beyond  the  possibility  of  question  ;  whilst  even  Buell,  called  in 
as  a  last  resort  to  help  attack  Mr.  Walsh,  faltt'rs  and  falls  in  the  assault, 
and  comes  into  the  ranks  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 

Walsh  further  is  confirmed  by  the  banker  from  New  York  testifying 
that  on  the  very  day  upon  which  he  made  this  payment  of  $10,000  that 
sum  was  deposited  in  that  bank  to  Brady's  credit.  About  that  you  can 
have  no  doubt,  for  the  reason  that  if  the  $10,000  so  deposited  was  not 
derived  from  Walsh,  the  person  from  whom  it  was  derived  is  known  to 
Bnvdy,  and  Brady  could  have  had  him  here  to  testify  before  this  jnry. 
One  singular  feature  in  this  transaction,  as  developed  by  the  evidence, 
is  this:  Buell  says  that  Brady,  after  flying  to  his  arms  from  the  im- 
pulses of  a  love  at  first  sight,  and  wrapping  him  in  $10,000  of  green- 
backs, also  bought  the  Critic,  as  well  as  The  Capital.  On  $3,500  a 
year,  where  did  Brady  get  the  money  to  deal  so  extensively  in  the  polite 
literature  of  the  day  I  Where  did  he  get  the  means  to  invest  in  the 
precarious  stock  of  a  newspaper!  And,  not  only  of  one  newspaper,  but 
of  two ;  one  a  weekly,  The  Capital,  and  the  other  a  daily,  the  Critic. 
Are  any  of  you  newspaper  men  I  Do  any  of  you  know  the  cost  of  a 
newspaper!  You  do,  Mr.  Foreman,  and  I  do,  for,  as  vou  know,  I  have 
had  something  to  do  with  an  experiment  in  which  $4,000,000  backed 
the  paper  that  went  under  in  two  years.  Probably  in  me  it  had  weight 
enough. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  The  editorials  were  too  heavy  and  sunk  it. 
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Mr.  Mebbiok.  That  is  what  I  say.  The  editorials  though,  brother 
McSweeny,  were  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  Court.  Poor  million  dollars  ! 

Mr.  Mebbiok.  I  say  we  had  four  millions  to  back  it.  Not  of  the  cap- 
ital. The  capital  was  only  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  cash  paid  up, 
bat  two  years  saw  it  exhausted.  Your  honor  recollects  the  paper.  I 
think  when  we  stopped  we  divided  $25,000  It  was  not  all  gone,  but 
there  was  four  milUons  of  money  in  the  stockholders  standing  back  of 
the  paper. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  There  were  millions  in  it. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  There  were  millions  of  votes  in  it,  but  not  millions  of 
money,  brother  McSweeny.  We  advocated  the  right  in  politics,  but 
^we  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  financial  question.  Why,  gentlemen, 
there  is  no  more  expensive  luxury  in  the  world  than  a  newspaper.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  paid  for  the  stock  of  The  Capital ! !  The  machinery  of 
the  Critic  bought,  all  the  appliances  of  a  newspaper  bought  for  the 
-Critic !  Not  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  more.  Where  did  he  get 
the  money  f  Living  humbly  and  pleasantly  on  Capitol  Hill,  he  trans- 
fers himself  to  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  city  just  north  of  the  Pre^^ident's 
Bouse. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  that  in  evidence! 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  It  is  in  evidence  he  lived  on  Capitol  Uill,  and  you 
asked  Walsh  whether  he  saw  him  on  Capitol  Hill  or  at  his  other  house. 
The  humble  collector  of  revenue  that  had  Walsh  indicted  in  Louisiana 
«pread.<4  out  the  gilded  wings  of  a  gorgeous  member  of  high  society,  as 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General :  wealth  decorated  his  mansion, 
wealth  adorns  his  surroundings,  wealtn  enables  him  to  buy  two  news- 
papers, one  enough  to  ruin  any  man  of  ordinary  capital.  Where  did  he 
^et  the  money  f  Not  from  Chattanooga  stock.  They  wouldn't  let  us 
touch  that.  Where  came  all  this  sudden  wealth  ?  Where  is  the  Alad- 
din's lamp  f  I  wish  that  Mr.  McSweeny,  the  honest,  hard-laboring,  able, 
and  eloquent  lawyer  from  the  West,  had  the  wealth  to  establish  a  dem- 
ocratic newspaper  to  advocate  democratic  principles ;  but  he  has  it  not, 
and  he  would  be  bankrupt  in  six  months  if  he  attempted  to  do  it.  But 
Brady  could  venture  upon  these  experiments.  Why  should  he  venture  f 
What  has  been  the  object  of  th^e  papers?  Not  the  maintenance  of 
political  principle,  not  the  advocacy  of  great  questions  affecting  national 
irai>ortance!  He  bought  these  papers  for  the  reason  that  he  was  in  peril 
and  in  danger.  Their  object  was  not  the  object  of  a  high-toned,  culti- 
vate<l  press  to  instruct  the  public  mind  and  to  forewarn  the  pepple  of 
appmaching  i>ublic  danger.  Their  object  was  to  defend  him  against 
investigation;  to  defend  him  against  inquiry;  to  prejudice  the  public 
mind  in  his  favor,  and  to  corrupt  the  public  heart  that  he  might  be  safe 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  peculations,  and  secure  from  the  condign  punish- 
ment that  ought  to  await  his  criminal  acts.  What  have  these  papers 
been  doing  in  the  progress  of  this  trial  f  This  city  has  been,  day  after 
day,  and  week  after  week,  as  the  proof  shows,  stirred  up  to  its  inmost 
-depths  with  libels,  slanders,  and  vituperations  on  the  court,  the  jury, 
and  counsel,  and  laudatory  commendation  of  these  men  who  have  lost  all 
reganl  with  their  brother  men,  except  with  the  class  that  prefer  the  guilty 
to  the  innocent.  And  yet,  on  the  other  side,  they  complain  of  the  press 
of  the  country,  that  it  is  assailing  the  defendants ;  that  it  is  seeking  to 
induence  the  administration  of  justice;  that  it  is  seeking  to  constrain 
the  verdict  of  the  jury.  The  free  press  of  this  country,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  is  one  of  the  safest  and  surest  guards  of  our  rights,  our  liberties, 
and  our  constitutional  privileges.  Its  editorial  corps  are  on  the  watch- 
towers  of  the  Republic  to  fon»wnm  the  people  of  nppronohincr  djing^r. 
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They  are  the  though tM.  thinking  investigators  of  great  public  truths 
and  passing  transactions,  and  arouse  the  pubUc  mind  from  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  the  day  to  give  some  thought  to  those  matters  which 
interest  them  in  their  corporate  capacity  as  citizens.  My  brothers  com- 
plain that  the  whole  press  of  the  country  is  assailing  their  client^s.  It 
is  true,  as  they  state.  The  press  is  assailing  them.  Why?  Because  on 
the  evidence  before  this  jury  they  are  guilty,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  press  is  demanding  a  verdict  of  «rullty. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  trying  these  defendants,  but  the  whole 
people  of  the  country  are  trying  you  and  me.  This  is  no  ordinary  esise. 
This  is  no  common  litigation.  I  speak  of  it  not  to  influence  you  at  all. 
I  speak  of  it  only  in  this  regard:  As  men  of  honor  you  desire  the  ap- 
proval of  your  own  consciences.  As  men  who  have  taken  an  oath 
before  high  Heaven  to  discharge  your  duty,  you  desire  to  answer  rightly 
at  the  judgment  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  discharged  the  obli- 
gations that  your  oath  imposes.  As  citizens  of  the  country  you  would 
do  right,  that  whatever  storm  may  assail  you,  you  will  be  able  to  <lefy 
it.  The  majority  of  the  men  of  the  United  States  do  not  often  think 
wrong.  The  majority  are  ordinarily  right.  I  am  on  trial  and  you  are 
on  trial,  as  well  as  these  defendants.  There  is  to  be  a  venlict  of  the 
people  in  our  favor  or  against  us,  as  there  is  to  be  a  decree  in  Heaven-s 
chancery  for  or  against  us  in  respect  of  the  manner  in  which  we  shall 
have  performed  our  duty,  when  arraigned  before  that  high  court  we  shall 
stand  for  judgment  in  the  presence  of  the  Great  and  Eternal  Judge.  I 
invoke  you,  therefore,  to  discharge  your  full  dutj'^  in  all  respects  under 
your  oath  to  yourselves,  under  your  oath  to  your  country,  and  under 
your  oath  to  your  God. 

If  any  one  of  you  entertains  a  doubt,  it  is  your  duty  to  withhold  your 
verdict  or  your  vote,  says  my  learned  friend  McSwe^ny.  Conceded. 
If  any  one  of  you  entertains  a  doubt,  withhold  your  vote.  In  the 
very  plea  that  he  makes  he  presupposes  guilt,  guilt  on  ordiinuy  judg- 
ment, guilt  on  the  balance  of  the  evidence;  and  he  asks  the  protection 
of  what  remains,  namely,  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Doubt,  as  the  court 
will  explain  to  you,  does  not  mean  some  speculative  possibility  of  inno- 
cence, but  it  means  that  doubt  which  a  well-organized  and  reasoning 
man  will  feel  on  all  the  testimony,  and  which  doubt  says  to  the  man 
who  is  about  to  judge,  **  Judge  not  rashly,  for  hereafter  the  vision  of 
this  judgment  will  stand  at  your  bedside  and  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
night."  Judge  not  rashly,  for  hereafter  conscience  will  reproach  you. 
But  be  not  timid,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  about  doubt.  Stand  up  firmly 
like  men  made  in  the  image  of  Almighty  God,  and  if  you  believe  aci-ord- 
ing  to  the  impulses  that  regulate  belief  in  the  human  heart,  st^md  to 
your  belief,  and  flee  not  from  shadows  that  were  only  made  to  frighten 
fools.  The  doctrine  of  doubt  is  fully  laid  down  in  the  authority  in  3 
Dillon,  from  which  my  learned  brother,  Mr.  Chandler,  in  his  most  excel- 
lent address,  read  to  you,  and  in  which  I  heartily  concur.  It  is  also 
laid  down  in  the  Webster  case  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  Massachusetts 
reports,  to  which  I  need  not  refer.  Third  Dillon  embraces  all  that  is 
needed.  If,  gentlemen,  when  you  retire  to  your  rooms  you  find  a  juror 
doubt,  respect  his  doubt.  Respect  always  in  life  the  opinion  of  your 
fellow-man.  But  as  your  characters  are  all  now  bound  in  one  judicial 
organization  «*  the  jurp  in  thiH  caae^  ask  him  to  give  a  reason  for  his 
doubt.     Am  I  not  right,  brother  Henklef 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Ask  him  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  i«  in  /n'm, 
or  if  there  is  no  faith  in  him  to  give  a  reason  why  there  is  no  faith  in 
him.    Ask  him  to  reason  with  you.    Give  him  fact  after  fact,  conclu- 
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sion  after  conclnsion,  and  unless  he  has  intellectaal  power  to  brush 
tbem  away,  beware  of  that  man.  He  who  after  sitting  in  that  jury-box 
for  ninety  days  and  hearing  all  the  facts  in  this  case  and  the  arguments. 
that  have  l>een  presented  to  him,  cannot  give  a  reason  for  what  he  be- 
lieves or  a  reason  why  he  does. not  believe,  deserves  to  be  carefully 
looked  after  and  closely  criticised  and  questioned. 

'  Offense's  gilded  hand  may  pnsh  by  justice ; 
And  oft  'tis  seen  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law. 

I  cannot  believe  and  I  will  not  believe  that  offense's  gilded  hand  has^ 
ever  reached  its  poisonous  fingers  beyond  the  limits  of  this  jury-box. 
Ood  grant  that  it  never  has.  I  will  not  in  this  connection  again  even 
quote  the  language  of  my  learned  friend,  upon  the  other  side,  General 
Henkle,  that  he  who  does  not  think  as  I  do  must  have  been  paid  to  think  the 
other  way. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  among  the  great  offenses  that  can  be  committed 
iu  a  government  and  especially  in  a  free  and  republican  government, 
official  peculation  is  the  greatest  and  the  worst;  and  when  official  pecu* 
lation  seeks  auxiliary  aid  in  conspirators  from  among  Senators  and 
leading  statesmen  to  iiccomplish  its  purpose,  it  then  becomes  dangerous 
indeed.    As  I  said  to  you  a  few  days  ago,  whilst  the  other  side  liiis  asked 
your  sympathy  for  the  feelings  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  arouse  your  hearts  to  those  sympathetic  emo- 
tions that  bring  tears  and  often  lead  to  error.    I  would  have  you,  like 
justice,  cold  as  icicles  and  firm  as  steel.    If  there  is  a  plea  to  be  inter- 
l>osed  at  all  by  me  it  is  a  plea  for  my  country.    It  is  a  plea  for  the  United 
States  and  the  preservation  of  her  institutions.    This  jury,  by  its  verdict, 
will  mark  one  of  two  eras.    It  will  mark  the  commencement  of  an  era 
of  official  purity,  under  honest  and  virtuous  principles,  and  with  a  just 
appreciation  of  legal  and  moral  duty,  or  it  will  mark  an  era  of  official 
peculation  and  conspiracy  against  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
under  the  sure  jjrotection  of  perverted  law.    After  great  wars  great  re- 
laxations of  moral  principles  inevitably  follow.    Temporary  siispensions- 
of  justice  often  also  follow.     After  our  late  great  war,  in  which  the 
majesty  of  the  Kepublic  wixs  vindicated  against  men  in  arms,  there  fol- 
lowed a  rehixatiou  of  moral  princip!es  that  stained  us  with  a  reputation 
for  corruption.    Tliat  period  is  passing  away,  and  the  atmosphere  puri- 
fied by  the  development  of  moral  sentiment  is  now  again  being  satisfied 
alone  with  propriety  and  virtue  in  office.    This  trial  is  the  great  culmina- 
tion of  that  sentiment^  and  this  verdict  will  either  mark  the  end  of  official 
corruption  or  the  beginning  of  official  peculation  to  a  greater  extent  than 
we  have  ever  seen  it,  by  assuring  to  those  who  so  offend  that  the  law 
will  never  harm  the  offender. 

Gentlemen,  some  time  ago,  in  the  struggle  of  this  country  to  free  itself 
from  the  shackles  of  corruption  which  seemed  to  be  fastening  upon  her, 
aud  to  move  forward  into  the  virtue  which  is  now  dawning,  there  was  an 
important  trial  of  a  minister  of  state  before  the  United  States  Senate. 
In  that  trial,  a  now  distinguished  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
from  Massachusetts  [Senator  Hoar],  a  most  accomplished  scholar,  a 
true  patriot,  and  an  elevated  gentleman,  appeared  as  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  House.  This  Senator  stands  iu  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  his  personal  integrity  adorns  him  not  less  than 
his  distinguished  patriotism  and  high  intellectual  culture.    He  said: 

I  have  heard  the  taunt  from  friendliest  lips  that  when  tho  United  States  presented 
herself  in  the  Kast  to  take  part  with  the  civilized  world  in  generous  competition  in 
the  arts  of  life,  the  only  piodnct  of  her  institutions  in  which  she  surpassed  all  others- 
heyond  question  was  her  corruption.    I  have  seen  in  the  State  in  the  Union  foremost 
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in  power  and  wealth  four  Judges  of  her  courts  impeached  for  corruption,  and  the  polit- 
ical administration  of  her  chief  city  become  a  disgrace  and  a  by- word  throughout  the 
world. 

Tweed  was  afterwards  arrested,  tried,  aud  convicted. 

I  have  seen  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in  the  House,  now  a 
distinguished  member  of  this  court,  rise  in  his  place  and  demand  the  expulsion  of  fear 
of  his  associates  for  making  sale  of  their  official  privilege  of  selecting  the  youths  to  be 
educated  at  our  great  military  school.  When  the  greatest  railroad  of  the  world, 
binding  together  nie  continent,  and  uniting  the  two  great  seas  which  wash  our  shores* 
was  finished,  I  have  seen  our  national  triumph  and  exultation  turn  to  bitterness  and 
«hame  by  the  unanimous  reports  of  three  committees  of  Congress — ^two  of  the  Honae 
and  one  here — that  every  step  of  that  mighty  enterprise  had  been  taken  in  fraad.  I 
have  heard  in  the  highest  places  the  shameless  doctrine  avowed  by  men  grown  old  in 
public  office  that  the  tnie  way  by  which  power  should  be  gained  in  the  Republic  is  to 
bribe  the  people  with  the  offices  created  for  their  service,  and  the  true  end  for  which 
it  should  be  used  when  gained  is  the  promotion  of  selfish  ambition  and  the  ffratiflcation 
of  personal  revenge.  I  have  heard  that  suspicion  haunts  the  footsteps  of  the  tmsted 
companions  of  the  President. 

Technical  difticulties  secured  immanity  firom  punishment  to  the  minis- 
ter of  state  then  arraigned  before  the  Senate ;  but  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  one  of  your  great  leaders,  coming  down  to  you  from  that  high  tribunal : 

I  have  heard  the  taunt  from  friendliest  lips  that  when  America  appeared  in  compe- 
tition in  the  £ast  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  she  excelled  in  nothing  but  her  corrup- 
tion. 

How  long,  say  the  people  from  afar,  <^How  long,  O,  Lord,  how 
long"! 

The  hour  has  struck  for  the  end.  The  hour  has  come  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  country,  for  the  restoration  of  honor  and  virtue  above  per- 
jury and  disgrace,  for  purification  in  office  to  be  substituted  for  its 
corruption,  for  a  true  and  safe  guardianship  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
people  to  be  put  in  place  of  those  who  will  sell  the  keys  and  pilfer  the 
vaults. 

Peculation  in  office,  the  most  frequent  form  of  official  corruption,  is 
the  most  frequent  and  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  production  of  those 
revolutions  that  cause  the  downfall  of  states;  and  if,  as  has  justly  been 
said,  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  republics,  more  than  all  other  govern- 
mental organizations,  depends  on  the  virtue  of  their  citizens,  we  can 
neither  too  closely  watch  nor  too  rigidly  punish  the  crime  which  more 
than  all  others  saps  the  life  blood  of  national  existence. 

When  Jehovah,  through  His  prophets,  thundered  His  anathemas 
against  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  predictt'd  to  them  their 
speedy  overthrow.  He  apecifled  official  corruption  and  official  peculation 
as  one  of  the  reasons  that  specially  drew  down  upon  them  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven.    The  sublimest  of  the  prophets  says  to  them: 

Thy  princes  are  rebellions,  and  companions  of  thieves:  kvery  one  loveth  guts, 

AND  yOLLOWETif  AFTER  REWARDS. 

And  the  official  corruption  of  Israel  kept  pace  with  its  moral  deprav- 
ity and  its  frequently  repeated  deflections  from  righteousness. 

Ill  the  luminous  pages  of  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  multitudinous  illustrations  are  found  of  the  corrupt 
governmental  conditions  that  first  caused  the  great  Boman  republic  to 
fall  a  prey  to  the  military  desiK)tism  of  the  Gsesars,  and  ultimately  made 
both  the  republic  and  the  empire,  civil  liberty  and  civil  society,  an  easy 
«poil  to  the  Ooths  and  Vandals.  The  night  of  barbarism  which  en- 
veloi)ed  the  fairest  regions  of  Europe,  and  the  anarchy  and  chaos  that 
supervened  upon  the  downfall  of  the  old  Koman  civilization,  are  directly 
traceable,  and  are  in  fact  traced  by  all  the  historians  of  the  time,  to  the 
official  corruption  and  the  almost  universal  peculation  of  the  officials 
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intrusted  with  the  political  administration  of  the  Boman  Goyemmeut. 
Kvery  provincial  gOTemor  was  a  plunderer;  every  jodge  was  a  bribe- 
taker; every  subordinate  official  combined  and  confederated  with  every 
other  subordinate  official  to  extort  money  from  private  individuals  as* 
tbe  price  of  immunity  from  official  annoyance,  and  to  steal  money  from 
tlie  public  treasury  under  the  pretense  of  senices  never  rendered. 
Offices  were  bought  and  sold,  as  they  sometimes  are  now;  and  even  the 
empire  itself  was  once  put  up  for  sale  by  a  lawless  soldiery  aud  knocked 
ilowu  to  the  highest  bidder.    Unprincipled  adventurers  sought  aud  ob- 
tained the  highest  offices  of  government,  not  for  the  houor  which  they 
might  have  been  supposed  to  confer,  but  for  the  opportunities  of  theft 
siiid  plundering  the  public  funds  which  they  afforded.    It  was  no  wonder 
tbat,  when  the  barbarian  invader  came  from  the  forests  of  Germany 
and  Scandinavia,  the  plundered  and  oppressed  people  of  the  Eoman 
provinces  did  not  regard  the  dismemberment  and  overthrow  of  the 
^reat  empire  as  an  unmixed  evil.    Rome  was  rotten  with  official  pecu- 
lation, and  it  fell.    And  so  will  fall  every  nation  in  which  official  honesty 
is  not  enforced  by  a  severe  public  sentiment  and  the  severest  penalties 
against  delinquency  and  crime. 

When,  in  later  days,  wearied  with  the  multiplied  wrongs  of  centuries 
of  tyranny  and  feudal  oppression,  France  arose  in  the  terrible  might  of 
an  aroused  and  enraged  people  and  avenged  her  long  sufferings  in  a 
sea  of  indiscriminate  slaughter,  the  immediate  moving  cause  that  led 
to  the  violent  excesses  of  her  great  revolution  was  the  universal  and 
almost  ineradicable  spirit  of  peculation  that  seemed  to  animate  every 
official  connected  with  the  administration  of  government,  from  the  prime 
minister  to  his  lowest  subordinate.  Under  color  of  office,  and  through 
the  instrumentalities  of  official  position,  taxes  were  wrung  from  an  im- 
poverished people  to  be  divided  up  between  the  minions  of  power  and  the 
holders  of  office;  and  these  reveled  in  all  the  extravagances  of  a  riotous 
luxury,  while  the  people  needed  bread  and  perished  from  want.  When 
the  Marats,  and  the  Dantons,  and  the  Bobespierres  appeared  upon  the 
scene — corrupt,  cruel,  wicked,  unprincipled,  infamous,  though  they  were 
themselves — they  appeared  as  the  avengers  of  the  official  corruption' 
that  made  such  men  possible. 

When,  in  the  supposed  zenith  of  his  power,  the  Third  Napoleon  pre- 
cipitated the  struggle  with  Prussia  that  was  to  terminate  in  his  own 
downfall,  he  relied  with  implicit  confidence  upon  a  governmental  organ- 
ization supposed  to  be  complete. 

But  official  peculation  had  thoroughly  done  its  w(ftk.  The  empire 
was  undermined  and  destroyed  with  official  corruption  and  it  fell,  and 
upon  its  ruins  was  reared  a  republic  which  is  now  profiting  by  the  les- 
sons thai  those  officials  taught,  paying  her  debt  with  an  extraordinary 
rapidity  that  passes  all  understanding  and  past  experience,  and  teaching 
the  duty  that  official  obligation  is  synonymous  with  virtue,  aud  that 
crime  will  reap  its  rewards  most  speedily  when  it  is  found  in  those  in 
official  position. 

Two  nations  of  the  world,  Russia  and  Turkey,  keep  Europe  and  civil- 
ization in  a  state  of  constant  suspense  and  danger.  To  the  official  cor- 
ruption of  those  two  nations  are  the  suspense  and  danger  due  more 
than  to  any  (*x)nflict  of  religious  ideas  or  national  aspirations.  Official 
corruption  makes  all  good  and  honest  government  impossible  in  those 
countries ;  and  the  consequence  is  a  condition  of  turbulence  that  is  a 
standing  menace  to  all  other  nations.  In  Russia  nihilism  is  the  direct 
and  legitimate  result  of  official  peculation,  and  official  peculation,  it  is 
well  known,  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  in  that  unhappy  country. 
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As  for  Turkey,  an  honest  official  is  a  political  impossibility,  and  it  has 
been  remarked  that,  in  that  country^  no  system  of  pensions  is  needed 
for  services  of  any  kind,  civil  or  military,  for  every  man  in  official  posi- 
tion always  uses  his  opportunities  to  lay  by  sufficient  to  provide  for  all 
future  necessities,  to  say  nothing  of  future  luxuries. 

If  we  would  not  become  like  Russia  or  Turkey,  like  France  under 
the  Third  Napoleon,  or  Home  under  her  GsBsars,  it  is  imperatively  nec- 
■essary  that  we  should  preserve  the  purity  of  our  government  and  se- 
verely punish  peculation  in  office. 

There  is  no  surer  evidence  of  national  decay  than  the  existence  of  any 
considerable  amount  of  peculation  among  officials.  The  vitality  aud 
well-being  of  a  nation  are  in  precise  proportion  to  the  official  purity 
with  which  the  administration  of  its  public  affiiirs  is  conducted.  The 
iesson  of  history  is  uniform,  and  without  a  single  exception,  that  official 
purity  is  the  invariable  concomitant  of  national  vigor  and  true  national 
greatness ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  official  corruption  and  pecula- 
tion in  office  go  hand  in  hand  with  national  decline  and  national  ruin, 
and  are  in  fact  the  principal  causes  of  national  disaster.  Under  re- 
public or  monarchy,  democracy  or  aristocracy,  it  is  all  the  same ;  no 
government  can  live  while  its  officials  thrive  by  peculation.  If  a  ft-ee 
government  especially  is  to  perpetuate  its  free  institutions,  it  cannot 
too  severely  repress  the  man^estations  of  official  delinquency  to  which 
it  is  subject,  like  all  other  governments,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  not  to 
the  same  extent. 

The  men  who  administer  the  governmental  affairs  of  a  free  people  are 
presumed  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  i)eople ;  to  be  the  representa- 
tives not  only  of  their  wisdom  and  intelligence,  but  also  of  their  virtue. 
When  such  administrators  and  representatives  become  generally  cor- 
rupt, such  corruption  is  an  infallible  evidence  of  the  general  decay  of 
virtuous  principle  in  the  people. 

But  strong  and  vigorous  is  the  life-cutrent  of  a  people  when  a  jury  of 
the  country  invoke  by  their  verdict  the  condemnation  of  the  law  on  the 
faithless  trustees  of  the  people,  and  such  I  expect  to  be  your  invocation 
in  this  case.  In  the  name,  then,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
through  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  in  the  name  of  honesty 
and  honor,  and  of  the  outraged  majesty  of  the  law;  in  the  name  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  against  invasion,  and  which 
these  men  have  burglariously  entered,  and  which  these  officials  have 
permitted  to  be  burglariously  entered ;  in  the  name  of  our  hope  for  the 
future;  in  the  name  of  the  preservation  of  our  institutions  and  the  su- 
premacy of  the  law,  of  right,  aud  of  honor  over  vice,  criminality,  and 
illegality,  I  demand  from  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  a  verdict  of  guilt^^ 
against  these  defendants. 

If  your  honor  please,  the  Attorney-General,  who  will  close  this  case  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  at  the  request  of  the  counsel  who  have  repre- 
sented the  government,  desires  to  refer  to  certain  authorities,  of  which 
I  may  not  have  made  full  references,  which  would  prevent  the  other  side 
from  the  right  of  reply.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  present  through  your 
honor  to  the  counsel  of  the  other  side  the  brief  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  such  authorities  as  he  will  use,  in  which  brief  his  points  are  fully 
elaborated  and  the  authorities  specifically  applied. 

The  Court.  Handing  it  to  the  court  will  be  of  no  use.  The  other 
side  must  have  notice  of  the  authorities. 

Mr.  Merbiok.  Then  I  hand  it  to  the  other  side.  [Submitting  paper 
to  defendants'  counsel.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  1 
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w  ere  going  to  start  out  to  devise  a  scheme  by  which  a  nation  could  be 
mined,  could  bebrouffht  to  disgrace,  overwhelmed  with  dishonesty,  such 
as  my  friend  so  graphically  depicted  in  the  closing  remarkshe  has  just 
made  to  you,  to  make  absolute  certainty  of  the  result,  I  would  do  ex- 
actly what  these  learned  gentlemen  have  been  seeking  to  do  in  this 
very  case.    I  would  go  before  the  juries  of  the  country  and  would  ap- 
l>eal  to  them  to  trample  all  the  laws  of  their  country  under  their  feet. 
1  would  do  just  as  has  been  doing  here  before  you.    1  would  do  injustice 
to  the  citizen ;  for  whenever  a  Government  fails  to  recognize  its  own 
laws  and  to  stand  by  its  own  laws  and  by  its  sworn  officer,  perpetrating 
tlie  most  gross  and  flagrant  injustice  upon  a  citizen,  that  government 
i»  on  the  high  road  to  ruin  and  it  does  not  deserve  to  live. 

Gentlemen,  some  three  months  ago  it  fell  to  my  lot  in  making  the 
opening  statement  to  this  jury  to  make  use  of  these  words,  which  1  beg 
leave  to  read : 

I  expect,  ffontlemen  of  the  jury,  before  this  case  closes,  that  my  ^ood  friend  here 
£Mr.  Merrick},  who  always  wants  to  be  just  will  make  good  his  promise  made  at  the 
early  stage  ot  this  case,  and  will  say  to  this  conrt  and  to  this  jury,  '^Then*  is  no  cause 
of  complaint  against  Mr.  Turner,  and  he  must  be  dropped  out  of  this  case/'  I  expect, 
sentlemen  of  tne  jury,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  that  will  happen,  and  that 
nis  honor  will  say  that  this  young  man  never  ought  to  have  been  dragged  into  this 
c<»ntrover8y.  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  there  will  be  no  proof  that  Mr. 
Turner  ever  conspired  with  anybody. 

I  expressed  that  hope  and  I  expressed  that  confidence,  and  I  said  to 
the  jury  that  these  gentlemen  never  would  prove  that  Mr.  Turner  ever 
conspired  with  anybody.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  has  come  to  j)as8  in 
this  case  f  It  is  admitted  that  what  I  said  was  true.  But  it  was  with 
the  greatest  pain  that  I  witnessed  the  counsel  for  the  government  in 
the  same  instant  that  he  conceded  that  there  was  nocause  of  complaint 
against  Mr.  Turner,  draw  his  stiletto  and  make  a  stab  at  the  reputation 
of  Mr.  Turner.    Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  he  used  these  words : 

In  reference  to  Turner  the  evidence  does  not  leave  my  mind  free  from  doubt ;  and 
whilHt  I  do  not  believe  him  unstained  by  criminal  conduct  in  receiving  uioney,  as 
Renlell  stated  in  his  confession,  or  irregularities  in  ofticial  conduct,  I  do  not  believe- 
that  the«e  men  introduced  him  into  their  coufideuce  and  made  him  familiar  with  the 
becrets  of  this  conspiracy  as  a  member  of  the  conspiracy.  For  him,  therefore,  re- 
l»eutance  and  rt-flection.  And  since  he  has  heard  the  grating  of  the  penitentiary  doors 
s<i  clone  to  him,  let  that  sound  go  with  him  through  nfe,  serve  to  quicken  the  better 
M'litiuients  of  his  nature,  elevate  and  improve  his  character,  aud  make  him  hereafter 
a  better  and  more  useful  man. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  and  as  that 
goes  into  this  book,  and  goes  out  to  the  world  in  tlie  pages  of  the  record 
of  this  case,  I  must  be  permitted  to  send  along  with  it  my  protest  against 
that  most  cruel  injustice.  What  syllable  of  evidence,  gentlemen,  is  there 
that  has  appeared  in  all  the  weary  weeks  of  the  trial  of  this  case  to  in- 
dicate in  the  slightest  degree  that  Mr.  Turner  ever  touched  a  dollar  of 
the  money  that  was  derived  from  any  of  these  contracts,  or  ever  re- 
ceived a  farthing  from  any  one  of  these  contractors  f  Is  there  anything, 
gentlemen?  I  appeal  to  you  as  jurors,  and  as  honest,  fair-minded 
men,  in  all  the  record  of  this  case  is  there  a  syllable  of  proof  tending 
to  show  that  he  ever  received  a  farthing  from  any  mortal  man  improp- 
erly ?  And  yet  the  counsel  for  the  government  feels  called  upon  to 
say  that  he  has  heard  the  gratings  of  the  penitentiary  door  closing  be- 
hind him,  and  feels  called  upon  to  say,  in  the. presence  of  this  jury, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  country,  that  he  has  been  receiving  money 
improperly  from  these  contractors.  Why,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this 
serves  to  illustrate  what  gross  and  cruel  injustice  can  be  committed 
under  the  guise  of  a  criminal  prosecution.     In  all  this  evidence  Turner's 
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name  has  not  even  been  so  much  as  mentioned  exoepiting  that  in  the 
course  of  the  discbarge  of  his  official  daties  he  hail  written  upon  the 
face  of  certain  jackets  a  brief  statement  of  what  was  contained  ou  the 
papers  inside  of  those  jackets.  Who  has  ever  mentioned  his  name  in 
this  case  excepting  in  that  way!  Nobo<ly.  Who  has  ever  intimated 
anything  against  him  excepting  what  cropped  out  in  the  statement  of 
Rerdell,  which  I  will  talk  about  hereafter!  Where  is  there  a  syllable 
of  legally  competent  testimony  that  in  any  way  connects  him  with  these 
transactions,  excepting  simply  these  indorsements  that  were  made  in 
the  course  of  his  clerical  duty  upon  the  back  or  the  face  of  these  papei^  t 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  every  one  of  those  fact«  was  known  to 
this  prosecution  months  and  months  before  this  indictment  was  found. 
This  prosecution  knew  just  as  well  months  before  this  indictment  was 
found  that  there  was  no  cause  of  complaint  against  Turner  as  they  knew 
it  when  Mr.  Merrick  confessed  that  matter  in  the  presence  of  this  jury^ 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  that,  they  have  brought  him  into  this  indict- 
ment, knowing  that  he  was  not  guilty,  and  have  held  him  here  l>efoi-e 
this  jury  and  the  country'  for  more  than  three  months  of  trial  without 
the  slightest  prospect  of  convicting  him,  and  knowing  that  he  wa«  not 
guilty.  If  you  want  to  destroy  a  government,  my  friend,  pursue  that 
kind  of  a  course  towards  its  citizens.  It  is  worse  than  peculation  of 
money ;  it  is  the  destruction  of  character. 

When  this  case  is  ended,  gentlemen,  I  know  that  Mr.  Turner  will  p^o 
out  again  into  the  world  with  the  warmest  sympathy  of  all  men  and  all 
women  who  know  the  circumstances  of  this  case.  And  when  the  he^it 
of  this  case  is  over,  when  this  strife  is  ended,  and  cool  judgment  shall 
come  to  mj'  friend  to  take  the  place  of  intemperate  zeal,  he  will  regret 
that  he  ever  made  that  additional  assault  upon  Mr.  Turner. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  lawless  prosecution.  It 
is  certainly  a  complaining  prosecution.  My  brother  Merrick  has  told 
you  that  this  prosecution  has  been  all  the  time  tighting  in  the  dark. 
He  told  you  that  last  Thursday,  I  think,  for  the  first  time,  and  he  returned 
to  it  again  this  morning.  He  says  tney  are  fighting  in  the  <lark.  It 
has  absolutely  come  to  pass  in  this  case  that  the  prosecution  ai*e  insist- 
ing before  the  jury  that  the  defense  ought  to  be  coming  around  and  giv- 
ing them  some  light  in  regard  to  the  case.  You  remember  that  he  first 
made  that  remark  when  he  came  up  to  read  his  prayers,  as  lawyers  call 
them,  to  the  court.  He  turned  to  the  jury  and  said :  *'  These  fellows  are 
keeping  us  in  the  dark.  They  have  not  given  us  their  prayers.  We  do 
not  know  what  they  are  going  to  ask  the  court  to  instruct  you,  and  here 
we  are,  three  or  fourof  us,  and  the  Attorney-General  coming  after  us,  and 
we  have  been  at  work  at  this  case  for  a  couple  of  years  and  we  have 
had  all  the  newspapers  at  work  at  it,  and  all  the  newspaper  correspond- 
ents at  work  at  it,  and  these  fellows  are  keeping  us  in  the  dark  yet." 

Now,  what  is  the  matter  with  them  f  Why,  gentlemen,  he  had  for- 
gotten two  things.  In  the  first  place  they  made  this  accusation  against 
us.  They  ought  to  have  known  what  they  were  charging  us  with,  and 
they  ought  to  have  known  what  evidence  they  had  to  sustain  that 
charge.  That  much  to  start  with.  But  he  had  forgotten  a  couple  of 
things.  Here  was  my  brother  Ker,  who  stood  before  this  jury  for  three 
days 

Mr.  Keb.  [Interposing.]  A  half  an  hour  too  long. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  says  he  was  a  half  an  hour  too  long.  He  was  about 
three  days  too  long.  But  he  stood  here  for  three  days  before  this  jury 
and  never  said  law  once.  He  did  not  give  us  the  benefit  of  any  instruc- 
tions that  they  were  going  to  ask  the  court  to  give  this  jury.     He  did 
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not  disclose  to  us  the  principles  of  law  which  they  say  we  had  violated, 
nor  the  rules  of  law  which  they  would  insist  upon  should  be  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  convicting  us  of  that  charge.  That  was  keeping  us 
in  the  dark,  gentlemen,  you  will  observe.  And  then,  after  a  while,  here 
coraes  aloug  my  brother  Bliss,  and  he  stands  here  before  you  for  two 
days  more.  That  was  about  two  days  too  much  for  this  case.  And 
i^'hat  does  he  do?  Does  he  present  these  instructions?  Xot  at  all. 
T>oe8  he  discuss  law  before  this  jury  to  enlighten  these  defendants  as 
to  what  they  are  called  upon  to  meet  so  far  as  legal  principles  are  con- 
cerned? Oh,  no,  gentlemen,  nothing  of  that  sort;  but  he  repeats  over 
au<l  over  again  petitions,  and  affidavits,  and  letters,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  says  law  never  once,  scarcely.  But  after  they  had  had  these 
live  days,  when  my  brother  came  to  stand  here  he  complained  of  us  that 
we  were  keeping  him  in  the  dark.  My  brother  called  it  a  trick  [to  Mr. 
Merrick].    Do  you  recollect  that? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  know  that  I  used  that  word  exactly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  said  it  was  a  trick. 

Mr.  Merrick.  You  know  I  offered  to  show  you  the  prayers,  and  you 
told  me  that  I  should  show  them  when  Mr.  Chandler  should  come  in. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  have  explained  that  to  the  jury. 

The  Court.  As  to  these  prayers,  the>^  have  not  yet  been  formally 
submitted  to  the  court. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  was  under  a  false  impression.  I  thought  I  had  sub- 
mitted them. 

The  Court.  You  have  read  them. 

Mr.  Merrick.  They  are  printed  in  the  record,  sir. 

The  Court.  Very  well;  I  do  not  suppose  the  other  side  are  going  to 
pray  at  all. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  suppose  they  are,  sir.  I  suppose  they  are  be- 
yond praying  for. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  gentlemen,  my  brother  calls  that  a  trick.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  like  a  great  many  other  things  he  said  during  the  course  of 
his  speech. 

The  Court.  The  other  side  have  the  time  until  the  close  to  present 
their  prayers. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  been  patiently  waiting  to  get  what  their  author- 
ities were.  The  paper  containing  them  was  hande<l  to  us  a  few  minutes 
ago.    We  have  not  had  time  to  look  at  them  yet. 

But  it  is  a  trick.  Well,  there  is  no  individual  who  has  been  longer 
at  the  bar  who  is  connected  with  this  case  than  my  brother  Merrick,  and 
1  presume  he  knows  as  much,  having  had  long  experience,  about  the 
tricks  of  the  profession  as  anybody  connected  with  this  case,  and  if  I 
were  to  apply  his  mode  and  adopt  his  m(»thod  of  looking  at  this  matter, 
and  were  inclined  to  retort  upon  him,  1  would  say,  ''My  brother  ^ler- 
rick,  you  have  been  inclined  to  play  a  trick  on  us.  You  did  not  let  Mr. 
Ker  say  anything  about  these  things,  and  you  did  not  let  ^Ir.  Bliss  say 
anything  about  them,  and  when  you  got  up  here  you  set  forth  your  law 
for  the  first  time.'' 

Mr.  Mkrrick.  Be  fair.  I  offered  them  to  you  before  Colonel  Bliss 
opened  his  mouth.     I  offered  to  read  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  gentlemen,  as  to  this  matter  of  fighting  in  the 
dark,  it  is  not  tor  a  prosecution  to  be  lighting  in  the  dark.  They  have 
no  right  to  be  fighting  in  the  dark.  It  is  their  business  to  know  their 
case  before  they  accuse  a  citizen.  It  is  their  business,  their  duty,  to 
know  whether  a  citizen  has  committed  an  offense  before  they  institute 
a   prosecution  which  subjects  him   to  expense,  which  endangers  his 
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liberty,  and  which  affects  seriously  his  character.  They  ought  to  know 
their  case.  They  ought  to  know  whether  they  have  the  evidence  to 
support  their  case  before  they  launch  it  before  a  court  and  a  jury,  and 
it  is  not  for  them  to  come  here  and  say  that  they  are  fighting  in  the 
dark.     It  is  not  our  business  to  furnish  them  with  light. 

A  government  ought  always  to  be  zealous  for  justice.    It  ought  to 
conceal  nothing  that  discloses  innocence.     It  should  insist  upon  noth- 
ing but  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  Law  ;  for,  gentlemen,  how  can  a 
government  which  can  only  exist  in  law  hope  to  live  when  itself  it  be- 
comes a  law-breaker  ?    How  can  a  government  hope  to  prosper  when 
itself  it  sets  at  detiance  the  laws  that  are  intended  for  the  protection  of 
its  citizens  !   '  Why,  gentlemen,  my  very  learned  friend  falls  into  the  er- 
ror of  supposing  it  was  his  duty  to  urge  upon  you,  and  he  has  urged 
upon  you  to  set  the  law  at  defiance,  as  I  will  Rhow  you  in  a  moment. 
Why,  he  says,  and  he  brings  it  here  as  a  cause  of  offense  against  us, 
as  an  evidence  of  our  criminality  in  this  case,  that  we  objected  to  the 
indictment  and  moved  to  quash  it;  and  he  says  to  you  that  we  have 
objected  to  evidence  right  along  through  this  case;  that  while  they 
wanted  to  shed  a  flood  of  sunlight  upon  this  case  by  the  introduction  of 
testimony,  we  have  stood  here  in  the  way  obstructing  the  letting  of 
testimony  before  this  jury;  and  he  has  told  you  that  we  are  here  on  a 
plea  of  mercy.    I  use  his  exact  language  in  that.     We  have  presented 
to  this  jury  'the  doctrine  of  reasonable  doubt.    He  says  that  we  are  tak- 
ing refuge  behind  the  statute  of  limitations;  and  all  these  things  are 
brought  before  you  for  what  purpose  f    To  induce  you  to  find  these  de- 
fendants guilty.    They  are  brought  here  as  an  indication  to  you  that 
you  ought  to  find  these  defendants  guilty.    If  it  does  not  mean  that  it 
means  nothing  whatever.    Gentlemen,  was  there  ever  such  a  prosecu- 
tion before!     When  before,  in  all  thehistory  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
has  it  been  urged  against  the  accused  that  they  asked  for  the  proper 
administration  of  the  law!    Who  before  ever  stood  in  the  presence  of 
twelve  men  and  urged  that  it  was  against  the  defendants  that  they  asked 
that  the  law  be  obeyed  ? 

He  told  you  that  he  was  pleading  for  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 
For  the  stability  of  our  inHtitutioiis  !  Upon  what  foundation  do  our  insti- 
tutions stand  if  not  upon  the  foundation  of  the  law?  Take  from  under- 
neath our  institutions  the  law,  and  our  institutions  will  and  ought  to 
disap))ear  forever.  Why,  gentlemen,  what  are  these  rules  that  we  have 
been  insisting  uponf  There  is  a  celebrated  case  here  in  a  volume  that 
lies  before  his  honor — the  case  of  Daniel  O'Oonnell,  whose  name  has 
gone  into  history,  and  whose  fame  will  be  as  enduring  as  time.  He  was 
charged  with  others  with  a  conspiracy.  He  was  indicted  for  a  con- 
spirac3%  He  objected  first  to  the  grand  jury  that  found  the  indict- 
ment. Then  he  objected  to  the  manner  in  which  the  petit  jury  was 
selected  before  which  he  was  to  be  tried.  Then  he  objected  to  the  in- 
dictment itself,  and  then  to  the  testimony,  which  was  brought  forward 
by  which  he  was  to  be  proven  guilty  of  the  charge.  Then  he  objected 
to  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  So  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  that  court 
and  objected  at  every  step  and  insisted  at  every  step  that  the  law  should 
be  obeyed,  and  that  he  should  not  be  tried  in  defiance  of  the  law.  Fi- 
nally it  came  to  pass  that  the  case  came  before  the  highest  tribunal  in 
the  kingdom,  and  Daniel  O'Connell's  theory  of  it  was  sustained.  Gen- 
tlemen, the  books  are  full  of  similar  illustrations.  The  practice  is  art 
everyday  practice,  and  it  is  the  only  safety  for  the  citizen;  yet  Daniel 
O'Gonneil,  according  to  the  logic  of  my  friend  Merrick,  must  have  been 
a  guilty  man,  because  he  was  insisting  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
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principles  of  the  law.  These  rules,  gentlemen,  are  the  result  of  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  ablest  jurists  running  through  the  centuries.  They  are 
rules  that  have  been  lai(i  down  by  the  most  thoughtful  men  for  the  pres- 
4*rvation  of  human  rights,  the  rights  of  life,  the  rights  of  liberty,  the 
ri  «?hts  of  property,  and  the  rights  that  a  man  has  in  his  character.  When 
these  defendants  are  arraigned  here  charged  with  a  crime,  I  appeal  to 
you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  it  to  be  imi^uted  to  them  as  an  offense  that 
they  ask  you  and  ask  the  court  to  be  governed  b}'  the  law!  What  is 
to  be  said  of  such  a  prosecution! 

Now,  what  is  this  law,  gentlemen!  History  is  filled  with  the  strug- 
$xles  of  men  to  protect  themselves  against  the  wantonness  of  arbitrary 
]>ower.  It  came  to  pass  that  when  those  who  created  this  government 
framed  a  Constitution  which  should  be  preservative  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  they  wrote  down  in  that  Constitution  that  no  man  should  be  tried 
for  any  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime  except  by  indictment  found 
or  presentment  made  by  a  grand  jury.  Now  why  was  that  f  It  was 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  providing  that  no  citizen  should  be  tried  ex- 
cept he  was  advised  of  what  he  was  to  be  tried  for.  The  indictment  is 
the  accusation.  In  this  country,  therefore,  gentlemen,  before  you  can 
try  a  man  you  must  give  him  notice  of  that  for  which  he  is  to  be  tried. 
Tlien,  gentlemen,  as  to  this  matter  of  rules  of  evidence.  They  say  we 
object^  to  evidence.  So  we  did ;  and  before  we  get  through  we  will 
see  who  objected  the  most.  What  are  these  rules  of  evidence  !  They 
are  simply  rules  founded  in  justice  and  reason,  by  which  the  guilt  of 
a  defendant  is  to  be  established,  governing  and  guiding,  to  the  end 
that  justice  alone  shall  be  attained.  Then  this  question  of  reasonable 
iloubt.  What  is  that!  Is  that  created  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
justice?  No,  gentlemen.  There  can  be  no  greater  injustice  than  to 
punish  an  innocent  man.  Whenever  a  man  is  accused  he  is  either  guilty 
or  he  is  innocent.  You  would  not  punish  an  innocent  man ;  and  there- 
fore, before  you  can  punish,  the  evidence  must  prove  the  man's  guilt. 
Whenever  it  stops  short  of  proving  his  guilt  he  is  innocent  in  contem- 
l>lation  of  law,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  These  are  some  of  the  grand 
principles  of  the  law.  They  are  sublime  in  their  simplicity.  They  come 
home  and  appeal  to  every  man,  and  they  are  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  plainest  citizen.  Will  you  try  a  man  without  advising  him  of  what  he 
is  accused  f  No.  Every  man  says  no.  It  takes  no  deep  and  setUed 
philosophy  to  tell  you  this.  Now,  gentlemen,  as  I  said,  telling  what  he 
is  accused  of  is  simply  indicting  him.  That  is  what  the  indictment  is. 
It  simply  informs  the  party  of  that  of  which  he  is  accused.  After  you 
have  accused  him,  will  you  try  him  for  something  else?  Would  you 
find  him  guilty  of  something  you  have  not  charged  him  with?  No. 
Everybody  says  no.  If  you  were  to  attempt  to  do  so  you  would  simply 
be  violating  the  law  that  provided  that  he  must  be  indicted  before  he 
can  be  tried.  That  indictment,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  required  to  set 
out  specifically  and  in  detail  the  accusations  against  him,  so  that 
when  he  comes  before  a  jury  of  the  country  he  may  know  with  absolute 
certainty  of  what  he  is  accused.  And  when  you  come  to  try  him  after 
you  have  indicted  him,  or  presented  this  accusation,  would  you  convict 
him  upon  what  some  man  might  say  he  heard  some  other  man  say  about 
him?  Every  man  instinctively  says  no  to  that  question.  Would  you 
convict  him  upon  some  flying  rumor  that  some  newspaper  correspondent 
may  have  set  afloat,  or  that  some  man  may  have  set  adrift  on  the  street  ? 
Would  you  try  him  upon  such  testimony  as  that  ?  No.  Every  man 
says  no.  If  he  is  accused  of  a  conspiracy,  will  you  aUow  some  other 
man  to  confess  for  him  that  he  was  in  that  conspiracy  ?    Would  you 
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allow  some  other  man  who  might  be  associated  with  him  in  the  indict- 
ment to  come  up  and  confess  for  him?  Let  every  man  take  this  thiDg- 
home  to  himself.  You  and  I  are  charged  with  a  conspiracy.  I  go  out 
in  the  highways,  the  lanes,  and  the  by-ways,  and  I  confess  that  you  are 
guilty  of  the  conspiracy.  Do  you  need  to  think  of  that  to  satisfy  yon 
that  that  would  be  the  grossest  outrage  upon  your  rights  f  No,  gentle- 
men; it  requires  only  to  state  a  proposition  of  that  kind  to  show  every 
man  that  these  things  cannot  be.  That  is  the  testimony  we  have  been 
objecting  to. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  to-day  my  brother  Merrick  referred  to 
certain  matters.  He  wanted  to  know  why  we  did  not  put  certain  wit- 
nesses on  the  stand,  mentioning  Kellogg  and  mentioning  Price.  Gren- 
tlemen,  in  connection  with  just  what  I  have  been  saying,  perhaps  yon 
will  remember  that  we  did  put  Peterson  on  the  stand,  and  perhaps  you 
remember  that  when  the  question  was  asked  Peterson  a  couple  of  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  jumped  to  their  feet  in  an  instant  as  though  they 
were  jumpingjacks  in  a  box.  '^I  object,^'  they  said.  Oh,  but,  we  said, 
we  want  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  this  case.  We  want  to  show  what 
manner  of  man  Walsh  is.  But  these  gentlemen  objected.  I  shall  come 
to  that  point  again  after  awhile. 

After  all  this  legal  i^roof  has  been  received  and  your  minds  are  not 
convinced,  I  want  to  know  if  you  would  find  a  party  guilty  anyhow! 
Of  course  not.  Then  they  say  there  is  the  statute  of  limitations.  I  had 
that  thrown  at  me  the  other  day  by  Colonel  Bliss.  I  think  you  will 
bear  me  out,  gentlemen,  when  I  say  that  I  have  said  less  about  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  than  anybody  else  of  counsel  in  the  case  who  has  talked 
at  all. 

Let  us  see  what  it  is  about  this  statute  of  limitations.  It  is  no  new 
thing  in  the  law.  It  has  its  purpose  to  subserve.  It  is  the  device  of 
very  wise  men  for  very  wise  purposes;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  interposed  to 
prevent  prosecuting  officers  and  courts,  and  everybody'  else,  from  bring- 
ing a  citizen  to  trial  upon  old  and  stale  accusations.  It  is  inter|>osed 
because  in  the  process  of  time  men's  memories  fade  awaj',  evidence  dis- 
appears, and  what  the  accused  could  have  made  perfectly  plain  if  it  had 
been  brought  to  his  attention  when  the  occurrences  happened,  it  may 
be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  explain  after  the  lapse  of  time.  There- 
fore the  law  has  said,  and  wisely  said,  that  the  prosecution  must  be  dili- 
gent, it  must  bring  its  accusation  within  a  reasonable  time,  so  that  it 
shall  not  take  advantage  of  the  loss  of  evidence  by  the  passing  of  time 
and  the  passing  away  of  the  memory  of  man.  Tlierefore,  it  is  written 
in  the  statute  book : 

No  person  shall  be  proseeuted,  tried,  or  punished  for  any  tjftV'use  not  capital^  unl<;s.s 
the  indictment  is  fonnd,  or  the  information  is  instituted,  within  three  years  next  after 
snch  offense  shall  have  been  committed. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  is  tlie  law  of  the  lanil.  It  was  put  in  the 
statute  book  for  the  puri)oses  that  I  have  indicated  to  you.  Yet  it  is 
imputed  to  us  here  as  an  oftense,  and  they  say  we  are  seeking  to  shield 
ourselv^es  from  crime  because  we  say  to  tliis  jury,  *' Stand  by  the  law.^ 

At  this  point  (2  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 
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TUfeSDAY,  AUGUST  '2  9,  18H2. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  tbe  Attorney-General  and  counsel  for  the  Government  and 
for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Resuming.]  May  it  please  your  honor  and  gjentlemen 
of  the  jury :  Up  to  the  adjournment  last  evening  I  had  been  attempting 
to  show  you  that  this  is  a  law-defying  prosecution  ;  that  you  are  a^ked 
to  disregard  those  wise  rules  of  the  law  which  have  been  laid  down  tor 
tbe  protection  of  us  all;  that  if  we  take  exceptions  to  the  indictment,  it 
is  to  be  ci^nstrued  by  you  into  an  evidence  of  our  guilt.  If  we  question 
the  competency  of  evidence,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  guilt. 
That  if  we  ask  that  the  proof  shall  rise  to  the  degree  that  is  required  by 
law,  it  is  a  plea  for  mercy  under  the  disguise  of  an  appeal  that  we  stand 
by  the  doctrine  of  reasonable  doubts  ;  and  to  these  I  will  add  that  they 
liave  persistently  and  earnestly,  and  against  the  admonition  and  a  pro- 
test of  the  court,  endeavored  to  induce  you  to  defy  a  statute  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  atljournment  I  was  speaking  of  the  statute  of  limitations, 
which  provides  that  no  man  shall  be  prosecuted^you  remember  the 
language  of  that  statute,  gentlemen  :  "  No  man  shall  be  pronecxited^'^^  is 
the  language  of  that  law — unless  the  indictment  is  found  within  three 
years  after  tlie  offense  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed;  and  Imay 
Just  as  well  at  this  point  as  any  other  say  all  that  I  have  to  say  upon 
that  subject. 

iTo  the  court.]  I  apprehend,  if  your  honor  please,  that  there  is  some 
ference  of  opinion  between  the  court  and  the  counsel  for  the  defense 
with  reference  to  the  particular  point  to  which  I  now  propose  to  address 
myself  for  a  few  moments.  It  has  been  up  once  or  twice  before  in  this  case, 
and  as  we  propose  to  submit  to  your  honor  before  this  case  closes  an  in- 
struction upon  this  point,  I  deem  it  to  be  at  least  due  to  the  court,  as 
well  as  to  myself  and  the  cause  of  my  client,  to  add  a  word  on  that  sub- 
ject. If  this  offense  was  ever  committed  there  was  a  time  when,  it  was 
complete,  and  the  testimony  should  be  such  as  to  enable  the  jury  to 
know  when  that  offense  was  committed,  otherwise  this  statute  of  limit- 
ations, of  which  we  are  talking,  is  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute  book, 
and  the  benelit  of  it  never  can  accrue  to  an  accused  party.  Now,  I 
think  your  honor  will  agree  with  me,  that  when  it  was  committed,  and 
when  it  was  complete,  from  that  moment  the  statute  begins  to  run. 
AVhenever  an  offense  is  completed  the  statute  starts  on  its  journey. 

Now,  conspiracy  is  not  different  from  any  other  offense  in  that  regard. 
What  is  a  conspiracy!  It  is  an  agreeing  of  parties,  two  or  more,  to- 
gether either  to  do  an  unlawful  act  by  lawful  means,  or  to  do  a  lawful 
act  by  unlawful  means.  But  it  is  the  agreeing  together  that  consti- 
tutes the  offense.  That  w^as  the  offense  at  the  common  law.  It  may  be 
sai<l  that  an  additional  element  ha^s  been  put  into  this  offense  by  the 
statute,  to  wit,  that  thatotfense  is  not  complete  until  an  act  pursuant  to 
the  agreement  has  been  done.  Let  us  take  it  in  that  way,  if  your  honor 
please. 

Now,  assuming  that  that  is  the  case,  then  when  the  parties  agreed  and 
did  an  act  pursuant  to  that  agreement  then  that  offense  was  a  coini)leted 
offense  and  then  the  statute  begins  to  run.  Now,  I  submit,  if  your 
honor  please,  that  it  will  not  do  to  say  tiiat  every  time  an  act  {■>  done  it 
is  a  renewal  of  the  original  agreement.  8uch  a  rule  would  coaiidetdy 
nullify  the  statute. 
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Now,  this  offense  of  conspiracy  is  just  exactly  like  any  other  ofl'ense. 
Like  the  offense  of  inurd^,  when  the  blow  is  stricken  and  the  man  is 
dead  the  offense  is  complete.  Like  the  offense  of  burglary,  wht-n  a 
man  turns  the  key  or  lifts  the  window  and  enters  the  building  the  of- 
fense is  complete.  Like  the  offense,  of  larceny,  where  the  party  takes 
the  goods  of  another  and  carries  them  away  the  offense  is  complete. 
And  Ko  of  conspiracy.  Here  is  a  definite  and  distinct  act  which  the 
parties  have  to  perform  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  must  agree  together,  and 
when  I  hey  do  agree  together,  whenever  that  is,  that  offense  is  complete. 

The  CouBT.  You  would  date  then  the  running  of  the  statute  from  the 
formation  of  the  conspiracy? 

Mr.  AViLSON.  I  would. 

The  CouET.  And  although  the  conspiracy  might  continue  a  long  time 
after  that,  still  that  the  statute  runs  from  the  inception  of  the  con- 
spiracy. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  say  that  the  offense  is  the  agreeing  of  the  parties  to- 
gether. Now,  let  us  see  what  the  court  says  in  this  case  in  100  United 
States,  page  34,  United  States  vs.  Hirsch : 

The  gravamen  of  the  offense  here  is  the  conspiracy.  For  this  there  must  be  more 
than  one  ^lersou  engaged.  Although  hy  the  statute  something  more  than  the  common- 
law  (ietiuiiion  of  a  couspiracy  is  necessary  to  complete  the  offense,  to  wit,  some  act 
done  to  t*lt*ect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  it  remains  true  that  the  combination  of 
minds  in  an  unlawful  purpose  is  the  foundation  of  the  offense. 

The  Court.  Undoubtedly.  This  court  from  the  beginning  of  this 
trial  has  intimated  no  other  doctrine. 

Mr.  AViLSOiy.  Well,  what  I  have  understood  to  have  been  intima- 
ted was,  that  the  offense  continues,  and  that  every  time  after  an 
agreement  is  made  that  a  party  does  an  act  the  offense  is  renewed. 

The.  Court.  Very  likely  I  have  intimated  that  doctrine. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  doctrine  that  I  am  combating  in  this  ease^ 
if  your  honor  please. 

The  Court.  I  think  yon  have  some  reason  to. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  very  doctrine  that  I  am  combating  in  this 
case. 

The  Court.  For  your  argument.    . 

Mr.  Wilson.  Certainly  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument.  Now,  this 
indictment  is  under  the  act  of  1879.  It  must  blunder  that  act.  It  can- 
not be  under  any  other  act. 

The  Court.  5440.  '  ^vj^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  I  beg  your  honor's  pardon,  it  re  not  under  5440,  the 
act  is  approved  the  17th  of  May,  1879,  and  that  act  repeals  5440. 

The  Court.  Eead  that  act. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Reading:] 

That  section  5440  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  be  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  foUows : 

If  two  or  more  persons  conspire,  either  to  commit  any  offense  against  the  United 
States,  or  to  defraud  the  United  States,  or  for  any  purpose,  and  one  or  more  of  such 
parties  do  any  act  to  elfect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  all  the  parties  to  such  con- 
spiracy shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  ^10,000,  or  to  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  to  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

The  Court.  Wherein  is  the  difference  between  that  act  and  section 
5440! 
Mr.  Wilson.  The  difference  is  in  the  degree  of  punishment. 
The  Court.  That  is  the  only  difference. 
Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  only  difference,  and  Mr.  Justice  Miller  has 
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decided  emphatically,  and  directly,  that  that  did  repeal  section  5440. 
Bat,  he  says — I  am  sorry  I  have  not  that  act  here — that  another  act 
provided  a  saving  clause  in  order  that  an  indictment  might  be  lound 
andek"  section  5440,  although  it  was  repealed.    That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  is  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  section  13  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  the  court 
has  decided  that  explicitly. 

The  Court.  That,  practically,  is  of  no  consequence  then. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  of  just  this  consequence,  if  your  honor  please, 
every  act  that  was  done  under  section  5440,  which  is  repealed,  was  done 
more  than  three  years  before  the  finding  of  this  indictment.  Now,  they 
had  the  right,  *under  section  13  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  to  indict  the 
party  for  the  oftense  committed  under  section  5440,  even  after  5440  was 
repealed.  They  had  the  right  to  do  that,  but  if  your  honor  please,  if 
they  had  indicted  for  that,  then  the  statute  of  limitations  would  hiive 
barit^d  it,  because  that  section  was  repealexi  more  than  three  years  l)e- 
fore  this  act  of  1879  was  passed.  Now,  my  point  is  simply  this,  that 
they  cannot  bring  forward  those  acts  prior  to  the  17th  of  May,  1879, 
under  this  new  act  and  indict  for  them  under  the  new  act.  That  is  a 
legal  impossibility,  if  your  honor  please.  And  why!  Simply  because 
the'  Constitution  provides  that  no  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 
They  cannot  reach  back  to  an  old  statute  more  than  three  years  ago 
and  bring  those  acts  forward  and  indict  for  them  under  the  act  of  1879, 
I  say  that  that  is  a  legal  impossibility,  because  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Therefore  I  say  that  acts 
committed  prior  to  the  17th  of  May,  1879,  cannot  be  prosecuted  under 
the  act  of  1879. 

Now,  these  parties  agreed,  or  they  did  not  agree,  one  or  the  other. 
If  they  agreed,  then  they  offended.  '  If  they  committed  an  overt  act, 
then  the  statute  began  to  run.  I  simply  make  these  observations  in 
anticipation  of  the  presentation  of  a  prayer  which  will  have  your  hon- 
or's consideration,  I  know. 

[To  the  jury].  Now,  gentlemen,  when,  according  to  the  prosecution  in 
this  case,  did  these  defendants  agree  together !  Mr.  Ker  left  that  in 
clouds.  lie  touched  it  gently  if  at  all.  He  said  very  little  about  it. 
Mr.  Bliss  said  that  the  original  combination  of  these  defendants  was 
lawful  and  proper,  but  that  out  of  them  by  some  sort  of  a  slow  growth 
this  conspiracy  grew  into  existence  and  became  definite ;  that  the  i)ar- 
ties  agreed  together  and  it  came  to  be  a  criminal  combination  instead 
of  a  lawful  combination.  That  is  the  way  that  he  left  it.  But  my 
brother  Merrick  told  you  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  and  much 
rhetoric  just  when  this  combination  was  made.  He  told  you  that  he  was 
going  to  bring  these  parties  together,  bring  their  heads  together  around 
the  table;  that  he  would  show  you  just  when  and  just  how  this  unlaw- 
ful combination  was  made — when  and  how  and  under  what  roof.  Where 
did  he  locate  it!  Where  did  he  bring  these  parties  together  t  Why  he 
told  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  it  wa«  in  the  fall  of  1877,  in  the  house 
of  Senator  Dorsey,  or  in  his  committee-room,  I  do  not  remember  which, 
but  before  these  parties  made  a  bid ;  that  in  1877  they  met  together  and 
there  and  then  this  criminal  combination  was  made.  Now  if  that  is  true, 
according  to  my  theory  of  the  law — what  the  court  will  say  about  itiU- 
timacely  I  do  not  know ;  it  may  probably  differ  with  me  and  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  here  and  insist  before  you  that  you  are  to  take  the  law 
unto  yourselves,  and  be  a  law  unto  yourselves,  and  determine  a  law  for 
yourselves.  Although  I  believe  that  that  is  the  right  of  tlie  jury,  I  shall 
not  fly  into  the  face  of  iiis  honor  upon  that  subject.    If  this  theory  of  the 
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law  for  which  I  contend  is  the  tiiie  theory  of  the  law,  then,  gentlemen 
of  the  jnry,  my  friend  Mr.  Merrick  has  given  away  this  case  utterly,  l>e- 
€ause  he  says  that  these  men  combined  and  confederated  and  agreed 
together  in  the  fall  of  1877.  He  says  that  the  originator  of  this  scheme 
to  rob  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  Senator  Dorsey  ;  that 
he  was  the  very  Lucifer  of  this  whole  business. 

As  to  Dorsey,  my  brother  ^lerrick  thought  that  this  testimony  was  a 
very  flood  which  was  to  drown  him,  but  brother  Bliss  thought  it  wa.s 
not  very  much  of  a  shower  so  far  as  Dorsey  was  concerned.  My  brother 
Merrick  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  newspapers,  and  he  has  told 
you  a  gieat  deal  about  what  the  newspai)ers  have  said  and  are  sa\ing 
in  reganl  to  this  case.  Well,  the  newspapers,  it  happens,  saw  this  very 
wide  diflerence  that  existed  between  Mr.  Merrick  and  Mr.  liliss  ui>on 
this  subject,  and  one  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  were  going 
to  watch  and  see  whether  the  learned  Attorney-denerjil  was  going  to 
side  with  Bliss  in  saying  that  this  was  not  much  of  a  sprinkle,  so  far  as 
Dorsey  was  concerned,  or  whether  he  was  going  to  side  with  Meriick 
and  say  that  it  was  a  tlood  so  far  as  Dorsey  was  concerned.  And  that 
brought  out  this:  [Taking  up  a  newspaper  slip.] 

"To  the  Alexandria'" 

The  Attorney-General.  [Interposing.]  Wait,  wait.  Is  that  proper, 
your  honor  ? 

The  Court.  No. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Never  mind,  I  will  j^aj^s  it  over.  I  thought  that  as  so 
much  liberty  had  been  taken  as  to  what  the  press  had  said,  that  it  would 
not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  my  illustrious 
predecessors. 

I  will  come  back,  gentlemen.  If  Mr.  Merrick  is  right,  then  I  say  the 
offense  was  committed  in  1877,  and  these  gentlemen  have  violatecf  the 
law  which  i)rovides,  as  1  have  read,  that  no  man  shall  be  prosecuted  un- 
less the  indictment  is  found  within  three  years  after  the  offense  is  alleged 
to  have  been  committed. 

Now,  gentlemen,  one  thing  more  illustrative  of  the  spirit  and  charac- 
ter of  this  prosecution.  In  his  argument  to  you  Mr.  MeiTick  made  use 
of  this  language: 

Conspiracy  has  become  the  coiumoii  crime  of  the  couuiry.  Conspirators  live  and 
flourished  iuMissouri  and  in  California.  Here  in  tbesLadowof  the  Capitol  is  the  theater 
for  the  practical  realization  of  their  profits,  and  one  of  the  great  difficulties  that  we 
have  in  this  prosecution  to  contend  with,  gentlemen,  is  that  the  cohesive  power  of  had 
men  isstroncer  than  the  cohesive  association  of  good  men.  This  conspiracy  is  a  com- 
pact body  of  strong,  leading  men,  rei  resented  by  strong  and  leading  counsel,  against 
the  Government,  and  not  only  does  the  compact  Ixnly  work  for  the  acquittal  of  thcM* 
defendants,  but  all  the  other  conspiracies,  the  whisky  conspiracy  that  Mr.  Chandler 
knows  of,  the  land  conspiracies  in  the  Interior  Department,  and  the  innumerable  con- 
spiracies that  are  formed  here  in  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  feel  the  throb  of  sympa- 
tlietic  love  with  this  conspiracy  now  in  peril,  ai)prfciating  the  fact  that  above  thoiu 
all  hangs  the  fearful  chain  whose  links  will  be  broken  by  the  breath  of  justice  to  fall 
and  crush  them.  They  all  rush  together  to  help  these  Treasury  robbers  and  n»ceive 
the  assurance  of  immunity  from  future  peculation  in  a  verdict  that  shall  give  freer 
range  to  these  conspiracies  all  over  the  country.  1  am  not  surprised  that  brother 
Chandler  smiles. 

My  brother  Chandler  ought  not  to  have  smiled,  lie  ought  to  have  ex- 
hibited sadness  and  sorrow  that  the  representative  of  the  Government 
should  have  stood  here  before  this  Jury  and  asserted  to  you  that  there 
were  conspiracies  in  the  Interior  I)epartn)ent ;  that  there  were  conspir- 
acies all  over  this  land,  and  that  these  other  conspirators  were  iiockin^' 
in  here  to  aid  these  defendants  in  getting  rid  of  this  charge  agaiiu^t 
them.  \Vhat  evidence  is  there  of  anything  of  that  kind  in  this  ease, 
gentlemen  of  the  jur\  ?     Is  there  any  f     ^o ;  and  if  my  brother  Merrick, 
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or  the  learned  Attorney-General,  or  my  brother  Ker,  or  my  brother  Bliss 
had  even  offered  to  prove  a  thin^  of  that  kind  before  this  jury  his  honor 
would  have  rebuked  them.  And  yet,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  these 
things  are  brought  here  by  this  prosecution  to  affect  your  judgment  and 
your  verdict  in  deciding  upon  the  law  and  the  fact«  of  this  case.  It 
shows,  gentlemeu  of  the  jury,  to  what  straits  these  gentlemen  are  drivea 
for  the  purpose  of  making  out  a  case  against  these  defendants. 

Now,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Merrick  says  that  this  is  not  acaseof  simple  crimi- 
uality,  but  of  conspiracy,  i^ow,  just  what  he  means  by  that  I  am  un- 
able to  say.  I  have  always  supposed  that  when  you  charge  a  man  with 
a  crime,  you  charge  him  with  a  crime,  and  you  prove  that  crime  on  him 
if  you  can,  just  like  you  would  prove  any  other  crime  upon  him  if  it 
were  charged  against  him. 

I  have  been  endeavoring  in  what  I  have  said  heretofore,  gen  tlemen 
11  this  case  to  show  to  you  that  a  part  of  the  law  of  this  case,  a  part  of 
the  law  governing  the  prosecution  of  citizens  for  crime,  is  to  give  the 
<*itizen  notice  by  an  indictment  of  that  with  which  he  is  charged.  The 
Constitution  requires  it.  The  law  requires  that  that  charge  shall  be 
specifically  made.  The  law  requires  that  that  charge  must  be  proven, 
and  when  a  man  is  brought  before  the  bar  of  this  court  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  him  for  a  crime,  he  is  tried  for  that  crime  and  no  other. 

Now,  gentlemen,  such  being  the  law,  tbe  next  thing  and  the  first 
thing  and  the  most  important  thing  that  we  have  to  dp  in  this  case  is  to 
find  out  what  it  is  they  have  charged  in  this  indictment,  and  if  we  can 
find  out  definitely  and  with  accuracy  what  has  been  charged,  and  con- 
fine ourselves  to  that,  we  will  very  greatly  simplity  this  case,  and  your 
duties  will  be  very  much  narrowed  and  will  be  kept  within  the  provis- 
ions of  the  law. 

What  is  this  charge,  now,  gentlemen  ?  I  think  I  can  state  it  in  a 
few  words,  and  state  it  with  what  will  be  conceded  to  be  accuracy. 
What  does  it  charge  ?  It  charges,  first,  that  John  W.  Dorsey  had  seven 
lawful  contracts  for  carrying  the  mail.  Then  it  charges,  second,  that 
John  R.  Miner  had  five  lawful  contracts  for  carrying  the  mail.  My 
friend  Ker  shakes  his  head. 

Mr.  Ker.  It  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  yo!i  in  that  indictment  impeach  the  integrity  of  a 
single  one  of  those  contracts  f 

Mr.  Ker.  It  is  all  printed  there. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  all  printed  there,  gentleman.  I  say  that  that  in- 
dictment concedes  that  Dorsey  had  seven  lawful  contracts  for  carrying 
the  mail,  that  Miner  had  five  lawful  contracts  for  carrying  the  mail, 
that  Peck  had  seven  lawful  contracts  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  then 
it  avers  that  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1879,  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R. 
^liner,  John  M.  Peck,  Harvey  M.  Yaile,  and  Montfort  C.  Rerdell  were 
mutually  interested  in  said  contracts.  Now  let  us  see.  I  read  from 
page  13  of  the  indictment: 

And  that  thereupon  and  thereafter,  and  within  the  space  of  sixty  days  after  the 
iJiaking  and  signing  of  said  several  contracts  for  rarryiug  the  mails,  the  said  Post- 
uiastor-General  did  deliver  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ineut  a  duplicate  copy  of  each  of  the  contracts  aforesaid,  and  that  thereupon  and 
thereafter,  to  wit,  on  the  said  2'M\  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
c'ight  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  at  the  county  and  District  aforesaid,  and  within  th& 
juriscUction  of  the  said  court,  the  said  several  contracts  and  agreements  so  made  be- 
tween the  said  United  States  of  America  and  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey  and  the  said 
John  R.  Miner  and  the  said  John  M.  Peck  as  aforr^said  were  in  full  force,  effect,  exist- 
ence, and  operation,  and  then  and  there,  to  wit,  on  th-  said  *2Hd  of  May,  in  the 
yi»ar  of  onr  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  at  the  county  and 
District  atbrcfsaid,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  court,  the  said  John  W. 
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Do'-sey,  John  R.  Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck,  tocrptber  with  one  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  one 
Hnivey  M.  Vaile,  and  one  Montfort  C  Rerdell  were  then  and  tiwn*  niiitnally  inter- 
e8t*'d  in  the  said  contract's  and  agreements  made  between  the  said  United  States  of 
America  and  the  said  John  W.  Dorse3',  John  R.  Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck  for  carryiiij^ 
and  transporting  the  mails  on  and  over  the  said  post-routes — 

*  Naming  the  routes — 

'  and  were  then  and  there  mutually  interested  in  the  money — 

Mark  you — 

were  then  and  ibere  mutually  interested  in  the  money  to  be  paid  by  the  said  United 
States  of  America  to  the  said  John  W. Dorsey,  John  R.Miner,  and  John  M. Peck  for 
carrying  and  triin<)portiug  the  said  mails  on  and  over  the  said  post-routes  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  said  contracts  and  agreements  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  said  contracte  and 
agreements  weiv  then  and  there  held,  owned,  and  used  by  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey, 
John  R.  Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck  for  the  mutual  and  pecuniary  benefit,  interest,  ad- 
vantage, gain,  and  profit  of  them  the  soid  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  John  M. 
Peck,  ^Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  and  Montfort  C.  Rerdell  as  aforesaid. 

There  is  much  more  in  this  indictment,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  the 
same  effect,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  trouble  you  by  reading  it ;  but  ruii- 
ning  throu<>h  two  or  three  pages  of  this  indictment  they  are  particular 
to  state  that  these  routes  were  held,  owned,  and  used  by  these  parties 
for  tlieir  mutual  benefit  and  gain.  The  indictment  was  drawn  by  my 
frien<l  from  Philadelphia  I  Mr.  Ker],  and  he  could  not  have  drawn  it  in 
any  other  way  and  united  all  these  defendants  in  this  case.  If  he  had 
drawn  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  there  then  would  have  had  to  be 
more  than  one  indictment.  If  these  parties  did  not  hold  these  contract's 
for  their  mutual  benefit  and  gain,  but  one  was  held  for  the  benefit  of 
one,  aiiotlior  for  the  benefit  of  another,  and  another  for  the  benefit  of 
another,  they  would  have  had  to  have  just  that  many  indictments  in  this 
case.  So  that  to  unite  these  parties  in  this  prosecution  it  waa  necessary 
for  my  friend  to  draw  that  indictment  in  that  way,  and  it  is  no  criticism 
up^n  him  that  it  is  so  drawn. 

Then  they  say  that  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1879,  the  defendants, 
John  W.  Dorsey,  Miner,  Peck,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  Vaile,  Rerdell, 
Brady,  ami  Turner  conspired  by  means  of  false  petitions,  and  by  vari- 
ous other  means  that  are  set  forth  in  this  indictment,  to  defraud  the 
United  States  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  the  parties,  including  Brady 
and  Turner. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  it  as  you  have  stated  it. 
You  say  that  the  indictment  charges  that  by  means  of  false  affidavits, 
false  petitions,  &c.,  the  conspiracy  was  formed. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  That  is  what  you  say. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  thought  I  corrected  that.  I  say  that  they  conspired 
by  means  of  these  things  to  defraud  the  United  States. 

The  Court.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  way  I  intended  to  put  it,  and  I  thought  I 
had  corrected  myself. 

The  Court.  I  thought  it  was  an  inadvertence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  inaccurate,  because  that  is  the 
very  language  of  the  indictment. 

The  Court.  The  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  these  were  the  means 
to  be  used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  us  not  be  mistaken  about  that.  Here  is  what  the 
indictment  says : 

A  ad  the  eraiid  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  Oiith^  aforesaid,  do  further  present  that 
the  said  John  W.  Dorsoy,  .Tr)lin  T?.  M'lier.  John  M.  Perk,  .St<»]dipn  W.  D<»rM'y.  Harv«'y 
M.  A  aile,  Montfort  C.  Rerdell,  Thouias  J.  Brady,  and  Williaui  H.  'i'urut^r,  nnlawtnUy 
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<litl  frandnlently  and  maliciously  combine,  confederate,  conspire,  and  agree  together 
t>er\veen  and  amongst  themselves  by  means — 

Of  these  tilings. 

The  Court.  It  is  just  as  I  supposed. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  in  brief  is  the  charge 
in  this  indictment  and  there  is  no  other  charge.  We  are  here  to  meet 
that  charge.  Let  us  get  it  clearly  in  our  minds  without  reading  from 
this  paper.  Let  us  get  it  clearly  in  our  minds  just  what  it  is.  When 
you  come  to  clearly  understand  this  indictment,  you  have  greatly  sim-  ^ 
plified  the  labors  of  this  jury.  It  is  that  three  of  these  parties,  John 
W.  Dorsey,  Miner,  and  Peck,  held  these  contracts,  that  then  Stephen 
W.  Dorsey,  Vaile,  and  Rerdell  became  mutually  interested  with  them  in 
the  contra<jts,  and  that  then  these  parties  agreed  with  Brady  and  Tur- 
ner to  defraud  the  United  States,  using  the  means  mentioned  in  the  in- 
<iictment,  and  that  that  was  done  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  these 
parties.  I  think  I  have  stated  the  indictment  so  far  as  the  charges  are 
•concerned.  That  indictment,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  Government 
must  prove.  Those  charges  the  Government  must  prov^e.  I  say  prove. 
Nothing  is  to  be  left  to  inference.  Nothing  is  to  be  presumed  except  that 
one  presumption  thataiwaysstandsforthinacriminalcase,the  presump- 
tion of  innocence  of  everyone  of  those  charges.  Nothing  is  to  be  left  to 
conjecture.  I  repeat  it,  gentlemen,  the  Government  must  prove  these 
charges  and  prove  them  not  by  a  bare  preponderance  of  evidence  as 
in  a  ci\il  case,  but  it  must  prove  these  charges  beyond  a  reasonable 
•doubt,  and  as  has  already  been  said  to  you  several  times  in  this  case, 
that  means  tg  prove  them  by  such  a  degree  of  testimony  as  to  exclude 
«very  other  reasonable  hypothesis  than  that  the  defendants  are  guilty 
of  the  charge.  If  the  proof  that  they  offer  is  consistent  with  innocence 
then  it  does  not  prove  guilt.  According  .to  my  understanding,  of  this 
indictment,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  Government  must  first  prove 
that  these  parties  conspired  as  they  have  charged.  Of  course  they 
must  prove  that.  Now,  my  friend  Merrick,  as  I  said  awhile  ago.  said 
that  this  was  no  common  crime,  no  charge  of  common  criminality ;  out  it 
was  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  Well,  gentlemen,  they  have  got  to  prove 
in  some  way  or  other  that  these  men  conspired  or  agreed  together.  That 
is  their  charge.  They  must  prove  that  they  agreed  with  each  other. 
They  say, "  Oh,  but  conspiracy  is  hard  to  prove.  Men  do  not  conspire  out 
in  the  street  or  in  crowds.  They  get  into  secret  places  and  there  they 
make  their  agreements  with  each  othfer."  Is  not  the  same  true  with 
reference  to  almost  all  crime  t  Is  it  not  true  with  reference  to  burg- 
lary f  Who  goes  out  in  the  street  and  makes  his  preparations  for  burg- 
lary and  informs  the  worhl  that  he  is  going  to  commit  burglary  !  Who 
does  so  with  reference  to  larceny  ?  Who  does  so  with  reference  to 
murder  f  Anybody?  No.  So  that,  so  far  a«  conspiracy  i.s  concerned 
it  does  not  diifer  in  this  respect  from  any  otber  of  the  crimes  in 
the  catalogue.  Well,  they  say,  it  must  be  proved  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence just  as  in  a  thousand  other  cases  you  prove  a  man's  guilt  by  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  You  find  that  your  house  has  been  broken  open 
in  the  night.  There  is  the  fact.  It  has  been  burglariously  entered. 
Who  did  it!  Nobody  saw  the  man  who  did  it.  There  was  nobody  there 
to  give  yon  information  as  to  his  crime.  How  do  you  prove  it  ?  By  cir- 
cumstances. There  is  snow  on  the  ground,  and  as  he  walked  away  he 
made  a  track.  You  measure  the  track,  and  going  a  little  ways  you 
find  tbat  he  has  dropped  something,  or  he  has  left  some  other  circum- 
Mfance  lying  along  his  pathway.  Alter  awhile  you  find  a  man  whom 
yoii  snsi>ect.     You  meaijure  his  shoe  and  you  find  his  shoe  corresponds 
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with  the  size  of  the  track,  and  so  you  go  on  from  one  circumstance  to 
another,  one  circumstance  linking  on  to  another,  until  you  have  con- 
nected the  burglarious  entering  of  your  premises  with  that  particular 
man.  That  is  proving  a  case  by  circumstantial  testimony.  It  is  link 
added  to  link,  link  added  to  link,  until  you  have  got  a  chain  that  cable* 
him  to  that  crime.  That  is  proving  a  case  by  circumstantial  evidence^ 
Just  so  with  a  conspiracy,  you  must  prove  it  by  circumstances;  but 
when  you  undertake  to  prove  it  by  circumstances,  every  circumstance 
that  you  make  use  of  or  seek  to  make  use  of  must  be  proven  by  that 
degree  of  testimony  of  which  I  have  spoken.  As  was  aptly  said  by  my 
friend  who  preceded  me  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  in  this  case,  no 
cable  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link.  It  so  happens,  and  of  course  it 
must  be  the  law  and  undoubtedly  is  the  law,  that  whenever  a  link  is 
gone  from  that  chain,  the  whole  chain  is  utterly  worthless  and  value- 
less: 

Whatever  link  you  strike,  tenth  or  ten  thousandth, 
Breaks  the  chain  alike. 

Now,  gentlemen,  before  I  proceed  further  I  want  to  say  another  thing 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  They  are  seeking  to  prove  this  case  against 
my  client,  General  Brady,  by  what  they  call  circumstances.  I  want 
you  to  bear  in  mind  that  every  circumstance  upon  which  they  rely  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  official  act.  It  is  not  a  case  whei*e  one  link  is^ 
connected  with  another  link,  where  one  thing  leads  on  to  another  things 
and  so  travels  on  until  you  get  to  the  end  of  the  chain,  but  each  one 
of  these  acts  is  a  separate  and  independent  official  act  that  General 
Brady  was  performing  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  functions.  Now^ 
what  next  must  they  prove  I  They  have  got  to  prove  that  the  parties 
consi)ired.  They  have  got  to  prove  that  the  parties  conspired  for  the 
purposes  named  in  this  indictment.  It  will  not  do,  gentlemen,  to  charge 
them  with  conspiring  for  the  mutual  advantage  ot  a  dozen  men,  and 
then  prove  that  they  conspired  for  the  advantage  of  one  man.  They 
must  show  that  these  parties  were  mutually  interested  in  these  con- 
tracts as  they  have  charged.  That  is  their  averment,  and  that  is  a  ma- 
terial averment  in  this  case.  It  is  the  very  soul  of  this  case ;  otherwise,, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  would  have  here  the  opportunity  to  find  par- 
ties guilty  of  half  a  dozen  different  conspiracies  under  this  indictment. 
And  if  it  turned  out  that  this  thing  was  for  the  benefit  of  Vaile,  and 
that  thing  was  for  the  benefit  of  somebody  else,  and  the  other  thing 
was  for  the  benefit  of  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  you  have  this  case  divided 
up  into  three  or  four  different  conspiracies.    It  is  one  or  nothing. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  see  if  we  cauuot  further  simplify  this  case  aa 
to  its  facts.  Let  us  go  back  to  where  Mr.  Merrick  starts  this  con- 
spiracy, and  see  if  a  plain,  straightforward  statement  of  the  facts  as 
they  exist  in  this  case,  as  shown  by  the  record  in  this  case,  and  un- 
adorned by  any  of  my  brother  Merrick's  rhetoric,  does  not  very  greatly 
simplify  it.  What  are  the  facts?  Let  us  leave  out  imagination  aud 
come  right  down  to  what  the  evidence  shows.  I  want  you  to  see  if  I 
do  not  state  it  exactly  as  it  is  without  going  into  very  great  detaiL 
The  first  that  we  kuosv  of  this  thing,  so  far  as  the  testimony  is  cou- 
cerned,  is  this:  Boone  was  put  upon  the  stand  by  the  Government.  They 
cannot  contradict  what  Mr.  Boone  says.  They  indorse  him,  and  they 
must  accept  his  statements  as  truthful.  We  have  a  right  to  rely  upou 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Boone  as  produced  by  them.  Now,  what  does  he 
say  ?  Brother  Merrick  says  that  Dorsey  was  getting  up  a  criminal  coiii- 
binatiou  tor  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  Government.  What  are  the 
facts  ?     Why.  goiitleinen,  Stei>hen  W.  Dorsey  received  a  letter  inform- 
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iug  hiin  that  liis  brother,  his  brother-in-law,  and  somebody  else  were 
iroing  into  this  business  of  contracting  for  carrying  the  mail,  and 
tLey  wanted  him  to  get  somebody  who  understood  the  business  to  get 
up  the  papers  and  manage  the  thing  for  them.  Is  not  that  right !  That 
is  the  first  we  hear  of  it.  He  wanted  somebody  and  he  sent  for  Mr. 
Boone,  or  asked  Mr.  Boone  to  come  and  see  him,  and  then  Mr.  Boone 
went  to  work  and  sent  out  circulars  or  letters  to  postmasters  all  over 
the  country  making  inquiries  in  regard  to  these  various  routes  upon 
which  they  were  going  to  make  their  bids,  and  the  information  came  back 
from  these  postmasters  on  that  subject.  Now,  is  not  that  so?  Will 
anybody  dispute  that!  Is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  that  was 
not  done  just  in  that  way  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Well,  then,  what !  John 
W.  Dorsey,  John  K.  Miner,  John  M.  Peck,  and  Mr.  Boone  made  their 
arrangements  with  each  other,  and  they  put  in  about  a  thousand  bids 
for  carrying  the  mail.  The  papers  were  prepared  by  Boone.  The  pro- 
posals were  filled  up  and  they  made  these  bids  and  got  about  a  hundred 
contracts.  • 

Mr.  Henklk.  They  made  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  bids. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  bids.  I  was  speak- 
ing in  round  numbers.  Now,  here,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  was  a  pure 
business  arrangement.  There  is  not  a  circumstance  connected  with  it* 
as  I  contend,  to  show  that  it  was  other  than  a  simple,  straightforward  . 
business  arrangement,  which  these  parties  had  a  right  to  enter  into^ 
It  is  nothing  unusual,  as  the  testimony  shows  you,  for  men  to  combine 
together  for  the  purpose  of  taking  mail  contracts.  WTiy  may  not  men 
form  themselves  into  a  partnership  for  the  purpose  of  taking  contracti^ 
for  carrying  the  mails  ?  The  Government  invites  men  to  make  that  their 
business.  It  advertises  for  its  citizens  to  come  forward  and  take  con- 
tracts to  carry  the  mail.  1  would  like  to  know  why  a  half  a  dozen  men 
may  not  enter  into  a  partnership  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  maiL 
It  was  a  straightforward,  plain,  usual  business  combination.  Well,  they 
got  these  contracts,  about  a  hundred  of  them.  Their  mode  of  doing^ 
this  thing  was  the  common  mode,  as  disclosed  to  you  by  the  testimony 
where  men  have  thus  bid.  One  bid  on  this  route,  and  another  member  of 
the  firm  bid  on  another  route,  and  another  on  another,  so  that  the  bids- 
were  put  in  in  the  individual  names  of  the  several  parties,  and  the  con- 
tracts were  awarded,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  party  who  made  the  pro- 
posal, and  you  find  that  in  this  case.  Mr.  Boone  has  told  you  that  they 
bid  one,  two,  three,  four;  that  is  to  say.  Miner  would  bid  on  one.  Peck 
on  two,  Boone  on  three,  and  Dorsey  on  four.  So  every  fourth  bid,, 
speaking  in  round  numbers,  was  of  course  in  the  name  of  each  one  of 
these  parties.  What  is  there  Jibout  that  mode  of  doing  business  that 
has  the  indication  of  fraud  !  What  is  there  in  it  now  to  indicate  to  any 
man  that  there  is  anything  fraudulent  about  it,  or  that  these  parties 
had  anything  to  do  with  a  conspiracy  f  Now,  what  is  the  next  step  f 
Having  received  these  contracts,  of  course  they  were  required  to  put  on 
service;  but  these  gentlemen  were  not  expert  men  in  this  business.  They 
had  not  been  in  the  business  before.  Right  there,  it  would  be  very  re- 
markable, gentlemen,  that  these  men  who  were  utterly  inexperienced 
and  unknown  to  the  department,  so  far  as  the  testimony  is  concerned,, 
should  have  been  consi)iring  with  Brady.  If  Brady  had  been  conspir- 
ing it  would  have  been  with  some  other  class  of  men.  But  they  had 
trouble  in  putting  on  the  service.  The  department  required  the  serv- 
ice to  be  put  on,  and  it  was  their  duty  under  their  contract  to  put  it  on. 
Stephen  W.  Dorsey  undertakes  to  assist  them  in  putting  on  that  serv- 
iei*.     Mv  brother  Merrick  savs  there  is  no  testimonv  in  this  case  that. 
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lie  ever  loaned  them  a  dollar.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument^ 
concede  that  that  is  so,  and  I  will  leave  that  out  of  my  statement. 
It  is,  however,  indisputable  that  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  indorsed  their 
note  in  bank  to  enable  them  to  raise  the  money  to  put  this  service 
on.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about  that,  is  there!  No.  Then  whatf 
He  takes  from  them  these  post-office  warrants  or  orders  as  collateral  to 
secure  him  against  loss  on  account  of  those  indorsements.  That  is 
business,  is  it  not  ?  There  is  nothing  about  it  that  is  unusual,  unnatural, 
or  indicative  of  any  fraud.  They  had  exhausted  all  their  resources. 
The  money  thus  derived,  admitting  that  Dorsey  did  not  let  them  have 
any  money  out  of  his  own  pocket,  which  I  only  admit  for  the  purpose  of 
the  argument,  was  exhausted,  and  still  they  were  unable  to  put  on  this 
service  as  the  contracts  required.  You  lind  them,  gentlemen,  trying  to 
^et  rid  of  one  of  the  largest  of  these  contracts  for  the  very  obvious  rea- 
son that  it  was  an  expensive  contract  upon  which  to  place  service  and 
they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it  if  they  could.  They  found  themselves  in 
trouble,  and  here  comes  along  Mr.  Vaile,  a  man  who  had  been  engaged 
in  this  business  more  or  less  for  twenty  years.  He  had  large  experience; 
He  found  Miner  in  distress  over  this  thing.  They  had  their  conferences 
and  their  talks  about  it,  and  as  a  matter  of  good  fellowship,  as  he  tells 
you — I  know  Mr.  Merrick  stands  here  and  shakes  his  fist  in  Yaile's  £iBK*e 
and  calls  him  a  liar — he  went  to  General  Brady  and  interceded  with 
him  to  see  if  he  could  not  get  an  extension  of  time  for  patting  on  this 
service. 

And  now  the  argument  that  he  uses  is  the  most  natural  argument 
that  could  be  used.  Why,  he  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Second  Assistant,  if  you 
-declare  these  men  failing  contractors,  what  have  you  got  to  dot  You 
have  to  go  up  on  the  list,  and  give  it  to  the  man  who  bid  next  highest 
above.  That  costs  more  money.  After  you  have  made  your  contract 
ivith  him,  that  man  has  to  get  ready  to  put  on  this  service,  and  that  will 
make  delay,  and,  therefore,  you  will  get  the  service  sooner  by  giving  these 
men  a  little  additional  time  than  you  will  if  you  give  it  to  the  next  bid- 
'der  above,  and  give  the  contract  to  him.'' 

Now,  that  is  reasonable  and  logical.  There  is  nothing  in  it  indicating 
that  anybody  was  going  to  try  to  defraud  the  Government.  Now,  Mr. 
Vaile  says  to  him,  "Perhaps,  if  you  give  them  this  time,  I  will  unite 
with  them,  and  assist  them  in  getting  this  service  on."  Now,  he  says  to 
him,  "I  will  go  home  and  see  some  of  my  friends."  Of  course,  gentle- 
men, I  am  not  attempting  to  give  you  the  exact  language,  but  that  is 
the  Mubstance  of  it.  If  I  state  it  incorrectly,  Mr.  Vaile  will  correct  me. 
-"I  will  go  home  and  see  some  of  my  friends,  and,  perhaps,  I  can  assist 
these  gentlemen,  or  take  an  interest  with  these  gentlemen  in  these  con- 
tracts,and  put  this  service  on,  and  thereby  help  them  andgive  theGovern- 
ment  the  service  it  wants."  That  is  the  substance  of  it.  Well,  he  ^ays 
that  Brady  gave  him  no  particular  satisfaction  about  it.  The  matter 
was  left  somewhat  in  doubt,  but  Mr.  Vaile  went  away,  and  after  he  went 
away,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1878,  General  Brady  sends  him  this  tele- 
:gram: 

What  service  of  Miner,  Peck,  Dorsey,  and  Watts  do  j'ou  expect  to  put  in  operation  ? 
Postmaster  at  Dalles,  Oregon,  says  routes  from  there  not  carried  and  mails  lying  in 
the  ottice.     This  cannot  be  permitted  longer. 

THOMAS  J.  BRADY. 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster- General. 

This  cannot  be  permitted  longer.  These  parties  having  failed  to  put  on 
^lic  service,  »*ir.  Brady  wanted  to  know  of  Mr.  Vaile  what  of  that  serv- 
ice he  was  going  to  put  on.    He  wanted  to  know  about  that  thing,  and 
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then  notified  them  tliat  this  thing  could  not  be  jiennitted  longer.  Now 
"does  that  look  like  Brady  was  in  anj*  conspiracy  with  these  gentlemen? 
No,  gentlemen,  if  you  give  that  its  true  significance  you  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  Vaile  is  corroborated  by  that  very  telegram  ;  that  he  had  gone  to 
Brady  about  this  thing,  and  thai  Brady  became  impatient  as  to  this  delay 
and  notified  him  that  this  thing  could  not  be  permitted  longer.  Is  there 
any  evidence  of  conspiracy  or  bad  faith  in  that  telegram!  No,  gentle- 
men, on  the  contrary  it  shows  exactly  what  I  am  contending  for:  that 
ibis  was  a  plain,  straightforward,  natural,  usual  business  operation. 

Well,  now,  gentlemen,  there  that  thing  stood.  Vaile  did  goon.  Yaile 
<;ame  into  it.  They  made  their  arrangements.  What  those  arrange- 
ments were  it  is  not  necessary-  for  me  to  detail,  but  you  will  remember 
that  they  were  in  substance  that  Yaile  was  to  go  in  and  assist  them 
with  money,  and  so  forth,  in  putting  ♦^his  service  on,  and  the  proceeds 
were  to  be  used  in  a  certain,  specific  way.  Now,  what  is  there  about 
Ihat  that  is  unnatural,  unusual,  or  uubusiness  like,  or  that  indicates 
any  fraudulent  purpose  on  the  part  of  these  busiiiess  men  or  that  they 
tiave  conspired  to  defraud  the  United  States? 

Well,  it  went  along  a  little  while,  and  then  differences  arose  between 
them.  They  fell  out  by  the  way,  and  the  result  of  it  all  was  that  in  the 
spring  of  1879  these  parties  came  together,  and  what  did  they  do?  They 
divided  up  these  contracts.  They  dissolved  this  business  arrangement 
and  at  first  they  appraised  these  routes  among  themselves.  They  were 
their  stock  in  trade,  and  they  were  the  assets  of  this  concern,  and  they 
appraised  these  assets.  Vaile  took  40  per  cent..  Miner  took  30  per  cent., 
and  John  W.  Dorsey  and  Peck  took  the  other  30  per  cent.  Now,  is  not 
that  so  f  Is  there  any  doubt  about  that  being  a  fact  in  this  case  ?  Why, 
none  whatever.  And  why?  These  gentlemen  having  divided  these 
assets  of  their  concern  up  in  this  way,  why  are  you  to  infer  from  that 
that  there  was  any  fraud  or  puri)oseto  defraud  in  making  thatdivision  f 

The  precise  date  is  not  given,  but  about  the  Ist  of  April,  1879,  these 
parties  thus  separated.  Did  they  ever  come  together  again!  Were 
these  interests  ever  again  united  ?  This  indictment  says  that  this  con- 
spiracy was  formed  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1879.  These  parties  sepa- 
rated on  the  1st  of  April,  1879.  Did  they  ever  bring  these  interests  to- 
gether again,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  ?  No,  they  never  did,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment  has  proven  that  they  never  did.  Vaile  has  testified  in  this  case 
in  order,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  you  might  know  just  what  these 
business  arrangements  were,  so  that  this  jury  could  be  informed  just 
what  these  men  had  been  doing,  how  they  came  together,  how  they 
separated,  and  what  became  of  the  assets  of  the  concern.  Mr.  Meriick 
says  that  he  is  a  robber.  Mr.  Merrick  says  that  he  is  a  liar.  Where  is 
the  evidence  of  it,  gentlemen  ?  If  ever  a  man  told  a  jilain,  straight- 
forward story,  that  has  marks  of  truth  written  all  over  it,  it  was  Harvey 
M.  Vaile  in  his  testimony  in  this  case.  I  say  that  so  far  from  their  ever 
having  come  together,  and  ever  having  become  mutually  interested  in 
tliese  contracts,  the  Government's  own  proof  shows  that  it  was  not  true. 
The  Government's  own  evidence  shows  that  they  never  did  come  to- 
gether, and  I  will  show  you  how. 

They  have  introduced  into  this  onse,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  all  the 
payments  that  have  been  made  on  these  contracts.  In  the  first  place 
they  have  shown  to  you  the  payments  that  were  made  from  the  begin- 
ning of  these  contracts  down  to  the  s])ring  of  liS79,  have  they  not? 
What  became  of  that  money?  Why,  Vaile  tells  you  that  he  had  put 
large  sums  of  money  into  these  contracts  in  putting  service  upon  these 
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v.uious  routes,  Flo  found  it  au  expensive  and  a  losing  business^  and 
be  deteruiiued  that  he  would  protect  himself.  He  took  the  necessaxy 
measures  to  i)rotect  hiuiself  by  having  the  money  come  into  his  own 
hands,  and  he  has  testified  here  before  you  what  became  of  that  money. 
No  dollar  of  that  money  was  ever  divided  among  these  other  defendants* 
No  dollar  of  that  money  ever  went  to  Brady.  No  dollar  of  that  money 
ever  went  to  Turner,  but  every  dollar  of  it  is  accounted  for  in  other  and 
different  ways.  It  went  to  pay  the  expense  of  putting  the  service  ni>oo 
these  routes. 

Now,  what  became  of  the  money  after  this  division  f  Why,  gentle- 
men, do  you  not  remember  that  when  they  divided  there  was  but  one 
way  that  they  could  make  that  division  so  that  each  mau  would  get  his- 
own  money!  Do  you  not  remember  that?  They  could  not  assign 
these  contracts.  Eemember,  they  could  not  assign  these  contracts  to 
each  other,  because  the  law  did  not  permit  it ;  but  the  law  did  permit 
subcontracts,  and  the  mode  of  making  that  division  was  by  the  one  man 
giving  to  the  other  man  a  subcontract,  entitling  him  by  virtue  of  that 
subcontract  to  receive  all  the  pay. 

Now,  what  happened!  After  that  division  was  made,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  down  through  to  the  end,  each  man  drew  the  pay  that  he  was. 
entitled  to  by  virtue  of  this  subdivision.  Vaile  and  Miner  having 
united  their  interests,  Vaile  drew  the  pay  for  the  Vaile  and  Miner  con- 
tracts that  they  got  under  this  division.  Dorsey  having  come  into  it 
by  virtue  of  the  agreement  of  1879,  takes  his  fiiend  Bosler  in  to  help 
him  out.  He  furnished  the  money  and  managed  the  finances  of  his. 
part  of  it,  and  you  find,  gentlemen,  right  here  in  this  record  the  evi- 
dence that  Vaile  got  the  money  for  his  and  Miner's  contract,  and  J.  W* 
Bosler  got  the  mouey  for  the  other.  Have  you  any  evidence  that  any 
of  that  money  that  Vaile  got  ever  went  to  Dorsey  f  Not  a  bit  of  it^ 
gentlemen.  Have  you  any  evidence  that  the  money  that  Bosler  got 
ever  went  to  any  ot  these  other  parties?  Not  a  word  of  it,  gentlemen, 
not  a  word.  And  more  than  this,  gentlemen,  you  find  that  almost  all 
of  these  drafts  were  negotiated  or  cashed  In  Middleton's  bank  and  in 
the  Citizens'  Bank  of  this  city,  and  these  gentlemen  come  here  to  u* 
and  say,  "Oh,  why  don't  you  bring  Middleton  here;  oh,  why  don't  you 
bring  Mr.  Cresswell  here;  oh,  why  don't  you  come  here  and  prove  your 
innocence?''  They  charge  us  with  having  received  our  money  for  our 
mutual  benefit,  and  they  turn  around  and  show  that  all  this  money 
went  in  an  entirely  different  direction,  and  then  they  want  you  to  infer 
that  there  was  some  rascality  in  the  use  of  this  money.  My  friend  Ker 
here,  who  is  a  frank  man,  vouches  for  John  W.  Bosler.  He  says  he  is 
an  honest  man  and  his  friend. 

Mr.  Ker.  When  did  you  hear  me  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  heard  you  say  it  in  your  speech. 

]Mr.  Ker.  I  said  that  is  what  you  called  him,  I  differed  with  you, 
though; 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  say  that  Bosler  is  not  an  honest  man ! 

Ml-.  Ker.  Oh,  Bosler. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  Bosler, 

Mr.  Ker.  Oh,  1  say  he  is  a  good  fellow.  I  have  met  him.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  his  honesty. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  We  will  take  that  qualified  admission. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  we  will  take  that  qualified  admission.  At  any 
rate,  gentlemen — of  course  memory  is  a  very  uncertain  thing. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  may  have  used  the  words  that  he  was  *'  a  good  fellow." 

Mr.  Totten.  He  said  that  he  was  a  good  fellow ;  that  he  knew  hiuK 
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Mr,  Wilson.  1  want  to  correct  myself,  then.  Tliat  sliows  bow  imper- 
fect human  memory  is.  That  occurred  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  think 
if  I  had  been  put  on  the  stand  I  could  have  conscrentiously  sworn  that 
lie  said  he  was  an  honest  man.     I  was  mistaken. 

The  Court,  Is  it  not  a  well  known  fact  that  those  most  liable  to  go 
astray  are  the  good  men  ? 

Mr.  AViLSON.  Now,  your  honor,  what  is  going  to  become  of  ycm  and 
I  on  such  an  announcement  as  that?  Here  we  are,  good  and  pure  men, 
you  and  I,  and  we  are  likely  to  go  astray.  I  am  afraid  that  will  not  do. 
I  do  not  like  that  philosophy,  and  I  must  protest  against  it  in  the  in- 
terests of  his  honor.    I  do  not  care  so  much  about  myself,  of  course. 

But,  gentlemen,  is  there  anything  here  to  impeach  the  integrity  of 
Mr.  Bosler  ?  Recollect  that  they  charge  that  this  was  for  the  mutual 
benefit  and  gain  of  all  these  parties  accused  in  this  indjctment,  and  yet 
they  traced  this  money  where  you  see  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  testimony  in  this  case  goes,  that  that  money  sliould 
have  been  used  in  the  way  they  say ;  and  here  you  have  the  remarkable 
spectacle,  according  to  the  theory  of  this  indictment,  of  these  genllemen 
going  to  all  this  trouble,  entering  into  this  conspiracy,  defying  the  law 
to  rob  the  Treasury,  and  then  never  reaping  a  dollar  of  the  fruits  of 
that  crime.  Now,  is  that  reasonable?  If  these  men  had  done  all  this 
thing  for  the  i)urpose  of  getting  money  into  their  pockets,  they  would 
have  been  very  likely  to  have  gotten  it.  They  would  not  have  done  all 
this  for  the  fun  of  it — not  a  bit  of  it — so  that  I  say,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  that  so  far  from  the  Government  having  proved  that  these  men  were 
mutually  interested  as  charged,  it  is  proved  absolutely  that  they  were 
not  interested  as  charged,  and  I  say,  moreover,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
liere  that  tends  to  prove  what  these  gentlemen  have  alleged  in  this  in- 
ilictraent. 

Now,  up  to  this  time,  gentlemen,  the  only  mention  of  General  Brady 
is  the  appeal  that  is  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Vaile  and  his  telegram,  which 
I  have  just  read  to  you.  Where  does  he  appear  now  ?  Did  he  ever 
meet  at  Dorsey's  house?  ^o;  nobody  pretends  he  did.  Did  he  ever 
meet  these  parties  anywhere  else?  Nobody  pretends  that  there  is  any 
evidence  of  that  kind.  Oh,  they  say,  a  man  can  conspire  across  a  con- 
tinent. I  agree  they  can ;  but  where  is  the  evidence  that  these  men's 
minds  have  come  together  in  respect  to  this  thing?  Brady's  name  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  stated.  Now,  from  what 
<io  they  relj'  to  convince  you  that  Brady  conspired  with  these  gentle- 
men ?  They  say  they  must  prove  it  by  circumstances,  and  I  admit  they 
may  prove  it  by  circumstances  if  they  can,  and  I  have  already  indicated 
to  you  what  kind  of  circumstances  and  what  must  be  the  efl'ect  of  those 
-circumstances  and  how  those  circumstances  must  be  proved. 

Now,  in  considering  what  it  is  that  they  are  relying  upon  to  show  that 
Brady  conspired,  you  must  remember  that,  according  to  the  very  theory 
upon  which  this  prosecution  is  proceeding,  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  was  to  deal  with  the  increase  and 
the  expedition  of  the  service.  Inci  ease  and  expedition  of  service  is  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  and  it  is  provided  for  by  the  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment. In  every  case  where  increase  or  expedition  is  to  be  made  it 
beccmies  the  duty  of  the  Second  Assistant  TostmasterGeneral,  as  an 
ofiicial  act,  to  decide  upon  that  case.  The  remarkable  feature  of  this 
})rosecution,  gentlemen,  is  that  they  ask  ycm  to  infer  that  those  acts 
were  i)erfonned  because  he  criminally  c()ns]>iicd  to  perform  them,  instead 
of  attributing  them  to  the  dictates  of  duty  under  the  law.  Why  do  they 
iisk  you  to  infer  a  consjiiracy  ? 
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Let  me  review  the  tilings  they  rely  upon.  Now,  remember  that  thoy 
are  trying  to  prove  a  conspiracy,  or  that  Brady  was  in  a  conapira^iy  by 
circumstances,  and  remember  that  those  circumstances  are  official  acts. 
Now,  they  say  that  you  ought  to  believe,  or  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
you  ought  to  believe  he  was  engaged  in  a  couspir.icy,  was  that  there 
were  fraudulent  petitions  filed,  and  that  he  acted  upon  those  fraudulent 
petitions.  That  is  right,  is  it  not!  They  say  that  the  contractors  pro- 
cured these  petitions,  and  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  conspiracy  that  they 
should  be  procured,  or  that  they  entered  into  the  conspiracy  and  agreed 
to  do  this  by  means  of  these  fraudulent  petitions.  In  other  words,  they 
ask  you  to  say  that  the  fact  of  fraudulent  petitions  were  filen  is  evidence 
tending  to  prove  that  Brady  consjjired  with  the  contractors  to  have 
those  fraudulent  petitions  filed.  Now,  is  there  any  logic  in  that,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury  f    I  say  no. 

Now  assume,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  these  petitions  were 
just  as  fraudulent  as  has  been  charged;  just  as  fraudulent  as  they  con- 
tend they  were.  Assume  that  for  the  sake  of  the  argument.  They  are 
not  so,  as  I  think  I  will  show  you  after  awhile.  But  suppose  they  are. 
Now,  what  syllable  of  proof  had  you  that  Brady  had  any  knowledge  of 
them  whatever  until  they  came  into  his  office,  brought  to  him  in  the  reg- 
ular course  of  business  in  these  jackets  that  have  been  paraded  before 
you  f  What  syllable  of  proof  is  there  that  he  knew  how  they  were  pro- 
cured, or  that  he  had  any  knowledge  whatever  as  to  their  integrity  f 
Not  a  single,  solitary  word,  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  On  the  other  hand^ 
there  was  every  reason  wh}^  he  should  believe  in  their  perfect  integrity 
in  every  particular.  Why,  they  were  brought  there  to  him  by  Senators 
and  Members  of  Congress.  Many  of  them  were  sent  to  him  through  the 
mails  by  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress.  They  bore  upon  them  the 
indorsements  and  recommendations  of  the  most  distinguished  men  iu 
the  civil  and  military  service  of  the  Government.  They  had  the  ap- 
proval of  governors  of  Territories,  of  judges,  of  district  attorneys,, 
and  I  ask  you  in  all  conscience  why  3'ou  should  say  that  he  had  any 
reasonable  ground  to  suspect  their  perfect  integrity,  when  they  were 
vouched  for  in  this  wayf  Not  only  this,  gentlemen,  but  you  find 
that  such  men  as  General  Miles  was  urging  in  person,  and  by  letter,  and 
by  communications  through  the  War  Department  that  he  should  grant 
increase  and  expedition  of  service,  and  yet  you  are  expected  to  say  on 
your  oaths  that  he  had  conspired  with  these  contractors  to  have  these 
petitions  brought  there,  as  5lr.  Merrick  says,  as  a  cloak  for  his  crime. 
But  they  say  these  petitions  were  altered  after  signature,  and  he 
should  have  known  it,  and  the  fact  that  he  did  not  know  it,  that  he  did 
not  discover  it,  is  an  indication  that  he  had  conspired  with  these  par- 
ties. They  say  that  if  he  had  been  diligent  he  would  have  discovered 
it,  and  as  he  did  not  discover  it,  it  is  such  a  gross  neglect  of  his  duty  as 
to  indicate  criminality.  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  see  whether  that  is  fair 
or  reasonable  in  this  case.  Here  was  an  executive  officer  the  character 
of  whose  duties  have  heretofore  been  indicated  to  you.  Many  of  these 
petitions,  as  you  remember,  came  in  by  mail.  They  are  distributed  to 
their  proper  places,  some  went  to  Turner  and  some  went  to  Brewer,  be- 
cause Turner  held  one  section  and  Brewer  held  another.  Now,  nobody 
contends  that  Turner  was  in  any  conspiracy.  It  is  conceded  that 
Turner  was  not  in  any  conspiracy.  In  so  many  words  Merrick 
has  admitted  that  to  you.  But  you  remember,  gentlemen  of  the  jury^ 
a  little  further  back  in  this  case.  These  gentlemen  told  you  that 
it  was  necessary  for  Brady  to  have  Turner  in  this  conspiracy.  Turner 
was  the  man  who  held  the  key  of  this  whole  position.  They  must 
have  Turner  at  an  earlier  period  of  thisS  transaction,  and  these  con- 
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Bpirators  could  not  get  along  without  him.  Now,  it  turns  out  that 
Turner  was  not  in  the  conspiracy.  How  are  they  going  to  get  along 
without  him  ?  Nobody  pretends  that  Brewer  was  in  any  conspiracy^ 
These  petitions  went  to  these  two  gentlemen,  and  they  came  hack 
in  these  jackets  with  a  brief  of  their  contents.  They  say  we  ought 
to  have  held  them  up  to  the  light  just  as  you  were  invited  to  hold 
them  up  to  the  light  and  see  if  we  could  not  detect  that  a  word  had 
been  scratched  here  and  something  written  over  it,  or  that  schedule 
"thirteen  hours  "  had  been  written  in  the  body  of  the  petition  in  a  hand- 
writing somewhat  diflferent  from  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  petition. 
They  say  he  ought  to  have  gone  all  through  that,  and  because  he  did 
not  do  it  he  must  have  been  in  a  conspiracy  with  these  parties.  I  saj^ 
gentlemen,  that  that  is  absolutely  preposterous  and  absurd  when  you 
come  to  consider  all  the  circumstances  in  this  case.  They  say  that  he 
should  hav6  known  that  E.  Hall — you  recollect  that  petition — did  not 
sign  this  petition,  when  right  here  before- you  E.  Hall  had  gr^at  diffi- 
culty to  tell  whether  he  signed  his  own  letters  or  not.  Brady  sitting 
there  in  that  office,  that  great  contract  office  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, ought  to  have  known  that  that  was  not  Hall's  signature.  That  is. 
the  argument.  How  much  logic  or  reason  or  sense  is  there  in  such  a 
proposition  f  They  say  he  should  have  known  that  certain  names  that 
apx)eared  on  one  petition  were  not  the  names  of  parties  living  in  Oregon 
but  the  names  of  parties  living  in  Utah.  Is  not  that  what  they  have 
been  arguing  here  before  you  f  That  he  ought  to  have  known  these 
things,  and  because  he  did  not  know  them  he  must  have  been  cons])ir- 
ing  with  somebody.  Gentlemen,  I  take  that  petition  as  an  illustration 
of  the  point  I  am  now  presenting  to  you.  Here  it  is  [exhibiting  peti- 
tion]. You  know  it  is  said  of  this  petition  that  two  or  three  sheets  are 
]>a8ted  to  it.  Here  is  the  body  of  the  petition  [indicating].  On  the  back 
of  it,  as  you  remember,  are  the  names  of  signers,  a  whole  sheet  of  them. 
Then  they  say  that  here  are  more  pasted  in,  the  signers  living  in  Utah. 

The  Foreman.  [Mr.  Dickson.]  Two  sheets. 

!Mr.  Wilson.  Two  sheets.  Now,  I  want  to  say  right  .here  that  that 
petition  cuts  no  figure  in  this  case.  Mr.  Merrick  admitted  that  there 
was  no  order  made  on  the  strength  of  this  petition ;  but  it  serves  never- 
theless as  an  illustration  of  the  point  I  am  contending  for.  Suppose, 
Mr.  Foreman — I  beg  your  pardon ;  1  ought  not  to  have  said  that.  Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners  sometimes.  Suppose  Mr.  Wood- 
ard  is  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  he  is  sitting  at  hi» 
desk  every  day,  and  these  multitudinous  and  multifarious  duties  are 
pressing  upon  him,  and  that  petition  comes  in  just  in  that  way.  There 
it  is.  He  opens  it  and  looks  at  it.  Everything  is  straight  and  square 
on  the  face  of  it,  and  he  turns  it  over  on  the  back  and  reads  this : 

Having  examined  the  foregoing  petition  and  list  of  names  I  find  it  correct  in  the* 
Btatements,  except  that  it  atlects  the  middle  and  sontheastem  sections  of  the  State ; 
the  north  and  northeastern  sections  being  supplied  from  Kelton  by  way  of  Boise  City 
to  The  Dalles.  The  section  bein^  supplied  by  route  44160  is  not  less  important  to  the 
section  through  which  it  passes  than  the  Kelton  route  was  to  the  route  through  which 
it  passes  only  a  few  years  since.  Therefore  I  recommend  the  granting  of  the  prayer 
of  this  petition. 

J.  H.  SLATER. 

Then  he  looks  a  little  further  down  and  he  reads: 

I  concur  in  the  foregoing. 

L.  F.  GROVE  K. 

Those  are  the  two  Senators  from  the  State  of  Oregon.  And  then  he 
looks  a  little  further  down  and  he  finds  written  on  this  same  page : 

I  concur  in  the  above  request. 

JOHN  H.  WHITEAKER. 
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The  member  of  Coiifjre^ss  from  the  State  of  Oregon.  Now,  then,  Mr. 
AVoodward  is  sitting  there  as  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and  has  that  petition  presented  to  him.  I  want  to  know  what 
reasonable  and  fair-minded  man  would  say  that  because  Mr.  Wood- 
ward did  not  discover  that  there  had  been  two  pages  of  petitiouei-?? 
pasted  in  there  under  those  circumstances,  the  inference  is  to  be  draw  n 
from  it  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  rob  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  ?  I  use  tliis  petition,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  for  the  j)ur- 
pose,  as  I  have  said,  of  illustration.  It  shows  how  ridiculously  absurd 
is  the  proposition  that  these  gentlemen  are  contending  for  in  this  ciise. 
p]very  man  who  has  any  reason  about  him  knows  that  Mr.  Woodward 
could  not  be  held  to  even  a  breath  of  a  suspicion  because  of  his  failui^e 
to  discover  a  thing  of  that  sort. 

Now,  a  step  further  on  this  subject,  gentlemen.  Concede,  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument,  that  some  of  the^se  petitions  are  suspicious  in  their 
character.  Concede  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument.  Concede, 
if  you  will,  that  every  one  of  them  that  they  say  was  altered  was,  in 
fact,  altered,  and  concede  that  it  was  altered  exactJv  in  the  wav  tliev 
say  it  was.  Do  you  not  know,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  there  are  plenty 
of  petitions  and  other  recommendations  that  were  not  tainted  with  any 
suspicion  as  to  these  several  routes  f  Do  you  not  know  from  the  testi- 
mony in  this  case  that  that  is  the  fact  f  Here  and  there  they  have 
picked  out  these  petitions,  which  they  say  have  been  tampered  with.  I 
have  attempted  to  show  to  you  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  or  a  ground  of 
suspicion  that  General  Brady  did  not  detect  that  they  had  been  tampered 
with,  if  they  have  been.  But  concede  that  the^^  were  tampered  with,  just 
as  they  say.  Then  what  ?  You  have  here  piles  of  petitions.  These  rec- 
ords are  burdened  with  petitions  a«  to  the  integrity  of  which  there  is  no 
question  whatev,er.  Now  what  authority  have  you  for  saying  that  the 
false  one,  conceding  it  to  be  false,  influenced  General  Brady  to  do  an  act 
instead  of  the  entreaties  and  prayers  of  those  that  were  indisputably 
genuine  f  They  have  charged  that  false  petitions  were  one  of  the  meaus 
used.  They  must  prove  that,  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  But  here  you 
have  these  genuine  ones,  and  how  can  you  say  that  the  act  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  false  ones!  If  you  cannot  say  that,  then  I  want  to  know 
how  you  can  say  that  his  act  is  inconsistent  with  his  innocence.  There 
is  the  test  at  la^t.  If  his  act,  as  I  said  awhile  ago,  is  consistent  with 
innocence,  that  is  the  construction  you  have  got  to  place  upon  it.  That 
is  the  conclusion  the  law  says  vou  shall  arrive  at.  Therefore,  when  vou 
lind  half  a  dozen  petitions  that  are  untainted  and  unsusi)ected  and  one 
petition  that  has  been  scratched,  how  are  you  going  to  say  that  his  act 
is  not  consistent  with  innocence?  You  cannot  do  it,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury.  On  this  subject  and  right  at  this  point  I  want  to  read  a  para- 
graph from  the  record.  Do  you  remember  that  after  we  had  gone  a 
long  ways  into  this  case,  and  after  the  prosecution  had  gone  on  and  on 
reading  to  you  petition  after  petition,  and  letter  after  letter  that  came 
to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  urging  him  to  put  on  this 
service,  the  court  got  tired  of  it,  and  aft^ir  a  discussion  that  had  ensued 
on  this  subject,  the  court,  at  page  1)79,  said: 

In  the  progress  of  this  trial,  I  have  seen  i>ile8  of  petitions  from  men  of  the  highest 
standing  in  the  conntry,  oflicial  and  otherwise,  to  the  Fost-Othce  Department,  for  in- 
crease of  service  and  expedition  upon  these  routes.  Now,  looking  on  the  face  of  those 
papers,  I  cannot  see  anything  to  condemn  in  the  conduct  of  the  Second  Assistant 
l^osi master-General  in  ctHuplying  with  these  petiliouvs.  He  is  not  to  be  supposed  ;u 
have  gone  over  those  routes  liiniNclf,  but  he  acts  upon  the  petitions  before  him  a>  a 
public  officer  must  in  all  cases.  You  have  not  brought  home  to  him  any  facts,  so  far 
as  I  can  remember,  to  show  that  in  ordering  these  expeditions  on  these  routes  and  the 
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iucrease  of  service,  he  acted  from  an^"  improper  motives^  because  he.  is  backed  by 
the«ie  petitious  from  geDtlemen  of  the  highest  position  in  all  quarters  of  that  country, 
and  men  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  routes,  and  with  the  improvements  and 
industries  that  are  springing  up  in  this  new  country.  If  I  had  seen  that  there  waa 
anything  in  the  evidence  to  bring  home  a  reasonably  strong  suspicion  of  improper 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General^  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  go  further  into  this  and  investigate  it.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  that  kind  ;  the 
contracts  ai'e  apparently  sustained  by  petitions,  and  the  petitions  justified  the  Post- 
niaster-General  in  doing  what  he  did. 

Now,  that,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  just  what  I  am  contending  in  this 
case.  I  say  that  when  he  had  these  petitions  before  him  he  was  justifia- 
ble in  accepting  them  and  in  acting  upon  them,  and  that  you  cannot  as- 
cribe to  him  improper  motives  because  he  acted  upon  them.  But  the 
evidence  must  go  far  beyond  that.  The  inference  is  and  the  presump- 
tion is  that  his  act  was  a  lawful  act  and  was  an  honest  act,  and  when  he 
bad  these  petitions  to  back  him  up  in  those  acts  he  had  a  right  to  infer 
that  those  petitions  were  all  honest  petitions,  and  act  upon  them  as 
bonest  petitions.  You  cannot  infer  a  want  of  integrity  upon  his  part 
because  he  did  those  acts  under  those  circumstances.  But  they  say 
that  the  contra<;tors  procured  these  petitions ;  that  they  went  out  and 
got  up  these  petitions.  What  of  it?  Did  Brady  know  anything  about 
it  ?  Who  says  he  did  ?  What  testimony  has  proved  to  you  that  Brady 
knew  that  these  contractors  were  getting  up  these  petitions  !  Anybody  f 
Nobod}'.  But  suppose  the  contractors  did  get  up  these  petitions.  Do 
you  remember  what  the  court  said  about  that  f  Gentlemen,  this  is  busi- 
ness. These  men  had  a  right  when  they  took  these  contracts  to  take 
them  with  all  the  expectations  that  were  reasonable  to  be  indulged  in 
with  reference  to  them.    Eight  in  the  contract  is  this  provision : 

It  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  by  the  said  contractors  and  their  sureties  that 
the  Postmaster-General  may  discontinue  or  extend  this  contract,  change  the  schedule 
and  termini  of  the  route,  and  alter,  increase,  decrease,  or  extend  the  service,  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  he  allowing  a  pro  rata  increase  of  compensation  for  any  additional 
service  thereby  required,  or  for  increased  speed,  if  the  employment  of  additional  stock 
or  carriers  is  rendered  necessary ;  and,  in  case  of  decrease,  curtailment,  or  discontin- 
uance of  service,  as  a  full  indemnity  to  said  contractors,  one  month's  extra  pay  on  the 
Amount  of  service  dispensed  with,  and  a  jprorato  compensation  for  the  service  retained. 

That  is  a  stipulation  of  the  contract.  Now,  these  gentlemen  were  en- 
gaged in  a  lawful  and  legitimate  business,  just  like  any  other  business^ 
They  had  a  right  to  look  over  the  field,  as  the  court  said,  and  to  take 
the  chances  with  reference  to  whether  there  would  be  increase  and  ex- 
pedition of  service  or  not.  That  is  a  part  of  this  business.  The  Post- 
master-General had  stipulated  in  this  contract  that  if  any  of  the  serv- 
ice was  increased,  increase  of  compensation  pro  rata  would  be  allowed 
and  if  expedited,  increase  of  compensation  pro  ratA  would  be  allowed. 
That  is  a  stipulation  of  the  contract.  Now,  a  man  makes  that  contract, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  elements  of  it.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate,  as  the 
court  has  said  during  the  progress  of  this  case,  for  Senator  Dorsey  or 
any  other  man  who  was  interested  in  these  contracts  to  have  them  ex- 
pedited or  increased.  That  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  contract  itself. 
What  if  they  did  go  out  and  get  these  petitions!  In  some  cases  they 
did  and  in  some  cases  they  did  not.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  nothing 
against  these  contractors.  I  want  that  understood.  But  especially,  so 
far  as  my  own  client  is  concerned,  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  proof  in 
this  case  that  he  ever  knew  that  any  contractor  had  gone  abroad  and 
gotten  up  these  petitions.  If  there  is,  it  has  entirely  escaped  my  recol- 
lection. 

Now,  what  do  they  next  rely  upon  f    What  is  the  next  circumstance 
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that  proves  that  General  Brady  >vas  engaged  in  tliis  conspiracy  t  Tliey 
say  that  false  affidavits  were  made  as  to  the  number  of  men  and  harse>. 
It  may  be  profitable,  gentlemen,  to  look  a  little  into  the  history  of  tlii.'^ 
case.  What  is  that  history  ?  Mr.  Bliss  told  you  in  his  opening  stat**- 
ment  to  this  jury  some  three  months  ago  how  it  was  done  in  the  oltlen 
time,  and  up  until  the  time  of  a  regulation  made  by  the  PostraasttM- 
General  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention  in  a  moment.  How  was  it 
done?  The  contractor  went  into  the  office  of  the  Second  Assiti^tiint 
Postnjaster-General,  and  he  sat  down  and  gave  a  list  of  horses  and  tlien 
he  told  him  how  many  wagons  or  coaches  he  would  use,  how  much  it 
would  cost  for  shoeing  horses,  how  much  to  feed  horses,  how  much  per 
month  or  per  day  for  the  men  who  cairied  the  mail,  and  how  mucrli  it 
cost  to  take  care  of  the  horses ;  and  so  he  went  through  with  a  detailetl 
statement  of  that  kind,  and  upon  that  they  made  the  calculation  a«  to  tbe 
additional  compensation.  That  is  the  way  it  was  done  in  the  olden 
time.  When  I  say  the  olden  time,  I  mean  prior  to  the  time  that  a  cer- 
tain regulation  was  passed  which  I  will  presently  call  your  attention  t<». 
Now,  you  see,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  or  the  Postmaster-General,  as  the  case  might  be,  sjit 
down  with  the  contractor  and  took  his  statement,  and  then  they  matle 
their  calculation  and  the  service  was  expedited.  That  is  the  way  it  wajs 
done  then.  Then  you  simply  had  the  statement  of  the  contractor.  That 
was  all  right,  Colonel  Bliss  said;  nothing  wrong  about  that;  that  was 
business.  iNow,  Postmaster-General  Key  comes  in,  and  he  says,  *'  We 
will  not  take  the  simple  statement  of  the  contractor.  We  won't  do  it 
that  way  any  more.  We  will  make  this  contractor  swear  to  the  state- 
ment."   Therefore,  they  made  this  regulation: 

When  it  becomes  nect'ssary  to  increase  the  speed  on  any  route,  the  contractor  will 
be  reqnired  to  state  nnder  oath  theunniberof  men  and  hoiises  reqninsd  to  perfornuhe 
service  according  to  contract  schedule,  and  the  number  required  to  perform  it  with 
the  proposed  increase  of  8i>eed. 

And  that  was  laid  down  as  the  guide  in  determining  this  business 
from  that  time  forward.    That  is  the  manner  in  which  from  that  time 
forward  it  has  been  done. 
'  The  Court.  How  has  it  been  done  in  regard  to  increase  of  service? 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  regulation  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  Court.  I  know;  but  in  point  of  fact,  what  was  done  in  these 
cases  as  to  the  increase  of  service? 

Mr,  Wilson.  The  number  of  horses  and  the  number  of  men  in  that 
case  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Where  there  is  increase  of  service 
they  just  assume  that  it  would  take  twice  aa  many  for  two  trips  as  for 
one.  If  you  are  carrying  the  mail  one  trip  and  they  double  it  and  make 
it  two  they  assume  it  will  take  twice  as  many,  or  if  they  make  it  six 
that  it  will  take  six  times  as  many.  That  problem  is  very  simple  and 
X)lain,  but  the  difficulty  comes  in  when  you  increase  the  speed.  That 
is  a  very  different  sort  of  thing.  As  I  said  in  the  opening  statement 
that  I  made  to  you  in  this  case,  you  may  start  and  walk  from  here 
to  the  Treasury  Department  with  perfect  ease  and  comfort  to  yourself, 
and  you  can  do  that  day  in  and  day  out,  twice  a  day  for  a  year,  and 
improve  on  it  every  day.  It  is  just  a  pleasant  exercise  for  you.  But 
suppose  you  run  from  here  to  Ninth  street — you  couldn't  get  any 
further  than  that  before  you  would  have  to  sit  down  and  rest.  That 
very  same  princii)le  applies  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Take  these  horses 
that  run  on  the  street-cars.  Here  is  a  nice,  smooth,  level  street.  Trot 
those  horses  from  Georgetown  to  the  Navy-yard  and  back  twice  a  day. 
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ivntl  that  is  all  tliat  they  can  do;  yet  oue  of  these  cart  horses  will  haul 
44.  cart  load  of  earth,  and  walk  ri'j^lit  straig:ht  along  from  morning  till 
idiixbt/out  at  O  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  stopping  at  G  in  the  evening, 
keeping  it  up  day  after  day.  When  my  brother  llenkle  comes  to  dis- 
<!tiiss  this  case  I  hope  he  will  discuss  it  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 
This  has  been  a  matter  of  scientific  investigation.  Something  of  this 
kind  probably  will  turnout  to  have  happened :  The  English  (jovern- 
111  eut  built  a  vessel.  Tliey  found  that  at  what  they  call  half  boiler 
power  that  vessel  could  be  propelled  through  the  water  at  fourteen 
knots  an  hour,  but  when  they  put  it  up  to  its  utmost  capacity,  to  its 
I'll  II  boiler  power,  they  could  not  increase  that  speed  but  two  knots  an 
liour.  1  am  not  going  into  that  question  in  detail ;  but  there  is  where 
t lie  difficulty  comes  in  in  this  problem:  that  when  you  increase  the 
j^peed  it  is  hard  to  tell  just  how  many  horses  and  how  many  men  you 
liave  got  to  have,  especially  horses.  There  is  the  trouble  in  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  one  of  those  things  with  reference  to  which  men  would 
jrreatly  differ,  as  you  have  seen  already  in  the  testimony  in  this  case. 
What  you  are  required  to  do  or  asked  to  do  by  the  prosecution  is  :  If 
tbe  contrfictor  has  stated  it  too  low  or  too  high  in  his  affidavit  to  infer 
from  that  that  General  Brady  was  in  a  conspiracy  with  him  because  he 
acted  upon  that  affidavit.     Is  not  that  it  ?    That  is  it  exactly. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  some  of  these  cases  the  pro  rata  princii)le  was 
followetl.  I  have  already  read  to  you  from  the  contract  the  stii)uiation 
between  the  parties.  The  contractor  in  every  one  of  these  cases  was 
eutitled  to  that  pro  rata,  but  he  had  a  right  to  make  a  new  contract  if 
he*  was  willing  to  doit,  and  sometimes — I  cannot  remember  exactly  how 
many  times,  but  in  quite  a  number  of  instances,  and  in  one  very  con- 
Kpicuous  instance — (ieneral  Brady  did  not  comply  with  the  pro  rata 
l>riuciple,  but  required  the  party  to  make  a  new  contract  and  do  the 
service  for  less  than  pro  rata.  Now,  take  the  Bismarck  and  Tongue 
River  route.  There  was  an  affidavit  filed  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  horses.  Did  he  accept  it  ?  No.  If  he 
had  been  a  conspirator,  getting  aportionof  the  money,  there  was  the  very 
case  for  him  to  accept  the  affidavit.  Why  ?  Because  instead  of  870,000 
it  would  have  been  $168,000.  If  Brady  was  in  a  conspiracy  with  any 
of  these  defendants  for  the  purpose  of  putting  money  in  his  |)ocket, 
there  was  a  case  for  him  to  put  in  j)ractice  that  which  was  to  put  money 
in  his  pocket.  But  instead  of  doing  that,  what  does  he  do  f  He  makes 
these  gentlemen  make  a  special  contract  that  they  will  perform  this  serv- 
ice for  less  than  lialf  of  what  it  would  have  cost  if  he  had  acted  upon  the 
affidavit  file<l  in  that  case.  Mr.  Merrick,  you  will  remember,  put  at  me 
an  arithmetical  conundrum.  He  did  it  with  a  good  deal  of  fierceness  at 
the  time.  He  wanted  to  know  how  I  was  going  to  get  at  the  pro  rata, 
and  what  were  the  factors  in  that  problem.  I  think  before  he  got 
tlirough  he  became  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  talking  about.  It  is  very  simple,  gentlemen.  The  law  and  regula- 
tions provide  just  exactly  what  the  i)roblem  shall  be  and  what  are  the  fac- 
tors in  the  problem.  These  gentlemen  have  not  shown,  nor  can  they 
«how,  that  the  calculation  was  ever  made  on  any  other  basis  than  the 
basis  named  in  this  regulation  and  this  statute. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  about  these  affidavits  so  far  as  Brady  is  con- 
cerned f  My  brother  McSweeny  has  already  discussed  them  as  tt*  the 
other  defendants,  and  others  who  will  follow  me  will  probably  discuss 
tluMii  further.  1  presume  that  my  brother  llenkle  and  my  brother  In- 
gersoll  will  give  some  attention  to  that  sul^ject  so  tar  as  the  other  defend- 
ants are  co:icerne<l,  theretbre  1  do  not  propose  to  weary  you  by  a  dis- 
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ciission  as  to  them,  and  only  deal  with  the  affidavits  so  far  as  my  client^ 
General  Brady,  is  concerned.    Tbey  have  not  charged  that  that  pro> 
vision  of  the  contract  to  which  J  called  your  attention  a  few  nioutents^ 
ago,  was  a  fraudalent  act  of  General  Brady.    They  have  not  pretended 
that  these  contracts  were  unlawful.  They  say  they  are  lawful  contract.** 
as  I  understand  this  indictment.    You  have  seen  what  the  Postniaster- 
Genri  id  required.  Be  required  the  affidavits  to  be  made.  Now,  the  claim 
is,  tliat  because  General  Brady  did  not  go  beyond  those  affidavits  and 
outf^i«lc  of  those  affidavits  and  make  other  investigations  than  what  the 
Postmaster-General  had  directed,  that  is  an  evidence  that  he  was  euga<:e<l 
in  a  conspiracy  with  these  other  defendants.   They  say  that  in  the  afiida- 
vit  tlie  number  of  men  and  horses  was  incorrectly  stated,  and  becaube 
incon  i^ctly  stated  Brady  must  have  known  it,  or  he  ought  to  have  known 
it.     lie  ought  to  have  inquired  further,  and  because  he  did  not  inquire 
further  you  are  to  regard  that  as  evidence  that  he  was  in  a  criminal 
combination.    Have  they  proved  that  he  knew  it  ?    No.    Are  you  going 
to  infer  that  he  knew  it?    I  think  not.    Why,  gentlemen,  let  us  see  bow 
this  thing  would  work  on  the  same  principle.    I  presume  there  is  not  a 
gentleman  upon  that  jury  who  does  not  know  that  there  are  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  claims  paid  eveiy  year  through  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment ujiou  ex  parte  affidavits  of  the  claimants,  and  such  parties  as  they 
bring  to  testify  by  means  of  affidavits  as  to  the  justice  of  the  claim. 
Thei  e  is  a  provision  of  law  which  authorizes  the  department  to  send  out 
men  an4l  take  testimony.    The  department  has  a  right  and  has  the  power, 
confcrri'd  by  the  statute,  to  send  a  commission  out  and  take  testimony. 
Suppose,  they  don't  do  it  f    Suppose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  did 
not  see  fit  to  avail  himself  of  that  provision,  but  acts  upon  the  affidavits 
of  parties,  and  it  turns  out  that  a  claim  is  a  fraudulent  claim  and  is  sup- 
ported by  false  affidavits?    In  that  case,  if  the  doctrine  that  is  main- 
tained here  can  be  maintained  at  all,  the  result  will  be  that  the  parties 
who  thus  conspired  and  got  up  false  affidavits  and  brought  them  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  if  charged  with  a  conspiracy,  would  And  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  coupled  with  them  in  that  charge,  and  these 
gentlemen  would  be  here  glaring  in  the  face  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  denouncing  him  as  a  thief  and  a  robber.    Why  f    Because 
he  did  not  go  beyond  the  affidavits  and  avail  himself  of  the  statute 
and  take  testimony  as  to  whether  or  not  that  was  a  just  claim.    The 
same  process  of  reasoning  would  put  in  peril  the   Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  every  day  of  his  life.    Take  the  Pension  Bureau,  gentlemen. 
There  is  a  bureau  of  this  Government  where  the  testimony  taken  is  ex 
parte  affidavits.    A  man  sends  in  the  affidavit  of  his  colonel  or  his 
captain,  of  his  comrade  or  of  his  surgeon,  and  they  come  up  here  to  this 
Pension  Bureau.    We  are  paying  out  of  the  Treasury  now  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars  a  year,  almost  exclusively  upon  the  testimony  of 
ex  parte  affidavits.    The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  have  it  in  their  power  to  go  behind  and  beyond  those  affida- 
vits.   We  are  told  through  the  reports  of  the  Pension  Bureau  sent  to  Con- 
gress over  and  over  again  that  fraudulent  claims  are  passed  through 
that  bureau  in  great  number,  and  thereby  money  is  fraudulently  taken 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.    Upon  the  principle  that  these 
gentlemen  are  contending  for  in  this  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
more  particularly  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  might  be  involved  in 
conspiracy  prosecutions  every  day  of  his  life.    If  they  Lad  a  case  of 
that  kind  here  they  could  with  precisely  the  same  propriety  stand  up 
and  accuse  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  of  being  a. thief  and  a  robber 
just  as  tbey  glare  in  the  face  of  my  client  and  say  that  he  is  a  thief  and 
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a,  robber  because  he  did  not  go  behind  or  bej^ond  these  affidavits.  The 
^ame  thing  applies  to  Congress.  How  many  things  go  through  Congress 
every  year  all  onex parte  affidavits,  when  Congress  could  send  every  claim 
to  tiie  Court  of  Claims  and  haye  it  judicially  investigated  under  a  law 
-especially  provided  for  it.  And  yet  who  is  going  to  suppose  that  these 
men  are  engaged  in  criminality,  or  that  these  things  tend  to  prove  dis- 
honesty I     I  say,  gentlemen,  it  is  preposterous. 

Now,  gentlemen,  are  these  affidavits  false  ?    Let  us  go  into  that  for 
n  moment.    Are  they  false  t 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its  usual 
recess. 


AFTER   RECESS. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Resuming.]  If  the  court  please,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  I  was  proceeding  to  consider  the  question  whether  or  not  these 
affidavits  are  fajse.  Of  course,  the  Government  has  to  prove  that  they 
were  false.  Now.  how  do  they  prove  it;  how  have  they  sought  to  prove 
that  in  this  case?  Because  you  will  remember,  gentlemen,  that  these 
affidavits,  so  far  as  the  expedition  of  service  is  concerned,  are  the  bases 
of  the  computation,  they  are  the  chief  factors  in  the  matter.  The  first 
thing  that  is  to  be  ascertained  under  this  provision,  and  under  this  reg- 
ulation that  was  made  by  the  Postmaster-General  for  guidance  in  this 
matter,  is  to  ascertain  the  number  of  men  and  animals  that  are  neces- 
sary— that  is  the  language — according  to  the  schedule  named  in  the 
contract.  Now,  each  one  of  these  contracts  contained  a  provision  with 
reference  to  this  matter  of  schedule  time.  The  contract  itself  makes 
provision  on  that  subject,  and  the  first  thing  you  have  to  do,  therefore, 
is  to  ascertain  the  number  of  men  and  animals  that  are  necessary  to  be 
used  according  to  that  contract  schedule  time. 

Now,  what  is  the  next  thing  you  have  to  do  ?  Why  to  ascertain  how 
many  men  and  animals  are  necessary  according  to  the  proposed  sched- 
ule time.  Now,  by  showing  how  many  men  and  animals  some  subcon- 
tractor used,  does  that  prove  it  ?  No,  gentlemen,  that  will  not  do.  He 
may  have  used  a  few  more  than  was  necessary,  or  he  may  have  used 
fewer  than  were  necessary,  and  if  you  say  that  you  are  going  to  be 
governed  by  the  number  of  men  and  animals  that  a  subcontractor  used, 
you  make  the  subcontractor  the  judge  as  to  what  is  necessary.  That 
will  not  do,  gentlemen,  and  it  will  not  do  for  the  reason  that  I  have  just 
stated.  It  will  not  do  for  another  reason.  What  is  that !  Because  the 
subcontractor  may  not  have  used  enough  to  perform  the  service.  You 
say  that  the  contract  requires  that  they  shall  perform  the  service  within 
certain  specified  hours  upon  a  certain  schedule  of  time.  The  contract 
requires  that  to  be  done,  and  when  the  contract  requires  that  to  be 
done  it  means  that  that  thing  shall  be  done  in  that  wa3\  Now,  what  do 
you  find  to  be  the  facts  all  through  this  case  f  Why  that  these  subcon- 
tractors did  not  perform  the  service  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  contracts,  and  hence  you  find  all  through  this  case  deductions 
after  deductions  being  made  upon  these  subcontractors,  because  they 
did  not  perform  their  contract.  What  does  that  prove,  gentlemen  f  It 
proves  simply  this  that  the>  did  not  use  the  men  and  animals  necessary 
to  perform  that  contract.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  it  could  not  be  done. 
That  will  not  do  because  you  know  it  could  be  done.  All  that  was  nec- 
essary was  that  these  contractors  or  subcontractors  should  put  on  suffi- 
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cient  men  and  animals  to  do  that  work,  and  when,  therefore,  you  prove 
in  one  breath  that  they  used  only  so  many,  and  turn  about  and  in  the 
very  same  breath  prove  that  they  did  not  perform  their  contract,  yoa 
have  simply  proven  that  they  did  not  ha.ve  men  and  animals  necessary 
to  [)erform  the  work,  and,  therefore,  I  say,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that 
when  this  prosecution  comes  here  and  proves  the  number  of  men  and 
animals  used,  they  have  fallen  short  of  what  the  law  requires  in  this 
case.  They  must  prove  what  was  necessary,  and  when  they  prove  that 
they  have  used  so  many  and  that  they  have  performed  the  contract 
then  you  have  proved  that  they  did  not  use  what  was  necessary. 

Now,  as  to  this  matter  of  the  increased  schedule,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  you  will  see  at  once  that  that  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  of  opinion. 
In  the  very  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be  anything  else,  and  you,  gen- 
tlemen, cannot  but  see  it.  They  are  dealing  with  a  thing  in  the  future. 
They  are  dealing  with  a  thing  as  to  which  no  man  c^n  absolutely  know. 
You  are  starting  to  run  a  mail  from  here  to  Baltimoie,  for  instance,  and 
they  say  to  you  that  you  must  run  it  in  so  many  hours.  You  know  that 
in  running  it  in  so  manj'  hours,  upon  a  schedule  as  to  which  you  have 
been  running  it,  you  can  know  how  many  are  necessary,  because  yoa 
have  had  actual  experience  with  that  thing.  You  know  the  roads,  you 
know  the  seasons  of  theyear,  you  know  the  climate,  you  have  had  actual 
personal  experience  in  that  matter;  but,  when  you  come  to  increase  the 
speed,  when  you  go  from  four  miles  an  hour  to  six  miles  an  hour,  then 
you  get  into  the  field  of  speculation  and  judgment" and  opinion;  and,, 
therefore,  whenever  a  man  comes  and  makes  an  affidavit  as  to  what 
would  be  necessary  in  the  future  upon  a  schedule  which  has  been  wholly 
untried,  then  whatever  he  ma,>  say  in  regard  to  that  is  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion,  speculation,  judgment,  with  reference  to  which,  diiierent 
men  would  entertain  different  opinions,  and  come  to  different  conclu- 
sions. Therefore,  I  say,  that  it  is  not  enough  for  these  gentlemen,  in 
order  to  brand  these  affidavits  as  false,  to  show  that  some  subcontractor 
after  the  service  had  been  expedited,  came  into  court  and  testified  that 
he  used  a  less  number  of  men  and  horses  than  the  contractor  said  would 
be  necessary  when  he  made  his  affidavit.  In  other  words,  gentlemen, 
a  contractor  could  make  such  an  affida\it  with  reference  to  a  matter 
which  was  wholly  in  the  future  necessarily  speculative,  necessarily  mat- 
ter of  opinion,  necessarily  a  matter  of  judgment,  in  perfect  good  faith,, 
and  the  proof  that  he  made  an  affidavit  that  the  number  of  men  and 
horses  would  be  necessary  was  more  than  the  subcontractor  subse- 
quently used,  was  not  sufficient  to  show  that  that  was  a  corrupt  affidavit. 

That  is  my  point.  Is  there  any  living  man  who  upon  such  a  state  of 
facts,  upon  such  a  state  of  proof,  would  say  that  the  affidavit  was  such 
a  false  affidavit,  would  say  that  the  man  Knew  it  was  a  false  affidavit, 
and  would  be  willing  to  consign  him  to  prison  on  account  of  having 
made  it  ?  It  is  ridiculous,  gentlemen,  and  that  proposition  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  reason. 

Now,  gentlemen,  suppose  they  were  false.  Let  us  have  it  just  as 
they  want  you  to  have  it.  Suppose  they  were  false.  I  do  not  concede 
it,  mind  you,  but  I  suppose  it  lor  the  puri)oses  of  this  argument.  I  am 
dealing  with  this  now  so  far  as  my  client.  General  Brady,  is  concerned. 
What  of  itf  Let  us  be  fair,  gentlemen.  If  they  were  false,  does  that 
jirove  or  even  tend  to  prove  that  General  Brady  knew  that  they  were 
false?  I  say  no,  and  I  think  you  must  respond  no.  Well,  the  Post- 
master-General having  made  this  regulation  and  Congress  having 
parsed  this  statute,  would  the  fact  that  General  Brady  accepted  these 
affidavits  as  true  and  acted  u])on  them  as  l>eing  true  without  any  notice 
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to  him  of  their  falsity,  without  any  evideuce  tending  to  show  to  you 
that  they  werg  false;  would  the  fact  that  he  acted  upou  such  afiidaviti^, 
sitting  there  and  discharging  his  duties  as  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, tend  to  prove  that  he  was  guilty  of  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion in  making  these  orders  upon  the  strength  of  those  affidavits  I  I 
say,  gentlemen,  no,  it  cannot  be  so  in  a  case  like  this. 

Xow,  what  is  the  next  thing  that  they  rely  upon  to  show  that  General 
Brady  was  a  conspirator,  for  I  am  trying  as  well  as  I  can  to  remember 
these  speeches,  which  have  been  too  long  for  me  to  do  more  than  listen 
to ;  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  them  carefully  through,  but  I  am  trying 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  carry  them  in  my  mind,  to  take  up  point 
by  point  the  things  upon  which  they  rely  to  convince  your  minds  that 
General  Brady  was  in  this  conspiracy — these  circumstances,  as  they  call 
them. 

Now,  what  is  the  next  thing  they  rely  upon.  Why,  they  say  that  the 
postmasters  and  subcontractors  wrote  letters  asking  that  the  schedules 
be  changed,  because  they  were  too  fast  in  one  or  two  or  three  cases,  and 
they  say  that  a  lawyer,  I  believe  his  name  was  Beene,  who  lived  up  at 
Ward,  a  hundred  miles  away  from  a  certain  post-route  which  is  em- 
braced in  this  indictment,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Second  Assistant  saying 
that  "  This  service  is  not  needed,"  &c.,  and  they  say  to  you  that  because 
he  did  not  adopt  the  ideas,  the  judgment  of  this  postmaster,  or  of  this 
subcontractor,  or  of  this  lawyer — they  say  he  is  a  lawyer ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  or  not — and  change  this  schedule  according  to  what  they 
ask,  he  must  be  a  rogue  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Now,  is  not  that  their  argument  ?  Let  us  see  how  reasonable  that  is. 
I  believe  that  they  gave  one  letter,  the  letter  of  Anthonv  Joseph,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken — I  do  not  remember  whether  he  was  then  a  postmaster 
or  subcontractor,  but  ft  is  wholly  immaterial  for  the  purposes  of  my 
argument.  That  was  done  upon  one  occasion  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
the  expedition  was  ordered.  Now,  they  say  he  did  not  comply  with  the 
suggestions  of  these  postmasters,  or  of  this  lawyer,  or  of  this  or  that 
subcontractor — Nephi  Johnson,  for  example.  Now,  how  much  is  there 
in  thatf  You  will  remember  that  these  expeilitions  were  very  largely 
petitioned  for.  You  will  remember  that  they  were  variously  urged  by 
men  upon  whom  General  Brady  had  a  right  to  rely.  If  I  could  put 
each  one  of  you  jurors  iu  the  position  of  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, having  expedited  these  routes  upon  these  recommenda- 
tions, what  would  you  say  if  some  man  would  come  in  and  insist 
upou  it  that  you  were  a  rogue,  that  you  were  a  robber,  that  you  were  a 
thief,  that  you  were  a  consi)irator ?  Why?  Because  here  was  a  post- 
master who  said  the  schedule  time  ought  to  be  so  much,  and  here  are 
forty  or  fifty  or  a  hundred  men  who  say  it  ought  to  be  different  from 
that,  and  you  relied  upon  Secretary  Teller  and  General  Sherman  and 
General  Miles,  and  all  these  hosts  of  men  who  were  petitioning  in  good 
faith  for  this  service  and  insistmg  upon  it,  and  they  would  say  you  were 
a  rogue  because  you  were  not  governed  by  the  judgment  of  this  little 
postmaster  who  was  perhaps  too  lazy  to  get  up  in  time  in  the  morning 
to  change  the  mail — you  relied  upon  him  instead  of  relying  upon  these 
gentlemen  whom  I  have  named.  Now,  gentlemen,  is  that  evidence  of 
fraud!  Does  it  tend  to  show  that  a  man  is  eugaged  in  a  conspiracy'  ? 
Why  he  had  to  decide  between  these  gentlemen.  He  had  to  decide  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  here  is  Mr.  Anthony  Joseph,  who  was  engaged  in 
carrying  the  m..il  as  a  subcontractor,  and  he  was  not  carrying  it  up  to 
the  schedule  time,  which  only  proves  that  he  had  not  provided  himself 
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M'ith  the  necessary  men  and  horses  to  run  according  to  schedule  time. 
He  was  getting  fines  put  upon  him,  deductions  made  froiB  his  pay,  and 
he  comes  here  thus  flagrantly  derelict  in  his  duty  and  asks  the  Post- 
master-General or  the  Second  Assistant  to  be  governed  by  his  judg- 
ment instead  of  the  judgment  of  these  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Wilson,  but  I 
hand  you  this  memorandum,  that  you  may  impress  this  point  upou  the 
jury,  if  you  think  proper.     [Submitting  a  paper.] 

Mr,  Wilson.  [After  referring  to  the  paper.]  Yes.    Here  is  a  ^ood 
suggestion.     Now,  if  Brady  was  guilty  of  conspiracy,  why  leave  that 
man  Beane's  letter  on  the  files!    He  could  have  taken  it  away  and  no- 
body would  have  been  the  wiser.    He  could  have  reduced  that  letter 
to  ashes  in  an  instant  almost.    It  was  not  a  matter  that  required  to  be 
recorded.    Not  one  of  all  thesi-  papers  is  required  to  be  recorded  upon 
the  re(*.ords  of  that  office.    And  yet  he  goes  out  of  office  and  leaves  the 
letter  of  Anthony  Joseph,  and  leaves  the  letter  of  Nephi  Johnson,  leaves 
all  these  xcry  important  letters  upon  the  files  to  stand  up  in  his  face  and 
confront  him  and  condemn  him  if  they  have  any  force  in  them  whatever. 
The  \  «Ty  fact,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  all  these  were  left  upon  the  files 
of  thr  dt'partnient  shows  that  there  is  no  truth  in  this  charge.    But  here 
he  is.    lie  has  got  to  decide.    The  law  says  he  must  decide  in  every 
given  case  that  comes  u^).    He  must  either  grantor  he  must  reject.  You 
have  seen  these  innumeiable  petitions,  these  prayers  for  this  service,  in- 
dorsed by  the  highest  men  of  the  country,  and  he  is  governed  bj^  their 
judgment  instecid  of  the  judgment  of  some  subcontractor  who  is  failing 
to  dischar<;e  his  duty  under  the  contract;  and  because  he  thus  decides, 
just  as  an.\  com  t  would  decide,  he  is  condemned.    Why,  gentlemen,  I  sub- 
mit that  question  to  you  as  twelve  jurors.    Suppose  the  question  whether 
or  not  this  thing  should  or  should  not  be  done  was  submitted  to  the  jmlg- 
nient  of  y<m  twelve  jurors,  and  you  had  Anthony  Joseph  on  one  side  and 
all  this  chnid  of  witnesses  on  the  other  side,  which  way  do  you  think 
you  would  decide  it!    You  would  decide  it  exactly  as  Thomas  J.  Brady 
decided  it.    And  because  he  thus  decided  it  as  an  honest  jury  would  be 
compelled  to  decide,  you  are  asked  to  say  that  that  is  an  indication 
that  he  is  a  rogue,  a  robber,  and  a  thief  who  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary.    Let  me  take  another  illustration.    My  brother  Merrick, 
in  the  course  of  his  argument,  said  he  would  refer  on  a  certain  point  to 
two  routes  as  being  samples  of  the  whole.    Let  me  refer  you  now  upon 
the  same  principle  to  this  Bismarck  and  Tongue  River  route,  because  that 
has  been  the  raw  head  and  bloody  bones  of  this  case  from  the  beginning 
of  this  trial  three  months  ago  down  to  this  time.    It  has  been  rung  in 
your  ears  in  season  and  out  of  season.    Bismarck  and  Tongue  River. 
Now,  let  us  see.    Don't  you  remember  that  they  brought  here,  before  this 
jury,  the  affidavit  of  Boone  and  the  letter  of  Boone  just  after  that  con- 
tract had  been  let,  asking  that  the  service  be  discontinued  on  that  route  ? 
Why  f    What  were  Boone's  reasons  for  doing  that  f    What  had  he  to 
accomplish  by  that  ?    He  found  that  he  had  taken  a  contra'ct  where  the 
route  lay  right  through  the  wilderness,  roads  had  to  be  marked  out,  ranches 
had  to  be  built,  all  the  appliances  for  carrying  the  mail  had  to  be  pro- 
vi(lt»d  for,  and  the  route  went  through  a  country  that  was  being  traversed 
day  by  day  by  hostile  Indians.    Now,  he  wante<l  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  he 
wnJte  a  letter  to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  asking  him  to 
dis(rontinue  that  route.    After  awhile  he  sends  in  an  affidavit  setting 
out  the  difficulties  of  carrying  the  mail  through  there,  and  the  fact  that 
there  were  Indians  abroad  in  that  land,  and  lie  asks  the  discontinuance 
of   the    route.      Well,    what  turned  up  on   the  other  sidef      That 
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goes  into  the  Post-Offlce  Department.  That  pfoes,  I  will  say,  directly 
under  the  eye  of  General  Brady,  and  he  sees  it  and  reads  it  and 
studies  it  and  tliinks  over  it.  What  comes  on  the  other  hand  ?  Here 
come  these  military  officers  at  Fort  Keogh,  a  host  of  them.  Here  is 
the  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  Company.  Here  are 
bankers  and  boards  of  trade,  and  here  is  General  Miles  coming  in  per- 
4MU,  and  Mr.Maginnis,  the  Delegate  from  Montana  Territory,  personally 
■saying  to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  as  these  petitions 
«ay  to  him,  "  We  need  this  service  and  this  service  we  must  have.  We 
Tvant  not  merely  one  trip  a  week  on  a  slow  schedule,  but  we  want  three 
trips  a  week  on  a  fast  schedule."  General  Miles  goes  in  person  and 
presses  it  upon  him  as  a  military  necessity,  as  a  matter  with  i*eference 
to  which  the  Government  has  a  large  interest,  and  as  to  which  I  will 
speak  further  hereafter.  But  here  these  things  are.  Mr.  Maginnis  come, 
in  and  says  '^  Mr.  Second  Assistant,  this  route  from  here  [indicating] 
over  to  here  [indicating]  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  three  hundred 
and  three  miles,"  as  it  turned  out  afterwards  to  be.  "As  it  is  now  we 
liave  to  send  our  mails  away  around  by  the  Missouri  Biver.  It  takes 
^eeks  to  get  them  around  that  way,  or  they  have  to  come  around  down 
here  by  Saint  Paul  and  Omaha  out  to  Ogdea  into  Helena,  Montana,  and 
back,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles."  In  order  to  get 
into  this  Territory,  where  Fort  Keogh  is,  you  have  got  to  go  from  the 
front  door  away  around  and  come  in  at  the  back  door,  as  Mr.  Maginnis 
stated  i  t  here  to  you.  Now,  here  are  these  two  cases.  Here  is  Boone,  a  con- 
tractor, who  thinks  he  has  got  in  a  bad  box.  He  is  not  able  to  put  that  serv- 
ice on.  These  gentlemen  did  not  have  the  money  to  put  that  service  on 
either.  They  were  borrowing  money  to  put  the  serviceon  and  they  never 
eould  have  put  it  on  but  for  the  fact  that  Yaih)  came  into  their  combina- 
tion. These  gentlemen  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  that  contract,  and  Mr.  Boone 
writes  a  letter  and  makes  an  affidavit.  That  is  one  side  of  this  case.  On 
the  other  side  of  it  here  are  all  these  petitions  and  letters,  and  these  urg- 
ings  in  person  upon  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  not  to 
discontinue  but  to  increase  and  expedite  that  service.  He  has  got  to 
decide.  It  is  his  duty  to  decide.  He  is  put  there  to  decide.  He  must 
exercise  his  best  judgment  and  discretion  in  regard  to  this  thing.  He 
eanuot  ignore  this  duty.  He  has  no  right  to  disregard  this  question 
that  is  brought  before  him.  He  is. as  much  bound  to  decide  that  one 
way  or  the  other,  either  to  grantor  to  I'efuse,  as  you  are  bound  to  render 
a  verdict  in  this  case  if  you  csin  possibly  agree  upon  the  facts.  That  is 
a  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  law.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  he  de- 
cides in  favor  of  that  which  is  asked  for  by  these  generals  and  bank- 
ers, and  this  Delegate  in  Congress,  and  all  this  horde  of  men  who  are 
petitioning  and  importuning  him  on  that  subject.  He  decides  in  that 
way  and  these  gentlemen  say  to  yon  that  that  is  a  badge  of  fraud ;  that 
he  must  have  been  corrupt  when  he  made  that  decision.  That  is  their 
argument. 

Well,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  next  circumstance  on  which  these  gen- 
tlemen rely  f  They  say  he  paid  too  much.  How  do  you  know  he  paid 
too  much  t  They  must  i)rove  that.  We  have  not  got  to  prove  anything 
in  this  case,  gentlemen  ;  not  a  thing.  When  a  man  is  accused  of  a  crime 
they  tell  hnn  in  the  i:idictment  what  he  is  charged  with,  and  he  can 
walk  into  this  court  and  fold  his  arms  and  sit  down  and  say  never  a 
wortl.  He  <*an  even  stand  mute  when  called  upon  to  plead  to  the  indict- 
ment. He  need  not  open  his  mouth.  No,  gentlemen,  the  philosophy  of 
thr  law,  and  the  reason  of  the  law,  and  the  justice  of  the  law  lies  in  the 
fact  that  when  a  man  is  accused  he  must  be  proven  to  be  guilty.    He 
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can  come  in  here  and  sit  down  and  say  uotbing,  and  unless  the  Govern- 
ment has  proven  him  guilty  the  jury  must  say  not  guilty.  How  do  you 
know  that  he  paid  too  much  f  How  have  they  proven  that  he  paid  too 
much  f  Let  us  see.  They  have  brought  here  some  subcontractors,  and 
they  say  that  they  find  the  subcontractor  got  so  much  when  the  con- 
tractor was  getting  so  much.  Now,  there  is  a  profit  accruing  to  the 
contractor  by  reason  of  the  subcontractor  that  has  been  made,  and 
therefore  that  proves  that  the  contractor  was  getting  too  much.  That 
Is  their  logic. 

Mr.  Ker.  It  was  not  on  that  route. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  not  talking  of  that  particular  route.  1  am  not 
dealing  with  routes.  I  am  talking  about  the  principle  on  which  yoa  are 
arguing  this  case,  and  I  only  occasionally  allude  to  a  route  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration.  Now,  how  does  that  prove  that  the  contractor  was 
getting  too  much  f  Does  it  prove  that  he  was  getting  too  much,  or  that 
the  subcontractor  was  getting  too  little  ?  Which  does  it  prove,  gentle- 
men f  In  this  case  it  proves  that  the  subcontractor  was  not  getting 
enough,  not  that  the  contractor  was  getting  too  much.  Gentlemen,  take 
all  these  routes  and  go  right  along  over  them  now.  If  you  go  to  the 
Bismarck  route  you  find  the  contractor  was  not  getting  enough.  Why  f 
Because  it  was  costing  him  more  than  he  wa«  getting.  Is  it  not  the 
pn)of  that  it  was  a  good  deal  more  than  he  was  getting?  There  was  no 
subcontract  on  that  route.  I  say  this  testimony  shows  that  the  sul>con- 
tractors  on  the  other  routes  were  getting  too  little  and  not  that  the  con- 
tractor was  getting  too  much.  They  are  to  prove  that  the  contractor 
got  too  much.  Why  do  I  say  thatf  Simply  because,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  you  find  the  subcontractors  losing  money  in  these  operations. 
You  find  them  being  subjected  to  fines  and  deductions  for  having  failed 
to  carry  the  mail.  If  they  had  been  paid  more  and  had  put  on  better 
service  then  the  tontra<!t  would  have  been  performed.  Therefore  I  say 
that  instead  of  what  they  have  here  produced,  proving  that  the  con- 
tractor was  getting  too  much,  it  only  proves  that  the  subcontractor  was 
getting  too  little. 

Well,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  point  that  they  rely  upon.  They 
sa3'  that  he  increased  jind  expedited  service  in  cases  before  the  service 
under  the  contract  began.  That  is  one  of  the  points  that  has  been  very 
frequently  alluded  to  during  the  progress  of  this  case.  Let  us  see  about 
that.  Here  Congress  makes  a  great  many  post-routes  every  session.  I 
think  I  recollect  that  Colonel  Totten  stated  that  it  had  made  over  a 
thousand  at  one  session. 

Mr.  Totten.  They  made  twenty-four  hundred  at  one  session. 

Mr.  W^iLSON.  I  knew  it  was  a  very  large  number.  Every  year,  as  fast 
as  this  country  develops,  and  in  i)roportion  as  it  develops.  Congress 
is  making  these  new  post-routes,  and  here  is  a  department  utterly  with- 
out experience  in  regard  to  them.  The  testimony  in  this  case  is  that  it 
has  been  the  practice  time  out  of  mind  in  cases  of  that  kind  to  put  on 
the  lowest  schedule  and  the  fewest  number  of  trips.  They  begin  ex- 
perimenting with  it,  and  they  advertise  it  and  let  the  contract  on  a 
small  number  of  trips  and  a  slow  schedule.  After  the  contract  has  been 
enlered  into  and  the  contractor  is  getting  ready  to  put  on  the  service,  a 
Leadville  springs  up  out  there  somewhere,  or  something  else  happens  by 
which  the  Post  Office  Department  sees  that  the  service  that  they  have  ad- 
vertised for  and  made  a  contract  for  is  entirely  inadequate.  Now,^hat 
does  the  law  authorize  the  Postmaster-General  to  dol  Why,  it  is  frame<l, 
gentlemen,  for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  such  cases  as  that.  It 
does  not  make  a  bit  of  difference  whether  the  service  has  begun  or  not ; 
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not  a  particle.  The  contract  has  been  made  and  the  service  is  to  go  ott 
to  morrow  or  next  week  or  a  month  hence.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary  Teller 
comes  walkingintotheofficeand  says/'Mr.  Postmaster-General, yon  have 
made  a  contract  for  one  trip  a  week  on  a  schedule  of  one  hundred  hours. 
Since  that  happened  here  are  a  thousand  men  in  a  gulch  along  the  line 
of  this  route,  and  they  need  three  trips  a  week,  and  they  want  that  mail 
in  quicker  time  than  they  are  getting  it  according  to  the  schedule  under 
which  you  have  made  your  contract."  Now,  I  say  the  law  was  made  ex- 
]>ress]y  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  just  such  cases  as  that,  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  common  practice,  and  nobody  ever  called  it  in  question  un- 
til this  case  came  up,  to  increase  the  trips  or  to  expedite  the  time,  if 
necessary,  and  give  the  contractor  notice  of  that  fact,  and  then  he  pre- 
pares himself  and  goes  on  to  perform  the  service  according  to  the  new  ar- 
rangement that  the  Postmaster-General  has  made.  Bight  in  the  con> 
tract  which  he  signed  with  the  Postmaster-General  is  the  stipulation 
that  the  Postmaster-General  may  do  that  thing  at  his  will ;  so  that  when 
tbt^y  say  to  you  that  he  increased  and  expedited  before  the  service  went 
into  operation  and  after  the  contract  had  been  made,  they  are  saying 
to  you  that  you  are  to  condemn  him,  and  to  brand  him  as  a  felon  lie- 
cause  he  did  that  which  the  law  contemplated  he  should  do.  It  was  his 
right  to  do  it.  It  was  his  duty  to  doit.  He  violated  no  law  in  doing  it, 
and  I  want  to  know  how  you,  as  honest  men,  can  say  that  because  he 
did  it  it  is  an  indication  of  fraud  and  corruption  on  his  part. 

Weil,  but  they  say  he  did  not  declare  these  parties  failing  contractors* 
My  brother  Merrick  says  that  thelaw  says  he  nhall  do  it ;  not  that  he  maif 
do  it,  but  that  he  shall  do  it.  He  says  the  law  is  absolutely  mandatory 
upon  him,  and  that  if  he  exercised  any  judgment  or  discretion  in  regard 
to  it  he  violated  the  law.  That  is  his  proposition.  I  deny  it,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury.  There  is  nothing  better  settled  in  the  law  than  that 
the  word  "  may  "  often  means  "  shall,"  and  "  shall "  often  means  "  may.*^ 
In  this  case  the  word  "shall"  only  means  "may."  He  maj^  declare 
them  failing  contractors.  Why  do  I  say  this  t  I  will  show  you  the 
reason  for  it.  Here  is  a  contract  made  to  perform  service.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  in\ited  men  to  compete  with  each  other  as  bidders  for 
the  performance  of  that  service,  and  one  man  is  lower  than  all  the  others, 
and  the  law  requires  the  Postmaster-General  to  let  the  contract  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  Now,  he  lets  it  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  the  lowest 
bidder  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  or  whatever  the  date  may  be,  does  not 
happen  to  put  that  service  on,  perhaps  as  in  The  Dalles  and  Baker  City 
case,  where  you  recollect  Mrs.  Wilson  was  on  the  stand,  an  exceedingly 
intelligent  lady.  What  did  the  proof  show  you  in  this  case!  Why,  it 
showed  you  that  these  contractors  had  made  their  contract  with  a  sub- 
contractor to  put  the  service  on  that  route,  and  that  the  subcontractor 
was  at  The  Dalles  up  to  the  very  time  when  that  service  was  to  be  put 
upon  that  route,  and  these  contractors  were  relying  upon  him  to  put 
the  service  upon  the  route,  but  he  disappeared  and  did  not  do  it.  Now, 
my  friend  says  that  the  Postmaster-General  is  compelled  by  this  law  to 
declare  that  contractor,  who  had  thus  acted  in  good  faith  and  wsis 
doing  his  duty,  a  failing  contractor,  that  he  is  compelled  to  do  it.  Let 
us  see  if  that  is  to  be  the  construction  of  the  law.  If  he  declares  him  a 
failing  contractor,  what  is  the  next  thing  f  The  next  thing  is  that  he 
must  let  that  contract  to  the  man  who  is  next  above  the  contractor  who 
was  the  lowest  bidder. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  he  will  take  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  he  will  take  it.    What  is  the  result  of  that  f   Do  yon 
not  see  that  you  are,  by  this  iron  rule  that  Mr.  Merrick  is  contending 
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for,  forcing  the  Postmaster-General  to  award  this  contract  to  a  higher 
bicider  and  making  it  cost  the  Government  more  money  than  otherwise 
it  would  have  cost!    Oh,  gentlemen,  you  would  have  heard  a  very  dif- 
ferent story  if  they  could  have  found  a  case  where  General  Brady  bad 
with  an  iron  hand  stricken  down  the  contractor  because  on  the  'eery 
day  that  he  was  to  put  on  his  service  he  did  not  do  it.    They  would  say 
"  This  man  is  trying  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  by  giving  a  contract  for  more 
money  to  some  other  man  than  the  man  who  was  the  lowest  bidder."  Yon 
«ee  i  t  Vould  force  it  up  and  the  price  would  be  greater  to  the  Government. 
It  would  cost  the  Government  more  money,  and  if  the  time  came  when  it 
had  to  be  increased  and  expedited  the  cost  would  be  pro  rata,  so  that  the 
result  of  this  doctrine  which  Mr.  Merrick  is  contending  for  would  be 
to  increase  the  cost  of  carrying  the  mails  to  the  Government  of  the 
TJniteil  States.    It  is  unreasonable  and  it  is  not  the  law.    From  such  a 
fact  as  that  you  cannot  infer  that  when  he  granted  time  to  a  contractor 
to  put  on  the  service  he  was  doing  it  from  imj)roper  motives. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  that  Dalles  and  Baker  City  route,  by  way  of 
illustration,  I  may  just  as  well  mention  another  matter.  They  brougrht 
Mrs.  Wilson  here  to  prove  to  you  that  she  had  to  put  on  temporary 
service  in  consequence  of  this  subcontractor  having  failed  to  do  his  duty, 
and  the  contractor  not  being  there,  because  he  supposed  that  the  sub- 
contractor would  be  there  to  do  his  duty,  and  there  was  a  route  with- 
out any  mail  on  it.  Just  such  cases  as  that  are  provided  for  by  the 
law.  How  ?  It  authorizes  the  postmaster  at  the  head  of  the  route  to 
wake  a  temporary  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  until  other  provision 
"cau  be  made.  In  this  very  Dalles  and  Baker  City  route  there  was  a 
temporary  contract  made.  Did  it  cost  the  Government  anything  !  Did 
it  cost  the  Government  a  farthing !  No,  sir.  Every  dollar  of  money 
that  was  paid  out  on  account  of  that  temporary  contract,  and  of  every 
-other  temporary  contract,  as  shown  by  the  testimony  in  this  case,  was 
taken  from  the  pay  of  the  contractor.  Now,  how  can  you  extract  from 
a  fact  like  that,  from  a  circumstance  like  that,  evidence  that  my  client 
was  a  consjiirator  5  that  my  client  was  doing  this  in  furtherance  of  a 
conspiracy  which  was  to  put  money  into  his  iK)cket^  when  every  dollar 
of  that  money  in  which  they  say  he  was  mutually  interested  with  the 
contractors  and  those  other  parties  came  out  of  those  contractors  f 

They  say,  too,  that  he  did  not  revoke  a  certain  order  that  wa«  made 
for  increase  of  trips  on  the  Rawlins  and  White  River  route;  tliat  he 
made  an  order  on  the  8th  day  of  March  for  an  increase  of  trips  be- 
tween Rawlins  and  White  River ;  and  Mr.  Merrick  told  you,  with  liis 
«ye8 

In  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

that  he  was  ordered  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  revoke  that  order. 
Mr.  Merrick  grew  eloquent  over  this.  He  told  you  that  Mr.  Postmas- 
ter General  James  ordered  him  to  do  it  and  he  retiised.  This  was  the 
•crowning  act  disclosing  that  he  was  guilty  of  criminality,  Mr.  Merrick 
told  you  that  he  could  not  revoke  that  order.  Why  t  He  said  he  bad 
been  paid  by  Dorsey  for  making  that  order,  and  therefore  he  could  not 
revoke  it.  That  is  what  he  said.  I  will  come  to  it  further  along. 
W^here  is  the  evidence  that  Dorsey  ever  paid  him  for  making  that  order ! 
Is  there  any  !  Not  a  word  of  it ;  not  a  word  of  it.  Yet  Mr.  Merrick 
stands  here  before  this  jury  and  deliberately  says  to  this  jury  that  he 
had  been  paid  by  Dorsey  for  so  doing.  He  not  only  said  that,  but  he 
sai<l  in  addition  that  Mr.  James  ordered  him  to  revoke  that  order,  and 
he  would  not  do  it.     Did  James  make  any  such  order !    Gentlemen,  the 
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li^faole  of  that  thing  is  simply  this  :  The  Postmaster-General  called  Mr. 
French's  attention  to  that  order,  and  the  next  day  after  that  Mr.  Brady 
T^ent  into  the  Postmaster-General's  room  and  asked  him  the  question  : 
**  Is  economy  to  be  the  policy  of  your  administration  t"  and  the  Post- 
master-General said,  "  Yes,"  and  right  there  that,  conversation  en<ied, 
and  the  Postmaster-General  never  ordere<l  him  to  revoke  it,  and  never 
said  to  him  that  he  wanted  it  revoked,  and  gave  him  no  intimation  that 
be  wanted  it  revoked.    I  have  the  testimony  right  here  before  me: 

i^.  You  have  told  it  all.  That  conversation  is  this:  Whether  your  administration 
'vr as  to  be  economical. 

Mr.  Buss.  That  was  not  what  he  said. 

Mr.  INGER60LL.  I  do  not  want  your  answer.    Let  the  witness  say. 

Mr.  Bli88.  1  ubjeut  to  your  uuttiuK  ^uy  words  into  the  witness's  month.  If  you  re- 
peat what  he  said,  then  it  will  be  all  right. 

Q.  [Resnminu^.]  What  was  it  that  you  said  he  said  about  economy  ? — A.  The  gen- 
eral wanted  to  know  if  economy  was  to  be  the  policy  of  my  administration. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  say  f — A.  I  said  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  told  that  entire  conversation? — A.  No,  I  have  not  told  it ;  be- 
cause the  general  came  in  and  referred  to  a  conversation  that  I  had  with  Mr.  French 
the  evening  before. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  in  referring  to  it? — A.  He  said,  '*You  spoke  to  French  about 
this  order."  I  said,  "  Yes."  "  W^U,"  says  he,  **is  economy  to  be  the  policy  of  your 
administration  ?"    I  said,  ^' Yes."    And  that  ended  the  conversation. 

Q.  Did  yon  teU  him  at  that  time  that  you  wanted  it  revoked  ?— A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber whether  I  did  or  not.    I  think  I  have  given  you  the  entire  conversation. 

He  never  told  him  to  revoke  it.  Why  should  he  tell  him  to  revoke 
it  f  He  was  the  Postmaster-General.  The  order  was  on  his  journal. 
He  had  signed  that  order  and  he  had  given  it  its  life  and  vitality* 
There  was  no  occasion  for  telling  General  Brady  to  revoke  tbat  ortler, 
because  it  was  the  Postmaster-General's  own  order,  brought  into  life 
and  being  by  his  own  act.  It  was  on  his  record,  and  if  he  wanted  it  re- 
voked there  was  no  occasion  for  saying  anything  to  General  Brady  about 
it.  He  could  enter  upon  his  own  record  the  oider  revoking  it,  where 
the  order  had  to  be  entered  to  make  it  eftective. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Brady  had  no  power  to  revoke  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Brady  had  no  power  to  revoke  it.  The  truth  is,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jur}^,  that  Brady  had  not  the  power  to  make  a  single  sol- 
itary expedition,  and  the  regulations  of  the-  department  show  that  in 
point  of  fact  and  in  point  of  law  the  Postmaster-General  himself  is  re- 
si>onsible  for  every  one  of  these  orders,  because  the  regulations  distrib- 
uting the  powers  of  the  office  among  the  various  occupants  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  do  not  embrace  expedition.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
stand  upon  any  technicalities  of  that  sort  in  this  case. 

Again,  they  say  he  made  a  retroactive  onler,  and  that  retroactive  orders 
are  forbidden  by  positive  statute.  So  they  are.  Did  he  make  a  retro- 
active order !  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  this.  You  have  heard 
it  in  Mr.  Bliss's  opening  statement,  and  I  told  you  then,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  that  they  never  would  prove  anything  of  the  kind ;  that  what 
would  turn  out  to  be  the  fact  in  the  case,  was  this:  That  an  order  was 
made  by  telegram  to  increase  or  expedite  the  service  on  the  Ojo  Galiente 
route,  and  that  after  the  service  had  been  performed  pursuant  to  the 
telegrai)hic  order,  the  regular  formal  order  was  entered  up.  That  was 
for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  adjust  the  pay  until  they  hacl  pro- 
cured the  data  upon  which  to  make  the  computation.  Now,  I  want  to 
say  one  thing  right  here  before  I  forget  it,  and  that  is,  that  this  is  a 
Sanderson  route.  Sanderson  was  the  subcontractor  for  the  full  amount 
of  pay,  whether  on  the  original  contract  jirice  or  what  not,  and  there- 
fore it  cuts  no  figure  in  this  case,  and  the  charge  in  the  indictment  is 
not  true  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  money  was  for  the  benetit  of  these 
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men  wbo  are  named  in  the  indictment,  because  the  whole  of  the  money 
went  to  Sanderson,  as  did  the  whole  of  the  money  in  the  other  little 
route,  twenty-nine  or  thirty  doUars,  about  which  I  am  not  going  to  <>c- 
<5ui)y  your  time.    Xow,  about  this  retroactive  order.    It  turned   out, 
gentlemen,  that  the  telegraphic  order  covered  a  certain  distance  from  one 
point  to  another,  and  in  making  the  final  order  which  went  upon  the 
records  of  the  department  they  covered  a  greater  distance  than  was  cov- 
ered by  the  telegraphic  order.     Of  course  that  was  amere  inadvert-eiict-. 
It  waii  a  mistake,  and  I  will  show  you  that  they  have  furnished  the  evi- 
dence right  here  in  this  record  that  that  was  never  paid  for,  but  it  wa.s  de- 
ducted from  the  pay  of  the  contractor.    He  never  got  that  monej"  at  all. 
It  was  stopped  against  him  by  General  Brady  through  the  inspection 
division  where,  of  course,  it  would  be  detected.    The  mistake  was  de- 
tected just  as  soon  as  they  came  to  make  up  the  pay  of  this  contractor, 
and  here  is  the  evidence  in  the  record  at  page  849.     You  will  find  that  they 
deducted  in  that  very  quarter  j?1,463.93  and  $1,958.20.    Xow,  gentle- 
men, 1  want  this  prosecution  to  be  fair  in  this  case.    I  presume  there  is 
nobody  in  this  case  who  wants  to  have  anything  taken  as  a  fact  agraiiist 
these  defendants  that  is  not  a  fact.    I  concede  to  you  here  that  weoii^ht 
not  to  have  rested  upon  that  record  as  it  stands  when  we  could  have 
brought  something  more  from  the  department  in  regard  to  it.    Now,  if 
I  can  point  out  to  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  just  exactly 
where  they  can  get  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  triitb 
as  to  this  particular  thing,  if  it  makes  for  them  or  against  them,  1  would 
like  to  know  whether  they  are  willing  to  have  it  come  before  this  jury. 
If  they  are,  I  most  respectfully  refer  them  to  the  files  of  the  inspectiou 
division,  from  which  this  recoid  is  made  that  they  brought  here,  as 
showing  that  not  one  dollar  of  that  money  was  ever  paid  to  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor.    It  was  a  mistake.    There  is  no  doubt  about 
it.    Gentlemen,  it  is  just  like  the  other  mistake  we  had  in  this  case.      If 
you  are  going  to  say  that  anything  is  criminal,  if  you  are  not  going  to 
allow  that  a  man  can  make  a  mistake  without  being  a  criminal,  that  is 
another  thing;  but  it  is  just  like  the  other  mistake  that  cropped  ont  iu 
this  case.     Why,  do  you  not  recollect  the  route  that  we  had  under  ex- 
amination and  what  the  witness  did  f    They  showed  where  Turner  in 
making  an  entry  upon  a  jacket  had  by  a  most  obvious  inadvertence  put 
in  the  wrong  figures.    Anybody  could  see  it,  and  it  was  passed  along 
the  line  and  everybody  saw  at  once  that  it  was  u  mistake.    It  wa^j  a 
mistake  against  the  Government  of  some  four  or  five  thousand  dollars. 
We  had  a  witness  right  here  on  the  stand,  an  expert  from  the  depart- 
ment, an  honest  man,  who  did  not  intend  to  do  any  wrong,  and  who  did 
not  intend  to  give  any  testimony  untruthfully,  either  in  favor  of  the 
Government  or  in  favor  of  the  defendants.    lie  was  giving  the  figures, 
and  he  made  a  calculation  standing  right  here,  and  made  it  $1,IOO 
greater  than  Turner  had  made  it.    It  was  an  obvious  mistake. 

Mr.  Keb.  It  was  not  $1,100. 

Mr.  W^iLSON.  Oh,  well,  call  it  a  thousand.  It  was  more  than  a 
thousand. 

Mr.  Kp:k.  Kot  at  all. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  did  not  ? 

^Ir.  Ker.  I  think  you  will  find  you  are  mistaken  in  your  figures. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  jury  all  recollect  about  it.  He  made  a  mistake  and 
I  called  his  attention  to  it,  and  he  admitted  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take right  there.  Nobody  thought  anything  wrong  of  it.  It  was  a 
perfectly  natural  thing;  but  he  made  a  mistake  just  as  Turner  made  a 
mistake,  and  nobody  took  any  account  of  it.     Why  f     Because  maiii- 
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festly  and  transparently  it  was  a  mistake.  When  the  de]>artinent  after 
awhile  came  to  deal  with  that  thing,  they  themselves,  as  we  showed 
yoii  by  the  papers  that  were  brou»fht  in  here,  i)ut  a  statement  upon  tlieir 
jHirkets  that  that  was  a  clerical  error.  His  honor  said  that  that  was 
obviously  a  clerical  error,  and  everybody  admitted  that  it  was  a  clerical 
^rror.  So  with  the  Ojo  Caliente  route,  gentlemen.  There  was  a  mis- 
take there.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  But  nobody  suttered  from  the 
luintake.    It  was  detected  and  the  money  was  saved. 

Gentlemen,  in  passing  along,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  two  mat- 
ters that  are  worthy  of  your  consideration,  it  seems  to  me.    My  associates 
i.'olonel  Totten,  made  the  point  that  these  orders  were  the  orders  of  the 
Postmaster-General.    Mr.  Merrick  meets  that  by  saying  that  the  order, 
were  not  signed  for  a  week,  and  sometimes  for  two  weeks,  and  that  even 
then  the  Postmaster-General  did  not  know  what  was  in  them.     Is  not 
that  their  point!    They  said  he  could  not  know  what  was  in  it.    Why  f 
B€*cause  he  had  so  much  to  do  that  he  could  not  take  time  to  read  thei\i 
or  to  have  a  clerk  read  theui  to  him.    Was  not  that  the  way  of  it  f 
Well,  if  he  did  not  have  lime  to  read  the  few  orders — Colonel  Totten  liad 
them  here  before  you ;  they  were  made  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two 
weeks  even — I  want  to  know  how  you  exjiect  General  Brady  to  read 
all  these  petitions  and  to  read  all  these  affidavits  and  to  hold  all  these 
petitions  up  to  the  light  and  scan  them  and  put  them  under  a  magnify- 
ing glass  to  see  whether  or  not  somethiug  has  or  has  not  been  changed 
with  reference  to  them  ?    I  want  you  to  think  of  that,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  and  I  want  you  to  think  of  anotlier  thing,  and  that  is  this,  that 
the  rule  they  are  asking  yon  to  apply  to  General  Brady  in  this  case 
would  convict  the  Postmaster-General  if  he  had  been  embraced  in  this 
indictment,  because  these  gentlemen  could  have  come  right  here  before 
you  and  argued  just  as  they  have  been  arguing  before  you  for  days  and 
days,  that  because  he  did  not  read  the  orders  that  he  signed  he  must 
be  a  rogue.    That  is  their  logic.    Apply  that  logic  and  the  result  would 
be  that  the  ex- Postmaster-General,  instead  of  sitting  dispensing  justice 
down  in  Tennessee,  would  be  in  the  prisouei^s  dock  awaiting  a  verdict 
at  your  hands. 

Now,  there  was  another  thing  that  they  have  urged  upon  you  with 
great  persistency,  and  that  grows  out  of  what  is  called  this  deficiency. 
It  was  claimed  that  that  was  a  violation  of  law.  Now,  that  is  not  so, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury.  Deficiency  appropriation  bills  are  just  as  com- 
mon as  sessions  of  Congress.  Why  ?  Let  us  reason  together  about 
these  things.  Why  are  they  so  common  ?  Whj',  before  a  Congress 
meets,  or  after  Congress  has  met  perhaps,  generally  before,  the  depart- 
ments make  U])  their  estimates  of  the  amount  of  money  that  is  going  to 
be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  that  department  for  the  ensu- 
ing fiscal  year.  They  make  their  estimates.  Xow,  very  olten  they  make 
them  too  low,  but  they  go  on  just  the  same  as  though  they  had  not  made 
them  too  low,  and  they  do  not  know  whether  they  are  going  to  be  too 
low  or  not,  but  they  go  on  performing  their  duties,  making  their  con- 
tracts for  the  payment  of  money,  just  as  though  they  had  all  the  money 
that  was  ne(*e8sar\'  to  do  it.  Before  the  year  rolls  around,  and  before 
Congress  gets  together  again,  they  see  they  have  not  estimated  for 
enough — or,  if  they  did  estimate  for  enough,  that  Congress  did  not 
appropriate  enough — they  have  not  estimated  for  enough,  and  therefore 
they  go  to  Congress  and  say,  '*  Heie,  we  asked  you  for  so  much ;  it  did 
not  answer  the  purpose,  and  we  ]nesent  you  this.  We  want  this  much 
more  money.''    And  Congre>s  imts  it  in  the  shape  of  a  deficiency  api)ro- 
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priation  bill,  aud  that  Is  the  origin  of  all  these  deficiency  approprisirioEfe 
bills  that  you  are  hearing  about  from  session  to  session  of  Oon<»r»*s«. 

Why,  I  could  illustrate  this  in  various  ways,  gentlemen.    Take  the 
railway  mail  service.    There  is  a  deficiency  this  year  in  that  railway 
mail  service  of  $1,500,000.    Now,  why!    Mr.  Blackburn  says  they  ^ave 
them  all  tliey  estimated  for.     Why  this  deficiency  in  the  railway  uiail 
service,  gentlemen  ?    That  has  nothing  to  do  with  star  routes  at  ail- 
But  why  this  deficiency  f    Well,  it  might  have  been  enough  when  they 
asked  for  it,  but  there  have  been  a  thousand  miles  of  railroad  built 
since  then,  and  have  you  ever  heard  of  a  railroad  that  did  not  carry  tbe 
mails  and  did  not  carry  them  at  least  six  times  a  week  !    No,  sir.     And 
then  the  weight  of  the  mails  is  all  the  time  increasin&r.    The  amount 
the  railroad  companies  receive  as  compensation  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  the  result  of  it  is  that  there  turns  out  to  be  a  deficiency  in  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  for  this  railroad  transportation,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Postmaster-General  sends  in  his  request  to  Congress  to  give 
him  a  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  than  he  asked  for,  in 
order  that  he  may  keep  this  railroad  service  going. 

The  Court.  I  observe  that  Mr.  Merri(jk  said  it  was  two  millions* 
You  state  it  as  a  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  think  it  is  a 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  speaking  to  the  jury  in  round  numbers.  But  it  is 
a  very  usual  deficiency.  1  am  catling  your  attention  to  this  by  way  of 
illustration.    I  am  not  intending  to  be  accurate  about  the  amount. 

The  Court.  Neither  of  you  was  accurate. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  no.  But  the  amount  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  so 
far  as  my  argument  is  concerned.  The  point  of  my  argument  is  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  thing  of  a  deficiency.  Why,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  if  General  Brady  had  been  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  get  money 
by  increasing  and  expediting  this  service,  he  would  have  provided  this 
money  in  advance,  he  would  have  had  it  already.  But  he  does  not  do 
that.  He  goes  on  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  just  exactly  as  every- 
body else  has  done,  and  then  when  it  turns  out  that  there  is  a  deticieucy,. 
just  as  it  turns  out  in  this  railroad  case  there  was  a  deficiency,  they  send 
in  and  ask  Congress  to  ap[)ropriate  the  money  to  meet  that  deficiency. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  Postmaster-General  sent  to  Congress  the  report 
of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  showing  exactly  what  had 
been  done,  saying  to  Congress,  "We  have  increased  certain  star  routes 
all  over  this  country ;  we  have  been  giving  to  this  western  country  more 
mail  lacilities,  and  the  result  of  it  is  that  there  is  a  large  deficiency  in 
the  appropriation  for  that  special  service."  They  told  Congress  whose 
routes  had  been  expedited,  whose  routes  had  been  increased,  what  the 
reasons  were  for  increasing  them,  an€l  what  the  reasons  were  for  expedi- 
ting them ,  and  just  what  the  cost  was.  That  would  have  been  a  good 
time,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  this  was  all  wrong,  for  Congress  to  say^ 
"  You  have  given  these  men  too  much  ;  you  have  increased  this  service 
where  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  increased  ;  you  have  expedited  where 
you  should  not  have  expedited ;  now  we  will  lop  off  this  service."  That 
would  have  been  a  good  time,  would  it  not,  a  first-rate  time?  Did  Con- 
gress do  anything  like  that  f  No,  gentlemen,  but  after  the  most  patient 
and  painstaking  and  searching  investigation.  Congress  said,  "No,  this 
service  shall  not  be  reduced,  but  we  will  appropriate  the  money  to  main- 
tain this  service."  That  was  the  judgment  of  Congress  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  expedition  and  increased  rate  of  pay  was  right  and  projicr. 

Well,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  thing.  Mr.  Merrick  has  con- 
demned General  Brady  out  of  his  own  mouth.     He  refers  to  what  is> 
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known  as  the  fifty  per  cent.  law.  That  fifty  i)er  cent,  law  provided  that 
there  should  not  be  any  increase;  that  when  there  was  an  expedition 
of  service  it  should  not  cost  in  excess  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  regular 
contract  price.  Now  he  says  Greneral  Brady  recommended  that  law, 
and  I  say  he  recommended  that  law,  and  I  say  it  was  wise  to  recom- 
mend that  law,  and  I  say  that  instead  of  condemning  him  oat  of  his 
own  mouth  it  is  a  vindication  of  him.  Now  why!  Gentlemen,  the  law 
before  was  ^<  not  exceeding  pro  rata."  There  was  the  regulation  that  I 
have  spoken  of,  and  it  was  the  stipulation  in  the  contracts  that  I  have 
talked  about.  There  were  these  things.  Now,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Brady 
wanted  to  put  this  thing  in  such  a  way  as  that  whenever  a  contractor 
made  his  contract  he  made  it  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if 
the  department  was  called  upon  to  increase  or  expedite  that  service 
that  no  more  than  fifty  per  centum  of  the  contract  price  should  be 
added  to  it,  thereby  making  a  law  by  which  the  contractor  would  have 
notice  of  what  he  might  expect  in  the  future.  So  far  from  condemning 
him  it  vindicates  him. 

Well,  they  say  he  allowed  a  month's  extra  pay.  Now,  need  I  argue 
that,  gentlemen,  when  these  contracts^  the  integrity  of  which  has  not 
been  assailed,  provide  for  just  that  thing,  and  when  the  law  and  the 
regulations  provide  for  it!  And  why,  gentlemen  !  Because  there  is 
philosophy  and  reason  in  these  things.  Now,  what  is  the  reason  for 
this  month's  extra  pay  f  Why  a  man  takes  a  contract  and  puts  his 
stock  on  the  route ;  he  has  his  buckboards,  his  coaches,  his  what-not 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  that  contract,  and  here  comes  along  Mr: 
Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Gould,  and  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Palmer,  or  some  of  these 
great  railroad  magnat^es,  who  can  command  capital  to  an  almost  unlim- 
ited extent  at  will,  and  they  see  that  right  along  the  line  of  that  roiite 
is  to  be  the  great  highway  of  commerce,  and  they  seize  upon  it,  and  they 
go  to  work  and  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  a  day  lay  down  a  rail- 
road, and  in  a  few  months  after  this  contractor  has  made  his  con- 
tract and  put  his  horses,  his  coaches,  his  forage,  his  stations,  his 
stages,  his  equipments  of  every  charaeter  along  that  line,  Mr.  Gould 
or  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  or  some  of  these  other  great  railroad  magnates,  have 
laid  an  iron  track  right  down  on  the  road  where  he  is  carrying  this  mail, 
and  just  so  soon  as  the  cars  are  put  in  motion  on  that  road  the  mail  is 
taken  off  the  stage,  the  old  lumbering  stage  that  is  disappearing  and 
fast  becoming  one  of  the  mere  memories  of  this  country.  It  is  taken  off 
the  stage-coach  and  put  on  the  railroad  car.  Why,  gentlemen  f  Be- 
cause it  runs  swifter,  because  it  runs  ofbener,  because  it  supplies  the 
wants  of  this  great  and  energetic  American  people  better,  and  here  is 
this  contractor  with  his  horses  and  all  of  his  equipments  and  his  occu- 
pation is  gone. 

-Now,  it  is  simply  because  these  things  are  happening  in  this  country 
that  the  law  provides,  and  justice  demands  that  there  shall  be  some  re- 
muneration to  that  contractor  for  the  losses  to  which  he  is  subjected  by 
reason  of  this  state  of  things,  and  it  is  provided  therefore,  and  it  is 
written  in  all  his  contracts,  gentlemen,  that  when  anything  of  that  kind 
happens  he  shall  have  a  month's  extra  pay.  But  they  say,  "  Why  he 
has  got  a  nionth's  extra  pay  where  the  man  had  not  absolutely  got  his 
service  on."  Well,  what  of  itf  The  law  allows  it.  It  is  awarded  to 
him  by  law  because  presumptively  he  has  gone  to  expense  and  trouble 
in  preparing  to  put  on  the  service  and  he  ought  to  have  compensation  for 
this  trouble  and  expense,  because  the  Government  is  not  going  to  keep 
that  contract  with  him ;  in  other  words,  the  Government  is  not  going  to 
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require  him  to  perform  that  service.  It  is  written  in  the  contract  that 
if  at  any  time  after  that  contract  is  entered  into  any  portion  of  this  serv- 
ice is  dispensed  with  pro  rata  he  shall  have  a  month's  extra  pay.  Ji^ud 
now,  becaase  these  thin^cs  that  are  stipulated  for  by  the  contract^  that 
are  provided  for  by  the  law  have  been  .done  by  my  client,  these  gentle- 
men come  here  and  ask  you  to  say  that  in  doing  what  the  law  provides 
he  has  done  that  which  warrants  yon  in  branding  him  as  a  felon.  Tliat, 
gentlemen,  is  of  a  piece  with  all  this  case  when  you  look  throag-h  it 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  consider  another  point  upon  which 
immense  stress  has  been  laid  in  the  prosecution  of  tiiis  case.  They  hs^ve 
brought  before  yon,  and  read  it  with  extreme  unction,  the  differencse  be- 
tween the  productiveness  of  a  route  and  the  cost  of  carrying  the  service 
upon  it,  and  that  they  claim  is  a  circumstance  tending  strongly  to  show 
that  my  client  has  been  guilty  of  corruption  in  office,  and  that  he  is  a 
conspirator,  as  charged  in  the  indictment.  The  law,  gentlemen,  is  this. 
I  read  it  from  the  Regulations,  page  129: 

4 

The  PostmaBter-Oeneral  thall  provide  for  carrying  the  mail  on  all  post  roads  eatab- 
liehed  by  law,  as  often  as  he,  having  due  regard  to  prodnctiveneas  and  other  circam- 
■tancesy  may  think  proper. 

If  I  were  to  stand  here  upon  rigid  technicality,  and  I  might  do  that 
in  a  criminal  case,  I  would'  make  a  little  criticism  or  comment  upon  the 
phraseology  of  this  regulation. 

The  Postmaster-Oeneral  shall  provide  for  carrying  the  mail  on  all  poet  roads  eetab> 
lished  by  law,  as  often  as  he,  having  due  regard  to  prodnctivenees  and  other  ciroam- 
stances,  may  think  proper. 

Strictiy  and  technically  speaking,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  ha» 
reference  to  the  firequency  of  trips.  But  I  shall  make  no  point  upon  it. 
The  prosecution  apply  it  to  expedition,  and  so  let  it  be  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument.  The  point  is  that  the  service  cost  largely  in  excess  of 
its  returns,  and  fh)m  that  you  are  asked  to  say  that  it  is  evidence  that 
Brady  was  in  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government.  Mr.  Merrick 
says  that  the  Postmaster-General  is  required  to  regard  productiveness 
as  the  first  and  the  most  important  consideration.  I  think  I  quote  his 
precise  language.  The  law  does  not  so  read.  That  is  the  argument  of 
counsel.  The  law  does  not  read  that  way,  gentlemen.  The  law  says^ 
"  Productiveness  and  other  circumstances.''  Now^  I  say  that  the  proper 
construction  of  that  law  is  simply  this :  That  the  Postmaster-General 
is  to  regard  both  of  these  things,  and  that  either  one  is  ])aramount  to 
the  other.  Productiveness  may  be  the  paramount  consideration  in  one 
case  and  the  other  circumstances  may  greatly  preponderate  over  pro- 
ductiveness in  another  case. 

Why,  gentlemen,  this  might  be  illustrated  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
Take  a  case  such  as  I  alluded  to  a  moment  ago,  where  a  mine  is  discov- 
ered away  off  at  the  end  of  a  route,  two  hundred  miles  long,  a  place 
like  Leadville,  or  some  place  of  consequence,  but  of  minor  note ;  and 
the  people  go  in  there  and  they  begin  to  sink  shafts,  and  fix  up  their 
hoisting  machines,  and  build  smelting  works,  and  all  these  things  that 
are  incident  to  a  matter  of  that  sort.  Now  the  Postmaster-Ghsneral  sees 
tiiat  here  is  a  case  where  more  mail  facilities  ought  to  be  given.  Ores 
are  coming  out  of  the  earth  amounting  to  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands 
a  day.  Active  and  enterprising  business  men  are  engaged  there  in 
developing  this  mineral  wealth.  Now,  the  Postmaster-General  says  I 
must  jrive  these  ]»eop1e  more  mail  facilities,  ami  he  looks  over  it  and  be 
says,  "  Well,  there  will  be  a  huiiilred  letters  a  day  over  that  route  j  whait 
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will  the  i)ostaffe  be  on  a  hundred  letters  a  day  *?  It  will  be  three  hun- 
dred cents.  Three  dollars  a  day.  Well,  that  won't  pay  ;  that  does  not 
produce  enough  according  to  our  friends  here.  You  must  not  ^ive  them 
those  mails.  Why,  there  would  be  only  83  a  day  derived  from  that 
mail.  There  are  no  intermediate  oflQcea  like  up  here  at  Bismarck  and 
Tongue  Kiver.  No  intermediate  post-offices,  and  these  men  have  dis- 
covered a  mine  away  out  there  two  hundred  miles  off,  and  they  want 
ine  to  give  postal  facilities  there  when  the  thing  would  not  produce  but 
^3  a  day.  I  cannot  do  it.  Mr.  Merrick  has  come  and  told  me  that  I  am 
to  regard  productiveness  as  the  paramount  consideration,  and  I  must 
be  governed  by  that  and  by  no  other  circumstances." 

IS^ow,  in  a  case  like  that,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  would  you  say,  if  you 
liad  to  determine  it,  that  those  people  should  not  have  those  mails  because 
it  would  only  yield  $3  a  day  I  Oh,  no ;  you  would  say  here  are  other  cir- 
cumstances that  stand  mountain  high  above  this  little,  petty,  miserable 
$3  a  day.  It  is  the  circumstance  that  these  energetic  and  thrifty  people 
are  developing  the  resources  of  this  country  in  a  fabulous  way  and  they 
must  have  their  mails  to  enable  them  to  do  the  business,  and  it  is  of  infi- 
nitely more  importance  to  this  country  that  they  have  the  facilities  for  do- 
ing this  business  they  are  engaged  in  than  it  is  that  the  Government  shall 
deprive  them  of  those  facilities  because,  forsooth,  it  does  not  get  money 
enough  out  of  carrying  this  mail  to  pay  the  expense  of  carrying  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  is  not  there  a  case  where  productiveness  would 
dwindle  into  absolute  insignificance  and  nothingness  compared  with  *'  the 
other  circumstances  ?"  And  j^et  these  gentlemen  say  to  you  that  pro- 
ductiveness is  the  primary  and  the  paramount  consideration  in  the  de- 
termination of  these  great  questions  that  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
Post-Olfice  Department.  It  is  a  question,  gentlemen,  upon  which  I  feel 
like  apologizing  to  you  for  touching  upon. 

My  brother  Merrick  told  me  before  he  began  that  he  would  take  two 
hours  and  a  half.  He  was  two  days  and  a  half.  I  said  to  him  that  this 
jury  would  compliment  me  on  making  the  best  speech  that  was  made  in 
this  case,  because  it  would  be  the  shortest,  and  here  I  am  not  done  yet. 
Never  mind. 

The  CouET.  Do  you  want  to  rest  now? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  just  as  soon  rest  now  as  at  any  other  time. 

The  Court.  [To  the  bailiff.]  Adjourn  the  court  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

At  this  point  (3  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  30,  1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  and  5  minutes  a.  m. 
Present,  the  Attorney-General  and  counsel  for  the  Government  and 
for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  before  taking  up  the  thre'ad  of 
the  subject  I  was  discussing  at  the  adjournment  on  yesterday,  1  beg  your 
indulgence  for  a  very  few  minutes  while  1  bring  to  your  attention  a 
piece  of  evidence  that  I  inadvertently  omitted  to  refer  to  on  yesterday, 
which  has  diivct  application  and  bearing  upon  the  immediate  subject 
which  I  was  then  considering.    You  will  remember,  gentlemen  of  the 
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jury,  that  Mr.  Merrick  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  deficiency  ap- 
propriation,  and  I  commented  upon  that  during  the  progress  of  my  re- 
marks yesterday.  The  repoit  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, upon  which  tliat  appropriation  was  asked,  was  transmitted,  as  you 
remember,  to  Congress  by  the  Postmaster-General,  and  at  page  344  of 
the  re(*ord  we  have  the  communication  that  was  made  by  the  Post- 
master General  to  Congress  on  that  subject: 

Post  Office  DEPART>rENT, 
Washington,  D,  C,  Decemhtr  ti,  li?79. 

Lest  I  may  forget  it  when  T  come  to  discuss  another  feature  of  this 
case  to  which  I  shall  presently  direct  your  attention,  will  you  please 
to  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  this  communication  was 
dated  the  8th  day  of  December,  1879.  My  brother  Merrick,  as  you  will 
remember,  undertook  to  make  a  point  against  Mr.  Buell  and  his  testi- 
mony because  he  said  that  the  investigation  that  was  instituted  was 
the  result  of  a  resolntion  \f  hicb  was  not  introduced  until  about  the  8th 
day  of  January,  1880.  But  this  communication  Irom  the  Postmaster- 
General  calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  all  that  had  transpired 
with  reference  to  these  matters  that  you  have  under  consideration, 
went  to  Congress,  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepreseut- 
atives  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  1879.  Kow  here  is  the  communica- 
tion : 

Speaker  Hoi'se  of  Representatives: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  communication  from  the  Second  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General  caUing  attention  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  appropriation 
for  inland  mail  transportation  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  asking  that  the  sum  of  two 
million  dollars  be  reapprop dated  oat  of  the  unexpended  balances  of  former  appro- 
priations for  that  purpose — 

In  other  words,  prior  to  this  there  had  been  appropriations  made  that 
had  not  been  used,  and  the  Second  Assistant  asked  that  these  unex- 
l)eiided  balances  be  reappropriated  for  this  purpose — 

which  have  been  covered  into  the  Treasury,  and  be  made  available  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  service  and  of  the  country  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  I  cordially  in- 
dorse this  recomroendaAion,  and  take  this  occasion  to  suggest  that  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country  would  be  promoted  by  the  prompt  and  favorable  action  of  Con- 
gress. 

(Signed)  D.  M.  KEY, 

Postmasier-Geneiah 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  these  gentlemen  have  sought  to  impress 
upon  you  in  this  case  that  the  Postmaster-General  had  been  deceived 
by  General  Brady,  and  they  charge  in  this  indictment  that  General 
Brady  was  resorting  to  these  things  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
Postmaster-General,  do  they  not!  And  yet,  right  in  the  face  of  the  alle- 
gations of  this  indictment,  and  right  in  the  face  of  all  that  has  been 
said  here,  comes  this  communication  of  the  Postmaster-General,  in  which 
he  says  that  he  cordially  indorses  what  the  Second  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter-General is  asking  to  have  done,  and  suggests  to  Congress  that  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  would  be  promoted  bj'  the  prompt  and 
favorable  action  of  Congress.  Why,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  ?  Because, 
unless  Congress  did  appropriate  this  money  as  asked  for  in  these  commu- 
nications, what  would  be  the  result!  The  result  would  be  that  the  serv- 
ice would  have  to  be  cut  down  in  order  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  expense  of  the  service  should  square  with  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation.  Now,  the  Postmaster-General  says  that  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  require  that  this  thing  shall  be  done.     What 
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<loe8  Congre.ss  do  !  It  follows  the  suggestion  of  the  Postmaster-General* 
Oougress  adopted  the  idea  that  it  would  not  be  well  for  the  business 
i  iiterests  of  the  country  to  cut  off  this  service  that  had  thus  been  created. 
2Cow,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as  I  said,  that  is  just  in  Dhelineof  what  I  was 
tliscussiug.  It  throws  light  upon  the  point  that  I  was  discussing,  that  is  to 
say,  this  question  of  productiveness.  You  will  remember  that  at  the  outset 
of  thiscase  I  said  there  were  two  theories  prevailing  in  this  country  on  this 
Kubject ;  one  that  the  Post-Office  Department  ought  to  pay  its  own  way. 
JK.  ^reat  many  honest  people  think  that  way.  That  is  their  judgment 
about  it.  Then,  there  is  the  other  opinion,  that  mail  facilities  should 
lye  afforded,  although  it  does  not  pay,  and  there  are  a  great  many  very 
lionest  people  who  believe  that  way.  One  man  can  believe  one  way 
and  another  man  can  believe  the  other  way,  and  both  men  be  equally 
honest.  Is  not  that  so?  It  is  a  broad,  and  a  deep,  and  a  far-reaching 
<|ue8tion,  gentlemen  of  the  jur^',  that  you  now  have  to  consider.  On6 
view  of  this  question  looks  merely  to  to-day.  The  other  view  looks  not 
only  to  to-day,  but  contemplates  a  grander  and  a  greater  future  for  the 
country.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  investment.  You  loan  out  your 
money  today,  but  you  get  the  returns  on  your  investment  hereafter. 
The  English  Government  pays  subsidies  to  ships.  They  invest  the 
public  money  in  aiding  private  enterprise.  There  are  a  great  many 
people  who  think  that  is  wrong  in  principle,  honestly  think  so.  There 
are  a  great  many  people  who  think  it  is  right  in  principle.  The  British 
statesmen  think  it  is  right  in  principle.  They  think  it  is  wise  to  do  this 
thing.  The  money  that  they  give  does  not  ever  come  back  directly  to 
the  British  treasury — the  few  hundred  thousand  pounds — but  their 
ships  sail  ev^ry  sea  and  they  gather  riches  from  every  clime.  While 
the  British  treasury  directly  does  not  get  the  money  back,  yet  the  in- 
crease of  prosperity  of  all  that  industrious  British  people  more  than 
<fomi)ensates  the  treasury  for  the  money  that  is  paid  out  of  it.  That  is 
their  view  of  it. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  statistics  show  that  we,  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion, are  paying  annually  to  foreign  ships  and  to  foreign  ship-oM^iers 
more  than  $150,000,000,  for  transporting  abi*oad  the  surplus  products  of 
this  nation,  and  there  are  men  who  believe  and  who  honestly  believe 
that  if  this  Government  of  ours  would  adopt  the  English  policy  and 
would  foster  our  own  commerce  by  aid  from  our  Treasury,  that  our  own 
citizens  would  receive  this  $150,000,000  per  annum  and  that  thereby 
prosi>erity  would  come  back  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  There 
are  wise  men  and  honest  men  who  believe  that  that  would  be  a  sound 
and  a  wise  policy.  Some  of  our  very  wisest  men  believe,  and  they  have 
advocated  it  not  only  in  the  halls  of  Congress  but  they  have  advocated 
it  before  the  people,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
pay  largely  for  carrying  the  mails  on  American  ships,  to  the  end  that 
Anierican  ships  might  sail  the  seas  instead  of  their  sails  flapping  idly  at 
our  wharves.  There  are  wise  men  and  honest  men  who  believe  that  way. 
Some  men  think  that  a  tax  in  the  shape  of  a  tariff  levied  upon  products 
that  are  imported  into  this  country  is  a  wise  thing  because  it  aids  the 
Anierican  citizen  in  develojnng  the  resources  and  the  industries  of  his 
<>wn  country.  Other  men  think  differently  and  honestly  think  differently. 
These  are  vast  questions  of  political  economy  about  which  men  have  dif- 
fered honestly  for  more  years  than  either  you  or  I  have  lived,  and  will 
rontiuue  to  differ  through  all  coming  time.  The  question  we  are  now 
considering  is  kindred  to  this.  Some  men  think,  and  honestly  think, 
that  frequent  and  speedy  mails  give  large  returns  in  the  encoui*agement 
to  enterprise  and  to  growtli  of  the  country  and  the  development  of  its 
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resources,  although  the  disparity  between  the  productiveness  and   tlj»^ 
<5ost  niaj'  be  great.    Then  there  are  other  men  who  think  that  in  a  nilli 
tary  point  of  view  that  kind  of  policy  is  a  wise  i)olicy,  and  that  is  tlif 
theory  for  which  I  contend,  and  the  theory  upon  which  thisdepartnifiit 
was  conducted,  and  which  finds  great  strength  in  the  raili'oad  euterpris*-^ 
of  the  country.    The  most  sagacious  and  the  most  far-seeing  fiuaucial 
men  of  this  country  are  pushing  railroadsinto  the  wildernesses  and  vast 
places  of  the  nation,  not  because  there  are  people  there ;  not   at   all. 
The  time  was  when  the  pioneer  with  his  ax  on  his  shoulder  went  into 
the  wilderness.    Then  the  sturdy,  strong-armed,  and  stout-hearted  iiiiui 
was  the  pioneer.    But  it  is  so  no  longer.    The  railroads  are  the  i»i«> 
neers.    They  go  forw^ard  and  the  people  follow  after.     Why,  geiitleinen 
of  thejury,  you  know  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  country  that  when 
the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  was  constructed  from  Omaha  across  thectmti- 
nent  to  Ogdeu,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  and  the  Cent  ml 
Pacific  Eailroad  from  that  on  to  the  Pacific  coast,  that  there  w^ere   no 
settlements  and  there  were  no  inhabitants  through  the  wilderness  and  t  lit- 
waste  places,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  road,  while  one  man  wron*rliT 
with  his  pick  and  his  spade,  another  man  stood  over  him  with  a  uiiisker 
to  protect  him  from  the  hostile  Indians  that  were  occupying  that  coun- 
try.   How  is  it  now,  gentlemen  f    More  than  90  y^er  cent,  of  the  en«»r 
mous  revenue  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  being  nearly 
$25,000,000  comes  from  the  local  business  of  that  corporation.     How 
was  that  local  business  developed,  gentlemen   of   the  jury?    It  wa> 
by  the  people,  having  had  the  facilities  furnished  by  that  corporation, 
being  enabled  to  go  in  there  and  develop  the  resources    that    had 
long  lain  latent  in  that  region  of  our  common  country.    Look  at  the 
[Northern  Pacific,  running  from  Duluth  across  to  the  Pctcific  Ocean  on 
a  line  further  north.    Who  lives  along  the  line  of  that  road  f    Who  went 
into  that  country  in  advance  of  that  road!    There  are  those  vast  wheat 
regions,  the  richest,  the  most  productive,  and  the  most  valuable  in  the 
known  world — the  great  wheat-growing  region  of  the  world.    Who  eouhl 
occupy  that  country  but  fortheenterprisethat  forced  the  railroad  througrh 
there  and  induced  the  people  to  go  in  and  develop  these  re-sourcei>  ? 
And  now  another  railroad,  commencing  at  Granger  and  striking  out  to 
the  northwest  to  Baker  City,  runs  for  more  than  six  hundred  miles  where 
oowhiteman  treads  theearth, and  thenoverone  of  these  very  routes — The 
Dalles  and  Baker  City  route — that  road  is  to  be  constructed ;  so  that 
another  line  is  pushing  through  the  wilderness  for  the  purpose  of  afibrd- 
ing  the  people  the  opportunity  to  go  in  there  and  settle  uj)  and  occupy  this 
(country.    These  things  are  illustrative  of  my  proposition,  gentlemen  of 
thejury.    They  illustrate  that  other  circumstances  than  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  productiveness  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  often- 
times the  other  circumstances*  are  of  vastly  more  consequence  than  the 
mere  question  Of  the  amount  of  postage  that  is  to  be  derived  fix)m  carrv- 
ing  the  mail.    I  have  referred  to  these  things,  gentlemen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  you  that  this  is  no  mean  question  with  which  you  have 
to  deal.    So  far  as  I  know%  you  occupy  the  i)osition  of  being  the  first 
jury  that  was  ever  called  upon  to  deal  with  these  vast  questions  of 
8tatesmanshi[)  in  the  trial  of  a  criminal  cause,  and  the  very  fact  that 
you  are  compelled  to  <lecide  questions  such  as  these,  it  seems  to  me, 
condemns  this  prosecution  utterly.    This  case,  gentlemen,  is  not  to  be 
decided  upon  petty  questions  as  to  a  few  men  and  horses.     It  has 
broader  and  deeper  questions  involved  in  it.    1  have  brought  your  atten- 
tion to  them  because  they  are  in  and  of  and  inseparable  from  this  ci*se, 
to  impress  upon  your  mind  that  men  may  differ  with  regard  to  them 
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51  lid  still  be  honest.  That  is  ray  point.  If  I  can  satisfy  you  of  that  you 
^will  see  that  the  fact  of  the  cost  of  the  service  on  these  routes,  although 
greatly  exceedinjf  productiveness,  proves  nothing  against  my  client. 

Now,  gentlemen,  after  awhile  I  am  to  be  followed  by  the  learned  At- 
torney-General. I  shall  listen  to  hear  whether  he  thinks  men  can  be 
lionest  and  act  upon  the  belief  that  the  circumstances  of  supplying 
military  posts  and  developing  the  resources  of  the  country  were  of 
more  consequence  than  mere  cases  of  productiveness.  My  brother  Mer- 
rick evidently  thinks  that  it  cannot  be,  because  he  said  to  you  that  pro- 
<1iictiveness  was  paramount,  and  because  there  was  no  productiveness  in 
this  case,  he  has  argued  to  you  that  my  client  is  a  rascal.  My  brother 
Meniek  evidently  thinks  that  Secretary  Teller  is  exactly  not  square 
and  straight.  He  told  this  jury  that  Secretary  Teller,  in  making  the 
recommendations  he  did,  was  seeking  popularity  among  his  own  con- 
stituents.  I  want  to  see  whether  the  Attorney-General  shares  that 
opinion,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  he  entertains  the  same  opinion  of 
Creneral  Sherman  and  of  Mr.  Valentine  and  of  Mr.  Maginnis.  I  want 
to  know  whether  or  not  he  believes  that  men  can  entertain  these  opin- 
ions  without  being  rogues  aud  thieves.  And  in  order  that  neither  yoa 
nor  1  nor  anybody  else  may  overlook  this  matter,  I  want  to  read  you 
some  testimony.    I  commence  at  page  2021 : 

Hknry  M.  Teller  sworn  and  examhied. 
By  Mr.  Ingkrsoll: 

QiieHtion.  Were  yon  a  Senator  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Colorado  in  1878  f — 
AiiHwer.  I  was,  sir, 

Q.  When  did  yon  first  enter  the  Senate? — A.  December,  1876. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  the  Senate  f — A.  In  April  last. 

Q.  You  are  now  Secretary  of  the  Interior  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  a  Senator,  ana  representing  in  part  the  State  of  Colorado,  did  yon  ever 
call  npon  Thomas  J.  Brady,  say  in  the  years  1878  and  1879,  and  nrge  upon  hiui  the 
increase  or  expedition  of  any  mail  routes  in  your  Srate;  and,  if  so,  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  stAte  to  the  jury,  as  near  as  yon  can  remember,  the  reason  that  you  urged 
for  such  action  T — A.  I  very  frequently  called  on  Mr.  Brady  with  reference  to  the  in- 
crease of  service  and  expedition  of  routes.  Of  course  I  gave  various  reasons  why  it 
should  be  done. 

Now,  you  will  recollect,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  he  is  talking  about 
the  routes  that  are  in  this  indictment,  because  the  court  confined  the 
testimony  to  that  point. 

A  reason  that  perhaps  would  be  given  iu  one  case  might  not  be  given  in  another. 
Q.  I  want  the  general  reasons  that  you  gave. 
Mr.  Bliss.  I  object  to  that— 

You  see  we  were  trying  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  this  thing  and 
they  were  objecting — 

inasmuch  as  he  states  that  the  reasons  on  one  route  might  be  different  from  those  on 
another.  The  general  reasons  very  obviously  are  not  admissible.  They  should  be 
confined  to  what  he  gave  in  the  particular  routes. 

The  Court.  I  understand  that  this  question  is  directed  to  the  same  object  to  which 
the  other  questions  were  to  the  othez  witnesses. 

Mr.  INGERSOLI..  Exactly. 

A.  I  had  a  general  theory  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Government  with  reference  to  these 
mail  routes  iu  the  West,  and  that  I  always  urged.    Then  there  was  undoubtedly 

Q.  [Interposing.]  What  did  you  nrge  f  What  was  your  theory  f — A.  My  theory  was- 
that  the  Government  owed  it  to  the  people  who  went  into  the  western  country  to  give- 
them  mail  facilities.  I  think  I  have  repeatedly  said  in  the  Senate  that  every  mining 
camp  of  twenty  people  was  entitled  to  daily  mail.  I  gave  my  reasons  in  the  Senate^ 
aud  I  gave  them  fre<]uently  to  the  officials,  both  Mr.  Brady  and  others.  I  thought 
that  the  people  who  went  out  to  settle  up  a  new  country  had  not  lost  any  rights  tna 
they  had  betbre  they  went  there.  I  thought  the  people  who  went  from  Now  England 
and  New  York  and  other  places  had  a  right  to  have  these  facilities,  and  that  it  wan 
as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  people  back  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  as  it  was  theim-. 
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to  (;omiiiuDicat'e  with  them.  I  never  inquired  what  the  cost  of  it  was.  When  met  by 
them  with  that  objection,  as  Mr.  Valentine  s&iil  he  fi-eqneutly  was,  I  always  avenv«i 
that  in  my  iudgment  the  Ooveniment  had  not  any  right  to  waive  the  service,  aud  that 
if  the  people  went  there  the  Government  shonld,  irrespective  of  cost,  give  them  thf^ 
facilities;  that  there  is  no  reason  wliy  the  Post-Office  Departm^-nt  should  pay,  any 
more  than  the  Army  and  Navy  shonld  pay.  their  own  expenses.  That  was  the  polu*\ 
that  I  urged  in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  liave  any  policy  of  your  own  or  any  view  ot  your  ot*Ti  as 
t^*  rhe  effect  that  frecnient  mail  communication  would  have  npon  the  settlement  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Indian  question  f 

Mr.  Merrick.  Wait  a  moment. 

The  Court.  That  is  objectionable. 

Q.  And  did  you  so  express  itf 

The  CouHT.  It  is  not  what  views  he  had,  but  what  he  urged.  ' 

Mr.  Ingek.soll.  Of  course. 

Q.  Did  yon  iirue  such  views  upon  the  Postmaster-General  and  the  Second  Assistant, 
or  either  f — A.  I  think  I  rarely  went  to  the  Postmaster-General.  I  think  I  did  iny 
business  almost  universally  either  with  the  Second  Assistant,  Mr.  Brady,  or,  in  his 
absence,  with  tlie  clerk  who  had  charge  of  it,  Mr.  Turner,  I  think.  I  do  not  remem^lier 
whether  Mr.  Turner  was  the  clerk  all  the  time  or  not.  I  occasionally  had  to  go  to 
him  ^^hen  Mr.  Brady  was  not  in  the  office.  I  think  I  generally  went  to  Genenil 
Brady  when  I  could.  I  urged  various  reasons  why  the^e  routes  shonld  be  established, 
and  I  l>elieve  in  almost  every  instance  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  increase  of  service 
and  exi)editi<»u  I  asked  for.  I  was  very  much  pressed  by  iny  people.  People  -would 
get  into  a  n  iniug  camp  at  a  distance  beyond  the  railroads,  and  tnen  commence  im- 
mediately nuking  for  mail  facilities,  and  in  our  country,  Colorado  especially,  a  mining 
camp  would  spring  up  from  a  very  small  hamlet  to  a  flourishing  town  in  thirty  or 
sixty  days,  and  X  complained  that  the  department  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  settle- 
ment. I  ur<;t'd  all  this,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  settlement  of  the  Indian 
question  would  be  somewhat  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  we  distributed  the  people 
over  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  reservations,  and  that  the  more  people 
we  had  the  more  mail  we  had;  and  the  more  people  we  had  and  the  more  mail  we 
had  the  Ic^s  difficulty  we  would  have  with  the  Indians.  I  urged  that  both  in  th^' 
£f  nat«  an<l  out  of  tlie  Senate.  I  don't  recollect  now,  without  looking  over,  just  what 
routes  I  i*eronimended ;  but  I  suppose  I  recommended  every  one  that  my  constituents 
asked  me  to. 

You  ha^^e  seen  that  he  did : 

I  have  no  doubt  abont  that.  I  know  that  when  I  went  home  in  1878  and  1879  I 
wrote  qnit4*  a  number  of  letters,  I  think,  to  Mr.  Brady,  urgent  letters,  to  have  certain 
mail  facilities,  principally  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  which  was  very 
rapi<lly  drvi-loping — I  think,  perhaps,  there  may  be  on  file  some  letters  of  mine  con- 
cerning the  Leadville  mail,  also.  Leadville  sprung  from  a  mere  hamlet  to  a  largt* 
town  inside  of  a  very  brief  period. 

Now,  that  is  Secretary  Teller's  testimony.  That  is  what  he  says  apou 
this  great  broad  question  of  statesmanship,  for  that  is  what  it  is.  Yoa 
will  find  here  as  distinguished  a  man  as  Secretary  Teller,  a  man  who 
needs  no  encomiums  from  me  or  from  any  other  man,  telling  you  that 
as  to  all  these  Colorado  routes,  for  I  believe  his  name  appears  upon  all 
the  petitions  or  letters — if  there  is  any  exception  it  does  not  occur  to  my 
mind  now — he  went  in  person  over  and  over  again,  and  he  wrote  letters 
over  and  over  again  to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  and 
thereby  urged  upon  him  to  do  these  things,  for  the  doing  of  which  Mr. 
Merrick  shakes  his  list  in  his  face  and  says,  *^  Oh,  you  are  a  precious 
roffue  and  a  robber."  If  he  is  such  for  doing  it.  Secretary  Teller  is  a 
rascal  for  asking  him  to  do  it,  and  they  cannot  get  away  from  that 
logic. 

Now,  let  us  go  a  little  further,  gentlemen.  Mr.  Valentine  was  brought 
upon  the  stand.  Mr.  Valentine  represents  one  of  the  great  States  of 
the  Northwest.  He  is  the  sole  Representati\  e  from  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska. There  is  a  Congressional  district  that  covers  the  entire  State. 
Naturally  Mr.  Valentine  would  want  to  do  not  only  the  best  thing  for 
the  people  who  inhabit  that  State  but  he  would  want  to  do  the  best 
t Ling  that  he  could  for  the  State  itself  by  inducing  immigration  into 
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the  State,  for  the  more  people  he  could  get  there  the  richer  his  State 
^vould  become.    What  did  he  tell  you  f 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  in  1879,  1880,  1881,  and  are  you  acquainted  at  the  present 
lime  with  Thomas  J.  Brady,  who  was  at  one  time  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
Oeneral  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  a  member  of  Congress  did  you  ever  call  upon  Mr.  Brady  and 
^Ive  your  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  or  expediting  any  mail  service  in 
your  State  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  frequeutly  f — A.  Almost  every  day. 

Q.  For  about  how  long  f — ^A.  At  least  for  the  first  three  or  four  mouths  after  I  came 
in  I  called  almost  continually,  urging  increased  mail  facilities  for  the  northwestern 
portion  of  my  State. 

Q.  Do  you  reuiember  now  any  of  the  reasons  you  laid  before  him  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  his  actiou  T — A.  I  tiiink  I  do. 

Then  Mr.  Bliss  interposes,  and  after  getting  through  the  objections, 
it  proceeds : 

Q.  Now,  if  you  remember  any  of  the  reasons  that  you  laid  before  the  Second  Assist- 
4int  Postmaster-Gei^ral  and  urged  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  having  any  routes  ex- 
pedites! or  increased,  you  will  please  to  state  those  reasons. — A.  Almost  inimediatelv 
upon  my  entering  into  Congress  I  began  to  receive  petitions  and  letters  from  the  citi- 
-zens  of  my  State,  urgriui;  increased  mail  facilities.  I  was  personally  acquainted  with 
«  irood  portion  of  the  State,  and  knew  personally  that  it  did  not  have  such  facilities 
as  I  thou>;ht  it  ought  to  have  in  that  direction,  and  I  repeatedly  called  upon  General 
Brady,  wlio  was  then  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  urged  increased 
mail  facilities  for  my  State.  I  remember  that  when  I  would  mention  a  specitic  route 
or  ask  i>n  increase  upon  a  route  as  to  which  I  would  bring  the  petition  saying  what 
the  route  was,  he  would  send  it  to  Mr.  Brewer,  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  contract  office, 
I  believe,  to  make  up  the  case,  as  he  called  it,  and  I  was  met  by  him  with  a  brief 
«pon  the  back  of  my  application  stating  the  amount  of  revenues  received  at  the  dif- 
ferent post-offices  along  that  route,  and  lie  would  sometimes  say,  '^I  do  not  think  we 
<;an  afford  to  do  that ;  there  isn't  sufficient  revenue.'*  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  th^nk 
that  that  ought  to  enter  into  this  question;  that  I  be1ieve<l  the  people  of  the  western 
•couutry,  the  pioneers  who  were  settling  it  up,  ought  to  have  increased  mail  facilities, 
•or  facilities  equal  to  those  of  the  people  who  lived  in  New  York  or  Washington ;  and 
I  also  told  him  that  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  best  things  with  which  to  settle  up  a 
country,  that  I  knew  of,  and  I  cited  to  him  instances  of  people  who  came  into  my 
State,  looked  over  the  northwestern  portion,  said  it  was  a  handsome  State,  liked  the 
country  who  would  say,  *^  Where  is  the  post-office  f  And  how  often  have  you  your 
mails  f"  And  when  told  it  was  only  once  a  week,  they  shifted  down  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State,  where  the  mail  facilities  were  much  greater,  and  I  asked  that 
the  policy  be  changed  to  a  certain  extent.  During  the  first  year  after  I  went  in  I 
will  Ntate  that  I  almost  invariably  went  in  person  to  the  Second  Assistant  urging 
these  routes.  I  do  not  remember  one  instance  in  which  I  referred  a  paper  to  him  by 
mail  when  I  was  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Q.  You  went  personally  f — A.  I  went  personally. 

Q.  [Submitting  the  paper  marked  4  A. to  witness.]  What  is  that? — A  It  is  a  letter 
from  Sir.  Seaman,  of  Kearney,  addressed  to  me,  dated  April  4, 1879,  with  reference  to 
a  route  running  between  Kearney  and  Loup  City,  in  my  State.  My  recollection  is 
that  I  carried  that  letter  personally  to  General  Brady,  and  recommended  the  granting 
of  the  increase  asked  for. 

That  is  one  of  the  specific  routes  in  this  indictment,  gentlemau  of  the 
jury.  Mr.  Valentine  entertaining  these  views  with  regard  to  the  interests 
of  his  State,  and  the  interests  of  the  people,  went  personally  to  General 
Brady  with  reference  to  that  very  route  and  urged  upon  him  the  grant- 
ing of  this  petition. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Look  at  the  back  of  it 

The  Witness.  [Tuniiug  the  paper  over.]  I  see  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Buss.  What  does  tnat  say  f 

The  Witness.  That  says,  **  Referred  to  Mr.  Valentine,  M.  C."  I  think  the  reference 
was  a  personal  one,  however ;  if  not,  I  should  have  had  some  indorsement  on  it,  either 
lor  (»r  against  the  request.    I  undoubtedly  left  that  paper  in  persou. 

By  Mr.  Ingeksoll  : 

Q.  [Resuming.]  What  route  is  that? — A.  From  Kearn»»y  to  Loup  City,  it  Rays. 
Q.  Was  that  one  of  the  routes  you  endeavored  to  get  the  service  iucreamsd  upon? — 
A.  Undoubttrdly,  sir.    I  will  state  that  I  had  it  increased  to  a  daily  last  week. 
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Mr.  Buss — 
Jumping  up —    - 

That  is  not  evideuce. 

And  the  bailiffs  shouted,  Silence !   Silence ! 

Now,  gentlemen,  these  are  the  views  that  that  man  entertained,  and 
these  are  the  views  he  was  urging  upon  General  Brady,  and  these  are 
the  influences  by  which  the  route  from  Kearney  to  Loup  City  was  in- 
creased and  expedited.  Yet  these  gentlemen  say  to  you  that  General 
Braciy  is  a  rogue  because  he  did  it.  If  he  is  a  rogue,  by  the  same  rea- 
soning Mr.  Valentine  is  a  rogue,  too. 

Let  us  look  a  little  farther.  There  is  another  gentleman  who  flgare* 
as  a  witness  in  this  case,  of  whom  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  no  more 
than  to  mention  his  name — General  Sherman.  -  His  name  is  a  household 
word  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  all  this  land.  He  wa* 
brought  upon  the  witness-stand  because  he  had  been  asking  General 
Brady  to  do  these  things.  He  comes  to  you  on  a  different  stand-points 
Here  we  have  one  man.  Secretary  Teller,  who  was  representing  a  State 
that,  perhaps,  is  not  surpassed  in  all  this  world  for  its  mineral  wealth. 
Here  is  another  gentleman  who  was  representing  a  State  famous  for  ita 
agricultural  capabilities.  Now  comes  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  who  is,  perhaps,  more  familiar  with  all  that  coun- 
try than  any  other  living  man,  for  he  has  visited  all  these  military  po8t9^ 
and  he  knows  all  about  them.  He  came  upon  the  stand  and  there  was 
quite  a  lengthy .  discussion  as  to  the  admissibility  of  his  testimony* 
These  gentlemen  who  are  so  anxious  to  give  this  jury  a  flood  of  ligbt^ 
were  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  testimony  of  General  Sherman,  Mr. 
Teller,  and  Mr.  Valentine,  and  that  class  of  witnesses,  should  not  be 
brought  before  the  jury.  Here  was  something  they  did  not  want  you  to 
know,  but  the  court  said  you  had  a  right  to  know  it.  Now,  allow  me  to 
read : 

Q.  You  may  state  to  tlie  jury  iu  your  own  language  the  reasons  you  had  for  recom- 
mending that  the  service  he  increased  from  three  trips  per  week  to  seven,  and  stAte 
the  circumstances  that  were  then  in  your  mind  and  that  existed. 

Then  follows  the  discussion  over  the  objection  that  was  interposed, 
by  my  brother  Merrick.  Then  comes  a  renewal  of  the  question,  and 
the  answer  on  page  2077 : 

Q.  Now,  general,  you  may  state  what  cii-cumstances  there  were. — A.  The  facts, 
which  operated  upon  my  mind  are  well  known  to  the  public  now,  and  reached  us  by 
telegraph  from  oflScial  sources  and  by  mail — that  the  agent  of  the  White  River  Agency 
was  murdered,  with  several  of  his  employes,  and  his  family  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
hostile  Indians.  Troops  were  ordered  from  the  nearest  convenient  point®  to  converge 
there,  and  a  fight  occuiTed  between  Major  Thornburgh  and  these  hostile  Indians^ 
in  which  Thornburgh  himself  was  killed,  and  several  of  his  officers  and  men  were 
killed.  So,  for  a  time,  there  wa«  a  condition  of  war  between  Rawlins  Station  on 
the  Pacific  Railroad  and  White  River  Agency,  now  called  Meeker,  after  the  agent  who 
was  killed  tliere.  During  the  time  the  troops  were  pushed  forward  down  tJbe  White 
River,  it  was  to  our  interest,  and  to  the  national  interest,  to  keep  up  communication 
with  the  rear,  that  is,  Rawlins  Station  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  by  every  means  under 
the  control  of  the  jC^eneral  Government,  including  the  Post-Office  Department.  There- 
fore, I  thought,  it  was  their  share  to  constitute  a  daily  stage  line  which  would  picket 
and  give  us  information  to  and  from  at  all  times.  They  responded  to  it  very  prompt ly^ 
and  I  believe  it  was  one  of  the  many  means  adopted  by  the  General  Government  to 
produce  peace,  which  now-  prevails  there. 

Now,  these  learned  gentlemen,  when  they  discuss  this  case,  say,. 
''  No,  General  Sherman ;  perhaps  there  would  not  be  half  a  dozen  letters 
a  day  between  Rawlins  and  White  River.  You  had  some  Army  officers 
down  there,  and  you  had  a  few  soldier^  down  there,  but  there  was  not 
anybody  else  down  there,  and  there  would  not  be  very  much   mail 
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carried,  and  the  thiug  would  not  pa3\"  That  is  their  argument.  Now^ 
<rentleuien,  are  there  not  other  circumstances  here,  prompting,  suggest- 
ing, persuading,  and  compelling  the  putting  of  this  service  on,  that  are 
of  far  more  consequence  to  the  Government  than  the  few  dollars  that 
would  be  derived  from  the  letters  that  might  be  carried  ?  Do  you  not 
see,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  dealing  with  no  mean  question  !  Do  you 
not  see  that,  in  the  decision  of  this  criminal  case,  these  gentlemen  are 
calling  upon  you  to  settle  great  questions  of  statesmanship  !  General 
Sherman  says  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  have  this 
daily  stage-line  put  on  there  to  picket  the  road,  &c.  Now,  if  he  had  been 
tlie  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  entertaining  these  views  he 
would  have  done  that,  would  he  not  f  Let  us  go  on  a  little  further. 
AVe  got  into  another  row  there  over  the  admissibility  of  this  testimony 
which  I  do  not  care  to  read  to  the  jury.  We  have  had  that  ad  nauseam 
and  a  good  many  other  things  ad  nauseam  in  this  case,  chief  of  which 
is  my  argument  before  you  now : 

Q.  Now,  I  want  yoa  to  state  your  opinion  first,  as  to  the  agency  or  instrumentality 
to  bring  about  peace  or  to  hasten  its  coming,  and,  second,  aa  to  the  instrumentality 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  of  frequent  mails. 

Mr.  MERRICK.  Is  that  question  limited  to  these  routes  f 

The  Co  CRT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  These  two  routes  that  we  spoke  of. 

A.  Nothing  enables  an  officer  to  keep  peace  in  a  country  confided  to  his  care  better 
than  frequent  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  it ;  so  much  so  that  we  expend  probably 
one-quarter  of  our  force  in  doing  that  work  to-day,  in  keeping  our  courier  lines  where 
there  are  no  mail  lines.  As  a  rule  we  endeavor  to  get  the  Post-Otllce  Department  to 
establish  as  rapid  and  frequent  mails  as  we  can,  because  in  that  way  they  assist  us  in 
obtaining  quick  intelligence,  whereby  the  remedy  may  be  applied  before  the  danger 
l>ec<}ines  too  great.  I  say  that  frequent  mails  are  very  advantageous  and  very  useful 
in  suppressing  Indian  outbreaks. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  preventing  them  f — A.  Anticipating  them  and  thereby  prevent- 
ing them. 

Q.  About  what  paH  of  the  force  has  to  be  used  for  couriers?  I  did  not  quite  under* 
stand  you — about  one-fourth  T 

*  •  »  »  «  «  •  , 

A.  Frequently  about  one-quarter  is  necessary  to  keep  up  communication. 

Then  comes  another  row  over  the  admissibility  of  the  testimony,  and 
that  having  passed  the  testimony  proceeds : 

Q.  Will  you  state  now  the  general  circumstances  under  which  you  did  that,  and  why 
yon  thought  it  advisable  ? — 

Speaking  of  the  route  from  Bismarck  to  Fort  Keogh — 

A.  At  that  time  Bismarck  was  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
all  the  mails  went  from  that  terminus  to  Fort  Keogh  in  a  straight  line,  now  passed 
over  by  the  Pacific  Hailroad  itself.  It  was,  in  anticipation  of  the  construction  of  that 
road,  shorter  by  nearly  ten  days,  than  around  by  Fort  Buford,  which,  if  you  remember 
the  geography  of  the  countrv,  is  around  northwest  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  milea 
and  southwest  three  hundred  and  odd  miles;  whereas,  by  going  across  the  bend  of  the 
stage  line  we  got  the  mail  in  three  or  four  days  instead  of  weoKS. 

Q.  Were  there  any  military  reasons  f — A.*  It  picketed  the  country  between  Bis- 
marck and  Fort  Keogh,  which  was  the  first  post  on  the  Yellowstone. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  picketing  f  I  want  the  jury  to  understand. — A.  About 
every  twenty  miles  the  stage  company  put  up  a  station  with  two  or  three  men  to  take 
care  of  the  horses.  The  stations  were  either  sod  houses  or  log  cabins,  and  loop-holed, 
and  they  would  also  have  a  stable,  either  underground  or  above  ground,  in  which  to 
stable  the  spare  horses.  Tlietse  stations  would  be  about  every  twenty  miles,  and  at 
the  statutns  two  or  three  men  with  rifies,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  soldiers. 
Then  every  twenty-four  or  thirtv-six  hours  the  stage  paesed  along,  and  it  pickete<l  the 
road  just  the  same  as  with  soldiers,  exactly ;  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same 
extent. 

Q.  Did  you  therefore  consider  it  of  importance  to  the  General  Government  ? — A  . 
I  knew  it  was  very  important.  Either  they  had  to  do  it,  or  we  would  have  to  do  it 
with  our  troops. 
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Q.  Did  that  mail  route  constitute  what  might  be  properly  called  a  line  of  defense  f — 
A.  Yet),  sir;  a  line  of  defense  and  a  line  of  communication. 

Q.  Was  that  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  country  so  far  as 
Iiiclian  outbreaks  were  concerned  T — A.  It  was  about  the  most  daugerous  part  of  the 
•country  there  was  to  guard  between  Bisn^arck  and  Fort  Keogh.  Now  it  is  all  settled 
up  with  good  farms. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  right  there.  That  single  sentence  of  General  Sher- 
man's, composed  of  a  half  dozen  words,  verifies  all  that  I  have  been  con- 
tending for  in  this  case  upon  this  branch  of  it : 

It  is  all  settled  up  now  with  good  farms. 

You  recollect  that  Mr.  Maginnis,  when  he  was  on  the  stand,  told  you 
that  when  this  mail  route  was  first  started,  in  1878,  there  were  no  per- 
sons living  between  Bismarck  and  Fort  Keogh,  and  no  settlements 
there ;  but  now  he  says  you  can  travel  through  there  and  stop  every 
night  at  a  ranch  or  at  some  farm-house.  General  Sherman  says  that 
now  it  is  all  settled  up  with  good  farms.  If  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  had  never  put  that  mail  roiit^  across  there,  and  if  the  enterpris- 
ing men  of  this  country  had  never  projected  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road through  there,  half  a  century  hence  there  would  not  have  been  a 
ranch  or  a  farm-house  in  all  that  country.  The  people  could  not  go 
there.  They  could  not  live  there.  But  it  is  this  spirit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, this  aid  that  the  Government  gives  to  the  people  that  enables 
the^se  vast  spaces  that  are  useless  and  worthless,  traversed  only  by  In- 
dians and  buffalo,  to  be  made : 

To  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Now,  gentlemea  let  me  continue  to  read  to  you  from  this  testimony : 

Q.  Is  that  the  country  in  which  General  Custer  was  killed  f— A.  A  little  west  of 
that,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  west  by  south  of  Keogh. 

Q.  What  Indians  were  there  at  that  time  engaged  there  f — A.  The  Sioux. 

Q.  WHs^Sitting  Bull  one  of  them  ? — A.  Sitting  Bull  was  the  chief  one  of  the  band. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  Captain  Albert  T.  Smith  f 

The  Witness.  Aide-de-camp  to  General  Terry  f 

Mr.  Inqersoll.  We  have  it  Albert  T.  Smith,  on  duty  at  Camp  Thomas. 

The  Witness.  That  is  in  Arizona. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  isT — A.  Certainly  ;  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  Captain  Smith  being  there? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  General  Wilcox  there? — A.  He  commanded  the  department  in  which  that 
fort  is.    He  has  headquarters  at  Fort  Whipple,  at  Prescott. 

Q.  Do  you  now  remember  whether  he  ma4e  any  application  to  you  for  the  use  of  your 
indiipuce  in  getting  expedition  and  increase  of  mail  service  through  the  depart- 
ment ? — A.  I  could  not  recall  that  specific  case,  but  he  has  done  so  in  a  hundred  cases. 

That  brought  Mr.  Merrick  to  his  feet  again.  Then  ensued  another 
long  discussion,  and  finally  comes  this  testimony  on  page  2081: 

A.  There  are  in  parts  of  Arizona  about  forty-five  hundred  Apache  Indians,  of  a 
peculiar  character.  They  have  been  hostile  to  the  Spanish  race  since  the  beginning 
of  history,  and  to  us  ever  since  we  have  had  the  country — 1846.  They  are  so  hostile 
to-day  that  we  have  got  them  corralled,  as  we  call  it,  and  they  break  through  their 
corral  just  like  cattle  would  break  through  a  fence.  At  this  moment  we  are  pursuing 
eome  who  are  fugitives,  escaping  they  know  not  where.  In  1879  they  were  pYettv 
bad.  I  have  been  over  the  road  from  Benson  by  way  of  Camp  Grant  and  throogn 
Thomas.    The  San  Carlos  Agency 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  Is  that  on  this  route? 

The  Witness.  On  this  ver^*-  route.  I  went  in  an  ambulance  with  six  mules  and 
t-ook  only  one  soldier  with  me  as  an  escort  and  went  to  the  agency  and  stopped  at  the 
agency  over  niffht  and  went  amongst  the  Indians  and  inspected  them,  and  in  abont 
three  da.^s 'one  hundred  and  ninety  of  them  broke  out  and  killed  about  forty  people 
around  Clifton.  Some  were  overhauled  by  our  troops  and  some  escap^  and'got  into 
Mexico.  These  Apaches  have  been  hostile  since  the  beginning,  and  probably  will  re- 
nnin  so  until  they  are  all  gone. 

Q.  State  whether  at  that  time  it  was,  in  your  judgment,  necessary  or  good  i>olicy 
;to  have  this  mail. 
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Mr.  Mkrrick.  What  time  ! 

Mr.  IKGKK801.L.  Eighcecu  hundred  and  seventy •iiiue. 

The  Court.  That  is  not  the  qnestiou  at  all. 

Mr.  iNfiEitsoLL.  State  the  circumstances. 

The  Court.  He  has  stated  the  circumstances. 

Then  followed  another  long  discussion.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
there  is  the  testimony  of  a  man  who  knows  more  about  this  country, 
and  knows  more  about  this  Indian  question,  than  any  other  living  man, 
and  that  is  his  view  of  this  subject.  He  says  that  he  urged  these  in- 
creases and  expeditions.  He  urged  them  in  the  interests  of  the  Gov- 
-ernnieut,  he  urged  them  in  the  interests  of  peace,  he  urged  them  in  the 
interests  of  economy.  And  because  the  argument  that  a  man  like 
Sherman,  or  a  man  like  Miles,  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  Second  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General  prevailed  with  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General these  gentlemen  want  you  to  believe  that  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  is  a  robber  and  a  thief,  for  these  are  the 
mild  words  with  which  they  vex  his  ears  as  he  sits  here  listening  to  this 
trial.  Why,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Merrick  says  that  if  these  farmers  out  West 
got  a  mail  now  and  then — I  use  his  precise  words — that  is  all  right^and 
tbey  are  satisfied;  they  don't  want  anything  more  than  that.  Oh,  no; 
poor  innocent  souls,  they  do  not  need  anything  more  than  that  out 
West,  you  know.  Now,  take  a  farmer  who  lives  up  here,  say  about 
Ellicott's  Mills,  where  it  takes  two  stalks  to  raise  a  small  nuboin  of  corn, 
and  where  a  quart  of  milk  costs  that  distinguished  farmer  more  than  a 
bottle  of  champagne,  and  where  every  potato  that  he  digs  out  of  the 
ground  costs  him  at  least  a  quarter,  and  he  pays  all  these  expenses  by 
practicing  law,  that  kind  of  a  farmer  ought  to  have  a  mail  about  six 
times  a  week,  and  an  agricultural  report  sent  to  him  in  every  mail.  I 
happen  to  come  from  a  State,  gentlemen,  thatin  this  last  harvest  just  gath- 
ered from  the  fields  and  into  the  garner,  produced  more  than  47,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  alone.  I  would  like  to  see  my  friend  Merrfck  go  out 
among  those  farmers  who  get  their  mails  every  day,  and  get  them  by 
8team,  and  I  would  like  to  see  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Attorney- 
Oeneral,  go  out  among  those  farmers  and  say  to  them,  "Oh,  good,  clever 
fiouls,  now  and  then  will  do  for  you."  They  wouldn't  make  much  head- 
way in  running  for  Congress,  I  can  tell  you,  by  talking  that  way  out 
there. 

Now,  gentlemen,  look  at  thCvse  other  men,  not  less  deserving,  but  a 
little  further  away,  who  are  digging  millions  and  millions  of  the  precious 
metals  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  where  they  have  been  hidden  these 
many  centuries,  and  giving  it  to  Ihe  commerce  and  business  of  the 
world.  *'Now  and  then"  will  do  for  them,  but  my  brother  Merrick 
must  have  a  man  go  around  every  morning  with  a  uniform  on  him  and 
band  him  his  mail  before  he  gets  out  of  bed,  for  that  letter-carrier  rings 
Mr.  Merrick's  door-bell  before  he  has  been  aroused  from  his  slumbers, 
as  sure  as  you  are  born.  It  will  not  do,  gentlemen.  That  kind  of  talk 
won't  go  down  in  this  country,  mark  it !  They  may  talk  to  you  in  this 
case ;  they  may  send  my  client  to  the  peuit/cntiary  if  they  will,  but  when 
all  this  excitement  that  these  gentlemen  have  created  in  this  country 
shall  have  passed  away  these  people  will  say,  *^  Now  and  then  won't  do 
for  us." 

Now,  gentlemen,  do  you  not  see  that  if  Secretary  Toller  had  been 
ii  *<'ond  Assistant  Postmaster-General  he  would  have  done  exactly  what 
Brady  did  f  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  or  else  he  is  not  honest.  He 
said  it  in  the  Senate ;  he  said  the  people  needed  it ;  he  thought  it  was 
a  wise  policy ;  and  if  he  had  been  there  he  would  have  done  that. 
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General  Sbermau  would  have  done  the  same  thiu^;  Mr.  Valentiue- 
would  have  doue  the  same  thing ;  Mr.  Magiunis  would  have  done  the 
name  thing ;  and  so  would  Mr.  Belford ;  and  so  would  all  these  men. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  impressing  thi^ 
thing  upon  you  for  the  purpose,  as  I  said  before,  of  showing  you  that  a 
man  could  make  these  increases  and  these  expeditions  in  the  discharge 
of  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  law,  and  still  be  honest,  and  that  from 
the  fact  that  Brady  did  it  you  can  make  no  inference  as  against  him* 
All  these  circumstances  are  the  separate,  independent  facts — separate, 
independent,  official  acts — acts  done  within  the  law,  acts  done  in  cases 
where  the  man  who  did  them  was  compelled  to  decide  one  way  or  the 
other.  And  what  I  say  now  here  is  this,  that  these  circumstances  and 
these  facts  are  not  such  as  that  you  can  draw  an  inference  of  criminality 
from  them,  but,  as  the  court  has  said  over  and  over  and  over  again,  they 
must  be  presumed  to  be  rightly  done,  and  done  from  proper  motives. 

Well,  gentlemen,  a  word  or  two  on  this  subject  I  think  will  make  it  pretty 
plain.  Look  at  our  Government.  It  has  three  what  we  call  equal  co-ordi- 
nate branches,  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  judicial  departments* 
Each^as  its  functions  to  perform.  Neither  one  has  the  right  to  interfere 
with  the  functions  of  the  other.  Congress,  for  reasons  that  seem  suffi- 
cient to  Congress,  proceeds  to  pass  a  law  to  pay  a  claim,  to  establish  a 
post-route,  to  provide  for  cleaning  out  a  harbor,  and  so  on,  acting  withiu 
its  own  sphere  as  laid  down  in  the  Constitution. 

And  then  comes  the  judicial  department,  and  it  has  its  functions  to 
perform,  in  the  trial  of  causes,  and  all  that. 

And  then  comes  the  executive  department  which  has  its  functions 
to  perform.  And  in  all  these  great  executive  departments,  in  all  their 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  men  are  constantly  called  upon  to  make  de- 
cisions. They  decide  upon  the  lights  that  are  brought  before  them. 
They  decide  upon  the  best  evidence  that  they  have  and  according  to- 
the  best  judgment  that  they  have. 

Why,  gentlemen,  so  distinct  are  all  these  departmen*^8,  one  from  the 
other,  that  this  court  will  not  undertake  to  compel  an  executive  officer 
of  the  Government  to  decide  any  question  in  any  way.  It  will  some- 
times say  to  him,  you  must  decide,  but  it  always  says  to  him,  decide  it 
your  own  way;  we  have  no  power  to  control  that  decision.  And  hence^ 
whenever  a  mandamus  proceeding  is  instituted  against  an  executive 
officer,  every  lawyer  knows  in  advance  that  the  court  will  not  undertake 
to  control  the  decision  of  that  officer.  It  may  compel  him  to  do  some- 
thing, but  what  he  will  do  is  a  matter  for  his  own  judgment  and  his» 
own  discretion.  So  that  you  will  see  that  these  executive  officers  de- 
cide these  questions  for  themselves,  and  I  say  that  it  is  a  monstrous 
proposition  that  a  jury  can  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  question,  whether 
he  has  decided  right  or  wrong.  You  cannot  do  it,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury.  You  cannot  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  question  whether  he  was 
right  or  wrong  in  his  decision.  Whether  it  was  wise  to  do  it  or  not 
wise  to  do  it,  this  jury  cannot  decide.  Every  act  done  by  an  executive 
officer,  in  the  nature  of  the  decision  of  a  question  that  comes  before  him 
for  decision,  is  presumed  to  be  right,  and  jt  is  only,  gentleinen,  when 
corruption  intervenes  that  the  court  can  make  any  inquiry  with  refer- 
ence to  the  act  of  an  executive  officer.  And  even  that  is  disputed 
by  some  of  the  highest  and  best  authorities,  but  is  conceded  for  the 
pur])oses  of  this  case. 

Then  what !  Y'^ou  must  presume  that  every  act  done  within  the  law 
was  done  from  a  proper  motive;  that  every  act  within  the  law  must  be 
taken  as  a  lawful  act;  that  you  cannot  say  it  was  unwise  and  must  l>e 
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coiKlcmiitnl.  You  cannot  do  that ;  tbat  is  beyond  your  province,  and, 
therefore,  to  prove  these  orders  does  not  advance  you  one  single  step 
towards  ju^oving  a  conspiracy.  They  cannot  i)rove  Brady  in  a  conspiracy 
by  showing  act«  which  you  do  not  think  were  wise.    That  will  not  do. 

What,  then,  must  be  done?  Why,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  must 
show,  in<lependent  of  his  acts,  that  he  combined,  and  that  they  cannot 
«how  by  simply  proving  his  olRcial  acts.  Xo,  gentlemen,  the  proof 
must  go  away  beyond  that ;  it  must  be  of  a  different  character  from 
that;  and  hence  "the  court  has  often  said  during  the  progress  of  this 
<jase  that  corruption  roust  be  shown.  And  that  is  really,  after  all,  the 
pivotal  question  of  this  whole  controversy,  as  far  as  my  client  is  con- 
cerned. Corruption  must  be  shown.  They  have  to  i>rove  that,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury.     Is  there  any  doubt  about  it  ? 

They  have  attempted  to  prove  it.  Xow,  how  and  by  whom  ?  Gentle- 
men of  the  jurj',  going  back  again  now  to  the  7th  day  of  June — and  I 
am  very  sorry  to  have  to  refer  to  any  thing  I  have  ever  said  myself — you 
will  remember  that  Mr..  Bliss,  in  making  his  opening  statement  to  the 
jury,  made  use  of  these  words : 

We  shall  place  before  j'oii,  geutleuien  of  the  jury,  aud  I  ask  you  to  remember  it,  the 
distinct  admission  of  Mr.  Brady  that  he  did  receive  money,  not  only  from  these  con- 
tractors, but  from  others.. 

And  we  shall  give  you  coniinnatory  evidence  npon  that  subject ;  and  we  hope  to 
convince  von,  beyond  all  dispute,  tliat  Brady  did  not  do  this  dirty  work  which  took 
from  the  Treasury  large  sums  of  money,  as  I  explained  to  you  on  Friday,  from  the 
mere  desire  to  occupy  his  idle  bands ;  but  he  did  it  corruptly. 

Having  read  that,  I  proceeded  to  say : 

I  say  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  they  will  never  prove  any  such  thing,  I 
am  a  little  in  doubt  in  my  own  mind  how  far  I  can  go  with  reference  to  this  matter. 
I  do  not  want  to  transgress  the  rules  of  the  court  or  the  proprieties  of  thi^  occasion, 
but  whenever  they  do  introduce  any  testimony  on  that  subject,  if  they  ever  do,  we 
will  show  to  you  that  that  testimony  is  absolutely  aud  unqualifiedly  tVilse  in  ali  its 
particulars.  I  would  go  much  further  than  that,  gentlemen,  if  I  could  do  so  under 
the  rules  of  the  court. 

The  Court.  The  rules  of  the  court  merely  prohibit  counsel  from  declaring  the  facts 
on  bis  own  knowledge,  pledging  his  own  character  that  any  statement  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say  so  I  say  to  this  jury  that  my  client  in- 
forms me  that  tbat  charge  is  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  false  in  all  its  essence  and 
-  details  and  particulars ;  and  I  desire,  as  far  as  I  may  under  the  rules  of  the  court,  to 
6o  brand  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  suppose  you  intend  to  put  him  on  the  stand  to  swear  that  it  was 
false. 

The  Court.  He  is  a  competent  witness. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  is  a  competent  witness. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  not  compelled  to  put  him  on  the  stand.  I  can  vindicate  him  iu 
other  ways  if  I  want  to. 

Mr.  Merrick.  But  he  cannot  state  what  his  client  tells  him  about  this  matter,  un- 
less he  intends  to  put  him  on  the  stand. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  that.  The  rule  merely  excluded  the  counsel  from  pledg- 
ing the  weight  of  his  own  character  with  the  jury  as  to  any  fact. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

The  Court.  He  may  state  what  his  client  tells  him  he  will  be  able  to  prove ;  because 
then  the  jury  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  character  of  that  counsel. 

Mr.  Merrick.  My  object  was  not  only  to  object  and  to  correct  as  far  as  might  be 
proper,  but  to  point  to  the  statement  he  now  makes  that  he  is  so  informed  uy  his 
client.  That  is,  the  witness  he  is  to  prove  it  by,  and  that  is  the  source  of  his  infor- 
mation. 

The  Court.  I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  W^e  stated  what  we  expected  to  prove  by  witnesses,  and  we  get  the 
information  from  the  witnes6es  who  will  prove  it,  and  have  the  confirmatory  evidence 
in  (lur  possession. 

The  Court.  He  states  that  he  will  be  able  to  prove  by  a  competent  witness  exactly 
the  reverne. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  I  state  further  to  the  court  that  I  expect  whoever  that  man  may 
be  or  thube  men  niav  be 
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Mr.  Merrick.  [Iiiterposinj^.J  Men. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Coiitinninj;.]  that  when  they  come  b  ifore  this  jury  to  testify  to 

anything  like  that,  before  they  leave  the  witness  stand,  to  convince  the  jury  that  they 
have  been  committing  willful  and  deliberate  perjury. 

Geutlemen  of  the  jury,  that  is  the  way  I  felt  about  that  thin^  whea 
this  matter  was  for  the  first  time  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  jury, 
and  when  for  the  first  time  in  all  the  history  of  this  case,  either  my 
client  or  myself  or  my  associates  had  ever  heard  there  was  any  such 
thing  dreamed  of  which  was  to  be  brought  to  light  in  this  controversy. 
I  said  then  that  we  expected  to  show  that  if  any  such  man  did  make 
any  such  statement  before  he  left  the  witness-stand  we  would  show  that 
that  man  by  his  own  testimony  was  committing  a  willful  and  delibersite 
perjury.  And  I  made  that  statement  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
upon  the  result  of  my  little  experience  in  the  i>rofession.  It  is  the  rarest 
thing  in  the  world  that  a  man  can  come  upon  the  witness-stand  with  a 
lie  in  his  mouth  and  get  away  from  the  witness-stand  without  it  being 
demonstrated  that  he  came  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth.  Of  course,  we 
knew  nothing  about  what  this  was  going  to  be.  We  had  no  knowledge 
as  to  who  was  to  come,  or  what  was  to  be  the  theory. 

Gentlemen,  now,  by  whom  have  they  sought  to  prove  this  corruption  f 
By  Mr.  eJohn  A.  Walsh,  and  by  no  other  witness  have  they  attempted 
to  do  it.  Mr.  Merrick  said  "  men,"  but  there  was  only  one  man  came. 
And  if  this  corruption  is  not  proven  by  Mr.  John  A.  Walsh  it  is  not 
proven  by  anybodj  ;  and  this  cast5  has  come  down  to  this,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  that  you  have  to  believe  John  A.  Walshes  story — you  have  to 
be  so  thoroughly  satisfied  thit  that  story  that  he  told  was  the  truth  that 
you  have  no  doubt  about  it,  or  you  cannot  find  a  verdict  against  my 
client  in  this  case;  it  is  an  utter  legal  impossibility. 

Now,  I  want  to  examine  Mr.  Walsh's  testimony  and  see  whether  it  is^ 
such  as  satisfies  your  minds  that  Brady  had  been  corrupt  in  regard  to 
these  matters.  Who  is  Jolin  A.  Walsh  ?  He  gave  you  his  history  from 
the  close  of  the  war  up  to  this  time.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  shall 
follow  him  through  that  history.  He  might  be  called  the  Perfunctory 
Affidavit  Man ;  he  might  be  called  the  Great  American  Book  and  Paper 
Loser.  Mr.  John  A.  Walsh,  as  it  appears,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  lost 
everything  except  his  sense  of  shame.  He  was  a  dealer  in  liquors  down 
in  New  Orleans.  The  law  required  him  to  keep  his  books  for  a  speciSed 
length  of  time,  and  the  law  made  it  a  crime  for  him  not  to  keep  his 
books  for  that  length  of  time.  And  yet  when  called  upon  they  are  lost ; 
they  are  laid  away  among  the  rubbish;  they  have  disappeared.  He 
don't ,know  where  they  are,  or  anything  about  them. 

Then  he  comes  to  Washington,  and  he  is  a  banker  here  from  1877  some 
timeuntil  sometime  in  1880 — some  three  or  four  years.  And,  as  a  banker^ 
he  tells  you  he  kept  what  might  be  called  a  ledger — that  is  his  language. 
I  have  not  had  much  experience  in  commercial  aifairs,  or  book-keeping, 
or  anything  of  the  sort,  but  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  heanl  before  of  a 
ledger  without  there  being  a  scratch-book,  a  day-book,  or  cash-book,  or 
something  of  the  kind  from  which  the  entries  in  the  ledger  were  made. 
But  he  kept  wh<at  might  be  called  a  ledger,  and  that  ledger  has  disap- 
l)eared ;  whatever  that  book  was,  it  has  disappeared.  What  became  of 
it  f    It  was  given  to  a  restaurant  keeper. 

Then  he  tells  this  jury  that  he  had  a  letter  or  telegram,  or  both,  ask- 
ing him  for  a  loan  of  a  sum  of  money  that  would  be  a  very  respectable 
fortune  for  you,  gentlemen,  or  for  myself,  and  yet  that  letter  or  telegram, 
or  both,  is  lost.  All  lost,  gentlemen.  And  it  is  a  significant  fact  in  this 
case,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  there  is  not  a  book  nor  a  scrap  of  paper 
of  any  description  t.iat  can  be  produced  by  Mr.  John  A.  Walsh  to  sup- 
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X>ort  a  aiugle  statement  tbat  be  has  made.  Not  one.  Because  you  will 
observe,  gentlemen,  that  all  of  these  checks  that  he  produced  are  checks 
that  he  drew  payable  to  himself,  and  had  his  own  personal  indorsement 
upon  them ;  and  if  he  had  had  the  check  of  anyl)ody  else  he  could  have 
taken  his  own  checks  and  made  a  storj-  as  against  anybody  else,  just  as 
he  could  have  told  this  story  as  against  General  Brady.  Why,  he  does 
not  produce  a  check  that  corresponds  in  amount  with  any  check  that  he 
has  named  in  connection  with  General  Brady — not  one,  gentlemen.  He 
has  come  on  the  stand  three  or  four  times  from  the  beginning,  and  he 
has  not  produced  a  paper,  a  book,  a  scratch  of  the  pen  of  any  character 
whatever  that  in  the  slightest  degree  sustains  the  remarkable  and 
extraordinary  story  that  he  has  told  to  this  jury — ^not  one. 

Mr.  Walsh  is  not  a  frank  man.  Mr.  Merrick  had  something  to  say  to 
you,  during  the  course  of  his  argument,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Buell.  He 
gave  you  reasons  why  you  should  not  believe  Buell ;  Buell  did  not  tes- 
tify glibly ;  Buell  was  disposed  to  withhold  things,  &c.,  and  he  had  hard 
work  to  get  out  of  Buell  that  which  he  flnaUy  elicited  from  him;  and  he 
said  to  you  that  that  was  a  reason  why  you  should  not  believe  Buell.  Is 
that  so  ?  Well,  now,  it  that  rule  will  not  apply  to  Walsh,  it  is  not  a 
good  rule  at  all,  because  that  is  a  rule  that  ought  not  to  have  exceptions^ 
and  if  it  is  good  for  Buell  it  is  good  for  Walsh. 

Do  you  recollect  how  we  tried  to  get  him  to  tell  about  his  interview 
published  in  the  New  York  Herald  and  New  York  Times  f  And,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  you  know,  just  as  well  as  that  you  are  sitting  there, 
that  Mr.  Walsh  made  an  arrangement  before  he  went  to  New  York  to 
have  that  interview,  and  to  have  it  published  in  the  paper,  and  you 
know  that  he  fixed  the  time  and.  place  for  both  of  those  interviews 
before  he  left  this  city.  And  yet  you  know  that  it  took  two  or  three 
pages  of  cross-examination  to  get  him  to  admit  that  fact. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing  about  it.  If  you  remember  the  testi- 
mony— for  I  am  not  going  to  stop  to  read  it,  for  I  know  you  will  remem- 
ber it — you  recollect  how  often  he  said  "perhaps;''  "  I  can't  tell  this  or 
I  can't  tell  that;"  *' perhaps  it  wa«  thus,"  and  "perhaps  it  was  other- 
wise." How  careful  he  was.  Mr.  Walsh  is  not  a  frank  man,  gentle- 
men. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  truth,  gentlemen,  is  the  reasonableness  of 
a  man's  story ;  and  I  want  to  examine  this  story  of  Walsh  in  the  light 
of  its  being  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  Now,  what  is  it,  and  I  am 
going  to  read  it  to  you  ?  You  recollect  he  said  he  had  a  purpose  in  his 
mind  of  having  a  settlement  with  General  Brady,  and  then,  at  page  1700, 
he  proceeds : 

I  remarked  to  the  general  that  I  was  not  in  as  good  financial  condition  as  I  had 
been,  and  that  my  losses  had  been  great,  and  I  suggested  to  him  that  there  Ik*  a  set- 
tlement between  ns.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  brought  the  data  with  me.  I  t-old  him 
that  I  had.  I  gave  him  the  amounts,  and  laid  the  notes  of  General  Brady  on  the 
table,  and  said  that  the  matter  was  all  settled,  so  far  as  I  understood,  as  to  dates,  <&c., 
but  that  the  matter  of  interest  was  still  open,  and  that  I  wished  to  discuss  it  with 
him.  I  told  him  that  if  be  would  recollect,  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  interest,. 
&c.,  and  that  I  w  nld  leave  that  to  him,  he  being  a  person  engaged  in  comn  ercial 
operations  of  a  large  character,  and  that  he  conld,  I  think,  determine  it,  and  that 
certainly  we  could  between  us,  so  that  there  would  be  no  room  for  argument.  The 
jreueral  looked  at  the  memoranda  that  I  furnished  and  seemed  silent,  and  he  re- 
marked he  thought  I  was  in  error,  that  he  did  not  really  think  that  I  thought  I  owed 
him. 

Q.  That  you  owed  him T — A.  [Correcting  himself.]  That  he  owed  me;  really  did 
not  think  that ;  that  he  had  l>enetited  me  very  largely ;  that  he  had  ffiveu  me  a  very 
remunerative  contract,  and  that  generally  he  thought  there  was  no  obligation  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned.  I  asked  him  to  explain.  He  said  he  thonght  that  I  did  not  need 
any  explanation  ;  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  hud  been  enough  seen  by  me  to  in- 
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tlicnto  what  the  usual  arraugements  were.     I  asked  him  to  explaiu.      He  w^ent  on  to 
explain  without  any  hesitation.     He  recited  the  fact  that — 

Now,  just  think  of  that,  geutlemen : 

He  recited  the  fact  that  niy  route  had  been  expedited,  or  the  service  had  been  in- 
creased, whatever  the  terms  are,  and  that  I  must  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  if 
atforded  him  anj'  special  amusement  to  induljje  in  those  thiuj^s.  I  did  not  know 
whether  it  did  or  not,  I  resi)ondcd;  that  I  thought  the  law  in  the  matter  had  go verne«l 
him,  the  fact  beinjr  that  petitions  had  come  in  for  an  increase  on  that  service,  aud 
that  generally  I  did  not  think  he  was  right  in  the  position  assumed.  He  said  there  wa^ 
no  use  in  arguing  that  matter,  and  that  if  I  aliected  ignorance  that  it  was  sliet-r 
attectation  on  my  part.  I  asked  him  to  ]dease  indicate  in  figures  what  the  terui.s  wt*r*r. 
He  told  me  that  as  a  rule  it  was  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  amount  of  expe- 
dition. That  is,  the  sum  increased  in  money  was  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  pro  rata 
of  the  enterprise.  I  asked  him  to  please  figure  and  see  what  that  amount  would  be. 
He  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  round  numbers  had  been  in  my 
case  from  $74,000  to  practically  $135,975.  I  asked  him  <\'here  he  took  the  amount  of 
174,500  from,  or  in  round  numbers  S74,000.  He  said  that  that  amount  was  the  expe- 
dition that  had  been  accorded  to  the  contractor,  Greorge  L.  McDonaugh.  He  reiiiin<le<l 
me  of  the  fact  that  McDonaugh's  service  had  been  taken  up  from  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  thousand  dollars,  to  seventy-four  thousand  and  oild  dollars,  and  that  he  did 
not  conceive  that  I  should  pay  from  the  original  contract  terms  of  Mr.  McDouan^h  up 
to  the  increase  in  my  own  case,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  willing  to  admit  that  tht* 
McDonaugh  increase  had  been  paid  for — had  been  paid  to  S.  P.  Brown ;  hence  he  did 
not  think,  iniismuch  as  I  had  advanced  the  monev  in  that  case,  that  I  should  pay  fur 
that,  but  that  the  amount  over  874,000 — that  is,  the  difference  between  the  aniount  of 
$74,600  and  $135,000 — I  owed  for.  That  iucretised  the  figures  iii  round  nnml>er8  alxtnt 
$60,000.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  $60,000  per  annum,  multiplied  by  three,  the  i>erio4i  of 
the  contract  term,  made  in  his  opinion  $^^,000.  He  then  reminded  me  of  the  fact  that 
I  had  been  requested  to  nay  $8,000  to  what  was  known  as  the  Congressional  comii»- 
tion  fund,  a  fund  which  ne  insisted  had  been  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  appnn 
priation  lor  the  star-route  deficiency. 

Then  there  was  an  interruption,  after  which  he  proceeds : 

A.  [Resuming.]  He  went  on  to  say  that  my  pro  rata  of  the  sum  contributed  by  eon- 
tractors  for  that  purpose  was  $8,000;  thit  I  must  certainly  expect  to  lose  the  balance 
of  it.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  called  upon  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind;  that  I  had  appeared  before  the  Congressional  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Black- 
burn was  the  chairman,  or  subcommittee,  and  that  I  had  been  very  thoroughly  exam- 
inod,  and  did  not  feel  that  I  was  called  upon  by  anybody  for  money,  and  laid  not  feel 
generally  that  I  ought  to  pay  it.  I  wanted  to  know  if  there  had  been  disburseEuents 
made,  who  made  tnem.  He  told  me,  in  fact,  that  that  was  no  affair  of  mine.  He 
further  reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  he  had  made  remissions  in  my  case. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Remissions  of  penalties  ? 

A.  [Continuing.]  Remissions  of  fines  and  penalties.  I  think  it  amounted  to  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000  or  $6,000.  He  said  that  half,  50  per  centum,  was 
the  part  usually  agreed  upon  as  belonging  to  him,  and  if  I  were  to  debit  and  eredit 
his  account  I  would  find  that  I  owed  him  some  money. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  observe  that  he  says  that  General  Brady 
stated  to  him  that  he  (Brady)  usually  got  20  per  cent,  of  these  expedi- 
tious, and  that  he  got  50  per  cent,  of  the  remissions.  Now,  that  is  his 
statement,  is  it  not !  Now  if  Walsh  knew  that  that  was  not  true,  and 
knew  it  of  his  own  personal  knowledge,  it  detracts  very  much  from  the 
probability  of  any  such  statement  having  been  made.  Gentlemen,  you 
must  recollect  that  he  was  talking  with  General  Brady,  with  whom  he 
had  had  dealings  on  this  very  subject.  He  had  had  a  route  expedited,  as 
he  tells  here,  from  $60,000  up  to  $135,000.  He  had  had  remissions  made, 
had  he  not?  Yes.  Both  of  those  things  had  happened  to  him.  Now, 
let  us  look  over  a  little  further  in  his  testimony,  because  he  and  Brady 
had  come  directly  together  on  this  very  subject  in  a  practical  way.  He 
had  a  postal  route;  it  had  been  expedited  ;  he  had  applied  in  person  to 
have  it  expedited,  and  if  General  Brady  had  the  usual  percentage  that 
he  was  taking  out  of  these  routes  and  out  of  remissions  Mr.  Walsh 
would  have  found  it  out  long  before  this  interview  that  is  alleged  to 
have  taken  place.    Now,  why  do  I  say  that,  gentlemen  i    Because  Mr. 
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Walsli  was  called  before  this  investigating  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Blackburn  was  the  chairman,  and  this  very  route  of  his  was  the  subject- 
matter  of  most  protracted  investigation  before  that  committee.  Mr. 
AValsh  was  called  upon  to  testify  in  regard  to  it.  Here  is  what  he  says. 
At  page  1718  I  put  this  question  to  him : 

Q,  Did  5*011  testify  to  this : 

**  Q.  At  the  time  you  took  this  contract,  what  arraDgement  was  made  ^th  the  Sec- 
ond Assistant  Postmaster-General  for  the  expedition  of  the  service  f — A.  Wone  what- 
ever. 

"  Q.  What  was  said  about  it,  if  anything? — A.  I  went  to  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General when  I  ottered  the  service  at  $18,500,  and  asked  him  whether,  if  I  took 
it  at  that  rate,  I  could  reasonably  look  for  any  expedition,  and  Mr.  Brady  was  not  iu 
a  very  communicative  mood,  and  just  told  me  I  could  do  as  I  pleased  about  it ;  that  I 
could  take  the  contract  or  not  just  as  I  felt  disposed ;  that  he  had  no  suggestions  to 
offer;  that  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  say  on  that  subject." 

Did  yon  testify  to  that! — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  true  was  itf — A.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Now,  here  he  has  a  route  expedited;  takes  a  contract  for  this  route, 
and  when  he  takes  that  contract  he  wants  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General to  indicate  whether  or  not  there  can  be  expedition  on 
this  route,  and  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  says  to  him, 
"Now,  sir,  you  can  just  take  that  contract  or  not,  as  you  please;  do 
whatever  you  please  about  it;  J  have  no  communication  to  make  to 
you  on  that  subject  whatever."    That  is  all  that  passed  between  them. 

Now,  after  having  that  distinct  conversation  with  General  Brady,  he 
comes  here  and  says  to  you  that  General  Brady  told  him  that  he  hail  an 
understanding  or.  arrangement  with  these  contractors — not  With  these 
contractors  specially  named  in  this  indictment,  but  with  contractors — 
that  he  was  to  have  20  per  cent,  of  the  moneys  derived  from  the  expedi- 
tion. Now,  he  talks  about  remissions,  saying  that  Brady  said  he  was 
getting  50  per  cent,  of  remissions.  Whj',  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  do  you 
not  know  that  Walsh  knew  that  that  was  not  true!  You  know  that 
he  knew  it  was  not  true.  Why,  because  when  he  was  a  subcontractor 
upon  this  very  route  he  failed  to  carry  it  properly,  and  fines  and  deduc- 
tions were  made  upon  him,  and,  in  some  cases,  there  were  remissions 
made,  and  he  got  those  remissions,  and  not  only  that,  but  after  he  be- 
came the  contractor  there  were  fines  and  deductions  imposed  upon  him 
to  the  amount,  as  he  says,  of  several  thousand  dollars,  I  do  not  recollect 
the  precise  amount;  and  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  thousand  dollars, 
there  were  remissions.  Now,  he  says,  after  he  had  had  those  remis- 
sions, that  for  the  first  time  General  Brady  comes  to  him  and  says  to 
him,  "  You  owe  me  something  on  these  remissions."  Now  1  say  the 
thing  is  inherently  imiwrobable. 

The  circumstances  show  that  that  is  a  wholly  and  utterly  improbable 
story,  and,  judging  from  that  stand-point  alone,  it  is  condemned.  There 
is  a  curious  thing  in  connection  with  this  case.  I  think  I  can  show 
3'ou,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  this  is  all  an  afterthought,  and  can 
show  it  to  you  right  from  the  indictment  in  this  case.  Here  is  the  way 
they  have  it  in  the  indictment,  and  now  notice  how  different  the  testi- 
mony has  been  from  the  indictment ;  either  they  did  not  know  anything 
about  Walsh's  story  at  the  time  they  drew  this  indictment,  or  else 
AValsh  had  told  it  to  them  one  way  and  told  it  another  way  on  the  stand, 
and  I  will  show  you  why  this  was  so.  In  this  indictment  they  are  set- 
ting out  the  means  that  are  to  be  used,  and  this  is  the  way  it  reads : 

And  by  means  of  the  said  Thomas  J.  Brady,  then  and  there  fraudulently,  and  for 
the  benefit,  gain,  and  profit  of  the  Haid  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  John  M.  Peck, 
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Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  Moiitfort  C.  Kenlell,  TbomaH  J.  Brady,  juul 
William  H.  Turner,  to  refuse  to  make  dednctious  from  ihe  pay  of  the  said  Juhii  W. 
Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck,  as  snch  contractors,  for  failures  of  tlieni. 
the  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  and  John  M  Peck,  to  perform  the  said  serv- 
ice of  carrj'ing  and  transporting  the  said  mails  on  and  over  the  said  post-routes,  in 
accordance  with  the  said  contracts  and  agreements  as  aforesaid,  and  acCortiing  to  tlu- 
said  orders  for  increased  and  additional  service  and  increase  of  expedition  so  to  he 
made  by  the  said  Thomas  J,  Brady,  a«  aforesaid,  and  then  and  there  franduleiitly  tu 
fail  ana  refuse  to  impose  fines  npou  them,  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner, 
and  John  fl.  Peck,  for  other  delinquencies  and  failures,  &c. 

As  part  of  the  means  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  the.v  are  to  refuse  to 
make  dethictions,  to  refuse  to  impose  fines  upon  these  parties.  That  is 
the  way  they  tell  it  in  the  indictment.  Have  they  attempted  to  show 
that  he  refused  to  impose  fines  and  make  deductions?  Oh,  no,  gentle- 
men, that  would  simpl}^  be  an  imx>ossibility.  The  thing  was  very  ab- 
surd in  the  very  nature  of  things.  Because,  do  you  not  see  that  the 
fines  and  deductions  are  made  up  in  this  way?  The  postmasters  at  the 
terminal  points  of  the  routes  send  in  their  reports  every  nionth,  in  wliich 
they  give  the  time  that  the  carrier  arrives  and  when  he  departs,  and  so 
on.  Now,  if  the  mail  did  not  come  in  on  time  and  depart  on  time  it  is 
reported  by  the  postmasters  every  time  to  the  inspection  division. 

And  you  recollect  how  these  papers  get  to  the  inspection  division. 
They  are  brought  into  the  Post-Oflice  Department  and  assorted  in  a 
little  room,  and  those  that  belong  to  the  inspection  division  are  marked 
**  Inspection  division,"  and  are  sent  there.  Now  the  man  who  is  at  the 
head  of  this  division  takes  up  these  reports  and  makes  up  the  amount 
of  tines  and  deductions  to  be  imposed  upon  the  party,  and  that  goes  to 
the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  who  then  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  sees  it. 

You  see  that  for  General  Brady  to  refuse  to  impose  fines  and  to  make 
deductions  was  simply  an  imjiossibility  in  this  case.  This  averment  in 
the  indictment  they  have  not  pretended  to  prove.  They  could  not 
prove  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  these 
fines  and  deductions  w^ere  made  up  in  the  manner  I  have  just  stated. 
Nobody  has  ever  pretended  that  there  was  an  omission  or  a  refusal  to 
impose  fines  and  deductions. 

Now,  what  do  they  want  to  prove  by  Walsh  ?  Why,  that  Brady  told 
him — not  anything  about  refusing  to  make  fines  and  deductions,  but 
that  Brady  told  him  that  the  remissions  that  he  made  were  to  be  di- 
vided between  him  and  the  contractor,  half  and  half.  Well,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  in  the  first  place,  aside  from  the  absolute  absurdity  of  the 
story,  you  have  in  this  case  the  direct  and  positive  evidence  that  it  was 
not  true,  have  you  not  f  Is  not  this  record  full  of  fines  and  remissions  ? 
Is  not  this  testimony  full  and  complete  that  when  the  fines  were  re- 
moved or  remitted  the  money  went  straight  to  the  contractor,  or  to  the 
subcontractor!  Because  in  nearly  every  one  of  these  cases,  excepting 
the  Bismarck  and  Tongue  River  route — in  most  of  these  cases,  at  all 
events,  there  was  a  subcontractor.  The  subcontractor  necessarily  has 
to  bear  the  fines  and  deductions.  Why!  Because  if  he  did  not,  if  the 
contractor  had  to  answer  for  the  delinquencies  of  the  subcontractor,  he 
would  be  absolutely  in  the  i)ower  of  the  subcontractor.  The  subcontractor 
could  do  just  as  he  pleased,  and  the  contractor  would  have  to  be  respon- 
sible for  all  his  delinquencies.  Therefore,  in  all  the  subcontracts  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  subcontractor  has  to  stand  up  to  and  answer  for  his  owji 
delinquencies  in  the  way  of  fines  and  i)enalties  that  are  assessed  upon 
him.  Now,  what  became  of  the«e  fines  and  penalties,  as  shown  by 
the  testimony  in  this  case  ?   What  became  of  them  f    They  have  found  one 
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place,  I  believe,  where  the  contractor,  the  subcontract  not  being  on  file, 
Ijot  the  remisssion  and  did  not  send  it  to  the  subcontractor;  there  was 
-^2(H)  or  «300  involved  in  the  case,  I  believe.  Js  there  such  a  case  as 
that!  It  seems  to  me  there  was  one,  but  1  am  not  sure  whetlier  there 
was  or  not.  But,  with,  x)os8ibly,  that  single  exception,  the  testimony 
«hows  in  this  case,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  that  statement  was  not 
true,  even  if  Brady  made  it,  and  I  cannot  conceive,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  why  he  should  make  a  statement  of  that  kind,  utterly  damning  to 
him,  wheu  there  was  not  any  truth  in  it.  It  is  hard  to  conceive,  it  is 
impossible,  almost,  to  conceive,  that  a  man  under  the  circumstances 
would  make  such  a  statement  as  that  even  if  it  were  true.  And  to  make 
such  a  statement  when  we  know  it  was  not  true,  is  absolutely  prepos- 
terous and  absurd.  And  I  say  we  know  it,  gentlemen,  because  the 
reconl  shows  that  these  remissions  went  straight  home  to  the  sub(M>n-» 
tractors,  and  there  is  no  pretense  here  that  any  subcontractor  ever 
divided  with  General  Brady — none  whatever,  ^ow,  how  can  it  be  true, 
gentlemen  ?    I  say  it  is  impossible. 

You  will  observe,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  it  is  an  effort  to  prove — 
Dot  as  charged  in  the  indictment,  not  that — but  it  is  an  effort  to  prove  a 
charge  not  in  the  indictment,  to  wit,  an  effort  to  prove  that  General 
Brady  was  bribed.  I  am  not  trying  to  shirk  this,  gentlemen,  on,  thjit 
^ound,  mark  you. 

Mr.  Vaile  reminds  me  that  that  case  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago 
was  settled  with  the  contractor  by  a  written  agreement,  so  that  my 
statement  might  have  been  as  broad  as  I  first  made  it.  It  is  not  of 
much  significance,  though,  for  the  purposes  of  my  argument. 

I  say  1  do  not  shirk  this  on  any  technical  ground  that  it  is  not  in  the 
indictment.  I  want  you  to  understand  that.  I  meet  it  face  to  face 
upon  the  utter  improbability  of  the  story. 

Now,  let  me  see  further  in  this  mattisr.  He  told  you  that  he  had 
loaned  General  Brady  large  sums  of  money.  I  am  not  going  into  this 
testimony  in  very  great  detail,  gentlemen,  because  it  has  been  traveled 
over  more  fully  than  I  can  do  it,  and  I  would  not  have  gone  into  it  at 
all,  except  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  train  of  thought 
that  I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  your  minds. 

He  says  to  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  loaned  Mr.  Brady — I  leave 
off  those  amounts  that  he  says  he  paid  back  in  two  or  three  days — 
$12,000,  and  he  took  his  note  for  it.  Then  he  tells  you  that  that  was 
paid  back  to  him,  all  except  $2,000,  and  that  he  then  gave  up  the  note. 
That  is  his  explanation  for  not  having  the  note  for  that  amount.  I 
want  you  to  note  that,  gentlemen.  I  told  you  awhile  ago  that  this  man 
was  unable  to  give  you  a  scrap  of  paper  to  support  his  evidence ;  that 
lie  was  unable  to  prove  a  single  circumstance  to  sustain  his  testimony. 
Xow,  you  have  him  before  you,  telling  you,  and  expecting  you  to  be- 
lieve him,  that  he  loaned  General  Brady  $12,000  and  took  his  note  tor 
it,  and  that  when  Brady  repaid  him,  and  while  there  was  yet  82,000 
due,  Walsh  gave  up  the  note.  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  that  t  It  is  so  un- 
natural that  a  business  man — a  banker,  if  you  please — could  deliver  up 
a  note  on  which  there  was  a  balance  due  of  82,000  that  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  sensible  men  can  believe  it.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  me. 
And  certainly  you  cannot  believe  it  strongly  enough  to  induce  you  to 
brand  a  man  with  crime  upon  the  strength  of  it. 

Well,  then  he  says  he  loaned  him  another  sum  of  $10,000.  That  is 
what  he  swore  last.  Don't  you  recollect,  lirst  he  says  it  was  810,000,  or 
8I2,00H,  and  he  was  not  sure  wliich  ?  Now,  he  repeated  that  over  to 
you  half  a  dozen  times.    I  don't  know  how  it  might  be  with  these  men 
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who  bave  these  very'large  amounts  of  money ;  possibly  Mr.  Walsh  bad 
so  much  money  that  a  little  matter  of  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  uiade 
no  impression  at  all  upon  his  mind,  and  that  although  a  banker.,  wben 
he  was  loaning  money  in  large  sums  he  could  not  tell  whether  it  was 
J  10,000  or  $12,000  that  he  loaned  to  General  Brady,  but  it  was  one  or 
the  other.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  pretty  hard  for  a  man  to  get  along 
with  a  lie  and  not  be  caught ;  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  do  it.  Now,. 
Mr.  AVnlsh  knew  what  the  account  against  General  Brady  was, 
did  h('  not?  He  had  to  make  that  account,  had  he  not!  He 
brought  suit  on  it,  recollect.  He  brought  a  suit  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— I  have  the  papers  right  here  before  me.  [Referring  to  pa- 
pers.] It  was  filed  on  the  21st  of  June,  1881.  He  made  up  that 
amount  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Hine  fv)r  the  purpose  of  bringing 
that  suit.  The  rules  of  court  in  this  District  are,  that  when  a  plaintiff 
wants  to  get  judgment  on  account  he  must  swear  to  it.  When  he 
does  make  oath  to  it,  if  the  defendant  does  not  make  any  oatli,  he 
can  take  his  judgment.  And  so  Mr.  Walsh  took  the  precaution  to  swe^r 
to  this  amount.  You  remember,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  I  asked 
him  on  cross-examination  whether  he  had  not  brought  a  suit.  "  Yes.** 
I  said  to  him,  "What  were  the  items  of  your  accounts  He  said  firsts 
J10,'000  or  $12,000,  he  was  not  sure  which;  it  was  one  or  the  other. 
Now  1  said  to  him,  *' Was  that  $12,000  or  $1,2001"  "Twelve  thousand 
dollars,"  he  answered.  I  showed  him  this  bill  of  particulars.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  it  he  said,  "That  is  a  clerical  error;  that  $1,200  is  a  clerical 
error,  it  ought  to  be  $12,000;  that  is  Mr.  Hine's  mistake."  Did  he  not 
say  that  ?  "Now,"  said  I,  "  are  you  sure  about  that  f "  "  Oh,  yes ;  tbat 
is  Mr.  Hine's  mistake."  Then  1  read  to  him  the  affidavit  where  tlie 
amount  is  written  in  words  and  not  put  down  in  figures,  and  where  be 
had  sworn  to  it  as  $1,200.  He  says,  "It  is  Hine's  mistake,"  and  he 
stuck  to  that  for  two  or  three  days.  He  was  back  on  the  witness-stand 
and  did  not  correct  it.  But  after  two  or  three  daysHime  h<*  comes  back 
and  he  says  that  "In  justice  to  !Mr.  Hine  I  must  say  that  he  has  shown 
me  the  account  as  I  gave  it  to  him,  and  I  did  give  it  to  him  $1,200."  Is 
not  that  sof  He  swore  that  those  were  the  items  due  after  giving  the 
credit  of  $5,000,  and  when  he  got  upon  the  witness-stand  he  swore  to 
$12,500  of  credits.  And  if  you  will  take  his  whole  story  and  go  through 
it  you  will  find  that  if  he  tells  the  tnith  about  it  Bradv  was  entitled  to 
a  credit  of  $17,500.  And  here  is  this  man  making  up  an  account 
amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dollars  and  he  misses  it  $10,800  in  one 
item. 

Then  he  undertook  to  saddle  that  off  on  Mr.  Hine  as  a  clerical  error^ 
and  when  Mr.  Hine  showed  him  what  the  facts  were  he  came  back  here 
and  said  that  he  had  given  this  account  to  Mr.  Hine  as  $1,200  instead 
of  $12,000. 

And  now,  right  there,  gentlemen,  let  us  stick  another  pin ;  let  ns  take 
another  step.  He  brought  suit  over  in  New  York.  There  he  swore  to 
it  as  $12,000,  and  how  did  he  do  it !  That  which  he  seeks  to  use  by 
way  of  vindication  or  explanation  I  will  show  to  you  is  his  condemna- 
tion. If  a  man  is  an  honest  man  he  does  not  have  to  write  off  to  a 
lawyer  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  miles  away  to  get  his  account. 
He  made  up  his  account  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Hine,  and  when  he  wanted 
to  use  this  thing  in  New  York — to  get  out  a  writ  of  attachment  there — 
instead  of  sitting  down  like  an  honest  man,  having  an  honest  and  square 
account,  he  writes  to  his  lawyer  in  Washington  to  give  him  a  copy 
of  his  account,  which  he  himself  had  made  up  and  given  to  his  .lawyer 
here,  and  his  lawyer  here  simiiiy  writes  over  to  him  and  gave  it  to  him 
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»s  $12,000,  and  thereupon  he  swore  to  it  as  $12,000.  Why  did  he  swear 
to  812,000?  Because  he  knew  it  was  $12,000?  No,  gentlemen,  be- 
43ause,  as  he  tells  you  upon  the  witness-stand,  Mr.  Hine  had  sent  him 
^i\  account  which  had  $12,000  in  it  and  he  swore  to  it  because  he  got  it 
that  way  from  Mr.  Hine,  and  not  because  of  the  fact  that  he  knew  Mr. 
Brady  owed  him  any  such  sum  of  money. 

INow,  gentlemen,  let  us  go  a  little  ftirtber.  Take  the  next  one.  The 
next  item  is  $13,500.  That  is  the  one  where  he  says  Brady  wrote  him 
or  telegraphed  him,  or  did  both— he  don't  know  which — to  loan  him  or 
to  deposit  for  him  with  Hatch  &  Foote  $10,000.  Now  he  did  not  do 
it ;  be  admits  that  he  did  not  do  it.  He  has  not  the  scratch  of  a  pen 
auy  where  to  indicate  that  he  ever  loaned  General  Brady  that  money. 
He  says  that  although  Brady  asked  him  for  $10,000,  he  gave  him 
^13,500  in  the  banking-house  of  Hatch  &  Foote,  and  he  fixes  on  the 
12th  day  of  April,  1880,  as  the  time  when  this  thing  transpired. 

Xow,  here  you  have  it,  gentlemen.  The  letter  is  gone,  the  telegram 
is  gone.  He  swore  once  that  he  let  Brady  have  that  on  the  8th  of  April ; 
that  is  the  way  he  made  out  his  account.  He  says  that  Brady  only 
^sked  him  for  $10,000,  and  he  gives  you  the  reason  why  he  did  not  de- 
posit it  with  Hatch  &  Foote  a«  Brady  requested,  and  if  he  is  an  honest 
man,  then  his  excuse  is  a  dishonest  one,  because  if  he  was  loaning  Gen- 
<eral  Brady  $10,000,  or  any  other  sum,  there  is  no  reason  on  the  earth 
vby  he  should  not  have  walked  into  Hatch  &  Foote's,  just  as  he  says 
Brady  requested  him  to  do,  and  made  a  deposit  of  that  sum  ;  because  it 
^ould  be  nonsense  for  him  to  say  that  it  would  not  look  well,  and  that 
lie  argued  with  Brady  that  it  would  not  look  well,  and  all  that.  That 
is  all  nonsense,  gentlemen.  I  don't  think  it  has  come  to  that  pass,  gen- 
tlemen, in  this  country,  that  I  could  have  a  dealing  with  any  officer  of 
the  Government  without  it  being  imputed  to  him  or  to  me  as  being  for 
^ome  dishonest  purpose.  That  is  all  stuff  and  nonsense,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury. 

^ow  is  there  any  explanation?  He  says  he  only  wanted  $10,000,  but 
he  says  he  gave  him  $13,500.  He  swore  that  he  delivered  that  on  the 
•8th  of  April.  Afterwards  he  located  it  on  the  12th.  Why?  Because 
it  seems  that  on  the  12th  the  check  was  paid.  On  the  12th  of  April 
Brady  had  deposited  in  the  banking  house  of  Hatch  &  Foote  $10,000. 
Whether  that  deposit  was  cash,  or  whether  it  was  a  check,  it  is  utterly 
amiK)ssibIe  for  Hatch  &  Foote  to  say  now.  The  manner  in  which  they 
keep  their  books  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  know  whether  the 
deposit  was  in  the  form  of  a  check  on  that  day,  or  whether  it  was  the 
proceeds  of  bonds,  or  what  not.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  this  late 
day.  Two  years  or  more  have  gone  by  since  this  thing  occurred.  But 
Mr.  Merrick  says,  *' Why  don't  you  prove  where  you  got  the  $10,0001" 
That  is  not  our  business,  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  It  is  their  business  to 
|)rove  by  reputable  testimony  that  this  money  was  loane.l  to  General 
Brady. 

^ow  let  us  go  a  little  further,  because  here  is  this  item  of  the  20th 
July,  1880  (which  it  seems  to  me  is  absolutely  beyond  the  powder  of  any 
man  to  wipe  out),  to  brand  this  man  Walsh  with  being  what  I  said  he 
"would  be  at  the  opening  of  this  case,  if  he  swore  to  any  such  thing  as 
he  testified  to  here  as  against  General  Brady.  I  say  this  brands  him 
beyond  all  perad venture.  Why  f  Did  he  not  come  right  here  on  this 
stand  and  swear  to  you  that  in  July  he  loaned  to  General  Brady  this 
last  item  in  Delinonico's  in  New  York — that  he  took  the  money  out  of 
his  ])ocket  and  gave  it  to  General  Bicldy  in  Delmonico'sf  Did  he  not 
«wear  to  that!    Of  course  he  did.     What  did  he  say  he  loaned  to  bim 
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at  Delmonico's  in  New  York!  He  told  you  it  was  four  or  five  or  six 
thousand  dollars;  did  he  notf  Now,  think  of  that.  Upon  reflectioD 
he  thought  it  was  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars.  Do  you  re- 
member a  little  circumstance  that  hapi)ened  when  Mr.  Walsh  got  od 
the  stand?  If  vou  ever  have  occasion  to  look  into  this  book,  of  wbich 
I  presume  the  Government  will  give  each  of  you  a  copy  to  look  upon 
hereafter,  it  will  perhaps  remind  you  that  Walsh  said,  '*If  I  had  that 
record  I  could  tell  you."  Well,  I  had  this  record  and  did  not  intend 
that  Mr.  John  A.  Walsh  should  see  that  thing  until  he  had  had  his  say* 
Kow  he  said  it  was  four  or  five  or  six  thousand  dollars.  If  he  had  bad 
this  paper  in  his  hand  be  would  have  sworn  right  square  up  to  it — that 
it  was  $5f400;  he  would  not  have  had  any  trouble.  But  his  memory 
was  to  be  tested. 

Now,  Mr.  Walsh  is  not  a  millionaire.  He  was  broken  in  his  fortunes 
before  this  suit  was  brought.  He  had  told  Brady,  according  to  his  own 
story,  that  he  was  not  in  as  good  a  financial  condition  as  he  had  beeiu 
but  he  couhl  not  state  any  more  accurately  than  that  it  was  four  or  five 
or  six  thousand  dollars  that  he  loaned  at  Delmonico's,  in  New  York. 
He  took  that  money  right  out  of  his  pocket.  He  could  not  state  whether 
he  got  it  out  of  some  bank  or  not.  It  turned  out  that  he  had  only  one 
bank  here  and  one  bank  in  New  York,  but  he  could  not  tell  whether  it 
was  money  he  got  out  of  the  bank  somewhere,  or  whether  it  was  money 
some  one  had  paid  to  him,  or  whether  he  happened  to  have  it  about 
him.  But  he  did  loan  that  $5,400  or  that  sum  between  five  thousand 
and  six  thousand  dollars,  as  he  finally  got  it,  to  Brady  in  Delmonico's,  in 
the  city  of  New  Y''ork,  taking  the  money  out  of  his  pocket. 

Now,  gentlemen,  after  a  while  he  comes  back  and  corrects  this  testi- 
mony. Then  what  happened.  Why,  he  says  he  did  not  loan  it  to  him 
that  way  at  all.  But  he  says  he  let  him  have  $2,000  at  one  time;  but 
whether  he  let  him  have  that  in  the  post-office  orat  Helmus's  he  does  not 
know.  He  let  him  have  $2,000  at  another  lime,  and  then  he  let  him  have 
the  balance  of  it  in  Delmonico's  away  down  in  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust, when  he  had  sworn  in  New  York  that  he  had  loaned  him  this^ 
$5,400  on  the  20th  of  July.  And  now  he  has  divided  it  into  three  sums 
and  puts  the  last  of  it — $1,400 — away  down  in  the  latter  i)art  of  August. 

Now  I  want  to  know  of  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  all  reason  and 
conscience,  if,  upon  that  kind  of  testimony,  you  can  say  that  General 
Brady  was  corrupt  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties! 

The  Court.  We  will  take  a  recess. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its  usual 
recess. 


AFTER   RECESS. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [Resuming.]  May  it  please  your  honor  and  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  the  next  point  in  connection  with  this  matter  in  the 
testimony  of  Walsh  to  which  I  desire  to  attract  your  attention  is  his  at- 
tempts at  correcting  his  testimony,  which  you  will  probably  remember. 
He  came  back  before  you,  and,  after  having  read  his  testimony,  said  he 
desired  to  correct  it,  and  he  did  correct  it  in  divers  particulars.  All 
right.  Then  he  came  back  the  second  time  and  made  corrections,  and 
alter  he  had  made  all  the  corrections  he  desired  I  put  this  question  to 
him  myself:  "  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  further  corrections  of  your 
testimony  f "     "  No,  sir ;  none  other."    Recollect  now,  he  had  not  made 
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any  correction  as  to  where  he  had  derived  additional  information  show- 
in  ji^  that  he  had  not  testified  straight  as  to  what  had  occurred  between 
him  and  Mr.  Hine.    After  awhile  it  was  brought  out  of  him  that  he 
liiul  been  to  Mr.  Iline  and  had  found  out  that  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Hine 
til  is  account  exactly  as  Mr.  Hine  had  stated  it  in  the  suit  which  he 
brought  for  Walsh.    I  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Walsh,  Why  did  you  not 
correct  it  f    He  had  said  he  had  no  more  corrections  to  make.     He  had 
learned  that  most  important  and  most  significant  fact  that  very  morn- 
iii  jr.     He  had  come  fresh  from  Mr.  Hiue's  office  to  the  wituess-stand.    I 
asked,  *' Why  did  you  not  correct  that,  Mr.  Walsh,  when  you  found  out 
you  were  mistaken"  (to  use  a  mild  phrase) !    "Oh," he  said,  '*I  thought 
it  was  Mr.  Hine's  duty  to  correct  that."    Mr.  Hine's  duty  Ijp  correct 
Walsh's  testimony !    He  had  been  here  twice  before  to  correct  his  own 
testimony.    Why,  he  had  found  within  an  hour  that  he  had  sworn  to 
that  which  was  not  a  fact;  he  had  sworn  that  it  was  Hine's  clerical  er- 
ror ;  he  had  found  that  that  was  not  true,  and  he  had  said  that  he  had 
no  more  corrections  to  make.    Then,  on  being  pressed,  he  said  the  rea- 
son he  did  not  want  to  correct  that  was  because  he  thought  that  it  was. 
the  duty  of  Mr.  Hine,  when  if  he  knew  anything  at  all  he  knew  p»er- 
fectly  well  that  ^Ir.  Hine's  mouth  was  sealed  by  the  professional  confi- 
dence that  existed  between  him  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

^ow,  gentlemen,  here  is  another  thing  that  stands  up  in  this  case  to 
condemn  this  whole  story.  He  says  that  he  had  $25,500  of  Brady's 
notes — one  note  for  $13,500  and  another  for  812,000;  that  he  took 
those  notes  and  laid  them  on  a  table  over  in  that  room  of  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's, and  that  Brady  deliberately  picked  up  and  carried  oflF  $12,500  of 
his  notes,  and  that  is  his  excuse  for  being  unable  to  produce  to  this  jury 
any  evidence  that  he  had  ever  had  any  such  transaction'with  General 
Bra<ly.  His  excuse  is  that  when  he  had  these  notes  General  Brady 
j)ieked  them  up  and  carried  them  away.  Now,  why  did  he  keep  silent  t 
AVhat  excuse  does  he  give  for  keeping  silent  about  it?  He  told  nobody ; 
be  made  no  outcry ;  he  communicated  it  to  nobody  until,  as  he  says,  in 
the  first  instance,  he  communicated  it  to  the  grand  jury  just  before  he 
testified  in  this  case,  within  a  week.  Although,  according  to  his  story, 
this  occurred  on  the  28th  of  December,  1880,  and  from  that  time  up  until 
the  month  of  August,  1882,  he  never  communicated  that  to  any  living  man, 
and  then  for  the  first  time,  as  he  said,  to  the  grand  jury.  He  afterwards 
came  back  and  corrected  it,  and  said  he  had  communicated  it  some  time 
before  that  to  Mr.  Woo<lward. 

He  has  brought  these  two  suits — one  in  June,1881,andoneintheearly 
part  of  1882,  and  did  not  communicate  that  to  his  lawyers — men  to 
whom  he  could  communicate  it  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  know 
that  it  would  be  secret  and  confidential  as  between  him  and  them. 
Now,  what  is  the  reason  :  what  excuse  does  he  give  for  itt  He  ''  did  not 
want  to  make  a  scandal."  Tiiat  is  his  reason.  That  was  no  reason  for 
his  not  communicating  it  to  his  lawyers.  Lawyers  do  not  go  out  and 
disclose  confidential  communications  of  their  clients;  they  do  not  tell 
what  has  transpired  in  their  offices;  they  do  not  tell  what  their  clients 
have  communicated  to  them.  Now,  where  was  the  danger  of  scandal  if 
he  communicated  it  to  his  lawyers?  You  see,  the  thing  is  preposter- 
ous— unutterably  absurd !  Talk  about  a  man's  making  off  with  two* 
notes  amounting  to  $25,500  and  saying  nothing  about  it,  under  all 
those  circumstances,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  simply  because  he 
'*  did  not  want  to  make  a  scandal ! "  It  is  absurd ;  preposterous  beyond 
all  possibility  of  belief,  it  seems  to  me.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can 
come  to  anj*  other  conclusion  than  that  this  is  a  monstrous  lie. 
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Now,  recollect  that  he  sajs  that. he  didn't  tell  this  thin^,  because  he 
did  not  want  to  create  scandal.  Mr.  Merrick  saw  that  would  not  do.  He 
is  too  smart  for  that.  He  wouldn't  swallow  that  himself,  and  when  he 
stood  here  before  the  jury,  he  said  to  you,  Gentlemen,  this  thingneedsex- 
])lanation ;  it  won't  do  on  its  face,  it  must  be  explained."  Well,  I  waut  to 
know  now  if  you  are  goingtoconvictpeopleupon  testimony  of  that  char- 
acter. Mr.  Merrick  is  not  satisfied  with  Walsh's  explanation.  Walsh 
swore  to  his  explanation.  Merrick  says  "'  That  won't  do ;  you  can't  believe 
that."  "  Wliatistheexplanation?"saysMr.  Merrick.  Hesays,  "I  know 
whatitis :  Brady  had  Walsh  in  his  power."  Walsh  did  not  sayanythin^of 
that  sort .  Ilesaid, "  No,  I  wanted  to  avoid  scandal."  Merrick  says,  '*'  That 
is  not  the  reason  at  all,  Walsh ;  you  are  mistaken.  You  have  sworn  that 
it  Wiis  foi'the  purpose  of  avoiding  scandal,  but  that  won't  do;  yoa  had 
another  reason  and  a  wholly  different  reason."  What  was  that!  My 
brother  Merrick  says  the  reason  was  that  Brady  had  Walsh  in  his 
power.  And  how  did  he  have  him  in  his  power?  Why,  he  could  walk 
right  across  the  street  into  the  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  and  with  a  scratch  of  the  pen  he  could  ruin  Walsh  by 
cutting  off  his  service,  or  declaring  him  a  failing  contractor ;  and,  there- 
fon%  says  Mr.  Merrick,  he  wouldn't  say  anything  about  Brady  having 
carried  off  $25,500  of  his  notes.  His  head  was  in  the  lion's  mouth,  and 
that  was  the  reason — not  the  reason  Walsh  swore  to,  but  that  is  the 
reason  why  NValsh  made  no  outcry  or  communicated  to  anybody  any- 
thing about  these  things. 

Now,  let  us  see.  Walsh  is  a  good  deal  better  witness,  a  more  credible 
witness,  a  more  reasonable  and  plausible  witness  on  that  subject  than 
my  brother  Merrick,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  You  see  Merrick's  theory 
won't  wa^h  at  all,  if  yon  will  pardon  the  expression.  Why,  this  thing 
occurred  on  the  28th  of  December,  1880,  according  to  Walsh,  did  it  not  ? 
Yes.  Now,  what  does  Brady  do?  Why,  in  March,  1881,  Brady  does 
exactly  what  Merrick  says  Walsh  was  afraid  he  would  do.  What  is 
that?  Declared  him  a  failing  contractor,  and  he  stopped  his  pay  on 
that  conti-act  to  the  extent  of  $25,000.  Now,  Brady  had  done  this  dev- 
ilment which  Merrick  says  he  would  do,  and  which  deterred  Walsh ;  he 
had  done  it  in  March,  1881,  and  Mr.  Walsh  brought  his  suit  in  June, 
1881.  Was  there  any  reason  for  withholding  it  at  that  time,  according 
to  Merrick's  theory  f  Come  now,  let  us  look  at  this  as  reasonable  and 
sensible  men.  I  am  discussing  Merrick  as  a  witness  now.  They  were 
going  to  have  two  witnesses.  The  second  one  never  made  his  appear- 
ance until  my  brother  Merrick  came  on  the  stand  to  testify  in  the  form 
of  a  speech  in  this  case.  His  theory  won't  work,  because  Brady  had 
done  in  March  what  Merrick  says  Walsh  was  afraid  of,  and  yet  Walsh 
never  mentioned  that  subject,  although  Brady  had  cut  off  his  service, 
declared  him  a  failing  contractor,  and  stopped  his  pay  to  the  tune  of 
$25,000,  and  Mr.  Walsh  brought  suit  in  June,  1881,  and  did  not  mention 
it  to  anybody  in  the  world,  not  even  to  the  attorney  who  filed  the  suit. 

Not  only  that,  gentlemen,  but  he  goes  on  through  months  until  he 
brings  the  suit  in  New  York,  in  which,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  he  swore 
to  the  account  that  he  got  from  Mr.  Hine.  There  he  consults  a  lawjer 
and  tells  him  nothing  about  it.  And  then  he  goes  on  and  on  through 
tlie  months  until  it  comes  up  to  August,  1882,  when  he  tells  it  to  the 
grand  jury  for  the  first  time,  unless  you  may  believe  that  he  told  Mr. 
Woodward  some  time  before  that  at  Chamberlain's  in  this  city.  Now, 
gentlemen,  this  thing  won't  do.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  testimony  to  send 
a  man  to  the  penitentiary  upon. 

Even  if  this  testimony  applied  to  the  charges  in  this  indictment,  it 
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-would  not  be  sufficient  to  send  anj  man  to  the  penitentiary;  but  it  does 
not  app]}'  to  the  charges  in  this  indictment.  The  charges  in  this  indict- 
ment being  Brady,  Vaile,  Miner,  Dorsey,  and  Dorsey  and  Peck  together 
^s  the  parties  who  were  conspiring  and  dividing  these  spoils,  and 
nowhere  in  this  statement  of  Walsh  does  he  say  that  any  one  of  these 
men  ever  paid  General  Brady  a  farthing.  He  is  talking  in  the  air.  He  is 
t^ilking  generally — "this  is  the  custom  of  my  office;  this  is  what  people 
<lo  with  me;  this  is  the  rule  with  me,  to  have  such  a  percentage  paid  on 
increases  and  expeditions" — talking  generally,  talking  at  random,  and 
not  bringing  it  down  to  the  charges  that  are  made  in  this  indictment. 
Vou  might  believe  every  word  of  John  A.  Walsh's  testimony  and  still 
that  does  not  prove  this  case. 

Mr.  Merrick  says,  "  Oh,  why  didn't  you  bring  Kellogg  here  ?  Why 
<licbrt  you  bring  Price  here!  Walsh  menticmed  them  here  in  his  story." 
In  the  first  place,  the  court  said  "  That  is  a  thing  you  cannot  do."  The 
-court  checked  that  in  the  first  instance.  But  Walsh  did  mention  Pe- 
terson, you  recollect,  as  having  given  him  monev  to  be  given  to  Brady. 
We  brought  Peterson  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  no  such  thing  as 
that  had  ever  happened,  but  the  court  said,  "  That  is  collateral,  and  you 
cannot  prove  that  in  this  case."  Yet,  notwithstanding  that,  these  gen- 
tlemen come  here  and  they  get  red  in  the  face  and  say,  "  Why  don't 
j-ou  bring  Kellogg  and  Price  t"  when  the  court  had  settled  the  princi- 
ple after  we  brought  Peterson,  and  the  court  had  said  that  would  not 
cLo. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Upon  their  objection. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Upon  their  objection,  of  course  it  is,  as  I  mentioned 
in  the  early  part  of  my  argument.  They  objected  to  it;  Mr.  Merrick 
objected  to  it;  Mr.  Bliss  objected  to  it,  and  the  court  sustained  them. 
And  then  when  he  comes  to  argue  this  case,  Mr.  Merrick  backs  himself 
ap  here,  and  glares  at  me,  and  comes  forward  and  says,  ^^  Why  don't 
jou  bring  Kellogg  and  Price  ?  "  That  is  the  kind  of  stulf  that  this  case 
is  made  of,  gentlemen  of  the  jury. 

Now,  I  say,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  have 
contradicted,  we  have  impeached  Mr.  Walsh  by  the  utter  improbability 
of  his  story.  I  say  we  have  impeached  him,  iust  as  I  predicted  in  the 
outset  we  would,  upon  the  cross-examination  of  the  man.  And  now  I 
say  we  iihpeach  him  by  showing  what  his  motives  are.  What  are  his 
motives  in  this  case,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  t  And  right  here  allow  me 
to  read  from  Ham  on  Facts,  page  152 : 

Motives  are  a  fruitful  source  of  suBpicion  agaiust  a  witness;  some  stroujf^er  thau 
others,  and  attended  by  corresponding  effects.  Some  may  be  powerful  enough  to  lead 
to  peijary,  although  not  in  its  fuU  extent,  yet  so  far  as  to  dilute  or  color  the  evidence, 
to  dress  it  up  to  suit  a  particular  pur|>ose. 

A  motive  to  ao  so  far  as  direct,  unmitigated  perjury,  may  be,  that  the  witness's 
testimony,  if  believed,  will  redound  greatly  to  his  own  personal  advantage,  as  in  the 
oase  where,  being  a  party  to  a  suit,  he  will  acquire  wholly  or  mainly,  through  hisowu 
evidence,  an  esiate,  money,  or  other  advantage. 

Please  mark  that,  and  see  how  aptly  it  fits  on  to  this  case.  What  is 
Walsh's  position  !  He  has  set  up  here  a  claim  against  General  Brady, 
and  has  a  suit  on  account  of  that  claim.  He  brought  another  suit  in 
New  York.  Thej*  are  for  the  same  thing,  but  they  differ  in  amount  to 
the  extent  of  some  $10,000  or  $12,000.  But  never  mind  that  for  the 
present,  lie  has  this  suit.  General  Bra<ly  says  he  does  not  owe  him  a 
<loilar,  and  never  borrowed  a  do.lar  of  Walsh  in  the  world;  That  case 
is  coming  on  to  be  tried,  and  if  Mr.  John  Ananias  Walsh  can  in  this 
criminal  case  break  down  General  Brady  that  is  all  he  wants.  And 
there  is  his  motive,  gentlemen.  There  is  the  motive  that  is  spurring 
this  man  on  to  tell  this  monstrous  story. 
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]\rr.  Ker.  Where  did  General  Brady  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Kight  in  there.  [Handing  some  papers  to  Mr.  Ker.] 

Mr.  Ker.  Riglit  in  there  f 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  there ;  yes,  sir. 

Other  motives  in  a  witness  to  perjni*e  himself  may  be — a  present  bribe  or  a  present 
promise  or  expectation  of  one  ;  the  passions,  envy,  spite,  revenge ;  the  desire  to  shift 
punishment  from  the  witness  himself  on  to  another. 

There  are,  besides,  motives  of  a  le^ss  degenerate  kind  than  others,  bnt  which  ought,, 
nevertheless,  in  particnlar  eases,  to  arouse  some  suspicion  against  a  witness.  These  may 
be  called  inflaences — inliiiences  arising  from  the  affectionate  or  friendly  relation  in 
which  the  witness  stands  to  the  person  for  or  against  whom  he  is  a  witness.  The  re- 
lation may  be  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  &c. 

Now,  these  are  the  motives  that  are  influencing  this  man.  He  has  the 
strongest  conceivable  motive— a  motive  amounting  to  thousands  npon 
thousands  of  dollars.    If  he  can  break  down 

Mr.  Ker.  [Interposing  after  having  examined  the  papers  handed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Wilson. J  It  won't  do. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  will  do  and  do  exactly,  and  I  can  show  how  it  will 
do,  but  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  court  and  the  jury  to  do 
it.    Your  associate  counsel  have  had  those  papers  a  good  while 

Mr.  Ker.  [Interposing.]  This  paper  is  not  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Ker.  But  you  want  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Under  the  rules  of  this  court  if  the  party  had  not  de- 
nied that  under  oath  there  would  have  been  a  judgment  months  ago* 
On  the  very  first  rule  day 

The  Attorney-General.  [Interposing.]  That  paper  is  not  in  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not ;  I  have  not  said  that  it  was  in  e\idence. 

The  Attorney-General.  Then  you  should  not  allude  to  it  if  it  i» 
not  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Does  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  want 
to  take  advantage  of  a  technical  thing  of  that  kind  in  this  case ! 

The  Attorney-General.  I  want  this  case  to  be  tried  by  the  orderly 
forms  of  justice;  that  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Does  the  Attorney-General  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
a  matter  of  that  kind  f 

The  Attorney-General.  [To  the  Court.]  Do  you  suffer  it  f 

The  Court.  I  do  not  i)ropo8e  to  suffer  it.  I  am  surprised  that  coun- 
sel so  generally  correct  and  i>roper  in  the  management  of  a  case  should 
have  given  occasion  for  the  objection  of  the  Attomej-General  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  endeavor  not  to  subject  myself  to  criticism  again. 
I  had  always  thought,  if  your  honor  please,  that  the  purpose  of  a  gov- 
ernment waij  never  to  do  injustice,  or  take  advantage  of  a  citizen. 

The  Court.  There  is  no  chance  of  injustice  being  done  by  not  al- 
luding to  matters  not  in  evidence,  but  there  is  great  chance  of  injus- 
tice being  done  by  bringing  matters  iuto  the  discussion  before  the  jury 
which  aie  not  in  evidence.  Certainly  the  rules  of  practice  proper  in  a 
case  forbid  allusions  to  matters  outside  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  I  have  trnusgressed  it  is  because  I  have  been  follow- 
ing too  closely  in  the  lead  of  iny  learned  friend  who  preceded  me,  I 
fear.     However,  1  submit  to  the  criticism. 

The  Coi'RT.  I  do  not  wish  toimpose  any  restrictions  upon  any  man's 
imagination  in  making  an  address  to  the  jury,  except  that  he  must  not 
attempt,  in  his  flights,  to  bring  in  facts  which  are  not  in  evidence.  Pro- 
ceed now  in  order,  Mr.  Wilson. 
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^Ir.  Wilson.  Now,  gentleinen  of  the  jiirji  I  say  that  I  have  called 
yonr  attention  to  what  I  regard  as  being  the  strong  motive  that  Walsh 
bad  to  tell  a  falsehood  before  this  jury,  and  I  say  that  you  have  a  right 
to  take  into  account  that  motive,  and  that  I  have  a  right  to  comment 
upon  it. 

How  prei)osterous  it  is,  when  you  come  to  look  at  these  things, 
that  General  Brady  would  boldly  make  such  a   statement   to   the 
man,   Walsh,   and   then   turn  about  and  declare  him   a  failing  con- 
tractor.    How  preposterous   it  is!    Let  us   see  how  he  says  the  al- 
leafed  interview  was  brought  about.    He  says  he  went  there,  into  the 
Post-Office  Department  (and  you  recollect  how  guardedly  he  talked 
about  that).    He  does  not  say  that  he  saw  General  Brady  sitting  at  the 
table — because  I  want  to  state  his  testimony  as  accurately  as  I  can — 
be  did  not  say  exactly  that  Brady  was  sitting  at  his  table  surrounded 
by  people ;  but  he  said  perhapa  he  did  that.    You  recollect  he  used  that 
perhaps  a  great  many  times  during  the  progress  of  his  cross-examina- 
tion.   "  Perhaps"  he  did  that ;  and  "  perhaps,"  having  seen  him  sitting 
there  surrounded  by  persons,  he  went  down  to  the  Sixth  Auditor's 
Office,  in  the  anie-room,  and  wrote  a  note  and  gave  that  note  to  Brady's 
page — a  little  white  boj',  whom  he  described.    He  designated  that  boy 
to  whom  he  gave  that  note  as  "  a  little  whit-e  boy  "  and  "  Brady's  page.'^ 
Now,  the  testimony  shows  that  that  little  white  boy,  and  the  only  white 
boy  that  he  ever  had  as  a  page,  was  George  Adamson.    George  Adam- 
son  tells  you  that  he  left  .there  on  the  oth  of  October,  and  was  not  there 
afterwards.    Adamson  was  here  on  the  witness-stand.    It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  that  Walsh  could  have  sent  that  little  white  boy,  Brady's 
pa^e,  with  that  note,  except,  gentlemen,  that  he  may  have  sent  that 
note  to  General  Brady  on  the  28th  of  December,  1879.    It  could  not 
have  been  1881 ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.    He  could  not  have  done 
it  on  the  28th  of  December,  1880,  because  the  boy  was  not  there ;  and 
it  could  not  have  been  in  1881,  because  on  the  28th  of  December,  1881,. 
he  had  brought  this  suit  against  Brady,  and  that  would  not  do. 
The  Court.  Brady  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Xo  ;  Bra<ly  was  not  there  in  1881.  So  that  it  could  not 
have  been  in  1880  nor  in  1881.  If  it  was  at  all,  it  was  in  1879.  You 
recollect  there  is  no  date  to  this  note,  and  the  writing  on  the  back  is 
with  one  of  those  blunt  rough  pencils — -just  that  kind  of  writing  that 
no  man  can  identify ;  no  man  could  state  whether  he  wrote  it  himself  or 
not.  Try  it  some  time  yourselves.  It  might  have  been  in  1879,  but  it 
could  not  have  been  in  1880,  and  it  could  not  have  been  in  1881.  Sup- 
pose it  was  in  1879.  Let  us  concede  that.  Then,  what  becomes  of  his 
story  t  Why,  the  story  has  gone  to  the  winds,  because  he  did  not  pre- 
tend that  any  of  those  loans  had  been  made  at  that  time.  So  that  will 
not  do.  The  28th  of  December,  1879,  antedates  these  pretended  loans. 
So  that  will  not  do. 

But  I  say,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  we  have  contradicted  him  in 
another  way.  We  have  contradicted  him  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Buell. 
Mr.  Merrick  says  you  cannot  believe  Buell.  Why,  what  is  the  reason 
you  cannot  believe  Buell  ?  He  says  the  reason  is  because  Brady  loaned 
money  to  Buell  to  buy  The  Capital,  or  to  buy  the  Critic,  and  that  Buell 
is  now  working  on  a  salary  on  a  paper,  or  two  papers,  in  which  Brady 
is  interested.  That  is  Mr.  Merrick's  version  of  it.  He  says  Buell  has 
an  interest ;  that  he  has  the  motive  of  friendship,  and  the  motive  of  an 
employe  of  General  Brady  td  induce  him  to  swear  falsely'  in  this  matter^ 
Is  not  that  Mr.  Merrick's  argument  ?  Certainly  it  is. 
Well,  if  you  will  not  belit^ve  Buell  because  he  is  influenced  by  such 
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motives  as  these  surrounding  hiin,  then,  upon  the  same  principle,  how 
«ire  you  going  to  believe  Walsh!  If  the  rule  is  good  against  Buell — and 
Merrick  says  it  is — then  does  it  not  wipe  Walsh  out  of  the  case  utterly 
And  forever  !  Because,  as  I  have  already  shown  a  moment  ago,  Walsh 
hail  a  motive  ten  times  stronger  than  auy  motive  that  is  alleg^  to  actu- 
■ate  Mr.  Buell. 

Has  Mr.  Buell  withheld  anything  from  this  jury  !    Like  a  great  man y 
-other  men  who  came  upon  the  witness-stand  he  did  not  testify  with  the 
6ame  freedom  that  a  great  many  others  do.    Some  men  come  right  to 
the  point  and  some  men  never  come  to  the  point,  or  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  do  it.    What  is  the  simple  story  about  Buell  t    The  simple  story  is 
this :  He  borrowed  money  from  General  Brady  to  buy  a  paper,  and  he 
^ave  his  notes  for  that  money  and  he  put  up  collateral  for  that  money. 
He  went  on  tor  a  while  and  was  not  able  to  pay  his  notes.    Braily  took: 
n})  his  notes  and  took  his  collateral.    That  is  the  business  of  the  thin^ 
as  between  Brady  and  Buell.    And  now  he  is  writing  for  The  Capital 
Company,  or  for  the  Critic  Company,  or  both — it  does  not  matter  which — 
on  a  salarj'.    That  is  the  business  between  him  and  General  Brady- 
Mr.  Walsh  says  that  $1,000  of  one  of  these  items  of  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars,  he  don't  know  which,  Brady  owed  to  Buell,  anjl  that  he 
paid  Buell.    That  is  his  statement. 

Now,  Mr.  Buell  says  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  that.    Mr.  Buell 
says  General  Brady  never  owed  him  a  dollar  in  his  life.   He  says  he  had 
no  business  transactions  whatever  with  him  of  that  kind.    Mr.  Walsh 
had  got  into  an  equity  suit  here  and  he  wrote  articles  in  his  favor  in  The 
•Capital.    That  was  when  Doun  Piatt  held  The  Capital.    Then  caurie 
along  this  contemplated  investigation.    Mr.  Buell  is  mistaken  with  ref- 
'erence  to  the  date  of  it ;  but  on  the  8th  of  December,  1879,  the  Post- 
master-General had  sent  in  this  communication  asking  that  this  defici- 
ency be  supplied  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  wanting^ 
this  deficiency  to  be  supplied.    That  was  on  the  8th  of  December. 
Now,  this  investigation  was  brewing,  and  Walsh  knew  it  was  brewing. 
AValsh  had  a  contract  that  amounted  to  $135,000  a  year,  and  if  that 
<leficiency  bill  were  not  passed,  then  Walsh's  service  would  have  to  l)e 
terminated.    He  had  an  interest  in  the  deficiency  bill  to  the  extent  of 
^135,000  a  year,  or  whatever  profit  he  could  make  out  of  that  contract. 
This  was  Walsh's  position  in  regard  to  the  matter.    Mr.  Walsh  tells  5'ou 
tliat,  finding  himself  in  that  position,  he  employed  Buell  to  assist  him 
in  the  matter  of  the  investigation,  and  he  agreed  to  pay  him  $1,000  for 
it,  find  he  tells  you  that  he  wrote  a  brief  covering  that  case,  and  sub- 
mitted that  brief  to  Mr.  Blackburn,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
before  which  he  had  to  argue  the  question  as  to  whether  that  appro- 
priation bill  should  or  should  not  be  pajssed.      Mr.  Blackburn  was 
here  upon  this  witness-stand,  and  if  that  was  not  true  Mr.  Merrick 
<5ould  have  proven  it  not  to  be  true  by  Mr.  Blackburn.     I  might 
turn  upon  him  and  say,   '^Why  did  you  not  ask  Blackburn    that 
question  and  prove  that  it  was  not  true!"    Mr.  Buell  swore  to  you 
that  that  was  the  transaction,  that  Brady  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  that  at  that  time  he  did  not  even  so  much  a«  know  Brady.    He 
had  been  introduced  to  him  some  four  or  five  years  before,  I  believe, 
he  said,  by  Senator  Morton ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  had  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  him  whatever,  and  he  had  no  business  relations  with 
him  whatever.    Brady  never  agreed  to  pay  him  a  dollar,  and  he  did  not 
owe  him  a  dollar.    Walsh  did  pay  him  a  thousand  dollars  on  his  own 
account  for  services  rendered  by  agreement  with  him  (Walsh),  and  now 
Walsh  says  that  that  thousand  dollars  is  a  part  of  the  $12,000  which  he 
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claims  he  loaned  to  Brady.    The  $12,000  into  which  the  thousand  dol- 
lars entered,  you  will  remember,  he  once  swore  was  $1,200,  so  that  if 
you  take  the  Buell  money  out  it  would  only  leave  $200.    That  is  the 
kind  of  a  story  upon  which  you  are  asked  to  find  that  General  Brady 
was  comipt  in  office.    But  1  want  you  now  to  think  of  this :  Here  is  a. 
charge  in  this  indictment  that  these  parties  conspired  with  General 
Brady  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  of  them  to  do  this  thing.    Is  there 
any  testimony  in  this  case  from  any  quarter,  including  Walsh,  to  show 
that  any  one  of  these  parties  ever  divided  a  dollar  with  General  Brady  f 
Not  a  bit  of  it,  gentlemen.    On  the  contrary,  as  I  said  to  you  awhile 
ago,  the  evidence  shows  exactly  the  other  way.    is'ow,  if  General  Brady 
is  guilty  in  this  case,  some  one  of  these  defendants  has  corrupted  him» 
If  he  has  been  corrupted  in  this  case,  some  one  of  these  defendants  did 
it.     Who  did  it,  gentlemen  I    Who  is  the  man  t     Was  it  Rerdell  ?    He 
got  none  of  the  money.     Was  it  John  E.  Miner  !    He  handled  none  of 
the  money.    Was  it  John  W.  Dorsey  I    None  of  the  money  ever  went 
into  his  hands.     Was  it  Stephen  W.  Dorsey?     He  did  not  get  any 
of  the  money.     Who  did  f     Did  Turner  I     Nobody  pretends  that  he 
got  any  of  it.     Who  did!     That  is   the  question  in  this  case,  gen- 
tlemen, and  that  is  the  charge  that  we  are  trying.    You  know  that 
these  men  did  not  get  it.    Yaile  got  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
money,  as  the  testimony  has  shown  you,  and  the  testimony  showa 
where  it  went,  and  especially  it  shows  that  none  of  it  went  to  General 
Brady.    Bosler  got  the  balance  of  the  money.    Has  he  paid  any  of  it 
to  General  Bra<ly  f    If  he  has  they  might  have  proven  it  by  Bosler,  I 
should  think.    Bosler  is  not  connected  with  these  parties  in  any  way 
nor  in  any  way  connected  with  this  indictment.    He  and  Stei)heu  W. 
Dorsey  had  a  business  arrangement  with  each  other,  and  we  traced  this 
money  outside  of  this  combination  altogether  and  into  the  hands  of 
Bosler.    Now,  you  see,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  so  far  from  proving 
that  any  of  these  parties  paid  money  to  General  Brady,  or  divided  with 
General  Brady,  either  on  account  of  money  that  was  received  back 
through  remissions  or  on  account  of  monej"  paid  directly  on  these  con- 
tracts— so  far  from  proving  that  any  of  them  paid  anything  to  him 
they  have  proved  that  nobody  paid  anything  to  him.    Yet  you  are  asked, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  go  out  into  a  wide  sea  of  speculation  and  sus- 
picion, and  on  that  you  are  asked  to  brand  a  man  with  having  done  his 
official  acts,  not  from  honest  motives,  but  for  corrupt  purposes  and  by 
reason  of  corrupt  influences.    My  brother  Merrick  lays  a  great  deal  of 
stress  on  the  statements  of  EerdcU,  as  disclosed  by  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  MacVeagh,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  James,  and  he  absolutely 
argued  to  this  jury  for  half  an  hour,   that   Mr.  Rerdell's  stat/Cment 
corroborated  John  A.  Walsl\.    The  court  told  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  and  told  the  counsel  and  repeated  it,  and  ma<le  it  just  as  im- 
pressive as  his  honor  could  make  it,  because  his  honor  did  not  want 
you  to  do  injustice  to  anybody,  or  to  take  his  evidence  against  any 
'man  that  it  is  not  evidence  against,  and  he  said  over  and  over  again 
that  the  statement  of  Rerdell  is  good  for  nothing  as  against  anybody 
but  himself.    That  is  just;  that  is  right.    It  is  preserving  as  far  as  the 
court  can  preserve  those  rights  which  I  alluded  to  in  the  opening  of  my 
argument.    It  is  saying  to  the  jury,  '^Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  no  man  is 
l)Ound  by  the  confession  of  another  man."    I  cannot  confess  for  you. 
You  cannot  confess  for  me.    If  I  could  confess  for  other  people  I  might 
possibly  confess  this  whole  city  into  the  penitentiary.    The  law  tolerates^ 
nothing  of  that  kind,  therefore  the  court  over  and  over  again  said  to  us 
that  Mr.  Rerdell's  cpnfessiou  amounts  to  nothing  against  anybody  l)ut 
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hiiQself.  The  court  said  he  nifght  confess  himself  into  a  conspiracy. 
They  must  find  a  conspiracy  however  first,  before  he  can  confcij**  him- 
self into  it.  Now,  let  us  see  what  Rerdell  did  say.  Whatever  he  said 
as  against  himself  I  concede  you  have  a  right  to  use  against  him.  31r. 
llerdell  is  not  my  client,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  but  this  matter  is  a  part 
and  parcel  of  this  case  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  discuss  it.  Even  though 
it  might  have  no  special  relation  to  the  case  so  far  as  ray  client  is  con- 
cerned, I  would  discuss  it  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Rerdell,  for  I  do  uot  in- 
tend to  stand  here  if  I  can  help  it  and  see  injustice  done  to  any  man  or 
the  law  violated  as  to  any  citizen  whether  he  is  my  client  or  not.  Xow, 
let  us  see  what  Mr.  Rerdell  said.  I  need  not  trouble  you,  gentlemen, 
with  reading  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Clayton,  because  you  will  remember 
that  Mr.  Clayton  did  not  pretend  to  give  the  statement  of  Mr.  Rerdell. 
What  happened  between  Clayton  and  Rerdell  was  the  coming  of  those 
two  together  with  reference  to  Rerdell's  going  before  the  Attorney -Gen- 
eral and  the  Postmaster-General  to  make  his  statement. 

I  am  reminded  by  my  brother  McSweeny  that  they  did  not  call  Mr. 
W^alsh  back  to  contradict  these  specific  statements  made  by  Biiell. 
AVhy  did  they  not  do  it?  Recollect,  now,  Buell  made  certain  specific 
statements  in  reference  to  his  relations  with  Walsh,  and  it  was  perfectly 
competent  for  them  to  bring  Mr.  Walsh  to  swear  that  that  was  not  tiue. 
But  they  did  not  do  it. 

JSow,  after  they  had  gone  through  and  Mr.  James  had  given  his  state- 
ment as  to  what  Rerdell  told  him,  and  he  had  been  cross-examined  at 
considerable  length,  I  put  this  question  to  him : 

Q.  Leaving  out  General  Brady,  and  Mr.  Vaile.  and  Mr.  Miner,  and  Mr.  Peck,  and 
everybody  else  but  Rerdell  himseJf,  will  you  tell  the  jury  what  Rerdell  said  he  h^d 
done  in  connection  with  this  matter? 

That  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  separating  Rerdell  from  everybody 
else,  because  I  wanted  to  know  w^hether  Rerdell  had  confessed  anything 
against  himself  upon  which  this  jury  could  convict  him  and  send  hiui 
to  the  penitentiary. 

A.  As  nearly  as  I  possibly  can  I  will  endeavor  to  do  it. 

Q.  Just  leave  the  rest  out  and  let  us  know  what  he  did. — A.  He  said  he  asaisted  in 
the  prei)aratioQ  of  the  proposals  and  bonds  partly  in  blank. 

'Now,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Boone  was  on  the  witness-stand,  brought  here 
by  the  Government.  As  I  told  you  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Boone  stated  ex- 
actly what  happened.  He  told  you  that  Peck,  and  Dorsey,  and  Miner, 
were  going  into  a  combination.  Mr.  Merrick  did  not  state  that  testi- 
mony just  as  it  was,  but  probably  it  was  an  inadvertence.  He  said 
that  Miner  was  to  go  in  or  somebody  who  was  a  fhend  of  Dorsey's. 
That  is  not  the  way  the  witness  put  it.  Mr.  Boone  told  you  that  Peck, 
Miner,  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  Boone,  combined  togetherin  a  partnership 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  his  mail.    Now  I  will  read  further : 

He  attended  to  the  lettings,  and  subsequently  to  the  obtaining  of  petitions  and  pa- 
pers to  form  the  basis  of  the  increase  ;  that  he  attended  to  the  various  sublettings  of 
the  contracts,  taking  them  often  in  his  own  name  for  convenience  of  receipt  and  hand- 
ling of  the  money ;  that  he  was  the  general  representative  and  business  agent  of  thiji 
combination  at  the  department,  and  as  such  was  in  frequent  communication  with 
General  Brady  as  to  these  expeditions,  increases,  and  remissions  of  tines  ;  that  tvhen 
he  was  to  testify  he  indicated  what  changes  should  be  made  in  the  book  that  was  to 
be  made,  supervised  its  making,  and  knew  the  man  who  did  make  it,  but  did  not 
make  it  himself. 

Now,  gentlemen,  everything  that  lie  says  that  he  did  there  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  a  plain,  straightforward,  honest,  business  trans- 
action, and  it  all  has  reference  and  relation  to  a  plain,  straightforward, 
honest,  business  transaction,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  you  heretefore. 
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^'^oii  may  take  evcrythiug  that  be  says  there  as  being  absolutely  and 
^luqualifieclly  true,   and   if  be  stood  here  indicted  for  any  offense  de- 
1>endiug  upon  that  testimony  as  to  the  fact  of  bis  having  defrauded  tlie 
^Treasury  of  the  United  States,  you  couUl  not  make  it  out  upon  that 
statement.     It  does  not  prove  anything  such  as  is  charged  in  this  iu- 
<lictmeut  as  against  lierdell.    That  is  what  he  said  about  himself.     1  do 
not  care  what  he  said  about  anybody  else,  because  the  court  has  told 
^"ou  that  it  amounts  to  nothing  as  to  anybody  but  hinjself.    That  is  all 
lie  says  about  himself.    There  was  a  good  deal  said  about  a  book  that 
lie  said  he  had  made  up ;  that  there  was  a  book  that  contained  certain 
<'iitries,  and  he  made  up  another  book.    I  have  only  just  a  word  to  say 
iu  regard  to  that,  gentlemen  of  the  jur^'.      You  recollect  that  Mr.  James 
iind  Mr.  MacYeagh  both  told  you  that  when  he  was  before  them  he 
bad  papers,  letters,  and  things  of  that  sort  in  his  hand,  which  they  say 
be  said  would  reveal  a  great  deal.    Y'et  these  distinguished  gentlemen 
<lid  not  ask  to  see  anything  of  them.     He  had  sought  these  interviews. 
He  had  gone  there  for  the  purpose  of  having  them,  and  yet  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  one  the  Attorney- General  of  the  United  States  and 
the  other  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  Statics,  did  not  even  ask 
liim  to  let  them  see  what  it  was  he  had  brought  there  with  him.    Now, 
it  shows  this,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  they  themselves  had  not  any 
faith  iu  him.    Do  you  recollect  a  little  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Clayton, 
when  Colonel  Ingersoll  asked  him  whether  or  not  he  had  not  informed 
the  Postmaster-General  that  Rerdell  was  fooling  him  or  was  a  slippery 
fellow,  or  something  of  that  kind — I  cannot  quote  the  exact  language — 
bow  Mr.  Clayton  said,  "  When?"  "  Where,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Do  you  not  remember!    Now,  Clayton  had  said  something  undoubtedly 
to  the  Postmaster-General  and  the  Attorney-General  iu  reganl  to  the 
matter.    If  he  had  not,  these  distinguished  gentlemen  would  have  been 
at  work  there  over  those  papers  that  contained  the  damning  proof  of 
the  guilt  of  these  parties.    Let  us  go  to  the  next  witness,  Mr.  James. 
When  he  was  on  the  stand  I  put  exactly  the  same  question  to  him,  as 
you  will  remember.    I  read  from  page  183G: 

Q.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  state  to  the  jury,  leaving  out  the  uames  of  Vaile, 
Miner,  and  Peck,  and  the  two  Dorseys,  and  Brady,  what  RerdeU  said  he  had  done. 

The  Witness.  It  does  not  amount  to  much,  judge. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  get.  I  want  to  separate  what  he  has  said 
about  other  people  from  what  he  has  said  about  himself. 

A.  Mr.  Rerdell  said  that  he  was  the  secretary  of  Mr.  Dorsey ;  that  they  went  into 
this  business  of  proposals 

Q.  No,  no.  I  want  to  know  what  he  said  he  did  f — A.  That  he  prepared  the  blauks 
and  sent  them  out  in  bulk ;  that  after  the  proposals  were  received  he  looked  after  the 
exi>editiou  and  th**  petitions ;  that  on  their  return  he  attended  to  the  business  of  the 
company,  of  which  he  was  a  sort  of  a  book-keeper,  and  general  manager,  and  clerk. 

Q.  That  is  about  the  substance  of  all  he  said  about  himself  f — A.  Ves,  sir. 

That  is  Eerdell's  confession  as  against  himself.  That  is  all  there  isof  it, 
gentlemen,  and  you  are  asked  to  say  that  that  imports  criminahty,  that 
that  means  crime,  and  is  not  consistent  with  any  other  h^'pothesis  in 
this  case,  tbat  that  means  guilt  and  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  inno- 
cence. That  is  wbat  they  want  you  to  say.  You  cannot  say  it,  under 
the  rules  of  the  law.  That  is  all  it  is  necessary,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for 
anybody  to  say  about  Rerdell.  As  to  this  matter  of  the  petitions  and 
the  affidavits  and  the  general  management  of  tbe  business  with  which 
he  was  connected,  as  he  liere  admits  and  as  nobody  has  ever  denied, 
my  learned  friends  who  come  after  me,  and  who  can  deal  with  that 
question  nuicb  better  than  1  can,  will  probably  have  sometbing  to 
say  to  you.  I  do  not  propose  to  weary  you  with  further  discussion 
with  relerence  to  those  affidavits.    In  order  to  get  lierdell  into  this  mat- 
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ter  they  must  prove  a  consi>iracy.  They  want  to  prove  that  he  con- 
fessed himself  into  a  conspiracy.  What  he  said  about  himself  I  have 
already  read  to  you. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Merrick,  near  the  close  of  his  argument,  told  yoa  that 
my  client,  although  receiving  a  small  salary,  had  come  to  be  the  owner 
of  one  of  the  palaces  of  this  city,  that  he  was  reveling  in  wealth  and 
living  in  luxury.  Where  did  R.  Merrick  learn  that?  Not  in  this  case^ 
That  is  his  testimony.  No  witness  has  sworn  to  it.  He  never  learned 
that  from  any  evidence  in  this  case,3>nd  his  standing  here  and  throwing 
that  in  the  face  of  this  jury  only  indicates  how  weak  he  is  on  the  testi- 
mony. Colonel  Bliss  in  the  opening  of  this  case  told  you  that  they 
were  going  to  show  to  you  that  General  Brady  had  grown  from  a  i>oor 
man  to  a  com[)arativeIy  rich  man,  or  perhaps  he  stated  it  from  a  com- 
paratively poor  man  to  a  rich  man.  That  was  the  general  idea.  Have 
they  made  any  otter  to  show  anything  of  that  kind  in  this  case!  None 
whatever.    In  the  opening  statement  they  told  3'ou  they  would  prove  it. 

The  Court.  They  could  not  prove  it.  The  court  would  not  allow  that 
inquiry  to  be  gone  into. 

Mr.  W^iLSON.  Then  the  court  ought  not  to  have  allowed  Mr.  Merrick 
to  use  that  argument  before  this  jury,  I  submit. 

The  Court,  The  court  will  not  interfere  unless  counsel  object. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  court  has  just  interfered  with  me  without  counsel 
objecting.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  court.  I  do  not  want  to  say  any- 
thing improper,  but  1  did  not  interfere  when  Mr.  Merrick  made  that 
point,  nor  did  the  court  interfere,  and  I  am  simply  answering  Mr.  Mer- 
rick's argument  to  this  jury,  and  have  not  departed  from  it.  If  I  have 
transgressed  the  rules  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  court. 

The  Court.  No,  I  think  ^ou  have  not  transgressed  the  rules  in  re- 
gard to  what  Mr.  Merrick  said  upon  this  subject,  because  there  wa» 
no  evidence  of  it  at  all,  and  the  court  would  not  have  admitted  any  such 
evidence. 

Mr.  AViLSON.  I  agree  with  that,  your  honor. 

Mr.  McSWEENY.  Query :  Would  it  not  f 

The  Court.  No. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  If  a  party  is  found  recently  in  the  possession  of  sud- 
den wealth,  and  it  is  attempted  to  be  charged  that  he  got  it  improperly^ 
I  suppose  he  might  show  the  sudden  change  of  circumstances  f 

The  Court.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  such  case. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  In  their  opening  argument  they  said  they  would 
show  something  of  that  kind. 

The  Court.  Sometimes  larger  ground  is  laid  out  than  the  parties  are 
permitted  to  cover. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  the  point,  your  honor,  is  simply  this  :  Mr.  Bliss  in 
his  opening  argument  said  he  would  prove  it,  but  during  the  progress 
of  this  case  they  made  no  otter  to  prove  it.  When  Mr.  Merrick  come* 
to  argue  the  case  he  says  that  is  a  fact,  and  i)resents  it  to  the  jury.  That 
is  what  I  am  answering. 

The  Court.  I  mean  what  I  say  to  cover  the  whole  ground  on  both 
sides,  that  is,  that  the  opening  promise  was  a  promise  which  the  court 
would  not  have  allowed  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  Mr.  Merrick's  remarks 
upon  the  subject  were  without  evidence  to  support  them.  The  reply 
upon  the  subject  now  is  fair.  I  do  not  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
resting what  Judge  Wilson  has  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Merrick.  I  think 
it  is  entirely  proper,  because  Mr.  Merrick  could  not  have  had  any  evi- 
dence, and  the  court  would  not  have  allowed  them  to  show  whether 
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Cicneral  Bradj'  was  rich  or  poor.    The  jury  do  not  know  from  the  evi- 
cl€?nce. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  was  perhaps  not  just  as  courteous  to  the  court  as  I 
ought  to  have  been  in  my  response,  but  I  know  the  court  will  overlook 
^llat. 

The  Court.  The  court  is  not  at  all  sensitive. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  beg  your  honor  to  believe  that  I  did  not  intend  to  be 
discourteous. 

The  Court.  I  will  say  here  that  counsel  in  an  opening  address  are 
^srery  often  led  to  say  what  they  expect  to  prove,  and  sometimes  they 
promise  to  prove  what  the  court  would  not  allow  to  be  proved,  and  yet 
may  be  perfectly  sincere  in  the  statement  made  in  the  opening  address^ 
"l>ecause  these  are  questions  of  law  which  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
court.    If  there  is  an  offer  to  prove  tlie  truth  of  what  was  promised, 
a.nd  the  court  sees  it  is  not  proper  evidence  in  the  case,  of  course  the 
j>romi8e  fails.    Counsel  may  have  been  sincere  in  making  the  promise, 
l>at  cannot  always  get  in  all  the  evidence  they  expect.    So  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement of  counsel  if  occasionally  a  promise  of  proof  is  made  which 
in  the  course  of  the  trial  the  counsel  finds  out  or  the  court  decides  is  a 
Tnatter  that  cannot  be  produced  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Ciientlemen,  Mr.  Merrick  towards  the  close  of  his  argu- 
ment said  to  you  that  General  Brady  had  been  buying  newspapers  in 
"the  city  of  Washington. 

The  Court.  There  is  some  proof  on  that  subject. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  am  going  to  discuss  it.  He  urged  that 
upon  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as  being  evidence  of  his  guilt.  How 
does  it  prove  his  guilt f  How  does  it  tend  to  prove  his  guilt?  I  will 
give  you  the  substance  of  my  brother  Merrick's  argument  on  that  news- 
»  pai^er  question.  He  says  that  newspapers  do  not  pay,  and,  therefore, 
Brady  must  have  invested  for  some  corrupt  or  nefarious  purpose.  They 
don't  pay  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Merrick  knows  they  do 
not  pay,  and  therefore  his  logic  is  that  Brady  must  have  bought  these 
papers  to  accomplish  some  wrongful  purpose.  Now,  how  did  Mr.  Merrick 
learn  that  newspapers  do  not  pay  ?  Xot  from  the  testimony  of  any  wit- 
ness but  himself.  Xobody  testified  on  the  stand  that  a  newspaper  would 
not  pay,  but  Mr.  Merrick  himself  gets  on  the  stand,  and  he  tells  you  that 
he  knows  that  from  his  own  personal  experience.  Let  us  be  fair.  I  am 
golbg  to  deal  fair  with  my  brother  Merrick,  because  he  is  not  here. 
Mr.  Henkle.  He  appealed  to  the  foreman. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  may  be  getting  on  very  thin  ice,  but  if  I  am  I  will 
have  to  stick  to  the  consequences.  My  brother  Merrick's  personal  expe- 
rience  is  what  led  him  to  know  that  newspaper  property  would  not  pay 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  He  had  been  in  the  business.  He  said  that 
he  was  connected  with  a  paper  that  had  four  millions  of  capital  behind 
it,  and  yet  it  sunk  out  of  sight,  I  believe,  in  about  two  years,  and  they 
only  had  $25  left.  That  woke  up  the  court.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that 
your  honor  was  asleep. 

The  Court.  No  ;  I  think  you  misunderstood  him. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Let  me  state  it  just  as  it  was.   Your  honor  said,  "  What  ? 
Four  millions  of  capital  f "    Says  he,  "  Xo;  there  was  not  four  millions 
of  capital,  but  there  was  four  millions  behind  it.    They  had  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  capital  paid  up."    That  is  what  he  said. 
The  Court.  Yes ;  and  it  was  all  sunk  except  $25,000,  not  $25. 
Mr.  Wilson.  I  beg  pardon.    I  thought  he  said  $25.    I  misunder- 
stood him,    I  think  if  you  will  look  at  the  report  that  it  will  ap|>ear  that 
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tie  said  $25.   However,  lam  not  infallible,  gentlemen.  Make  it  $2o,CKKi. 
Put  it  that  way.    He  correcled  bis  testimony,  that  is  to  say,  he  cor- 
rected the  misapprehension  which  startled  the  court.    He  said  it  ^»^as 
$100,000  which  was  subscribed  and  they  lost  it  or  all  but  $25,000  whieh 
they  divided  up  among  themselves.    Now,  gentlemen,  1  want  to  corrol>c>- 
rate  the  testimony  of  my  brother  Merrick  by  producing  the  history  of 
the  times,  and  I  want  to  show  you  that  he  was  right  when  he  said  tliat 
there  was  $4,000,000  behind  this  enteri)rise,  although  it  failed.     I  take 
it  for  granted  now  that  this  history  I  have  here  is  a  veracious  histoiy. 
During  the  magnificent  peroration  of  my  brother  Merrick  he  read  an 
extract  from  a  speech  that  was  made  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
when  it  was  sitting  as  a  high  court  of  impeachment,  by  a  distiugnished 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Massachusetts,  and  amoug^ 
other  things  that  were  alluded  to  in  that  speech  were  matters  that  bad 
relation  to  certain  things  that  had  transpired  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Thereupon  my  brother  Merrick  x^aused  to  say  with  great  solemnity  to 
this  jury  that  Tweed  was  convicted  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary.    Noir, 
the  history  of  this  newspaper  enterprise  of  Mr.  Merrick,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  it,  is  about  this.    [Reading  from  a  newspaper  :J 

In  the  month  of  November,  1870,  a  few  patriots  and  auti-oorruptiouists  of  the  great 
Democracy — 

You  know  brother  Merrick  said  it  was  a  Democratic  concern,  and 
therefore  no  one  must  think  I  am  treading  on  anybody's  toes  when  I 
follow  him.  I  am  following  him  very  closely  as  you  will  observe,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  get  away  from  bis  track  nor  do  I  intend  to  let  him  get 
away  from  me  if  I  can  help  it- 
feeling  the  importance  of  establishing  at  the  seat  of  the  Government  a  national 
organ,  which,  by  a  bold  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  their  time-honored  party,  would 
wrest  the  reins  of  power  from  the  hands  of  dishonest  political  foes,  concluded  after 
mature  deliberation  to  publish  a  paper  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  their  long 
cherished  purposes.  The  capital  stock  of  the  enterprise  was  fixed  at  $100,000  in 
:  shares  of  |1,000  each,  and  the  names  of  the  subscribers  are  herein  given  that  some  of 
them  may  yet  again  adorn  the  pages  of  a  paper  in  which  they  have  so  often  been  ex- 
hibited to  the  public  gaze.  lu  presenting  tbem  once  more  to  our  readers  it  will  be 
•observed  that  he  with  whom  they  are  most  familiar  heads  the  list. 

^ow,  here  follows  a  list  of  the  stockholders. 

The  Court.  I  did  not  bear  that.    Did  Mr.  Merrick  give  it  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  IN'o,  sir ;  Mr.  Merrick  did  not.  I  am  giWng  the  bist«ry 
of  this  matter.    I  am  only  supplementing  bis  testimony,  j-our  honor. 

The  Court.  With  your  testimony  ! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  with  my  own  testimony.  I  am  reading  from 
bistory.    I  rely  upon  history.    Here  it  comes : 

William  M.  Tweed,  the  patriot  and  anti-comiptionist,  |25,000. 

Let  US  go  a  little  further. 

R.  B.  Connolly,  Tweed's  counterpart  on  a  small  scale,  $5,000. 

That  was  the  amount  of  bis  stock. 

Richard  Schell,  old  hunker  Democrat,  $5,000. 
James  T.  Souter,  banker  of  New  York,  $5,000. 

Now  I  am  going  to  pass  over  two  or  three  names,  but  they  are  not 
the  names  of  any  of  this  jury.  I  want  that  understood.  Mr.  Merrick 
referreu  to  Mr.  W.  W,  Corcoran.  It  seems  that  bis  name  appears  here, 
or  rather  the  name  of  another  man  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Corcoran, 
$15,000.  Then  comes  another  name  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
mention,  as  Mr.  Merrick  did  not  mention  him,  but  it  does  not  affect  any 
gentleman  of  the  jury  nor  any  of  the  counsel  in  the  case.  Here  comes 
one  now  that  is  particularly  interesting: 
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12ichard  T.  Merrick. 


!Now  the  historian  made  a  mistake  right  here.  I  am  not  going  to  iu- 
cl  orse  this  historian  in  every  particular,  because  it  is  obvious  that  he 
13 ere  made  a  mistake.    He  says: 

Richard  T.  Merrick — snbscribed,  but  not  paid,  $1,000. 

Then  it  goes  on  with  some  other  gentlemen  who  are  pretty  well 
l£:iiown,  all  of  them  respectable  gentlemen,  and  leaving  $3,000  unsub- 
scribed. This  is  the  enterprise  with  which  Mr.  Merrick  says  he  was 
oonnected. 

The  CouBT.  Where  did  you  get  that  piece  of  history  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Does  your  honor  want  to  see  it  ?  It  is  one  of  the  papers 
tliat  has  been  amusing  us  so  much.  You  will  find  a  whole  lot  of  very 
interesting  history  there.    [Submitting  a  newspaper  to  the  court.] 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Name  the  paper. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  the  New  York  Times.  This  article  was  written  a 
long  time  ago ;  before  this  case  came  up.  The  same  history  that  I 
liave  been  referring  to  corroborates  Mr.  Merrick  in  another  particular. 
To  use  a  sort  of  a  nautical  commercial  phrase,  this  history  says  that  the 
concern  "  went  under,"  and  so  does  Mr.  Merrick.  They  both  agree 
about  that.  It  was  shipwrecked ;  but,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  conflict  of 
testimony  as  to  why  it  went  under.  There  is  where  the  trouble  comes 
in.  This  history  from  which  I  have  been  reading  gives  one  reason  why 
it  went  under.  They  are  telling  out  in  the  street  a  great  many  reasons. 
Certain  very  veracious  gentlemen  are  telling  on  the  street  the  reason^ 
and  the  reason  they  give  outside  of  this  history  is  that  that  paper  pub- 
lished so  many  of  my  brother  Merrick's  speeches  that  it  broke  the  thing 
down.  That  is  the  way  they  tell  it  outside.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  true  or  not  I  do  not  believe  it  myself.  I  put  in  my  protest  against 
it.  1  ask  you  not  to  believe  it.  You  will  not  believe  it,  I  think.  I  in- 
sist that  you  shall  not.  Now,  gentlemen,  why  do  I  say  you  ought  not 
to  believe  it !  It  is  because  you  have  heard  my  brother  Merrick  very 
often,  and  you  have  heard  him  very  long,  as  you  have  heard  me.  He 
knows  the  whole  gamut  of  oratory. 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 

He  knows  all  the  arts  to  raise  the  very  stones  of  Bome.  He  moves 
and  sways  the  passions  of  men.  He  charms  and  he  terrifies.  He  has  at 
his  command  logic  and  Rhetoric,  wisdom  and  wit,  poetry  and  romance  (a 
great  deal  of  romance  in  this  case),  philosophy,  s<nence,  and  especially 
history.  I  never  knew  a  man  who  knew  more  history  than  my  brother 
Merrick,  except  one  celebrated  teacher  of  history,  whose  name  I  believe 
was  Silas  Wegg,  who  had  a  great  deal  to  say  in  regard  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  an  empire,  whether  it  was  the  Russian  Empire  or  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, never  being  exactly  straight  in  Silas's  mind.  He  has  all  these 
graces  at  his  command  and  subservient  to  his  will.  At  one  instant  he 
is  like  the  trickling  rill  and  the  murmuring  brook.  At  the  next  the  rush- 
ing river  and  the  roaring  cataraet.  One  instant  he  is  the  orchestra  of 
heaven's  own  carthedral,  the  next  he  is  as  tender  as  an  seolian  harp  and 
as  gentle  as  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Now  he  is  as  geutle  as  a  dove 
cooing  for  its  mate,  and  again  he  is  as  fierce  as  the  eagle  rending  its 
prey  with  beak  and  claw.  He  impales  Vaile  with  a  flash  of  his  eye* 
He  paralyzes  Miner  with  a  shake  of  his  flnger.  He  hurls  death  dealing 
epithets  at  Brady.  He  buries  S.  W.  Dorsey  under  adjectives.  He  with- 
ers John  W.  Dorsey  with  sarcasm.  He  hides  Rerdell  out  of  sight  for- 
ever beneath  his  contempt.  Then  he  folds  his  arms  and  surveys  the 
scvne  with  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher  and  the  sadness  of  a  historian. 
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No,  gentlemeu,  you  cannot  make  me  believe  tbat  these  speeches  of 
my  biother  Merrick  ever  broke  down  tbat  enterprise.'  You  cannot 
make  me  believe  tbat  my  brother  Merrick's  speeches,  finding  utter- 
ance in  that  paper,  broke  it  down.  You  cannot  make  me  believe 
that  that  edifice  which  stood  on  four  millions  of  money,  with  Tweed 
and  Connolly  and  the  rest  of  them  for  pillars  and  Merrick  playing:  the 
part  of  the  dome  and  the  goddess  of  liberty  at  the  same  time,  was 
ever  broken  down  in  that  way.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  There  was  some  other 
reason  for  that  enterprise  breaking  down.  I  do  not  believe  the  man 
who  testifies  that  that  was  the  reason.  I  think  that  man  is  almost  as 
bad  a  man  as  John  A.  Walsh. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  my  answer  to  Mr.  Merrick's  newspaper  argfn- 
ment.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject.  It  is  the  best  answer 
I  can  make  to  it. 

I  have  attempted  to  follow  Mr.  Merrick,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  the 
main  through  his  argument.  Of  course  there  are  many  things  that  I 
have  not  touched  upon.  I  have  not  exhausted  this  subject  but  I  feel 
that  I  have  exhausted  your  patience,  and  I  know  that  I  have  exhausted 
my  own  strength.  I  have  discharged  my  duty  to  my  client  imperfectly 
I  know,  but  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  in  the  presentation  of  his  case. 
He  belii'ves  as  I  believe,  that  the  course  he  pursued  in  the  office  of  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  was  a  course  that  was  conducive 
to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  country.  That  was  his  notion  then 
and  it  is  his  notion  now.  And  history  and  the  evidence  in  this  case  vin- 
dicates that  policy  and  vindicates  his  acts.  In  the  marvelous  march  of 
improvement  you  find  that  railroads  have  been  built  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  these  routes,  demonstrating  that  frequent  and  speedy  communi- 
cation in  those  regions  are  a  necessity. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  adjectives  are  not  argu- 
ments, and  that  to  stand  here  hour  by  hour  and  hurl  epithets  is  not  only 
not  a  manly  warfare  but  it  is  not  logic,  that  to  stand  here  and  by  the 
day  denounce  the  accused  as  robbers  and  thieves  until  these  gentlemen 
have 

Set  the  wild  echoes  flying 

Proves  nothing  of  this  charge.  I  ask  that  you  will  inqi^ire  whether 
the  acts  done  by  these  defendants  are  reconcilable  with  innocence,  and 
that  you  will  determine  that  from  the  evidence  seduced  here  before  you. 
I  have  spoken  of  this  as  a  lawless  prosecution  as  to  some  parts  of  it. 
It  is  more  than  lawless.  It  is  vile.  If  you  were  to  do  what  you  have 
been  invited  to  do,  it  would  be  an  infamy  that  no  language  can  descril>e. 
In  his  argument,  Mr.  Ker  said : 

There  ia  uot  a  hamlet,  a  city,  a  town,  a  county,  a  State,  from  one  end  of  this  great 
Union  to  the  other,  that  does  not  know  of  this  case,  and  where  the  people  are  not 
anxiously  and  eagerly  waiting  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  and  what  your  ver- 
dict is.    Their  verdict  is  already  made  up  and  they  are  waiting  tor  yours. 

And  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  on  page  2423,  he  made  use  of  this 
language : 

As  I  told  you  the  other  day  the  eyes  of  the  people  are  fastened  upon  yon.  They 
look  to  you  who  have  heen  selected  to  represent  the  people  of  the  great  United  States. 

Then  Mr.  Bliss  told  you  in  substance  that  these  defendants  were  re- 
garded as  guilty  before  a  word  of  testimony  was  introduced;  and  Mr. 
Merrick,  at  page  2870,  said : 

My  brother «  c<  mpla'u  t^nt  tlie  whole  prP8«  of  the  country  is  nAnnilin^  their  rlient. 
It  is  true,  as  they  state.     The  press  is  assailing  ihi*ui.     WJiy  f    liecau:»e  uu  ihe  evi- 
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donee  before  this  jury  they  are  guilty,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United 
i^tHtes  that  press  19  demanding  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are 
trying  these  defendants,  but  the  whole  people  of  the  country  are  trying  yoVi  and  me. 
This  is  no  onlinary  case.    This  is  no  common  litigation. 

It  is  a  case,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  be  tried  according  to  the  rules  of 
law  just  as  any  other  case  is  to  be  tried,  and  in  no  other  way.  These  ap- 
l>eals  to  you  are  only  so  many  appeals  to  draw  you  from  your  duty.  Are 
vou  representing  the  people  in  your  capacity  here  as  jurors  f  AVhoever 
iieard  of  a  proposition  of  that  kind  before?  Are  you  re])resenting  the 
l»ress  of  this  country  that  have  not  heard  the  testimony  that  you  have 
heard,  or  the  people  who  have  not  heard  the  testimony  that  you  have 
lieard !  Are  you  representing  them,  or  are  you  representing  blind  jus- 
tice, holding  the  scales  in  even  poise  and  with  steady  grasp  to  hear  and 
weigh  the  testimony  that  is  brought  before  you  and  to  decide  this  case 
according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence!  That  is  all  we  want  in  this 
case,  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  We  are  ready  for  your  verdict  upon  tliat 
principle.  We  are  ready  for  your  verdict  if  you  decide  this  case  accord- 
ing to  the  law  and  the  evidence.  But  that  is  not  what  these  gentlemen 
\raDt.  In  various  ways  they  have  invited  you  to  disregard  this  testi- 
mony and  to  be  governed  by  the  outside  clamor,  instead  of  according 
to  the  manner  in  which,  upon  your  oaths,  you  said  you  would  be  gov- 
erned. 

Gentlemen,  I  make  no  appeal  to  you  for  mercy.  That  is  not  my  mis- 
sion before  this  jury.  My  client  has  not  placed  me  here  to  ask  for  me«cy 
at  the  hands  of  this  jury.  My  business  here  for  him  is  to  see  tluit  the 
law  is  not  violated.  I  make  no  appeal  for  sympathy ;  but  I  do  appeal 
to  you  to  stand  by  the  law  and  to  be  guided  by  the  evidence.  If  you 
do  that,  as  I  am  sure  you  will,  I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  your  verdict 
will  be,  for  these  defendants,  a  sure  and  safe  deliverance  from  this 
charge. 

I  thank  the  court  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury. 

At  this  point  (3  o'clock  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  31,  1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  and  10  minutes  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Henkle.  May  it  please  your  honor,  before  proceeding  to  address 
the  jury,  I  propose,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  to  call  your  honor's  attention  to 
the  scheme  of  this  indictment,  and  to  submit  some  authorities  in  sup- 
port of  the  views  that  I  take,  not  with  reference  to  a  criticism  of  the  in- 
dictment itself  at  this  time,  but  to  the  point  that  the  proof  has  not  sus- 
tained the  scheme  of  the  indictment. 

The  CouET.  I  suppose  you  will  cover  that  point  by  instructions,  will 
you  not  1 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  desire  to  make  my  argument  of  the  law  to  the  court 
now,  if  your  honor  please.  The  Government  has  conceded  that  the 
branch  of  the  case  which  is  attributed  by  the  indictment  to  Mr.  Turner 
has  not  been  sustained  by  the  proof.  I  shall  argue  to  the  court  that 
Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Turner's  performances  were  a  necessary  part  of  the 
scheme  of  the  indictment,  and  if  the  case  has  failed  as  to  him  it  has 
failed  as  to  all.    Of  course,  your  honor  is  familiar  with  the  general  run 
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and  frame  of  this  indictment.  It  is  too  long  for  me  to  attempt  to  go 
through,  or  even  digest.  The  preliminary'  part  of  it  sets  out  the  or^raui 
zation  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  its  subdivisions,  and  the  dutie> 
that  attach  to  different  subdivisions  so  far  as  they  affect  this  case.  1 
<5ome  now  to  page  4  of  this  indictment,  and  I  will  ask  your  honor's  par 
ticular  attention  to  what  I  shall  read  : 

And  the  graud  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oath  aforesaid,  do  further  pre»t-Tit  that 
then  and  there,  to  wit,  on  the  said  23d  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thou- 
sand ei^ht  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  at  the  counf.y  and  District  aforesaid,  and  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  court,  one  ThoiUcis  J.  Brady  was  the  lawfuUy  appoiutt-K 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  of  Aulerica,  and  was  theti 
and  there  engaged  in  performing  the  duties  of  the  said  office  of  Second  Assistant  Po^t- 
master-General.  And  that  one  William  H.  Turner  was  then  and  there  a  clerk  of  tbr 
said  fourth  class  in  the  said  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  siihI  w.m^ 
then  and  there  employed  and  engaged  in  performing  the  duties  of  his  said  ofticr  oi 
clerk  in  the  said  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General;  and  in  obedience 
to  the  regulations  prescrihed  hy  the  Postmanter- General  it  then  and  there  became  antl 
was  the  duty  of  him,  the  said  William  H.  Turner,,  as  such  clerk  as  afcresaid,  aiuougsr 
other  things  to  attend  to  the  said  husiness  in  the  said  contract  division  of  the  sai<l 
office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postma>rer- General,  relating  to  the  mail  service  au<l 
carryii  g  and  transporting  the  mails  of  the  United  States  on  and  over  the  several  i>ost- 
routes  in  the  States  of  California,  Colorado,  Oregon,  and  Nebraska,  and  Arizona  Terri- 
tory, Dakota  Territory,  and  Utah  Territory,  and  to  mark  and  indorse  uimju  all  pa]»erfi 
relating  to  contracts,  allowances,  and  the  said  post-routes  in  the  said  States  aiid  Terri- 
tories the  true  date  when  such  paper  was  filed  in  the  said  office  of  the  said  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Your  honor  will  observe  that  it  was  his  duty  to  indorse  the  date  of 
the  filing  upon  all  these  contracts,  allowances,  &c.,  that  appertained  to 
this  geograi)hical  division. 

And  whenever  petitions,  applications,  letters,  oaths,  depositions,  statements,  and 
papers  were  received  and  filed  in  the  said  office  relating  and  pertaining  to  carrying 
and  transporting  the  said  mails  on  and  over  the  baid  x>ost-rontes  in  the  said  States  and 
Territories,  to  mark  and  iudorse  upon  such  petitions,  applications,  letters,  oaths,  ilepo- 
sitions,  statements,  and  papers  the  true  date  when  each  was  received  and  filed;  and 
to  wrap  and  inclose  every  such  petition,  application,  letter,  oath,  deposition,  state- 
ment, and  paper  in  an  envelope  and  cover,  commonly  called  a  jacket;  and  to  write 
and  indorse  upon  the  outside  of  every  such  envelope,  cover,  and  jacket  the  true  name, 
kind,  and  character  of  the  paper  so  inclos«  d,  with  a  true,  hrief  statement  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  nature,  subject-matter,  and  contents  of  evei'y  such  paper  so  inclosed  as 
aforesaid ;  and  to  arrange  in  proper  and  regular  order,  in  separate  packages  and  bun- 
«dles,  the  papers  received  and  filed  in  the  said  office  relating  and  pertaining  to  each  of 
the  said  post-routes,  in  the  said  States  and  Territories  as  aforesaid ;  And  to  receive, 
read,  write,  and  prepare  answers  to  the  letters  and  commanications  relating  to  the 
said  post-ront«s  m  the  said  States  and  Territories;  and  to  write  and  prepare  orders 
for  allowances  to  be  made  to,  and  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  pay  of  contractors 
engaged  and  employed  in  carrying  and  transporting  the  said  mails  on  and  over  the 
said  post-routes  m  the  said  States  and  Territories  as  aforesaid. 

The  indictment  then  proceeds  to  set  out  seriatim  these  nineteen  sev- 
eral contracts.  Tliey  are  set  out  with  particularity,  giving  the  terniiui 
and  the  intermediate  stations  of  the  routes,  the  name  of  the  contractor, 
and  the  pay  and  all  the  material  indicia.  It  then  sets  out  the  conspir- 
acy; that  on  the  23d  of  May,  all  these  parties,  except  Turner  and 
Brady,  were  mutually  interested  in  these  routes.  Then,  on  the  fifteenth 
page,  it  states  that  Dorsey,  Peck,  Vaile,  Eerdell,  and  Miner  had  their 
part  in  the  conspiracy.  They  were  to  get  up  false  petitions  and  false 
aflidavits;  to  write  false  letters,  and  to  procure  false  recommendatioDS 
and  file  them  in  the  office.  That  was  their  part  of  it.  Now,  further,  it 
sta^tes  on  the  sixteenth  page : 

And  by  means  of  the  said  William  H.  Turner,  then  and  there  falsely  and  fraudn- 
lently  to  mark,  write,  and  indorse  upon  the  said  fraudulent  letters  and  communications 
and  false  and  fraudulent  petitions  and  applications,  false  and  untrue  dates,  as  and  for 
the  true  dates  of  the  tiling  of  the  said  letters,  communications,  petitions,  and  applicii* 
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"tioiis  in  the  said  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  as  aforesaid:  and 

l»y  means  of  the  said  William  H.  Tiihht,  then  and  there  to  wrap  and  inclose  letters, 

<*<> ai ni  11  ni cations,   petitions,  and  app]icati<»ns  received  and  filed  in  the  said  office  of 

t  he  Second  Assistant  Postmaster -General  relating  and  pertaining  to  carrying  and  trans- 

l»«>rting  the  said  mails  on  and  over  tlie  said  post-routes  in  envelo^)es,  coven*,  and 

Jackets,  a«  aforesaid,  and  to  write  and  indorse  npon  the  outside  ot  such  envelope, 

Vover,  and  jacket  false  and  untrue  brief  statement*  and  descriptions  of  the  subject- 

iiiatter  and  contents  of  such  papers  so  to  be  inclosed  as  aforesaid,  and  to  write  and  in- 

ilorne  upon  the  outside  of  such  envelopes,  covers,  and  jackets,  false  and  untrue  brief 

statements  that  the  said  letters,  communications,  and  apnlicatious  so  to  be  inclosed 

as  aforesaid,  were  then  and  there  in  fa^'or  of  and  requests  tor  increased  and  additional 

5*t»rvice  and  increase  of  expedition  of  the  said  mails  on  and  over  said  post -routes  as 

aforesaid. 

Your  honor  will  remember  the  attempt  of  the  Government  to  bUBtain 
these  allegations  of  the  indictment  by  evidence. 

And  by  means  of  the  said  William  H.  Turner  then  and  there  fraudulently  to  write 
and  prepare  fraudulently  written  orders  for  allowances  to  be  made  to  the  said  John 
W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck  as  such  contractors  for  carrying  and 
transporting  said  mails  on  and  over  the  said  post-routes,  the  said  fraudulently  writ- 
ten orders  then  and  there  to  be  approved,  made,  and  signed  by  the  said  Thomas  J. 
Krady  and  to  be  filed  in  the  said  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
among  the  papers  relating  and  pertaining  to  each  of  the  said  post-routes  and  to  becer- 
titied  to  the  said  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  as  aforesaid. 

Then  he  proceeds  on  the  twenty-third  page  to  further  set  out  the 
uieans : 

And  by  means  of  the  said  false  and  fraudulent  petitions  and  applications  for  addi- 
tional service  and  increase  of  expedition  on  and  over  the  said  post-routes  so  to  be  made, 
«*igne<l,  and  filed  in  said  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  as  afoivsaid, 
aiid  the  said  fraudulent  and  false  oaths  and  statements  of  the  number  of  men  and  ani- 
mals necessary  and  required  to  carry  the  said  mails  on  and  over  the  said  post-routes 
with  increased  speed  and  by  a  schedule  of  a  less  number  of  hours  so  to  be  made,  signed, 
and  filed  in  the  said  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Greneral  as  aforesaid, 
and  the  said  false  and  untrue  dates  so  to  be  marked  upon  the  said  petitions  and  pa- 
pers aforesaid  and  the  said  false  and  nntrue  brief  statements  and  descriptions  of  the 
contents  and  subject-matter  of  the  said  napers  to  be  inclosed  in 'the  said  envelopes, 
covers,  and  jackets,  and  so  to  be  indorsed  and  written  upon  the  outside  of  the  said  en- 
velopes, covers,  and  jackets  as  aforesaid,  thereby  fraudulently  to  deceive  the  said  Post- 
niastec-General  as  such  head  of  the  Post- Office  Department  and  superintendent  of  the 
bnsiness  of  the  said  Post-Office  Department  as  aforesaid. 

Now,  I  submit  to  your  honor  that  part  of  this  scheme,  as  it  is  claimed 
by  the  Government,  was  an  imposition  upon  the  Postmaster-General, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  department.    The  Postmaster-General  is  by  law 
charged  with  these  duties,  and  in  fact  these  orders  are  all  made  in  form  by 
bim,  and  he  is  responsible  for  them.     But  the  Government  did  not  claim, 
or  did  not  propose  to  claim,  that  the  Postmaster-General  himself  was  in 
any  way  criminally  responsiole  for  these  oniers,  but  that  by  a  scheme 
devised  by  these  conspirators  he  was  made  to  believe  that  the  facts  were 
other  than  they  really  were  by  the  false  manipulation  of  papers  which 
had  been  falsely  filed  in  the  office.    Now,  then,  your  honor,  to  Mr.  Tur- 
ner by  this  indictment  is  attributed  this  branch  of  the  scheme,  and  solely 
to  him,  the  imposition  upon  the  Postmaster-General  of  false  statements 
and  false  jackets  and  false  representations  of  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
as  appears  in  the  papers,  and  as  to  which  the  Postmaster-General  should 
and  ought  to  have  been  ftiirlj'  and  honestly  atlvised.    Now,  I  say,  your 
honor,  that  this  indictment  attributes  this  part  of  the  device  to  Mr. 
Turner,  and  it  is  incomplete  without  this  part.    If  you  drop  out  of  it 
the  part  that  Turner  was  to  perform  the  scheme  itself  must  collapse, 
because,  without  the  deception  of  the  Po8tniastcr-Gener«al,  witliout  this 
imposition  upon  him  by  these  false  papers,  and  false  Jackets,  and  false 
statements  and  entries  upon  them,  he  is  responsible.    The  implication  of 
law  is  that  he  is  responsible  for  his  own  act ;  for  of  course  in  form  the 
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orders  are  all  made  by  hiin.  Aceordiiifj  to  the  theory  of  the  Goveru- 
meut  he  is  procured  to  make  these  orders  iuiioceutly,  because  lie  i^ 
imposed  upon  by  the  deceit  and  fraud  of  one  of  his  subordinates,  to- 
wit,  Mr.  Turner.  Now,  J  say,  your  honor,  that  this  is  not  an  immate- 
rial part  of  the  scheme  at  all,  but  it  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  ir, 
and  without  it  the  scheme  itself  goes  to  pieces.  I  do  not  say,  your 
honor,  but  that  an  indictment  might  have  been  constructed  so  as  to 
leave  Mr.  Turner  out  and  prepare  the  scheme  in  some  other  way.  It 
might  have  set  out  that  Brady  himself  deceived  and  imposed  ui)od  the 
Postmaster-General  by  representations  that  he  made  to  him,  or  by  the 
confidence  that  he  had  inspired  in  himself  and  abused  as  against  his 
superior  officer.  I  sui)pose  a  scheme  might  have  been  constructed  so  s 
to  bring  these  other  parties  all  into  the  relations  of  conspirators,  and  to 
have  left  Turner  out.  But  we  are  not  dealing  with  what  might  have  been. 
We  are  dealing  today  with  what  is,  and  we  are  dealing, too,  with  what 
is  the  most  partiqiiilar  and  precise  of  all  pleadings  known  to  the  law — a 
criminal  indictment.  I  have  had  the  idea  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
your  honor  that  it  was  not  necessary  in  this  kind  of  indictment  to  set  out 
particularly  and  specifically  the  means  by  which  the  conspiracy  was  to 
be  accomplished.  I  have  understood  your  honor  at  several  points  in 
the  discussion  at  bar  during  the  progress  of  the  case  to  intimate  the 
opinion  that  the  conspiracy  itself  was  the  gravamen  of  the  offense,  and 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  set  out,  perha[>s  in  the  language  of  the 
statute,  that  A  B,  C  D,  and  E  F  conspired  to  defraud  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  misapprehended  your  honor  or  not,  but  I  have 
the  idea  that  that  is  the  view  of  the  law  entertained  by  your  honor. 

The  Court.  Without  going  into  that  question  at  all  at  the  present 
time,  are  you  not  premature  in  raising  this  point?  Tliere  has  been  no 
nolle  proH.  yet  entered  as  to  Turner,  and  the  jury  have  found  no  verdict 
as  to  him.     He  is  still  on  trial. 

Mr.  IIenkle,  Mr,  Merrick  discharged  him  from  the  case,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  No. 

Mr.  Henkle.  He  said  what  is  the  equivalent,  your  honor,  as  I  under- 
stand ;  that  is,  that  he  would  ask  the  jury  to  return  no  verdict  against 
Mr.  Turner. 

The  Court.  A  verdict  is  Mr.  Turner's  right.  He  has  been  indicted 
and  put  upon  his  trial,  and  he  is  entitled  to  have  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
in  his  case.  But  that  verdict  has  not  yet  been  rendered.  He  is  still  on 
trial,  and  for  aught  that  the  court  can  know  now  judicially  the  jury  may 
find  him  guilty. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Well,  your  honor,  I  want  to  discuss  the  question  a  little 
with  reference  to  the  rulings  of  the  court 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Would  not  the  proper  time  and  proi>er 
place  for  that  point  be  on  amotion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  in  case  it 
should  become  necessary  f  Suppose  the  jury  should  acquit  Turner  and 
find  the  others  guilty.  Then  your  point  would  be  exactly  in  time  and 
place. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor,  my  object  now  is  to  persuade  the  court  to 
instruct  the  jury  that  if  they  find  that  Turner  is  not  guilty  they  must 
find  the  others  are  not  guilty  also.  That  is  the  object  of  my  addressin<r 
the  court  this  morning  upon  this  question.  My  argument  is  addressed 
to  the  court  exclusively,  and  not  to  the  jury,  and  it  is  for  the  jnirpose  of 
presenting  my  views  of  law  with  regard  to  the  matter  that  I  now  address 
the  court. 

The  Court.  Then  Turner  is  no  more  than  any  other  of  the  defend- 
ants.   Your  instructions  cover  the  whole  ground ;  that  is,  that  if  the 
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jury  should  find  any  one  of  the  defendants  not  guilty  they  are  bound  to 
Und  them  all  not  guilty. 

Mr.  IlENKLE.  Not  exactly  that,  your  honor;  any  one  of  the  defend- 
ants whose  presence  in  the  indictment  is  essential  to  the  scheme  of  it. 
I  have  been  trying  to  satisfy  the  court  that  Mr.  Turner  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  scheme  of  the  indictment,  and  that  without  him  the  indict- 
ment cannot  be  sustained  against  any  of  the  defendants.  It  is  with 
tliat  view  that  I  am  now  addressing  your  honor. 

I  now  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth 
against  Shedd,  in  7  Gushing,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  court  be- 
fore, for  the  purpose  of  showing  in  an  indictment,  of  this  kind  of  con- 
spiracy what  are  the  necessary  allegations  and  what  kind  of  allegations 
become  necessarily  descriptive  of  the  offense.    I  read  from  page  oil: 

The  defendants  were  convicted  in  tbe  court  of  common  pleas  for  the  connty  of 
Harapdeu,  upon  an  indictment  which  alleged  that  William  C.  Shedd  and  Sarah 
Clongh,  wife  of  one  Leonard  N.  Clough,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1H51,  "at  Chicopee,  in 
the  county  aforesaid,  being  evil-disposed  persons,  and  wickedly  devising  and  intend- 
ing, not  only  to  deprive  one  Joel  Church  of  his  good  name,  fame,  credit,  and  reputa- 
tion, but  also  to  defraud  and  prejudice  the  said  Joel  Church,  then  and  there,  with 
force  and  arms,  did  amongst  themselves  conspire,  combine,  confederate,  and  agree 
together  to  cheat  and  defraud  the  said  Joel  Church  of  divers  large  sums  of  money ; " 
and  the  Indictment  proceeded  to  set  forth  the  doing  of  certain  overt  acts  by  the  de- 
fendants in  pursuance  of  this  conspiracy. 

There  was  the  general  allegation  of  the  conspiracy  to  defraud  Church 
of  divers  large  sums  of  money  and  the  overt  acts  set  out.  Shedd  was 
convicted,  and  afterwards  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment.  Says  Dewey, 
judge,  in  the  supreme  court: 

The  gist  of  the  offense  in  a  charge  of  conspiracy  being  the  act  of  conspiring  together, 
and  not  the  acts  subsequently  done  in  pursuance  thereof,  the  consequence  has  been 
the  introduction  of  certain  forms  of  charging  this  offense,  doubtful  in  their  character, 
and  as  to  which  there  has  not  been  tin  entire  uniformity  of  decisions.  Under  the  idea 
that  the  conspiracy  is  alone  the  substantial  crime  charged  the  x^nictice  had  become 
somewhat  common  to  charge  the  offense  in  the  most  geneial  terms  as  that  of  a  con- 
flniracy  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  others,  overlooking  the  distinction,  whether 
the  object  of  the  conspiracy  was  a  criminal  object,  or  thf  criminality  consisted  in  ac- 
couiphshing  an  object,  not  in  itself  a  crime,  by  criminal  means. 

I  ought  to  have  said,  perhaps,  preliminary  to  the  reading  of  these 
authorities,  that  of  course  these  things  that  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
spired to  be  done  are  in  themselves,  as  your  honor  has  rei)eatedly  said, 
innocent,  and  they  only  become  criminal  because  of  the  criminal  means 
by  which  they  are  to  be  accomplished ;  as  for  instance,  it  was  innocent 
to  tile  petitions  and  to  procure  petitions  for  expedition  and  increase. 
It  was  innocent  to  make  indorsements  upon  the  jackets.  It  was  inno- 
cent for  Brady  to  prepare  the  orders  and  to  have  them  signe<l. 

The  recent  decisions  in  this  commonwealth  have,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  settled 
what  was  before  a  matter  of  doubt,  and,  so  far  as  the  principles  of  those  decisions  cice 
applicable  to  this  case,  they  must  govern  it.     1.  It  is  well  settled  that  a  general  alle- 
gation, that  two  or  more  persons  coi.spired  to  elft'ct  an  object  criminal  iu  itself,  as  to 
commit  a  misdemeanor  or  felony  is  quite  sufticient,  although  the  indictment  omits  all 
charges  of  the  particular  means  to  be  used.    2.  It  is  equally  well  settled  that  a  gen- 
eral charge  of  a  conspiracy  to  effect  an  object  not  criminal,  is  not  sufficient.    The  charge 
of  such  a  conspiracy  is  to  be  accompanied  with  the  further  statement  ot  the  means 
the  conspirators  concerted  and  agreed  to  use  to  ettect  the  object ;  and  those  means 
must  appear  to  be  criminal.    3.  The  charge  of  a  conspiracy  to  cheat  and  defraud  A,  does 
not,  ex  ri  termini^  import  a  criminal  object.     Cheating  and  defrauding  are  ambiguous 
terms,  and  as  well  applicable  to  civil  contracts  as  to  injuries  iuliicted  wholly    by 
breach  of  criminal  law.     A  man  may  cheat  and  defraud  another  in  the  sale  of  articles 
of  merchandise,  and  yet  the  case  be  one  of  civil  wrong  merely. 

The  conrt  goes  on  to  argue  and  maintain  that  l>eeause  cheating  and 
di'lViintliiig  another  is  not  necessarily  a  crime,  that,  therefore,  if  aeon- 
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spiracy  is  devised  to  cheat  or  defraud  one  the  indictment  must  set  out 
particularly  and  specifically  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  accom- 
l)lished. 

I  now  call  your  honor's  attention  to  the  case  of  Hartman  against  the 
Commonwealth,  in  5  Pennsylvania  State  Reports,  page  60.  The  opin- 
ion ia  by  that  most  distinguished  and  learned  judge,  Gibson.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  court  from  which  I  propose  to  read  is  on  pages  65  and  GO  : 

The  indictment  in  this  case  contains  five  counts,  the  first  and  fonrth  of  which  are  a» 
follows : 

1.  The  ^and  inquest,  &,c.,  do  present,  that  John  H.  Hartmann,  late  of  said  comity, 
yeoman,  Granville  Hartmann,  late  of  said  county,  yeoman,  William  C.  Harris,  late 
of  said  county,  yeoman,  together  with  divers  others,  whose  names  to  the  inquc-st 
aforesaid  a>re  unknown,  being  evil-disposed  persons,  and  wickedly  devising,  an<i  in- 
tending to  defraud  and  prejudice  certain  persons  hereinafter  mentioned,  on  the  1st 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  l'^46,  at  the  city  and  county  aforesaid,  and  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court,  with  force  and  arms,  did,  among  themselves,  conspire,  com- 
bine, confederate,  and  agree  together,  falsely  and  fraudulently  to  cheat  and  defraud 
Aaron  Arnold  and  James  Si.  Constable,  partners  in  trade.under  the  name  of  A.  Arnold 
&  Company,  and  divers  other  persons,  then  and  there  being  the  creditors  of  John  M. 
Little  and  the  said  John  M.  Hartmann,  trading  under  the  name  of  Little  JSc  Hart- 
mann, the  said  other  persons  being  by  name  to  the  said  inquest  unknown,  by  remov- 
ing and  secreting  divers  goods  and  merchandises,  then  and  there  belonging  to  the 
said  firm  of  Little  &  Hartmann,  of  great  value,  to  wit,  of  the  value  of  $5,000,  the 
description,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the  said  goods  and  merchandises  being  as  yet 
unknown  to  the  saicl  inquest,  and  thereby  preventing  them  from  being  made  liable 
for  the  payment  of  the  debts  due  by  the  said  firm  of  Little  &  Hartmann  to  the  said 
Aaron  Arnold  and  James  M.  Constable,  partners  in  trade,  under  the  name  of  A.  Ar- 
nold &  Company,  and  the  said  other  creditors  of  the  said  firm  of  Little  &  Hartman d, 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  said  Aaron  Arnold  and  James  M.  Constable,  partners  in 
trade,  under  the  name  of  A.  Arnold  &  Conjpany,  and  the  said  other  creditors,  to  the 
evil  example  of  others,  in  the  like  case  ofiending,and  against  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Then  it  is  varied  somewhat  in  the  other  counts.    Judge  Gibson  says : 

There  is  one  vice  in  this  indictment  which  runs  through  every  part  of  it.  The  con- 
spiracy as  charged  is  not  to  do  an  act  illegal  in  itself  or  by  combination  of  numbers 
and  means  in  the  execution  of  it,  but  to  do  an  act  thought  to  be  specifically  prohibited 
by  statute.  It  is  certainly  not  criminal  by  the  common  law  to  obtain  a  false  credit  by 
any  other  means  than  Ihe  use  of  a  false  token,  or  to  secrete  a  debtor's  proj>erty  with  a 
design  to  keej)  it  from  his  creditors.  But  such  acts  are  penal  by  the  statute  to  abolish 
imprisonment  for  debt.  Now,  to  constitute  a  conspiracy  the  purpose  to  be  eft'ected  by 
it  must  be  unlawful  either  in  respect  of  its  nature  or  in  respect  ot  the  means  to  be  em"- 
j)loyed  for  its  accomplishment;  and  the  intended  act,  where  it  has  not  a  common-law 
name  to  import  its  nature,  must,  in  order  to  show  its  illegality  be  set  forth  in  an  in- 
dictment of  conspiracy  with  as  much  certainty  as  would  be  necessary  in  an  indictuieut 
for  the  perpetration  of  it ;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  shown  to  be  criminal  nor  wonld 
the  confederates  be  shown  to  be  guilty.  The  English  courts  are  beginning  to  regret 
that  laxity  of  description  that  has  been  tolerated  in  these  indictments  of  conspiraoy ; 
and  policy  requires  tbat  the  judges  here  as  well  as  there  should  begin  to  retrace  their 
steps. 

The  old  English  doctrine  was  as  I  have  intimated  I  thought  per- 
haps the  court  entertained — that  it  was  sufficient  to  set  out  the  con- 
spiracy without  setting  out  the  deed. 

The  Court.  No.  AYhere  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  is  to  commit  ca 
crime,  that  is  enough. 

Mr.  Henkle.  But  where  it  is  to  do  a  thing  which  is  not  criminal  in 
itself,  the  ciiminal  agencies  must  be  set  out  and  with  the  same  particu- 
larity that  they  would  be  in  an  indictment  for  doing  those  things  them- 
selves. 

The  counts  before  ns  are  so  uncertain  and  bald  in  circumstances,  as  to  have  shed 
scarce  a  ray  of  light  on  the  charge  which  the  defendants  were  required  to  meet. 

Til  en  he  goes  on: 

Now  tlionj^b  it  niaj'  not  be  ne'.-essary  in  an  iiidictiiient  for  co'^spiracy  so  minutely  tO" 
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4l«"Hcribe  the  unlawful  act  when  it  has  a  specific  name  which  indicates  its  criminality, 
vi'^t.  'where  the  conspiracy  has  been  to  do  an  act  prohibited  by  statute,  the  object 
•\v-liicli  naakea  it  unlawful  can  be  described  only  by  its  particular  features;  and  with- 
out doing  so  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  confederates  had  an  unlawful  purpose. 

^8  in  this  case  the  statute  makes  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Gov- 
ern tneiit  of  the  United  States  by  any  means  unlawful  and  punishable, 
f>o  upon  the  authority  of  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  set  out  with  the 
same  particularity  of  description  these  criminal  means  or  these  fraudu- 
lent means,  that  were  to  be  resorted  to  to  defraud  the  United  States  as 
it  would  be  if  they  were  indicted  for  doing  the  act  itself. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  form  of  a  criminal  purpose  nieditat«d,  but  not  put  in  act, 
<-sin  seldom  be  described,  but  it  can  be  as  readily  laid  as  proved.    Precision  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  offense  is  of  the  last  importance  to  the  innocent,  for  it  is  that  which 
I u arks  the  limits  of  the  accusation  and  hxes  the  proof  of  it.     It  is  the  only  hold  he 
Ik  ad  on  the  jurors,  judges  as  they  are  of  the  fact  and  the  law,  or  on  an  insubordinate 
judf^e,   who,  confiding  in  his  superior  wisdom,  refuses  to  conform  to  any  general 
:«tandard  of  decision,  when  his  judgment  cannot  be  reached  by  a  writ  of  error,  and 
whose  example,  if  followed,  would  introduce  into  the  subordinate  courts  as  many 
systems  of  criminal  jurisprudence  as  there  are  judicial  districts  in  the  State;  so  that 
au  act  might  be  criminal  or  innocent,  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was 
done.     The  evils  of  such  a  state  of  uncertainty,  anarchy,  and  confusion  must  be  obvious 
to  every  one. 

I  now  desire  to  show  your  honor  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  repudiated  the  old  English  doctrine  and  have  accepted  and  adopted 
the  doctrine  as  laid  down  by  Judge  Gibson.  I  cite  to  your  honor  the 
case  of  the  United  States  against  Cook,  in  17  Wallace,  and  I  will  read 
your  honor  from  page  174.  This  was  not  an  indictment  for  conspiracy, 
but  for  embezzling ;  but  states  how  the  offense  must  be  described  in 
the  indictment.    Says  Mr.  Justice  Clifford : 

With  rare  exceptions,  offenses  consist  of  more  than  one  ingredient,  and  in  some 
cases,  of  many,  aud  the  rule  is  universal  that  every  ingredient  of  which  the  offense  is 
composed  must  be  accurately  and  clearly  alleged  in  the  indictment,  or  the  indictment 
will  be  bad  and  mB,y  be  quashed  on  motion,  or  the  judgment  may  be  arrested  or  be 
reversed  on  error. 

I  call  your  honor's  attention  to  the  case  of  United  States  against 
Crnikshank  and  others,  in  2  Otto. 

The  CouKT.  We  have  had  that  case. 

Mr.  He:nkle.  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  in  the  preliminary  hearing.  This, 
your  honor  will  remember,  was  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  upon  the 
statute,  as  is  this : 

The  statute  provides  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  conspire  "to  injure,  oppress, 
threaten,  or  intimidate  any  citizen  with  intent  to  prevent  or  hiuder  his  free  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privilege  granted  or  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States."  These  counts  in  the  indictment  charge,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  intent  in  this  case  was  to  hinder  aud  preveut  these  citizens  in  the 
fri*e  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  "every,  each,  all,  and  singular,"  the  rights  granted 
them  by  the  Constitution,  &c.  There  is  no  specification  of  any  particular  right. 
Tlie  language  is  broad  enough  to  cover  all. 

In  criminal  cases,  prosecuted  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  accused  has 
the  costitutional  right  "to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation." 
(Amend,  vi.)  In  United  States  r«.  Mills,  7  Pet.,  112,  this  was  construed  to  mean  that 
indictment  must  set  forth  the  offense  "  with  clearness  and  all  necessary  certainty, 
to  Hpprise  the  accused  of.  the  crime  with  which  he  stands  charged;"  and  in 
United  States  r«.  Cook,  17  Wall.,  174,  that  "every  ingredient  of  which  the  offense  is 
coui)HiSHd  must  be  accurately  and  clearly  alleged."  It  is  an  elementary  principle  of 
criminal  pleading  that  where  the  definition  of  an  offense,  whether  it  be  at  common 
law  or  by  statute,  "  includes  generic  terms,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  indictment 
Kball  charge  the  offense  in  the  same  generic  terms  as  in  the  definition  ;  but  it  must 
Ht ate  the  species,  it  must  descend  to  ])articulars.  (1  Arch.  Cr.  Pr.  and  PI.,  291.)  The 
uliject  of  the  indictment  is,  first,  to  furnish  the  accused  with  such  a  description  of  the 
cliar(;e  against  him  as  will  enable  him  to  make  his  defense,  and  avail  himself  of  his 
coiivictinu  or  acquittal  for  protcctiou  against  a  further  prosecution  for  the  same  cause ; 
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and.  Bocond,  to  inform  the  court  of  the  facts  alleged,  so  tliar  it  may  decide  \^bether 
tlu-y  ate  snfiicieut  in  law  to  support  a  eonvictiou,  if  one  nhonld  be  liad.  For  this  facts 
ari'to  be  stated,  not  couclnsions  of  law  alone.  A  crime  is  made  up  of  acts  and  ixiteot  ; 
and  these  must  be  set  forth  iu  the  indictment  with  reasonable  particularity  o£  time, 
p'ace,  and  circumstances. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  court  now  to  the  case  of  the  United  States 
ajrainst  Walsh — this  is  Thomas  Walsh — in  5  Dillon,  58.  This  was  a 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  contractors  and  officers  of  the  United  State;^ 
to  defraud  the  Government : 

Dillon,  J.  We  have  examined  all  the  cases  cited  iu  the  arguments  of  the  respective 
connsel  and  many  others,  and  we  have  considered  the  propositions  they  have  advaoced. 
and  now  proceed  to  announce,  with  much  elaboration,  the  conclusions  we  have 
reached. 

At  common  law  the  offense  of  conspiracy  was  complete  whenever  the  unlawful  eou 
cert  and  agreement  was  entered  into  and  concluded,  although  nothing  was  done  iu 
pursuance  thereto,  or  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  gist  of  the  offense  was  the  unla\%'fnl 
agreement.  The  offense  of  conspiracy  at  common  law  being  complete  without  au 
overt  act;  it  was  one  of  the  few  cases'  iu  which  the  law  undertook  to  punish  crimi- 
nally an  uuexecuted  intent  or  purpose  to  commit  a  crime.  But  such  is  the  sett  lea 
doctrine  of  the  common  law,  and  hence,  in  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  at  commou 
law.  it  is  not  necessary  to  allege  any  overt  act,  or  to  prove  it,  if  it  is  alleged. 

It  is  a  settled  doctrine  in  oui*  jurisprudence  that  there  are  no  common-law  offeuBeA 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States.     Au  act  or  an  omission,  to  be  criminally 
punibhed  in  the  Federal  courts,  must  be  declared  to  be  au  offense  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress.   It  follows  that  the  act  of  Congress  must  constitute  the  sole  basis  of  the  offence 
of  conspiracy,  and  the  section  (Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  5440)  on  which  this  indictment  is 
founded,  changes  in  material  respects  the  offense  of  conspiracy  as  it  existed  at  com- 
mon law.     This  section  not  only  makes  the  unlawful  agreement  to  do  the  prohibited 
act  essential  to  a  complete  offense,  but  also  ^'that  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  such 
conspiracy  shall  do  some. act  to  effect  the  object  thereof."    These  considerations  are 
important  in  determining  the  weight  due  to  the  English  cases  on  the  subject  of  the 
particularity  and  certainty  necessary  in*  indictments  for  conspiracy.     The  English 
courts  have  sustained  indictments  for  conspiracy  which  were  framed  in  the  most  gen- 
eral manner,  and  without  aHeging  any  overt  acts.     (Rex  r^.  Gill,  "Z  Barn.  &  Aid.,  ^04.) 
This  laxity  and  departure  from  principle  have  been  regretted  in  the  more  recent  cases 
in  that  country,  and  have  been  sougnt  to  be  remedie<l  by  giving  to  the  defendant, 
where  the  count  is  general  and  the  charge  indetinite,  the  right  to  call  for  a  ''bill  of 
particulars."    Examples  of  this  may  be  found  in  Regina  vs.  Stapylton,  2  Cox  Crim. 
Cases,  69 ;  Rex  vs.  Hamilton,  7  Carr.  &  P.,  44H,  and  some  other  cases.     We  have  no  such 
anomalous  practice  in  this  country,  and  the  settled  doctrine  of  the  American  court-s  is, 
th?it  an  indictment  for  conspiracy,  like  all  other  indictments,  ''must  inlbrm  the  de- 
feudant  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation." 

''Every  ingredient  of  which  the  offense  is  composed  must  be  accurately  and  clearly 
alleged"  (United  States  r«.  Cook,  17  Wall.,  174);  and  in  the  recent  case  of  the  I'niteil 
States  V8.  Cruikshank  (2  Otto.  54'i,  557),  these  principles  were  applied  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  to  the  case  of  an  indictment  for  conspiracy.  The 
judgment  of  the  court  in  the  case  last  cited  was  that  the  indictment  was  bad  for 
vftgueness  and  generality,  and  because  it  lacked  the  certainty  and  precision  requirecl 
by  the  established  rules  for  criminal  pleading. 

I  cite  these  authorities,  your  honor,  and  I  will  not  trouble  the  court 
to  read  any  more  for  the  piu'pose  of  showing  that  under  this  act  of  the 
United  States  upon  which  this  indictment  is  framed  the 'Government  is 
required  to  set  out  with  particularity  the  means  by  which  the  conspir- 
acy is  to  be  accomplished,  and  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  su])plement  the 
cliarge  in  the  indictment  to  set  them  out  particnlarly  and  specifically  in 
that  part  of  the  indictment  charging  the  overt  act.  The  part  of  the 
indictment  in  which  the  conspiracy  is  set  out  muSt  itself  contain  a  par- 
ticular and  accurate  description  of  the  criminal  means  that  were  in- 
tended to  be  employed  by  the  conspirators  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  that  those  means  muist  be  set  out  with  the  same  par- 
ticularity and  nicety  of  description  that  would  be  required  if  the  indict- 
ment were  framed  for  doing  the  thing  itself,  instead  of  the  conspiracy. 
Now,  as  I  said,  I  am  not  proposing  to  critirise  this  indi(!tment  lit  this 
time  ;  for  the  pleader  seem**  to  have  liad  tliis  in  view,  an^l  has  attem[>ted 
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to   set  it  out,  although  not  with  the  ninety  and  ])articularity  required. 
lie  has  not  described  the  false  i)etitions  or  the  false  affidavits  in  the 
l>ody  of  tJie  count  which  charges  tlie  conspiracy ;  but  generally  that 
there  were  to  be  false  affidavits,  false  petitions,  and  false  jackets  and 
false  statements;  I  think  it  is  not  sufficiently  minute  and  particular  in 
the  description  of  these,  but  I  will  not  stop  now  to  criticise  the  indict- 
ment in  that  particular.    If  it  should  become  necessary  we  might  take 
advantage  of  it  before  your  honor  in  another  form.    What  I  say  now  is 
that  what  it  is  necessary  to  aver  in  the  indictment  it  is  necessary  to  prove 
upon  the  trial ;  and  I  call  your  lionoi^'s  attention  to  the  case  of  the  Com- 
monwealth against  Dejardin,  12(i  Massachusetts,  46.    Justice  Martin 
«ays,  on  page  44 : 

The  indictraent  in  this  case  avers  that  the  defendant  unlawfully  and  scandalously 
4lifl  print  and  publish  certain  obscene  pictures,  fijrures,  and  descriptions,  to  wit,  pic- 
tures, figures,  and  descriptions  of  naked  girls  manifestly  tending  to  the  corruption  of 
the  morals  of  youth. 

That  is  against  a  statute  of  Massachusetts^. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether  this  indictment  can  be  held  to  be  sufficient 
under  the  statute,  if  it  can  be  there  was  a  fatal  variance  between  ihe  allegation  and 
the  proof.  The  court  admitted  evidence  that  the  defendant  took  photographic  pictures 
of  two  young  girls  naked  down  to  the  waist ;  and  instructed  the  jury  that,  il  they 
found  such  pictures  to  be  obscene  and  indecent,  and  to  have  been  delivered  to  the 
^jirlH,  they  should  convict  the  defendant. 

This  was  erroneous.  The  allegation  that  the  defendant  printed  and  published  nic- 
tnres  and  figures  of  naked  girls  is  not  met  by  proof  that  he  printed  and  published 
pictures  and  tigures  of  girls,  for  the  greater  part  clothed.  Tire  Government,  having 
described  the  pictures,  is  bound  by  the  description,  and  the  defendant  could  not  be 
convicted  upon  x>roof  that  he  printed  and  published  pictures  substantially  different 
from  the  description,  though  the  jury  might  find  such  pictures  to  be  obsceue. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  court  now  to  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth 
against  Livermore,  4  Gray,  18.    Says  Metcalf,  judge : 

The  indictment  in  each  of  these  cases  charges  the  defendant  with  being  a  common 
seller  of  spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquora.  On  the  trial  of  each  the  jury  were  in 
fitructed  that  proof  of  the  defendant  being  a  common  seller  of  liquors,  which  were 
either  spirituous  or  intoxicating,  would  warrant  them  to  find  him  guilty,  and  if  the 
charge  can  be  legally  regarded  as  a  charge  that  the  defendant  was  a  common  seller  of 
spirituous  liquors,  and  also  of  those  intoxicating  liquors  which  are  not  spirituous 
tlieu  the  instruction  was  right.  For  proof  of  his  being  a  common  seller  of  either  would 
show  him  to  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  statute  which  prescribes  a  punishment  for 
beintrsuch  a  seller  of  either.  And  it  is  doubtless  enough  for  a  conviction,  to  prove  so 
much  of  an  indictment  as  shows  that  the  defendant  had  committed  »  substantive  of- 
fense therein  h])ecified,  although  there  be  not  proof  to  the  full  extent  of  the  case  against 
him.  But  we  cannot  regard  the  charge  in  question  as  a  charge  that  the  defendant  was 
a  common  seller  of  both  kinds  of  liquors;  that  is,  of  liquors  that  were  spirituous  and 
intoxicating,  and  also  intoxicating  liquoi's  which  were  not  spirituous. 

The  court  held  that  having  used  the  copulative  conjunction,  and  it 
being  necessary  that  the  proof  should  conform  to  the  allegations  in  the 
indictment,  although  they  proved  one  of  them,  the  defendant  must  be 
acquitted. 

The  Court.  That  part  of  the  indictment  which  charges  the  crime 
which  has  been  committed  must  be  specific  and  the  proof  must  conform 
to  it,  otherwise  there  must  be  an  acquittal.    But  is  that  the  present 
<!a8e  ? 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  maintain,  your  honor;  I 
do  not  know  with  what  success,  but  that  is  my  view  of  it. 

The  Court.  The  difference,  it  appears  to  me,  is  this:  The  part  of 
the  indictment  to  which  you  called  the  attention  of  the  court  a  few  min- 
utes ago  describes  the  general  character  of  the  cons])iracy.  The  object 
of  the  conspiracy  was  to  commit  a  tV.ind  upon  the  ITnited  States  by  the 
«sc  of  certain  means  there  described.     Well,  of  course,  in  describing 
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the  conspiracy,  the  means  to  be  used  are  in  the  future.    The  conspiracy^ 
when  it  was  entered  into,  might  have  been  a  pfeneral  conspiracy  for  tbe 
use  of  criminal  means  ot  a  particular  class.    The  conspiracy,  of  course, 
must  jjrecede  the  use  of  the  means.    It  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of 
things  for  the  conspirator  to  describe  exactly  what  false  petitions,  what 
false  affidavits,  and  what  other  fraudulent  means  are  to  be  used,  because 
those  means  are  not  yet  in  existence.    They  are  in  the  future.    So  that 
the  pleader,  when  he  describes  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy,  necessarily 
must  confine  himself  to  the  facts  as  they  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  cxwi- 
spiracy.    As  none  of  these  false  letters  were  in  existence  at  that  time^ 
and  none  of  these  false  affidavits  were  in  existence  at  that  time,  and 
none  of  these  false  indorsements  had  been  made  at  that  time,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  the  conspiracy  was  formed  with  a  view  that  on  a 
certain  day  a  certain  letter  with  certain  names,  describing  the  letter  or 
the  petition,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out  to  be,  was  used ;  nor  would  it 
have  been  possible  in  describing  the  conspiracy  to  say  that  at  the  time 
of  the  cons])iracy  Mr.  Turner,  the  clerk  in  the  department,  should  make 
certain  indorsements  upon  certain  petitions  and  certain  papers  in  his 
office,  because  those  papers  were  not  then  in  his  office.    The  law  is 
reasonable  in  all  things^  and  no  pleader  can  commit  a  fault  if  he  ad- 
heres to  the  truth  of  the  facts.    Now,  in  describing  a  conspiracy  to  do 
a  future  act,  to  commit  a  fraud,  for  example,  upon  the  Government,  as 
in  the  case  here,  by  means  of  certain  fraudulent  devices  afterwards  to 
be  gotten  up  amongst  the  conspirators,  the  conspirators,  at  the  time 
they  entered  into  ihe  conspiracy,  of  course,  could  not  define  exactly 
what  the  precise  future  acts  would  be  anj^  further  than  that  they  were 
generally  to  be  of  a  certain  description.    Xow,  that  was  the  truth,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  this  charge  at  all,  and  that  was  the  nature  of  the  con- 
spiracy ;  and  as  these  devices  by  which  the  fraud  was  fo  be  carried  out 
were  not  then  before  the  conspirators,  and  were  not  then  in  actual  ex- 
istence, the  conspirators  could  not  have  had  those  deeds  before  them  at 
the  time,  because  they  were  of  the  future  and  not  then  in  existence. 
So  that  the  conspiracy,  when  it  merely  describes  the  general  nature  of 
the  fraudulent  acts  to  be  committed,  deals  in  generalities  necessarily, 
and  the  indictment,  when  it  describes  the  conspiracy,  necessarily  must 
describe  it  according  to  the  fact  at  the  time.    When  you  come  to  de- 
scribe a  past  deed — an  act  that  was  done  in  pursuance  of  the  conspir- 
acy— that  is  a  different  thing.    You  read  a  decision  of  Judge  Gibson- 
He  had  been  chief  justice  of  the  State,  but  at  that  time,  1  believe,  he 
was  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court.    They  changed  the  con- 
stitution in  Pennsylvania  and  abolished  the  old  supreme  court  of  the 
State. 

Mr,  Henkle.  I  think  he  was  chief  justice  at  the  time. 

The  Court.  Perhaps  so.  They  submitted  the  choice  of  judges  under 
the  new  constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  the  former  chief  jus- 
tice, Gibson,  who  had  become  verj-  eminent  before  the  country  ^one  of 
the  most  eminent  judges  that  ever  presided,  was  thrown  out.  He  wa?^ 
a  candidate  for  re-election,  and  was  elected,  but  did  not  become  chief 
justice.  I  think  the  case  in  o  Pennsylvania  Stat^  Reports  was  a  case 
that  was  decided  after  the  formation  of  the  new  constitution,  and  the 
former  chief  justice,  Gibson,  was  not  then  chief  justice.  However  that 
may  be,  that  is  a  side  issue. 

Mr,  Henkle.  [Referring  to  the  report.]  It  says  here  C.  J. — chief 
justice. 

The  Court.  I  was  mistaken,  then.  I  supposed  that  report  was  under 
the  new  constitution  of  the  St;ite.     1  rather  think  it  is  so  yet,  and  that 
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tbere  is  an  error  in  reporting.    But  in  all  cases  the  principle  is  simply 
tbis :  That  where  the  act  which  was  done  in  })ur8uance  of  the  conspiracy 
is  described  in  the  indictment  it  must  be  described  with  accuracy  and 
completeness,  and  if  there  is  a  variance  in  the  proof  it  is  fatal  to  the 
l>rosecution.    But  this  accuracy  is  only  required  when  the  indictment 
»sets  out  a  past  act,  a  deed  done  by  the  conspirators  in  pursuance  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  not  where  the  conspiracy  is  described  with  it«  object  at 
the  time.    In  regard  to  this  particular  point  that  you  are  making  as  to 
Mr.  Turner,  it  is  true  that  the  Government  counsel  has  announced  it« 
purpose  not  to  claim  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  1  presume  that  the  jury  will 
not  iind  him  guilty  in  the  face  of  such  a  request  as  that.    The  Govern- 
ment has  acknowledged  that  it  has  not  made  out  a  case  of  conspiracy 
against  him.    Now,  it  is  claimed  in  your  argument  that  throwing  Turner 
out  of  the  case  the  conspiracy  collapses,  because  he  was  as  essential  to 
the  completeness  of  the  conspiracy  as  a  wheel  to  the  running  of  a  time- 
piece.   But  is  that  true  ?    It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  not  true.    This 

conspiracy  now 

Mr.  Uenkle.  [Interposing.!  Will  your  honor  allow  me  to  interrupt 
you  ?  I  was  not  quite  through.  If  your  honor  is  going  to  announce  an 
opinion  now  I  do  not  want  to  cavil  with  the  court  after  the  decision  is 
made. 

The  Court.  Then  I  will  say  that  I  am  still  open  to  your  argument. 
I  will  complete  what  1  was  going  to  say :  That  the  others  might  have 
conspired  to  have  Turner  do  these  things,  and  that  would  be  a  complete 
conspiracy.  If  that  be  true,  then  Turner  might  be  dropped  out  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  the  others  be  guilty  of  it.  But  1  ask  your  pardon.  I 
supposed  you  had  concluded  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  do  not  want  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  criticism  of  argu- 
ing the  question^after  it  is  decided. 

Mr.  Uenkle.  *In  reply  to  the  statement  of  your  honor's  views  a«  to 
what  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  an  indictment  for  conspiracy,  as  to  the 
means,  it  seems  to  me  this,  your  honor:  That  while  it  is  not  possible,  as 
the  court  has  said,  to  describe  with  accuracy  the  particular  things  that 
are  afterwards  done,  with  the  dates  and  minutia  of  description  as  you 
might  do  in  charging  the  overt  act  after  it  is  an  accomplished  fact,  nev- 
ertheless it  seems  to  me,  your  honor,  that  all  these  authorities  that  I 
have  been  reading  to  the  court  maintain  clearly  and  distinctly  the  doc- 
trine that  you  must  set  out  in  your  indictment  with  particularity  of 
description  the  things  that  the  parties  do  proi)ose  to  do  in  the  accom- 
]>li8hment  of  their  conspirac3\  This  is  not  a  conspiracy  to  commit  a 
common-law  crime;  it  is  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  of  the 
Uuited  States,  and  it  is  criminal  only  when  it  is  made  so  by  the  stat- 
ute. Of  course,  I  need  not  suggest  to  your  honor  that  there  are  no 
common-law  otienses  against  the  United  States  and  that  offenses  are  only 
criminal  when  made  so  by  the  statute.  Now  I  submit  that  all  these 
authorities  maintain  the  proposition  that  where  the  cons]nracy  is  to 
do  a  thing  not  in  itself  criminal  but  where  it  is  made  criminal  by  the 
statute,  or  independently  of  the  statute,  where  the  means,  the  thing 
to  be  done  is  not  criminal,  but  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished are  criminal,  in  those  cases  where  it  was  a  statutory  offense, 
or  where  by  the  common  law  it  is  a  con8])iracy  to  do  a  thing  inno- 
cent in  itself  by  unlawful  means — in  all  those  cases  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  done  must  be  specifically  and  particularly  set  out* 
I  do  not  mean,  your  honor,  to  say  that  the  overt  acts  which  are  done 
afterwards  must  be  sj^ecitically  set  out  in  the  count  charging  the  con- 
spiracy itself;  but  it  is  necessary  to  set  out  ])articularly  and  specilically 
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tbe  means  which  they  intended  to  employ.  I  do  not  say  that  they  in»«t 
8a J'  that  Peck  or  Miner  was  to  make  an  affidavit  on  the  1st  of  July,  1 878, 
as  to  men  and  horses  on  a  certain  route ;  I  do  not  mean  that.  But 
the  complete  scheme  of  the  indictment  and  the  instrumentalities  to  bt^ 
used  must  be  particularly  and^  specifically  set  out  in  the  indictment. 
As  I  said  in  my  opening,  I  am  not  at  this  time  criticising  the  indictment 
itself,  but  I  have  read  these  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  sho^ring^  the 
court  that  the  indictment  must  do  what  it  has  undertaken  to  do — set 
out  the  criminal  means  by  particular  description. 

And  now,  I  say,  if  the  court  please,  when  they  are  so  dovetailed,  con- 
nected, and  interlaced  as  to  form  one  common  purpose  or  one  common 
thing,  that  if  you  take  out  of  it  one  part  of  it  that  is  essential  to  it  the 
whole  of  It  falls  to  pieces.  Now,  I  submit  to  the  court  that  this  indictment 
sets  out  a  purpose  to  impose  upon  and  deceive  the  Postmaster-General 
by  meanSf  as  the  statute  says,  and — using  the  copulative  conjunction, 
not  the  disjunctive  or — ^^and  by  means  of  Turner''  to  make  these  false 
indorsements  upon  the  jackets,  to  write  false  and  untrue  statementson 
these  jackets  for  the  purpose  and  by  these  means  to  impose  upon  and 
deceive  the  Postmaster-General  into  the  making  of  these  orders. 

Now,  I  submit  to  the  court  that  in  the  scheme  of  this  indictment  this 
is  just  as  essential  a  feature  as  any  other  part  of  it.  Your  honor  has 
said  repeatedly  during  the  progress  of  the  trial  that  Brady  is  the  key 
to  the  indictment,  and  I  concede  that  he  is  the  big  key.  But  Turner  is 
also  a  key  to  the  indictment,  and  just  as  necessary  to  the  scheme  of  this 
indictment,  your  honor  will  observe,  as  Brady  himself. 

The  CouET.  I  do  not  see  that. 

Mr.  Henklb.  I  do  not  say,  your  honor,  that  the  indictment  might 
not  have  been  framed  if  my  learned  friend  (Mr.  Ker)  had  not  considered 
Turner  in  the  case,  if  he  had  had  the  light  that  he  no^v  has,  knowing 
that  the  proof  would  not  sustain  that  charge,  he  might  have  con- 
structed his  indictment  so  as  to  make  the  scheme  without  embracing 
Turner.  But  considering  when  he  drafted  the  indictment  that  Turner 
was  a  part  of  the  scheme — that  means  by  which  and  through  which  the 
Postmaster  General  was  to  be  deceived  and  imposed  upon — he  very 
pro])erly  incorporated  it  into  and  made  it  an  essential  part  of  his 
scheme,  and  as  such  it  is  descriptiv^e  and  is  necessary  to  the  integrity 
of  the  system  or  the  scheme ;  and  I  submit  to  your  honor,  that  when  the 
district  attorney  or  the  attorney  representing  the  Government  in  this 
ease  said  to  Turner,  "  Exit,  Turner,"  the  law  said  exeunt  omnes;  and  they 
are  all  gone. 

Before  1  leave  this  part  of  the  case  I  want  to  call  your  honor's  atten- 
tion to  what  your  honor  has  already  said  in  the  case,  at  page  730 : 

The  Court.  I  believe  the  court  has  several  times  given  expression  to  its  views  on 
this  very  question,  or  questions  that  are  so  near  to  it  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable. 
The  last  occasion  was  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday. 

Now,  the  Government  in  this  case  has  undertaken  a  mighty  task.  It  has  combineii 
some  seven  or  eight  defendants  in  one  conspiracy,  and  it  has  charged  that  the  sub- 
ject.s  of  the  conspiracy  were  nineteen  different  contracts  and  subcontracts,  and  it  has 
undertaken  to  make  out  it«  case  against  all  these  defendants  under  this  combination 
of  contracts  and  subcontracts,  and  undercharges  specially  setting  forth  the  overt  acts 
<lone  by  the  conspirators  and  through  the  medium  of  the  Post-OAice  Department  and 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  it  is  a  scheme  of  the  most  comprehensive  character, 
and  one  which  it  is  called  to  establish.     That  is  all. 

Now,  I  concur  entirely  with  what  your  honor  said  at  that  time.  I 
may  have  misapprehended  what  your  honor  meant,  but  your  honor  cer- 
tainly said  just  what  I  am  maintaining — that  this  was  a  comprehensive 
scheme.    Your  honor  said  that  the  Government  had  undertaken  ''a 
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mighty  task;"  it  had  combined  these  seven  or  eight  defendants  on  all 
tbese  nineteen  routes,  contracts,  and  subcontracts,  and  had  undertaken 
to  make  out  this  case  against  all  these  defendants  under  this  combina- 
tion of  contracts  and  subcontracts,  and  under  charges  specifically  set 
forth  in  the  overt  acts. 

T  he  Court,  Well,  we  have  been  three  months  about  it  and  it  has 
been  a  considerable  task.  ' 

Mr.  Henkle.  Wen,  your  honor,  I  do  not  think  that  was  exactly 
what  vour  honor  meant  at  that  time.    I  think  your  honor  meant  that  it 

^  — 

was  a  most  Herculean  undertaking;  that  the  Government  had  under- 
taken to  combine  these  seven  or  eight  defendants,  and  had  put  into  it& 
indictment  these  nineteen  routes,  and  had  set  out  all  these  means  or  in- 
strumentalities connecting  them  with  the  copulative  conjunction  and ; 
that  it  was  a  completed  scheme  in  itself,  and  that  the  Government  had 
undertaken  to  maintain  that  scheme;  and  your  honor  thought  it  was 
*'a  mighty  task.'' 

!Xow,  your  honor,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this:  Usually,  where 
it  is  contemj)lat<  d  tliat  there  may  be  a  failure  of  proof  as  to  some  jiart 
of  the  descrij»tion  of  an  oli'ense,  the  custom,  the  practice,  is  to  introduce 
several  counts.  !Xow,  my  friend  might  have  had  a  count  putting  in 
Turner  as  a  part  of  the  scheme;  he  might  have  had  another  count  leav- 
ing Turner  out;  he  might  have  had  a  count  charging  a  conspiracy  be- 
tween Brady  and  Miner  or  with  Dorsey;  and  he  might  have  had  a 
count  charging  a  conspiracy  with  them  all  together ;  he  might  have 
had  a  count  charging  a  conspiracy  upon  one  route  and  then  upon 
another  and  then  upon  another. 

The  Court.  Not  in  the  same  indictment. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Oh,  I  think  so,  jour  honor. 

The  Court.  No  ;  the  case  of  O'Connell  vs.  Queen  is  against  that. 

Mr.  Hei^kle.  I  am  not  going  to  stop  to  cavil  with  the  court  about  it. 
But  we  have  the  indictment  as  it  is,  and  I  submit  that  the  integrity  of 
the  indictment  requires  the  maintenance  of  the  proof  as  to  the  whole  of 
it,  and  if  it  fails  in  any  one  part  it  fails  in  all. 

The  Court.  I  think  on  the  other  occasion  to  which  you  refer  I  said — 
and  I  think  if  yon  look  further  you  will  see  that  I  said — that  I  was  not 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  some  of  it  might  not  be  right. 

3rr.  Henkle.  I  will  commence  and  read  from  where  I  left  off*;  I  did 
not  read  all  of  it: 

But  the  court  in  looking  at  the  ofler  of  evidence  in  any  particnlar  case,  ninst  re- 
gard the  evidence  in  relation  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  this  indictment  and  of  the 
.scheme  of  the  prosecation.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  consniracy.  If  the 
conspiracy  be  established  as  charged  in  this  indictment,  then  it  comprehends  all  these 
nineteen  or  twenty  different  contracts,  and  the  sen-ice  under  those  contracts.  From 
the  relation  of  the  conspiracy  those  contracts  become  blended.  They  are  put  into  the 
concern  as  constituting  one  capital. 

I  could  not  have  stated  it  better  myself : 

The  law  in  regartl  to  the  overt  act  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  requires  one  overt 
act,  and  one  overt  act  by  any  one  of  the  conspirators  is  enoueh  for  the  purpose  of  the 
prosecution.  The  conspiracy  must  be  ma<le  out.  A  conspiracy  is  different  from  a 
combination,  in  this,  that  the  conspiracy  must  have  a  corrupt  character.  A  combina- 
tion or  a  partnership  is  lawful.  If  all  these  parties  had  entered  into  a  combination, 
each  one  to  put  in  his  contract  or  his  subcontract  as  his  contribution  to  the  common 
capital  with  a  view  of  dividing  the  profits,  that  would  have  been  perfectly  lawful. 
There  would  l>e  nothing  wrong  in  that  either  morally  or  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Tliat 
would  not,  of  couree,  be  the  subject  of  a  criminal  prosecution.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  not  only  th/it  there  should  be  a  combination,  but  that  there  should  be  an 
eviU'ombinatiou,  that  is,  a  coiiHpiracy  with  an  evil  i)urpose.  It  is  not  required  that 
the  indictment  in  cbargiug  the  <«vil  purpose  shall  set  out  the  sj)ecific  act  to  \w  proved. 
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It  is  necessary  that  the  indictment  shall  contain  some  averment  to  chapge  the  la^^fnl 
combination  into  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  and  that  is  done  when  the  indictment  chai>r«^ 
the  combination  tirst,  and  then  charges  that  it  wa«  done  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
a  fraud  upon  the  Government  by  means  of  false  petitions,  false  papers,  false  aflS davits, 
and  so  on.  Without  an  averment  of  that  kind  the  indictment  would  merely  charjje  a 
lawful  combination,  and  an  overt  act  set  out  in  pursuance  of  a  lawful  combination 
would  hanlly  have  made  a  good  indictment.  But  if  the  indictment  charged  in  a  f^en 
eral  way  that  this  was  a  combination  in  which  these  several  parties  had  put  their 
capital  and  made  common  stock  of  it,  and  that  it  was  an  evil  combination,  becau<»e  it 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  attempts  to  defraud  the  Government  by  th» 
means  generally  set  out,  the  means  stated  constituting  the  manner  in  which  the  evi* 
character  is  attributed  to  the  combination,  that  would  not  be  enough,  because  the 
statute  requires  that  in  pursuance  of  this  evil  combination  or  conspiracy  the  indict- 
ment shall  set  out  some  act  done  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy.  Well,  now,  it  i> 
alleged  that  here  is  a  particular  item  which  was  put  into  this  common  fund  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  capital  stock  of  the  parties,  consisting  of  route  441o0,  and  that  in  re- 
gard to  this  particular  route  the  indictment  contains  no  specification  of  an  overt  act 
such  as  it  contains  in  regard  to  some  of  the  others. 

■  Mr.  Incjersoll.  Except  in  regard  to  the  false  petition. 

The  CoiTRT.  [Continuing.]  And  that  therefore  nothing  can  be  received  in  evidence 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  overt  act  as  applicable  to  this  particular  route. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  To  the  absence  of  the  charge. 

The  Court.  To  the  absence  of  a  charge     But  that  theory  is  based  upon  this  idea  : 
that  this  particular  route  is  itself  an  independent  subject. 

That  is  Ingersoll's  theory. 

Now,  from  the  time  that  this  particular  route  entered  into  the  common  combination 
and  became  a  simple  fivctor  along  with  many  others  in  the  common  combination,  it  is 
immaterial  whether  the  act  done  was  an  act  done  ui)on  this  route,  or  in  pursuance  of 
the  views  of  the  parties  in  regard  to  this  route,  or  in  regard  to  some  other  route  which 
was  its  companion  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  conspiracy.  That  is  the  view  that  I 
take  of  this  subject.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  a  joint  tenancy  at  the  common  law  in  a 
piece  of  land ;  the  parties  are  seized  per  nie  et  per  tu  and  jper  iu  et  per  me.  You  cannot 
divide  it  as  you  can  an  apple  amongst  several  owners,  out  each  one  partakes  of  the 
character  of  the  whole  of  all  of  the  other  ingredients  of  the  combination.  It  is  one 
whole  made  up  of  ditferent  parts,  and  all  the  parties  according  to  the  scheme  of  this 
indictment,  in  my  view,  have  a  legal  interest  in  the  whole  and  in  every  part. 

Now,  your  honor,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  more  definite,  precise, 
vigorous,  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  point  than  I  could  possi- 
bly have  made  myself,  and  I  hope  your  honor  will  adhere  to  it. 

The  CouET.  I  certainly  shall,  for  I  maintain  that  view  now. 

Mr,  Henkle.  I  am  not  calling  upon  your  honor  for  an  opinion  now. 
I  desired  simply  to  submit  my  views. 

The  Court.  Oh,  then,  if  you  do  not  want  any  decision  now,  I  shall 
not  make  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  am  not  asking  your  honor  to  decide  the  question  now. 

If  the  court,  please,  there  is  another  legal  question  that  I  desire  to 
direct  your  honor's  attention  to  before  I  proceed  to  the  jury.  That  is 
the  question  as  to  the  corpus  delicti.  Your  honor,  in  the  course  of  the 
trial  when  you  removed  this  question  to  the  jury  without  having  de- 
cided yourself  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  established  prima  facie — and 
I  am  not  undertaking  to  cavil  with  your  honor's  view  at  all 

The  CouHT.  [Interposing.]  If  the  court  used  the  words  prima  fa^^ie^ 
i  t  did  so  inadvertently.    I  think  no  such  language  was  used  by  me. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  language  is  my  own.  I  am  not  attributing  it  to 
the  court.  I  say  that  when  your  honor  undertook  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  jvLTy  without  deciding  whether,  as  we  claim  that  it  was  the 
4uty  of  the  court  to  do,  the  conspiracy  had  been  made  out  prima 
facie 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  believe  those  words,  ^^ prima  facie^'^  were 
employed  by  Judge  McLean  in  a  case  reported  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
reports.  But  in  any  criminal  case  the  burden  of  proof  is  never  shifted 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close.    The  authorities  upon  which  I  pro- 
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<'eede(l  ou  the  occasion  to  which  you  refer,  are  to  this  effect:  That  when 
tlie    conspiracy  is  made,  out,  or  when  there  i&  evidence  sufficient  to 
uiithorize  the  court  to  submit  that  question  to  the  jury,  then  the  court 
will  receive  the  admissions  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  defendants.     It 
was  on  that  topic  that  those  admissions  were  received.    In  my  view  at 
that  time  there  was  evidence  enough  relating  to  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy to  authorize  the  submission  of  that  question  to  the  jury.     I  did 
not  say  what  the  weight  of  that  evidence  was;  I  did  not  intimate  any 
opinion  on  that  subject;  I  merely  said  it  was  enough,  in  the  opinion  of 
tbe  court,  to  authorize  the  court  to  submit  the  question  of  cons])iracy 
rel  7ion  to  the  jury;  when  that  was  the  case,  then  the  confessions  of  the 
<lefendants,  or  any  of  them,  were  admissible  in  evidence.    That  I  take 
to  be  the  doctrine. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  mean  to  attribute  to  your  honor 
anything  else  than  that.  I  meant  to  say  that  the  view  that  had  been 
taken  upon  our  side  was,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court  before  con- 
fessions could  be  given  in  evidence,  to  decide  whether  prima  facie  the 
conspiracy  had  been  made  out.  But  your  honor  took  a  different  view 
of  it,  and  niauy  learned  judges  have  taken  your  honor's  view,  and  I  am 
not  caviling  with  that  view  now.  Whatever  view  we  might  have  en- 
tertained, that  has  passed;  your  honor  has  decided  the  question,  and 
the  case  is  to  go  to  the  jury. 

The  Court.  You  made  your  exception. 

Mr.  Hexkle.  As  I  w^ant  to  discuss  this  question  to  the  jury,  I  am  pro- 
]>osing  to  read  some  authorities  to  the  court,  so  that  I  may  not  transcend 
my  license  in  discussion  to  the  jury. 

Your  honor  said  in  pronouncing  your  judgment  upon  that  question, 
as  I  understood  you,  the  corpus  delicti  did  not  necessarily  contain  in  it 
the  element  of  offense,  of  crime,  but  that  in  a  case  of  conspiracy  the  corpun 
4leU<!ti  was  the  combination,  and  that  when  you  had  shown  a  combina- 
tion of  the  parties  you  had  made  out  sufficient  to  submit  the  case  to  the 
jury.  I'our  honor  will  remember  that  that  question,  as  I  recall  it,  was 
not  discussed  upon  authority  to  the  court  at  all  at  the  time,  and  the 
opinion  yoiu'  honor  has  given  was  such  as  any  lawyer  might  make 
off-hand  w  ithout  examination.  And  my  observation — and  I  was  going 
to  say  my  experience — is  that  the  most  learned  lawyers  cannot  always  be 
.relied  upon  to  state  what  the  law  is  without  a  present  examination  of 
the  question. 

I  understood  your  honor  to  say,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  where  a 
party  might  be  on  trial,  say  for  murder,  it  was  necessary,  in  the  tirst 
place,  to  find  the  dead  body,  and  that  when  it  was  found,  then  the  defend- 
ant might  confess  that  he  had  killed  the  person  whose  body  had  been 
found  dead,  and  be  convicted  of  murder  upon  his  own  confession ;  that 
the  foundation,  the  corpics  delicti^  would  have  been  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  discovery  of  the  dead  body. 

The  CouET.  I'es ;  I  think  you  state  it  correctly.  What  I  meant — and 
what  I  think  I  said — was  simply  this,  that  the  finding  of  a  dead  body 
established  no  crime  against  anybody.  But  that  the  dead  body  having 
been  found  and  identified,  the  subsequent  confession  of  a  man  that  he 
had  Uiken  that  life  was  admissible  in  evidence  against  him. 
Mr.  Uenkle.  And  would  support  a  conviction.  • 

The  Court.  And  sustain  a  conviction.  The  confession  gives  char- 
acter to  the  death.  The  man  may  have  died  naturally  or  from  accident. 
The  mere  finding  of  a  dead  body  does  not  establish  anything  except 
that  the  man  is  dead ;  it  fastens  no  criminality  anywhere.  But  that 
fact  being  established,  then  the  confession  may  sustain  a  conviction. 
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Mr,  Henkle.  1  so  underiitood  jour  boDor.    Now,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  court 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  And  in  anajo^y  to  the  present  case,  iu 
this  case  there  have  been  evidences  enough  of  a  combination  between 
these  parties  to  go  to  the  jury.  And  that  combination  itself  was  a  law- 
ful thing,  just  as  there  was  no  harm  in  a  man's  dying ;  it  fastens  no 
criminahty  anywhere.  The  mere  combination  may  be  lawful  in  itself, 
but  the  combination  being  established,  it  was  like  the  corpus  delicti  in 
the  case  of  death,  and  with  the  subsequent  confession  of  the  parties 
to  that  combination  might  convert  that  combination  into  a  crime. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  so  understood  your  honor.  Now,  if  the-court  please, 
with  all  becoming  deference,  I  submit  that  another  element  is  necessary: 
that  it  is  not  only  necessary — to  take  the  case  most  frequently  used  in 
illustrating  the  corpus  delicti^  that  of  murder — that  it  is  not  only  neces- 
sary to  find  the  dead  bo<ly,  but  it  is  necessary  to  find  it  under  such 
circumstances  or  accompanied  by  such  facts  as  indicated  that  it  came 
to  its  death  unlawfully  or  by  unlawful  means ;  that  that  is  as  necessary 
as  the  finding  of  the  dead  body ;  that  is  an  element  of  the  corpus  delicti ; 
that  the  finding  of  the  body  and  the  facts  or  the  accomjjanying  circum- 
stances that  show  that  it  came  to  its  death  unlawfully  ;  those  two  to- 
gether constitute  the  corjms  delicti ;  and  that  the  oft'ense  is  not  completed 
without  both. 

I  call  your  honor's  attention  to  the  case  of  The  Peoi)le  vs.  William 
Porter,  3  Parker's  Criminal  lieports,  14  : 

The  prisoner  was  indictee!  for  blasphemy  in  speaking  the  following  wonls : 

I  will  not  repeat  the  horrid  words. 

The  public  prosecutor  to  establish  the  speaking  of  the  words  called  Alfred  Whit«^. 
and  offered  to  prove  by  him  that  iu  a  conversation  with  the  pnsouer  he  admitted  to 
the  witness  that  at  a  whortleberrying  party  he  had  made  use  of  the  expressions 
charged  in  the  indictment. 

Walworth,  Circuit  Judge.  This  is  not  legal  evidence  to  prove  the  offense.  A  person 
can  never  be  convicted  of  a  crime  on  his  own  confession,  made  out  of  court,  without 
first  proving  a  crime  committed,  or  giving  some  testimony  in  addition  to  the  confes- 
sion, from  which  the  court  and  jury  can  legally  infer  that  the  offense  has  been  com- 
mitted by  some  one.  In  this  case,  if  any  person  heard  the  words  spoken,  his  testi- 
mony should  be  adduced.  If  they  were  not  heard  by  any  person,  no  crime  could  have 
been  committed,  and  the  prisoner  might  as  well  be  convicted  if  he  had  merely  con- 
fessed he  once  thought  so. 

But  even  if  this  were  legal  evidence  to  prove  a  crime  committed,  the  confession  does 
not  go  far  enough,  as  the  prisoner  did  not  admit  that  the  words  were  spoken  within 
the  time  of  limitation,  or  even  that  they  were  spoken  within  this  county  or  Stiitc. 

I  call  the  court's  attention  next  to  the  case  of  The  People  r^.  Bennett, 
49  New  York.  I  will  read  from  page  143,  in  the  opinion  of  Church, 
C.  J.: 

It  is,  however,  strenuously  insisted  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner  that  this 
is  a  case  of  defective  proof;  that  there  was  a  failure  to  prove  the  complete  corpus  deliciif^ 
and  that  it  falls  witiiin  the  principle  of  the  Ruloff  case  {supra)^  and  this  was  sus- 
tained by  the  supreme  court.     I  feel  constrained  to  differ  from  this  view  of  the  case. 
The  corpus  delicti  has  two  components,  viz,  death  as  the  result,  and  the  criminal 
agency  of  another  as  the  means,  and  all  that  the  court  decided  in  the  Ruloff  case  wiw. 
that  tibere  must  be  direct  proof  of  one  or  the  other.     The  court  a^lopted  the  rule  of 
Lord  Hale,  who  said:  "I  would  never  convict  any  person  of  murder  or  manslaughter 
unless  the  fact  was  proved  to  be  done,  or  at  least  the  body  found  dead.*'    The  court 
reviews  numerous  authorities  to  sustain  the  decision,  which  is,  unquestionably,  .ijust 
aud  sound  rule.     The  point  of  the  decision  is  that,  as  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  cum- 
poneut  ]»arts  of  the  corpus  delicti^  there  must  be  direct  evidence ;  that  both  cannot  be 
established  by  mere  circumstantial  evidence  ;  but  the  court  affinns  the  rulo  that  whf*n 
one  is  proved  by  direct  evidence  the  other  may  be  by  circumstances.     In  that  case  the 
liasis  of  the  corpus  delirti,  that  the  ]>f*rHon  alle«xed  to  he  murdered  was  not  found  dead, 
was  wjintmi;.     The  (bath,  a.s  well  us  the  erijuin.^l  air»uey,  was  atteinpred  to  lit»  proved 
by  circum>ta»ces.     Here   the  body  was  found  deatl  and  fully  ubnritieil,  and  it  was. 
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vndisputfd  that  death  was  produced  by  the  wound  indicted  in.  the  vagina  ;  and'the 
reinaining  niarerial  question  was  whether  the  prisoner  feloniously  inflicted  it.  It  was 
-competent  to  prove  that  fact  by  circumstantial  evidence. 

Bnrrill,  in  his  work  on  circumstantial  evidence,  page  6&2,  lays  down  the  correct 
rule.  He  says,  **  A  dead  body,  or  its  remains  having  been  discovered  and  identified 
as  that  of  the  person  charged  to  have  been  slain,  and  the  basis  of  the  corpus  dvUcti  be- 
ing thus  fully  established,  the  next  step  in  the  process,  and  the  one  which  seems  to 
complete  the  i)roof  of  that  indispensable  preliminary  fact,  is  to  show  that  the  death 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  principal  act  of  another  person.  This  may  always  be  done  by 
means  of  circumstantial  evidence,  including  that  of  the  presumptive  kind  ;  and  for 
this  purjiose  a  much  wider  range  of  incjuiry  is  allowed  than  in  regard  to  the  funda- 
mental fact  of  death,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  including  the  facts  of  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  accused,  may  betaken  into  consideration." 

There,  your  honor,  is  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  this  distinguished 
court,  that  the  corpus  delicti  is  composed  of  two  elements :  death,  and 
the  circumstances  which  indicate  that  it  came  to  its  death  by  foul 
means. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  understand  it  that  way.  I  understand  the 
court  to  decide  there  that  after  the  death  had  been  established,  then 
the  criminal  means  by  which  the  death  was  caused  may  be  established 
by  circumstantial  evidence. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  was  claimed  that  the  corpus  delicti  must  be  proved 
by  positive  evidence,  but  the  court  held  that  the  corpus  delicti  is  com- 
posed of  two  elements :  death  and  the  criminal  agency  of  another ;  that 
there  must  be  positive  evidence  as  to  either  one  or  the  other  of  them. 

The  Court.  This  was  a  trial  before  a  jurj',  and  it  wa«  necessary  to 
jirove  the  death.  After  that  was  proveil,  then  the  court  had  decided 
that  the  crime  might  be  made  out  by  circumstantial  evidence  against 
the  party  charged.  That  is  exactly  what  is  done  in  this  case  in  the 
question  submitted  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Henkle.  What  I  am  trying  to  maintain  is 

.  The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Suppose  it  to  be  the  case  of  a  i)erson 
drowned,  the  body  having  been  washed  on  shore.  The  body  would 
give  no  evidence  of  violence  at  all.  It  might  have  been  an  accident. 
Supposing  a  party  should  be  arrested  and  charged  with  having  thrown 
tlie  person  off  a  boat  crossing  the  river.  The  corpus  delicti  would  not 
<H>ntain  any  evidence  at  all  that  he  had  done  tlie  deed,  but  if  he  con- 
fesses that  he  threw  the  person  overboard,  I  think  that  confession  would 
be  admissible  in  evidence  against  him. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Well,  your  honor,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  would  not 
be  an  authority.    Let  me  read  again  what  Burrill  says : 

A  dead  body  or  its  remains  having  been  discovered  and  identified  as  that  of  the  per- 
son charged  to  have  been  slain,  and  the  basis  of  the  corpus  delicti  being  thus  fuUy  ea- 
tablishea,  the  next  step  in  the  process,  and  the  one  which  ^ems  to  complete  the  proof 
of  that  indespensable  preliminary  fact,  is  to  show  that  the  death  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  criminal  act  of  another  person. 

Not  by  the  defendant,  but  that  it  was  done  by  the  criminal  act  of 
another.  When  you  have  established  that,  then  the  party  on  trial  may 
confess  that  he  is  the  party  who  did  it  and  he  may  be  convicted. 

The  Court.  Then  it  would  just  amount  to  this:  that  in  a  case  of  con- 
spiracy the  carpus  delicti  consists  in  proving  the  conspiracy  in  full.  If 
that  is  done  you  do  not  need  any  confession ;  the  case  is  made  out  with- 
out confession. 

Mr.  Henkle.  True,  your  honor ;  that  is  so. 

The  Court.  And  if  the  conspiracy  is  not  proved,  the  confession  is 
not  admissible.  So  that  in  cases  of  conspiracy  confessions  are  never 
possible. 
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Mr.  ToTTEN.  A  man  might  confess  himself  a  member  of  a  conspii-acy, 
as  in  the  Whisky  King  cases  in  Saint  Louis;  that  was  the  case  there. 

The  Court.  Erery  man  in  a  trial  for  conspiracy  stands  upon  his  owd 
legs. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  practical  point — and  I  apprehend  from  what  your 
honor  has  said  that  it  is  no  longera  matter  of  any  consequence — the  prac- 
tical point  I  desire  to  argue  to  the  jury  is  that  they  must  find  the  corpus 
(lelictij  which  I  claim  is  the  criminal  conspiracy,  before  they  can  consider 
the  confessions. 

The  Court.  And  then  the  confession  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Very  well.  It  may  be  m  this  case  unnecessary ;  it 
would  be  in  this  case  unnecessary.  But,  your  honor,  a  conspiracy  might 
be  proved  without  x)roving  the  persons  who  composed  it. 

The  Court.  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  the  court  incorrigible  on  this 
point,  and  have  to  go  to  the  jury  upon  the  facts. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Well,  sir. 

[To  the  jury.]  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  now  come  to  the  discharge  of 
my  duty  in  presenting  my  views  of  this  case  to  you  for  your  considera- 
tion, and  I  do  it  under  many  embarrassments.  First,  because  I  know- 
that  you  must  be  wearied  almost  to  death  with  this  interminable  case, 
and  the  seemingly  interminable  discussion  of  the  case,  and,  secondly, 
because  the  case  has  been  so  thoroughly,  so  masterly,  and  so  exhaust- 
ively discussed  by  my  brethren  who  have  preceded  me  that  I  will  neces- 
sarily be  coni])elled  to  weary  and  perhaps  to  tire  and  bore  you  by  re- 
peating much  that  has  already  been  said.    The  great  epic  poet  said : 

There  is  nothiug  so  wearyiug  as  a  twice-told  tale. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  all  remember,  perhaps,  when  I  came  into  this 
case,  you  had  been  impaneled  for  i>erhaps  two  or  thi*ee  weeks,  or  a 
week  or  ten  days  at  all  events.  You  had  been  listening  to  the  testi- 
mony, the  testimony  as  to  the  course  of  business,  the  usages  pertaining 
to  the  Post-Oftice  Department.  When  I  came  into  the  case  you  were 
just  about  taking  up  the  first  of  the  routes,  from  Kearney  Vo  Kent. 
Well,  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  any  of  these  parties  defendant — no 
personal  acquaintance  with  any  of  them.  I  had,  of  course,  read  the 
newspapers.  I  had  read  much  about  the  case  in  the  newspapers,  and 
I  had  conceived  the  opinioo,  believing  in  newspapers,  that  it  was  a 
monstrous  conspiracy;  and  I  had  supposed  that  these  defendants  now 
on  trial  had  entered. into  a  conspiracy,  foul  and  damning  in  its  charac- 
ter, to  rob  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  I  had  supposed  that 
these  gentlemen  representing  our  branch  of  the  case  were  a  sort  of  re- 
spectable treebooters,  as  ready  to  crack  Uncle  Sam's  crib  as  are  the  road 
agents  in  the  far  West  to  despoil  the  mail  coaches  there.  I  of  course  knew 
who  General  Brady  was ;  that  he  had  been  Second  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter-General, but  never  having  had  occasion  to  have  an^-  business  with 
him  in  that  capacity,  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  him.  I  knew  who 
Senator  Dorsey  was ;  I  knew  that  he  had  been  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  knew,  or  supposed  I  knew,  that  he  had  been  very  largely 
instrumental  in  conducting  to  success  the  Presidential  campaign  which 
had  carried  Garfield  into  the  executive  chair.  But  with  my  clients  I 
had  no  acquaintance,  and  I  had  no  idea  as  to  who  they  were.  And  my 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side  have  seemed  to  be  very  curious,  esi>e- 
cially  has  my  learned  friend  who  opened  the  case  [Mr.  Ker],  been  very 
curious  to  know  who  they  were.  He  asked, "  Who  is  Harvey  M.  Vaile  V 
He  said  he  had  been  a  lawyer,  and  that  he  was  a  mail  contractor,  but 
that  was  all  we  knew  about  it. 

Xow,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  from  an  intimate  connection  ai.d  close 
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association  with  Mr.  Vaile  for  the  past  two  mouths,  I  am  able  to  tell 
you  a  little  more  about  him  if  you  want  to  know  it,  and  I  know  my 
friend  does  want  to  know  it.  He  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  know,  and 
bis  anxiety  wa«  manifestly  an  honest  anxiety.  Mr.  Vaile  not  only  said 
that  he  was  a  lawyer,  but  I  say  that  he  was  a  lawyer  of  distinction, 
practicing  his  profession  in  one  of  the  States  on  the  border,  when  our 
national  trouble  began.  He  took  the  side  of  the  Union.  He  believed 
in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Uiiion.  His' 
neighbors  differed  from  him.  I  am  not  raking  up  the  embers  of  the  old 
strife,  nor  saying  who  wa«  right  or  who  was  wrong.  I  have  not  and  I 
never  have  had  any  bitter  hostility  against  the  men  who  took  the  other 
view  of  the  subject.  I  think  it  is  quite  likely  that  if  I  had  lived  on  the 
other  side  I  might  have  adopted  the  views  of  my  surroundings  and  my 
State ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  or  not.  But  I  have  no  hostility 
towards  the  men  who  took  up  arms  against  my  view.  That  issue  has 
l>assed  and  gone,  and  I  hope  it  is  buried  out  of  sight  forever,  and  I  hope 
we  are  all  brethren  again. 

But  Mr.  Vaile  took  the  side  of  the»Union  and  it  became  impossible 
for  him,  in  the  bitterness  of  the  strife,  to  pursue  his  ordinary  avocation 
at  his  old  home,  and  so  he  came  to  Washington  looking  for  some  means 
by  which  to  earn  his  bread  or  to  carry  on  a  business  for  a  livelihoad; 
aud  chance  threw  him  into  mail-contracting.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want 
to  say  to  you — for  I  have  a  right  to  say  it  to  you,  because  I  shall 
claim  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  that  contradicts  it — that' 
Harvey  M.  Vaile  is  a  man  of  the  highest  character  for  integrity.  My 
excellent  brother  Merrick  called  him  a  robber,  a  thief,  a  peculator,  and 
a  plunderer,  and  applied  to  him  all  manner  of  abusive  epithets,  ex- 
hausted the  vocabulary  of  epithets  in  finding  terms  with  which  to  abuse 
.  him  and  my  friend  Miner  and  the  other  defendants  in  this  case. 
Now,  I  say,  that  there  was  no  justification  for  that ;  the  evidence  does  not 
justify  it;  there  is  not  a  single  scintilla  of  evidence  in  this  case  that 
will  indicate  that  Harvey  M.  Vaile  Is  a  dishonest  man,  much  less  a 
robber  or  a  plunderer.  And  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen — meaning  no  dis- 
respect for  my  friend  Merrick,  for  no  man  holds  him  in  higher  estima- 
tion than  I  do — that  Vaile  is  the  peer  of  Mr.  Merrick  or  of  any  man  in  this 
presence  for  integrity  and  honor.  And,  if  I  were  going  to  call  upon  a 
man  to  do  a  generous  act  or  deed  for  me,  there  is  no  man  in  this  pres- 
euiie  whom  I  would  so  readily  call  upon  as  this  same  Harvey  M.  Vaile. 
He  has  a  big  body,  and  he  has  a  correspondingly-  big  heart,  as  much  as 
my  brother  ridicules  him  5  but  it  does  respoud  to  appeals  for  human 
sympathy,  and  it  has  its  side  of  generosity  that  may  be  evoked,  that 
may  be  utilized  in  doing  generous  and  kind  deeds  without  reward  or  the 
hope  thereof. 

Xow,  who  is  my  friend  Miner!  My  friend  Ker,  in  alluding  to  Mr. 
Miner,  paid  me  a  very  high  compliment.  He  said  that  I  would  not  be 
mistaken  for  a  thief  in  a  crowd.  I  regard  that  as  a  compliment,  brother 
Ker,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  But  he  meant  to  imply  that  Mr.  Miner 
would,  and  I  believe  he  said  that  he  would  or  might.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  whether  brother  Miner  might  be  regarded  as  a  very  handsome 
man  or  not,  but  if  there  are  in  the  lineaments  of  his  face  any  indica- 
tions that  would  mark  him  as  a  thief  or  a  dishonest  man,  I  have  not 
learned  to  read  the  human  countenance.  But  I  have  learned  Mr. 
Miner,  and  I  know  that  he  is  not  a  thief;  I  know  that  he  is  not  a  per- 
jurer ;  1  know  that  he  is  not  a  dishonest  man,  or 

Mr.  Kek.  Wait  a  moment.     If  your  honor  please,  T  do  not  like  to 
interrupt  my  friend,  but  I  would  Y\ko  now  to  have  the  ruling  of  the 
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court  upon  this  matter,  as  to  whether  the  couusel  has  the  right  to  set 
up  a  character  for  the  defendants  or  not.  Character  has  been  decidetl 
to  be  one  of  the  elements  to  be  proved  in  the  case,  and  they  have  not 
proved  it  in  the  case.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  my  friend  Henkle 
ought  to  assert  his  personal  knowledge  in  this  case  and  what  he  has 
failed  to  prove. 

The  Court.  One  of  the  first  rules  to  be  observed  by  counsel  in  ad- 
dressing the  jury  is  never  to  put  his  own  words  in  evidence  upon  any 
subject  before  the  jmy.  He  addresses  the  jury  upon  the  evidencte  and 
the  law  is  given  to  the  jury  by  the  court.  Counsel  are  not  witnesses  aii<l 
they  ought  not  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  character  into  the  jury-box 
when  there  is  no  evidence  to  sustain  it.  I  know  that  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
cussion, and  sometimes  under  provocation  from  the  opposite  side,  coun- 
sel depart  from  the  rule;  but  when  the  de])arture  is  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court,  the  court  is  obliged  to  take  notice  of  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  May  it  please  your  honor 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Interi)osing.]  It  comes  with  a  very  bad  grace  from 
brother  Ker. 

The  Court.  I  am  not  deciding  questions  of  grace  here. 

Mr.  Henkle.  May  it  please  your  honor,  I  want  to  say,  in  my  own 
justification  at  all  events,  that  I  am  but  following  in  the  line  marketl 
out  and  traveled  by  each  one  of  the  counsel  that  addressed  the  jury  on 
the  part  of  the  Government. 

The  Court.  I  think  you  have  gone  a  little  beyond  that.  The  counsel 
on  behalf  of  the  Grovernment  were  pretty  free  in  epithets  undoubtedly  ; 
but  they  had  a  right  to  claim  that  their  opinions  were  justified  by  the 
evidence  in  the  case.  Their  denunciation  of  the  defendants  professed 
to  be  founded  on  evidence  in  the  case  as  they  viewed  it.  And  in  this 
instance,  of  course,  the  court  recognizes  the  right  of  counsel  to  take  the 
other  side  of  that  question,  and  to  laud  their  clients  as  much  as  they 
please  upon  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Heckle.  That  is  all  1  i  ntended  to  do,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  But  it  is  not  right  for  counsel  to  state  to  the  jury  what 
he  knows  himself  about  his  clients  or  about  the  other  parties.  Now,  if 
you  will  confine  yourself  to  the  facts  in  the  case  you  may  compliment 
your  clients  as  much  as  you  please. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  is  pretty  late  to  draw  the  lines,  your  honor,  but  still, 
if  the  court  says  so,  of  course  I  will  keep  within  them,  or  try  to. 

I  was  sorry,  gentlemen,  to  hear  my  friend  Merrick  indulge  in  the  vio- 
lent and  vituperative  language  that  he  did,  as  applied  to  my  client.  I 
wais  sorry  because  I  love  him ;  more  sorry  to  hear  him  say  it  than  I  was 
with  reference  to  my  amiable  friend,  brother  Ker,  or  brother  Bliss,  be- 
cause my  acquaintance  has  not  been  so  long  or  so  intimate  with  either 
of  them  as  it  has  been  with  Mr.  Merrick.  And  it  was  so  unusual  for 
brother  Merrick.  Why,  ordinarily  he  is  the  very  soul  of  courtesy  and 
urbanity.  Ordinarily  he  uses  no  abusive  epithets  against  any  one, 
unless  they  are  manifestly  and  palpably  deserved.  And  if  I  had  to 
be  tried  for  a  criminal  offense  and  had  the  selection  of  a  counsel  to 
prosecute  me,  I  do  not  know  of  any  man,  at  this,  bar  or  elsewhere, 
whom  I  would  choose  more  readily  to  conduct  the  prosecution  against 
me  than  my  friend,  brother  Merrick,  because  I  would  have  supposed 
from  his  past  history  and  my  knowledge  of  him  that  no  unfair  ad- 
vantage would  be  taken  of  me;  that  he  would  be  generous  and  kind; 
that  he  would  deal  with  my  faults  gently;  that  he  would  have  for  me 
sympathy;  and  above  all  that  he  would  bear  himself  chivalrously 
towards  me;  that  he  would  not  abuse  and  take  advantage  of  the  posi- 
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tion  that  he  occupied,  when  I  could  not  resent  it,  to  vilify  and  traduce 
iiie.  I  say,  it  surprised  and  hurt  me  to  see  my  eminent  friend  depart 
from  the  examples,  the  uniform  examples  of  his  own  life  in  doing  this 
thing.  If  he  abused  these  men  on  the  street,  if  he  had  come  up  to  Mr. 
^^aile  and  called  him  a  thief  and  a  robber  on  the  street  when  he  was  not 
finder  this  indictment,  then  they  would  have  been  on  equal  terms.  Mr. 
^^aile  would  have  had  the  right  and  privilege  to  resent  it,  and  could 
liave  done  it,  and  undoubtedly  would  have  done  it.  But  here  in  this 
presence,  under  this  terrible  cloud,  a  brave  man — if  I  am  not  transgress- 
ing, I  may  assume 

The  CouET.  [Interposing.]  I  want  to  read  a  mle  which  I  find  in  the 
Appendix  to  Ram  on  Facts,  under  the  heading  of  "  Fifty  resolutions 
in  regard  to  professional  deportment,  by  adherence  to  which  the  law- 
yer may  reasonably  hope  to  attain  eminence  in  his  profession.'' 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  I  do  not  hope  that,  your  honor,  but  it  is  a  very  good 
rule,  and  ought  not  to  be  departed  from. 

The  Court.  I  rea<l  the  16th  of  those  rules,  page  378  : 

Whatever  personal  iuiinence  I  may  be  80  fortunate  as  to  possess  shaH  be  nsed  by 
me  only  as  the  most  valuable  of  my  possessions,  and  not  be  cheapened  or  rendered 
fliiestionable  by  a  too  frequent  appeal  to  its  influence.  There  is  nothing  more  fatal 
to  weight  of  character  than  its  common  use,  and  especially  that  unworthy  one  often 
indulged  in  by  eminent  counsel — 

Not  meaning  you,  general — 

of  solemn  assurances  to  eke  out  a  sickly  and  doubtful  cause. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  does  not  mean  me,  your  honor. 
The  Court.  That  may  not  mean  you. 

If  the  case  be  a  good  one,  it  needs  no  such  appliance ;  and  if  bad,  the  artifice  ousht 
to  be  too  shallow  to  mislead  any  one.  Whether  one  or  the  other,  such  perwnal  pledges 
should  be  very  sparing} y  used,  and  only  on  occasions  which  obviously  demand  them, 
for  if  more  liberally  resorted  to  they  beget  doubts  where  none  may  have  existed  or 
strengthen  those  which  before  were  only  feebly  felt. 

Xow,  I  believe  in  that  rule. 

Mr,  Henkle.  Well,  your  honor,  I  did  not  intend  to  transgress  the 
rule,  and  I  will  try  to  keep  within  it. 

But  I  was  remarking  about  my  friend  abusing  these  parties  upon  trial. 
I  say  that  it  is  ungenerous  and  unfair.  I  do  not  know  what  my  brother 
Ker's  usage  has  been,  for  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
before,  nor  brother  Bliss.  But  I  say  it  is  most  unusual  and  most  extraor- 
dinary in  brother  Merrick,  and  it  hurt  and  annoyed  me.  It  hurt  me 
es[)ecially  because  he  was  taking  advantage  of  his  position  where  his 
oft'ense  could  not  be  resented. 

It  reminded  me  of  one  of  ^Esop's  fables  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.  The 
lamb  hail  gotten  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  the  wolf  passed  along. 
The  lamb,  being  secure,  began  to  curse  and  vilify  the  wolf.  The  wolf 
looked  uj)  and  saw  where  it  came  from,  and  said  to  the  lamb ;  "  Non  txi 
ned  tectum  mihi  maledixiV^ — not  you,  but  the  roof  abuses  me.  And  so 
my  clients  can  say  to  my  distinguished  friend,  "  Non  tu  sed  tectum  mihi 
maledixit^  You  are  taking  advantage  of  your  position  to  abuse  us 
where  we  have  no  power  of  resentment  or  retaliation.  And  I  say, 
brother  Ker,  that  a  brave  man  ought  never  to  do  it.  I  do  not  say  that 
you  are  not  a  brave  man,  nor  brother  Merrick,  nor  brother  Bliss.  You 
have  illustrated  your  valor  \\\yo\\  the  field  of  battle,  and  I  know  you  are 
a  brave  man,  and  I  hope  that  this  is  exceptional  in  your  case,  as  I  know 
it  is  in  brother  Merrick's. 

Mr.  Ker.  You  drew  it  out;   I  couldn't  help  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  accept  your  apology. 
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Mr.  Ker.  I  do  not  make  any  apology.     I  sim])ly  say  you  drew  it  out  • 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  will  tell  yon,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  vsolntion  to  it- 
There  is  a  reason  for  it.  If  my  brother  Ker  and  my  brother  Merrick 
had  ])e)ieved  in  their  souls  that  they  had  made  a  case,  if  they  had  be- 
lieved that  my  client  here  had  been  proven  guilty  of  the  charge  for 
which  he  was  on  trial,  they  would  never  have  used  these  offensive  epi- 
thets. Their  large  hearts  would  have  gone  out  in  sympathy  for  him. 
They  would  have  said,  "  Poor  fellow,  I  am  but  discharging  a  painful 
duty,  and  it  wrings  my  heart  to  do  it.  But  the  facts  establish  your 
guilt ;  and  unpleasant  and  hard  as  it  is,  I  am  obliged  to  ask  a  verdict 
against  you  from  the  jury."  That  is  what  they  would  have  done  if  they 
believed  that  they  had  a  case.  Is  it  not  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  sol- 
dier after  he  had  disarmed  his  adversary  prodding  him  with  his  i>oniard, 
impaling  him  with  his  bayonet,  thrusting  him  through  with  his  sword  ? 
No,  brother  Ker,  you  never  have  done  that.  When  you  captured  your 
adversary-,  or  your  foe,  you  treated  him  with  kindness,  with  sympatby, 
with  commiseration. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  never  apologized  for  shooting  at  him,  either. 

Mr.  Henkle.  No.  While  he  stood  up  and  had  a  gun  in  his  hand  to 
shoot  back  at  you,  you  need  not  apologize,  for  theit  you  were  on  equal 
terms.  You  shoot  at  me  and  I  will  shoot  at  you,  and  it  is  all  right.  But 
you  would  not  have  shot  at  a  man  when  he  said  to  you,  ''You  see  I  am 
disarmed  ;  I  have  no  weapons ;  I  am  in  your  power.''  You  would  not 
have  drawn  your  musket  or  your  sword  and  smitten  him  down.  Nay, 
verily,  brother  Ker,  you  would  have  despised  yourself  if  you  had  sus- 
pec  tea  that  you  could  be  guilty  of  so  cowardly  and  unnatural  a  thing. 

The  fact  about  it  is,  gentlemen,  that  my  brothers  have  indulged  in 
this  sort  of  display,  the  display  of  their  anger,  because  their  victims 
are  escaping  them;  because  they  had  filled  the  world  with  proclama- 
tions of  what  they  were  going  to  do.  They  have  had  the  newspapers 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  proclaiming  that  this  was  a  vile 
couvspiracy;  that  they  were  going  to  send  the  conspirators  to  the  peni- 
tentiary ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  go  through  the  forms  of  a  trial,  but 
so  soon  as  that  was  accomplished  they  would  all  be  immured  in  the  walJs 
of  the  penitentiary.  They  felt  tbat  their  reputations  were  involved  in 
it;  they  could  not  afford  to  be  foiled;  and  in  the  prospect  of  certain  de- 
feat they  rage  and  roar  and  denounce  my  clients,  as  though  they  really 
believed  them  guilty  of  all  the  things  with  which  they  charged  them. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its 
usual  recess. 


AFTER   recess. 


Mr.  Heckle.  Your  first  duty,  gentlemen,  in  this  case,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  will  be  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  conspiracy  or  not. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  you  whether  my  client  or  the  other 
defendants  in  this  case  are  guilty  of  any  other  crimes  or  offenses.  So 
fir  as  this  case  is  concerned  they  might  be  steeped  to  the  very  eye- 
brows in  all  manner  of  crimes  and  offenses.  They  might  have  committed 
murder,  peijury,  arson,  burglary,  and  every  crime  known  to  the  eiini- 
inal  law,  but  that  you  would  have  nothing  to  do  with.  It  would  not 
concern  you  at  all.  Your  verdict  will  be  based  upon  the  facts  as  you 
find  them  aeveloi)i'd  in  the  evidence  in  this  case,  and  this  is  a  ease  of 
criminal  conspiracy  ;  tliat  is  all.     Gentlemen,  yon  are  to  find  tluit  ver- 
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<lict  from  tbe  evidence  in  the  ease.    Now,  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  twelve 
intelligent  gentlemen,  what  legal  evidence  is.    I  need  not  tell  you  that 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  documents  and  papers  which  have  been  so  vo- 
luminously em^)tied  into  this  court  from  the  Post-Office  Department,  and 
the  sworn  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  have  delivered  their  state- 
ments from  this  stand.    That  is  all  the  testimony  there  is  in  the  case, 
ami  that  is  the  evidence  upon  which  you  are  to  base  your  verdict.    Be- 
yond that  you  have  not  a  right  to  go  one  jot  or  one  tittle.    You  have  been 
told  by  my  colleagues  who  have  preceded  me  the  degree  of  evidence 
which  you  are  to  find  in  order  to  justify  a  verdict  against  the  defend- 
ants.    You  will  excuse  me  for  repeating  what  you  have  heard  so  often 
that  the  law  presumes  every  man  to  be  innocent.     It  is  a  humane  and 
a  wise  i)resuniption  based  upon  human  experience.    As  a  rule  men  are 
not  guilty  of  crime.    Thej'  may  commit  little  excesses  and  little  irreg- 
ularities, the  result  of  passion  or  impulse;  but  ordinarily  men  do  not 
commit  crime.    There  are  very  few  people  in  our  community  that  are 
guilty  of  crimes.    Hence  the  law  presumes  that  every  man  who  is 
charged  with  a  crime  is  innocent,  and  before  you  can  find  him  guilty 
you  have  got  to  overcome  that  presumption  with  which  you  start.    You 
take  this  case  with'  the  presumption  that  these  men  are  all  innocent, 
and  then  you  have  got  to  have  evidence  enough  to  overcome  that  pre- 
sum])tion.    The  law  does  not  say  how  much  testimony  it  will  take  to  do 
that  but  you  have  got  to  have  enough  to  overcome  that  presumption. 
And  still  that  is  not  enough.    It  has  got  not  only  to  overcome  the  pre- 
sumption but  to  be  so  strong  as  to  leave  upon  your  minds  no  trace  of 
reason  able  doubt.    If  the  tacts  that  j'ou  have  heard  are  reconcilable 
upon  any  reasonable  theory  that  you  can  yourselves  devise  with  the  in- 
nocence of  the  parties,  if  it  is  possible  that  this  thing  shall  be  so,  as  a 
fact  and  yet  the  defendants  not  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  conspiracy, 
then  whatever  you  might  think  about  it,  whether  you  might  think  that 
tliey  were  probably  guilty  it  is  not  material.    You  must  think  and  be 
persuaded  of  it  so  strongly  as  that  it  admits  of  ne  explanation,  and  that 
you  cannot  yourselves  devise  any  explanation  that  will  account  for  the 
fact  consistently  with  the  innocence  of  the  defendants.    When  you 
reach  that  degree  of  conviction  then  it  is  your  duty  to  find  the  defend- 
ants guilty.     Until  you  reach  that  degrree  of  conviction  or  certainty  it 
is  your  duty  to  find  the  defendants  not  guilty. 

Now,  after  this  reference  to  this  trite  legal  proposition,  let  me  invite 
your  attention  to  a  consideration  of  the  facts  in  this  case  to  see  if  you 
can  find  a  conspiracy  such  as  is  charged  in  the  indictment.  Gentlemen, 
if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  the  court  will  tell  you  that  you  must 
8tart  out  on  this  investigation,  not  only  with  the  presumption  of  inno- 
cence that  I  have  spoken  of,  but  with  your  minds  disabused  of  any  im- 
pressions that  you  may  have  received  on  account  of  the  testimony  that 
you  have  heard  with  regard  to  the  confessions  of  Rerdell  and  Brady. 
The  court  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  cannot  consider  these  at 
all  until  you  have  first  found  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  from  other 
testimony.  Now,  then,  while  you  are  examining  this  question  as  to 
whether  there  is  a  conspiracy  or  not,  you  will,  if  possible,  eliminate 
these  so-called  confessions  from  your  mind  entirely,  and  treat  them  as 
though  you  had  never  heard  of  such  things,  or  there  had  never  been 
such  things.  Up  to  the  time  that  his  honor  admitted  the  testimony 
of  *Mr.  Walsh,  what  was  the  condition  of  proof  with  regard  to  these  de- 
fendants and  this  conspiracy  ?  I  suppose  I  om  not  permitted  to  refer  to 
wknt  the  outside  world  thought  about  it,  and  yet  we  have  heard  iu  all 
tl»e  elo<|ncnt  ^jK^eclies  from  the  i>rosei'Ution,  what  the  newspapers  wure 
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saying  about  it,  and  what  the  people  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  were  saying  about  it.  But  I  will  not  transgress  the  rule.  I  will 
ask  you  what  oi)inion  prevailed  in  this  court  within  your  hearing  and 
within  your  presence  with  regard  to  this  conspiracy  the  day  before 
Walsh  delivered  his  testimon3\ 
.  The  Court.  OIl  no;  that  will  not  do.  ,. 

3Ir.  Henkle.  Well,  your  honor,  then  I  will  try  to  come  back  again. 
What  was  your  opinion,  gentlemen,  of  this  so-called  conspiracy  up  to 
the  time  that  Walsh  took  the  stand  and  told  hisstorj'f  Have  yoa 
heard  a  word  from  the  mouth  of  any  living  witness,  have  you  seen  a 
line  or  sentence  from  any  printed  paper  or  document  that  proved  or 
tended  to  prove  in  the  remotest  degree  against  these  defendants  the 
conspiracy  charged  in  this  indictment !  You  heard  aMr.  French  from  the 
far  West  on  the  Kearney  and  Kent  route  spit  out  his  little  spite  because 
he  thought  the  contractor  had  gouged  him  and  he  had  not  got  as  much 
pay  for  doing  the  service  as  he  thought  he  ought  to  have.  You  heard 
that  Fisk,  the  driver,  had  been  overtaken  in  a  snow  storm  way  out  in 
the  far  West  and  that  he  failed  to  get  in  on  time.  He  was,  I  believe, 
twelve  hours  behind  time.  Upon  the  cross-examination  he  was  asked 
why,  and  he  said  that  the  snow  storm  overtook  him  or  a  snow  storm  had 
preceded  him  and  for  five  miles  the  snow  was  seven  feet  deep  and  he 
could  not  make  good  running  time  through  seven  feet  of  solid  snow, 
and  hence  he  was  twelve  hours  behind.  When  he  delivered  that  testi- 
mony do  you  not  remember  to  have  seen 

That  smile  which  was  childlike  and  bland, 

playing  upon  the  face  of  my  brother  Bliss  as  he  looked  up  to  his  col- 
league brother  Merrick  and  theu  to  the  jury,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  We've 
got  'em  now.  What  a  damning  piece  of  evidence  this  is  of  this  con- 
spiracy. Here  is  a  fellow  twelve  hours  behind  time  and  his  mail  did 
not  connect  with  the  through  mail  and  had  to  lie  over  until  the  next 
day."  The  other  driver  got  tired  of  waiting  for  him,  or  his  time  woidd 
not  permit  him  to  wait,  and  he  had  to  go  on.  They  actually  brought 
him  here  and  ransacked  the  records  of  the  department  to  show  that  the 
postmaster  at  the  point  where  the  mail  was  tardy  had  failed  to  rejwrt 
it,  and  the  record  showed  that  Fisk  was  not  deducted  or  fined  for  ihat 
failure  to  make  time  through  seven  feet  of  solid  snow.  Now,  was  not 
that  a  damning  fact!  Yet,  gentlemen,  the  great  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  these  gifted  and  eminent  lawyers  who  have  been 
specially  retained  to  prosecute  this  case,  solemnly  delivered  to  you  such 
miserable  twaddle  as  that  as  evidence  of  guilt.  Did  Brady  know  it  f 
Xo.  Why  ?  The  postmaster  out  there  had  not  reported  it.  It  was  his 
duty  to  be  sure,  under  the  regulations  of  the  department,  to  report  every 
delinquency.  But  he  had  failed  to  report  this  delinquency,  and  the 
contractor  had  escaped  the  fine.  But  it  was  not  Brady's  fault.  Indeed 
the  Government  proved  itself  that  the  records  of  the  department  did 
not  show  that  this  man  failed  to  connect  on  that  occasion.  The  delin- 
quent officer  or  partj'  was  the  postmaster,  and  he  had  undoiibtedly 
failed  to  perform  his  duty  in  reporting  this  'driver,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  sympathy  with  him  because  it  was  physically  impossible  with 
him  to  h  ave  made  his  time.  Now,  you  have  heard  a  number  of  such  things ; 
but  have  you  heard  anything  looking  to  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
spiracy charged  in  this  indictment?  My  friend  says  yes.  What  is  it  f 
Why,  you  had  evidence  that  routes  had  been  increased  and  expedited 
unnecessarily  perhaps,  as  it  was  claimed  by  the  Government;  but  you 
heard  from  no  witness  that  Brady  was  paid  any  money  for  doing  it. 
Did  anv  man  sav  so?    Xobodv.    Theu  what  was  the  evid**nce?     Why, 
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nothing  but  presumption  that  this  was  an  extravagant  and  unnecessary 
tliinjf,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  presume  that  it  would  not  have  been  done 
if  it  had  not  been  paid  for.    That  will  not  answer  your  purposes,  gentle- 
luen.     It  does  not  make  a  bit  of  difference  what  is  your  opinion  or  mine 
or  even  the  court's  as  to  whether  the  orders  were  wise  or  unwise.    That 
i.s  not  our  busini-ss.    That  does  not  belong  to  our  domain  at  all.    Bift, 
as  the  court  has  said  repeatedly  during  the  progress  of  this  trial,  the 
4  |iie8tion  is  whether  it  was  corruptly  done.    That  is  to  say,  whether 
tliese  defendants  conspired  with  Brady  to  do  it,  and  as  a  consideration 
for  it  paid  him  money.    That  you  must  find  from  the  evidence.    Now,  I 
isay  up  to  this  time,  gentlemen,  there  was  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  prov- 
ing or  tending  to  prove  this  corrupt  conspiracy  between  Brady  and  these 
defendants.    The  scheme  of  this  indictment  is,  as  I  was  arguing  to  the 
eourt  awhile  ago,  a  pretty  lapge  one.    You  heard  what  I  read  as  falling 
from  the  lips  of  the  court.    The  court  said  that  the  evidence  must  prove 
the  conspiracy,  tbe  scheme,  and  the  plan  as  it  was  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment, that  it  comprehended  nineteen  routes,  that  it  comprehended 
all  these  defendants,  that  they  had  entered  into  a  bargain^  a  contract, 
and  an  agreement  by  which  they  were  mutually  interested  in  these  nine- 
teen routes,  and  they  were  to  divide  with  Brady  the  spoils  of  these  unjust 
and  wicked  orders.    Now,  gentlemen,  they  were  to  furnish,  according  to 
the  scheme  of  this  indictment,  false  atlidavits  and  forged  petitions. 
They  were  to  write  forged  letters  and  procure  forged  recommendations, 
and  then  Mr.  Turner  waa  to  manipulate  them  in  the  office.    He  was  to 
make  false  indorsements  upon  the  jackets,  and  he  was  to  write  false 
histories  and  false  statements  so  that  the  Postmaster-General  might  be 
deceived  when  these  orders  came  from  Brady,  and  might  sign  them 
without  understanding  what  the  real  facts  were.    Was  there  any  evi- 
dence of  that  ?    Not  a  shadow  of  testimony.    The  Government  itself, 
after  all  these  weary  weeks  of  the  delivery  of  testimony,  has  at  last, 
through  its  authoiized  counsel,  told  you  that  they  do  not  claim  at  your 
hands  a  verdict  against  !Mr.  Turner.     Why  f    Because  the  evidence 
would  not  justify  it.    That  drops  Mr.  Turner  out  of  this  case,  if  yon 
choose  to  follow  in  the  line  of  recommendation  of  the  counsel  for  the 
Government;  and  I  say,  gentlemen,  as  you  have  heard  me  argue  to  the 
court,  that  dropping  out  Turner,  supposing  there  is  evidence  against 
the  other  defendants,  destroys  the  integrity  of  the  scheme,  and  the 
scheme  of  the  indictment  has  collapsed.    As  you  have  learned  from 
hearing  these  law  books  read,  if  you  have  not  learned  it  before,  what  it 
is  necessary  to  aver  in  an  indictment  it  is  equally  necessary  to  prove; 
and  if  it  was  necessary  to  make  this  averment  then  it  was  an  essential 
l)art  of  the  scheme,  and  the  Government  has  failed  to  ]>rove  that  part 
of  the  scheme,  and  the  scheme  itself  tails  and  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
yon  must  necessarily  render  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  unlawful  for  mail  contractors  to  get  up  pe- 
titions, nor  to  make  oaths,  nor  to  write  letters,  nor  to  seek  expedition, 
nor  increase  of  service.  That  your  own  good  sense  tells  you.  This  is 
a  mere  matter  of  business,  like  any  other  business.  When  a  man  goes 
into  mail  contracting  he  does  not  lose  his  common  sense ;  he  does  not 
lose  his  common  rights  that  pertain  to  every  other  business.  Of  course, 
it  is  his  duty  to  couduct  it  fairly  and  honorably,  but  the  presumption 
is  that  he  runs  this  business  as  a  builder  or  a  carpenter,  or  a  lawyer  runs 
his  business;  that  he  does  it  for  the  i)urpose  of  making  money.  Men 
do  not  pursue  business  in  this  world  for  fun  or  amusement;  they  do  it 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  it  is  perfectly  legitimate,  honest,  and  fair 
for  a  man  to  make  as  good  a  bargain  as  he  can,  provided  it  does  not 
triiusceiMl  the  biauuLs  ut  honesty. 
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My  brother  Merrick  severely  criticises  my  brother  Chandler's  propo- 
sition, which  wa«  really  nothing  but  this :  That  a  man  had  a  right  to 
make  as  good  a  bargain  as  he  could,  x>i*ovided  he  did  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  take  no  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  party  with  whom  he 
dealt.    Is  not  that  so?    Is  it  not  so  in  all  the  vocations  of  life?     Am  I 
td  be  blamed  if  you  come  into  my  office  and  say  to  me,  "I  want  to  em- 
l)loy  you  to  conduct  a  suit;  how  much  will  you  charge  me?''  and  if  I 
charge  you  $500  and  you  say  you  will  pay  it   there  is  no  harm  in 
that,  although  some  other  lawyer  might  say,  "I  would  have  done  it  for 
$250,  and  I  think  Henkle's  charge  of  8500  is  grossly  excessive.^'     You 
would  not  say  there  is  any  harm  in  me  saying,  "  I  think  my  service  is 
worth  $500,  and  I  am  not  going  to  give  it  to  you  for  any  less  than  that." 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  if  Mr.  Jones  or  Mr.  Smith  would  have 
been  willing  to  render  the  same  service  for  $250,  does  it?    I  am  not  a 
thief,  nor  a  robber,  nor  a  villain  because  I  charged  you  $500  and  you 
agreed  to  pay  it,  am  I?    Well,  now,  men  carry  the  mails,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  mail  contracting  has  got  to  be  a  bushiess  like  any  other  busi- 
ness.   There  are  men  scattered  over  the  countrv  who  make  this  a 
business  and  nothing  else.    It  requires  the  employment  of  large  capi- 
tal, and  to  be  prudently,  wisely,  and  successfully  done  requires  much 
experience  and  knowledge  of  several  subjects  that  you  and  I,  perhaps, 
did  not  have  when  we  entered  upon  this  case.    And  they  have  a  right 
to  deal  in  this  business  just  as  men  deal  in  other  businesses :  and  there 
is,  gentlemen,  no  rule  of  morality,  no  rule  of  business,  and  no  rule  of 
law  that  applies  to  the  Government  contractor  which  does  not  appl5  to 
the  ordinary  avocations  and  affairs  of  life.    You  will  deal  with  these 
gentlemen  just  as  you  would  if  this  question  had  not  arisen  with  ref- 
erence to  mail  contracts,  but  had  arisen  with  reference  to  carpenters, 
or  house  builders,  or  lawyers. 

Nor  was  it  criminal  for  Turner  to  make  indorsements  on  the  jackets, 
nor  to  write  statements  of  their  contents.  That  was  his  business ;  that 
is  what  he  was  put  there  for ;  that  is  what  the  Government  paid  him 
for  doing.  Nor  was  it  criminal  or  unlawful  for  the  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  when  he  thought  it  \iise  to  do  so,  or  when  he  chose 
to  do  so,  to  make  orders  expediting  routes,  or  increasing  the  number  of 
trips.  He  had  a  right  to  do  it.  It  was  his  business  to  do  it  in  proper 
<5ases. 

These  things  only  become  criminal  when  they  are  done  for  a  criminal 
purpose.  I  concede,  of  course,  if  you  establish  that  these  defendants 
procured  false  petitions  and  filed  false  affidavits  upon  an  understanding 
with  Brady  that  they  were  to  do  that  thing,  that  they  were  to  be  a  pre- 
text for  him  upon  which  to  base  his  orders,  and  that  he  would  not  do 
it  without  that,  and  that  he  knew  that  these  petitions  and  letters  and  rec- 
ommendations were  false  and  forged,  and  that  those  affidavits  were  false, 
and  he  knew  it  all — knew  that  that  was  a  part  of  the  scheme,  and  he 
based  his  action  upon  those  false  papers,  and  Turner  manipulated  them 
so  as  to  impose  upon  and  deceive  the  Postmaster-General — why,  then,  I 
would  admit  that  you  had  made  out  your  case,  and  you  might  render 
your  verdict  against  the  defendants. 

But  all  those  things  you  must  find,  gentlemen.  You  must  find  them, 
too,  not  from  conjecture,  not  from  doubtful  inference  or  deduction,  but 
you  must  find  them  from  the  solid  and  substantial  facts  proven  in  the 
case. 

Now,  there  has  been  some  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for 
X\w  prosecution  on  account  of  the  arguments  of  my  brethren  who  have 
\n\  c  ded  me  claiming  the  benefit  of  technicality.    1  do  not  think  we 
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need  to  iuterpose  auy  technicality  whatever,  gentlemen.     I  would  not 
l>e  half  so  earnest  nor  half  so  conlident  of  a  verdict  of  acquittal  asl  am 
if  I    thought  it  was  necessary  to  interpose  any  technicality.    But  an 
ludictment  is  the  most  technical  of  all  papers  or  instruments  known  in 
pleadiDg.    Pleading,  you  understand,  is  not  the  argument  or  talk  which 
1  am  now  making.  But  pleadings  are  the  written  papers  in  which  a  party 
sets  out  his  case,  and  which  he  files  in  the  clerk's  office.    There  is  no 
pleading,  then,  so  technical,  in  which  such  nicety  and  precision  are  i^e- 
ijiiired,  as  in  a  cnminal  indictment.     It  is  part  of  the  law,  well  under- 
stood and  recognized  in  every  law  book  and  in  every  court,  and  every- 
where.   And  it  is  for  that  reason  that  my  brethren  have  referred  to  it. 
^V  criminal  proceeding  is  a  technical  proceeding,  as  I  have  already  said, 
aud  as  you  have  heard  a  hundred  times.    Not  only  is  the  indictment 
a  technical  proceeding,  but  the  proof  is  .technical.    All  these  technical- 
ities that  enter  into  aud  become  descriptive  of  the  evidence  in  the  in- 
dictment, whether  necessarj'  to  the  scheme  of  it  or  not,  if  they  are 
placed  there  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  descriptive  of  it,  are  required 
to  be  proved  as  laid,  and  if  not  proved  as  charged  in  the  indictment 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  must  be  that  of  acquittal. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  our  system ;  it  is  the  common-law  system.  It 
is  founded  upon  the  experience  of  courts,  judges,  and  juries  for  centu- 
ries, and  it  is  said  to  be  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  liberty.  My  brother  McSweeny  told  you  what  the  difference 
was  between  a  criminal  proceeding  and  a  civil  i)roceediug,  as  to  the 
amount  or  quantum  of  evidence  that  was  necessary  to  sustain  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury.  These  technicalities  are  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the^ 
citizen.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  in  a  dispute  between  A  and' 
B  as  to  whether  one  owed  the  other  5^100  or  not  a  cent.  The  ])ublic  is 
not  concerned  about  that.  Hence,  when  they  come  and  try  the  ques- 
tion before  a  jury,  the  jury  is  allowed  to  make  its  own  deductions  from 
the  testimony,  to  weigh  the  probabilities,  to  say  upon  the  whole  evidence 
in  the  case,  "I  believe  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  his  $100,''  and 
you  base  your  verdict  upon  it,  and  it  is  right. 

Bnt  the  law  does  not  allow  you  to  do  so  in  a  criminal  case.    Why  I 
Because  human  liberty  is  the  most  priceless  of  jewels.  Liberty !  Liberty ! 
Who  can  estimate  the  value  in  dollars  and  cent«,  or  in  any  other  way,  of 
human  liberty  !    What  would  you  take  now,  my  friend,  to  allow  your- 
self to  be  shut  up  in  the  penitentiary  for  two  years  ?    Would  any  money  in 
this  world  compensate  you  for  that !    Would  you,  Mr.  Foreman,  take  a 
deed  in  fee-simple  for  the  whole  District  of  Columbia  or  for  any  one  of 
the  States  of  this  Ujiion  to  allow  yourself  to  be  branded  as  a  villain  and 
«ent  to  the  penitentiary  for  two  years  ?    No  !  No !    Not  the  whole  worth 
of  this  round  ball  would  induce  you  as  a  matter  of  bargain  to  take  it. 
And  that  is  why  the  law  makes  this  distinction  between  civil  and  crim- 
inal trials  in  the  quanttim  of  testimony  or  in  the  degree  of  certainty  of 
conviction    in   the    minds  of   the  jury   when    they   are   determining 
whether  a  man  is  guilty  of  a  crime  which  isolates  him  from  society, 
which  brands  him  w  ith  infamy,  which  puts  a  blot  and  stain  upon  his  de- 
scendants to  the  last  generation.    That  is  why  the  wisdom  of  the  age  has 
made  it  necessary  for  a  jury  to  find  with  almost  absolute  certainty — 
moral  certainty  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  approximated — liefore  it  will  al- 
low a  citizen  to  be  disgraced  and  degraded  and  torn  from  his  family  aud 
business  and  shut  up  in  the  penitentiary.    And  are  we  to  be  taunted 
because  we  speak  to  you  of  these  time-honored,  these  glorious  bulwarks 
of  liberty  ? 
As  I  said,  gentlemen,  we  do  not  need  them,  I  think.    Unless  I  am  be- 
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reft  of  my  reason  and  judgment,  we  need  no  technicalities  to  protect 
us.  Because,  gentlemen,  there  has  been  no  proof  that  we  are  guilty  of 
the  offense  with  which  we  are  charged,  and  because,  back  of  that,  the 
fact  never  existed. 

My  friends  on  the  other  side  will  pardon  me  if  I  follow  mostly  Mr. 
Merrick's  argument,  for  it  was  the  last  I  heard.  That  of  my  brother 
Ker  is  so  far  now  in  the  background  that  really  I  have  not  retained  the 
drift  of  his  argument,  and  so  with  that  of  brother  Bliss.  But  Mr.  Mer- 
rick's argument  is  fresh  in  my  mind,  and  I  therefore  follow  it  partie- 
ularlv. 

Mr.  Merrick  said  to  you  that  Brady  was  a  trustee — a  trustee  for  the 
public  Treasury;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  lock  and  bolt  the  door  against 
plunderers  and  robbers;  that  a  trustee  could  not  deal  with  a  public  trust 
or  a  private  trust  so  as  to  permit  anybody  ta  approach  or  divert  it  ex- 
cept by  the  legitimate  channels  through  which  the  law  provides  it  shall 
tlo  w.  Well,  now,  that  is  all  true.  Nobody  denies  that.  So  far  as  Brady 
had  any  control  over  it  at  all  of  course  his  position  was  that  of  a  pub- 
lic trustee,  and  if  he  has  abiised  his  trust  he  ought  to  be  punished  for 
it.  But  brother  Merrick,  realizing  the  weakness  and  infirmity  of  his 
evidence  and  his  total  inability  to  make  out  a  case  on  the  criminal  side 
of  the  law,  complains  that  these  technicalities  should  be  interposed,  and 
he  tells  you  that  in  equity  this  trustee  would  be  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  his  trust.  Well,  now,  it  is  true  that  in  equity  a  tnistee  who 
mismanages  his  trust,  even  if  he  unwisely  manages  his  trust,  although 
he  does  not  do  it  criminally,  but  merely  imprudently,  is  liable  to  the 
cestui  que  trust j  the  party  beneficially  interested,  and  equity  will  hold  him 
to  account  for  it.  And  my  brother  Merrick  wants  to  transfer  this  case 
from  the  criminal  side  of  the  court  to  the  equity  side,  and  he  complains 
that  we  do  not  tell  him  how  it  is.  He  says,  "  Why  don't  you  tell  us  f 
If  we  had  you  in  equity  we  would  hold  you  liable  as  dealing  with  a 
trust." 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  are  lawyers  or  not,  and  perhaps  it 
is  assuming  a  little  too  much  to  suppose  that  a  gentleman  who  is  not 
educated  as  a  lawyer  understands  precisely  the  difference  between  equity 
and  law.  In  equity  the  plaintiff  can  file  a  bill  (as  he  calls  his  first  plea) 
in  place  of  an  indictment,  and  he  can  call  upon  the  defendant  to  answer 
and  say  under  oath  wh(»ther  these  things  with  which  he  charges  him  are 
true  or  not.  In  equity,  lawyers  call  that  a  discovery.  The  plaintiff  in 
his  bill  asks  discovery  when  he  wants  more  proof.  Of  course,  if  a  law- 
yer has  all  the  evidence  within  his  own  control  to  make  out  his  case^ 
he  does  not  want  any  discovery  from  his  adversary.  In  that  case  he 
tiles  his  bill,  charging  him  with  so  and  so,  and  asks  a  decree  of  the  court. 
Thereupon  he  takes  his  testimony  and  submits  his  case  to  his  honor  for  a 
decree.  But  where  he  does  not  have  any  proof  or  where  his  proof  is 
infirm  and  insufficient,  he  incorporates  in  his  bill  a  prayer  for  discov- 
ery. He  calls  upon  the  defendant  to  answer  under  oath  whether  these 
things  with  which  he  charges  him  are  true  or  not.  Then,  if  the  defend- 
ant answers  and  says  they  are  true,  after  the  proof  of  a  corpus  delictiy 
his  honor  will  render  a  decree  upon  it. 

Now,  brother  Merrick  says:  '*  We  will  just  consider  you  in  equity.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  not  proved  our  case  according  to  the  criminal 
standards.  We  have  not  prove<l  it  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt;  we  have 
not  proved  it  beyond  a  doubt  at  all ;  we  have  not  proved  it  so  that  any- 
body who  has  heard  the  testimony  would  doubt  that  the  defendants 
were  not  guilty.  But  yet  1  have  a  susi)iei©n  that,  notwithstanding  this, 
you  Hre  in  fact  guilty.     And  now,  why  don't  you,  like  generous  men, 
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4'ome  out  and  say  that  you  are  guilty  ?    1  am  going  to  trj'  you  now  uj)on 
priiicii^les  of  equity,  and  I  want  you  to  make  discovery/'    And  be  is 
innd  and  infuriated  because  we  will  not  make  discovery.     *'It  is  evi- 
dently the  jmlicy  of  the  defendants  to  keep  us  in  the  dark.    Darkness  is 
iiiaiiiiestly  their  policy.     Why  don't  you  turn  on  the  light  and  let  us  see 
iill  ?     Have  we  not  been  imploring  you  to  do  so  ?    Like  children  sitting 
ill  a  market,  we  have  piped  to  you  and  you  have  not  danced.    We  have 
mourned  to  you  and  you  have  not  lamented.     Wliy  don't  you  come  and 
tell  us !    Why  did  you  leave  us  in  this  ridiculous  position  f    Don't  you 
know  that  we  have  been  laughed  at  all  over  the  world  ?"    Brother  Ker 
lias  told  you  that  the  whole  civilized  world :  and  I  don't  know  but  that 

Afric's  sunny  clime  and  India's  coral  strana 

The  Court.  "  Greenland's  icy  mountains." 
Mr.  Henkle.  I  stand  corrected  : 

From  Greonlaud's  icy  luouutaiDs, 
Aud  Iudia'8  coral  straud. 

**Tbey  are  standing  about  the  telegraph  offices  on  tiptoe  waiting  to 
know  what  you  are  going  to  do,  waiting  for  the  verdict,  and  we  are  in 
full  tilt,  going  down,  dowji  the  ages  in  history.  We  cannot  afford  to 
be  defeated  after  the  fuss  that  we  have  made,  the  proclamations  which 
we  have  issued  to  the  world  that  these  defendants  were  guilty,  and  we 
were  going  to  prove  it.  Now,  whj'  don't  you  come  and  help  usf  Oh, 
you  robbers,  you  thieves,  you  burglars,  you  peculators,  why  don't  you 
come  and  say  that  you  are  guilty,  and  save  us  this  disgrace,  this  hu-- 
miliation  f  We  will  try  you  in  equity.  Equity!  W^hy  don't  you  make 
discovery  ?  Why  don't  you  answer  under  oath  and  tell  us  how  these 
things  are  ?    Then  we  could  make  a  case  against  you." 

My  brother  says,  "  Bother  on  your  reasonable  doubt.  Bother  on 
your  technicalities.  W^hy  do  you  put  them  up  ?  Why  do  you  assert 
them  here  ?  You  know  we  cannot  make  a  case  if  we  are  required  to  do 
it  over  the  established  and  recognized  rules  of  criminal  proceeding,  and 
why  do  you  require  us  to  do  it  "f  It  is  unreasonable.  It  is  unjust.  It  is 
unfair.  And  if  you  don't  help  us  we  will  call  you  all  manner  of  vile 
names  and  make  you  wish  that  you  were  dead." 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  Brady  ha«  violated  his  trust,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  its  remedy  against  him  in  a  civil  action.  It  has  totally 
failed  in  this  form  of  aetion — totally ;  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  Unless  I 
am  absolutely  insane — and  I  do  not  think  I  am — the  Government 
has  absolutely,  fatally,  and  linally  failed  in  this  case.  But  if  Brady  has 
abused  his  trust,  the  Govtmment  has  it«  remedy  against  him  in  a  civil 
action.  It  can  go  into  the  courts  and  sue  him  either  by  my  learned 
friend's  favorite  proceeding  (a  bill  in  equity),  where  thej'  may  make  him 
discover,  or.  on  the  law  side  of  the  court,  where  they  may  try  him  before 
the  jury  ana  recover  upon  the  preponderance  of  evidence. 

And  my  friend  Merrick  says — and  that  was  not  exactly  in  the  evi- 
dence your  honor — that  Brady  is  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  rolling  in  lux- 
ury, surrounding  himself  with  all  the  tra])pings  and  paraphernalia  of 
large  wealth.    Now,  then,  if  this  be  so — and  my  brother  Merrick  is  my 

authority  for  it 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  Allow  me  a  single  moment.  I  noticed 
in  the  papers  this  morning  that  on  yesterday  Mr.  Wilson  made  the  same 
kind  of  a  remark,  and  stated  that  there  was  no  evidence  upon  that 
point.  It  is  due  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  the  case  probably,  that  I  should 
say  that  I  came  to  that  conclusion  from  Mr.  Brady's  having  an  interest 
ill  two  newspapers,  besides  having  other  evidences  of  the  poSsession  of 
wealth,  and  all  gained  at  a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year. 
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The  Court.  That  was  perfectly  legitimate. 

Mr.  ^fERRiCK.  Perfectly  legitimate. 

The  Court.  But  the  remark  made  by  the  court  that  e\ideiice  was 
not  admissible  upon  that  subject  was 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  I  only  speak  of  the  remdrks  made  by 
Mr.  Wilson  yesterday. 

The  Court.  As  a  matter  of  evidence  in  itself,  the  court  would  not 
allow  any  such  proof. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  so  stated  and  so  understood  the  law  to  be. 

Mr.  Oenkle.  I  am  not  objecting  to  it,  brother  Merrick.  I  am  rather 
thankful  to  you  for  it.  I  was  taking  advantage  of  it  in  my  argument 
to  the  jurj'. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  was  only  calling  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Now,  1  say  that  the  Government  can  recover  back  from 
Brady,  either  on  the  law  side  of  the  court  or  on  the  equity  side  of  the 
court,  if  he  has  abused  his  trust,  the  proceeding  to  be  determined  by 
the  propriety  of  the  case  whether  it  belongs  to  the  one  or  the  other  ot 
those  forums.  They  tell  you  that  Mr.  Vaile  has  defrauded  the  Treasury ; 
that  he  has  got  large  sums  belonging  to  the  Government  that  he  ou^ht 
not  to  have.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  they  think  that  is  so,  I  invite  them  to 
bring  suit  in  this  court,  on  the  civil  side  of  it,  and  we  are  ready  to  try 
that  question.  And  I  say  this  to  them  for  their  consolation,  and  it  is 
based  upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Vaile  in  the  case,  so  that  I  am  not 
transgressing  the  rules,  that  any  judgment  you  will  recover  against 
him  will  be  responded  to  in  dollars  to  the  last  farthing.  And  I  iuvite 
you — nay,  challenge  you — to  the  issue.  There,  there  was  a  case  where 
you  could  try  your  issue  on  the  probabilities,  and  if  you  introduce  testi- 
mony enough  to  make  a  jury  believe  that  it  is  probable  that  he  has  got 
money  from  the  Government  that  he  ought  not  to  have,  you  can  get 
your  verdict.    Now,  try  it. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  are  still  after  our  conspiracy.  That  is  the  busi- 
ness we  are  engaged  in.  I  am  willing  to  help  you  find  it  if  I  can,  but 
it  is  your  duty  to  pursue  it  and  find  it  if  you  can.  I  think,  however, 
you  will  find  it  like  the  mirage  of  the  desert.  You  know  the  travelers 
tell  us  that  in  some  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  by  the  reflection  and 
refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  on  the  desert,  and  sometimes  on  the  sea^ 
very  distant  objects  are  reproduced  in  the  air.  The  traveler  upon  the 
desert  sees  bubbling  fountains,  green-spreading  palms,  and  he  urges  on 
his  jaded  camel  to  reach  this  place,  where  he  may  slake  his  thirst  and 
rest  from  the  heat  of  the  desert  sun.  As  he  reaches  the  place  it  i-e- 
cedes,  and  still  recedes,  and  still  recedes,  audit  is  forever  recetling,  and 
he  never  can  overtake  it.  So  with  this  conspiracy.  It  is  like  the  will-'o- 
the-wisp  as  it  dances  over  the  morass.  You  pursue  it,  and  pursue  it, 
but  it  is  ever  receding,  and  you  never  can  catch  it.  So  it  is  with  this 
(conspiracy.  If  you  x^ursue  it  from  now  until  the  crack  of  doom,  upon 
the  evidence  that  you  have  had  in  this  case,  you  can  never  find  it. 

Now,  my  brother  Ker — whom  I  like  very  much  indeed,  and  against 
whom  I  would  not  say  a  word  of  unkindness  for  the  world — my  brother 
Ker  stood  here  where  I  staml,  for  three  mortal  days,  and  discussed  tbe 
questions  involved  in  this  case,  Irom  his  standpoint,  and,  he  did  not  even 
tell  you  anything  about  the  conspiracy.  My  brother  McS weeny  said 
that  the  word  "  conspiracy  occurred  but  once  in  Mr.  Keif's  speech.  At 
all  events,  he  told  you  pothing  about  it.  He  did  not  pretend  to  weave 
the  web.  Our  brother  Bliss  succeeded  him  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  a-three  days'  argument  to  you,  and  I  heard  no  fabrication  of 
tbe  scheme  out  of  tbis  testimony.     I  did  not  see  that  this  piece  of  tes- 
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tiinoiiy  was  takeu  up  here  and  tbat  piece  there,  and  tlie  other  there, 
and  tiiat  they  were  brought  together  at  a  comuiou  center.    My  brotler 
^Merrick  was  a  little  more  successful  in  his  three  days' argument,  he  did 
uiake  some  sort  of  scheme  or  web.    But,  gentlemen,  unfortunately  for 
him,  it  was  made  of  the  material  that  dreams  are,  and  you  can  blow  it 
away  as  a  child  blows  a  feather  in  the  air,  with  a  breath  of  your  mouth. 
Xow,  some  writer  has  said  that  a  conspiracy  is  the  most  difficult  of 
all  crimes  to  prove,  but  that  when  you  have  once  proved  it,  it  stands 
out  the  clearest,  the  most  palpable,  and  undeniable  of  all  crimes.    And 
it  must  be  so.     When  3'ou  see  a  man  here  and  another  there  and  another 
yonder,  doing  one  thing  and  another,  and  the  things  all  coming  in  at  a 
common  center  and  joined  together  like  bricks  laid  one  upon  another, 
then  you  see  it  is  palpable;  then  you  know  what  this  act  meant  and 
what  that  act  meant,  and  you  see  them  here  in  their  fruition  at  a  com- 
mon center. 

The  process  maybe  likened  to  that  glorious  monument,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  which  has  been  so  long  delayt- d 
and  which  we  are  all  now  rejoiced  and  proud  to  see  advancing  towards 
completion.  You  remember  that  when  it  started,  each  of  the  States 
furnished  a  block  of  marble  to  go  into  the  monument.  There  was  Ten- 
nessee quarrying  its  block  of  marble.  Here  was  Ohio  quarrying  its 
block  of  marble.  There  was  Louisiana  quarrying  its  block,  and  so  with 
Maine,  and  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia,  and  all  the  States. 

If  you  were  down  in  Tennessee  you  would  not  know  what  they  were 
going  to  do  with  that  marble.    But  when  you  see  them  bringing  it  here 
and  see  the  mechanics  take  it  and  pUice  it  on  the  pile,  then  you  see  the 
block  that  came  from  Maine  placed  on  top  of  the  block  from  Tennessee, 
and  so  on,  and  you  see  the  monument  rise,  and  then  you  understand 
what  they  were  all  about.    It  is  all  palpable  enough  that  they  were  all 
intended  for  this  monument;  that  that  was  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  hewn  out  of  the  rock  here  and  there  and  yonder.     Here  they 
are  finding    their  common  desthiation    in    this  common   monument. 
Now,  if  those  States  had  been  engaged  in  this  thing  and  that  thing 
with  a  criminal  design  you  would  have  had  palpable  and  irrefutable 
evidence  of  the  conspiracy,  because  you  would  see  what  that  man  in 
Tennessee  had  done^  and  what  the  man  in  Massachusetts  had  done,  and 
you  would  find  that  their  work  all  concentered  here  in  a  common  monu- 
ment.   It  wa«  most  difficult  to  prove  what  this  man  in  Tennessee  was 
quarrying  his  marble  for,  and  what  the  Maine  man  was  quarrying  his  for; 
and  it  was  difficult  to  prove  the  conspiracy.    But  when  you  found  them 
all  here,  and  you  have  proved  it,  it  is  the  clearest  and  most  demonstra- 
ble proposition  in  the  world  that  this  was  a  conspiracy'.    But  our  con- 
spiracy does  not  pan  out  that  way.    We  have  spent  many  weeks  of  val- 
uable time.    The  Government  has  expended  thousands  and  thousands, 
and  I  do  not  know  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  this  conspiracy. 

Nay,  more  than  that,  gentlemen.  The  ordinary  instrumentalities  of 
the  law  have  been  set  aside.  The  district  attorney,  whose  business  it 
is  and  who  is  paid  a  salary  by  the  United  States  of  86,000  or  88,000  a 
year,  to  prosecute  crimes  and  oftenses,  is  set  aside,  for  what  reason  I 
do  not  know;  and  my  distinguished  friend  from  Philadelphia  is  em- 
ployed, another  eminent  lawyer  from  Xew  York  is  employed,  and  an- 
other distinguished  lawyer  from  the  city  of  Washington  is  employed, 
and  the  district  attorney  has  gone  a  fishing.  Now,  these  high-priced 
lawyers  cost  money — thousands,  probably  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
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I  hope  it  is  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  brother  Ker,  for  if  the  Govera- 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  fool  enough  to  embark  ou  such  a  wild- 
goose  chase  as  this,  I  don't  care  what  it  costs. 

They  have  brought  witnesses  here ;  they  have  scraped  the  westeni 
wilds  from  the  Sierras  of  the  Pacific  slope,  through  the  gulches  and 
canons  of  the  West,  over  the  broad  savannas  and  prairies  and  forest.^ : 
they  have  scoured  them  all  in  the  pursuit  of  witnesses,  and  they  have 
brought  everj"  driver,  every  subcontractor,  every  postmaster  that  is  dis- 
gruntled or  mad  with  the  contractors  on  account  of  some  private  diti'er- 
ence,  to  detail  to  this  jury  his  petty  grievance.  And  all  this,  gentle- 
men, has  cost  thousands,  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Now,  my  brother  Ker  said  that  those  facts  that  they  had  been  givin;: 
in  evidence  to  you  might  look  innocent,  harmless,  and  inoffensive  in 
themselves.  Why,  it  would  not  look  to  be  criminal  to  ask  to  have  a 
route  expedited,  nor  to  file  an  affidavit  as  to  the  number  of  men  and 
horses  necessary  to  carry  the  mail  on  a  given  route  when  tUe  rule55  ol 
the  department  absolutely  made  you  do  it  and  you  could  not  get  rid  of 
it.  That  would  not  look  like  it  was  very  criminal.  Kow,  it  looked  in- 
nocent, and  my  brother  Ker  said,  using  the  most  graphic  languai>:e  that 
he  could  possibly  have  employed  to  exi)ress  the  idea,  *'  They  are  inno- 
cent as  sleeping  babes  when  they  are  taken  8ei)arately,  and  yet  wheu 
they  are  brought  together  they  make  crime."  Xow,  did  you  ever  hear, 
gentlemen,  that  when  you  took  a  whole  nursery  full  of  sleeping  babes 
that  would  constitute  a  criminal  conspiracy  f  Are  not  a  hundred  sleep- 
ing babes  just  as  innocent  as  one! 

Mr.  Keb.  It  depends  upon  where  they  are. 

Mr.  Henkle.  My  brother  says  it  depends  upon  where  they  are.  They 
usually  sleep  in  the  nursery,  or  in  their  little  trundle-beds.  You  may 
collect  a  thousand  of  them  and  yet  you  do  not  approximate  guilt.  The 
Savior  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^  And  you  and  I,  brother  Ker, 
want  to  go  there.  You  said  that  Peck  had  gone  there,  or  you  hoped  so, 
and  you  believed  he  had.  I  would  not  wonder  if  he  had.  If  he  has,  he 
went  where  some  people  that  are  concerned  in  this  prosecution  can  never 
follow  him.    He  is  safe  there. 

Well,  gentlemen,  these  sleeping  babes,  when  they  are  brought  to- 
gether, do  not  make  guilt.  You  may  put  Kearney  to  Kent,  together 
with  Pioche,  Ojo  Caliente,  Saguache,  and  what  else  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  Toquerville. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Toquerville.  Put  all  these  sleeping  babes  together  iu 
one  bed,  and  are  they  not  innocent  still  ? 

Well,  your  honor,  it  is  now  nearly  3  o'clock  and  I  feel  somewhat 
exhausted.  I  was  going  to  take  up  another  proposition,  but  if  the 
court  would  now  adjourn  I  would  be  obliged. 

The  Court.  [To  the  bailiff.]  Adjourn  the  court. 

Thereupon  (at  2  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned. 


FRIDAY,    SEPTEMBER    1,  1882. 


The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  and  5  minutes  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  again  we  have  to  resume  our 
weary  round.    I  am  sony  for  you,  and  I  am  sorry  for  myself.    I  have 
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no  doubt  you  believe  me  wlieu  I  say  that  I  would  uot  do  it  if  I  could 
lielp  it.  But  we,  are  getting  where  we  can  see  the  end  and  upon  that  I 
-congi^atulate  you  and  felicitate  myself  and  my  brethren. 

^ow,  gentlemen,  I  propose  to  take  up  the  testimony  in  this  case  so 
far  as  it  atfects  or  seems  to  affect  my  clients.  I  do  not  think  1  need 
trouble  myself  very  much  about  the  other  defendants  in  this  case.  They 
iire  so  well  and  so  ably  and  so  eloquently  represented  that  i)erhaps  it 
^vould  be  impertinent  on  my  part  to  attempt  to  vindicate  them,  and  I 
Hhall  do  it  only  so  far  as  thev  are  involved  necessarily  with  mv  own 
-clients.  I  ought  to  have  said  yesterday  when  I  began  that  my  excel- 
lent friend,  brother  Hine,  with  whom  I  started  in  this  case,  was  called 
away  by  an  imperious  necessity  to  the  far  West,  and  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  part  of  the  case  to  my  poor  care ;  but  I  am  striving  to  take 
<5are  of  brother  Hine's  interest  as  well  as  I  possibly  can. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  concede  that  a  conspiracy  must  be  proved  by  the 
acts  of  the  parties.    Let  us  look  into  the  acts  of  the  parties  as  they 
are  shown  by  the  evidence  and  see  whether  we  can  find  this  conspiracy. 
]>ry  excellent  friend,  brother  Merrick,  raised  up  the  curtain  at  the  inteV- 
view  between  Senator  Dorsey  and  Mr.  Boone.    You  remember,  gentle- 
men, what  transpired  in  that  interview,  and  I  will  not  weary  you  to  re- 
X>eat  it  in  detail.    Mr.  Dorsey  told  Boone,  according  to  Boone's  state- 
uient,  that  some  of  his  friends  were  going  to  engage  in  bidding  for  mail 
contracts,  and  he  mentioned  his  brother  and  his  brother-in-law  Peck,  and 
l>robably  Mr.  3Iiner,  a  friend  of  his,  from  Sandusky,  Ohio.     He  wanted 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Boone's  experience  and  acquaintance  with  this  busi- 
ness, he  having  been  a  contractor  himself  and  having  been  prior  to  that 
ill  the  contract  office  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  or  rather  in  the 
Sixth  Auditor's  office,  and  familiar  with  the  routine  of  the  business.     He 
wanted  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  acquaintance  with  the  meth- 
ods of  the  business  to  enable  his  friends  to  start  in  such  a  way  a^s  would 
be  likely  to  make  the  business  a  success  to  them.    You  remember  that 
afterwaids  he  says  that  Mr.  Miner  came  here  and  John  W.  Dorsey  came 
here  and  the}'  engaged  in  preparing  proposals.    Senator  Dorsey  assisted 
them  or  was,  perhaps,  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  sureties  upon 
the  bonds  which  they  were  required  to  give  to  accompany  their  proposals. 
Now,  they  prepared  these  bids.    During  the  course. of  the  preparation 
of  them  Mr.  Boone,  who  was  a  notary  public  and  took  the  affidavits  to 
these  proposals,  tells  you  that  he  had  not  seen  Mr.  Peck,  but  that  he 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Miner  from  Sandusky  City,  telling  him  that 
Mr.  Peck  would  call  upon  him,  and  he  said  that  a  gentleman  purporting 
to  be  Peck  did  call  upon  him  and  he  administered  to  him  the  oaths  to 
his  proposals,  and  that  he  learned  subsequently  that  this  was  not  Peck. 
Now,  he  says  that  this  man,  whoever  he  was,  brought  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Miner.    It  is  not  exactly  clear  from  the  testimony  whether  he  means 
the  original  letter  that  Miner  wrote  him  from  Sandusky,  or  whether  he 
means  to  intimate  that  he  had  another  letter.    Perhaps  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  infer  anything  from  it.    I  do  not  know  what  the  fact  is  from 
the  testimony,  and  I  am  not  permitted  to  give  you  my  view  of  it  any 
further  than  the  testimony  will  justify.    You  remember,  however,  that 
ill  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Dorsey  and  Mr.  Boone,  Boone  says  that 
Dorsey  read  to  him  a  letter  from  Peck  in  which  Peck  wanted  him  to 
get  persons  to  go  with  him  into  this  business ;  so  that  so  far  as  the  tes- 
timony develops  it,  the  enterprise  was  conceived  by  Peck.    It  was  his 
enterprise.    JNow,  what  agency  Mr.  Peck  had  in  sending  somebody  to  per- 
sonate him  before  Boone  and  to  make  these  affida\its  for  him,  1  do  not 
know,  nor  doyou  know.    It  may  have  been  that  he  had  the  idea  that  AYalsh 
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had,  tbat  tLese  affidavits  were  perfunctory  like  the  affidavit  to  ait 
attachment,  as  brother  Walsh  says;  perfunctorj',  a  mere  mntter  of  fcirm  ; 
and  while  tlie  form  was  gone  through  with  it  did  not  make  any  difl'er- 
ence  whether  the  real  person  was  present  or  not.  Now,  1  say  I  do  not 
know  how  that  is;  but  if  Mr.  Miner  did  it — I  mean  if  he  did  give  a  let- 
ter to  some  person  other  than  Peck,  representing  him  to  be  Peck,  I  should 
be  very  greatly  surjmsed  and  disappointed.  1  do  not  believe  he  ditl  it. 
Nobody  says  he  did  it  but  Mr.  Boone.  Now,  Mr.  Boone  was  introduce<l 
as  a  witness  upon  the  part  of  the  Government.  They  vouch  for  bis 
credibility  by  his  production ;  but  we  are  not  bound  to  assume  that  bis 
statement  is  absolutely  infallible.  We  are  at  liberty  to  make  fioai  it 
such  reasonable  deductions  as  we  fairly  can.  There  is  this  little  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  Mr.  Boone — I  suppose  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
say  what  the  newspapers  have  published  about  him  since  he  was  on  tbe 
stand ;  but  he  himself  testified  that  the  records  of  this  court  would 
show,  when  asked  if  he  was  under  indictment.  I  believe  they  do  show, 
as  he  refened  to  the  records,  that  there  are  some  six  or  seven  indict- 
ments pending  against  him  for  frauds  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  two  of  them  for  subornation  of  perjury,  that  is,  for  procur- 
ing other  people  to  swear  falsely.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  you  are  to 
infer  from  these  indictments  that  he  is  guilty.  1  say  that  an  indictment 
does  not  even  raise  the  presumption  of  guilt.  But  the  fact  that  a  man 
is  indicted  for  subornation  of  perjury  does  not  exactly  commend  him 
as  a  veracious  witness.  He  may  be,  but  it  does  not  help  his  credit  any. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  that. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  in  passing,  right  at  this  point,  lest  I  may  other- 
wise forget  it,  that  brother  Meriick  commended  Mr.  Boone,  eulogized 
him,  and  si>oke  of  his  being  reluctant  to  testify  against  these  defendants; 
that  they  were  his  friends.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  did  not  so  understand 
that.  It  seemed  to  me  that  with  considerable  gusto  he  threw  into 
his  testimony  insinuations  and  said  little  mean  things  that  did  not  i>er- 
tain  to  the  case,  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  these  defendants.  For 
instance,  he  said  that  tliey  kept  no  books,  that  they  did  their  business 
upon  grave-yard  principles.  What  a  morsal  of  comfort  that  was  to 
brother  Merrick.    Graveyard  principles  I 

Dead  men  tell  no  tales.  ' 

That  was  the  principle,  Mr.  Boone  tells  you,  upon  which  they  did 
their  business.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  say  that,  for  nobody 
had  asked  him.  That  shows  the  friendly  animus  he  had  towards  the 
defendants,  the  desire  of  his  heart  to  aid  him,  and  the  reluctance  with 
which  this  testimony  was  wrung  from  him.  Upon  grave-yard  princi- 
ples !  Dead  men  tell  no  tales !  Now,  let  us  see  right  here.  Mr.  Boone 
said  that  before  this  combination  went  into  effect,  after  they  had  got 
their  contracts,  but  before  they  had  done  any  business,  he  was  frozen 
out.  They  had  not  done  a  thing,  gentlemen,  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
business,  when  he  was  frozen  out.  The  business  had  not  been  started 
at  all.  What  occasion  was  there  for  having  books,  and  why  does  Mr. 
Boone  tell  you  that  they  did  their  business  upon  grave-yard  principles  f 
Why,  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  stab  at  these  defendants  and  go- 
ing out  of  his  way,  malignantly,  to  do  it.  Now,  Mr.  Rerdell,  as  you 
have  heard — and  Mr.  Merrick  held  up  the  testimony  of  these  two  vera- 
cious witnesses  to  show  how  completely  they  dove-tailed  and  corrobo 
rated  each  other — Mr.  Rerdell,  who  was  the  clerk  of  the  combination  as 
he  says  originally,  said  they  did  keep  a  book.  But  I  refer  to  that 
simply    in    passing,  for  the    purpose    of   attracting    your    attention 
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to  the  auimas  of  the  witness.    Now,  then,  what  did  they  do!    Why 
they  got  up  these  proposals  and  they  filed  them  in  the  due  course 
^ind  process  of  business,  and  when  the  bids  were  opened  they  got  some 
<5()ntracts.    Mr.  Peck,  whether  he  was  falsely  personated  or  not,  or 
iwrhether  he  had  any  agency  in  it  or  not,  undoubtedly  recognized  what 
liad  been  done  by  his  friends ;  for  immediately  after  the  contracts  were 
in  Mr.  Peck  appeared  and  took  his  position,  and  went  to  work  with  his 
copartners  in  the  active  operation  of  this  business,  so  that  at  all  events 
xio  imposition  was  practiced  upon  Mr.  Peck,  for  he  approved  and  ac- 
cepted everything  that  had  been  done  in  his  name  and  for  him.  Still,  my 
friend  Merrick  finds  in  this  little  circumstance  great  oceans  of  conspir- 
acy.   If  it  were  true  that  my  client  Miner  did  as  Boone  wants  you  to 
believe  he  did,  bring  to  him  a  letter  representing  a  person  to  be  Peck 
vho  was  not  Peck,  it  would  be,  as  1  said  before,  what  I  would  not  expect 
of  Mr.  Miner,  and  what  I  trust  and  believe hedid  not  do.   But  conceding 
tliat  he  did  it,  how  does  that  prove  the  conspiracy  ?    It  would  certainly 
prove,  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Miner  was  not  quit«  as  scrupulous  and  careful 
^s  he  ought  to  have  been,  and  that  he  had  the  same  views  about  this  per- 
functory oath  that  Walsh  had — which  I  do  not  believe  he  had.     But 
supposing  it  to  be  so,  does  that  tend  to  prove  the  conspiracy!    What 
could  have  been  the  puri)ose  of  it !    Simply,  if  Peck  was  absent,  as  he 
probably  was,  to  facilitate  their  business.    They  regarded  this  as  a  mere 
auatter  of  form.    It  was  helping  Peck  and  saving  hini  from  cominghere. 
Is  there  in  that  any  purpose  to  impose  upon  the  Grovernment  or  to  com- 
mit a  fraud  upon  the  Government!    None.    lam  not  justifying  the  act 
:at  all,  if  it  was  committed,  but  I  say  that  in  it  there  was  no  purpose  to 
defraud  the  Government,  and  much  less  there  was  any  evidenceof  conspir- 
acy in  it.    Now,  my  brother  Merrick  in  the  opening  of  his  speech  said  that 
this  conspiracy  was  conceived  in  the  brain  of  Senator  Dorsey,  and  that  he 
looked  about  for  tools  that  he  could  manipulate ;  that  he  did  not  want 
«trong  men,  but  he  wanted  men  who  would  be  as  plastic  as  wax 
in  his  hands,  whom  he  could  manipulate  and  conform  to  his  own  views; 
that  this  was  a  project  for  his  own  benefit,  which  he  intended  to  take 
possession  of  and  control  as  soon  as*  he  left  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Subsequently,  on  the  last  day  of  his  speech,  he  abandoned  the  theory 
that  the  conspiracy  was  conceived  at  that  time,  and  said  that  it  was 
probably  an  honest  partnership,  formed  for  honest  and  legitimate  pur- 
poses at  that  time,  but  that  it  grew  like  all  things  grow,  and  ripened 
into  a  consj)irac3"  subsequently.  Just  at  that  point  I  want  to  ask  you 
whether  it  is  reasonable,  taking  my  friend's  first  view  of  it  (for  I  pro- 
pose to  trace  it  along  step  by  step  to  see,  if  I  can,  where  this  conspiracy 
began),  to  suppose  that  this  was  Dorsej-'s  bantling,  gotten  up  for  his 
own  purposes,  and  whether  the  conspiracy  was  conceived  by  him  at  that 
time.  He  sakl  all  the  way  through  that  Dorsey  was  the  head  center  of 
it — the  very  uucifer  of  this  conspirac3\  Let  us  see.  When  they  came 
to  divide  the  body  of  this  conspiracy  in  April,  1879,  how  did  they  divide! 
Why,  Mr.Yaile  took  40  per  cent,  and  Mr.  Miner  took  30  per  cent.,  mak- 
ing 70  i)er  cent.,  and  Dorsey  took  for  himself  and  Peck  and  his  brother 
30  per  cent.,  so  that  here  were  Vaile  and  Miner  taking  70  per  cent,  for 
themselves  alone,  and  Dorsey  for  himself,  Peek,  and  John  W.  Dorsey, 
all  three,  taking  but  30  per  cent.  Yet  he  says  the  great  head  center, 
the  arch  fiend  tor  whose  benefit  this  scheme  was  devised,  was  Stephen 
W.  Dorsey,  and  these  other  men  were  but  his  supple  tools.  As  I  said, 
iie  ;nlnnttedsubj>eiiuenrly  that  the  <*()ns[)irac!y  was  not  conceived  at  that 
liiiie,  ami  that  at  that  time  the  combination  had  an  honest  and  legiti* 
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mate  imrpose.  But,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  pursue  this  to  the  end  while 
I  am  at  it.  If  it  was  conceived  at  that  time,  as  the  court  has  said  re- 
peatedly in  your  hearing  that  Brady  was  the  key  to  the  conspii'acy. 
Brady  must  have  been  connected  with  it.  My  brother  in  the  first  part 
of  his  argument  intimated  that  Brady  and  Dorsey  were  connected  with 
it,  and  that  Dorsey  was  acting  upon  the  promptings  and  with  the  con- 
nivance of  Brady  in  getting  up  the  scheme.  What  evidence  is  there 
anywhere  that  Brady  even  knew  that  these  parties  were  meeting  to- 
gether, or  even  knew  any  of  them  ?  It  is  probable,  of  course,  that  he 
knew  Dorsey,  but  what  evidence  is  there  that  he  knew  that  there  was 
in  existence  upon  this  terrestrial  ball  such  a  man  as  John  B.  Miner,  or 
John  M.  Peck,  or  John  W.  Dorsey.  Not  the  slightest;  nor  is  there  any 
fact  or  circumstance  which  will  justify  you  in  the  deduction  that  he  knew 
either  of  these  men. 

But,  again,  gentlemen,  the  indictment  charges  a  conspiracy  as  to  these 
nineteen  routes  that  are  set  out  in  it.  You  have  got  to  find  that  con- 
spiracy as  it  is  laid  in  the  indictment.  The  indictment  charges  that 
these  men  owned  these  routes,  and  that  they  conspired  as  to  them,  hav- 
ing a  joint  interest  in  them.  How  can  you  find  from  the  evidence  that 
these  men  conspired  as  to  these  nineteen  routes  before  the  bidding  hiul 
taken  place  ?  It  is  true  their  bidding  covered  it ;  but  the  bids  had  not 
been  opened,  and  the  contracts  had  not  been  awarded.  I  want  to  know 
how  they  could  have  conspired  with  regard  to  these  nineteen  routes  l>e- 
fore  the  letting  took  place.  That  you  have  to  find,  for  that  is  the  scheme 
of  the  indictment,  and  that  you  must  find  in  order  to  find  that  the  con- 
spiracy took  place  at  that  time.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  Government  is 
estopped,  i^revented,  from  setting  up  that  the  conspiracy  took  place  at 
that  time.  The  indictment  itself,  on  pages  6  and  7 — 1  want  to  read  just 
as  little  as  I  can,  but  you  have  heard  the  indictment  read  so  much  that 
you  must  be  quite  familiar  with  it — charges  that  these  men,  on  the  23d 
day  of  May,  1879,  ha<l  contracts  for  all  these  routes  and  owned  them  in 
common.  Now,  it  is  nowhere  intimjited  that  there  was  anything  wronj^ 
about  these  contracts.  An  indictment,  as  you  have  learned,  is  a  most 
technical  and  particular  pa^KT  of  i)leading.  It  is  a  rule  or  principle  of 
law  that  all  pleadings  in  a  court  must  be  construed  most  strictly  against 
the  pleader,  so  that,  as  they  have  not  charged  in  the  indictment  that 
these  contracts  were  wrong,  or  that  they  were  illegal,  or  that  thej'  were 
fraudulent,  they  are  concluded  by  the  averments  of  the  indictment,  and 
you  are  bound  to  accept  the  theory  of  the  indictment  that  they  were 
legitimate,  honest,  and  free  from  all  fraud. 

But  they  say  that  these  gentlemen  bid  upon  routes  that  were  infre- 
quent in  time,  one,  two,  and  three  times  a  week,  I  think  the  proposals 
show.  They  say  that  this  shows  that  they  were  picking  out  routes 
which  had  not  already  been  expedited,  where  the  trips  were  not  adver- 
tised to  be  frequent,  so  that  they  might  have  them  expedited  and  have 
frequent  trips  placed  upon  them.  And  this  you  are  invited  to  infer  was 
a  part  of  the  scheme  connecting  them  with  Brady.  They  were  selecting 
these  infrequent  routes,  so  that  Brady  could  expedite  them  and  increase 
the  service  upon  them,  and  thereby  swell  their  gain.  Now,  gentlemen, 
the  facts  show  you  that  these  defendants  were  not  men  of  wealth.  I 
have  a  right  to  assume  from  the  testimony  in  the  case  that  the  men  who 
put  in  these  bids  were  all  poor  men,  and  that  they  had  to  borrow  the 
money  or  deposit  some  sort  of  collateral  to  get  the  certified  checks  that 
the  rules  and  usages  of  the  department  required  should  accompany  their 
bids.  The3^  were  poor  men.  The  subsequent  fact  that  they  were  unable 
to  stock  the  route  until  Vaile  came  in  and  helped  them  demonstrate* 
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til  At  tliey  were  poor  ineu.    Now,  these  poor  men,  who  had  to  deposit 

oertified  checks 

!>Ir.  Keb.  [Interposing.]  Wait  a  moment.    There  is  no  evidence  of 
tliat  at  all.    On  the  contrary  the  evidence  is  that  Stephen  Dorsey  fur- 
iiished  the  security,  and  therefore  they  did  not  want  a  check. 
:Mr.  Henkle.  Security  for  what  ? 

JMr.  Ker.  Secnrity  for  the  bids  and  the  contracts  both.    There  is  no 
evidence  about  certified  checks. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes,  there  is.    There  is  evidence  that  they  required  cer- 
tified checks  to  be  deposited  with  the  bids. 
Mr.  Totten.  The  statute  required  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  statute  required  them  to  give  security  when  they 
l>iit  in  their  proposals,  and  that  was  the  only  security  they  gave.  They 
tlid  not  give  security  accompanying  their  contracts,  but  they  were  re- 
quired with  their  bids  to  deposit  the  certified  checks. 

Mr.  Ker.  That  is  only  where  the  bid  is  over  85,000,  and  none  of  these 
bids  were  over  that  amount.  I  object  to  the  counsel  stating  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  evidence  when  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Henkle.  My  friend  says  that  it  is  required  where  the  bid  ex- 
ceeds 85,000  that  they  shall  deiK)sit  a  certified  check.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber how  that  is. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  file  bonds  with  their  proposals,  and  file  a  certified 
check  where  the  amount  is  in  excess  of  85,000. 
Mr.  Henkle.  I  will  accept  that  as  a  fact. 

Tlie  Court.  There  is  no  instance  in  these  nineteen  contracts  of  any 
bid  being  above  85,000, 1  think. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  thought,  your  honor,  that  the  testimony  showed,  but 
I  am  not  able,  I  confess,  to  turn  to  the  place,  that  Mr.  ^liner  had  de- 
posited the  checks  of  some  gentleman  up  in  Connecticut. 

The  Court.  1  think  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  cause  of  any  check 
having  been  deposited  by  anybody. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  way  of  it,  your  honor,  is  this:  I  think  your  honoris 
right  in  saying  that  there  was  no  one  of  these  particular  routes  where  a 
check  was  necessary  to  be  deposited. 

Mr.  Totten.  There  was  one  check  for  88,800. 
Mr.  Henkle.  -Yes,  there  was. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  that  is  so.    They  put  in  bids  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand  or  more,  and  in  putting  in  their  bids  they  put  in  between  thirty 
and  fortv  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  certified  checks. 
Mr.  Miner.  Twenty-seven  thousand  dollars. 
Mr.  Ker.  I  say  there  is  no  evidence  of  it. 

The  Court.  That  might  have  been  in  connection  with  other  bids. 
Mr.  Henkle.  In  one  case  there  was  a  check  of  about  88,000. 
Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that.    In  the  aggregate  of 
their  bids  they  made  deposits  of  twenty-seven  or  thirty  thousand  dollars 
in  certified  checks. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  do  not  lay  any  particular  stress  upon  that,  gentlemen. 
I  think  you  must  be  satisfied  from  the  fact  that  brother  Merrick  told 
you  what  the  testimony  had  disclosed  before  that  when  the  Ist  of  July 
came  around  these  men  had  not  been  able  to  put  on  service,  and  Brady 
was  about  to  declare  them  failing  contractors — that  they  were  poor 
men.  Xow,  is  not  that  a  very  good  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
bid  upon  routes  that  required  large  sums  of  money  and  the  deposit  of 
certified  checks  for  large  amounts?  Take  some  of  these  big  routes 
where  the  service  was  daily,  and  where  they  probably  would  have  had 
to  deposit  a  certified   check  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
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You  do  uot  believe  from  what  you  have  learned  from  this  testiinonj 
tiiat  these  geutleiueu  were     repared  to  do  that  sort  of  thing,  I  know. 
The  testimony  shows  that  they  were  just  starting  out  in  this  busi- 
iiess.    They  were  virgins  in  it.    Thej'  had  had  no  experience   io   it. 
Of  course,  they  would  select  such  routes  as  they  thought  they  could 
maiage  and  as  they  thought  they  could  raise  the  means  to  carry  on. 
But,  again,  gentlemen,  suppose  that  was  not  so.    Suppose  they  liad  been 
millionaires  and  had  an  abundance  of  money  to  stock  any  routes  thstt  they 
might  bid'on,  or  to  make  any  deposits  upon  any  route  upon  whicb  tliey 
might  wish  to  bid,  the  largest  and  most  expensive  of  them.     Must  a  man 
exercise  his  judgment  in  taking  the  largest  and  most  expensive  of  these 
routes  f    Would  he  not  have  the  same  right  to  exercise  his  judgment  in 
that  as  he  would  in  any  other  matter  of  business  ?    Would  not  you  or  I 
pick  out  routes  that  we  thought  would  be  most  likely  to  make  money  if 
we  were  going  into  the  business  !    Is  there  anything  immoral  or  illegal 
or  wrong  in  that !    Does  it  occur  to  you  that  there  is  any  conspira^jy  in 
that  ?    If  you  or  I  had  formed  a  combination  (and  if  we  did  some  of  you 
gentlemen  would  have  to  furnish  the  certified  check  for  me,  I  know)  to 
bid  upon  mail  routes,  would  uot  we  be  likely  to  get  together  !     Woulfl 
not  1,  for  instance,  say, "  Here,  brother  Dixon,  you  have  got  more  sense 
than  I  have  about  these  matters.     You  are  a  practical  business  man. 
Now,  you  select  out  such  routes  as  you  think  we  can  carry  with  our  lim- 
ited means,  and  such  as  you  think  we  will  be  most  likely  to  make  money 
0U9  for  we  are  not  going  into  this  business  for  fun.    That  is  not  the  inir 
pose  of  it.    If  we  go  into  this  business  we  want  to  make  money.     ^Ve 
confess  that  we  are  not  such  patriots  that  we  will  do  it  for  the  benefit 
of  Uncle  Sam.    We  love  the  people  out  in  these  Territories  very  much, 
but  we  will  let  them  go  a  long  time  without  any  mail  service  before  we  will 
do  it  for  nothing  for  them.     We  want  such  routes  as  we  can  make 
money  on ;  and  what  is  more  than  that  we  have  learned  that  routes  are 
increased  and  expedited.    Let  us  take  some  routes  that  have  not  fre- 
quent service  so  that  we  can  have  a  chance  of  getting  them  run  up  aud 
get  more  service  and  quicker  time,  and  allowances  for  both."  Now  is  there 
anything  wrong  in  that  f    W  ould  you,  Mr.  Cox,  [a  juror]  think  you  were  a 
criminal  for  doing  that  kind  of  thing  f    Is  tuere  any  conspiracy  in  it  ? 
They  may  have  conspired  among  themselves  to  do  the  best  that  they 
could  for  themselves,  just  as  you  or  I  or  any  other  man  would  do  in  em- 
barking in  a  common  i^urpose.    If  there  is  anything  wrong  in  that  then 
here  IS  a  higher  standard  of  morality  for  Government  contracts  than  ap- 
lies  to  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life.    I  do  not  know  ot  any  man  of 
business  who  is  so  fastidiously  moral  that  he  does  uot  when  he  makes  a 
business  transaction  consult  first  his  own  interests.    He  says,  "  Will  it 
pay  f"    Aud  if  he  thinks  it  will  uot  pay,  unless  he  is  moved  to  it  by 
some  other  motive,  he  w  ill  not  embark  in  it.    Now,  the  Grovernment  in- 
vites these  pro))Osals.    They  say  to  the  world,  "  We  want  you  to  come 
in."    This  case  has  been  treated  as  though  these  men  were  greedy  cor- 
Uhirants,  rushing  in  and  grasping  these  contracts  from  the  Government. 
That  is  not  the  fact  at  all.    The  Government  has  these  routes.    They 
want  to  put  the  service  on  them  on  the  best  terms  that  they  can  and 
they  advertise  to  the  world, "  Ho,  everybody,  come  ye  and  bid  ;  and  he 
who  conforms  to  the  regulations  and  makes  the  lowest  bid  shall  have 
the  service."    Of  course  the  Government  expects  every  man  who  bids 
io  select  his  routes  and  to  select  them  upon  business  principles,  a^  every 
man  of  good  sense  and  business  ability  does  in  the  transaction  of  his 
own  private  business. 

I  intended  to  refer  to  a  point,  but  liave  the  wrong  reference,  where  the 
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court  said  that  it  was  leffitirnate  to  make  their  selections  upon  business 
principles,  or  something  of  that  kind.     Now,  fjentlemen,  as  to  these 
bids  and  as  to  the  morality  and  the  fairness  of  the  bidding.    They  put 
in,  all  told,  nearly  twelve  hundred  bids  and  they  got  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  contracts.    Of  course  upon  those  contracts  they  were  the 
lowest  bidders  or  they  could  not  have  gotten  them ;  so  they  took  no  ad- 
vantage of  the  Government.    Brady  did  not  give  them  any  advantage. 
They  got  the  contracts  because  they  were  the  lowest  bidders  and  that 
is  all  there  is  of  it.    But,  gentlemen,  it  appears  that  they  got  more  than 
they  could  manage;  perhaps  more  than  they  expected.    I  do  not  know 
whether  the  percentage  of  contracts  was  larger  in  this  case  to  the  num- 
ber of  bids  than  usual,  but  at  all  events,  they  in  all  human  probability 
^ot  more  than  they  expected  to  get.    Then  they  went  out,  not  having 
the  money  to  stock  them.    Mr.  Dorsey  went  into  the  Northwest  and 
Mr.  Miner  went  in  another  direction,  and  Mri  Peck  in  another  direction, 
visiting  the  scenes  of  these  routes  and  trying  to  sublet  them.    They  did 
isiicceed  in  subletting  some  of  them,  but  some  of  them  they  were  not 
al)le  to  lind  men  willing  to  take,  because  probably  they  could  not  carry 
on  the  service  at  the  price  at  which  they  had  taken  the  contracts.     I 
believe  the  testimony  shows  that  in  one  or  two  instances  they  sublet  them 
at  an  actual  loss.    At  all  events  they  had  not  been  able  to  let  all  of 
their  r  mtes,  and  the  1st  of  July,  the  time  when  the  service  was  to  go 
into  eflf  !ct,  under  the  laws  was  rapidly  coming  on.    Now  they  were  in  a 
^iul  plight.    They  had  not  money  to  stock  the  routes.    They  could  not 
gt-t  other  men  to  take  them  ott*  their  hands,  and  as  Mr.  Merfick  truth- 
fully said  to  you,  Brady  was  threatening  to  declare  them  failing  con- 
tractors.   If  they  were  declared  failing  contractors  upon  any  of  their 
routes  it  applied  to  them  all.    So  that  they  wei-e  in  danger  of  being 
ruined.    Mr.   Merrick  said  that,  did  he  not?    The  1st  of  July  was 
-coming  on,  and  Brady  was  threatening  to  declare  them  failing  con- 
tractors.   The  evidence  shows  it.    Now,  at  that  point  Mr.  Vaile  tells 
you  that  he  met  Mr.  Miner  about  the  department,  that  Mr.  Miner  was 
looking  as  though  he  had  lost  all  his  friends,  disconsolate,  hard,  desper- 
4ite,  as  he  would  very  naturally  look,  or  as  any  one  of  us  would  very  natu- 
rally look  under  similar  circumstances,  his  little  all  embarked  with  the 
early  i)rospect  of  utter  ruin  staring  him  in  the  face.    Mr.  Vaile  was  a 
large  Government  contractor.    His  business  took  him  frequently  to  the 
department  and  there  he  met  Mr.  Miner.    He  asked  Miner  what  was  the 
matter  with  him  and   Miner  told  him  ingenuously,  as  he  would,  his 
troubles.    Mr.  Vaile  undertook  to  intercede  with  Mr.  Brady  to  get  him 
to  extend  the  time  so  that  he  might  look  further  for  persons  to  take  these 
contracts  oii'  his   hands    or  to  assist   him  with   means  to  put  on  the 
service.    Well,  now,  brother  Merrick  says,  is  not  that  a  most  wonderful 
thing!    You  remember  how  savagely  he  went  at  Mr.  Vaile  when  upon 
the  stand  to  know  how  or  why  it  was  th^t  he  should  have  taken  up  with 
this  stranger,  "  Love  at  first  sight,"  he  tells  you.    "  How  is  it,  Mr.  Vaile, 
that  you  should  fall  in  with  this  strangerand  that  you  should  volunteer 
to  go  and  see  Brady  far  him  ?"    "  No,  it  was  not  that,''  says  Mr.  Mer- 
rick,   **  but  it  was  the  ring  of  the  prospective  Government  gold  in 
your  pocket  that  moved  you."    Is  that  so,  gentlemen  !    Is  it  so  that 
there  are  no   men    who   are   moved    by  anj'   motives  except  gold  ? 
Is  there  no    such   human   impulse    as    generosity  f    Oh,  I  will  not 
believe  it,  gentlemen.    1  do  not  want  to  utterly  and  entirely  lose  all 
my  faith  in  human  nature..    I  believe  that  most  men  have  genenjus  im- 
l)ul8i'8  and  may  do  generous  deeds  for  the  reward  that  the  gootl  deeds 
hriii;;  in  themselves,  more  valuable  than   silver  or  gold  or  precious 
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jewels.  I  wonder  if  my  brother  has  never  read  of  that  man  who  w-en* 
down  froin  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  and  fell  among  thieves.  A  priest  caui*- 
along  and  a  Levite,  and  they  looked  at  him  and  passed  by  on  the  otbet 
side.  But  a  good  Samaritan,  we  will  imagine  that  it  was  the  shepherd 
from  the  Grampian  hills  of  Missouri,  came  along.  He  made  no  piv- 
tensions.  He  was  a  plain  mail  contractor.  He  carried  the  mail,  per- 
haps on  that  route,  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  He  was  not  a  priest. 
He  did  not  minister  in  holy  tbings.  He  was  not  a  Levite  belong^iu^  to 
the  order  of  the  priesthood,  or  to  the  family  of  the  priesthood.  He  wa^- 
a  plain,  practical  business  man ;  a  Samaritan,  those  with  whom  the  Jews 
have  no  dealings,  and  this  man,  who  had  been  overtaken  and  abose^l 
by  the  thieves  was  a  Jew.  Yet  the  Samaritan  bound  up  his  woundji 
and  set  him  on  his  own  ass  and  carried  him  to  an  inn,  and  when  he  de- 
parted in  the  morning  he  paid  the  landlord  for  his  bill  and  told  him 
that  whatever  more  was  required  he  would  pay.  I  wonder  if  my  bro- 
ther ever  read  this  beautiful  story.  You  have  read  it,  brother  Ker,  I 
know,  for  you  look  as  if  you  had  been  a  Sunday-school  boy.  Now  I 
will  have  to  imagine  that  brother  Merrick  was  the  priest  and  brother 
Bliss  was  the  Levite ;  but  I  know  brother  Ker  would  not  have  pa^ssed 
by  on  the  other  side.  [To  Mr.  Ker.]  You  would  have  got  down  and  set 
him  upon  the  ass  and  taken  him  to  the  inn,  and  you  would  have  given 
the  landlord  the  last  penny  you  had,  and  if  you  had  not  money  enough 
to  pay  the  bill  you  would  have  taken  off  your  coat  and  pledged  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Or  given  his  note. 

Mr.  Hbnkxe.  Or  given  a  note,  as  my  brother  suggests.  Is  it  so  won- 
derful, then,  that  Mr.  Vaile,  this  shepherd  from  the  Grampian  hills  of 
Missouri,  where  he 

Feeds  his  llocks,  a  fragal  swain, 

should  do  a  generous  thing  ?  Oh,  wonderful!  Wonderful!  Oceans  of 
conspiracy  in  that !  Don't  you  see  it  f  How  could  a  man  do  such  a  thing 
as  that  f  Volunteer  to  go  and  see  Brady  for  a  stranger !  Mr.  Merrick 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Now,  I  will  venture  to  say,  gentlemen, 
that  Mr.  Merrick  is  the  very  man  to  do  such  a  thing  himself.  He  would 
have  subscribed  to  the  landlord — if  he  had  forgotten  to  pay  his  sub- 
scription. I  believe  that  I  would  do  it ;  ay,  gentlemen,  I  know  that  I 
would  do  it,  and  I  do  not  claim  to  have  any  very  extra  quantity  of  gen- 
erosity in  my  composition  either.  But  if  I  should  meet  a  man  looking 
disconsolate  and  disheartened,  with  the  prospect  of  ruin  staring  him 
in  the  face,  and  I  thought  by  possibility  I  might  exercise  intiuence 
with  a  man  where  influence  was  needed  to  save  him,  1  would  volunteer 
to  do  it;  and  I  know  there  is  not  a  mau  upon  that  jury  who  would  not 
do  it.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  this  is  one  of  the  most  damning  evidences  of 
conspiracy.  I  admit  that  Mr.  Yaiie  did  not  have  very  good  success. 
He  went  to  Brady,  and  the  story  does  not  make  Brady  quite  as  gener- 
ous as  he  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  but  Brady  was  the  trustee,  you  know. 
He  was  guarding  the  public  Treasury,  and  he  had  to  be  over-nice  and 
particular  about  it.  Yaile  weiit  to  Brady  and  told  Miner's  story  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  not  show  him  some  leniency,  and  he  reasoned  with 
him.  He  said  to  him,  *'  Now,  it  is  true  you  may  declare  these  men  fail- 
ing contractors.  You  may  o^ien  it  up  and  let  the  next  lowest  bidder 
take  it,  and,  if  he  will  not  take  it,  then  the  next,  and  so  on  down  until 
the  work  will  cost  the  Government  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  at 
])resent.  Moreover,  it  is  i)robable  now  that  he  can  get  ser\ice  on  be- 
fore any  new  contractor  can  get  it  on,  and  I  think  it  is  wise  and  a  ])ru- 
dent  business  transaction  that  von  should  let  Mr.  Miner  and  these  otht*r 
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l>ni*ties  have  a  little  more  time  to  see  whether  thev  can  save  their  con- 

ti^iet.    It  will  be  humane.    Their  all  is  embarked  in  it,  and  they  will  be 

mined  unless  they  can  save  these  contracts."    Well,  now,  says  Mr.  Mer- 

riclc,  what  did  Brady  say!    He  doubtless  expected  to  find  that  Brady 

said  to  him,  '*  Well,  now,  Vaile,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.    If  you  will 

j^a.v  rliatthisserviceshallbeputon,andif  you  will  agree  to  pay  me  20  per 

cent,  out  of  all  the  money  you  get,  then  I  will  put  it  on."    But  Mr.. 

Vaile  being  a  man  of  truth  did  not  say  that.    '*Why,"  says  he,  "he 

gTxiiited."    I  believe  he  did  ask  Vaile  if  he  would  not  see  it  put  on  himr 

self.     Perhaps  not. 

IVIr.  Wilson.  Vaile  suggested  to  Brady  that  he  put  it  on  himself. 
Mr.  Henkle.  Vaile  made  the  suggestion  to  Brady  that  possibly  he- 
lui^lit  put  it  on  himself.    Thereupon,  Mr.  Brady  not  saying  that  he 
\rould  do  it,  simply  gave  him,  in  response  to  his  request,  a  grunt,  and 
3Mr.  Vaile  left  his  office  and  went  out  to  his  orchard  and  to  the  Grampian 
bill8  of  Missouri.    Subsequently,  on  the  20th  of  August,  the  service 
not  having  been  put  on,  and  Mr.  Brady  being  prodded  by  postmasters 
aucl  people  that  were  interested  in  this  service,  was  threatening  them 
decidedly  with  the  forfeiture  of  their  contracts  or  to  declare  them  fail- 
ing contractors.    But  he  thought  he  would  try  and  see  whether  Vaile 
would  help  out.    Now,  Brady,  although  he  grunted,  and  although  he 
was  a  little  uncivil  in  his  manner,  had  under  it  all  a  kind  heart,  and  he 
clid  not  mean  to  do  anything  more  than  his  duty  required  him  to  do» 
That  was  all.    He  did  not  want  to  make  any  pledge  or  promise,  and 
yet  he  had,  in  fact,  waited  to  see  whether  they  would  put  on  the  service* 
But  the  time  was  coming  when  he  must  know,  when  the  obligations 
of  bis  office  and  his  duties  required  him  to  see  that  the  service  was  put 
OP.     He  could  not  delay  much  longer,  and  hence  he  telegraphed  to  Vaile 
to  know  whether  he  was  going  to  put  on  the  service.    Vaile  responded 
that  he  would  put  on  the  service  on  the  routes  of  John  W.  Dorsey, 
Miner,  and  Peck.    I  want  to  show  you  right  here,  gentlemen,  what 
connection  my  clients  had  with  this  matter,  frankly  and  ingenuously,  so 
that  you  may  judge.    On  page  2206  Mr.  Vaile  says : 

I  was  away  ar  iDclependence ;  that  is,  I  left  here  abont  the  middle  of  August  for 
Independence.     I  did  not  get  back  here  until  October.     *     *     «     • 

On  or  about  the  20th  of  August,  1H78,  at  Independence,  I  received  a  dispatch — it  is 
in  your  books  here — from  General  Brady,  asking  how  many  of  the  Miner,  Peck,  Dor- 
»ey,  and  Watts  routes  I  would  see  started.  I  waited  two'^or  three  days  for  consulta- 
tion. I  answered  the  department  back — and  I  presume  you  have  that — that  I  would  see 
start e<l  all  of  Miner,  Peck,  and  Dorsey's  routes,  not  Watts's.  Prior  to  my  going  home 
I  said  to  General  Brady  possibly — to  go  back  a  little  further.  I  went  to  General 
Brady,  as  a  friendly  act  for  Miner,  to  get  an  extension  of  the  time,  and  to  put  on  this 
service  from  the  15th  or  16th  of  August  until  the  Ist  day  of  September.  Mr.  Brady 
was  not  inclined  to  extend  it  further. 

You  remember,  gentlemen,  the  telegram  that  Brady  sent  him.  Thia 
is  the  telegram  which  Brady  sent  to  Vaile,  page  2277 : 

August  27,  1878. 

H.  M.  Vaile,  Independence,  MiMSouri : 

What  service  of  Miner,  Peck,  Dorsey,  and  Watts  do  you  expect  to  put  in  operft^* 
tiou  f  Postmaster  at  Dalles,  Oregon,  says  routes  from  there  not  carried,  and  mails 
lying  in  ottice.     This  cannot  be  permitted  longer. 

THOMAS  J.  BRADY, 
Second  A88i$tant  P,  If.  General. 

Gentlemen,  I  had  intended  to  rea<l  several  passages  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Vaile,  showing  what  passed  between  him  and  Brady,  and 
what  he  did.  But,  really,  after  the  long  time  that  I  have  consumed,  I 
am  ashamed  to  transgress  upon  your  time  by  the  reading  of  the  testi- 
mony, and  so  I  will  assume  that  you  have  not  forgotten  it.    The  result 
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of  it  was  that  Mr.  Vaile  came  back.  He  sent  bis  right  bower,  IVIr.  Wil- 
liamson; out  into  the  northwest,  to  put  service  on  the  routes  there,  or  to 
dispose  of  it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  He  came  here  himself,  and,  like  a  g:ooi 
general,  he  set  to  work  to  organize  them,  aud  as  soon  as  possible  h*- 
had  them  all  either  under  contract  or  service  upon  them,  and  was  rtiu- 
ning  them  himself. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  see  whether  you  can  find  any  conspiracy  in 
that.  Is  there  anything  on  the  face  of  Mr.  Brady's  telegram  to  Mr. 
Vaile  that  looks  suspicious  ?  Is  there  anything  that  indicates  that  then:' 
is  an  understanding  between  them,  a  corrupt  understanding  ?  ^*  You 
intimated  immediately  before  you  left  here  that  you  might  put  service 
on  the  routes  of  these  contractors  whom  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  de- 
clare failing  contra^jtors,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are  goin^  to 
do  it,  and  upon  what  routes  you  are  going  to  put  the  service.  If  you 
do  not  do  it  I  cannot  extend  the  time  any  longer.  I  shall  have  to  declare 
them  failing  contractors.''  Now,  is  there  anything  in  that  that  savors 
of  conspiracy  f  Why,  gentlemen,  if  Brady  had  been  a  partner  with 
these  men,  what  would  he  have  wanted  of  the  shepherd  from  the- 
Grampian  hills!  Miner  was  in  the  last  extremity  of  desperation.  If 
Brady  had  been  disposed,  and  Miner  had  been  disposed,  he  might  have 
made  a  good  contract  with  him  to  divide.  But  we  are  assuming  that 
they  had  already  conspired.  Why  did  not  Brady  himself  say  to 
Miner,  "  You  go  out  there  and  put  service  on  these  routes ;  here  is  the 
money ;  I  h^ve  got  millions  of  money ;  I  have  got  20  per  cent,  out  of 
:all  these  nine  thousand  star  routes.  Don't  you  see  I  am  rolling  in  wealth  ? 
I  have  abundance  of  cash ;  I  will  put  it  on ;  here  is  the  money ;  cheer  up. 
Don't  go  about  here  looking  like  you  were  attending  a  funeral ;  go  out 
there  and  put  the  service  on."  Kow,  was  he  not  a  pretty  partner,  as 
my  brother  McSweeny  says  ?  He  was  a  beautiful  partner,  wasn't  he, 
prodding  these  poor  men  in  their  extremity,  and  threatening  to  ruin 
them  unless  they  got  the  service  on,  and  that  pretty  quickly  ? 

Mr.  Kee.  Where  did  you  find  that  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Henkle.  At  page  2277. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Brady's  telegram  shows  that  he 
was  exercising  the  discretion  and  the  functions  of  his  office  as  kindly  and 
leniently  as  he  could,  and  yet  was  determined  to  do  his  duty  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  aud  the  fact  that  he  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Vaile  shows  that  he  wanted 
to  get  somebody  that  would  put  this  service  into  immediate  or  as  early 
operation  as  it  could  be  done  to  save  these  men  and  subserve  the  public 
interests. 

Mr.  Keb.  Show  me  that  telegram. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  haven't  the  original. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  want  to  see  that  it  is  read  right. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Here  it  is,  and  I  will  read  it  again : 

Washington f  D,  C,  August  30,  1876. 
To  H.  M.  Vaile, 

Independtnce,  Mo, : 

What  service  of  Miaer,  Peck,  Dorsey,  and  Watts  do  you  expect  to  put  in  operation  T 
Postmaster  at  Dalles,  Oreg.,  says  routes  from]there  not  carried,  and  mails  lying  in  office. 
This  cannot  be  permitted  lonii:er. 

THOMAS  J.  BRADY, 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster- General. 

Mr.  Ker.  Yes,  that  is  right. 
^Ir.  IIexkle.  What  is  the  matter  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  It  was  only  the  concluding  i)art  that  I  objected  to — what 
;sou  said. 
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Mr.  Henkle.  What  I  say  is,  my  brother,  that  that  telegram,  instead 
of  showing  the  purpose,  or  intent,  or  the  spirit  of  a  conspirator,  showa 
tliat  this  man  was  conducting  himself  as  a  faithful  public  officer,  trying 
to  subserve  the  public  interest,  and  to  discharge  conscientiously  his. 
duty,  and  yet  to  do  it  as  leniently  and  kindly  as  he  could ;  and  in  order  to 
help  these  contractors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  the  service  earlier 
and  cheaper  than  he  could  by  subletting  it,  he  pursues  Mr.  Vaile  with 
thi8  telegram  to  Missouri  to  get  him  to  do  this  work  that  these  men  can- 
not do.  He  knows  very  well — for  Mr.  Vaile  is  a  large  contractor — that 
what  Mr.  Vaile  undertakes  is  sure  to  be  done. 

Now,  Mr.  Vaile  comes  here  and  starts  to  work ;  sends  out  Mr.  Will- 
iamson, his  faithful  friend  and  business  manager.  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
think  I  have  a  right  to  assume  from  what  you  have  seen  as  to  what 
passed  between  Brady  and  Vaile,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  conspir- 
acy between  them.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  contract  that  was 
entered  into  by  Vaile  with  these  other  parties,  and  I  shall  invite  you  to 
determine  whether  there  is  any  evidence  of  conspiracy  in  that: 

This  nj^reeinent.  dated  the  KJth  of  August,  IS???,  by  and  between  H.  M.  Vaile,  of  Fn- 
ilept-ndeiu-e,  Missouri ;  John  li.  Miner,  of  Saudusk.v,  Ohio;  John  M.  Peck,  nf  Colfax 
County,  Xcw  Mexico;  aud  John  W.  Doisey,  of  Middlebury,  Vermont,  witnesseth  as 
follows: 

l.st.  A  copartnership  is  hereby  formed  by  and  between  the  above-mentioned  parties, 
for  the  pnrpose  of  managing  certain  mail  rontes  in  the  Western  States  aud  Territories. 
Said  rontes  are  all  those  which  have  been  awarded  to  said  Miner,  Peck,  and  Dorsey, 
for  the  contract  term  from  July  1st,  187c<,  to  June  30,  lb82. 

*2nd.  Said  H.  M.  Vaile  is  hereby  made  treasurer  of  said  copartnership,  and  the  other 
parties  hereby  agree,  by  suitable  powers  of  attorney  or  drafts  on  the  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  Post-O'ffice  Department,  to  authorize  the  said  Vaile  to  demand  and 
receive  all  mail  pay  on  said  routes,  and  with  said  mail  pay  to  pay  first  all  subcontract- 
ors the  amounts  due  them;  2nd,  the  expenses  necessary  and  incident  to  the  proper 
doing  of  the  business;  3rd,  to  divide  the  profits  remaining  among  the  parties  hereto 
each  rjuarter,  as  hereinafter  specified. 

3rd.  Said  J.  R.  Miner  is  hereby  made  secretary  of  the  wiid  copartnership,  and  shall 
keep  an  acnrate  record  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  company,  and  of  corre- 
spondence with  subcontractors  and  others. 

4th.  Tlie  profits  accruing  from  the  business  shall  be  divided  as  follows :  From  routes 
in  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  to  H.  M.  Vaile  one-third,  to  John 
K.  Miner  one-sixth,  to  John  M.  Peck  one-sixth,  and  to  John  W.  Dorsey  une-third. 

From  routes  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  V^^^*  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  California  to  H.  M.  Vaile  one-thiid,  to  John  R. 
Miner  one-thinl,  to  John  M.  Peck  one-third. 

Fifth.  Before  any  division  of  profits  is  made,  the  sums  which  have  heretofore  been 
or  may  hereafter  be  advauctd  by  the  parties  hereto  shall  be  paid  to  the  parties  so  ad- 
vancing such  sums,  and  if  the  profits  are  not  sufficient  to  repay  the  entire  sums  so  ad- 
vanced, at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  then  a  pro  rata  per  cent,  shall  be  paid  each 
quarter  until  the  sums  so  advanced  have  been  fully  discharged. 

Sixth.  The  subcontiacts  heretofore  made  between  John  R.  Miner  and  H.  M.  Vaile 
on  routes  320^0  and  32021  are  bonafide,  and  this  copartnership  have  no  interest  in  said 
routes.  The  subcontract  made  to  H.  M.  Vaile  on  route  32018,  giving  said  Vaile  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  award  aud  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  increase  to  six  times  a  w  eek,  and 
sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  increase  to  seven  times  a  week,  and  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  expedition  is  to  stand.  The  subcontracts  on  35051,  35053,  44155,  ana  the  extra 
subcontract  made  on  32018  and  filed  were  made  to  protect  the  company  and  enable 
them  to  discharge  their  obligations  to  subcontractor  for  the  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30th,  187«. 

In  witness  whereof  we,  the  parties  hereto,  have  subscribed  our  names  this  16th  day 
of  August,  lcJ7H.    . 

H.  M.  VAILE.  [SEAL.] 

JOHN  R.  MINER,  [seal.] 
JNO.  M.  PECK.  I  SEAL.  ] 
J.  W.  DORSEY.         [SEAL.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  know  whether  that  does  not  look  like  an 
ordinary  fair  and  square  transaction,  and  wliether  there  are  any  features 
of  fraud  or  conspiracy  in  it.    Mr.  Vaile  becomes  the  treasurer  of  this 
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partnership,  and  why  f  Because  he  advanced  the  money.  He  alon»-. 
of  all  of  them,  is  the  man  of  credit  and  responsibility.  He  is  responsi- 
ble  for  this  service,  and  he  verj'  pnidently  provides  that  all  the  i>ay. 
ments  that  are  to  accrue  for  this  service  shall  come  into  his  hands,  ami 
then  the  contract  provides  how  he  shall  disburse  them,  and  the  te.<ti- 
mony  shows  you  that  every  dollar  of  the  money  was  disbursed  stiietly 
and  literally  according  to  that  contract,  and  that  Mr.  Brady  never  gor 
one  dollar  of  it. 

And  right  here,  they  complain  that  none  of  the  others  have  told  tbWi 
stories  and  told  what  connection  they  had  with  Brady.  Up  to  that 
time  they  had  received  no  money  except  for  contracts  that  they  had 
sold.  I  believe  the  testimouv  shows  that  they  had  sold  one  contract 
for  $500  to  Mr.  Sanderson.  But  with  the  exception  of  that,  so  far  as 
the  evidence  shows,  they  had  not  received  a  single  dollar  from  thi.> 
business.  Now,  up  to  that  time,  not  a  single  dollar  had  they  received 
except  the  $500  that  they  got  from  Sanderson,  so  far  as  you  know  fTi>m 
the  evidence  in  this  case.  From  that  time  Vaile  receives  all  the  moue^  : 
every  dollar  of  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  Vaile;  and  Mr.  Vaile  has  told 
you  where  every  dollar  of  it  went ;  and  he  has  told  you  that  not  one 
farthing  of  it  went  to  Brady. 

Now  I  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  this  conspiracy  lies  here  in  a 
very  narrow  compass.  Miner  had  no  money  to  pay.  John  W.  Dorsey 
had  no  money  to  pay.  Peck  had  no  money  to  pay,  and  they  were  ail 
parties  to  this  contract.  Senator  Dorsey  is  not  known  in  it.  They  had 
no  money  to  pay  Brady  for  doing  anything,  nor  to  pay  anybody  else  for 
any  services  rendered  to  them  in  connection  with  this  business.  If 
anybody  corrupted  Bra<ly  or  paid  him,  it  was  Vaile.  Nobody  else  had 
any  money  to  do  it  with.  Now,  Mr.  Vaile  says  he  did  not.  Who  say> 
he  did!  Echo  answers  whof  You  are  invited  to  find,  by  that  degiw 
of  evidence  which  produces  a  moral  certainty,  that  he  did,  and  you  are 
invited  to  find  it  from  this  evidence — the  only  place  where  you  can  find 
it.  Now  who  says  he  did !  What  witness  upon  this  stand  has  said  he 
did  i  What  line  of  the  documentary  evidence  that  you  have  had  read 
to  you  by  the  day,  week,  and  month,  says  so  f  Not  one,  not  one.  Mr. 
Vaile  says  he  did  not.  Mr.  Vaile,  although  he  is  under  the  shadow  of 
this  most  iniquitous  indictment,  has  not  been  discredited  by  the  testi- 
mony, and  he  is  not  discredited  by  this  indictment  because  the  law  pre- 
sumes him  to  be  innocent,  and  you  know  that  he  is. 

Now,  I  say  that  up  to  that  time  there  is  no  conspiracy;  none  between 
these  parties  and  Brady,  because  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  con- 
spire with  him;  none  between  Vaile  and  Brady,  because  Vaile  says 
there  was  not,  and  nobody  contradicts  him.  And,  moreover,  the  con- 
tract shows  just  where  all  the  money  was  to  go.  There  is  no  margiu 
in  that  of  20  per  cent,  or  any  other  per  cent,  for  Brady  or  for  anyb(xiy 
else. 

Now,  then,  gentlemen,  I  pass  along  as  hurriedly  as  I  can  to  the  sep 
aration.  Before  they  sei>arated  actually  Mr.  Senator  Dorsey  began  to 
take  some  interest  in  it.  And  why !  Because  he  had  loaned  his  brother 
and  his  brother-in-law  money,  and  they  had  given  him  orders,  or  an 
order,  to  receive  pay  u])on  some  route  in  consideration  of  money  ad- 
vanced, or  for  his  liability.  I  will  not  undertake  to  be  particular  or  pre- 
cise in  the  statement  of  the  testimony,  for  I  cannot  do  it  without  reading 
it,  and  I  must  not  weary  you  with  doing  that.  But  your  recollection 
will  be  sutiicientlv  definite  to  enable  you  to  understand  what  I  am  talk- 
ing  about.  There  was  a  large  debt  of  811,500  in  the  German-American 
Bank  that  Miner,  Dorsey  &  Co.,  or  Dorsey  &  Co.,  had  contracted.   They 
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lja<l  given  to  this  bank  orders  u])on  their  pay,  or  the  pay  that  was  to 
acronie  to  them  subsequently  on  these  routes — a  most  wihl  and  extraor- 
<liiia,ry  thing  for  a  bank  to  do.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the  bank 
sliould  have  failed  doing  business  in  that  may.  Tliey  had  accepted 
oiMlers  as  collateral  security  for  this  large  sum  of  money  upon  the  Post- 
l>ttice  Department  when  the  service  had  not  even  been  put  on  yet,  and 
wlieu  the  testimony  shows  that  there  was  evident  danger  of  it  never 
l>t*irifC  pit  on  by  these  parties. 

[N'ow,  My.  Yaile,  when  he  went  into  this  arrangement,  took  subcontracts 
for  all  these  routes.    Why  did  he  do  that  ?    Because  he  wanted  to  have 
and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to  control  them. 
fie  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Miner,  as  the  testimony  showis, 
and  that  is  uncontradicted.    I  believe  he  said  he  had  no  acquaintance 
lip  to  that  time  with  John  W.  Dorsey  at  all.     He  had  never  seen  Peck 
at  all.    These  men  were  strangers  to  him,  and  as  a  prudent  business 
liian,  as  he  is,  when  he  undertook  to  help  them,  and  to  do  it  in  a  matter 
of  business,  of  course  he  expected  to  make  it  profitable  to  himself  ulti- 
mately.   Of  course,  when  lie  was  advancing  his  capital  and  his  credit, 
lie  wanted  to  be  secured,  and  hence  he  took  from  them  subcontracts 
iil>on  all  these  routes,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  control  and  manage 
tlieni. 

Now,  my  friend  Merrick  asked  him  if  he  put  them  on  file.    He  says 
lie  did.    '*  Did  vou  examine  the  files  before  vou  took  these  subcontracts 
to  see  if  there  were  other  subcontracts  that  had  been  given— if  there 
w^ere  other  parties  who  had  subcontracts  antedating  yours  ?"    "Xo,  sir, 
1  did  not.-'    *'  Did  you  put  them  on  file  to  cut  off  any  contracts  that 
tliere  might  bef"    »' Yes,'' said  Vaile,  "I  did.''    And  the  court  said, 
**An  honest  answer."    And  Mr.  Merrick  said,  "To  a  dishonest  transac- 
tion."   Now,  I  want  to  ask  vou  whether  that  has  the  semblance  of  dis- 
lioiiesty  ?    I  am  not  now  talking  about  conspiracy,  for  conspiracy  hhs 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  I  want  to  show  you  from  this  record  if  I  can, 
and  as  I  think  I  can,  that  Mr.  Yaile's  history  in  this  case  is  as  ])ure  and 
as  nncontaminated  as  that  of  any  man  in  any  business  transaction  what- 
ever. 

Now,  then,  why  did  he  put  them  on  file  ?    To  cheat  these  men  who 
had  taken  subcontracts,  my  brother  Merrick  would  have  you  believe; 
to  cheat  the  men  that  were  running  the  routes,  feeding  their  horses, 
spending  their  time  and  their  money  in  prosecuting  this  business  for 
the  benefit  of  these  other  men.   Was  that  so,  gentlemen!  Does  not  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Keyser,  the  receiver  of  the  German- American  National 
Bank,  clear  up  and  explain  the  purpose  f  As  he  said,  they  had  taken  these 
orders  upon  this  fund,  whatever  it  might  be — the  prospective  liindfor  the 
result  of  this  service.    Now,  Mr.  Yaile  would  become  responsible  to  the 
subcontractors.    He  has  entered  into  this  arrangement  and  it  is  his  inter- 
est and  his  necessity  to  have  the  service  carried  on,  and  to  have  these  sub- 
contractors to  do  the  service.    It  could  not  have  been  done  to  cheat  the 
subcontractors.    It  was  in  the  verj-  interest  of  the  subcontractors.    He 
wanted  to  preser^'e  a  fund  out  of  which  he  might  pay  the  subcontract- 
ors.   But  he  wanted  the  subcontractors  to  be  paid  first.    He  wanted 
the  subcontractors  to  be  paid  before  the  debt  in  the  German-American 
National  Bank  was  paid  out  of  this  fund,  and  was  not  that  right!    This 
bank  had  loaned  this  money  upon  this  intangible  and  improbable  secu- 
rity, because  it  was  not  then  i>robable  that  it  would  ever  amount  to  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  security  at  all.    Befoi*e  the  service  was  put  on 
they  had  taken  this  order  as  collateral  security.    Now,  Mr.  Yaile  wanted 
to  see  that  these  subcontractors  were  paid.    Of  course  he  did  not  want 
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to  pay  them  out  of  bis  own  pocket.  It  was  necessary,  in  his  view,  ami 
it  was  necessary  in  fact,  au«l  you  will  remember  the  row  between  bim 
and  Senator  Dorsey  because  he  put  these  subcontracts  on  file  ainl 
thereby  prevented  him  from  drawing  the  money  on  an  order  that  he 
had. 

Now  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  this  has  not  the  semblance  of  dishonesty. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being,  as  it  was  in  fVict,'a 
transaction  in  the  interest  of  honesty  and  right.  Was  it  not  right  that 
these  men  who  were  doing  the  service  should  be  paid  before  this  bank, 
or  other  persons  who  held  orders  should  receive  payment  when  they 
had  taken  collateral  which  had  no  existence  in  fact! 

You  remember,  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Vaile  agreed  that  he  would  become 
responsible  for  this  debt  in  the  German-American  National  Bank — not 
that  he  would  pay  it.    He  proposed  to  the  bank  that  if  they  would  extend 
the  time  for  a  year  or  two^I  do  not  remember  exactly  how  long,  but  a 
suflBciently  long  time  to  enable  him  to  get  returns  from  the  service  to 
pay  this  debt — that  he  would  assume  it.    But  they  would  not  do   that, 
and  all  that  they  would  do,  and  which  they  finally  did  do,  was  to  enter 
into  a  contract  (which  was  read  to  you  and  is  in  this  record),  produced 
by  Mr.  Keyser.    They  made  a  contract  by  which  Mr.  Vaile  became  i-e- 
sponsible  for  the  debt.    Senator  Dorsey  was  a  surety  before  tliat.   They 
made  a  new  contract  by  which  the  time  was  extended,  and  Vaile  anil 
Dorsey  became  sureties  upon  it.    They  were  not  to  pay  the  debt,  but 
they  were  simply  security  for  it,  and  deposited  their  notes  as  collateral 
for  the  original  notes.    Mr.  Dorsey  was  dissatisfied  because  the  draft  had 
been  received  by  Mr.  Keyser,  which  he  claims  he  was  entitled  to  have  tl;e 
proceeds  of,  and  Mr.  Keyser  had  appropriated  it.    It  was  for  some  $2,21Hi 
or  82,300,  and  Ml*.  Keyser  appropriated  four  hundred  and  some  odd 
dollars  to  a  debt  that  Mr.  Dorsey  himself  owed  that  bank  on  an  overdraft^ 
and  he  applied  the  balance  of  it  on  one  of  these  old  notes.    You  re- 
member the  transaction.    ^<ow,  Dorsey  insisted  that  he  had  not  any 
right  to  take  this  money,  which  he  thought  he  was  going  to  get  and 
ought  to  have,  and  apply  it  on  these  old  notes.    And  strictly,  I  do  not 
think  that  Mr.  Keyser  ought  to  have  done  it.     But  he  insisted  upon 
doing  it  and  did  it,  and  thereupon  Mr.  Dorsey  in  his  anger  took  his  pen 
and  struck  his  name  from  the  agreement,  with  the  permission  of  Mr. 
Keyser.      There  were  some  angry  wonls  between  them,  you  remember. 

The  Court.  General  Henkle,  I  have  forgotten  whether  there  was 
any  such  evidence;  but  what  is  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  use  that 
was  made  of  the  money  that  was  raised  from  the  bank  f 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  do  not  know^  that  there  is  any ;  I  do  not  remember 
any.  I  will  ask  my  brother  Wilson  about  it,  who  is  more  familiar  with 
the  testimony  than  I  am. 

The  Court.  I  am  not  asking  anybody  to  testify  now.  I  merely  ask 
what  testimony  there  is  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  understand  you. 

The  Court.  Because,  in  the  case  of  subcontracts,  all  the  capital  is 
furnished  by  the  subcontractors.  He  furnishes  all  the  stock  for  the 
route. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  fact  is,  your  honor,  that  they  ha<l  been  stocking  the 
Tongue  River  and  Bismarck  route.  Your  honor  will  remember  that 
John  \V.  Dorsey  went  out  there  and  built  ranches  and  expended  large 
sums  of  money.  One  witness  testified  that  the  ranches  cost  some  $6,0(X), 
besides  the  stock,  horses,  buck-boards,  coaches,  and  so  on. 

The  Court.  Well,  so  far  as  the  contractors  themselves  undertook  to 
carry  out  their  own  contracts,  of  course  they  would  have  to  furnish  the 
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capital ;  but  as  to  routes  tbat  were  sublet,  the  subcoutractors  would 
liiive  to  furnish  all  the  capital. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes,  your  honor;  I  think  your  honor  has  not  exactly 
ai>prehemle(l  what  I  meant. 

The  Court.  Perhaps  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  the  court  will  allow  me,  this  was  a  business  much 
larger  than  these  nineteen  routes  only;  there  were  more  than  one  huu- 
<lred  of  them  altogether. 

3Ir.  Henkle.  Yes,  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

The  Court.  We  have  no  evidence  in  regard  to  those  aside  from  the 
iiiueteen.  * 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  have  evidence,  however,  from  the  Government  wit- 
nesses, that  they  were  stocking  the  Bismarck  route  and  expended  large 
i;ums  of  money  on  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  evidence  that  they  were  looking  out  routes 
generally  as  to  which  they  had  contracts. 

The  Court.  But  if  they  had  sublet  the  contracts,  the  subcontractor 
would  have  to  stock  them  aud  furnish  all  the  capital. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Undoubtedly;  I  was  arguing  to  the  court  a  little  while 
Bgo  that  the  subcontractors  looked  to  the  contractor  for  pay. 

The  Court.  Then  they  were  paid  out  of  the  pay  for  the  mail-route? 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes,  at  that  time;  that  was  before  the  law  was  passed 
in  regard  to  subcontractors. 

The  Court.  The  subcontractor  is  not  paid  until  he  has  earned  his 
money  and  the  route  has  been  running. 

Mr.  Henkle.  But  what  I  was  arguing  a  moment  ago  was  that  Mr. 
Vaile  had  put  the  subcontracts  dn  file  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  these 
subcontractors  in  getting  the  money  to  pay  them,  instead  of  the  bank 
and  others  getting  it  who  had  liens  upon  the  fund. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  must  hasten.  The  testimony  shows  that  a  feeling 
of  enmity  and  a  quarrel,  Mr.  Vaile  says,  took  place  between  him  and 
Senator  JJorsey,  so  that  it  was  unpleasant  and  impracticable  for  those 
two  strong-minded  men  to  do  business  together.  And  what  did  they 
do !  Why,  as  sensible  men,  who  could  not  agree  to  act  in  harmony, 
they  agreed  to  separate.  Like  Abraham  and  Lot  they  separated,  and 
turned  their  faces,  one  going  to  the  North  and  the  other  to  the  South. 
Tliey  pooled  these  contracts.  They  sat  down  and  said.  "  We  will  fix  the 
value  upon  each  of  these  routes.  This  one  has  no  value ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  not  worth  what  it  cost,  and  we  will  put  that  down  at  a  discount. 
This  other  one  is  worth  85,000  more  than  the  contract  price.  We  will 
put  that  at  a  premium.'^  And  so  they  went  on  fixing  the  values  of  all 
the  routes  before' they  made  any  division.  Then  they  had  a  drawing 
and  casting  of  lots.  They  drew  for  choice,  and  they  selected  their 
routes,  and  the  one  who  had  a  route  that  was  valuable,  say  worth  $5,000 
X)remium,  accounted  to  the  other  for  the  route  that  was  worth  less  than 
nothing.  Now,  in  that  division,  as  I  have  already  said,  Mr.  Vaile,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  and  probably  it  was  because  he  was  the  only  man 
that  had  put  in  any  capital ;  because  he  had  had  the  responsibility ;  and 
because  he  bad  saved  it  from  wreck  and  put  it  upon  its  feet,  took  40 
per  cent..;  Mr.  Miner  30  per  cent.;  and  Senator  Dorsey  30  per  cent.,  for 
liimself  and  his  brother  and  his  brother-in  law.  My  brother — I  think  it 
was  brother  Ker — at  some  place  during  the  progress  of  the  discussion, 
said  that  this  contract  showed  that  there  was  30  })er  cent,  unaccounted 
for.  That  30  per  cent.,  he  inferred,  was  reserved  for  Brady.  But  the 
fact  is,  when  you  come  to  examine  the  testimony,  there  was  no  reserve 
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fund  at  all.    Every  dollar  of  it  was  distributed  under  tbis  agreement 
and  in  that  manner. 

The  Court.  On  their  theory,  their  division  of  this  fund  would  not 
get  rid  of  Brady's  lien  on  the  whole. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  hope  your  honor  is  not  going  to  argue  the  case  for 
the  Government. 

The  Court.  Xot  at  all.    You  can  answer  that,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Henkle.  In  answer  to  that  suggestion  from  his  honor,  I  want  to 
know  where  the  evidence  is.  " 

The  Court.  Oh,  yes,  you  have  a  right  to  ask  that.  Argue  that  to 
the  jury. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  say  that  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  in  thi.s 
case,  neither  in  writing,  in  print,  nor  from  the  oral  delivery  of  testi- 
mony upon  the  stand,  that  Brady  ever  had  a  cent's  worth  of  interest  in 
it;  and  I  thought  I  had  demonstrated  that. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  that  I  say  so  or  think 
so  5  I  intimate  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  was  merely  speaking  with  refer- 
ence to  the  theory  of  the  other  side.  If  their  theory  is  not  made  out  of 
course  it  must  fall. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Then,  gentlemen,  I  say  that  their  theory  can  have  no 
standing  except  upon  facts.  We  have  no  theories  in  a  criminal  court 
except  those  that  have  the  solid  foundation  of  facts  found  in  the  testi- 
mony. Tell  me  where  that  theory  has  its  base.  What  fact  is  there 
from  which  the  slightest  deduction  may  be  drawn? 

Now  I  say,  gentlemen,  here  they  separated,  and  I  ask  you  if  the  tes- 
timony ever  brings  them  together  again  ? 

I  will  have  to  go  back  a  little,  I  was  not  paying  attention  to  my  notes. 
I  ought  to  have  said  that  no  one  of  these  subcontractors  upon  all  of 
these  routes,  where  there  were  contracts  at  tbe  time  when  thty  took 
hold  of  them,  has  ever  complained  that  he  did  not  get  his  paj-.  If 
there  had  been  such  a  one,  do  you  suppose  you  would  not  have 
heard  of  it !  Would  not  his  storj'  have  been  told  you  here — that  he  run 
the  service,  did  not  get  his  i)ay,  that  Yaile  drew  the  pay  and  divided  it 
between  his  partners,  or  divided  it  between  himself  and  Brady  and 
some  one  else;  that  he  did  not  get  it?  You  have  heard  of  no  Buch 
thing.  Xot  one  of  them  has  undertaken  to  complain  that  he  did  not 
get  his  pay.  So  that  I  have  a  right  to  assume  that  they  were  all  paidt 
and  \m\d  to  the  extent  of  their  contract  right.  I  say  all ;  there  w*u> 
one,  now — a  man  by  the  name  of  French,  on  the  route  from  Kearney  to 
Kent,  who  claimed  that  he  has  not  been  paid  in  full.  Now,  you  will 
remember  that  that  was  a  route  originally  Peck's,  and  the  testimony 
shows  that  John  W.  Dorsey,  I  believe,  had  entered  into  a  contmct  with 
a  man  by  the  name  of  French  shortly  after  they  got  tTie  route ;  I  don't 
know  but  French  had  been  carrying  it  before ;  and  he  made  a  contract 
with  French  to  do  the  service.  That  contract  stipulated  that  he  was 
to  have  so  much  for  the  service  as  it  was  then  under  the  contract,  and 
in  anticipation  of  expedition  and  increase  the  contract  provided  a  scale 
by  w^hich  the  pay  of  the  subcontractor  was  to  be  increased  in  case  of 
increase  of  service,  or  expedition,  or  both.  Now,  he  claimed  that  he 
had  not  been  paid  in  full,  not  because  he  had  not  got  all  the  contract 
called  for,  but  because  the  route  had  been  expedited,  and  he  did  not 
know  it,  and  that  he  had  not  got  his  expedition  pay.  The  testimony 
shows  that  the  contract  was  made  with  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  in  the 
division  this  contract  fell  to  Vaile  and  Miner.  Dorsey  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  do  with  it.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  world  that  either  Miner 
ur  Yaile  ever  knew  what  that  contract  was  at  all.    And  the  witness 
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Iiitnself  testified  that  he  never  pat  that  snbcontract  on  file  until  Febru- 
ary, 1882,  and  Mr.  Vaile  never  knew  of  it  until  the  witness  came  upon 
the  stand  and  told  him.  Now,  I  say  that  with  that  exception,  there 
\%'a8  no  complaint  in  the  evidence  from  any  subcontractor  that  he  had 
not  been  dealt  by  fairly  or  paid  in  full. 

Now,  the  testimony  does  not  fix* definitely  the  time  of  this  division. 
It  began  along  in  the  latter  part  of  March  and  ran  into  the  1st  of  April, 
and  was  finally  consummated,  perhaps,  early  in  Maj%  I  want  to  show 
you,  gentlemen,  that  early  in  May  the  contractors  notified  the  depart- 
Tiieut  to  change  the  address  of  corresj)Oudence  relating  to  these  routes 
to  the  parties  to  whom  it  had  fallen  under  this  arrangement  or  division. 
Here  are  such  notifications,  dated  Mav  9,  1879,  upon  routes  38102, 
38112,  38134,  38135,  38140,  38148,  and  38151.  The  contractor  was  John 
11.  Miner: 

Change  contractor's  address  to  care  of  M.  C.  RerdeH,  box  706,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  read  the  others.  I  can  give  you  a  refer- 
ence to  go  through  the  record  of  the  evidence  put  in  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  it,  you  will  find  that 
they  notified  the  department  to  change  these  addresses  because  the  in- 
terest in  and  control  of  the  routes  had  changed  under  this  division  of 
April,  1879.  That  evidence  was  all  put  in  by  the  Government.  Rer- 
dell's  box  was  706  and  Miner's  was  714.  You  will  find  that  the  corre- 
spondence relating  to  Yaile  and  Miner's  business  wa«  to  be  directed  to 
box  714,  and  that  relating  to  the  Dorsey  routes  was  to  be  directed  to 
Kerdell,  box  706.  The  testimony  shows  that  Rerdell  was  Dorsey's  gen- 
eral manager.  The  Government  brought  here  witnesses  from  the  i)ost- 
oflice  to  show  who  had  rented  these  boxes,  to  show  this  mystiTious 
commingling  of  correspondence ;  Rerdell  was  getting  letters  in  his  box 
for  Miner,  and  Miner  was  getting  letters  in  his  box  for  Rerdell  and 
Dorsey  and  Peck,  and  it  showed  that  they  were  all  mixed  up  together. 
And  here  was  incontrovertible  proof  of  conspiracy !  When  you  come 
to  unravel  it  in  the  light  of  facts,  you  find  tliat  it  is  not  only  not  evi- 
dence of  conspiracy,  but  it  demonstrates  that  there  was  ao  conspiracy. 

But  the  Government  has  corroborated  the  theory  of  division  by  all  of 
the  testimony  that  it  has  introduced  touching  or  i)ertaing  to  this  in- 
quiry. On  each  particular  route  they  have  given  you  a  table  of  pay- 
ments. ,  Now,  as  my  le'arred  brethren  who  have  preceded  me  have  told 
you,  these  tables  show  that  after  the  first  payments  that  were  made  to 
Vaile — all  of  them  were  made  to  Vaile  down  to  the  1st  of  April,  1879 — 
they  diverge,  scatter.  The  payments  upon  the  routes  that  were  taken 
by  Vaile  and  Miner  are  made  to  Vaile.  The  payments  upon  the  routes 
that  were  taken  by  Dorsey  are  made  to  Dorsey  first,  and  subsequently 
to  Bosler,  who  was  his  financial  manager  or  representative.  Is  there 
any  doubt  about  that,  gentlemen  !    Does  brother  Ker  deny  that  f 

Mr.  Keb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIenkle.  He  says  he  does.  Well,  I  am  surprised  that  he  does, 
because  he  denies  the  whole  record  in  the  case.  I  believe  that  once  there 
was  a  draft,  or  something  of  the  kind,  that  came  to  Miner  by  mistake, 
but  that  was  cleared  up  in  the  testimony.  But  with  possibly  an  occa- 
sional mistake,  the  whole  of  this  record  shows  just  what  I  have  said — 
that  these  tables  of  payment  show  thai  upon  the  Dorsey  routes  taken 
for  Dosey — no  matter  who  was  the  original  contractor,  whether  Miner 
or  Dorsey  or  Peck — the  money  went  to  IJorsey ;  and  on  the  routes  taken 
by  Vaile  and  Miner  the  money  went  to  Vaile  as  far  down  as  it  was 
traced,  unless  they  themselves  had  made  some  subsequenr  arrange- 
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ment,  aud  transferred  their  interest  to  somebody  else.  Now,  I  say,  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  Government  lias  sustained  our  theory  of  the  ca^e  all 
the  way  throagh  with  this  testimony  in  the  record. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  must  not  omit  before  I  leave  this  branch  of 
the  case ;  the  reconi  does  show  orders  for  post-office  drafts  made  by 
Miner  upon  old  routes  away  down,  j^erhaps  in  1881  or  1882  in  date,  long 
after  he  had  parted  with  his  interest  in  1879.  Now,  fortunately  for  him 
these  orders  were  every  one  of  them,  I  believe,  your  honor,  witnessed 
by  Judge  Edmunds,  who  was  the  postmaster  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, and  by  Rerdell.  The  testimony  shows  that  Edmunds  died  in  1879, 
and  yet  here  is  his  genuine  signature  as  a  witness  to  these  orders,  bear- 
ing date  as  late  as  1881.  How  do  you  account  for  that!  That  is  very 
mysterious.  It  looks  wonderfully  like  consi)iracy  or  crime.  And  yet 
the  witnesses  from  the  post-office  testified  upon  the  stand  that  those 
were  the  genuine  signatures  of  Judge  Edmunds,  the  late  postniaster, 
and  it  has  not  been  claimed  that  he  has  mateiialized  since  he  left  this 
country,  and  made  those  signatures.  How  is  it  then  that  here  is  his 
genuine  signature  as  a  witness  to  these  orders  signed,  when  the  orders 
bear  date  two  or  three  years  after  his  death?  Why,  it  is  just  as  the 
case  shows  you.  Mr.  Miner,  when  they  separated,  gave  them  ordei-s  in 
blank  to  be  filled  up  as  occasions  arose  for  them.  The  orders  of  course 
ought  not  to  bear  date  before  the  service  is  to  be  paid  for,  but  the 
draft  Is  due,  and  these  orders  were  given  in  blank  corresponding  with 
the  quarterly  payments  running  through  and  covering  the  time  down 
to  the  expiration  or  determination  of  the  contract,  and  they  were  wit- 
nessed and  signed  by  Judge  Edmunds,  who  died  in  1879.  Now,  it  just 
shows  this :  That  the  orders  were  given  in  blank,  or  else  in  anticipation 
of  the  quarterly  payment,  the  date  was  put  in,  carrying  it  down. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Those  orders  were  not  for  the  money,  but  simply  to 
authorize  the  party  to  receive  the  draft. 

Mr.  Ker.  Tlie  Attorney-General  requested  me,  if  anything  arose 
which  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  answer,  to  ascertain  definitely 
about  it.  Now,  I  want  to  ascertain  from  my  friend,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  his  clients,  whether  he  admits  that  those  orders  were  signed  iu 
blank  and  witnessed  in  blank,  and  that  they  bore  date  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  Judge  Edmunds  f  In  other  words,  whether  the  dates 
were  filled  in  after  they  were  signed  and  put  into  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment, in  order  to  draw  the  money.    Is  that  my  friend's  adoAssiou  ? 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  testimony  itself,  my  brother,  according  to  my  rec- 
ollection of  it,  does  not  exactly  disclose. 

Mr.  Keu,  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  am  arguing  from  the  fact  that  these  orders  are  wit- 
nessed by  Judge  Edmunds,  and  it  is  proved  that  these  signatures  iu 
attestation  of  these  orders  are  the  genuine  signatures  of  Judge  Ed- 
munds, and  that  he  died  in  1879 — I  am  arguing  that  they  must  have 
been  in  blank  with  the  right  given  to  the  party  to  whom  they  were 
given  to  fill  up  the  blank  as  occasion  arose  for  it.  And  is  there  any- 
thing wrong,  or  illegitimate,  or  unusual  in  thatf 

Mr,  Kjib.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  forgery. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Forgery,  my  brother  says. 

The  Court.  It  was  said  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  Judge  Ed- 
munds declared  on  one  occasion  that  he  had  witnessed  at  least  ten 
thousand  of  them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  a  very  common  thing,  jour  honor. 

The  Court.  He  seems  to  have  done  a  great  deal  of  this  business. 

Mr.  Henkle.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  customary,  your 
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honor,  before  the  subcontract  law,  when  nobody  but  the  contractor 
Limself  could  give  the  order.  It  was  not  to  draw  the  money,  but  was  an 
order  to  get  the  draft. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Xobody  could  get  any  niQuey  on  it,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  Ko,  as  I  understand  the  onler,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
power  of  attorney  to  deliver  the  draft,  which  draft  was  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Exactly,  your  honor;  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  power 
of  attorney. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  where  in  this  evidence  you  find  that, 
after  this  separation  in  April,  or  early  in  May,  1879,  these  parties  ever 
came  together  in  joint  interest  again  f  Mr.  Vaile  tells  you  that  they 
never  had  any  community  or  interest  from  that  time  forth  to  the  pres- 
ent;  that  he  had  no  interest  in  any  of  the  routes  named  in  this  indict- 
ment, except  the  six  that  he  and  Miner  took ;  that  they  had  no  interest 
in  his  routes  and  he  had  none  in  theirs.  If  there  is  any  one  who  can 
show  to  the  contrary,  let  him  arise  and  speak,  or  forever  after  hold  his 
peace.    Now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Merrick  says  that  he  finds  e^^dence  that  they  were  dealing  with 
each  other's  routes  after  that,  and  he  gave  you  this.  Here  is  a  letter 
dated  April  16,  1879. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  route  f 

Mr.  Henkle.  38135. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  16,  1879. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

iSecoud  Assistant  Postmaster-General : 

Sir  :  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  my  proposition  for  carrying  t^ie  mail  on  route  No. 
^'^1:15,  from  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn,  Colorado,  on  expedited  schedule. 
Hoping  it  will  receive  favorable  consideration, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  R.  MINER. 

Look  at  that,  geutlemen.  You  are  familiar  with  those  signatures. 
[Letter  handed  to  the  jury  for  inspection.]  Mr.  Merrick's  testimony 
was  that  Miner  wrote  it. 

Mr.  Ker.  Rerdell  wrote  it  and  signed  Miner's  name  to  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  want  to  take  your  time,  but 
here  are  a  few  more  of  the  same  sort.  You  have  examined  these  signatures 
and  the  handwriting  suflSciently  to  know  the  difference  between  Miner  fl 
and  Rerdell's,  and  I  will  not  weary,  you  any  further  with  it.  But  I  say 
to  you  tbat  in  every  instance  in  which  the  correspondence  seems  to  have 
been  of  letters  written  to  the  department,  or  any  one  else,  and  the  name 
of  the  original  contractor  is  signed  to  it,  where  that  contract  or  route 
ban  passed  from  him  to  the  other  party,  you  will  liud  that  the  signature 
is  used  by  the  other  party,  and  not  by  him.  That  was  in  accordance 
with  their  understanding,  and  in  perfect  harmony  and  keeping  with 
the  theory  of  this  case;  that  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  they  had 
license  to  do,  and  to  use  the  name  of  the  original  contractor  to  it.  And, 
gentlemen,  one  of  the  witnesses  upon  the  stand — it  is  one  of  my  many 
infirmities  not  to  remember  people's  names — a  gentleman  from  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  told  you  here  upon  the  stand  that  it  wa^  very  com- 
mon for  one  man  to  write  the  name  of  another.  Mr.  French,  I  am  told, 
is  the  gentlem  n's  name.  He  testified  that  it  was  very  common  for  one 
man  to  sit  down  there  at  the  table  and  write  a  letter  and  sign  the  name 
of  another  where  they  were  satisfied  that  he  was  authorized  to  do  it. 

The  Court.  He  said  that  was  so  when  he  was  recognized  as  the  agent 
for  the  person  whom  he  represented.  * 
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Mr.  Henkle.  Yes,  sir.  Now  in  all  these  cases  the  subcontracts  had 
passed  and  the  department  knew  just  to  whom  these  contracts  be- 
louf^ed.  There  was  no  deception  practiced  upon  the  department,  but 
they  were  doing  simply  Avhat  the  usages  of  the  department  at  that 
time  required,  and  that  was  that  the  correspondence  should  be  in  the 
name  of  the  original  contractor,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  they  never  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  subcontractor  at  all. 

The  Court.  Oh,  yes;  they  must  have  correspondence  with  the  suo- 
contractors,  because  the  law  authorizes  subcontractors  and  they  have  a 
lien  upon  the  money  for  the  service,  and,  of  course,  that  creates  the  ne- 
cessity of  corresjwndence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Not  at  all.  The  subcontract  is  placed  on  file  to  enable 
the  subcontractor  to  get  his  money,  but  the  department  looks  only  to 
the  contractor,  and  all  the  correspondence  is  with  the  contractor. 

The  Court.  The  law  declares  that  the  subcontractor  shall  have  a  lien 
upon  the  fund  for  his  pay. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Certainly. 

The  Court.  How  does  the  office  recognize  his  lien,  if  it  does  not  cor- 
respond with  him! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  no;  your  honor  is  mistaken  about  that.  It  simply 
sends  a  di'aft  to  him.  ' 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  practical  question. 

Mr.  Henkle.  1  think  I  can  explain  it;  I  would  a  good  deal  rather 
do  it  if  I  can.  The  contractor  never  gets  rid  of  his  liability  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. When  he  puts  in  his  bid  and  it  is  accepted,  he  accompanies 
his  bid  with  a  bond,  and  he  is  liable  to  the  Government  for  the  i>ei- 
ftM'mance  of  the  contract  down  to  the  period  of  its  termiuation.  The 
subcontract  law  of  1878  authorized  the  subcontractor  for  his  benefit  to 
put  his  subcontract  on  file  in  the  department,  and  thei*eafter  the  Gov- 
ernment will  recognize  the  subcontractor  to  the  extent  of  paying  him 
the  amount  of  the  contract  price  for  his  service.  They  pay  him  that, 
and  then  pay  to  the  contractor  the  margin  that  is  reserved  for  him. 

The  Court.  How  do  they  pay  him  unless  they  send  it  to  himf 

Mr.  Henkle.  They  may  send  it  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  draft  for  his 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  Post-Office  Department  does  not  send  it  to  him, 
your  honor,  the  Treasury  Department  sends  it  to  the  subcontractor. 
The  Post-Office  Department  has  no  concern  about  him  at  all.  That  is 
the  evidence  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  is  the  reason  of  the  necessity  of  using  the  con- 
tractor's name  after  he  has  parted  with  his  interest. 

1  believe  that  was  all  of  the  evidence  referred  to  by  my  brother  Mer- 
rick of  any  community  after  the  s^)aration.  There  are  probably  other 
instances  in  the  record  where  the  name  of  the  original  contractor  is  used 
by  the  subcontractor  after  the  separation.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are, 
but  they  are  all  used  in  pursuance  of  this  understanding  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  usage  of  the  department. 

Now,  this  thing  was  all  supposed  to  be  very  mysterious,  very  damag- 
ing, and  very  convincing  proof  that  what  they  said  about  their  division 
and  their  separation,  and  never  coming  together  again,  was  untrue,  was 
a  fabrication  for  the  exigencies  of  this  case.  But  in  the  light  of  the  de- 
velopments of  the  evidence  you  see  that  it  is  all  brushed  away,  and  is 
•consistent  with  the  facts  as  we  claim  them  to  be. 

There  is  one  beauty  about  truth — it  is  always  consistent  with  itself. 
There  may  be  appejirances  that  look  as  though  there  were  dilference^, 
but  there  is  a  sure  way  to  leconcile  iheni,  and  when  you  i^ach  the  solu- 
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tion  you  will  find  that  they  all  cohere  and  harmonize,  an<i  that  truth 
<^auDot  be  inconsistent  with  itself. 

Now,  1  challenge  my  learned  friend — as  he  says  the  Attorney-General, 
who  is  to  follow  me,  wants  to  know  about  any  of  the  things  stated  that 
lie  ought  to  know — I  challenge  the  Attorney-General,  through  my 
learned  friend,  to  produce  in  his  argument  (and  he  has  the  closing 
of  this  case)  any  evidence  from  this  record  that  wOl  refute  the  state- 
liienls  I  have  been  making.    Now,  if  this  be  so,  what  becomes  of  this 

-caset 

I  want  to  pursue  the  thread  of  my  argument  regularly.  I  was  going 
to  antici])ate  a  little.  I  want  to  get  through  with  this  first.  My  friend, 
brother  Merrick,  made  a  good  deal  out  of  the  affidavits.  I  had  liked  to 
liave  forgotten  that  by  not  paying  attention  to  my  notes.  I  had  better 
follow  them,  for  they  keep  me  from  diverging. 

My  brother  Merrick  made  a  good  deal  of  this  interchanging  of  affi- 
<lavits,  this  crossing  over,  and  Miner  making  affidavits  upon  Dorsey's 
routes,  and  Dorsey  upon  Miner's  routes.  He  says  that  they  made  affi- 
-davits  after  the  1st  of  April  upon  the  different  routes.  Now,  I  want  to 
«how  you  what  the  record  shows  on  these  nineteen  routes,  and  j'ou  will 
bear  with  me,  for  I  will  not  be  long  at  it. 

4(»247 — I  in\ite  my  friend  to  verify  it  from  the  record — Redding  to 
Alturas.  Peck  was  the  contractor;  affidavit  was  made  by  Peck  Sep- 
tember 18,  1878,  page  1005. 

Mr.  Ker.  That  was  signed  by  Miner. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Keb.  Mr.  Blois. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  will  agree,  before  I  get  through,  to  give  you  satisfac- 
tion about  that  if  the  time  does  not  run  out. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  time  won't  run  out ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  time 
ahead. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Pueblo  to  Rosita,  38134,  Miner,  contractor ;  affidavit 
by  John  W.  Dorsey.  That  was  one  of  the  routes  Dorsey  *ook  in  the 
division,  and  on  the  21st  of  April,  1879,  Dorsey  made  the  affidavit  him- 
self. 

Trinidad  to  Madison,  No.  38140 ;  Miner  was  the  contractor ;  that  was 
one  that  fell  to  Dorsey  in  the  division,  and  on  the  26th  of  April,  1879, 
Dorsey  made  the  affidavit  himself,  as  the  subcontractor. 

Rawlins  to  White  River,  No.  38113;  J.  W.  Dorsey,  contractor;  and 
he  made  the  affidavit  himself  on  the  26th  of  AprH,  1879. 

Vermillion  to  Sioux  Falls,  No.  35015 ;  J.  W.  Dorsey,  contractor ;  Vaile 
took  it  in  the  subdi\ision,  and  on  the  14th  of  May  Vaile  made  the  affi- 
davit. 

Bismarck  to  Tongue  River,  No.  35051 ;  John  R.  Miner,  contractor ;  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1878,  Miner  made  the  affidavit. 

Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  No.  40113;  J.  W.  Dorsey,  contractor;  affi- 
davit made  by  Dorsey,  November  26,  1878. 

Canyon  City  to  McDermitt,  No.  44160;  Peck,  contractor;  affidavit 
made  by  Peck,  September  18, 1878. 

Saguache  to  Lake  City,  No.  38150 ;  John  R.  Miner,  contractor ;  and  the 
affidavit  was  made  by  Sanderson,  to  whom  he  sold  the  route  early  after 
he  got  it;  affidavit  made  September  19,  1878. 

Tres  Alamos  to  Clifton,  No.  40113 ;  John  W.  Dorsey,  contractor ;  and 
affidavit  made  by  Dorsey,  April  21, 1879. 

Eugene  City  to  Bridge  Creek,  No.  41140;  Peck,  contractor;  and  he 
iiuule  the  affidavit  Januarv  22;  1870. 

Wiieii  I  say  PecK  made  these  affidavits  I  an  referring  to  the  testimony 
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that  the  Government  adiluceil  here  by  Mr.  Taylor,  a  notary  public,  who 
took  the  aflfidavits,  and  whom  the  Gorernment  brought,  at  a  larg-e  ex- 
pense, two  thousand  or  three  thousand  miles,  and  put  him  upou  tlie 
stand  and  had  him  swear,  and  vouched  for  his  veracity,  and  he  swore 
that  Peck  signed  these  affidavits.    Did  he  not  f 

Mr.  Keb.  I  believe  he  did. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes ;  and  then  afterwards  you  brought  little  Blois  from 
the  Post-Office  Department,  and  he  swore  that  Taylor  lied  about  it,  and 
that  Miner  signed  them. 

Mr.  Ker.  He  did  not  swear  to  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  will  show  you  that  he  did  when  I  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Ker.  He  is  uncontradicted. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Toquerville  to  Adairville,  No.  41119;  John  M.  Peek, 
contractor;  affidavit  made  by  Peck,  January  22, 1879. 

The  Dalles  to  Baker  City,  No.  44155 ;  John  .W.  Peck,  contractor;  and 
on  the  18th  of  September,  1878,  he  made  the  affidavit  sworn  to  before 
Taylor. 

Mr.  Ker.  That  was  signed  bj-  Miner,  so  Mr.Vaile  says. 

Mr.  Henkle.  No  ;  Mr.  Vaile  does  not  say  any  such  thing.  He  saya 
that  the  body  of  the  paper  is  in  Mr.  Miner's  handwriting,  but  he  did  not 
say  anything  about  the  signature.  His  attention  was  not  called  to  it  at 
the  time,  but  afterwards  he  said,  upon  re-examination,  or  cross-exami- 
nation, that  his  attention  had  not  been  called  to  the  signature,  and  he 
did  not  intend  to  say  that  it  was  Miner's  signature. 

Garland  to  Parrott  (Ojo  Caliente),  No.  38145 ;  John  W.  Dorsey,  con- 
tractor ;  affidavit  made  by  John  W.  Dorsey,  April  26,  1879. 

Silverton  to  Parrott  City,  No.  38156 ;  John  W.  Dorsey,  contractor^ 
and  Dorsey  made  affidavit  April  21, 1879. 

Julian  to  Colton,  No.  40132 ;  Peck,  contractor;  and  affidavit  by  Peck^ 
December  30,  1878. 

Kearney  to  Kent,  No.  34149 ;  Peck,  contractor;  and  Peck  made  the 
affidavit,  February  1, 1879. 

Peublo  to  Greenhorn,  No.  38135 ;  affidavit  by  John  R.  Miner,  April 
17,  1879,  and  Miner  was  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Ker.  Will  your  honor  take  a  recess  now  ? 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Henkle.]  If  you  desire  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  1  am  quite  willing. 

The  Court.  Well,  we  will  take  a  recess. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o^clock  and  33  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  it» 
usual  recess. 


AFTER    RECESS. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Pursuing  the  idea  with  which  we  were  dealing  when 
we  took  our  recess,  I  will  say  that  in  addition  to  these  papers  I  have 
referred  to,  where  the  name  of  the  original  contractor  had  been  used  by 
another  party  who  took  the  contract  in  the  division,  there  are  doubtless 
in  the  record  quite  a  number  of  letters  transmitting  petitions  to  the  de- 
I>artmeut  upon  the  routes  that  Dorsey  took  in  the  division  that  puri)ort 
to  be  signed  by  Miner,  and  vice  versa  ;  but  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  thac 
unless  I  am  very  greatly  mistaken,  and  if  I  am  I  am  honestly  so,  that 
so  far  as  I  have  examined  them,  and  I  have  tried  to  examine  them 
carefully,  you  will  find  that  this  same  principle  runs  through  them  that 
the  name  of  the  contractor  is  signed  by  the  party  owning  the  route  after 
the  division,  and  will  be  found  to  be  there  either  in  his  own  handwrit- 
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iug  or  in  the  handwriting  of  some  one  representing  him,  and  not  in  the 
liandwriting  of  the  original  contractor.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  the 
record  as  I  understand  it  to  be,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Government  can 
gainsay  it.  It  is  the  record  that  they  hve  made  up  and  presented  to 
you  themselves,  and  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  can  say  that  my  de- 
ductions from  it  are  not  true  and  legitimate.  If  that  be  so,  gentlemen, 
T\hat  has  become  of  this  conspiracy!  I  have  tried  to  trace  it  from  its 
inception,  from  the  raising  of  the  curtain  at  the  interview  between  Sen- 
ator Dorsey  and  Boone  until  after  the  period  of  the  date  in  the  indict- 
ment ;  and  so  far  from  finding  any  conspiracy  at  any  point,  I  claim  that 
the  testimony  presented  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  prove  the 
conspiracy  has  absolutely  demonstrated  that  there  was  no  such  thing. 

I  say  that  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  in  this  case  when  you 
come  to  understand  it,  as  I  have  tried  to  explain  it  to  you,  there  is  not  a 
circumstance  that  tends  to  show  that  after  the  separation  of  these  par- 
ties of  their  interests  in  April,  1879,  that  they  ever  came  together  in 
unity  again.  Now,  what  has  been  put  asunder  let  no  man  join  together 
unless  he  does  it  upon  the  evidence  in  this  case.  We  have  had  nine 
solid  days  of  argument.  We  have  had  rhetoric,  ♦*loquence,  declama- 
tion, wrath,  and  epithets,  but  we  have  had  no  facts  proving,  or  tending 
to  prove,  this  case.  Arguments  have  been  drawn  from  the  orders  of 
increase  and  exi)edition  made  on  particular  routes  that  Brady  must 
have  been  corrupted  because  he  made  them,  and  must  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  party  in  whose  interest  it  was  done;  brft  if  the  arguments^ 
were  legitimate  from  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  if  you  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  facts  justified  you  in  concluding  that  my  clients,  Vaile  and 
Miner,  had  corrupted  Brady  upon  any  one  of  their  routes  to  make  orders 
of  increase  and  expedition,  that  would  not  prove  the  theory  of  this  in- 
dictment ;  that  would  not  prove  this  case  nor  tend  to  prove  it.  You 
have  got  to  find  coherence,  community,  unity  of  interest  in  all  these  par- 
ties defendant  in  connection  with  Brady.  Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen, 
that  I  am  not  for  one  moment  conceding  or  intimating  that  there  is  the^ 
remotest  possibility  of  your  making  any  such  deduction  from  the  evi- 
dence as  to  any  order  made  in  this  case.  On  the  contrary,  I  say  that 
every  order  that  is  made  in  this  case,  so  far  as  the  evidence  shows,  was 
made  upon  a  sufficient  foundation  in  law  and  in  fact  to  excuse,  if  not  to 
have  made  wise  and  prudent,  such  orders. 

My  brother  Merrick  has  been  very  much  troubled  about  locating  this 
conspiracy,  and  getting  rid  of  the  fact  of  this  division  of  interest  and 
e(*unection  with  that  of  sustaining  the  scheme  of  this  case.  The  court, 
one  day,  in  illustrating  this  proposition,  spoke  of  an  apple,  and  dividing 
an  apple,  and  from  that  day  to  this  my  brother  Merrick  has  been 
mauching  upon  that  apple.  "Xow,  that  is  not  the  first  apple  that  has 
given  trouble.  We  are  told  that  all  the  sins  and  all  the  troubles  and 
infirmities  that  came  into  this  world  and  were  visited  upon  our  poor 
race,  are  traceable  to  the  eating  of  an  apple.  I  want  to  show  you  now, 
gentlemen,  as  the  court  has  been  given  as  authority  repeatedly  for  that 
apple  theory,  just  what  the  court  did  say  about  it.  Brother  Merrick 
has  told  you  many  times  tliat  the  court  said  that  this  could  be  divided 
like  an  apple.    On  page  740,  in  delivering  an  opinion,  his  honor  said  : 

You  cannot  divide  it  as  yon  can  an  apple  amon^rst  several  owners,  bnt  each  one 
partakes  of  the  character  of  the  whole  of  all  of  the  other  iugredientH  of  the  coiubi- 
nation.  It  is  one  whole  made  up  of  ditierent  parts,  and  all  the  parties  according;  to 
th»*  scheme  of  thid  indictment,  in  my  view,  have  a  legal  interebt  in  the  whole  and  m 
every  part. 

Now,  what  becomes  of  the  division  of  the  apple  by  my  friend  Merrick  t 
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He  gives  to  yoa  the  authority  of  the  court  for  the  sug<2:estion  that  this 
conspiracy,  or  the  body  of  this  couspiracy,  might  be  divided  up  aud  par- 
celed out  like  an  apple. 

Kight  in  this  connection  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  what  the  court 
said  upon  this  question.  1  am  claiming,  gentlemen,  that  this  scheme  is 
a  unit,  and  that  it  is  indivisible  even  if  you  had  any  evidence  to  justify 
the  idea  th»t  there  was  a  conspiracy  of  any  kind,  at  any  time,  or  at  any 
place.  You  must  find  the  scheme  to  be  an  entire  one  or  you  cannot  lind 
any  at  all.  What  I  rea4l  to  the  court  yesterday  I  desire  now  to  read  to 
the  jury.  It  is  from  an  opinion  of  his  honor,  aud  it  is  expressed  in  as 
terse  and  forcible  language  as  you  will  find  in  any  opinion  in  any  b<K»k : 

Now,  the  GoveiTimeut  in  this  case  has  undertaken  a  mighty  task.  It  has  combined 
some  seven  or  eight  defendants  in  one  conspiracy,  and  it  haa  charged  that  the  sub- 
jects of  the  conspiracy  were  nineteen  different  contracts  and  subcontracts,  aud  it  bae» 
undertaken  to  make  out  its  case  against  all  these  defendants  under  this  combination 
of  contracta  and  subcontracts,  and  undercharges  speciaUy  setting  forth  the  overt  act.s 
done  by  the  conspirators  and  through  the  medium  of  the  Post-Ot)ice  Department  and 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  it  is  a  scheme  of  the  most  comprehensive  character, 
and  one  which  it  is  called  to  establish.    That  is  all. 

But  the  court  in  looking  at  the  offer  of  evidence  in  any  particular  case,  .must  regartl 
the  evidence  in  relation  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  this  indictmenr.  and  of  the  scheme 
of  the  prosecution.  It  ib  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  couspiracy.  If  the  con- 
spiracy be  established  as  charged  in  this  indictment,  then  it  comprehends  all  these 
nineteen  or  twenty  different  contracts,  and  the  service  under  those  contracts.  Froiu 
the  relation  of  thi)  conspiracy  those  contracts  become  blended.  They  are  put  into  the 
concern  as  constituting  one  capital. 

The  law  in  regard  to  the  overt  act  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  requires  one  overt 
act,  and  one  overt  act  by  any  one  of  the  conspirators  is  enough  for  the  purpose  of  the 
prosecution.    The  conspiracy  must  be  made  out.    A  conspiracy  is  different  froui  a 
combination,  in  this,  that  the  conspiracy  must  haveacon*upt  character.    A  combina- 
tion or  a  partnership  is  lawful.    If  all  these  parties  had  entered  into  a  combination, 
each  one  to  put  in  his  contract  or  his  subcontract  as  his  contribution  to  the  common 
capiral  with  a  view  of  dividing  the  profits,  that  would  have  been  perfectly  lawful. 
There  would  be  nothing  wrong  in  that  either  morally  or  in  the  eye  of  the  law.    That 
would  not,  of  course,  be  the  subject  of  a  criminal  prosecution.     It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  not  only  that  there  should  be  a  combination,  but  that  there  should  be  an 
«vil  combination,  that  is,  a  conspiracy  with  an  evil  purpose.    It  is  not  required  that 
the  indictment  in  charging  the  evil  pun>08e  shall  set  out  the  specitic  act  to  be  proved. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  indictment  shall  contain  s^mie  averment  to  change  the  lawful 
combination  into  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  and  that  is  done  when  the  indictment  charges 
the  combination  first,  and  then  charges  that  it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
a  fraud  upon  the  Government  by  means  of  false  petitions,  false  papers,  false  affidavits, 
and  so  on.     Without  an  averment  of  that  kind  the  indictment  would  merely  charg:e  a 
lawful  combination,  aud  an  overt  act  set  out  in  pursuance  of  a  lawful  combiuatiou 
would  hardly  have  made  a  good  indictment.     But  if  the  indictment  charged  in  a  gen- 
eral way  that  this  was  a  combination  in  which  these  several  parties  had  put  their 
capital  and  made  common  stock  of  it,  and  that  it  was  an  evil  combination,  because  it 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  attempts  to  defraud  the  Government  by  the 
means  generally  set  out,  the  means  stated  constituting  the  manner  in  which  the  evil 
character  is  attributed  to  the  combination,  that  would  not  be  enough,  because  the 
statute  requires  that  in  pursuance  of  this  evil  combination  or  conspiracy  the  indict- 
ment shall  set  out  some  act  done  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy.     Well,  now,  it  is 
alleged  that  here  is  a  particular  item  which  was  put  into  this  common  fund  as  a  con- 
tributiim  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  parties,  consisting  of  route  44160,  and  that  in  re- 
gard to  this  particular  route  the  indictment  contains  no  specification  of  an  overt  act 
■such  as  it  contains  in  regard  to  some  of  the  others. 

Kow,  the  court  proceeds : 

Fiom  the  time  that  this  particular  route  entered  into  the  common  combination  and 
became  a  simple  factor  along  with  many  others  in  the  common  combination,  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  the  act  done  was  an  act  done  upon  this  route,  or  in  pursuance  of  the 
views  ot  the  parties  in  regard  to  this  route,  or  in  regard  to  some  other  route  ^hich 
was  its  companion  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  conspiracy.  That  is  the  view  that  I 
take  of  this  subject.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  a  joint  tenancy  at  the  common  law  in  a 
^lece  of  laud  ;  the  parties  are  seized  per  vie  tt  per  tn  aud  per  tn  et  jHir  me. 

That  is  the  nw  of  this  case,  gentlemen.     Whatever  view  you  or  I  or 
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«.nylKMiv  else  inav  entertain  of  it,  his  lionor  makes  the  law  furthisuiv.se, 
or  lays  down  the  law.     What  he  ^5ay8  is  the  law,  is  the  law,  so  far  as  you 
<iucl  I  aiv  eoiicerued.    Now,  we  have  beeu  trying  to  liud  when  this  con- 
sjnracy  began.    As  I  have  shown  you,  my  brother  Merrick  first  thought 
or  suggested  that  it  began  with  Dorsey  and  Boone.    He  afterwards 
^^ibandoned  that  theory  and  suggested  or  hinted  that  it  must  have  beguu 
when  Vaile  came  in.    But  he  has  been  very  much  troubled  as  to  wlien 
it  began.    The  indictment  has  fixed  it  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1879. 
^'^ow,  Mr.  Ker  says  that  that  date  was  put  in  for  fun.    In  the  light  of 
the  facts  in  this  case  it  is  pretty  funny.    Let  us  look  at  this  a  moment. 
The  iuilictment  fixes  the  conspiracy  on  the  2;id  of  May.     It  is  not  mate- 
rial when  the  indictment  lays  it  so  that  it  is  charged  at  any  time  witliin 
the  time.    You  cannot  go  back  of  the  time  but  you  may  prove  it  to  have 
been  formed  at  any  time  after  that  time  that  you  please.    Now,  of  course 
the  overt  acts  come  after  the  formation  of  the  conspiracy,  do  they  not  T 
The  overt  acts  are  acts  which  are  done  in  carrying  into  efiect  the  con- 
-Bpiracy  that  has  already  been  formed.    Is  not  that  so  ?    Could  it  be 
otherwise  f    The  con8i)iracy  is  the  mother ;  tlie  overt  acts  are  the  prog- 
<?iiy.    The  conspiriU5y  is  the  flower;  the  overt  acts  are  the  fruit.    The 
conspiracy  is  the  stalk  ;  the  overt  acts  are  the  corn  on  the  stalk.    The 
statute  says  that  a  conspiracy  is  indictable  when  you  prove  that  some 
act  is  done  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  these  are  theovert  acts.    Now,  let 
us  loo  V  at  it.    The  court  s  lid  ou  yesterda5',  when  I  was  arguing  a  ques- 
tion of  law  to  his  honor,  that  the  overt  acts  come  after  the  conspiracy. 
Now,  I  read  to  you  a  few  minutes  before  the  recess  the  dates  of  the  nine- 
teen aifidavits.    They  are  nearly  all  set  out  in  this  indictment  as  overt 
acts,  or  several  of  them  at  all  events. 
Mr.  ToTTEN.  Eleven  of  them. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Eleven  of  these  nineteen  affidavits  are  set  out  in  the 
indictment  as  overt  acts.  The  conspiracy  is  alleged  to  have  been  formed 
on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1879.  There  is  not  one  of  these  affidavits  that  did 
not  exist  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  conspiracy.  There  is  not  one 
of  these  affidavits  later  than  the  2()th  of  April,  1879.  The  latest  of  them 
is  nearly  a  month  before  the  time  laid  in  the  indictment  for  the  forma- 
tioik  of  the  conspiracy.  So  that,  your  ^onor,  the  child  precedes  the 
mother,  the  fruit  precedes  the  blossoai,  the  corn  precedes  the  stalk. 
Now,  1  know  your  honor  admitted  these  affidavits  in  evidence  in  this 
case  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  conspiracy.  Your  honor  did  not 
admit  them  as  overt  acts,  but  admitted  them  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing the  conspiracy,  of  establishing  a  conspiracy  that  did  not  exist  for 
more  than  a  month  after  the  last  of  them  was  performed.  Now,  I  say, 
your  honor,  that  this  is  a  point  that  could  not  have  been  taken  advant- 
age of  on  a  demurrer  to  the  indictment.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  not  neces- 
fiar>'  to  prove  more  than  one  overt  act  to  carry  the  object  of  the  conspir- 
acy into  effect  under  our  statute.  So  that  the  overt  acts  might  be  in- 
consistent with  the  time  laid  in  the  indictment  as  to  the  formation  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  yet  not  be  demurable.  But  when  you  come  to  try 
the  case  then  the  indictment  must  be  consistent  with  itself,  and  must  be 
consistent  with  the  facts  that  are  proven  to  establish  it.  The  fact«  that 
are  introduced  in  thiscase  to  establish  a  conspiracy  formed  on  the  23d  of 
May,  1879,  are  facts  that  existed  from  fifteen  months  to  o;ie  month  be- 
fore it  came  into  existence.  Again,  these  false  petitions  that  aie  alleged 
as  overt  acts,  and  that  have  been  introduced  ad  libitum  into  this  case  as 

evidence,  your  honor  will  find  upon  examination  of  the  reconl 

Tlie  Court,  [interposing.]  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  admitted  as 
evidence  of  overt  acts. 
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Mr.  Henklb.  ^To;  not  overt  acts.    Did  I  say  so!    I  did  not  mean 
that. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  He  said  they  were  admitted  to  establish  a  conspiracy. 

The  Court,  I  understood  him  to  say  that  they  were  admitted  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  overt  acts. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Possibly  I  did.  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  meant  that 
they  are  charged  in  the  indictment  to  be  overt  acts.  They  were  ad.- 
mitted  by  youy  honor  in  evidence  to  prove  a  conspiracy.  Xow,  the- 
record  shows  that  the  great  bulk  of  them  were  filed  in  the  department 
long  before  the  23d  of  May,  1879.  I  have  shown  your  honor  that  all 
the  affidavits  were  filed  before  then,  the  last  one  nearly  a  month  before 
the  time  laid  in  the  indictment.  These  are  the  pregnant  evidences  of 
guilty  combination,  and  these  are  the  things  upon  which  and  by  which 
the  conspiracy  laid  in  this  indictment  was  to  be,  and  was,  established^ 
if  established  at  all.  Yet  the  indictment  says  that  the  conspiracy  was 
formed  on  the  23d  of  May,  1879,  and  these  things  nearly  all  preceded 
it  by  months  and  months  in  date.  Now,  I  say,  if  the  court  please,  that 
the  indictment  must  be  consistent  with  itself  and  must  be  consistent 
with  the  facts  proven  in  the  case ;  and  either  these  facts  ought  all  to- 
be  rejected  or  the  indictment  ought  to  be  held  to  be  defe^ctive.  It  seems, 
to  me,  gentlemen,  that  this  disposes  of  this  case,  if  there  was  any  case 
in  it.  This  is  a  natural  monstrosity,  a  legal  monstrosity,  the  overt  actn 
preceding  the  creation  of  the  conspiracy  which  thej"  are  to  cany  into 
effect.  But  1  must  hasten,  gentlemen,  as  you  have  learned  from  what  I 
have  read  to  you  in  that  verj"  admirable  opinion  by  his  honor  the  case 
must  be  sustained  as  it  is  laid  in  the  indictment.  This  mighty,  Herculean 
task  that  the  court  referred  to  as  having  been  undertaken  by  the  Grov- 
ernment  must  be  performed.  This  scheme  must  be  proved  in  its  en- 
tirety, and  there  is  no  division  of  apples,  rotten  or  sound.  It  is  an 
entire  apple,  or  it  is  nothing.  It  is  an  apple  in  its  original  unity  and 
integrity,  or  it  is  nothing.  That  is  the  theory  of  the  court,  and  that  is^ 
the  theory  of  the  law.  His  honor  never  delivered  a  wiser  or  better 
sustained  opinion  in  his  life  than  that. 

M^'  brother  Ker  said  that  some  of  these  affidavits  that  were  attribu- 
table to  Peck  were  written  %y  Miner,  w  hen  I  was  referring  to  tjietn 
awhile  ago.  His  authority  for  saying  so  was  the  testimony  of  that  very 
veracious  witness,  Blois. 

Mr.  Miner.  He  did  not  testify  to  it.    I  will  show  you. 

Mr.  Hknkle.  I  thought  he  did.  Mr.  Bliss  in  his  argument  called  my 
client,  Mr.  Miner,  the  facile  swearer,  the  convenient  and  capable  swearer, 
because  he  swore  to  Peck's  affidavits.  There  is  not  any  evidence  that 
he  swore  to  the  affidavit  of  anybody  else.  2^ow  I  want  you  to  bear  with 
me  a  moment  while  I  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Jacob  S. 
Taylor,  on  pages  470,  471,  and  472 : 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  I  reside  in  Colfax  County  ;  either  Santa 
F6  or  Springer  is  my  acUlress. 

Q.  VVljat  Stare?— A.  New  Mexico. 

Q.  What  is  vour  business  ? — A.  My  business  is  cattle  raising. 

Q.  What  official  position  did  yon  hold  in  l5j79? — A.  I  was  notary  public  for  Colfax 
County. 

Q.  ii«»w  long  were  you  in  that  office  f — A.  Some  four  years. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  identify  some  affidavits  that  I  will  hand  you.  [Handing  paper  to 
the  witness.]     Is  that  your  notarial  seal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Let  ussee  it. 

[The  j»aper  was  submitted  to  counsel  for  defense.] 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  just  the  oath  of  the  contractor,  that  is  all.  This  witness  took 
sevf  n  affidavits  on  routes  embraced  in  this  indictment,  and  in  order  that  he  may  leavc^ 
I  will  prove  the  signatures  of  all  of  them. 
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Q.  [Haudiiig  the  witness  attidavit  ou  route  ^149,  from  Keaniey  to  Kent.]  Did  Mr. 
l^eck  appear  before  you  and  sign  that  affidavit  f — A.  He  did,  sir. 
Q.  Tbat  i:;^  his  handwriting  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Court.  Show  that  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Meriuck.  I  have  shown  it  to  them. 

•  ■¥  «  #  #  *  * 

Q.  I  hand  you  Mr.  Peck's  affidavit  on  route  44140  from  Eugene  City  to  Mitchell. 
|_Submittinff  the  same  to  witness.]    Is  that  your  notarial  seal  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Peck  appear  before  you  and  execute  that ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  his  handwriting  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  hand  you  the  affidavit  on  route  40105  from  Ehrenberg  to  Mineral  Park.  Did 
Peck  appear  before  you  and  execute  that ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<l.  He  signed  it  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  now  hand  you  the  affidavit  on  route  44155  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City.  Did 
Mr.  Peck  appear  before  you  and  sign  that  paper,  and  is  that  your  notarial  seal? — A. 
It  is. 

Q.  Route  No.  44160,  from  Canvon  City  to  Camp  McDermitt.  Did  Mr.  Peck  appear 
before  you  and  execute  that  affidavit  ? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  And  it  has  your  notarial  seal  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Route  No.  461^,  from  Julian  to  Colton.  Did  Mr.  Peck  apx>ear  before  yon  an4 
s»ign  that  affidavit  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  notarial  seal? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Route  No.  4t>'247,  from  Redding  to  Alturas.  Did  Mr.  Peck  appear  before  you  and 
execute  that  affidavit,  and  is  that  your  notarial  seal  ? — A.  He  did,  and  that  is  my  seal. 

Mr.  ToTTEX.  How  mau^'  affidavits  have  you  got  there  f 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  not  counted  them.    Mr.  Ker  says  there  are  seven. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  There  are  eleven  mentioned  in  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  did  not  prove  them  all.  They  were  not  all  taken  before  Mr.  Tay- 
lor.    I  proved  what  Taylor  took. 

The  Court.  The  clerk  will  mark  the  seven  that  were  received. 

[The  clerk  marked  the  affidavits  herein  named.] 

Mt.  Ker.  Read  page  471. 
3Ir.  Henkle.  [Keadiug  :J 

Q.  [Submitting  to  witness  affidavit  relating  to  route  34149.]  Do  you  know  in  whose 
handwriting  that  paper  is? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  is  the  Kearney  and  Kent  route. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Let  as  have  the  affidavit. 

[The  affidavit  referred  to  was  produced  and  submitted  to  the  jury  for 
examination,  with  the  statement  by  Mr.  Henkle  that  it  was  claimed  to 
be  in  Mr.  Miner's  writing.] 

Mr.  Keb.  Why  don't  you  read  the  balance  of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  will  read  it : 

Q.  Did  vou  look  at  it  at  the  time  it  was  sworn  to  before  you  t — A.  About  as  much 
as  I  have  looked  at  it  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  red  ink  was  on  there  when  it  was  sworn  to  before 
yon  T — A.  I  could  not  say,  sir, 

Q.  When  these  affidavits  were  taken  before  you.  you  did  not  look  at  them  at  all  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  look  at  them  particularly ;  Ipust  acknowledged  them. 

Q.  Ton  are  not  able  to  testify  in  reference  to  their  then  and  present  condition  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  am  not. 

Q.  You  could  not  testify  with  regard  to  that  ? — A,  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  could  not  say  whether  there  were  any  blanks,  or  whether  there  were  not  f — 
A.  No,  sir;  they  Just  brought  them  to  me,  and  I  signed  them  and  acknowledged  them, 
and  did  not  notice  them. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  whether  they  contained  blanks  or  not  ? — A.  No;  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  all. 

Is  that  all  you  want  me  to  read  f 
Mr.  Keb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Now,  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  after  the  Govern- 
ment had  introduced  this  witness  and  vouclied  for  his  credibility,  and 
he  had  sworn  that  every  one  of  these  affidavits  was  signed  and  acknowl- 
edged by  Peck  before  him,  for  some  reason  or  other  at  a  later  stage  in 
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the  case  the  Governmeut  introduced  Blois,  from  the  Post-Oflfice  Depart- 
meut,  who  professed  acquaintance  with  the  handwriting  of  most  all  cif 
these  parties,  especially  of  Miner  and  Rerdell,  and  he  told  you  that  some 
of  these  signatures  to  them  were  in  the  handwriting  of  Miner.  It  is 
true,  when  he  came  to  be  cross-examined — it  will  take  too  much  time  to 
go  through  all  that,  but  1  invite  the  jpry  to  do  it — when  he  came  to  be 
cross-examined  by  my  friend  Judge  Wilson,when  the  paper  was  tiime<i 
down,  and  he  could  see  nothing  but  the  signature,  he  crossed  himself 
[to  Mr.  Miner]  how  many  times  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  Six  times. 

Mr.  Keb.  I  object  to  my  friend  calling  upon  Mr.  Miner  for  a  substan- 
tiation of  the  number  of  times  a  witness  crosseil  himself. 

Mr.  TuTTEN.  The  record  sliows  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  have  got  Mr.  Miner  to  help  me. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Henkle  is  at  liberty  to  take  the  nod  from  Mr.  Miner, 
of  course.  Counsel  are  supposed  not  always  to  speak  from  their  own 
information,  but  to  re])resent  their  clients. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  had  got  my  client,  Mr.  Miner,  to  help  me,  as  he  is. 
quite  ex|)ert. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  it  is  objectionable  at  all. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  invite  your  attention,  brother  Ker,  to  this,  and  yoii 
may  verify  it  or  disprove  it: 

34149  (2  A).  Blois  testifies,  page  1496:  Does  not  know  who  wrote  it. 

41119  (8  C).  Blois  testifies,  page  1468,  is  Miner's  handwriting.  Page 
1469,  upon  objection  to  the  Government  contradicting  their  own  wit- 
ness I  Taylor],  Mr.  Merrick  withdrew  the  paper. 

44140  (20  T),  page  1844,  signature  not  submitted  to  Blois. 

44155  (50  A).  Blois  testifies,  page  1475:  Signature  not  Miner's. 

44160  (51  A,  10  Q).  Blois  testifies,  page  1496:  Don't  know. 

46132  (52  A).  Blois  testities,  page  1497:  Don't  know. 

46247  (53  A).  Blois  testifies,  page  1498:  Don't  know. 

Mr.  Ker.  What  are  those  f 

Mr.  Henkle.  They  are  atfidavits  on  those  routes. 

There  is  a  case  where  Peck's  name  is  written  by  Miner.  [Handing  j 
paper  to  the  jury  for  inspection.] 

Mr.  Dickson.  [Foreman  of  the  jury.]  Is  this  Miner's  handwriting  f 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  call  attention  to  51  A.  He  says  the  writing  is  that  of 
IVIr.  Miner,  signature  and  all. 

Mr.  Henkle.  51  A,  Mr.  Blois  says,  is  in  Miner's  handwriting,  signa- 
ture and  all. 

[The  paper  marked  51  A  is  handed  to  jury.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  the  most  extraordinary  thing  that  I 
ever  knew  to  be  done  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  that  after  they  had  put 
upon  the  stand  a  man  whom  they  had  brought  all  the  way  from  New 
Mexico  to  prove  that  these  signatures  were  all  made  by  Peck  himself, 
then  to  call  another  witness  to  testify  that  that  was  not  true.  Now,  what 
kiud  of  faith  can  you  put  in  sucjh  a  prosecution  as  that!  They  say  to- 
day— and  they  say  it  under  the  solemnities  of  an  oath — they  introduce 
a  witness  and  say  to  you  in  putting  him  upon  the  stand,  "This  man  is 
a  credible  witness,  believe  you  him."  In  the  exigency  of  their  case  it 
becomes  important  to  them  to  show  that  that  was  not  true,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  they  call  another  witness  m  ho  swears  positively  that 
the  statement  of  the  first  witness  is  false.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a 
thing  in  a  criminal  prosecution  before?  I  ask  your  honor  if  you  have 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing! 
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Xow,  I  concede  that  where  a  witness  has  disappointed  a  party  calling- 

bim,  where  he  has  told  him  out  of  court  that  such  and  such  things  are 

not  true,  and  deceived  him  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  himself  to  be 

called  as  a  witness  in  the  interest  of  the  adverse  party,  when  he  comes^ 

upon  the  stand  disappoints  the  counsel  who  called  him  or  the  party 

TV  ho  called  him,  there  it  is  competent  to  contradict  him  by  another 

-witness.    But  there  is  no  such  pretense  in  this  case.    This  witness  testi- 

lied  to  precisely  what  he  was  brought  away  from  New  Mexico  to  testify'. 

His  answer  was  responsive  to  the  question  that  brother  Merrick  asked 

hiiD,  and  he  gave  the  answer  that  brother  Merrick  desired  him  to  give 

and  for  which  he  was  brought  here.    ''  Did  Peck  appear  before  you  and 

sign  and  execute  that  affidavit  ? "    "Yes,  sir;  he  did."    And  that  ia 

satisfactory  to  the  Government.     Now,  a  few  days  afterwards  they 

l>ring  another  witness  who  swears,  without  even  an  apology,  that  Taylor 

lied.    They  do  not  even  so  much  as  offer  an  apology  for  the  sake  of 

decency. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  the  second  man  never  saw  Peck  write. 
Mr.  Henkle.  And  the  second  man  never  saw  Peck  write. 
I  want  to  ask  you  what  kind  of  faith  you  can  have  in  such  a  ])ro8e<'u- 
tion  as  that.  They  tell  you  one  day  that  thing  is  so,  when  they  think 
they  are  making  out  their  case  by  it,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  when 
they  become  dissatisfied  with  their  case,  they  tell  you  again  under  oath 
that  it  is  not  so.  Are  they  dealing  ingenuously  and  honestly  with 
you,  gentlemen  ?  Does  not  the  fact  show  that  the  prosecution  knew 
what  Taylor  would  swear  to  when  they  put  him  upon  the  stand  for  the 
purpose  of  swearing  precisely  what  he  did  f  Did  they  not  know  when 
they  put  Blois  on  the  stand  that  he  would  contradict  Taylor,  and  did 
they  not  put  him  there  for  that  very  purpose  f  flow  do  you  explain 
this  ?  How  do  you  explain  it  in  law  f  How  do  you  explain  it  in 
morals  ?  And,  particularly,  how  do  you  explain  it  consistently  with  the 
humanity  of  the  law  which  estimates,  as  above  all  price,  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen  ! 

The  public  prosecutor  is  presumed  to  have  no  interest  and  no  desire 
to  convict  the  defendant.  He  is  presumed  to  represent  the  Govern- 
ment; desires  simply  that  justice  shall  be  done;  he  is  presumed  to  be 
impartial ;  and  yet  in  the  robes  of  this  official  character  they  come  to  you 
and  tell  you  one  thing  to-day  under  oath,  and  to-morrow  another  thing 
under  oath.  Does  it  not  provoke  distrust  ?  Can jou  put  absolute,  un- 
varying faith  in  a  prosecution  that  will  say  to  you,  '*Now  you  see  it  and 
now  you  don't?"  Now,  I  do  not  care  a  penny  what  Blois  testified  to. 
I  have  here  a  paper  showing  these  inconsistencies  where  he  testified  to 
one  thing  and  crossed  himself  six  times  on  cross-examination  by  Judge 
AVilsou,  when  the  i)apers  were  shown  to  him,  but  he  could  not  see  what 
they  were.  I  would  like  to  give  it  to  the  jury,  but  my  brother  Ker,  1 
suppose,  would  object  to  it. 

I  do  not  like  to  weary  ypu  with  reading  it,  but  there  it  is,  and  if  you 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  record  you  will  find  it  verified  that 
he  crossed  himself  six  times,  and  he  testified  as  Hippantly  and  as  posi- 
tively as  though  he  were  testifying  to  what  he  absolutely  knew.  He 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  His  eye  scarcely  fell  upon  the  i)aper  until 
he  said.  "  That  is  Peck's."  "  That  is  Rerdell's."  ''  That  is  Miner's." 
Now,  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  waste  ammunition  upon  this 
poor  boy. 

The  fact  is,  gentkmen — ^and  lam  justified,  I  think — and  I  think,  your 
honor,  that  I  am  not  traveling  out  of  the  record,  in  saying  that  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  there  is,  with  regard  to  these  prosecutions,  a 
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reign  of  terror.    The  clerks  iu  that  department  are  afraid  to  express 
any  opinion  that  is  adverse  to  the  Government.    I  do  not  want  to  l»e 
unkind  or  uu^renerous  to  any  man,  but  my  brother  Ker  used  in  his  able 
argumeut  the  expression  that  Mr,  Woodward  had  once  lost  his  place  in 
the  department  on  account  of  these  prosecutions,  but,  he  said,  he  bad 
come  back  again,  and  come  back  to  stay.    And  1  say  that  I  am  justified 
in  saying,  feeling  no  unkindness  towards  Mr.  Woodward,  that  he  is  now 
pursuing  his  adversary ;  he  is  going  for  scalps ;  he  is  filling  his  belt 
with  them  ;  and  every  man  who  does  not  bow  down  to  and  worshii)  the 
golden  image,  off  goes  his  head.     So  went  MeGrew;  so  went  French  ; 
so  went  Lilley.    Poor  little  Blois-y  did  not  intend  that  his  valuable 
head  should  fall  into  the  basket,  and  hence  he  comes  here  and  swears  to  a 
lie  to  save  his  official  life ;  and  he  went  away  happy  under  the  benig- 
nant smile  of  his  master.     I  would  feel  sorry  for  Blois  if  he  had  felt  any 
compunctions  for  himself,  but  he  manifestly  enjoyed  what  he  was  doing. 
If  he  was  swearing  other  men  into  the  penitentiary,  that  is  what  he  was 
here  for.    It  made  no  difference  to  him  what  suft'ering,  what  wrong, 
what  injustice  he  brought  upon  another,  so  that  b.y  this  act  of  treachery 
and  infamy  he  secured  his  own  poor,  little  official  existence.    Again  I 
say,  before  I  leave  it,  what  think  ye  of  a  prosecution  that  would  resort 
•to  such  extremities  as  that  ? 

I  am  passing  over  a  large  part  of  my  notes,  for  I  want,  if  i)ossil)le,  to 
conclude  my  argument  to-day.  My  brother  Merack  told  you  that  these 
•contractors  were  very  enterprising;  that  they  began  shortly  after  they 
got  the  contracts  with  their  affidavits  and  their  petitions  for  increase 
and  expedition ;  that  they  were  very  enterprising  and  very  diligent. 
Now,  the  first  of  the  affidavits  that  were  tiled  was  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1878.  The  first  one  of  the  routes  that  was  expedited  was  No. 
38150,  and  that  was  Saguache  to  Lake  City.  Upon  this  route  Miner 
was  the  original  contractor.  The  pay  was  $3,426  for  three  trips  a  week ; 
the  route  was  ninety-five  miles  and  the  time  was  thirty-six  hoiu^.  On 
the  18th  of  May,  1878,  Miner,  Peck  &  Co.  sold  this  route  to  Sanderson, 
who  had  been  the  contractor  before.  (See  page  1405,)  On  the  19th  of 
September,  1878,  Sanderson  filed  his  affidavit.  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention, gentlemen,  to  this  evidence  introduced  by  the  Government. 
On  the  19th  of  September,  1878,  Sanderson  filed  his  affidavit  tor  in- 
crease and  expedition,  and  on  the  20th  of  September,  1878,  the  very 
next  day  after  the  affidavit  was  filed,  Brady  made  an  order  to  increase 
it  to  four  trips,  and  increased  the  pay  to  84,568,  and  reduced  the  time 
irom  thirty-six  to  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  the  case  in  which  there 
was  a  clerical  error  on  the  part  of  Turner.  It  was  put  into  the  indict- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  catching  him  in  some  delinquency,  but  some- 
times— 

The  shaft  that's  aimed  at  duck  or  plover, 
Recoils  aud  kioks  the  shooter  over. 

I  do  not  catch  the  poetry  exactly,  but  that  is  the  idea. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to,  that 
brother  Ker  did  not  elaborate.  There  is  another  serious  mystery,  and 
that  is,  how  Sanderson  came  to  get  the  first  increase  on  these  contracts 
80  easily  and  readily,  and  yet  he  is  not  in  this  indictment.  There  is  the 
most  facile  and  easy  case  in  the  whole  record — the  affidavit  fil^  on  one 
day,  and  the  order  made  on  the  next  day  an  increase  of  four  trips  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  dollars  expedition.  I  think  it  devolves  ufion 
somebody  to  rise  and  explain.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  brother  Ker,  as 
eminently  demanding  an  explanation.     Why  is  not  Sanderson  in  the 
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indictment  t    Will  you  tell  me  why  you  did  not  put  him  in  !    Ton  had 
him  in  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr,  Kbr.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  I 
Mr.  Henkle.  When  you  come  to  argue  the  case. 
Mr.  ^B.  I  did  not  have  a  chance. 

Mr.  Benkle.  You  had  him  in  the  first  indictment.  When  you  drew 
the  second  indictment,  for  some  mysterious  reason  you  left  him  out. 
l^ow,  observe,  I  do  not  say  that  there  was  anything  criminal  on  the 
part  of  Sanderson.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world 
it  was  an  honest,  bona  fide^  straightforward  and  just  transaction.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  route  ought  to  have  been  expedited  and  the  service  ui>on 
it  increased,  but  it  was  done  in  a  more  facile  manner  than  any  of  ours. 
It  was  more  easily  and  readily  accomplished  than  any  of  ours,  and  yet 
you  indict  us  for  what  we  so  hardly  got,  and  leave  him  out  for  what  be 
BO  easily  obtained.  ]S'ow,  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  something 
wrong  about  that.  I  do  not  say  at  whose  door  it  is  to  be  laid ;  I  do  not 
lay  it  at  the  door  of  my  excellent  friend  who  draughted  this  indictments 
Mr.  Keb.  That  is  the  right  place  to  put  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  He  says  it  is  the  right  place  to  put  it.    I  do  not  be- 
lieve it. 
Mr.  £[EB.  You  would  not  let  me  explain. 

Mr.  Henkle.  You  have  had  your  time  and  have  had  an  opx>ortunity 
to  explain,  but  you  passed  over  it  very  easily  and  never  said  anything 
about  it,  and  now  1  will  draw  my  own  deductions  from  it.  If  I  were 
ungenerous  I  might  infer  that  somebody  had  been  bought.  I  know 
brother  Ker  could  not  be  bought.  When  you  want  to  father  it,  I  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  believe  that  it  came  from  some  other  party* 
The  hand  was  the  hand  of  Esau,  but  the  voice  was  the  voice  of  Jacob* 
I  say,  if  I  were  ungenerous  enough,  I  might  ask  you  to  infer  that 
somebody  was  bought.  Let  me  turn  that  argument.  You  are  invited 
to  conclude,  because  there  was  expedition  and  increase  of  service,  that 
Brady  was  corrupt.  My  eloquent  friend,  Merrick,  has  rung  the  changes 
upon  it  a  hundred  times ;  that  he  must  have  had  some  motive  to  do  these 
things.  But  he  could  conceive  of  no  other  motive,  and  invites  you  to 
accept  as  proof  from  the  irresistible  force  of  argument  and  deduction^ 
that  Brady  was  corrupted,  and  that  he  was  corrupted  by  these  par- 
ties to  do  these  things.  jSTow,  I  will  turn  my  friends'  weapons  upon 
themselves.  If  I  were  ungenerous  enough  I  might  say  that  somebody 
must  have  been  bought  for  leaving  Sanderson  out  of  this  indictment 
when  all  the  men  named  in  all  the  nineteen  routes  are  in  the  indictment^ 
and  this  is  the  most  obnoxious  to  objection  and  suspicion  of  all. 

But  I  acquit  you  all.  I  know  you  did  not,  brother  Ker,  and  I  do  not 
believe  anybody  did.  But  I  am  only  trying  to  show  you  how  miserably 
puny  and  deceptive  tlie  argument  is  that  you  are  presenting  to  the  jury, 
and  that  you  are  trying  to  deceive  and  mislead  them  by  false  and  untena- 
ble deductions  from  the  facts. 

Now,  I  did  propose  to  take  up  seriatiniy  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
one  at  a  time,  the  routes  in  which  my  clients  were  interested.  I  did  pro- 
pose to  do  this  briefly  and  go  through  them  to  see  whether  I  could  find 
any  evidence  of  conspiracy  in  them.  It  seems  to  me  almost  like  cruelty, 
and  yet  I  do  not  know  what  else  I  can  do.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possi- 
ble, and  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  extend  your  patience  a  little  longer. 

The  first  route  in  which  they  are  interested  is  Kearney  to  Kent.  In 
this  Peck  was  the  contractor,  and  made  the  aflSddvit  February  1,  187&. 
In  the  division  it  was  taken  by  Vaile  and  Miner.    On  July  10,  1879,  an 
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order  of  increase  and  expedition  was  made  by  French,  not  Brady,  but 
by  French.  You  have  been  told,  gentlemen,  and  I  i)re8ume  you  have 
not  forgotten  it,  by  General  Totten,  and  probably  by  other  counsel  in 
the  case,  how  many  of  these  orders  that  are  set  out  in  this  indictmeut 
as  the  ground  of  accusation  and  complaint  against  us  were  made  by 
French,  and  not  by  Brady  at  all. 

Now,  Mr.  Bliss  said  generally  in  his  argument  that  they  made  uo 
claim  on  account  of  this  order,  because  it  was  made  by  French.  The 
only  point  in  the  case  is  the  complaining  of  French  because  he  did  not 
come  up  for  expedition  when  the  others  performed  the  ser\ice.  You 
will  remember  that  the  route  was  advertised  to  run  a  straight  course 
for  a  while  and  then  to  deflect  to  Cedarville,  making  an  angle,  and  then 
pass  on  to  Loup  City.  You  remember,  gentlemen,  that  the  testimony 
was  that  the  contract  was  advertised  to  be  carried  in  that  way.  That 
was  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles.  You  will  remember  that  this  man 
French,  who  took  the  subcontract  from  John  W,  Dorsey,  while  Dorsey 
was  managing  it  before  the  division,  testified  that  he  traveled  a  straight 
route,  cutting  off  this  angle  entirelj' ;  that  he  traveled  a  straight  route 
from  Kearney  to  Loup,  a  distance  of  only  forty-eight  miles,  and  then  be 
made  a  side  supply  down  to  Cedarville.  I^ow,  he  had  no  business  to 
go  that  way;  it  was  not  tlie  advertised  route;  it  was  not  the  conti'act 
route.  Cedarville  was  entitled  to  have  the  mail  pass  both  ways,  so 
that  they  could  communicate  with  their  neighbors  either  way  each  time 
the  mail  made  a  trip.  But  he  persisted  in  running  it  that  way,  and  be 
ran  it  to  the  end  of  the  contract  period,  or  until  the  time  he  appeared 
here  on  the  stand.  The  route  was  expedited ;  I  do  not  remember  how 
much,  perhaps  from  thirty-six  hours  to  thirteen.  Now  he  swears  that 
all  the  time  he  carried  it  in  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hours,  or  perhaps, 
it  was  eleven  to  twelve  hours  before  it  was  expedited,  and  ever  since, 
and  that  he  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  expedited  until  he  came 
here. 

Now,  if  he  had  carried  the  mail  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do— his  obliga- 
tion to  do  it—  around  by  Cedarville,  the  route  would  have  been  seveuty- 
five  miles.  As  he  did  carry  it,  it  was  but  forty-eight  miles.  [To  a 
Juror.]  Did  I  not  state  it  correctly;  have  you  the  map  in  your  baud  f 
That  is  my  recollection  of  the  testimon3%  And  well  he  might  have 
made  that  forty-eight  miles  in  twelve  or  thirteen  hours.  But  loakiug 
seventy-five  was  quite  a  different  proposition.  He  left  the  main  road 
at  Fitzalon,  the  witness  told  you,  to  go  off  to  Cedarville ;  that  was 
•over  the  mountains,  he  said,  and  there  was  no  road  there;  that  it  w^as 
impossible  for  him  to  go  over  those  mountains  and  get  to  Cedarville 
that  way.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  there  was  a  road,  and  that 
<5ame  out  in  the  testimony  of  his  friend,  the  lawyer — Nightingale,  I  be- 
lieve his  name  was — who  testified  afterwards. 

Now,  then,  French  was  mad  when  he  found  out  that  there  had  been 
expedition.  Under  his  contract  with  John  W.  Dorsey  he  was  entitled 
to  such  a  percentage — I  believe  65  per  cent,  of  the  expedition  in  ca«e 
it  was  expedited,  and  inasmuch  as  he  never  went  over  the  route  that  the 
contract  provided  for,  he  jogged  along  and  made  it  in  thirteen  hours 
over  these  forty-eight  miles,  and  he  claimed  that  having  discovered 
that  it  had  been  expedited,  he  ought  to  be  paid  for  it.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  justice,  he  ought  not  to  be  paid  for  it,  because  he  did  not  perform  the 
service.  As  a  matter  of  justice  as  between  the  Government  and  a  con- 
tractor, whether  the  Government  ought  to  pay  is  another  question, 
which  they  may  have  to  settle.  But  you  observe  that  that  is  a  question 
with  which  you  have  nothing  to  do,  because  it  does  not  touch  the  ques- 
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tion  of  con8pirac3\  The  fact  about  it  is  that  the  contractors  never  knew 
that  French  was  carrj'ing  the  mail  over  the  route  that  he  ought  to  have 
carried  it  over  as  the  contract  required  him  to  do.  Now  that  is  all 
there  is  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  would  like  a  correction  made,  if  your  honor  please,  my 
brother  Henkle  stated  that  Mr.  Bliss  said  that  he  made  no  claim  on 
account  of  this  because  French  made  the  order.  I  do  not  think  there 
could  have  been  auything  of  the  kind  said.  It  was  made  by  order  of 
General  Brady.    "  Do  this — Brady.'^    You  will  find  it  on  page  366. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  the  court  please,  I  do  not  like  to  ask  any  indulgence, 
but  I  am  exceedingly  wearj-,  and  I  find  that  I  cannot  get  through  to- 
day.    I  have  made  an  honest  effort  to  do  so. 

The  Court.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  done  all  you  could,  and  as 
much  as  might  be  expected. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  will  endeavor  by  diligence  to  make  it  up  on  Monday. 

The  Court.  [To  the  bailiff.]  Adjourn  the  court  till  Monday. 

Thereupon  (at  2  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
until  Monday,  September  4, 1882. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4,  1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Henkle.  May  it  please  the  court,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I 
had  hoped  to  have  completed  what  I  had  to  say  to  you  on  Friday,  but 
I  found  that  the  case  covered  a  greater  compass  than  I  supposed,  though 
I  said  what  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  say  within  its  compass  on  that 
day.  I  promise  you,  however,  that  I  will  push  along  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, aud  I  hope  not  to  detain  you  very  much  longer. 

I  had  taken  up  on  Friday  before  the  adjournment  of  the  court  the 
routes  in  which  my  clients  were  interested,  and  was  trying  to  show  you 
from  them  that  in  the  evidence  the  Grovernment  has  offered  to  you  there 
was  nothing  to  show  the  conspiracy  charged  in  this  indictment  against 
them.  I  had  hurriedly  sketched  to  you  what  I  supposed  were  the  points 
in  the  route  from  Kearney  to  Kent.  Now,  with  your  indulgence,  gen- 
tlemen, I  will  proceed  with  the  rest  of  them  and  will  begin  with  38135, 
Pueblo  to  Greenhorn. 

This  route  was  one  of  those  taken  by  my  client  in  the  division.  It 
was  one  upon  which  Mr.  Miner  was  the  original  contractor,  and  certain 
irregularities  are  charged  to  him  by  the  Government  befoi^iv  this  route 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dorsey  to  whom  it  fell  in  the  division. 
The  route,  you  will  remember,  was  advertised  from  Saint  Charles  to 
Greenhorn,  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  seivice  twice  a  week,  schedule 
sixty-eight  hours.  Miner  was  the  contractor  at  $548  per  annum.  You 
will  find  it  beginning  on  page  514. 

The  first  symptom  of  imputed  fraud  in  this  case  is  that  the  route  was 
advertised  from  Saint  Charles  to  Greenhorn  as  thirty-five  miles.  Miner 
was  in  Washington  and  supposed  it  to  be  thirty-five  miles,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment had  advertised  it  for  thirty-five  miles.  The  evidence  as  shown 
to  you,  gentlemen,  is  not  that  Miner,  or  in  fact  any  of  these  gentlemen 
who  were  bidders  upon  these  routes  embraced  in  this  indictment  went 
out  over  the  route  themselves,  but  they  made  up  their  bif^s  here  in  the  city 
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of  Washington,  and  they  made  them  as  they  had  a  right  to  do,  from  the 
data  furnished  by  the  (Government.  The  Government  had  advertised 
this  route  as  thirty -five  miles  in  length,  and  Mr.  Miner  made  his  bid  ac- 
cordingly. It  turned  out,  you  will  remember,  that  it  ought  to  have  gone 
to  Pueblo.  Perhaps  it  waif  not  the  original  design,  but  the  circumstances 
and  the  projirieties  of  the  service  all  made  it  proper  that  it  should  go 
to  Pueblo,  which  is  quite  a  large  city :  that  Pueblo  should  be  the  termi- 
nus of  one  end  of  this  route  iiistead  or  Saint  Charles,  where  there  was  no 
town.  Mr.  Ingersoll,  the  i)ostmaster  at  Pueblo,  wrote  a  letter  Decem- 
ber 15,  1877,  to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  calling  his 
attention  to  the  mistake.  I  am  in  error,  gentlemen.  The  distance  to 
Pueblo  was  thirty-five  miles,  which  was  twelve  miles  beyond  the  jjoiut 
advertised.  Mr.  Ingersoll  wrote  a  letter  to  the  department  calling  iu 
attention  to  this  mistake,  which  letter  went  to  the  inspection  division 
to  which  it  belonged.  No  attention  was  paid  to  it,  probably  by  mistake, 
and  no  readvertisement  was  ordered,  and  Miner  ui)on  the  opening  of 
the  bids  was  found  to  be  the  lowest  bidder. 

Kow,  there  was  a  route  advertised  as  thirty-five  miles  long,  when  in 
fact  it  was  twelve  miles  short  of  the  distance  to  Pueblo,  where  it  ought 
to  hjive  gone,  and  where  it  did  go  afterwards.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
Mr.  Miner  had  any  better  information  as  to  the  length  of  the  route  when 
he  made  his  bid  than  the  Government  itself.  There  is  certainly  no  pre- 
sumption of  that,  and  his  contract  was  to  carry  the  mail  from  Saint 
Charles  to  Greenhorn.  This  was  the  route  advertised  as  so  many  miles, 
yet  when  they  come  to  make  the  contract  the  distance  or  length  of  the 
route  does  not  enter  into  the  contract  at  all,  and  the  distance  is  no  part 
of  the  contract.  It  is  made  the  dutj*  of  the  bidder,  and  he  is  presumed 
to  have  informed  himself  as  to  the  length  of*  the  route,  and  if  he  makes 
a  mistake  against  himself  it  is  his  own  mistake  and  he  has  nobody  to 
blame  but  himself,  because  he  ought  certainly'  to  have  informed  himself 
when  he  bid.  And  if  the  Government  makes  a  mistake  they  must  stand 
by  the  mistake.  It  is  their  mistake,  and  what  is  fair  for  the  goose  is 
fair  for  the  gander.  Now,  I  had  better,  perhaps,  just  in  that  connection 
call  your  attention  to  the  law  upon  that  subject.  It  is  on  page  140  of  the 
Postal  Laws  and  Begulations  of  1879 : 

BIDDERS  MUST  INFOUM  THEMSELVES  OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF  SERVICE. 

Is  the  heading  of  it. 

The  distances  stated  in  the  advertisements  for  mail  proposals  are  given  according  to 
the  best  information;  but  no  increased  pay  wiH  be  allowed  should  they  be  greater  than 
advertised,  if  the  points  to  be  supplied  are  correctly  stated.  Bidders  must  inform 
themselves  on  this  point,  and  also  in  reference  to  the  weight  of  the  mail,  the  condition 
of  roads,  hills,  streams,  &c.,  and  all  toll  bridges,  ferries,  or  obstructions  of  any  kind 
by  whicli  expense  may  be  incurred.  No  claim  for  additional  pay,  based  on  such 
grounds,  can  be  considered  ;  nor  for  alleged  mistakes  or  misapprehension  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  service  ;  nor  for  bridges  destroye<l,  ferries  discontinued,  or  other  obstructioni> 
increasing  distance,  occurring  during  the  contract  term.  Post-offices  establisheil 
during  a  contract  term  are  to  be  vi8it«*d  without  extra  pay,  if  the  distance  be  not  in- 
creased, and  at  pro  rata  pay  for  any  increase  of  distance. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  is  copied  in  the  advertisement. 

Mr.  Henkle.  As  General  Totten  says,  that  is  copied  in  the  advertise- 
ment substantially.  So  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Miner  that  the 
Government  advertised  this  route  as  thirty -five  miles  when  it  was  only 
twenty-three,  and  no  blame  is  to  be  imputed  to  him  if  he  stood  by  his 
contract,  for  when  he  made  his  contract  the  length  of  the  route  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  contract  whatever.  A  contra<;tor  simply  con- 
tracts to  carry  the  mail  between  given  ]>oints  for  so  much. 

It  is  said,  though,  that  Mr.  Ingersoll,  the  postmaster  at  Pueblo,  wrote 
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to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  before  the  letting  that  it 
was  advertised  too  many  miles,  that  it  was  thirty-five  miles,  and  that  it 
was  twelve  miles  short  of  that,  and  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  it  and 
there  was  no  readvertisement.  Now  it  is  supposed  by  mj  learned 
brother  upon  the  other  side  that  this  is  a  suspicious  circu Distance;  that 
Brady  knowing  that  this  was  Miner's  route,  and  he  wanting  Miner  to 
make  as  much  out  of  it  as  possible,  let  it  go  on  and  let  him  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  distance.  Now  the  fact  is,  gentlemen,  that  these  let- 
ters go  to  the  inspection  division,  of  which  our  friend  Mr.  Woodward  is 
the  hea-d,  and  if  there  is  any  la-ches  or  negligence  of  default  anywhere, 
it  is  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Woodward.  It  was  his  business  to  have  informed 
the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  of  the  fact  that  he  had  re- 
<!eived  such  a  letter,  and  to  have  asked  him  to  have  it  i^eadvertised  if  a 
readvertisement  was  worth  the  trifling  diflference  in  distance,  and  there 
is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  tending  to  show^  that  Mr.  Woodward  ever 
<*.alled  the  attention  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  to  this 
matter  at  all,  or  that  he  ever  knew  of  it,  and  you,  gentlemen,  are  not  so 
inexi)erienced  in  business  and  so  naiTOw  in  your  views  as  to  the  extent 
of  business  that  was  done  in  this  great  bureau  as  to  suppose  that  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  himself  reads  and  examines  every 
letter  that  comes  to  any  division  of  his  bureau.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  in 
the  immense  business  that  was  done  in  that  bureau  that  he  would  read 
or  know  of  such  a  letter  unless  it  was  called  to  his  attention  b3'  the  par- 
ticular person  having  charjge  of  that  branch  of  it. 

Now,  then,  I  say  there  is  nothing  in  this  case,  gentlemen,  because 
there  is  no  evidence  tending  to  show  that  Mr.  Brady  ever  knew  of  this 
letter.  If  it  was  proper  that  he  should  have  known  of  it,  it  was  the  duty 
of  Mr.  Woodward  to  have  called  his  attention  to  it,  and  he  never  did  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Lake  was  head  of  the  inspection  division. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Mr.  Lake,  then.  I  beg  Mr.  Woodward's  pardon.  I  am 
not  animadverting  upon  him  or  anybody  else.  But,  then  again,  how 
was  Brady  to  know  that  Miner  was  going  to  get  that  route,  gentlemen  f 
Now,  this  was  before  it  was  advertised,  and  before  the  contracts  were 
made  at  all.  How  was  Brady  to  know  that  Miner  was  going  to  get  the 
•contract  upon  that  loute,  and  why  should  be  in  advance  of  the  letting 
be  picking  out  particular  routes  and  giving  Miner  the  advantage  of  it  ? 
Why,  you  see,  gentlemen,  how  absurd  and  perfectly  ridiculous  it  is,  and 
it  only  shows  how  drowning  men  will  catch  at  straws — what  a  little 
thing  this  infirm  prosecution  will  seize  upon  for  the  purpose  of  making 
^little  capital  against  thest5  defendants.  You  remember  the  route  was 
afterwards  extended  to  Pueblo,  twelve  miles  added,  and  the  pro  rata 
pay,  as  1  have  read  you  from  the  law,  was  increased.  Now,  it  might  be, 
if  it  were  not  a  rule  operating  both  ways,  that  strictly'  when  the  route 
was  onlv  increased  to  the  number  of  miles  for  which  it  was  adver- 
tised,  perhaps  the  Government  ought  not  to  have  paid  for  more. 
But  that  was  the  rule  of  the  department  prescribed  by  itself,  and 
while  it  oi)erated  in  one  instance  in  favor  of  the  contractor,  the 
next  time  it  operated  in  favor  of  the  Government,  and  1  will  show  you 
presently,  when  we  come  to  another  route,  Vermillion  to  Sioux  Falls, 
that  it  did  operate  against  Miner  in  that  case  to  a  much  larger  extent, 
and  yet  the  Government  made  him  stand  by  it.  I  have  been  utterly 
unable  to  understand  or  appreciate  any  distinction  between  the  rights 
of  the  Government  on  the  one  side  and  the  rights  of  the  citizen  on  the 
other.  I  do  not  know  why  a  rule  the  Government  itself  makes  shall  not 
apply  when  it  is  against  the  Government,  and  that  it  shall  apply  when 
it  is  in  favor  of  the  Government.    I  know  that  the  Government  deal 
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very  hard  with  its  citizens.  I  know  that  in  the  winter  season  this  city 
is  besieged  with  men  who  are  trying  to  collect  honest  claims  from  thi* 
Government  of  the  United  States.  I  know  that  all  sorts  of  technicali- 
ties and  trivial  little  niceties  are  interposed  in  the  way  of  men  who  have 
served  the  Government  honestly  and  faithfully  and  well  to  prevent  theia 
from  getting  their  honest  dues,  and  there  are  today  all  over  this  coun- 
try men,  women,  and  children  who  are  at  the  doors  of  starvation  be- 
cause this  great  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  so  tardy,  sa 
derelict  in  the  discharge  of  its  obligations  for  honest  service.  1  speak 
what  1  know,  for  I  have  had  some  experience  as  a  lawyer  in  tryiilg  to 
collect  claims  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  some 
of  you  I  know — my  friend,  the  foreman — must  have  had  similar  expe- 
rience, but  those  of  you  who  have  not  had  personal  experience  know  it 
as  a  matter  of  observation,  for  everybody  who  has  lived  in  WashingtoD 
does  know  it. 

Now,  the  probability  is,  gentlemen,  that  Brady  never  heard  of  this^ 
thing  at  all  until  he  read  it  or  heard  it  read  in  this  indictment.  I  will 
not  trouble  you  to  wade  through  the  testimony  as  to  the  men  and 
horses.  There  is  a  substantial  correspondence  and  a  little  difference 
in  that  regard.  The  witness,  Farish,  who  performed  the  service,  say* 
that  the  service  might  have  been  done,  as  Miner's  oath  said,  upon  the 
one  man  and  two  horses,  I  believe,  upon  the  then  present  schedule,  and 
he  says  that  he  did  it  with  one  man  and  two  horses  upon  the  expedited 
schedule,  and  Mr.  Miner  in  his  affidavit  thought  it  would  require  two- 
men  and  four  horses.  Now,  1  sup])ose  the  fact  is  this :  That  Mr.  Farish, 
living  there  ami  doing  his  work  himself  and  using  his  own  team — ^.yoa 
will  remember  the  amusing  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ingersoll  of  this, 
witness — and  driving  them  harder  perhaps  than  a  man  may  ordinarily 
do,  and  they  may  have  been  horses  of  extra  metal  and  endurance,  but 
he  used  one  horse  when  Mr.  Miner  estimated  on  the  expedited  schedule 
aUtwo  and  a  quarter  miles  an  hour  that  it  would  require  two  horses  to 
perform  the  service  instead  of  one. 

I  will  next  take  up  the  route  35015,  Vermillion  to  Sioux  Falls.  The 
length  of  that  route  is  seventy-three  miles ;  trips,  one;  pay,  8398.  John 
Dorsey  was  the  contractor.  The  schedule  was  fourteen  hours.  Now^ 
this  route  was  advertised  for  fifty  miles.  It  turned  out  to  be  seventy- 
three,  and  here,  as  in  the  other  case,  Mr.  Boynton  writes  a  letter  to  Mr* 
Kidder  telling  him  of  the  mistake  in  the  advertisement.  Mr.  Kidder 
was  a  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Dakota.  Mr.  Boynton  out  there  writes 
to  the  Delegate  in  Congress  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
route  is  seventy-three  miles  instead  of  fifty,  and  that  there  might  be 
some  trouble  about  it — I  do  not  want  to  stop  to  read  his  letter  to  you — 
and  asking  him  to  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  fact,  w^hich 
he  did,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  it. 

Now,  why  did  not  Mr.  Brady  correct  it  if  he  knew  that  John  Dorsey 
was  going  to  get  this  route  and  it  w^a«  advertised  for  fifty  miles,  when 
in  fact  it  was  seventy-three?  Why  was  he  going  to  let  his  friend  John 
W.  Dorsey  bid  off  this  route  ui>on  the  supposition  that  it  was  fifty  milea 
when  in  fact  it  was  seventy-three  miles  ?  W  hy,  just  tor  the  same  reason 
that  occurred  in  the  other  case,  that  perhaps  he  never  knew  of  it.  His 
attention,  perhaps,  was  never  called  to  it,  but  it  wa4  suffered  to  standi 
and  the  Government,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  got  the  advantage  of  it. 
When  they  came  to  contract  there  was  no  allowance  made  for  this  in- 
creased distance  of  twenty-three  miles,  and  the  Government  got  the 
advantage  of  it,  as  it  had  a  right  to  do  under  the  terms  of  the  letting. 

!N"ow,  Brady  ordered  Brighton  embraced  on  this  route,  and  allow^ 
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^lO.dO  per  auDum  increase  for  two  miles.  They  had  to  deflect  two  miles 
out  of  the  course  to  take  in  the  town  of  Brighton,  and  Brady  allowed  it  on 
and  allowed  pro  rata  $10.90.  Now,  gentlemen,  Brady's  per  cent,  of  that 
order  would  be  $2.10,  and  yet  witnesses  are  brought  here  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  two  thousand  miles  away  to  establish  these  facts.  The 
-department  records  are  brought  here  and  shown  to  you,  and  my  friend 
Bliss  is  quite  jubilant  over  the  discovery  of  this  fact.  Now,  do  you  sup- 
pose, gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  Brady,  occupying  this  important  pub- 
lic trust,  and  receiving  this  great  income  of  20  per  cent,  from  all  these 
nine  thousand  star  routers  all  over  the  country,  would  imperil  himself 
in  order  to  get.  $2,10!  Is  that  for  one  moment  to  be  .supposed  ?  And 
if,  gentlemen,  that  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  this  conspiracy,  and  it 
is  here  like  the  large  orders  and  undoubtedly  made  upon  the  same 
principle  and  in  Ihe  same  way  they  were  made — because  he  deemed  it 
right  and  his  duty  to  make  it,  and  for  no  other  moving  consideration 
whatever. 

This  record  is  exceedingly  meager.  It  was  increased  to  six  trips 
from  two  and  $1,635  additional  allowed  for  increase,  and  it  was  expe- 
-dited  from  fourteen  to  ten  hours,  and  $3,608  allowed  for  expedition,  be- 
ing pro  rata,  and  this  order  was  made  by  French,  gentlemen,  and  yet  it 
is  asserted  in  this  indictment  as  evidence  of  our  conspiracy  with  Brady. 
There  is  no  pretense  in  the  case ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  French  was 
a  member  of  this  conspiracy,  and  if  he  was  a  member  of  this  conspiracy 
the  indictment  is  defective  because  it  does  not  embrace  him  as  one  of 
the  conspirators. .  But  there  is  no  pretense  tlfet  French  was  one  of 
the  conspirators,  and  Mr.  French  testified  that  the  Postmaster  General 
when  he  dismissed  him  from  the  service  said  that  he  did  not  suspect  him 
of  corruption  at  all.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  this  order  is  one  of  the  accu- 
sations against  us;  and  allow  me  to  say  in  passing,  right  hei*e,  that  a 
large  number  of  these  orders — I  believe  my  friend  General  Tot  ten  gave 
jou  a  list  of  the  orders  which  were  made  in  fact  by  Mr.  Brady 

Mr.  Wilson.  [InterposiugJ    By  French. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  mean  by  French,  and  which  in  this  indictment  and 
In  this  prosecution  are  imputed  to  us  as  evidence  of  conspiring  with 
Bnuly,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  French  was  mov^ed  by  any  money 
oonsideration,  and  yet  he  made  the  orders  right  along.  When  Brady 
was  absent  the  orders  were  made  by  French— just  such  orders  as  Brady 
himself  would  have  made,  but  in  fact  he  did  not  make ;  and  as  I  said 
there  is  no  pretense  that  he  was  moved  to  the  making  of  these  orders 
*>y  any  mercenary  consideration  whatever. 

There  is  nothing  in  that  regard,  gentlemen,  that  I  know  of  further 
that  it  would  be  worth  my  wliile  to  bother  you  with.  I  now  call  your 
attention  to  route  44160,  Canyon  City  to  Fort  McDermitt,  Oregon.  The 
length  of  this  route  was  two  hundred  and  forty-three  miles,  the  trips 
were  one,  the  time  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours,  the  pay  was 
♦2,888,  and  the  contractor  was  Peck.  In  the  division  of  routes  this 
fell  to  V^aile  and  Miner.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1878,  Hall,  the  postmaster 
at  Canjon,  writes  to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  inform- 
ing him  that  the  contractor  has  failed  to  appear  in  person  or  by  agent, 
that  he  has  made  diligent  inquiries,  but  cannot  ascertain  the  reason  for 
his  non-appearance,  but  says  it  is  usekss  to  employ  temporary  service 
as  the  route  is  impassable  on  account  of  Indian  outbreaks  and  only  o]>en 
as  far  as  Camp  Hainej.  So  that  though  the  contractor  did  not  appear 
at  the  time  he  ought  to  have  appeared  by  his  contract,  July  1,  on 
the  4th  of  Julj%  the  postmaster  at  Canyon  City  informs  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  that  it  is  not  necessary,  it  is  useless 
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to  attempt  to  put  on  temporary  service,  because  the  country  is  eovere<l 
with  hostile  ludians  and  the  service  cannot  be  run. 

Now,  I  know  that  the  contractor  was  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  con- 
dition to  put  it  on,  but  the  Government  suffered  no  injury  at  that 
particular  time  and  the  poor  contractor  was  doing  all  he  could  to  get 
service,  and  he  had  not  the  means,  and  be  had  not  been  able  to  get  a 
subcontractor  to  do  it.  On  the  18th  of  July,  now,  gentlemen,  only  four- 
teen days  after  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  had  been  in- 
formed that  service  was  impracticable  on  account  of  Indian  difficulties, 
Brady  writes  to  the  postmaster,  Mr.  Hall,  to  know  if  the  contractor  has 
commenced  service  in  person  or  by  agent,  and  if  not,  what  arrangements 
have  been  madefor  the  service,  and  tells  him  to  report  at  once.  That 
letter  is  found  on  page  1351  of  the  record. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  does  not  look  very  much  like  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  Brady.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  postmaster  at  Canyon  informs- 
hini  that  the  service  has  not  been  put  on,  the  contractor  has  not  ap- 
peared and  has  not  put  on  the  service,  and  it  is  impracticable  on  ac- 
count of  Indians,  and  yet  fourteen  days  afterwards  Brady  writes  out  to 
the  postmaster  to  know  if  the  contractor  has  yet  appeared  and  if  he 
has  not  what  he  has  done  or  is  doing  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  tem- 
porary service.  If  John  Dorsey  was  a  conspirator  with  Brady  why- 
should  Brady  be  calling  the  attention  of  the  i>ostmast^  to  his  delin- 
quency !  Why  should  he  be  inviting  from  this  postmaster  a  letter  iu 
response  to  his,  to  go  on  the  files  of  the  department,  to  show  that  his- 
fellow  conspirator  wasanegligent  and  that  he  was  indulging  him  f  Doea 
it  not  show,  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Brady  was  acting  honestly  and  fairly 
doing  his  duty  to  the  public  ?  It  was  his  duty  to  see  that  the  service 
was  put  on  these  routes.  He  was  not  allowing  John  Dorsey  nor  any- 
body else  to  escape  this  obligation,  except  where  it  was.  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  sei  vice  that  indulgence  should  be  granted,  and  hence,  four- 
teen days  after  he  is  informed  that  the  service  is  impracticable  you  find 
him  writing  to  the  postmaster  to  give  him  information  again  whether 
the  contractor  has  appeared,  and  if  he  has  not,  whether  he  has  done 
his  duty  in  putting  on  temi)orary  service. 

Now,  I  sa}^,  gentlemen,  that  this  .fact  that  is  introduced  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  so  far  as  it  is  conclusive  of 
anything  is  conclusive  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  conspiracy  be- 
tween these  men,  for  it  is  impossible  that  Brady  should  have  been  call- 
ing attention  to  his  delinquency  and  prodding  the  postmaster  out  there 
because  he  did  not  supply  it  by  temporary  service. 

Now,  Mr.  Vaile,  you  remember,  had  taken  hold  of  these  routes* 
These  gentlemen  were  unable,  for  want  of  means,  to  put  service  on. 
They  had  gotten  Mr.  Vaile  into  it,  and  his  men  were  going  around  as 
rapidly  as  possible  subcontracting  or  putting  service  upon  these  routes* 
Shortly  afterwards  the  service  was  put  upon  this  route.  Mr.  Peck  met 
Vaile  on  the  18th  of  September,  1878.  He  says  the  number  of  men  and 
animals  necessary  on  the  present  schedule,  is  five  men  and  eight  ani- 
mals, and  on  a  reduced  schedule  of  ninety-six  hours,  there  is  twelve 
men  and  thirty- two  animals.  I  will  not  take  you  through  the  evidence. 
My  recollection  about  it  is,  that  there  is  a  very  slight  if  any  differenco 
in  the  testimony  between  the  testimony  of  the  witness  and  that  of  the 
afliant  in  regard  to  the  number  of  men  and  horses.  Mr,  Miner  signeil 
a  jiroposition  to  carry  it  on  a  reduced  schedule  of  ninety-six  hours,  in- 
cluding two  extra  trips  for  818,612,  and  this  was  less  than  pro  rata. 
Pro  rata  would  have  been  819,848.  This  was  $1,236  less  than  pro  rata. 
Now  you  will  remember,  gentlemen,  that  this  route  was  between  two 
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important  military  stations,  and  how  clamorous  they  were  and  how  full 
of  petitions,  and  urgent  petitions,  and  recommendations  of  military 
luen,  and  members  of  Congress,  and  Senators,  the  record  is  in  this  case 
for  increase  of  trips  and  expedition.    Now  Brady  could  not  have  helped 
expediting  and  increasing  that  route,  and  Mr.  Miner,  1  will  show  you 
after  awhile,  when  I  come  to  it,  was  entitled  under  the  law  and  under  his 
contract  to  pro  rata,  and  yet  he  proposed  to  do  the  service  for  $1,236 
less  than  pro  rata  and  his  proposition  was  accepted. 
Mr.  Keb.  It  was  not  one  of  Miner's  routes. 
Mr.  Henkle.  It  became  Miner's  route. 
Mr.  MiNEK.  It  became  Vaile's. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  became  Vaile's.  I  speak  sometimes  inadvertently. 
The  difference  in  time  on  each  trip  was  thirty-six  hours.  Now,  gentle- 
men, that  is  a  very  considerable  difference  in  time  in  the  delivery  of  a 
mail.  Here  in  Washington  I  know  if  our  mails  were  delayed  thirty-six 
hours  we  would  begin  to  make  a  fuss  about  it,  and  so  they  would  all 
over  the  country-,  and  it  is  important  out  there,  perhaps  in  general  not 
as  important  as  it  is  in  a  business  community,  but  the  people  have  the 
right  to  have  a  speedy  mail  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East,  and  it 
IS  not  a  principle  upon  which  legislation  nor  business  is  conducted 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  make  fish  of  one,  flesh 
of  another,  and  fowl  of  another.  All  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  equal  privileges  and  immunities  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  intend  to  bother  you  with  a  reference  to  any  of  the  petitions, 
but  this  route  was  so  petitioned  for  and  recommended  that  I  say  to  you 
no  man  occupying  the  position  of  General  Brady  could  have  resisted 
the  demands  made  upon  him  both  to  expedite  and  to  increase  the  serv- 
ice upon  that  route  just  as  he  did. 

If  he  did  it  and  when  he  did  it  the  contractor  by  his  contract  was 
entitled  to  the  full  pro  rata;  and  yet  he  was  paid  $1,236  less  than  pro 
rata  upon  his  own  proposition.  Now,  you  will  find,  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  go  through  the  record  and  examine  the  correspondence  of 
the  affidavit  with  the  men  and  horses,  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent. 
But  here  I  have  in  my  notes  a  fact  that  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention. 
I  perhaps  ought  to  have  spoken  of  it  a  little  further  back.  Pro  rata, 
according  to  Peck's  affidavit,  would  have  given  $19,848.  According  to 
the  Government  proof,  taking  the  men  and  horses  that  the  Government 
]>roves  wi*re  necessary  to  do  the  service  upon  the  expedited  schedule, 
l>ro  rata  would  have  been  $24,351.  If  you  had  made  your  calculation 
upon  the  Government  proof  in  this  case  here  upon  the  stand,  the  pro  rata 
instead  of  being  $19,848  would  have  been  $24,351;  and  it  is  in  favor 
of  the  Government  by  $4,503.  The  diff'erence  between  the  amount  al- 
lowed and  pro  rata  according  to  the  Government  evidence  is  $5,639. 
It  is  claimed,  though,  in  this  case  that  the  affidavit  was  altered.  You 
remember  these  affidavits,  geutlemen.  I  am  not  going  to  weary  you 
by  producing  them  again.  In  some  instances,  I  do  not  know,  but 
several — I  doii't  know  how  that  is — a  word  is  stricken  out.  In  this 
case  the  word  eight  is  stricken  out,  I  believe,  and  five — horses  or  men — 
is  inserted.  This  is  given  to  you  as  a  wonderfully'  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance. My  brother  Ker  commented  upon  that  considerably  to  show 
that  these  affidavits  were  altered.  He  did  not  exactly  charge  that 
they  were  altered  in  the  department  by  Brady.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
siiid  whothey  were  altered  by.  They  were  altered  and  that  was  a  won- 
derfully suspicious  circumstance,  pregnant  with  evidence  of  conspiracy 
and  crime.    Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  when  they  were  altered.    I 
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do  not  know  when  the  five  was  struck  out  and  the  eight  put  in,  or  rice 
rei  80^  as  it  may  be,  and  I  do  not  know  who  did  it ;  but  you  will  remember 
that  the  Government  brought  here  Mr.  Taj'lor.  the  notary  public  before 
whom  the  affidavits  were  all  made  by  Peek  in  New  Mexico,  and  he  swore 
that  he  did  not  remem  ber — and  my  brother  Eer  was  very  anxious  tor  me  to 
read  that  part  of  the  testimony  the  other  day — whether  there  were  any 
changes  on  the  face  of  the  affidavits  when  they  were  signed  or  not.  The 
Oovernmeut  has  not  proven,  gentlemen,  that  any  of  these  affidavits  were 
<;hanged  by  anybody  after  they  were  signed.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Peck  or 
anybody  who  drafted  the  affidavits  or  anybody  else  who  was  interested 
had  a  right  to  make  a  change  in  the  affidavit  upon  subsequent  infor- 
mation or  reflection,  concluding  that  the  first  was  wrong  before  it  was 
signed  and  sworn  to.  Is  it  possible  that  because  an  affidavit  is  drawn 
op  specifying  twenty  men  and  forty  horses  for  the  contractor  to  sign, 
and  when  he  sees  it,  h§  says,  "Why  that  is  too  much ;  ten  men  and 
twenty  horses  are  sufficient,''  and  he  strikes  out  the  one  and  inserts  the 
other,  that  that  is  a  suspicious  circumstance !  Your  good  sense  tells 
you.  gentlemen,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  in  that.  Unless  the 
Government  shows  that  these  affidavits  were  corruptly  altered  after 
they  were  executed  it  amounts  to  nothing.  Where  is  the  evidence  that 
any  one  of  these  affidavits  was  ever  altered  after  it  was  executed ! 
Where  is  the  evidence! 

Mr.  Keb.  On  the  record. 

Mr.  Henkle.  My  brother  says  on  the  record.  When  he  was  on  his 
feet  he  did  not  show  us  where  it  appears  on  the  record.  I  say  there 
is  no  such  thing  on  the  face  of  the  record  nor  on  the  face  of  anything 
else. 

Mr.  Keb.  Yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  Henkle.  There  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  these  affidavits  were 
altered  after  they  were  executed ;  their  own  witness  whom  they  wanted 
to  have  say  so,  said  he  could  not  say  that  they  were.  He  is  the  only 
witness  who  has  testified  touching  that  point.  Now  this  case  is  tried 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  as  though  all  the  presumptions  were 
against  the  defendants  and  all  the  presumptions  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  ever  heard  a  criminal 
case  tried  upon  the  principles  upon  which  this  case  is  tried.  As  you  have 
learned,  gentlemen,  all  the  presumptions  are  in  favor  of  the  defendants. 
All  the  presumptions  that  arise  or  spring  out  of  the  evidence  at  any 
stage  in  it  are  in  favor  of  the  defendants ;  and  these  presumptions  must 
be  overcome  by  overwhelming  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
or  they  stand  as  the  proof  in  the  case.  Now  that  route  was  subsequently 
increased  four  trips,  and  $28,666,  or  pro  rata,  was  allowed  for  them.  That 
finally  was  done  in  April,  1880.  I  say  if  you  will  recall  the  petitions 
and  recommendations  that  were  filed  in  the  department,  ay,  that 
flooded  the  department,  imperious  demands  from  men  in  high  position 
and  high  authority,  military  and  civil,  to  increase  it  to  a  daily  mail, 
ycu  will  perceive  an  important  point  here.  1  think  the  petitions,  and 
rectimmeudatious,  and  demands  made  it  Brady's  duty  wheh  he  increased 
it  to  three  trips,  to  have  increased  it  to  a  daily  mail.  These  petitions 
did  not  ask  for  three  trips,  they  asked  for  a  daily  mail ;  and  yet  he,  in 
the  interest  of  economy,  only  granted  it  halfway  or  not  half  way,  and 
ga\e  them  three  trips  instead  of  seven  which  they  were  demanding  and 
which  they  ought  to  have  had.  Now,  gentlemen,  with  that  increase  thera 
was  an  increase  of  compensation  of  $28,666  for  a  year  and  a  half 
or  so.  That  sum  was  lost  to  these  conspirators.  What  a  comfortable 
plum  that  would  have  been  ?o  be  divided  letween  these  fellows  for  a 
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year  and  a  half,  or  whatever  leiijfth  of  time  it  was — I  will  not  pretend 
to  be  accurate,  and  1  am  not  going  to  weary  you  by  stopping  to  hunt  up 
the  record.    Why  did  not  Brady,  if  he  was  a  wise  conspirator,  make  a 
<daily  service  when  he  made  a  tri-weekly  and  divide  up  this  increased 
Slim  instead  of  the  smaller  one  t    On  this  route,  gentlemen,  there  is  this 
clamning  evidence  of  guilt,  so  dark  that  it  cannot  be  wiped  out :  There 
^as  a  petition  signed  by  a  page  or  so  of  names,  some  of  which  were  proved 
t4>  be  the  names  of  persons  living  away  down  in  Utah,  while  this  route  was 
up  in  Oregon.     You  remember  when  we  were  taking  the  testimony  in 
this  case  what  an  amount  of  glorification  there  was  over  this  on  the  i)art 
of  the  distinguished  counsel  who  represent  the  Grovernment.      How 
they  gloated  over  this  convincing,  damning  proof  of  conspiracy.    Now, 
gentlemen,  1  do  not  know  what  the  history  of  that  petition  is,  and  1  am 
not  going  to  stop  to  read  it  or  to  show  it  to  you.    I  believe  my  brother 
AVilson  did  show  it  to  you  during  his  argument,  but  you  will  remember 
this  fact,  gentlemen,  that  on  the  face  of  the  petition  the  petitioners  do 
not  purport  to  reside  along  the  line  of  the  route.    They  simply  claim  to 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  "the  undersigned,"  I  do  not  re- 
member which.     There  is  no  pretense  on  the  face  of  the   petition 
that  they  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  route.    Is  that  a  false  peti- 
tion !    Why  f    The  petition  on  its  face  does  not  say  that  the  people 
whose  names  are  signed  live  along  the  route.    It  says,  "  We,  the  under- 
signed citizens  of  the  United  States."    Now,  I  want  to  know,  gentle- 
men, if  it  is  a  crime  for  a  man  living  in  Utah  to  sign  a  petition  as  to  a 
route  in  Oregon  T    I  want  to  know  if  it  would  be  a  crime  for  me  and 
my  brother  Ker  to  sign  a  petition  to  expedite  a  route  in  Oregon  f 
Mr.  Ker.  If  we  put  other  people's  names  to  it,  it  would. 
Mr.  Henkle.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  just  now.    I  want  to  know 
if  there  is  any  crime  in  signing  a  respectful  petition  to  the  Post-Office 
Department  because  we  live  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  not  at  the 
seat  of  the  service  t    I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  from  Maine  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
tlie  Pacific  has  the  right  to  sign  any  respectful  petition  provided  he 
does  not  impose  upon  the  department  in  doing  it.    This  petition  does 
not  say  that  the  signers  live  along  the  route.     Whether  there  are  any 
uames  upon  the  petition  that  ai*e  forged  or  not  I  do  not  know,  nor  for 
all  the  purposes  of  this  case  do  I  care.     [Turning  to  Mr.  Ker.]    Do  you 
claim  that  there  are  any  forged  uames  on  that  petition  ! 
^^    Mr.  Ker.  Certainly,  Postmaster  Hall's,  and  two  others. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Postmaster  Hall  did  not  know  whether  it  was  his  sig- 
nature or  not.  Mr.  Miner  says  his  signature  was  not  on  that  petition, 
^nd  that  I  believe  is  true.  Gentlemen,  the  fact  about  it  is  that  who 
ever  attached  those  names,  whoever  got  up  that  petition,  whoever 
filed  that  petition,  it  is  wholly  immaterial  in  this  case.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence at  all  events  that  Mr.  Brady  had  anything  to  do  with  it  or  that 
he  ever  saw  it.  Was  not  that  route  overwhelmingly  petitioned  fort 
Was  it  not  overwhelmingly  demanded  by  petitions  that  were  undoubt- 
edly and  confessedly  genuine  and  bona  fide  and  hymen  of  high  position 
ami  low  !  Was  not  this  petition  itself  indorsed  by  Senator  Slater  f 
Mr.  Wilson.  And  Grover  and  Whiteaker. 

Mr.  Henkle.  And  Grover  and  Whiteaker,  two  Senators  from  Oregon 
and  a  member  of  Congress.  I  want  to  know  how  Brady  was  to  know 
tliat  these  ])eople  lived  in  Utah  when  the  petition  w&s  indorsed  by 
these  Senators 'and  this  member  of  Congress  from  the  locality  where  the 
/i«Tvire  was  to  be  ])er1ornied  f  I  do  not  know  whether  they  mean  to  in- 
«iiiuaiethat  Miner  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  if  he  or  any  other 
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one  of  tbese  defeiidauts  interested  in  these  routes  had  any  instrumen- 
tality in  putting  false  names  upon  that  petition,  it  is  very  manife^st 
that  Brady  did  not  know  it.  If  he  ever  saw  it  or  acted  upon  it  at  all. 
he  acted  upon  it  on  the  faith  of  the  indorsements  upon  it,  as  he  had  a 
right  to  do. 

I  will  next  call  your  attention  to  rout€  44155,  from  The  Dalles  to  Baker 
City.  The  length  of  this  route  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles,  the  numt^r  of  trips  two,  the  time,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hours,  the  contractor,  John  M  Peck,  and  the  pay,  $8,288.  In  the 
division  this  route  was  takeu  by  Miner  and  Vaile.  The  service  was 
not  put  on  this  route  on  the  l.st  of  July,  1878,  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  whom 
you  will  remember  as  a  witness,  upon  the  stand  testified  that  she  made 
a  contract  for  temporary  service  from  July  1, 1878,  with  Mr.  John  Hailey,. 
and  she  contracted  with  him  to  carry  this  mail,  according  to  contract, 
for  $15,500.  The  contract  price  with  the  Government  was  $8,288.  Now, 
Mrs.  Wilson  made  this  contract  for  nearly  double  what  the  contractor 
was  allowed  by  th*^  Government.  Subsequently  Brady  would  not  ap- 
prove that  contract  because  he  thought  it  was  too  much,  and  she  made 
another  for  $14,000  with  the  same  party.  !N^ow,  although  these  gentle- 
men did  not  put  on  the  service  at  that  time,  yet  they  had  to  pay  the  tem- 
porary contractor.  The  temporary  contractor  ran  it  until  about  the  16th 
of  August,  I  think,  according  to  the  testimony,  and  Vaile  and  Miner  had 
to  pay  him  in  hard  dollars,  first  at  the  rate  of  $15,.500  a  year,  I  believe^ 
for  oue  month,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  at  the  rate  of  $14,000  a  year, 
when  they  only  got  $8,288,  so  that  no  harm  accrued  to  the  Government 
by  their  failure  U)  be  on  time  in  the  performance  of  their  contract.  It 
was  a  little  expensive  to  them  but  they  made  no  complaint  and  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  injured.  In  this  case  the  affidavit  was  made  by  Peck^ 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Taylor.  The  proposal  is  signed  by  Peck's 
name  but  was  written  by  Miner.  My  brother  calls  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  proved  by  Blois  that  that  was  Miner's  signature. 

Mr.  Ker.  By  Vaile. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Oh,  no.  You  will  remember,  gentlemen,  when  Mr.  Vaile 
was  on  the  stand  this  paper — I  had  forgotten  that  it  was  this  particular 
one — was  handed  by  Mr.  Merrick  to  Mr.  Vaile  and  he  was  asked  in  whose 
writing  it  was.  He  said  it  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Miner.  Subse- 
quently upon  examination  he  was  asked  if  he  meant  that  the  signature 
was  by  Miner  and  he  said  no.  Now,  nobody  pretends  that  Mr.  Miner 
did  not  write  the  affidavit.  Mr.  Miner  did  write  the  affidavit  doubtless, 
and  sent  it  down  to  Mr.  Peck,  in  New  Mexico,  to  have  him  swear  to  it^ 
and  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Ker's  own  witness,  swears  that  Peck  did  swear  teit 
before  him.  This  affidavit  shows  the  number  of  men  and  animals  nec- 
essary to  carry  the  mail  on  the  present  schedule  of  one  hundred  and 
txventy  hours  is  eight  men  and  ten  animals,  and  the  number  necessary 
to  carry  it  on  a  schedule  of  seventy-two  hours  is  twenty-six  men  and 
sixty-six  animals.  This  ditt'erence  in  the  schedule  of  forty-eight  hours 
made  a  difference  in  the  time  of  two  full  days,  rather  an  important  dif- 
ference in  these  times  of  rapidity  in  everything.  The  proposal  of  Miner 
was  to  carry  it  on  seventy-two  hours,  three  times  a  week,  at  an  increase 
of  $16,648  per  annum.  The  order  was  made  on  October  29, 1878,  to  in- 
crease one  trip  per  week  ai»d  allow  the  contractor  $4,144,  and  reduce  the 
schedule  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  to  seventy-two  hours  frnra 
November  15, 1878,  and  allow  the  contractor  $18,648  additional  for  expe- 
dition, being  less  than  pro  rata.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want tocallyouratteu- 
tion  to  this:  Being  less  than  pro  rata.  My  brother  Bliss,  I  think  it  was^ 
in  the  course  of  his  argument  and  statem  ent  of  facts,  said,  if  I  do  not  mis- 
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^member,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  misstate  him  in  anything  certainly^ 
lixX  there  were  but  three  instances  of  allowances  tbat  were  less  than 
CO    rata.      I    believe    this    is    the    third    of   these    six    routes    of 
ir**.     What  they  were  on  the  Dorsey  side  I  do  not  know,  and  it  is  not 
ii^-  of  my  business.    I  have  not  taken  the  pains  and  trouble  to  make  the 
il<5 Illation.     But  here  the  proposition  is  to  carry  it  for  an  increase  of 
1  H,648,  and  that  is  allowed.    Now,  the  pro  rata  would  have  been  $51,109 
>T  expedition  alone,  and  yet  Miner  proposed  and  Brady  allowed  him 
>r  one  additional  trip  and  expedition  only  dl8,048.    By  the  contract — 
oil  will  remember,  and  do  not  let  that  get  out  of  your  view,  gentlemen — 
he  contractor  is  absolutely  entitled  to  it,  and  the  Government  is  bound 
I)    allow  him  pro  rata  when  it  increaseSk  the  service  or  expedites* 
lie  route.    That  is  his  right.    That  is  the  absolute  obligation  of  the 
Government,  unless  the  contractor  will  agree  to  do  it  for  less.    Now, 
Lere  is  851 ,109  pro  rata  for  expedition  alone,  and  he  is  allowed  $18,648^ 
or  expedition  and  an  additional  trip,  the  additional  trip  costing  between 
bur  and  five  thousand  dollars.    The  entire  pay  after  the  increase  ta 
liree  trips  and  expedition  to  seventy-two  hours,  was  $31,080  per  annum,. 
>r  :§20,000  less  than  the  pro  rata  for  expedition  alone.  .  The  whole  pay 
\fter  it  was  increased  and  expedited  was  $31,080,  or  $20,000  less  than 
[>ro  rata  for  expedition  alone  would  have  amounted  to.     I  want  to 
enforce  that  upon  you,  gentlemen.    Now,  here  Brady  had  a  fair  chance 
to  add  to  the  pot  for  division  $33,000,  and  yet  comply  with  the  con- 
ti*act  literally — do  nothing  more   than   the  contract  called   for  and 
[>leilged  the  Government  to  do.    Why  did  he  not  do  it!    Thirty-three 
thousand  dollars  to  divide,  and  yet  the  improvident  fellow  throws  it 
away  f    Is  he  not  a  pretty  conspirator!    He  not  only  conspires  against 
my  clients,  but  he  conspires  against  hiihself.    Oh,  but  he  let  Miner 
do  this.     It  came  from  that  bad  man  Miner.    Miner  made  the  propo- 
sition to  do  it.    It  first  came  from  him.    Why  did  he  not  take  Miner 
aside  and  say  to  him,  "Look  here,  Miner,  do  you  know  what  you 
are  doing?    Haven't  you  got  any  common  serset    Don't  you  know 
that  this  expedition  will  amount  to  $51,109 f     Can  you  not  cipher 
according  to  the  rule  of  three  ?    What  are  you  about  f    Here  you  are 
l>ro)K)sing  to  throw  away  $33,000.     I  want  my  20  per  cent,  out  of  that. 
It  is  considerable  of  an  item.    You  are  not  so  rich  that  you  can  afford 
to  throw  away  your  share  of  it  either."    Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  the 
kind  of  evidence  that  the  Government  oft'ers  to  you  to  prove  this  con- 
spiracy between  these  men.    I  say  that  the  proof  in  this  case  demon- 
strates that  Brady  was  a  faithful  public  servant.    I  say  that  he  could 
not  have  resisted  the  appeals  to  him  and  to  his 'department,  and  if  he 
had  then  the  Postmaster- General,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, would  not  have  allowed  him  to  do  it.    Yet  in  this  instance  alone 
he  throws  away  about  833,000  which  he  might  just  as  well  have  had  as 
not.    Now,  you  must  remember,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  dealing  with  thfr 
circumstances  out  of  which  this  conspiracy  is  to  be  made  or  to  be  proved ; 
f(»r  it  is  not  pretended  that  there  is  any  direct  evidence  in  this  case, 
gentlemen.    In  another  route  that  I  called  yoiu'  attention  to,  the  Canyon 
City  and  Fort  McDermitt  route,  a  moment  ago,  before  it  was  increased,, 
the  increase  being  but  one  trip,  the  petitions  were  for  six  trips  and  for 
a  daily.    Now,  Brady  lost  an  opportunity  there  again.    Instead  of  obey- 
ing these  petitions  which  were  some  for  six  trips  and  some  for  daily 
st^rvice,  and  these  imperious  dem.^nds  of  members  of  Congress  and  Sen- 
ators, he  increased  it  only  one  trip  when  he  might  have  increased  it  to 
six,  and  had  been  fully  justified.    Perhaps  it  wjus  his  duty  to  have  done  so. 
Now,  when  it  was  increased  it  was  finally  increased  four  trips  a  week^ 
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made  a  daily  service,  and  (41,440,  being  pro  rata,  was  added.  That  wai 
done  on  the  27th  of  June,  1879.  The^^  might  have  ha<I  this  $41,441) 
year  before,  and  have  added  that  much  more  to  the  sum  to  be  di\'ide<l 
between  them.  But  we  are  told  that  the  Postmaster-General  ordere<i  ir 
reduced  one  trip  on  the  17th  of  April,  1880,  and  he  took  off  $10,360,  which 
was  pro  rata  for  that  reduction,  but  that  Brady  afterwards,  on  the  16tli 
of  July,  1880,  ordered  it  on  again,  and  this  is  conclusive  evidence  ot 
^uilt.  The  Postmaster-General  makes  his  order  reducing  it  on  the  ITtL 
of  April,  and  on  the  16th  of  July  Brady  orders  it  back  again.  Xov. 
gentlemen,  you  are  invited  to  believe  that  Brady  deliberately-  in  the 
face  of  the  Postmaster-General,  who  was  his  master,  and  for  whom  he  was 
in  fact  nothing  but  a  clerk^  sets  aside  the  Postmaster-GeneraFs  order, 
revokes  it  and  restores  the  old  order,  and  that  he  does  that  m  disobe- 
dience to  the  head  of  the  department,  his  superior  officer.  Do  you  be- 
lieve it!  Do  you  believe  that  Brady  would  make  an  order  'setting: 
aside  the  order  of  his  chieft  Do  you  believe  he  would  dare  to  dc» 
it!  How  long  would  he  have  held  his  official  head  upon  his  shoul- 
ders if  he  had  done  it  f  It  would  have  been  the  ver^'  last  order  he 
would  ever  have  made  in  that  department.  But,  gentlemen,  do  you  not 
know  that  this  very  order  that  they  say  that  Brady  made  revoking  the 
order  of  the  Postmaster-General  was  signed  by  the  Postmaster-General 
faimselff  Why,  gentlemen,  you  have  not  forgotten  that  no  order 
tbat  Brady  made  is  anything  more  than  waste  pai>er  until  it  was 
vitalized  and  energized  by  the  signature  of  the  Postmaster-General. 
So  this  order  was  signed  by  the  Postma«ter-General  and  you  are  told 
that  Brady  made  this  order  restoring  it  after  the  Postmaster-Greneral 
had  revoked  it — ^this  insubordinate  subordinate.  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me,  sir,  that  the  Postma«ter-($eneral  was  so  negligent  and  inefficient  as 
not  to  know  what  orders  he  signed  t  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the 
Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States,  who  was  the  responsible  head 
of  the  department,  and  the  only  responsible  head  of  the  department, 
would  make  orders  to  sign  away  thousands  of  dollars  without  reading 
them  or  knowing  what  they  were!  Why,  if  he  did  he  ought  to  be  im- 
peached; he  was  unfit  for  his  place.  I  know  that  he  could  not  enter 
into  all  the  minutia  and  details  ashis  clerks  did.  Neither  could  Brady. 
But  of  course  he  knew  when  he  signed  an  order  what  the  order  was.  Do 
you  suppose  his  honor  here  would  sign  an  order  prepared  by  me  by 
which  the  court  was  adjudging  to  my  client  ten  thousand  dollars  with- 
out reading  the  order  and  without  knowing  what  it  was  f  Suppose  there 
was  nobody  on  the  otl\jer  side. 

The  Court.  This  is  the  judicial  branch.    The  other  is  the  executive. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes,  1  know  it  isj  your  honor.  But  that  was  judicial 
so  far  as  that  was  concerned.  No,  sir;  his  honor  would  say,  I  want  to 
know  what  this  order  is  based  upon  ;  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  an  or- 
der upon  your  say  so ;  1  want  to  see  whether  you  are  entitled  to  this  or- 
der or  not.  And  the  Postmaster-General  was  acting  judicially;  so  far  as 
that  was  concerned  he  was  adjudging  it,  and  no  man  and  no  tribunal  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  could  review  his  judgment  for  it  was  conclusive, 
^s  much  so  a-s  a  judgment  of  this  court.  And  do  you  tell  me  that 
he  would  sign  these  orders  without  knowing  what  they  were!  Cer- 
tainly not. 

Now,  Mr.  Bliss  said  that  they  did  not  impeach  the  genuineness  of  the 
petitions  in  this  case;  they  only  thought  that  Brady  ought  not  to  have 
granted  them.  I  will  not  weary  you,  gentlemen,  to  go  through  witb 
the  question  as  to  the  correspondence  between  the  affidavit  and  the 
I)roof  with  reganl  to  men  and  horetes.    My  recollection  is  that  the  affi- 
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la,  vit  is  fillip'  sastaiaed  in  those  particulars  and  perhaps  a  little  more 
til  an  sustained. 

^ow,  I  come  to  the  last  of  these  routes  and  that  is  Bismarck  and 
Fondue  River.  Yo!|  will  remember  that  that  route  is  three  hundred  and 
bliree  miles  long.  The  time  was  eighty-four  hours  and  the  pay  waa 
(i!,350.  You  will  remember  the  letter  of  Mr.  Boone  to  the  department,  for 
hi*  was  out  there  as  the  agent  of  J.  W.  Dorsey  &  Co.  Now,  then,  on  page 
ll^Ol,  Mr.  Boone,  this  witness  whom  we  had  upon  the  stand,  writes  to 
tlie  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  under  date  of  the  35th  of  June, 
IS 78,  as  follows: 

I  beg  to  iuclose  herewith  my  affidavit  respectinfic  the  impracticability  of  carry iu^ 
tlie  maiis  between  Bismarck  and  Tongne  River.  Bands  of  Indians  from  Red  Cloua 
aii<l  Spotted  Tail  agencies  are  constantly  crossing  this  ronte  going  to  and  coming 
fr«>iii  Sittinjc  Bull's  bands. 

No  one  thinks  of  venturing  out  on  this  line  without  a  large  escort,  and  no  whit» 
man  has  ever  passed  over  the  proposed  line  np  to  date.  The  route  is  absolutely  un- 
uecesHary,  and  I  trust  yon  will  discontinne  it  immediately.   . 

And  that  is  signed  and  sworn  to.  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Boone.  Now  he  is  a 
veracious  witness,  you  know.  The  Government  has  introduced  him 
here  ais  a  witness  and  propose  to  prove  a  nart  of  their  case  by  him.  Of 
course  what  he  says  is  true.    He  says  that — 

Bands  of  Indians  from  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  agencies  are  constantly  crossing 
this  route- ffoiug  to  and  coming  from  Sitting  Bull's  bands. 

No  one  tninks  of  venturing  out  on  this  line  without  a  large  escort,  and  no  white 
man  has  ever  passed  over  the  proposed  line  ui>  to  date. 

Then  he  makes  an  affidavit: 

That  he  is  the  authorized  aeent  of  John  R.  Miner,  contractor  on  route  35051,  Bis- 
marck to  Tongue  River,  and  that  his  a^ent,  sent  forward  to  Bismarck  to  pnt  service 
on  said  ronte  July  1st,  proximo,  could  hnd  no  carriers^  that  would  venture  over  said 
route  unless  protected  by  a  large  military  escort  to  protect  them  and  the  mails  from 
hostile  Indians  that  infest  the  entire  route  from  Bismarck  to  Tongne  River,  and  that . 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  perform  said  service  without  a  large  escort  accompanying 
each  mail ;  and  the  deponent  further  says  that  the  maintenance  of  this  route  is  wholly 
iinuecessary,  as  there  are  no  offices  between  Bismarck  and  Tongne  River,  a  distance 
of  about  350  miles,  and  both  of  said  terminal  points  now  have  ample  mail  facilities. 

Now,  that  is  what  Mr.  Boone  said  on  the  25th  of  June,  1878,  and,  as  I 
said,  the  Government  must  take  whatever  Mr.  Boone  says  as  true,  be- 
cause they  have  introduced  him  here  to  prove  a  very  important  part  of 
their  case  and  they  have  vouched  for  his  credibilit3\ 

Now,  then,  follows  a  letter  written  to  the  department  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  Miner.  It  is  signed  bya^B.''  at  the  bottom, 
which  indicates  that  it  was  written  by  somebody  else — by  Boone,  that 
is  what  it  means — in  which  he  is  asking  to  be  relieved  from  carrying 
the  mail  over  that  route,  and  is  proposing  that  it  shall  be  discon- 
tinued. But  Mr.  Miner  files  an  affidavit  in  September  that  at  three 
times  a  week  twelve  men  and  thirteen  animals  are  necessary  to  carry 
the  mail  over  that  route,  and  the  number  of  men  and  animals  ueces- 
nary  to  carry  it  on  a  reduced  schedule  of  sixty-five  hours  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  animals.  Oh,  what  a  wicked 
affidavit  that  was.  That  is  full  of  and  bristling  all  over  with  con- 
spiracy. Here  they  are,  gentlemen,  but  two  months  before  trying 
to  get  rid  of  the  route.  Here  is  Mr.  Boone,  whom  the  Govern- 
ment vouches  for,  saying  that  the  service  cannot  be  performed  at  ah, 
except  with  a  large  escort  of  men  to  protect  the  carriers  of  the 
mail  from  hostile  Indians,  and  in  that  condition  of  things  Mr.  Miner 
makes  this  affidavit.  You  will  remember,  gentlemen,  that  it  was 
not  they  who  were  seeking  the  service.    They  were  trying  to  get  rid  of 
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it.    They  were  trying  to  persuade  the  Second  Assistant  Postmastei 
General  that  it  was  not  necessary  at  all.    They  were  doing  that  l.>ecan>*- 
they  did  not  want  to  carry  it  upon  any  terms.    Xow,  Miner  makes  thi< 
affidavit.    The  people  up  there  at  Bismarck  and  on  the  other  side  an<i 
below  and  around  were  petitioniug  and  urging  the  department  to  pur 
«ervice  on  that  route  because  it  was  an  important  line  of  comtounicd 
tion  between  two  important  sections  of  country,  and  you  will  reinouibtr 
the  testimony  was  that  if  it  did  not  go  across  there  the  mail  ha<l  to  jim 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  miles  around,  and  the  military  at  Foit 
Miles  and  the  citizens  of  Bismarck  and  all  along  there  were  extremely 
anxious  for  it,  and  were  urging  and  importuning  the  department  and 
insisting  upon  the  service  being  put  uj>on  this  route.    You  will  reniem 
ber,  gentlemen,  that  the  rule  of  the  department  requires  absolutely 
that  the  contractor  shall — the  imi)erative  form  is  used — not  may^  it  is 
not  optional  with  him,  but  the  contractor  sliall  file  his  affidavit   as  lo 
the  number  of  men  and  animals  necessary  to  perform  the  service.      They 
would  not  let  Miner  off.    They  compel  him  to  go  on  and  perform  the 
service  against  his  will.    Then  they  require  him  to  make  the  affidavit, 
for  they  are  not  going  to  carry  it  simply  one  trip,  but  they  are  goin^  tt» 
exx)edite  it  and  require  him  to  perform  the  service.    Well,  he  says,  it 
will  take  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  aDiinals. 
Boone  has  said  that  the  country  is  overrun  with  hostile  Indians,  and 
that  "  the  mail  cannot  be  carried  without  a  large  guard,  and  if  we  uiust 
have  this  guard,  it  will  take  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men," 
and  yet  he  proposed  to  carry  it  three  times  a  week  on  a  schedule  of 
sixty-five  hours,  for  an  additional  compensation  of  $32,650.    Kow  that 
proposition  was  accepted  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  you  will 
remember  that  Mr.  Brewer,  that  very  intelligent  and  competent  clerk 
from  the  department,  figured  here  upon  the  stand  and  told  you   the 
.result,  and  that  was  that  pro  rata  for  three  trips,  upon  the  basis  of 
the ,  affidavit,  would    have  made    8155,000.    Mr.  Miner   tells    me   it 
was  for  six  trips.    It  was  increased  shortly  afterwards  to  six  trips 
a  week,  and  835,000  more  were  added.    Then  it  was  870,000.    I  am 
wrong  in  that.    Mr.  Brewer  testified  that  the  pro  rata  after  it  wa.s 
increased  to  six  trips  a  week,  instead  of  being  $70,000,  the  amount 
allowed,  would  have  been  8168,000  a  year.    Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not 
think  myself  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  necessar3\    I  am 
not  here  for  the  puipose  of  stultifying  myself,  and  L  am  not  going 
to  say  to  you  what  I  do  not  believe.    1  would  despise  myself  if  1 
thought  I  were  capable  of  trying  to  deceive  or  mislead  you.    I  claim 
to  be  an  honest  man,  and  I  try  to  carry  my  integrity  into  my  profes- 
sional conduct,  and  I  say  to  you  I  do  not  believe  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  were  necessary,  and  I  say  the  evidence  does  not  say  they  were 
necessary,  and  I  do  not  claim  that  the  evidence  sustains  that  affidavit 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  men,  but  I  say  that  at  the  time  that  Miner 
made  that  affidavit  upon  the  information  of  Boone,  who  had  gone  out 
there,  as  he  swears,  as  his  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  service, 
that  the  country  was  covered  with  hostile  Indians,  and  that  the  mail 
could  not  be  carried  without  a  large  guard  of  men — I  say  that  in  the 
light  of  that  information  which  he  had  at  the  time  he  made  the  affidavit 
he  was  justified  in  swearing  as  he  did.    But  yet  he  did  not  ask  from  the 
Government  that  he  should  be  comi)ensated  pro  rata  upon  that  large 
estimate.    He  asked  simply  that  where  there  was  an  increase  to  three 
trips  he  should  be  allowed  832,650,  and  when  it  was  afterwards  increased 
to  six  trips  it  ran  up  to  $70,000. 
Xow,  it  is  said  that  there  was  another  affidavit,  and  the  jacket  that 
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as  introduced  here  does  show  that  there  was  another  affidavit  which 
^uid  that  thirty-seven  men  and  seventy- three  animals  would  be  suffi- 
<iient,  but  the  affidavit  is  nowhere  to  be  found  with  the  papers,  and  it  is 
^iven  to  you  as  a  suspicious  circumstance  that  this  affidavit  is  ab- 
stracted from  the  files  of  the  office.  Who  stole  the  affidavit;  who  took 
it  from  the  flies  ?  Did  we  do  it  f  Why,  gentlemen,  we  have  had  no 
access  there.  However  good  our  intentions  or  desires  or  purjioses 
might  have  been  with  regard  to  it,  we  could  not  have  done  it  if  we 
^'anted  to.  Brother  Woodward  has  had  these  papers  in  his  custody, 
xitid  if  that  affidavit  has  been  extracted  let  him  account  for  it. 

Mr.  Ker.  Turner  indorsed  the  jacket. 

Mr.  He>'kle.  I  do  not  care  who  indorsed  the  jacket,  the  papers  have 
been  in  the  possession  for  more  than  a  year  of  Mr.  Woodward,  the 
vigilant,  indefatigable  detective  and  instagator  and  propagator  of  this 
iniquitous  prosecution.  And  while  I  do  not  intend  to  sajr  anything 
against  Mr.  Woodward,  I  cannot  exactly  imagine  any  reason  for  the 
high  encomium  passed  upon  him  by  my  friend  brother  Merrick  for  his 
honesty  in  his  purposes  and  intent  with  regard  to  this  case.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  testimony  in  this  case  shows  him  to  be  full  of  venom  and 
malignity  with  a  fell  and  unaltering  purpose  of  hunting  these  men  into 
the  penitentiary  with  evidence  or  without  it  if  he  can  compass  it.  I  say 
these  pai)ers  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Woodward,  and  if  there 
is  any  papers  abstracted  that  ought  to  be  here  let  him  account  for  it. 
It  would  have  made  but  a  trifling  difterence  anyhow.  Make  j^our  calcu- 
lation if  you  please  upon  that  affidavit.  I  do  not  know  what  that  affi- 
davit was,  but  if  it  was  as  stated  on  the  jacket  it  would  have  made  but 
a  slight  difiference  in  the  amount  at  any  rate. 

Now,  then,  gentlemen,  what  does  the  Government  proof  show  with 
regard  to  men  and  animals.  It  shows  that  there  were,  in  fact,  pur- 
chased by  these  parties  for  service  upon  that  route  two  hundred  and 
one  animals,  fifty-one  animals  more  than  Miner  swore  were  necessary, 
and  that  is  told  you  by  Mr.  Ketcham.  Mr.  Ketcham,  you  will  remem- 
ber, was  introduced  by  the  prosecution,  and  when  he  began  to  tell  the 
truth  it  be<||me  a  little  displeasing  to  the  prosecution,  and  they  were 
anxious  to  impeach  him  if  they  could.  But  he  was  their  own  witness, 
introduced  by  them,  and  his  credibility  was  vouched  for  by  them.  Now, 
my  brother  Wilson  has  fully  discussed  the  character  of  that  route. 
[Holding  up  a  jacket.]  Here  is  the  jacket.^  gentlemen.  My  brother  here 
says  it  was  in  Turner's  handwriting.  W  e  claim  it  was  in  Mr.  Brewer's 
handwriting,  if  you  know  the  handwriting. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  He  so  testified. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  foreman  remembers  it.  Now,  I  will  not  detain 
you,  gentlemen,  to  follow  that  any  further.  Before  1  pass  from  these 
routes,  as  I  now  propose  to  do,  my  brother  Merrick  said  in  his  argu- 
ment, referring  to  Mr.  Yaile's  want  of  memory,  that  he  had  received  a 
half  a  million  dollars  a  year  from  these  routes.  Now,  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  paper  containing  the  exact  amount  that  he  did  receive  for  the  whole 
time.  On  route  34149  the  aggregate  amount  received  was  $10,839.80; 
on  route  35015,  the  amount  received  wa«  86,934.89;  on  route  35051, 
8137,795.42;  on  route  44155,  $170,412.05;  on  route  44160,  $82,283.04; 
on  route  46132,  $22,986,  making  a  total  aggregate  in  the  whole  time  all 
told  of  $431,251.  And  yet  vou  were  solemnly  told  bv  the  Government 
prosecutor  that  Vaile  received  for  this  service  a  half  a  million  dollars  a 
year,  when  the  total  aggregate  received  from  the  whole  of  the  service 
and  for  the  whole  of  the  time  was  less  than  the  amount  stated  tor  a 
single  year.    Now,  the  average  payments  per  annum  were  8123,214.57, 
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Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  Lurry  to  a  conclusion.  A  singular  tliiu 
about  this  indictment  is,  in  the  light  of  the  evidence,  that  it  embrace* 
but  nineteen  routes.  In  the  earlier  part  of  my  argument  I  contended, 
as  you  will  I'emember  that  the  evidence  must  sustain  the  scheme  of  the 
indictment ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the  scheme  of  the  indictment  wtis 
not  sustained  the  prosecution  must  fail.  Now  they  combine  these  nine- 
teen routes  and  they  say  that  this  conspiracy  covers  these  nineteen 
routes.  In  the  admirable  opinion  of  the  court,  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  read  to  you  on  Friday,  that  was  what  his  honor  said  about  it :  that 
the  scheme  comprised  these  nineteen  routes  which  had  been  contributed 
by  A,  B,  and  C,  to  constitute  one  common  fund  or  capital,  and  that  the 
Government  was  obliged  to  sustain  this  scheme  by  its  indictment- 
Now,  then,  gentlemen,  this  singular  fact  crops  out  in  the  evidence: 
that  instead  of  these  parties  having  nineteen  routes  they  had  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  routes. 

The  CouBT.  I  wish  to  make  a  remark  there,  as  so  much  has  been 
said  about  my  observations  on  that  occasion.  There  was  a  piece  of 
evidence  offered.  It  was  objecteil  that  the  evidence  offered  was  not  set 
out  in  the  indictment,  not  charged  in  the  indictment  as  an  overt  a^'t 
belonging  to  any  one  of  the  contracts.  There  were  nineteen  contracts 
and  there  were  certain  affidavits  set  out  as  overt  acts  in  pursuance  of 
the  conspiracy,  but  as  to  this  one  there  was  no  affidavit  charged.  The 
evidence  offei^d  on  that  occasion  was  objected  to  on  that  ground.  The 
court  decided  that  the  conspiracy  was  one;  that  the  indictment  com- 
bined all  these  different  contracts  into  one  so  that  an  overt  act  under 
any  one  of  these  contracts  was  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  in- 
dictment as  an  overt  act  which  applied  to  them  all  because  they  had  all 
been  combined  in  the  scheme  of  the  indictment.  One  overt  act  under 
one  contract,  or  in  regard  to  the  service  of  one  route  was  equally  ap- 
plicable to  them  all  because  they  were  all  combined  together  and  made 
one  in  the  indictment.    That  was  the  whole  scope  of  that  ruling. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor  will  remember  that  the  court  began  by 
saying  that  the  Government  had  undertaken  a  mighty  task. 

The  Court.  Yes.  # . 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  they  had  combined  nineteen  routes  and  had  com- 
bined these  eight  defendants,  and  had  put  them  into  one  bed,  so  to 
speak.  And  that  they  were  compelled  to  make  out  their  ca«e  acconi- 
ing  to  the  scheme  of  the  indictment. 

The  Court.  Yes ;  but  the  court  nowhere  said  that  a  failure  to  make 
out  a  part  would  be  fatal  to  the  indictment,  nor  did  it  say  anywhere  that 
it  was  necessary  to  convict  all  the  defendants  or  none. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  do  not  want  to  stop  now 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  It  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  one 
thing  out  of  all  the  nineteen  that  the  court  spoke  on  that  occasion  ;  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  overt  act,  although  under  one  of  the 
contracts,  was  applicable  to  them  all. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Well,  your  honor,  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  a  contro- 
versy with  your  honor  about  it,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  language 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  The  language  was  very  broad,  I  acknowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  qualified. 

The  Court.  But  it  ought  to  be  interpreted  in  connection  with  a  view 
of  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  used. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Now,  of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  be  disrespectful  to 
the  court,  but  I  find 
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The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Just  turn  to  the  first  part  of  it  and  see 
^hat  the  occasion  was. 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Referring  to  the  record.]  There  was  a  long  controversy 
about  the  adn]is8ibility  of  certain  evidence. 

The  Court.  See  what  evidence  was  offered, 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Beading:] 

The  Court.  I  would  like  now  to  be  informed  what  you  propose  to  prove. 
Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  proving  now  tbe  falsity  of  the  oath  upon  this  route,  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  meu  and  horses  used. 
Mr.  ToTTEN.  There  are  uo  false  oaths  in  our  case. 
Mr.  Buss.  I  am  going  to  prove  also  that  they  did  not  go  on  the  expedited  schedule. 

Then  Mr.  lugersoll  makes  quite  an  argument  and  Mr.  Henkle  takes  a 
hand  in  it  a  little. 

The  Court.  Well,  it  is  on  an  offer  of  an  affidavit 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  is  on  page  1412,  where  an  affidavit  was  offered  in  a 
Sanderson  route. 

Mr.  Henkle.  What  the  court  said  is  on  page  739. 

The  Court.  I  want  to  get  the  point  to  which  the  remarks  of  the  court 
were  addressed. 

Mr.  Henkle.  This,  your  honor,  is  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it: 

The  Court.  I  -would  like  now  to  be  informed  what  you  propose  to  prove. 
Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  proving  now  the  falsity  of  the  oath  upon  tnis  route  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  meu  and  horses  used. 
Mr.  ToTTEX.  There  are  no  false  oaths  in  our  case. 
Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  going  to  prove  also  that  they  did  not  go  on  the  expedited  schedule. 

It  seems  to  me  that  upon  that  the  discussion  arose. 

The  Court.  Are  you  reading  from  page  1412 ! 

Mr.  Henkle.  No,  sir ;  from  page  731,  and  a  discussion  follows  and 
continues  to  the  time  that  your  honor  delivers  this  opinion. 

The  Court.  It  was  on  the  offer  of  that  evidence. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Of  course  it  must  be  on  the  offer  of  that  evidence. 

The  Court.  Upon  what  ground  was  the  evidence  objected  to ! 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Because  the  indictment  did  not  set  forth  that  affi- 
davit. 

The  Court.  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  get  Mr.  Henkle  to  say. 

Mr.  Ingbrsoll.  That  is  just  the  objection  Mr.  Totten  made.  He  did 
not  say  "  in  our  case,'*  but  "  in  this  case." 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Beading  :J 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  So  that  the  only  question  is,  after  they  have  set  out  the  fraudalent 
thin^  done  on  a  route,  after  they  have  set  out  aU  that  was  illegally  done  on  a  route 
specitically,  then  they  have  a  right  to  go  into  anything  else  that  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened upon  that  route  without  giving  us  any  notice.  Now  that  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion. 

Then  the  court  says : 

I  believe  the  court  has  several  times  given  expression  to  its  views  on  this  very  ques- 
tion, or  questions  that  are  so  near  to  it  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable.  The  last  occasion 
was  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday. 

Now,  the  Government  in  this  case  has  undertaken  a  mighty  task.  It  has  combined 
some  seven  or  eight  defendants  in  one  conspiracy,  and  it  has  charged  that  the  subjects 
of  the  conspiracy  were  nineteen  different  contracts  and  subcontracts,  and  it  has  under- 
taken to  make  out  its  case  against  all  these  defendents  under  this  combination  of  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts,  and  under  charges  specially  setting  forth  the  overt  acts  dope 
by  the  conspirators  and  through  tbe  medium  of  the  Post-Oftlce  Department  and  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  it  is  a  scheme  of  the  most  comprehensive  character,  and 
one  which  it  is  called  to  establish. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Continuing  to  read:] 

That  is  all. 
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But  the  court  in  looking  at  the  ofter  of  evidence  in  any  particular  case,  must  re- 
gard the  evidence  in  relation  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  this  indictment 

The  Court.  Yes;  that  is  it  exactly.  The  court  then  decided  that 
question  of  evidence,  looking  at  it  in  respect  of  the  scheme  of  the  iudiet- 
meut. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Let  me  read  along  a  little  further,  your  honor — 

and  of  the  scheme  of  the  prosecution.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  conspir- 
acy. If  the  cous^nracy  be  established  as  charged  in  this  indictment,  then  it  comprf- 
hends  all  these  nineteen  or  twenty  different  contracts  and  the  service  under  those  eoii- 
tracts.  From  the  relation  of  the  conspiracy  those  contracts)  become  blended.  They 
are  put  into  the  concern  as  constituting  one  capital. 

The  law  iu  regard  to  the  overt,  act  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  requires  one  oven 
act,  and  one  overt  act  by  any  one  of  the  conspirators  is  enough  for'  the  purpose  tA'  tbe 
prosecution.  The  conspiracy  must  be  made  out.  A  conspiracy  is  different  from  a 
combination,  in  this,  that  the  conspiracy  must  have  a  corrupt  character.  A  combina- 
tion or  a  partnership  is  lawful.  If  all  these  parties  had  entered  into  a  combinatioD, 
each  one  to  put  in  his  contractor  his  subcontract  as  his  contribution  to  the  commou 
capital  with  a  view  of  dividing  the  profits,  that  would  have  been  )>erfectly  lawful. 
There  would  be  nothing  wrong  in  that  either  morally  or  iu  the  eye  of  the  law.  That 
would  not,  of  course,  l>e  the  subject  of  a  criminal  prosecution.  It  was  uecesAary, 
therefore,  not  only  that  there  should  be  a  combination,  but  that  there  should  be  au 
evil  combination,  that  is,  a  conspiracy  with  an  evil  purpose.  It  is  not  required  that 
the  indictment  in  charging  the  evil  purpose  shall  set  out  the  specific  act  to  l>e  proveti. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  indictment  shall  contain  some  averment  to  change  the  lawful 
combination  into  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  and  that  is  done  when  the  indictment  charges 
the  combination  first,  and  then  charges  that  it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
a  fraud  upon  the  Government  by  means  of  false  petitions,  false  papei*s,  false  afildavit^. 
and  so  on.  Without  an  averment  of  that  kind  tiie  indictment  would  merely  charge  a 
lawful  combination,  and  an  overt  act  set  out  in  pursuance  of  a  lawful  combination 
would  hardly  have  made  a  good  indictment.  But  if  the  indictment  charged  in  a  gen- 
eral way  that  this  was  a  combination  in  which  these  several  parties  had  put  tlieir 
capital  and  made  common  stock  of  it,  and  that  it  was  an  evil  combination,  because  it 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  attempts  to  defraud  the  Government  by  the 
means  generally  set  out,  the  means  stated  constituting  the  manner  in  which  the  evil 
character  is'  attributed  to  the  combination,  that  would  not  be  enough,  because  the 
statute  requires  that  in  pursuance  of  this  evil  combination  or  conspiracy  the  indict- 
ment shall  set  out  some  act  done  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy.  Weil,  now,  it  is 
aUeged  that  here  is  a  particular  item  which  was  put  into  this  commou  fund  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  capital  stock  of  the  parties,  consisting  of  route  44160,  and  that  in  re- 
gard to  this  particular  route  the  indictment  contains  no  specification  of  an  overt  act 
such  as  it  contains  in  regard  to  some  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Ingerboll.  Except  in  regard  to  the  false  petition. 

The  Court.  And  that  therefore  nothing  can  be  received  in  evidence  because  of  the 
absence  of  the  overt  act  as  applicable  to  this  particular  route. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  To  the  absence  of  the  charge. 

The  Court.  To  the  absence  of  a  charge  But  that  theory  is  based  upon  this  idea : 
that  this  particular  route  is  itself  au  independent  subject. 

From  the  time  that  this  particular  route  entered  into  the  common  combination  and 
became  a  simple  factor  along  with  many  others  in  the  common  combination,  it  is  im- 
material whether  the  act  done  was  an  act  done  upon  this  route,  or  iu  pursuance  of 
the  views  of  the  parties  in  regard  to  this  route,  or  in  regard  to  some  other  route  wliich 
was  its  companion  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  conspiracy.  That  is  the  view  that  I 
take  of  this  subject.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  a  joint  tenancy  at  the  common  law  in  a 
piece  of  land ;  the  parties  are  seized  per  me  et  per  tu  and  ptr  tu  et  per  me. 

YoQ  cannot  diriae  it  as  you  can  an  apple  amongst  several  owners,  but  each  one 
partakes  of  the  character  of  the  whole  of^  all  of  the  other  ingredients  of  the  combi- 
nation. It  is  one  whole  made  up  of  different  parts,  and  all  the  parties  accordiue  to 
the  scheme  of  this  indictment,  in  my  view,  have  a  legal  interest  in  the  whole  and  in 
every  part. 

The  CouET.  Yes.  The  court  was  laboring  there  to  make  one  thing 
out  of  the  conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  this  particular 
piece  of  evidence  was  admissible  according  to  that  scheme.  That  was 
all. 

Mr.  Henicle.  I  was  proceeding  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  scheme  of 
this  indictment  comprehends  only  nineteen  routes  when  the  parties 
owned  in  fact  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  routes,  according  to  the  tes- 
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timony.  Now,  where  are  the  ninety  and  nine  routes  that  went  not 
astray  f  Did  these  parties  confederate  and  combine  together  in  a  con- 
spiracy as  to  these  nineteen  routes!  Do  you  believe  thatt  If  they 
<^onspired  at  all  did  not  their  conspiracy  apply  to  all  their  capital !  Do 
you  believe  that  they  selected  out  nineteen  and  said,  ''  We  will  conspire 
a.bout  these  nineteen  routes  f "  Is  it  not  absurd  and  ridiculous  !  If  they 
conspired  at  all  they  conspired  as  to  the  whole  of  them.  Will  any  man 
of  common  sense  tell  me  that  that  is  not  so  f  Did  they  sele<!t  out 
these  nineteen  routes  and  agree  to  conspire  as  to  them  and  leave  the 
others,  more  than  a  hundred,  out  of  the  conspiracy  !  Is  that  not  absurd 
and  ridiculous  upon  its  face  f  And  yet,  gentlemen,  the  evidence  must 
prove  the  facts  as  the  Government  alleges  them  in  the  indictment,  or  the 
indictment  must  fail.  Suppose  you  had  proof  of  a  conspiracy .  Suppose 
there  was  a  sign  or  a  symptom  of  testimony  with  regard  to  any  kind  of 
a  conspiracy — which  there  is  not.  The  facts  must  correspond  with 
the  in<lictment.  The  scheme  of  the  indictment  is  a  conspiracy  as  to 
nineteen  routes,  and  the  facts  show  if  there  was  a  conspiracy  at  all 
it  wtis  as  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  routes.  ]N^o  man  of  common 
sense  can  stand  up  and  tell  me  that  that  is  not  so.  What  becomes  of 
their  case  if  it  be  so  ? 

Gentlemen,  in  the  examination  of  these  routes  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
Lave  been  surprised  at.  I  have  been  absolutely  surprised  that  they 
should  be  so  clean,  so  free  from  taint  or  fraud  or  any  such  thing  as  the 
Government  has  shown  them  to  be.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  Gov- 
'emment  contracts  are  not  generally  and  Government  contractors  are  not 
generally  of  the  highest  species  of  morality.  There  is  a  prevailing  idea 
that  men  in  dealing  with  the  Government  will  take  advantage  where 
they  can  and  that  they  do  not  deal  with  the  Government  as  they  do  with 
anybody  else;  and  I  confess  that  to  some  extent  I  have  participated  in 
that  heresy  as  I  now  believe  it  to  be.  As  I  said  I  have  been  surprised 
in  the  examination  of  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
find  these  contra<^ts  which  they  introduced  and  the  facts  pertaining  to 
them  which  they  introduced  as  evidence  of  a  great  and  foiU  conspiracy 
GO  clean  and  so  free  from  fraud  as  they  are.  I  did  not  suppose  that  you 
could  select  an  equal  number  of  contracts  out  of  any  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  at  any  time  in  its  history  and  find  them  as  clean 
as  these  contracts  seem  to  be.  But  it  is  said  that  Brady  increased  and 
expedited  service  where  it  was  not  needed.  Who,  gentlemen,  I  pray 
you,  is  to  be  the  judge  of  that!  Is  it  the  prosecution!  No.  Am  1,  or 
is  this  court!  l^o.  Are  you!  No.  Who  then!  Why,  the  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  United  States.    This  is  the  law  of  Congress : 

The  Postmaster-General  shall  provide  for  carrying  the  mail  on  ail  post-roates  estab- 
lished by  law  as  often  as. he,  having  due  regard  to  xiroductiveness  and  other  circam- 
stances,  may  think  proper. 

As  often  as  he;  not  as  often  as  you  or  as  I  may  think  proper,  but  as 
often  as  he  may  think  proper.  Who,  then,  is  to'sit  in  judgment  upon 
him !  Is  this  court !  Are  you,  gentlemen  !  Certainly  not.  The  abso- 
lute discretion  is  reposed  in  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  the  supreme  arbiter  of  that  question.  His  discretion  is  absolutely 
and  finally  controlling.  The  case  has  been  conducted  throughout  as 
though  we  were  trying  to  determine  whether  these  orders  which  are 
attributed  to  Brady  were  wisely  or  unwisely  made.  Frequently  my 
brother  Bliss,  with  that  triumphant  smile  upon  his  face,  would  look  up 
after  concluding  a  statement  of  what  he  said  were  facts  with  regard  to 
a  n>ut-e  and  say,  "  Will  you  say,  gentlemen,  now  that  that  was  a  pru- 
dent order  T    He  was  asking  you  whether  the  order  was  a  prudent 
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order  or .  uot.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  you,  gentlemen,  but  it  in  not 
yours  to  determine  whether  the  order  was  a  prudent  order  or  not^ 
With  the  prudence  or  the  propriety  of  the  order  you  are  not  concerned. 
The  only  question  with  you  is  whether  the  order  was  corrupt.  Says  his. 
honor,  on  page  686: 

It  is  not  necessary y  it  seems  to  me,  to  sit  here  hoars  and  days  hearing  read  genuine 
petitions  which  throw  no  light  at  all  upon  the  corrupt  act  or  alleged  corrupt  acts  of 
officers. 

And  again : 

He  had  authority  to  make  these  orders — 

Speaking  of  Brady — 

and  the  court  is  not  going  to  assume  that  he  made  them  corruptly.  The  other  sid& 
must  show  that. 

That  is  the  only  question,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  to  deal  with  in 
regard  to  these  orders;  not  whether  they  were  prudent  or  imprudent,, 
whether  the  service  required  them  or  whether  it  did  not,  whether  they 
were  wise  or  whether  they  were  unwise,  whether  they  were  provident 
or  improvident;  you  are  not  to  judge  these  orders  by  any  of  these  things* 
You  are  to  apply  to  them  solely  the  question  whether  they  were  cor- 
ruptly made  or  not,  and  that  you  must  tlnd  from  the  e\idence  in  the 
case. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  this  servic,  you  or  I  could  not 
judge  if  we  wanted  to.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  information  as. 
to  local  geography,  the  relation  of  this  route  to  the  other,  of  this  com- 
munity to  the  other,  and  of  this  line  of  communication  to  the  other  to  set- 
tle a  question  of  that  kind.  All  this  information  you  and  I  do  not  have^ 
or  at  all  events  I  do  not  have,  and  I  would  not  be  a  suitable  man  to  un- 
dertake to  sit  in  judgment  upon  these  questions.  I  do  not  know,  gen- 
tlemen, whether  you  have  any  better  information  upon  the  subject  than 
I  have.  The  Postmaster-General  is  put  there  for  the  puri>ose  of  study- 
ing these  subjects  and  becomiug  informed  as  to  them,  and  he  is  presumed 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  facts  sufficiently  to  judge  wisely  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  of  the  Government.  Hence  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  put  this  judgment  entirely  upon  him.  This  whole 
subject  belongs  to  the  political  branch  of  the  Government.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  its  branches,  you  know,  and  one  is  the  political  branchy 
and  this  service  is  entirely  within  tliat  department.  The  judicial  de- 
partment has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  it,  and  if  it  assumes  to 
have  it  invades  a  province  that  does  not  belong  to  it.  Congress  and 
the  Postmaster-General  are  alone  interested  in  that  question.  But  I 
must  hasten. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  to  you  right  here,  because  it  is  uot  pre- 
tended that  you  are  making  out  this  case  upon  evidence,  but  upon  pre- 
sumption, and  hence  these  orders  are  giveu  to  you— otherwise  they 
would  not  be  given  in  evidence  at  all  unless  you  were  justified  in  infer- 
ring something  from  them — that  so  far  as  inference  is  concerned,  any 
presumption  that  is  drawn  from  this  evidence  is  against  the  Postmaster- 
General  himself,  and  not  against  Brady.  Why  do  I  say  that!  Because, 
as  I  have  just  told  you,  the  discretion  is  given  to  the  Postmaster-General 
by  law.  And  although  Brady  may  send  an  order  to  him  it  is  his  order, 
and  it  cannot  have  life  or  existence  until  it  is  signed  and  approved  by 
him.  So  that  if  any  presumption  arises  ux)on  the  order  the  presumption 
is  against  the  Postmaster-General  himself  and  not  agHinst  Brady.  I 
admit,  gentlemen,  that  you  may  show  by  evidence  that  Brady  deceived 
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tlie  Postnitister-General,  and  that  he  himself  was  moved  by  corruptiou. 
Observe,  I  say,  you  may  show  that  Brady  was  moved  aud  impeUed  by 
-corruption  and  that  he  imposed  upon  the  Postmaster-General  and  ob- 
tained the  approval  of  orders  that  he  would  not  otherwise  have  approved. 
That  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  that  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  traced  to 
iiim  directly.  When  you  come  to  presumption  that  is  another  thing. 
If  they  are  to  be  judged  by  presumption  the  presumption  ought  to  be 
against  the  Postmaster-General  himself,  because  it  was  he  who  made 
the  orders.  Have  you  any  doubt,  gentlemen,  that  in  fact  these  were  the 
orders  of  the  Postmaster-General!  Are  you  permitted  by  what  you 
liave  seen  in  the  conduct  of  this  case,  in  what  has  been  delivered  to  you 
in  evidence,  and  what  has  not  been  delivered  to  you  in  evidence,  to  have 
-any  doubt  but  that  these  orders  that  are  claimed  to  be  so  objectionable 
as  that  5'ou  must  infer  guilt  from  them  wen^  in  fact  the  orders  of  the 
Postmaster-General  himself  t  I  mean  not  simply  in  form  but  in  fact. 
Have  you  any  doubt  that  Postmaster-General  Key  approved  knowingly 
•every  order  that  he  signed,  and  these  very  orders  that  are  produced  as 
•evidence  of  crime  t  You  saw  Postmaster-General  Key  here  upon  the 
«tand.  We  brought  him  here  to  you  from  his  home,  a  long  way  off.  He 
vras  the  Postmaster-General,  the  superior  of  Brady.  We  brought  him 
here  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  these  were  his  orders,  and  that 
they  had  his  sanction  and  his  approval.  We  placed  him  upon  that  stand 
and  administered  to  him  the  oath  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  say 
that. 

The  CouBT.  And  the  court  did  not  allow  him  to  be  examined. 

Mr.  Henklb.  And  the  court  did  not  allow  him  to  be  examined. 

The  GouBT.  And  the  court  will  arrest  your  remarks  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  was  not  going  to  say  what  he  said,  your  honor. 

The  CouBT.  You  have  no  right  to  say  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  was  not  going  to  say  what  he  said.  I  was  simply 
^oing  to  say  that  we  proposed  to  ask  him  what  his  policy  waa  and 
whether  these  orders  did  not  conform  to  his  policy,  aud  the  court  would 
not  allow  the  question  to  be  put.    Is  there  any  harm  in  that  t 

The  CouBT.  'So. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Did  not  that  transpire  in  the  presence  of  the  jury  t 

The  CouBT.  Yes.  But  what  right  have  you  to  talk  on  that  subject 
to  the  jury  t 

Mr.  Henkle.  Why  not,  your  honor!  Have  I  not  a  right  to  say  what 
we  could  not  do  by  order  of  the  court,  if  it  transpired  in  the  presence 
of  the  jury  t 

The  CouBT.  No.    You  have  no  right  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Have  I  not  a  right  to  say  that  your  honor  ruled  that 
the  question  of  policy  was  not  in  the  case  t 

The  GouBT.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  said  anything  on  that  occasion 
er  uot,  but  I  did  say  distinctly  on  two  or  three  occasions  that  we  were 
not  engaged  on  the  trial  of  any  question  of  policy,  but  were  trying  a 
fraudulent  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Then  may  I  not  say,  your  honor,  without  traveling  out 
ef  or  transgressing  any  rule— 

The  CouBT.  [Interposing.]  I  shall  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
<connsel  in  addressing  the  jury,  and  do  not  propose  to  interfere  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  rights  of  the  jury ;  but  when  the  court  has 
ruled  upon  a  question,  I  think  it  is  not  asking  too  much  of  couusel  to 
yield  to  the  ruling  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  know,  your  honor;  but  a  good  deal  of  latitude  was 
Allowed  to  the  other  side.     I  am  not  intending  to  transgress  the  rule  at 
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all.  My  friend  Ker,  your  honor  will  remember,  took  a  good  deal  of 
latitude  and  referred  to  a  good  many  things  that  are  not  in  the  evi- 
dence, and  the  court  allowed  him  to  do  it.  Perhaps,  because  yoor 
honor's  attention  was  not  directed  to  it.  Mr.  Merrick  was .  constantly 
doing  it.  No  objection  was  made  on  our  side  and  your  honor  made 
none. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  remember ;  but  if  I  have  any  memory  on  the 
subject  there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen  to  over- 
ride the  decision  of  the  court  in  regard  to  the  admissibility  of  a  piece 
of  evidence  and  comment  upon  that  evidence  as  though  it  had  been  ad- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  beg  your  honor's  pardon  if  the  court  has  understood 
me  to  override  your  honor's  decision.  I  take  it  all  back  and  say  I  never 
intended  it  at  all. 

The  Court.  I  am  not  talking  about  your  intentions.  I  am  talking 
about  the  effect  of  your  argument.  The  court  declined  to  go  into  the 
question  of  policy  when  the  Postmaster-General  was  hereon  the  ground^ 
that  we  were  not  trying  a  question  of  policy. 

Mr.  Het^kle.  If  your  honor  will  allow  me  to  pursue  my  argument,  I 
will  try  to  keep  within  the  rule.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  burden  of 
proving  this  case  is  upon  the  Government,  is  it  not?  It  is  their  duty 
to  make  out  the  case  by  the  evidence.  They  charge  that  Brady  made 
these  orders  corruptly.  We  brought  into  this  court  the  Postmaster- 
General,  who  was  his  superior,  did  we  not!  He  was  here  upon  the 
stand.  These  gentlemen  could,  if  they  had  wanted  io,  have  asked  him 
whether  he  approved  of  those  orders  or  not,  could  they  not,  your  honor  f 

The  Court.  I  must  declare  that  that  is  a  subterfuge  unworthy  of 
your  charact4»r  and  the  court  will  not  allow  it  to  go  any  further.  I  at- 
tempted to  arrest  your  remarks  of  that  nature  before.  You  proceeded 
then  in  order,  under  your  pledge.  Xow,  this  thing,  I^thiuk,  is  alto^ 
gether,  altogether  beneath  your  standing  at  this  bar.  I  cannot  allow  it.. 
I  must  exercise  the  power  of  the  court  if  I  cannot  rely  upon  your  loy- 
alty as  a  member  of  the  bar. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor,  I  submit,  with  all  becoming  propriety,  to 
the  rebuke  of  the  court,  but  I  want  to  reason  with  your  honor  a  moment 
about  it,  in  justification  of  myself.    I  have  not  understood  that  I  was^ 
trans^essing  the  rules.    I  thought  I  was  proceeding  exactly  in  the  line 
of  the  privilege  of  counsel. 

The  Court.  [Smiling].  Well,  1 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Interposing.]  Let  me  ask  your  honor,  now  that  you 
have  cooled  a  little,  whether  it  is  not  competent  for  a  party  to  remark 
upon  what  his  adversary  might  have  proved  if  he  had  wanted  to!  We 
have  objected  that  they  could  not  refer  to  what  our  clients  did  uot  say, 
because  the  statute  expressly  provides  to  that  effect. 

The  Court.  That  whole  subject  was  disposed  of.  The  Postmaster- 
General  was  your  witness  and  the  court  excluded  him. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Could  not  1  say,  your  honor,  what  they  might  have 
proved  by  him  if  they  had  wanted  to!     Was  that  not  my  privilege! 

The  Court.  That  is  only  subterfuge.  It  is  a  plain  word,  but  I  can 
think  of  no  other. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  do  not  object  to  plainness  of  language,  your  honor^ 
I  rather  like  it.  But  I  am  really  honest  in  this  matter,  and  if  I  am  mis^ 
taken  I  want  to  know  it.    I  want  to  know  if  it  is  not  right 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  declare  to  you,  as  the  judgment  of  thia 
coiirf ,  pronounced  over  and  over  again,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  most 
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perfect  indifference  in  this  case,  in  my  view,  what  the  opinion  of  the 
Postmaster-General  was. 

Mr.  HEincLE.  No,  it  is  not  that,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  If  the  Postmaster-General  had  been  steeped  in  the  most 
fraudulent  conspiracy,  and  was  not  embraced  in  this  indictment,  that 
would  have  made  no  difference. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Certainly. 

The  Court.  We  have  "nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  The  charge  in  the  indictment  is  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  was  deceived. 

The  Court.  I  know;  we  are  trying  these  defendants  on  that  charge. 

Mr.  Tottet^.  And  General  Henkle  has  a  right  to  remark  upon  that 

Mr.  Henkle.  Can  I  not  say  that  they  might  have  shown  by  the 
Postmaster-General  that  he  was  not  deceived? 

The  Court.  If  anything  was  to  be  shown,  it  was  for  you  to  show  it. 

Mr.  Totten.  We  are  not  obliged  to  prove  that  the  charge  in  the  in- 
dictment is  true  that  we  corruptly  combined  for  the  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing the  Postmaster-General.  If  the  Postmaster  General  was  deceived, 
they  might  have  put  him  on  the  stand  and  proven  that,  because  he  was 
here  in  court.  General  Henkle  certainly  has  a  right  to  follow  the  prece- 
dents set  by  brother  Merrick  on  that  subject  Brother  Merrick  talked 
half  a  day  on  that  very  subject. 

The  Court.  Do  you  say  that  the  Postmaster-General  was  deceived! 

Mr.  Totten.  No. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  He  was  not 

The  Court.  There  is  no  evidence  of  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  say  they  could  have  proved  it  by  him  .if  they  had 
wanted  to. 

The  Court.  That  he  was  not  deceived! 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  That  would  be  a  curious  prosecution. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Why  !  That  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  indictment; 
that  he  was  deceived  by  Brady. 

Mr.  Totten.  Certainly  it  is. 

The  Court.  But  you  say  they  could  have  proved  that  he  was  not 
deceived. 

Mr.  Henkle.  They  might  have  asked  the  question  and  proved  that 
he  was  deceived. 

Mr.  Totten.  Counsel  has  a  right  to  comment  upon  a  fact  developed 
in  this  court-room.  If  he  was  deceived  by  Brady,  or  any  of  these  people, 
they  might  have  asked  him  that  question,  and  developed  the  fact  to  be 
as  they  allege  it.  They  did  not  do  it  and  we  have  a  right  to  comment 
upon  it.  A  half  a  day  was  consumed  by  Mr.  !Merrick  in  that  very  office. 
He  wondered  and  wondered  why  we  did  not  call  almost  everybody. 

Mr.  Henkle.  He  constantly  told  what  we  might  have  proved.  Yet 
your  honor  stops  me. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Will  your  honor  allow  me  a  word  ?  Does  not  your  honor 
remember  that  Mr.  Merrick  stoo<l  here  before  this  jury  and  appealed  to 
them  to  know  why  the  defense  had  not  brought  Middleton  &  Co.  here 
with  their  books  when  the  money  was  traced  into  the  hands  of  Middle- 
ton  &  Co.,  and  why  we  had  not  brought  Bosler  here  ?  Mr.  Merrick 
Htood  here  for  a  half  an  hour  and  denounced  our  clients,  and  denounced 
our  side  of  this  case  by  saying  that  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  bring 
these  witnesses,  and  we  did  not  do  it.  Now,  I  want  to  know  up<m  what 
principle,  when  my  brother  Henkle  comes  to  comment  upon  so  signifi- 
cant and  so  prominent  a  fact  in  this  case  as  that,  and  while  they  charge 
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that  in  this  case  we  deceived  the  Postniaster-Oenera],  he  cannot  tarn 
around  npon  him  and  say,  "You  had  the  Postmaster-General  here  on 
the  stand.  It  was  in  your  iK)wer  to  prove  by  him  that  he  \5ras  not  de- 
ceived, and  you  did  not  do  it."  Where  is  the  difference  in  the  t  wo 
cases,  your  honor  ?    I  confess  my  inability  to  see  it. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  certainly  have  a  right  to  the  benefit  of  that,  your 
honor. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  submit  to  rebuke  for  doing  what  was  done  by  the 
other  side  without  rebuke. 

The  CouBT.  No.  The  difference  is  this,  the  indictment  charges  that 
these  persons  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
obtain  money  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  fraudulently, 
and  by  imposition  upon  the  Postmaster-Geneml.  The  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral was  brought  from  Tennessee  here  by  the  defense,  and  placed  upon 
the  witness-stand,  and  an  offer  made  to  prove  by  him  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  department  during  his  administration  to  expedite  and  in- 
crease the  service  in  the  Post-OfQce  Department.  That  evidence  was 
excluded  by  the  court  on  the  ground  that  we  were  not  trying  a  question 
of  policy,  but  a  question  of  alleged  fraudulent  conspiracy.  The  Post- 
master-General was  not  examined.  Kow,  a  few  minutes  ago,  in  the 
course  of  your  address  to  the  jury,  General  Henkle,  you  were  referring 
to  the  fact  that  you  had  brought  the  Postmaster-General  here  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  x>olicy  of  his  administration,  and  that  his  evi- 
dence was  not  received.  I  interrupted  that  after  it  had  gone  on  for  some 
time  because  there  was  no  evidence  admitted.  Now,  for  the  purpose,  it 
seemed  to  me  of  reaching  the  same  thing  you  turn  around  and  say 
^'  We  are  not  permitted  to  comment  upon  the  act  of  the  court  in  exclud- 
ing that  testimony  but  I  will  pursue  the  same  line  of  observation  under 
another  guise,  and  that  is  that  the  prosecution  might  have  called  him  to 
prove  that  he  had  been  imposed  on." 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  And  did  not. 

Mr.  Henkle.  And  did  not. 

The  Court.  And  did  not. 

Mr.  Henkle.  What  impropriety  is  there  in  that,  your  honor  ! 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Yes. 

The  CouET.  If  you  had  opened  up  some  other  branch  of  remark 
probably  that  would  have  been  admissible ;  but  you  cannot  avail  your- 
self of  it  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  same  line  of  observation  in 
legard  to  the  exclusion  of  that  testimony. 

Mr.  Eenkle.  I  was  not  caviling  at  the  decision  of  the  court,  your 
honor.    I  think  it  was  nght. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Will  your  honor  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion  f 

The  Court.  Oh,  well,  this  thing  has  probably  gone  far  enough. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  It  is  an  important  matter. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  an  important  matter.  1  think  it  is  but  fair  that 
we  should  have  a  word  about  it.  In  the  first  place  they  do  charge  in 
this  indictment  that  the  Postmaster- General  was  deceived. 

The  Court.  They  do. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  an  averment  of  the  indictment. 

The  Court,  Yes,  and  probably  deceived  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  not  the  question. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  hope  your  honor  will  not  testify. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  nm  not  going  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  line  of  my 
remarks.  I  say  first  they  do  aver  in  the  indictment  that  the  Postmas- 
ter-General was  deceived  and  that  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  this  con- 
.si'irac^v  was  to  deceive  him.    Is  not  that  so  ? 
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The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  affirmative  of  the  indictment  and  that  is  for 
tbem  to  prove;  undoubtedly  so.  It  is  not  for  us  to  disprove  it.  No- 
body will  dispute  thai.  Now,  if  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  prove  it 
tbere  is  no  man  by  whom  they  can  so  well  prove  it  as  by  the  Postmaster- 
Oeneral  who  was  deceived. 

The  CouET.  He  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  who  would  know  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  a  matter  of  argument  at  any  rate.  That  may 
he  your  honor's  opinion  and  I  may  differ  with  it.  But  if  he  was  de- 
ceived he  is  a  competent  witness  by  whom  to  prove  the  fact  that  he  was 
deceived. 

The  Court.  If  he  has  got  his  eyes  open. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Pardon  me,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  that.  He  was  a 
<;orapetent  witness  for  that  purpose,  and  presumably  he  is  the  man  who 
would  know. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  agree  in  any  single  proposition  that  you  have 
laid  down.  K  he  was  deceived,  the  probability  is  that  the  same  con- 
dition of  circumstances  continues  to  this  day,  because  the  law  presumes 
the  same  state  of  facts  to  continue  until  there  is  some  evidence  that  it 
has  been  changed. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  submit,  if  your  honor  please,  that  that  is  a  subject- 
matter  of  argument  to  the  jury  by  counsel,  and  that  is  one  of  the  very 
things  that  we  have  a  right  to  argue  to  this  jury.  We  have  a  right  in 
the  first  place  to  argue  to  the  jury  that  the  Postmaster-OeneraJ,  of  all 
other  men,  is  the  man  who  would  know  whether  he  was  deceived  or  not, 
and  that  the  Government  might  have  brought  him  and  have  him  testify 
apon  that  subject;  and  we  have  a  right  to  argue  the  matter  to  the  jury 
that  you  have  just  spoken  of.  It  is  for  the  jury  to  decide  that  question 
and  not  for  the  court 

The  Court.  What  question! 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  would  remain  de- 
ceived, and  whether  he  would  discover  that  he  was  deceived.  That  is 
the  question  which  this  jury  has  to  decide,  and  not  the  court. 

The  Court.  In  my  opinion  counsel  have  a  right  to  comment  to  the 

jury  upon  the  failure  of  the  other  side  to  produce  evidence  which  is  shown 

to  ezist  in  the  case, , and  which  it  has  failed  to  produce.    In  this  case 

there  is  no  evidence  at  all  to  show  that  the  Postmaster-General  could 

prove  that  he  ha4l  been  deceived. 

Mr.  H£NKLE.  Did  he  testify  to  it  f 

The  Court.  He  did  not  testify  to  it;  and  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
case  to  show  that  he'could  have  testified  to  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Had  they  not  a  right  to  call  him  and  try  it  ? 

The  Court.  No. 

Mr.  Henkle.  They  had  not ! 

The  Court.  No;  they  might,  possibly,  if  they  had  chosen  to,  call  him 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  is  just  what  I  say. 

The  Court.  But  you  have  no  right  to  comment  upon  their  failure  to 
produce  the  Postmaster-General  for  the  purpose  of  proving  a  fact  which 
you  do  not  kuow  that  he  could  have  proved  or  would  have  proved. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  point  is  that  he  himself  was  deceived.  Suppose 
the  question  was  as  to  whether  I  was  deceived! 

The  Court.  If  there  was  evidence  in  the  case  to  show  that  the  Post- 
master-General knew  that  he  was  deceived  or  had  been  deceived,  and 
they  ]iad  failed  to  call  him,  probably 
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Mr.  Henkxe.  rinterposing.]  Who  can  tell,  your  honor,  but  himself 
whether  he  was  aeceived  or  not  f 

The  Court.  Then  they  would  be  calling  a  witness  on  an  experimeut. 

Mr.  Henkle.  But  they  charge  he  was  deceiv^ed.  That  is  a  part  of 
the  scheme  of  the  iudictment. 

The  Court.  If  he  necessarily  would  know  it,  of  course 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Interposing.]  That  is  a  question  of  fact.  He  ooald 
say  that  he  did  not  know,  if  he  went  on  the  stand. 

The  Court.  I  will  stop  this  discnsMon.  There  shall  be  no  more  said  ou 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Very  well.  I  note  an  exception.  I  want  it  all  to  ^o 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  all  want  an  exception  to  the  ruling  of  the  court. 

The  Court.  I  know  you  do. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  want  the  whole  of  this  discussion  to  go  in  the  record. 

The  Court.  I  know  you  do.  I  have  seldom  witnessed  a  more  flagrant 
attempt  to  get  in  unfairly  remarks  which  have  been  excluded  than  this 
has  exhibited.    They  are  of  no  consequence  anyway. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  is  a  question  for  the  jury,  your  honor,  if  it  is  proper 
to  speak  of  it  to  them.  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  your  honor  does  not 
sit  here  to  decide  the  facts. 

The  Court.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  is  a  question  for  the  jury.  I  except  to  the  remark 
which  your  honor  just  made  as  to  the  matter  being  of  no  consequence. 

The  Court.  We  will  take  our  recess  now. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its 
usual  recess. 


after  recess. 

The  Court.  During  the  recess  I  have  looked  at  the  report  of  what 
transpired  when  Judge  Key  was  on  the  stand.  On  page  2067,  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  this  question  was  put  to  Judge  Key  by  counsel  for  the 
defendants : 

Did  he- 
Referring  to  General  Brady — 

arlvise  with  you  in  regard  to  any  of  the  routes  in  the  indictment  f — A.  I  have  an- 
Rwered  already  that  I  cannot  remember  how  that  is.  It  is  possible  he  may,  but  I 
could  not  say  how  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  route  called  Redding  to  Alturas  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard 
of  that. 

Q.  A  California  route?— A.  I  have  heard  of  that  route. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  having  anything  to  say  to  the  Second  Assistant  about  that 
route  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  specifically  how  that  is.  I  mij^ht  state  generally  that 
I  may  have  had  conversations  with  him  about  some  or  any  ot  them,  but  I  do  not  re- 
nieinber. 

Mr.  Mkrrick.  That  is  what  he  said  before. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  ever  having  any  conversation  with  regard  to  the  route  from 
The  Dalles  to  Baker  City  in  Oregon  ?  I  will  ask  you  if  you  were  out  to  Oregon  ? — A. 
I  was,  once. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  having  any  conversation  on  your  return  with  the  Second  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General  or  any  advice  that  you  gave  him  ? — A.  I  do  not  rememWr 
that  I  did.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  possible  I  may.  In  the  multitudinous  duties  of  the 
otfice  and  immense  number  of  cases  presented,  there  was  nothing  to  fasten  particular 
cases  on  my  mind  generally,  except  hucIi  cases  a**  I  acted  on  myself  or  such  as  were 
bioiigbt  to  me  by  appeal,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
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Q.   Did  you  act  on  the  case  from  Yuma  to  Fort  Worth f— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  acted  on  it» 

That  was  one  of  tbese  cases. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  Tbat  is  not  in  this  indictment. 
Tbe  Court.  That  is  not  in  this  indictment. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object. 

The  Witness.  I  beg  pardon,  I  did  not  mean  to  answer  before  I  was  allowed. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  understand  that,  sir,  and  acquit  you  of  any  desire  so  to  do.  My 
objection  is  that  the  ro  .te  from  Ynma  to  Fort  W  orth  is  not  in  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  propose  to  prove  by  him  tbat  that  was  the  tirst  ronte  expedited^ 
aud  tbat  he  expedited  it  and  Brady  was  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Merrick  objected  and  the  coart  sustained  the  objection.  That  is 
abont  the  substance  of  what  relates  to  or  has  any  bearing  upon  the- 
matter  that  was  before  the  court  prior  to  the  recess.  Witli  that  gen- 
eral impression  upon  my  mind  I  tocluded  the  remarks  that  General 
Ilenkle  proposed  to  make.  I  think  the  exclusion  was  right.  Those  re- 
marks were  based  upon  the  fact  that  General  Key  was  here  and  that 
tbe  prosecution  had  failed  to  call  him  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  he 
had  been  imposed  upon.  Well,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  if  there  be^ 
evidence  to  prove  the  fact  within  the  reach  or  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
parties  and  he  fails  to  produce  the  evidence  to  prove  the  fact  it  is  a  sub- 
ject certainly  of  commentary  by  the  other  side. 

In  this  instance  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  to  show  that  the  prosecu- 
tion knew  that  Judge  Key  could  prove  the  fact  that  he  was  imposed  on». 
On  the  contrary,  Judge  Key's  own  evidence  in  the  case  shows  that  he 
was  not  aware  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon  at  all.    So  that  there  is 
BO  evidence  to  show  that  the  prosecution  have  omitted  the  introduction 
of  any  evidence  on  that  subject.    It  is  not  a  question  open  for  comment 
to  the  jury,  and  on  that  ground  I  think  comment  would  be  out  of  place*. 
I  cannot  hide  from  myself  either  the  fact  that  this  matter  was  opened 
in  a  different  direction.    The  counsel  addressing  the  jury  was  comment- 
ing in  the  first  place  upon  the  fact  that  the  court  had  excluded  the  evi- 
dence of  Judge  Key,  and  was  engaged  in  drawing  inferences  from  tbe 
decision  of  the  court.    Those  remarks  were  allowed  to  run  along  for 
some  time  until  it  appeared  to  me  it  was  going  too  far.    The  court  could 
not  allow  counsel  to  go  to  the  jury  over  its  own  head  in  regard  to  a 
c]ue8tion  of  evidence  which  it  had  decided.    It  was,  of  course,  undoubt- 
edly the  right  of  the  court  to  arrest  comments  of  that  sort.    Then  the 
learned  counsel  changed  his  ground,  and  proposed  to  go  to  the  jury  with 
remarks  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  prosecution  had  failed  to  call 
the  witness,  Judge  Key,  to  prove  that  he  had  been  imposed  on.    As 
I  remarked  before,  it  does  not  appear  that  Judge  Key  could  prove 
that  fact,  and  the  very  reverse  is  manifest  Irom  Judge  Key's  exam- 
ination.   If  l^e  was  imposed  upon  he  never  knew  it.    He  said  on  the 
stand  that  he  did  not  know  it  aud  did  not  remember  what  was  said 
or  what  was  done  in  regard  to  any  one  of  these  routes.    It  is  plaiu^ 
therefore,  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  comments  of  coun- 
sel, and  although  the  court  might  be  disposed  to  allow  latitude  to  coun- 
sel in  their  address  to  the  jury,  yet  under  the  circumstances  of  this  par- 
ticular occurrence  it  seemed  plain  that  the  second  ground  taken  by 
counsel  was  only  another  meaus  of  getting  before  the  jury  the  same 
comments  and  the  same  remarks  that  had  been  arrested  in  a  direct  way^ 
and  the  court  felt  called  upon  in  justice  to  itself  to  stop  this  attempt  by 
indirection  to  reach  a  point  which  was  plainly  improper  directly.    At 
the  risk  therefore  of  ap|>earing  a  little  discourteous  probably  to  counsel^ 
the  coart  felt  called  upon  to  assume  the  ground,  and  feels  called  upon 
DOW  to  maintain  the  ground  that  these  remarks  were  out  of  place  at. 
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the  time.  Disclaiming  therefore  any  intention  of  depriving-  coans^. 
of  the  freest  liberty  to  comment  on  the  evidence  in  the  case  or  ou  th' 
want  of  evidence  on  the  other  side  in  this  case,  the  court  simpler  rale>| 
that  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  its  own  authority  and  defending  its 
own  position  already  taken  it  cannot  allow  further  comment  on  thi^ 
subject. 

Mr.  Wilson..  If  your  honor  please,  while  putting  in  a  like  diselAiner. 
«o  f ar  as  my  relations  to  the  court  are  concerned,  and  so  far  as  tlie  rela- 
tions of  the  defendants  are  concerned,  I  desire  to  take  an  exception  to 
the  ruling  which  the  court  has  just  made,  for  each  party,  and  to  bave 
that  exception  go  on  the  record. 

The  Court.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  especially  to  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  court 
passed  upon  the  question  of  what  the  evidence  of  Judge  Key  proves,  or 
does  not  prove,  or  tends  to  prove,  or  does  not  tend  to  prove. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  desire  to  reserve  an  exception,  also. 

Mr.  Merbigk.  Although  I  did  not  hear  it,  I  presume  as  part  of*  the 
xecord  of  the  exception  the  remarks  m^e  by  the  learned  gentlemen 
•will  appear. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Certainly ;  that  is  all  there. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  they  are  as  much  out  of  place  as  some  that  I  have 
read  theie  can  be  no  difficulty  from  the  exception. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Now,  if  the  court  please,  I  only  want  to  say  that  if 
j'our  honor  understood  me,  as  undoubtedly  you  did,  to  be  commeutiiig' 
upon  the  ruling  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  the  testimony  of  Judge  ^ey 
adversely  to  the  ruling  of  the  court,  I  beg  to  say  that  your  honor  totally 
misapprehended,  I  think,  the  language  that  I  used,  and  I  am  certain 
the  purpose  that  I  had.    I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  use,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  did  use,  any  word  of  criticism  upon  the  ruling  of  the  court 
whatever.    On  the  contrary,  I  did  say,  according  to  my  recollection, 
and  it  was  certainly  my  opinion,  that  the  ruling  of  the  court  as  to  the 
Amission  of  the  testimony  of  Judge  Key  was  right.   Hence  I  could  not 
have  intended  any  adverse  criticism  or  comment  upon  it.    But  I  sap- 
posed  that  I  had  a  right  to  remark  upon  the  absence  of  proof,  and  I 
43upposed  it  was  within  the  power  of  Government  to  have  produced  it. 

The  Court.  Yes,  that  was  the  second  position  you  occupied. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  certainly  did  not  comment  adversely  to  your  honoris 
ruling,  for  my  opinion  is  that  it  was  right.    I  do  not  believe  myself, 
placing  it  upon  the  ground  that  your  honor  did,  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  this  matter  is  involved.    It  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Brady  was  corrupt  or  not.    I  certainly  could  not,  as 
A  lawyer,  believe  that  your  honor's  exclusion  of  the  testimony  as  to  the 
policy  was  wrong.    I  beg  your  honor  to  understand  that  I  did  not  mean 
it,  a!id  I  think  your  honor  has  known  me  too  long  at  this  bar  to  attrib- 
ute to  me  a  disposition  to  animadvert  to  the  jury  upon  the  correctness 
of  the  ruling  of  the  court.    I  have  never  yet  been  so  refractory  as  that 
Whatever  my  opinion  might  be  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  ruling  of  the 
court,  and  however  much  I  might  diifer  from  your  honor  or  any  other 
Justice,  after  the  opinion  is  pronounced  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  case 
for  me  as  well  as  for  the  jury.    I  certainly  would  not  so  want  in  self-re- 
spect as  to  comment  adversely  upon  a  decision  of  the  court. 

The  Court.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the  court  hears  you  say 
what  you  have  said. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  am  sorry,  your  honor,  that  I  have  been  misappre- 
lieiided  by  the  court. 
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The  Court.  I  do  not  acknowledge  that  I  have  misappreheDded  you^ 
>ut  still  I  receive  with  pleasure  yoar  disclaimer  of  any  sach  purpose. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  certainly  had  no  such  purpose.  [Turning  to  the  jury.) 
^^ow,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  we  have  consumed  a  good  deal  of  time 
LlAat  I  hope  will  not  be  charged  to  me  in  my  argument.  I  want  to  finish 
til  is  evening. 

The  CouBT.  You  have  an  unlimited  credit  of  time. 
Mr.  Henkle.  Thank  you. 

Part  of  the  scheme  of  this  indictment,  gentlemen  (I  suppose  I  am  at 
ixl3erty  to  say  this,  your  honor),  was  that  the  papers  that  were  filed  ii> 
tlie  department,  the  petitions  and  the  affidavits  and  the  recommenda- 
tions, were  manipulated  by  Turner  so  as  to  speak  untruly;  that  false 
st<atements  were  indorsed  upon  the  jackets  and  false  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  papers,  by  reason  of  which  the  Postmaster-Oeneral  was- 
to  be  imposed  upon  and  was  to  be  procured  by  this  fraud  and  imposi- 
tion upon  him  to  make  the  orders  which  he  was  to  make  in  form.    Now,. 
I^entlemen,  it  seems  the  Government  has  conceded  that  Mr.  Turner  did 
not  do  these  things. 
Mr.  Merrick.  No. 

Mr.  Hisi^KLE.  At  all  events  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
Justify  the  jury  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  that  he  did  do  these  things^ 
Mr.  Mekrk^k.  I  said  to  the  jury,  may  it  please  your  honor,  that  in 
my  opinion  there  was  a  doubt  about  Turner's  having  been  introduced 
into  the  secrets  of  this  conspiracy,  so  as  to  become  a  member  of  the 
conspiracy,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  proof  showed  he  had  received 
money  for  official  delinquency. 

Mr.  Henkub.  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  testimony  in  the  case  that 
attributes  to  Mr.  Turner  one  dollar  or  one  fiarthing  of  dishonest  money^ 
At  all  events  the  Government  has  felt  called  upon  in  anticipation  of 
the  »bsohite  certainty  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  must  be  in  favor  of 
Turner  to  have  the  appearance  of  discharging  him  by  its  grace. 
Mr.  Merrick.  Do  you  represent  Turner  f 
Mr.  Henkle.  No,  sir ;  I  represent  the  other  defendants. 
Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  well  you  do  not. 

Mr.  Henkle.  But  I  am  involved  in  the  same  boat  with  Turner. 
Mr.  Merrick.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Henkle.  And  so  are  you.  I  submitted  to  you,  gentlemen,  a 
day  or  two  ago,  in  my  argument,  that  the  Government  having  dropped 
out  Turner,  or  having  informed  you  that  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient^ 
if  that  is  iiioi>e  satisfactory  to  my  learned  friends,  to  justify  them  in  de- 
manding a  verdict  at  your  hands,  and  hence  inviting  yon  to  render  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  Turner,  that  the  scheme  of  this  indictment  has  col- 
lapsed and  the  defendants  are  all  entitled  to  a  verdict  at  your  hands 
whether  you  find  any  evidence  against  them  or  not.  Another  part  of 
this  scheme  was  that  false  petitions  were  to  be  furnished  and  that  they 
were  to  be  acted  upon.  Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  not  a  scintUla  of  evi- 
dence that  Brady  ever  acted  upon  a  false  petition  or  a  forged  petition^ 
There  has  been  some  attempt,  to  show  that  there  were  false  petitions* 
Whether  it  was  successful  or  not  I  leave  it  for  you  to  judge,  and.  do  not 
propose  to  consume  valuable  time  in  commenting  upon  it.  But  it  is  ab- 
solutely certain  that  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  show  that  Brady 
ever  acted  upon  any  false  petition  or  that  he  ever  knew  that  there  was 
a  false  petition  on  file  in  his  office.  If  there  be  a  word  or  a  line  or  a  letter 
of  such  testimony  I  invite  counsel  to  call  my  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Kearney  to  Kent.    Thirteen  hours.    That  is  a  case^ 
sir. 
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Mr.  Henkle.  There  is  not  a  word  of  testimony  in  this  case  tending' 
to  show  that  Brady  knew  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  was  in  his  office. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Merrick,  please  do  not  interrupt. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Then  I  had  better  go.    I  cannot  stand  this. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  our  friend  Mr.  Mer 
rick  stay ;  but  let  him  sit  here  like  the  rest  of  us  and  listen  to  the  align- 
ment.   He  has  had  his  say  for  three  days. 

Mr.  Merrick.  When  the  counsel  calls  upon  me  to  i)oint  out  a  peti 
tion  I  must  point  it  out.  Kearney  to  Kent  was  the  petition  upon  wliiih 
he  acted,  and  "thirteen  hours"  was  shown  to  be  a  forgery  in  the  petir 
tion. 

The  Court.  I  did  not  understand  the  counsel  to  call  your  attention 
to  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  thought  he  did. 

The  Court.  No. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Then  I  beg  pardon  of  him  and  you. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  do  not  feel  wronged  at  all. 

The  Court.  If  he  did  call  upon  you  it  must  be  regarded  as  being 
in  a  Pickw^ickian  sense. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  do  not  feel  wronged  at  all.  They  may  attack  me  from 
any  quarter.    I  do  not  care  how  or  where. 

Suppose,  gentlemen,  that  Brady  did  know  the  petitions  were  false 
and  forged ;  what  has  that  to  do  with  this  case  or  your  finding  in  the 
-case  unless  you  show  that  by  means  of  these  false  and  forged  petitions 
he  or  Turner  imposed  upon  the  Postmaster-General  with  them  f     And 
have  you  any  evidence  of  that!     As  I  said  before,  that  feature  or 
element  or  factor,  as  his  honor  has  called  it,  going  to  prove  the  case, 
or  to  make  up  the  case,  has  been  dropped  out  of  it  by  dropping  out  Tur- 
ner.   Now,  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  law  did  not  require  a  petition  at 
all  to  justify  the  action  of  the  Postmaster-General.    It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  petition  shall  be  filed  in  the  department  at  all.    It  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  file  petitions  and  to  present  petitions  to  any  i>ower 
that  has  the  control  of  action  that  is  of  importance  to  the  peoj^le. 
It  was  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  the  Postmaster-General  to 
expedite  and  increase  service  upon  any  given  route  that  they  chose, 
and  they  were  entitled  to  a  respectful  consideration  by  the  power  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.    It  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition 
Oongress,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  give  to  them  a  respectful 
eonsideration.    But,  gentlemen,  is  the  petition  necessary  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  act  of  Congress  f    Did  you  ever  hear  that  an  act  of  Con- 
gress was  invalid  because  the  people  did  not  petition  for  it,  or  be- 
cause false  petitions  were  filed  and  presented  to  Congress  in  favor 
of  it  ?    Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  that  f    What  has  the 
petition  to  do  with  the  validity  of  the  action  of  Congress  or  the  va- 
lidity of  the  law  after  it  is  passed  i    Nothing  whatever.    Yet  it  has 
just  as  much  to  do  with  it  in  the  case  of  Congress  in  the  enactment  of 
a  statute  as  it  has  in  the  matter  with  which  we  are  dealing  to-day.    1 
grant  you,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  if  you  can  show  the  scheme  of 
this  indictment,  that  these  false  petitions  were  used  or  so  manipulated 
as  to  deceive  the  Postmaster-General  then  they  would  be  germane  and 
legitimate  in  this  case.    But  the  pretense  of  attempt  of  doing  so  has 
utterly  failed  and  dropped  out  of  the  case  and  it  no  longer  remains;  so 
that  it  is  totally  immaterial,  though  the  department  had  been  flooded 
with  false  petitions,  unless  they  can  show  that  Brady  made  them  the  oc 
casion  and  the  pretext  of  the  action,  or  unless  the  Postmsister-Geueral 
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\^as  deceived  by  them.    Now  I  call  your  attention  to  the  law  which  I 
read  to  you  awhile  ago : 

The  Postiu aster-General  shall  provide  for  carrying  the  mail  on  all  post-routes  estab- 
lisbed  by  law  as  often  as  he — 

May  think  proper.  It  is  not  whether  the  people  think  proper.  It  is 
not  whether  the  people  petition  him  at  all.  It  is  not  whether  anybody 
thinks  proper  or  anybody  asks  for  it.  It  is  as  often  as  he  may  think 
proper. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Read  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  rest  of  it,  brother  Merrick,  is — 

as  often  as  he,  having  due  regard  to  productiveness  and  other  circumstances,  may 
thiuk  proper. 

I  did  not  need  to  read  that  in  that  connection.  I  read  it  awhile  ago 
when  you  were  not  in,  but  did  not  think  it  pertinent  to  the  question 
with  which  I  am  now  dealing.  So  that,  gentlemen,  I  say  this  whole 
question  about  these  false  petitions  is  entirely  immaterial,  and  yet  we 
Lave  spent  much  valuable  time  over  it  in  the  x)rogress  of  the  case.  It 
amounts  to  nothing  whatever.  The  question  is,  and  it  comes  back  and 
recurs  and  recurs,  whether  Brady  made  these  orders  falsely  and  cor- 
ruptly, being  moved  to  it  by  my  client,  and  that  is  all  the  question  there 
iti.  He  had  a  right  to  make  the  orders.  It  was  his  duty  in  prox>er 
cases  to  make  the  orders.  The  law  devolved  it  upon  him  and  no  man 
has  a  right  to  gainsay  it  or  to  question  it.  The  authority  of  the  Post- 
master-General is  absolute  and  supreme  without  reference  to  petitions. 
The  only  question  I  wish  to  consider  is  whether  there  is  any  evidence 
that  he  made  these  orders  corru[.tly. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  I  was  remarking  awhile  ago  that  this  was  a  matter 
for  Congress,  belonging  to  the  political  branch  of  the  Government  solely, 
and  not  to  the  judicial  or  any  other  branch  of  it.  I  want  now  to  call 
jour  attention  to  section  44  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Kegulations : 

The  Postmaster-General  shall  make  the  following  annual  reports  to  Congress : 

I  pass  along  down  to  the  third : 

3rd.  A  report  of  all  allowances  made  to  contractors  within  the  preceding  year  ahove 
the  sums  originally  stipulated  in  their  respective  contracts,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
•same,  and  of  all  orders  made  whereby  additional  expense  is  incurred  on  any  route 
beyond  the  original  contract  price,  giving  in  each  case  the»  rout«,  name  6f  the  con- 
tractor, the  original  service  provided  for  by  the  contract,  the  original  price,  the  addi- 
tional service  required,  and  the  additional  allowance  therefor. 

«  «  •  «  «  «  # 

6th.  A  report  of  the  fines  imposed  on  and  deductions  from  the  pay  of  contractors 
made  during  the  preceding  vear,  stating  the  name  of  the  contractor,  the  nature  of  the 
delinquency,  the  route  on  which  it  occurred,  when  the  fine  was  imposed ;  and  whetlier 
the  fine  or  deduction  has  been  remitted  and  for  what  reason. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  submit  to  you,  in  connection  with  the  re- 
mark that  I  made  before,  that  this  belongs  to  the  political  branch  of  the 
Government.  This  regulation  requires  that  the  Postmaster-General 
shall  annually  make  report  to  Congress  of  all  expeditions  of  service  and 
all  increase  of  trips,  the  amounts  allowed,  and  the  reasons  for  these  or- 
ders. I  have  a  right  to  assume,  your  honor,  that  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral  has  done  his  duty  and  that  ne  ha-s  made  these  reports ;  so  that  every 
one  of  these  contracts  and  orders  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  has 
long  since  been  passed  upon  and  approved  by  Congress.  I  have  a  right 
to  make  that  inference,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Take  the  act  of  April  7, 1880,  and  you  will  find  it  all 
there. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Then  this  is  a  matter  that  belongs  to  Congress.    You 
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were  asked  to  make  inferences;  you  were  asked  to  deduce  from  the  fact 
that  these  orders  were  made  the  criminality  of  my  client  and  G^'neral 
Brady — Brady  for  making  them  and  my  client  for  buying  him  to  mak<^ 
them.  Yet  these  orders  have  all  passe4l  the  scrutiny  of  Congress,  the 
only  power  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  has  a  right  to  review  them,  and 
have  been  approved  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Mbrbick.  May  it  ])lea8e  your  honor,  I  submit  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  approval  by  Congress  of  these  orders  further  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  April  7,  1880,  in  which  Congress,  by  implication,  if 
not  expressly,  disapproved  them. 

The  Court.  Every  act  of  Congress  has  to  be  construed. 

Mr.  Hbnkxe.  Brother  Merrick,  you  have  given  your  very  lucid  con- 
struction of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  jury  have  the  benefit  of  it,, 
and  now  I  will  give  my  own. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Take  the  act  of  April  7, 1880. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  cannot  go  over  your  whole  argument  to  see  what  the 
time  is. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Merrick.]  He  says  the  reports  were  made  and 
that  they  were  approved.  That  is  his  construction  qf  that  aist  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Merrick.  All  right.    I  take  it  back  and  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Henkle.  So,  gentlemen,  with  regard  to  the  fines  and  deductions. 
They  have  passed  the  same  scrutiny  and  have  doubtless  been  approved 
by  the  same  authority.  Now,  I  want  to  know  who  has  a  right  to  complain 
if  Congress  does  not  complain  ?  What  right  have  you  or  I  to  make  the 
deduction  of  criminality  irom  these  acts  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  approved  ?  I  grant  yon  that  if  you  prove  it  by  evi- 
dence that  is  another  thing.  I  am  talking  now  about  deductions,  in- 
ferences, and  presumption.  You  have  had  these  orders  day  after  day^ 
week  after  week,  and  month  after  month.  You  were  invited  to  deduce 
from  them  because  they  might  seem  to  you  to  be  extravagant,  that 
therefore  they  were  criminal.  I  say,  in  the  absence  of  the  proof,  that 
you  have  no  right  to  make  the  deduction;  that  the  only  power  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  that  has  a  right  to  pass  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  were  extravagant  or  imprudent  or  improper  has  already 
passed  upon  them,  and  has  set  its  seal  of  approval  upon  them.  When 
Congress  approves  who  is  there  to  disapprove  ? 

1  had  intended  to  make  some  remarks  u])on  the  subject  of  productive- 
ness. You  will  remember  when  my  learned  friend  was  upon  the  stand 
making  his  able  and  efoquent  speech  with  so  little  ground  for  it«  and 
when  he  was  remarking  upon  this  feature  of  the  law  in  regard  to  pro- 
ductiveness, I  asked  him  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what 
rule  of  proportion  he  thought  the  law  required ;  and  my  friend,  instead 
of  answering  me,  treated  me  to  a  philippic  upon  the  corruption  of  Dorsey, 
and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  he  ought  to  go  to  the  penitentiary. 
Now,  If  it  be  so,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  any  rule  by  which  the  productive- 
ness is  to  be  regarded,  save  the  opinion  of  the  Postmaster-General,  I 
fail  to  find  it  in  the  law  and  I  fail  to  find  it  in  the  history  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   The  law  does  say  that : 

The  Postmaster-General  shall  provide  for  carrying  the  mail  on  hU  post-routes  estab- 
lished by  law  as  often  as  he,  having  due  regard  to  productiveness  and  other  circum- 
stances, may  think  proper. 

What  Congress  meant  by  that  and  what  rule  it  intended  to  establish 
I  do  not  know,  and  I  wanted  the  benefit  of  the  elucidation  of  my  friend 
before  I  maile  my  argument;  but  I  could  not  evoke  it.  Now  I  say  that 
Congress  did  nut  mean  that  the  route  should  pay  Its  own  e.\i>enses  is 
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perfectly  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  never  has  been  so  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country ;  all  the  way  down  from  the  beginning  the  mail 
service,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  has  not  paid  for  itself.    Have  you  not 
learned  from  the  testimony  in  this  case  that  Congiess  has  made  an- 
unally  for   years    back  appropriations  of  about   $5,000,000  for  its 
star  service,  and  nearly  every  year  they  have  supplemented  it  by  a  de- 
ficiency bill  to  reach  and  pay  for  the  service  employed?    How  much  of 
that  sam  has  been  received  from  the  service  itself?    My  learned  friends 
have  introduced  column  after  column  here  with  great  gusto,  of  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  routes,  this  little  town  and  that  little  town,  where 
the  post-ofBce  did  not  pay  enough  to  keep  the  postmaster  in  cigars. 
Mail  routes,  where  it  cost  large  sums  of  money  to  run  them  were  re- 
ferred to,  where  the  service  did  not  pay  enough  to  have  bought  wagon 
and  horses  to  put  on  the  routes,  scarcely.    Yet  all  this  time  Congress 
is  making  these  routes.    You  will  remember,  gentlemen,  that  Congress 
itself  makes  the  post-routes.    The  Postmaster-General  does  not  do  it 
Brady  did  not  do  it.    Congress  does  it  at   the  rate  of  hundreds 
a  year.    They  make  the  appropriation  of  millions  of  dollars  for  run- 
ning these  very  routes,  when  they  know  that  they  do  not  pay  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  cost  of  the  ser\ice.    I  want  to  know  if  that  is  not  the 
legislative  construction,  the  construction  of  the  only  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  has  a  right  to  pass  upon  it?    Is  not  that  the  legislative 
construction  as  to  what  is  meant  by  having  due  reganl  to  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  service?    The  other  circumstances  qualify  it.    They 
have  a  right  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  opening  up 
and  the  developing  and  extending  of  civilization,  the  adding  to  and 
the  increasing  of  the  national  wealth.*    It  is  not  everything  that  paya 
directly  in  money.    The  Army  does  not  pay ;  other  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice do  not  pay.    Even  the  judges  do  not  pay.    The  money  that  is  paid 
for  the  judiciary  is  not  received  back.    So  it  is  with  a  large  part  of  the 
Government  service.    It  does  not  pay  directly  back  in  money,  and  yet 
it  carries  on  the  functions  of  this  great  Government.    In  the  case  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  the  mail  coach  is  the  precursor  of  civilization. 
The  pioneer  follows  the  mail  coach,  and  he  goes  to  make  his  home 
where  it  goes,  and  will  not  go  beyond  it.    It  opens  up  and  develops  the 
country.    It  brings  the  public  lands  into  market.    It  adds  to  the 
national  wealth.    To  this  instrumentality  as  much  as  to  any  other  is  to 
be  attributed  the  marvelous  development  and  growth  of  this  Republic 
of  which  we  are  all  so  proud.    Do  not  tell  me  that  the  miserable  doc- 
trine that  the  postal  service  must  pay  for  itself  directly  in  money  is  the 
law,    I  say  It  is  not.    It  is  not  the  history*  of  the  country.    It  is  not 
good  sense.    It  is  not  good  policy.    But  my  brother  Wilson  discussed 
that  subject  so  ably  and  so  recently  that  I  will  not  waste  any  further 
time  ui)on  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  I  was  saying  a  moment  ago,  you  have  been  in- 
vited to  presume  the  guilt  of  these  parties  from  these  large  orders,  and 
I  confess  to  you  that  it  does  look  strange.  Before  I  came  into  this  case, 
or  had  any  knowledge  of  the  facts,  before  I  became  acquainted  with  this 
system,  as  I  have  during  the  progress  of  this  case,  when  I  saw  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  facts  as  they  have  been  developed  in  the  testi- 
mony, it  all  looked  to  me  marvelously  strange,  and  I  confess,  brother 
Merrick,  I  was  ver>'  much  inclined  to  think  these  parties  were  guilty  of 
some  wrong ;  and  that  is  just  what  is  the  matter  with  the  ^^ewspapers 
and  what  is  the  matter  with  the  people  of  the  country.  They  do  not 
understand  this  service.    They  take  a  route,  starting  with  two  or  three 
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thousand  dollars,  aud  run  it  up  $70,000,  aud  it  looks  as  though  it  needed 
explanation. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  You  have  changed  your  opinion  since  you  got  into  the 
case? 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  have. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Since  you  got  a  retainer. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  have.  Now,  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  that  is  just  what 
is  the  matter  with  the  newspai)ers.  The  newspapers  do  not  mean  to  do 
anything  that  is  wrong.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  well-conducteil 
newspapers  would  howl  and  hunt  down  my  clients  unless  they  tbougbt 
they  were  guiltj-.  My  brother  said  the  other  day  that  they  represented 
public  sentiment.  Probably  they  do.  Public  opinion  may  be  reflected 
in  the  newspapers.  It  may  be  that  the  public  think  that  these  things 
are  so  extraordinary  that  they  must  be  connected  with  guilt. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  you  to  know  that  these  horses  and  thes«? 
equipments  to  run  one  of  these  routes  must  cost  something.  The  cone 
has  been  discussed  to  you  by  my  learned  brothers  as  though  these  large 
sums  were  all  clear  gain ;  that  when  a  route  was  run  from  $2,350,  as  the 
one  that  I  propose  to  call  your  attention  to  now,  for  one  trip  up  to  $70,000 
for  six  trips,  that  it  looked  as  though  there  was  something  marvelously 
strange  about  ity  and  my  friends,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  have  argued  the 
case  to  yon  as  though  thedifterence  between  the  $2,350  and  the  $70,000 
was  all  clear  profit — velvet. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No,  only  the  difference  between  the  subcontractor's 
pay  and  the  contractors. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  will  come  to  that  presently.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  will 
take  for  instance  the  case  of  Bismarck  and  Tongue  River.  That  route 
has  been  singled  out  for  particular  and  severe  animadversion,  and  as 
perhaps  the  most  iniquitous  ot  them  all.  The  original  contract  price 
was  $2,350,  and  it  was  expedited  and  increased  up  to  $70,000.  Now, 
that  looks  strange,  and  some  of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  over  here  who 
have  not  been  attending  this  trial  I  have  no  doubt  would  think  it  needed 
explanation. 

Mr.  Merrick.  They  are  not  the  jury. 

Mr.  ^ENKLE•  They  are  part  of  your  jury  for  your  jury  was  the 
•country. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  the  jury  that  is  trying  this  one.  This  jury  is 
tr^'ing  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Now,  the  testimony  of  the  Government's  witness, 
£etcham,  showed  that  there  were  bought  and  put  upon  this  route  two 
hundred  and  one  horses,  did  it  not !  Did  not  the  Government  show 
that!  Did  not  Mr.  Eetcham  testify  that  he  kept  all  the  time  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  effective  horses  in  use,  and  he  kept  his  other  horses 
for  a  different  service  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  his  business  f  Did  not 
the  testimony  show  that  ranches  were  built  all  along  that  route  firom 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  apart!  Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  suppose  that 
you  have  an  idea  that  horses  out  in  that  country  could  be  got  for  noth- 
ing unless  they  stole  them.  I  do  not  know  brother  Merrick  but  you  think 
our  clients  stole  their  horses  1 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Well^your  witness  testified  that  they  were  mostly  pur- 
chased at  Saint  Louis  and  down  at  K  ansas  City,  and  they  had  to  be 
transported  fifteen  hundred  miles. 

Mr.  Ker.  Independence  was  where  the  horses  came  from. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Independence;  yes,  sir.  They  had  to  be  transported 
to  the  scene  where  they  were  to  be  used,  about  fifteen  hundred  miles. 
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Now,  I  want  to  suppose — I  am  hot  giving  you  this  as  evidence,  for  it  is 
not  evidence,  and  I  would  not  have  a  right  to  give  it  as  evidence,  but  I 
have  a  right,  your  honor,  have  I  not,  to  figure  a  little  myself  f 
The  Court.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Now,  then,  I  will  su])pose  two  hundred  and  one 
animals  cost  dloO  each,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  a 
]>retty  low  supposition,  to  buy  tbem  out  at  Independence,  or  Kan- 
sas City,  or  Saint  Louis,  and  carry  them  fifteen  hundred  miles. 
Two  hundred  and  one  animals,  at  $150  apiece,  would  cost 
$30,150.  Suppose  we  estimate  the  buckboards,  &c.,  at  $5,625.  Now, 
suppose  we  estimate  these  ranches  that  you  have  heard  about,  and  the 
furniture,  and  the  wells,  and  the  bridges,  and  the  ferries,  and  building 
the  road — ^for  you  remember,  gentlemen,  that  there  was  not  a  human 
habitation  on  all  this  three  hundred  miles.  It  was  virgin  prairie,  and 
they  had  to  build  their  road  over  these  bad  lands,  these  burning  lands 
that  troubled  us  all  so,  and  about  which  his  honor  wanted  to  know. 
They  had  to  build  their  road,  as  I  say,  and  their  bridges.  They  had  to 
construct  their  ferries,  to  build  their  wells,  and  ranches,  and  their  houses 
for  the  men,  and  all  that,  and  I  suppose  I  would  have  a  right  to  infer 
that  they  cost  something  out  in  that  country,  Now,  suppose  we  esti- 
mate $15,000  for  that  and  you  have  a  total  of  $50,775 — velvet,  velvet, 
brother  Merrick. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  I  do  not  know  what  that  means. 
Mr.  Henkle.  I  am  glad  you  do  not.    ^our  want  of  knowledge  in- 
dicates a  simplicity  that  I  am  glad  to  find.     I  know  what  it  means. 

Now,  then,  the  testimony  shows  that  about  two  yeara  afterwards  the 
railroad  came  along.  That  the  testimony  shows.  I  am  not  going  out 
of  the  record  if  1  can  help  it  In  about  two  years  the  railroad  came 
along  and  took  up  this  service,  and  then  they  had  to  sell  their  old  horses 
and  their  buckboards,  and  how  much  do  you  suppose  they  could  have 
got  for  them  at  auction  out  there  in  that  new  country  t  You  see  there 
was  not  any  other  contractor  coming  along  to  want  to  buy  them.  They 
did  not  run  the  railroad  by  these  old  worn-out  horses;  so  that  there  waa 
no  purchaser  for  them.  Let  us  suppose  the  whole  caboodle  sold  at 
auction  for  $7,250.  Then,  gentlemen,  you  would  have  a  loss  of  $43,425 
on  your  plant.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  equipment.  That  is  the  loss, 
sui)i>osing  my  figures  to  be  right. 

Now,  then,  let  us  take  the  expense  of  running.  Supposing  the  keep 
of  the  animals — horses  eat  out  in  that  country  I  suppose  as  they  do  in 
this;  sup|)ose  you  estimate  rations  at  twelve  pounds  of  grain  a  day  and 
that  is  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  per  year,  and 
suppose  you  estimate  that  it  cost  five  cents  a  pound,  that  is  $219  per  ani- 
mal per  year,  and  take  the  effective  animals — I  am  not  taking  the  two 
hundred  and  ten  that  were  not  in  actual  daily  use — but  take  the  one 
huDdred  and  thirty-five  animals  that  were  in  actual  daily  use,  and  you 
have  the  sum  of  $29,565  for  feeding  your  horses.  Now,  you  take  six- 
teen drivers — lam  taking  the  testimony  in  the  case — and  you  pay  them 
$40  a  month,  and  their  board  costs  you  $20,  which  makes  $60,  each  of 
wiiich  costs  you  $720  a  year,  which  makes  an  aggregate  of  $11,520.  Take 
sixteen  ranchmen — and  that  is  the  testimony — at  $50  a  month  and  you 
have  $6(H)  apiece,  or  an  aggregate  of  $!»,600  a  year  for  ranchmen.  Take 
fifteen  men  with  forage — and  that  is  the  testimony — at  $6(»  a  month  and 
you  have  $720,  which  is  an  aggregate  of  $10,800  a  year  for  forageraen. 
Take  twelve  men  cutting  hay,  at  $60  a  month,  for  three  months,  which  is 
*1S0  each,  making  a  total  oV  $2,160. 
Mr.  Merrick.  Cutting  hay  all  the  year  around  f 
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Mr.  Henkle.  No,  sir ;  three  mouths  in  the  year.  Take  two  black- 
(iiiiiths — and  the  testimony  showed  that  they  had  to  havethem — at  $100 
a  month,  which  is  $1,2(K)  apiece,  and  that  is  $2,400.  Two  wheelrights,  at 
$100  a  month,  which  is  $1,200  apiece,  making  $2,400.  Kow,  two  agents, 
at  $100  each,  $1,200  each,  making  $2,400 ;  one  superintendent,  at  $125, 
making  $1,500 ;  eight  extra  drivers  in  the  winter,  $00  a  month  for  four 
months,  $240  each,  making$l,920.  Now,  allow  $3,000  for  extras,  things 
that  you  have  not  included,  and  you  have  a  total  of  $80,805.  Eighty 
thousand  eight  hundred  ana  sixty-flve  dollars,  going  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  who  will  take  it !  You  have  got  it  exi)edited  for  $70,000,  and 
yet  you  denounced  my  client,  Mr.  Vaile,  when  he  was  upon  the  stand, 
]ea\ing  the  jur>'  to  believe  .that  he  was  swearing  falsely  when  he  said 
that  this  was  run  at  a  loss.  There  are  the  figures,  gainsay  them  who 
will.  You  figure  it,  brother  Merrick,  and  show  that  it  can  be  done  for 
less.  I  will  leave  it  uix)n  your  own  testimony.  Now  let  the  newspa- 
l>ers  and  the  public  understand  these  facts:  That  a  route  that  was 
commenced  at  $2,850  and  run  up  to  $70,000,  and  that  when  it  had 
reached  $70,000  the  contractor  was  running  it  at  a  loss  of  $10,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  Mebrick.  With  the  right  of  throwing  up  his  contract  under  the 
specific  terms  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  we  will  see  about.  Now,  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  this  fact,  gentlemen :  In  addition  to  all  this  the  contractors 
were  fined  $46,299.89  on  that  route  of  which  was  remitted  $13,303,  leav- 
ing standing  unremitted  unto  the  present  day  $32,996.15.  The  entire 
pay  for  the  whole  time — and  I  refer  you  to  the  table  in  the  book — that 
they  had  it  was  $157,487.33.  Now  you  deduct  from  that  fines  unre- 
mitted $32,996.15  and  yon  have  a  total  balance  of  $124,491.68.  Assum- 
ing that  the  original  plant  cost  $50,000  you  have  $74,491.68. .  Now,  sup- 
posing you  realize  from  your  plant,  which  they  did  not,  and  you  have  an 
Aggrogate  balance  all  told  of  the  receipts  on  that  great  route,  which  has 
been  such  a  terrible  bugbear  to  you  and  to  the  public  and  to  the  news- 
papers, of  $84,491.68.  Of  course  the  ranches  and  ferries  and  bridges 
and  all  save  the  worn-out  horses  and  coaches  were  worthless  to  them. 
The  total  balance  received  from  the  aggregate  service  would  scarcely 
pay  the  running  expenses  for  a  single  year.  And  yet  we  are  heralded 
all  over  the  land  as  robbers  and  thieves  plundering  the  public  Treas- 
ury because  we  are  carrying  their  mails  for  nothing  and  finding  our- 
selves. If  it  had  not  been,  gentlemen,  for  the  passengers  they  carried 
these  men  would  have  been  ruined  u^ion  this  route  alone.  Now,  I 
do  not  say,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  so  with  regard  to  all  these  routes.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  some  of  them  are  profitable.  It  must  be  so  or 
men  would  not  engage  in  this  business.  But  yuu  take  the  good  with 
the  bad.  When  you  take  a  route  you  have  to  run  it.  My  brother  says 
that  you  have  a  right  to  throw  it  up.  You  have  in  one  single  contiu- 
gency  the  right  to  throw  it  up,  and  that  is  where  it  is  expedited.  Ui>on 
4  xpedition  you  have  a  right  to  throw  it  up  if  you  choose,  but  where  you 
have  all  your  stock,  where  you  are  all  equipped  for  running  your  road, 
it  all  becomes  worthless  to  you.  I  say  this,  brother  Merrick,  if  they 
Could  have  had  this  route  two  or  thi^ee  years  longer,  perhaps  having 
their  equipments  all  furnished,  it  might  have  begun  to  pay  when  the 
country  was  developed  and  grain  was  cheaper,  and  the  expense  of 
keeping  their  men,  and  the  roads  were  better,  and  they  could  have  used 
less  men  and  less  horses;  they  might  possibly  have  done  this  service  at 
a  profit  after  awhile,  but  as  it  was  it  was  a  dead  loss. 

xVlr.  Meruick.  Would  it  be  proper  at  all  to  ask  a  question  f 
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Mr.  HEiffcLE.  Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  Whether  or  not  if  there  was  a  l^ss,  the  loss  did  not  ac- 
crue from  the  purchase  of  stock  and  the  building  of  ranches  in  anticipa- 
tion of  expedition,  when  they  did  not  need  them  f 

Mr.  Henkle.  My  brother  Merrick,  I  will  answer  you,  perhaps  not  in 
the  exact  language  of  the  court,  but  in  the  idea  of  the  court,  that  the 
men  had  a  right  to  expect  expedition.  They  took  their  routes  in  con- 
templation of  expedition.  Senator  Saunders  told  you  here  upon  the 
stand  that  they  first  got  the  route  for  once  a  week,  and  then  they  ex- 
pected it  of  course  to  be  increased  and  expedited,  and  these  men  do  not 
become  fools  because  they  go  into  contracting  always.  Sometimes  they 
do  but  not  always.  They  are  expected  to  do  their  business  upon  intelli- 
gent business  principles,  just  as  other*  men  do  in  other  avocations  of 
life.  They  have  a  right  to  expect  it  where  they  seesuch  a  route  as  this, 
^here  the  termini  divide  two  sections  of  country  and  there  is  a  gap  be- 
tween them  upon  which  there  must  be  service.  The  public  interest  de- 
mands service,  and  they  have  a  right  to  contemplate  that  that  service 
will  be  increased  and  expedited,  and  when  they  get  their  contract  they 
have  a  light,  if  they  choose  to  take  the  chances  of  the  public  exigency 
coming  up  to  their  expectations,  and  build  their  ranches  in  anticipa- 
tion of  increase  and  expedition,  if  you  will. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  must  hurry.  Mr.  Bliss  told  you  that  the  contract- 
ors, in  dealing  with  the  subcontractors  got  their  service  as  cheaply  as 
they  could ;  that  they  did  not  recognize  the  principle  of  pro  rata  at  all; 
that  they  got  competition  between  A  and  B,  and  got  them  to  bidding 
what  they  would  do  the  work  for,  and  they  took  tlie  one  who  would  do 
it  for  the  least  money  and  that  is  natural  enough,  too.  You  and  I  would 
do  that,  I  reckon,  if  we  had  a  chance,  and  brother  Bliss  said  to  you  that 
,  Brady  ought  to  have  done  it  upon  the  same  principle ;  that  the  contract- 
ors themselves  were  wiser  in  their  generation  than  were  the  officials ; 
that  the  contractors  got  their  work  where  they  could  get  it  cheapest, 
while  the  Government  was  paying  pro  rata,  and  did  not  go  around  to 
seek  a  cheap  service.  Now,  then,  a  little  difficulty  about  that  is  just  in 
the  contract  that  the  Government  makes  itself.  I  read  from  this  indict- 
ment: 

And  in  each  of  tbe  said  contracts  and  agreements  so  made  and  signed  by  and  between 
tbe  said  United  States  of  America,  and  tbe  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  John  R.  Miner, 
find  John  M.  Peck,  an  aforesaid,  it  was  further  stipulated  and  agreed  and  set  forth, 
that  the  said  Postmaster-General  may  discontinue  or  extend  this  contract,  change  the 
scbednle  and  termini  of  the  route,  and  alter,  increase,  decrease,  or  extend  the  service 
in  accordance  with  law,  he  allowing  a  pro  rata  increase  of  compensation  for  any  addi- 
tional service  thereby  required,  or  tor  increased  speed,  if  the  employment  of  admtional 
i»tock  or  carriers  is  rendered  necessary. 

Now,  then,  that  is  the  contract.  So  that  the  Grovernment,  if  it  wants 
to  increase  the  trips  or  expedite  the  time  is  not  at  liberty  to  go  out  and 
ask  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  to  come  in  and  bid  what  they  will  do  it  for. 
They  are  obliged  to  let  the  contractor  do  it.  Of  coui*se  they  determine 
whether  they  will  have  the  service  increased  or  expedited,  but  when  they 
have  determined  to  do  it  they  have  no  option.  The  contractor  is  enti- 
tled nnder  his  contract  to  the  pro  rata  for  the  increase  or  the  expedition 
and  that  is  not  tbe  contractor's  fault.  The  contractor  does  not  draw  the 
form  of  the  contract  but  the  contract  is  prepared  and  he  is  required  to 
«ign  it  in  that  form  by  the  department. 

!Now,  gentlemen,  I  find  that  it  lacKS  but  five  minutes  of  closing  time 
«nd  I  will  throw  away  cons-derable  of  my  notes  that  I  intended  to  have 
talked  to  you  from  and  will  hurry  rapidly  to  the  conclusion. 

I  want  to  say  now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  that  this  is  a  most  ex- 
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traordinary  prosecution.  As  I  remarked  in  the  beginning  the  ordinary 
instrumentalities  for  coyninal  prosecutions  are  entirely  set  aside  and 
ignored.  The  Government  employs  a  lawyer  learned  in  the  law 
and  pays -him  a  large  salary,  some  $6,000  or  $8,000  a  year,  to  conduct 
its  prosecutions  in  this  form.  He  has  his  assistants  and  his  clerks 
and  his  stenographers.  He  is  fully  equipped  and  provided  to  do 
all  his  service,  and  where  a  man  is  tried  for  his  life  you  will  find  the 
district  attorney  or  the  assistant  district  attorney  taking  charge  of 
the  prosecution  and  conducting  it.  Here  the  district  attorney  is 
set  aside  and  ignored  entirely.  The  Government  of  the  United  Suites 
has  employed  my  distinguished  friend  from  Philadelphia  [Mr,  KerJ. 
Colonel  Bliss  is  brought  from  the  city  of  New  York,  my  learned  and 
eloquent  friend  Mr.  Merrick  from  the  city  of  Washington,  and  these 
gentlemen  have  all  l^een  retained  at  an  expenditure  of  the  public  treasure 
as  to  which  you  know  we  are  so  careful  and  anxious.  They  have  all  been 
employed,  and  their  services  are  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  Treas- 
ury, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  prosecution.  1  say,  gentlemen^ 
this  is  most  extraordinary.  I  never  knew  such  a  case  before.  I  have 
known  extra  counsel  to  be  employed,  and  in  the  Guiteau  case  the  Gov- 
ernment employed  two  extra  counsel.  Here  they  have  employed  three. 
There  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  been  slain.  Here  the 
question  is  simply  as  to  whether  a  few  mail  contractors  have  got  more 
money  from  the  public  Treasury  than  they  ought  to  have,  and  three 
great  lawyers  are  employed. 

But  it  does  not  stop  there.  The  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  comes  from  his  high  place  down  into  this  court,  clad  in  the  robed 
of  his  oflftce.  He' brings  with  him  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  its  majesty  and  power.  For  what  f  Whatmeaneth  all  this  t  Why» 
gentlemen,  it  is  to  overawe  and  overshadow  you  twelve  honest  men,  to 
take  the  plaee  of  testimony,  because  these  gentlemen  know  well  enough 
that  if  there  was  no  testimony  to  warrant  you  in  convicting  these 
men  you  would  do  your  duty.  But  in  the  absence  of  proof  you  are  to 
be  overcome  by  the  presence  of  power. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  ought  to  refer  you  to  a  historical  story,  a  storv- 
found  in  the  grand  old  Bible  and  told  in  its  grand  old  language.  Yon 
remember  it  said  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  erected  upon 
the  plains  of  Dura  a  golden  image  and  caused  proclamation  to  be  made 
that  all  of  his  governors  and  rulers  and  sheriffs  and  officers  should 
assemble  on  a  certain  day  at  the  sound  of  the  sackbut,  and  the  psaltery 
and  the  harp  and  the  lute,  and  all  the  musical  instruments  and  they 
should  all  fall  down  and  worship  this  golden  image  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  king,  had  set  up,  and  somebody  went  to  the  king  and  told 
him — I  suspect  he  was  the  progenitor  of  my  friend  Woodward — that 
there  were  three  jews,  whose  names  were  Shadracb,  Meshac,  and  Abed- 
nego,  who  had  been  set  over  the  affiiirs  of  the  Province  of  Babylon,  who 
refused  to  worship  his  golden  image,  and  the  king  was  wroth  and  com- 
manded Shadracb,  Meshac,  and  Abednego  to  appear  before  him.  They 
tame  before  him,  and  he  said  to  them,  "Shadrach,  Meshac,  and  Abecl- 
nego,  I  have  been  informed  that  you  have  refused  to  obey  my  owler^ 
that  you  refused  to  bow  down  and  worship  the  golden  image  that  I 
have  set  up.  Now,  I  will  give  you  a  chance  for  repentance,  when  we 
will  try  it  again.  At  the  sound  of  the  sackbut  and  psaltery  and  the 
harp  and  the  lute  and  all  the  other  musical  instruments  if  you  do  not 
bow  down  and  worship  the  golden  image  I  will  cause  you  to  be  put  into 
the  burning,  fiery  furnace."  What  did  these  brave  Hebrew  men  do  ?  Did 
they  say  go  on,  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  your  music  and  we  will  tall 
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ilown  and  worship  f  They  said,  *'You  need  not  wait  for  the  music,  king 
IN'ebuchadnezzar;  if  it  be  so  that  you  will  trust  us  into  the  burning,  fiery 
furnace,  our  God  whom  we  serve  will  deliver  us  out  of  thy  hands,  O  king. 
Even  be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor 
fall  down  and  worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up ;"  and  the 
king  in  his  anger  called  his  strong  men  out  of  his  army,  and  they  took 
Sbadrach,  Mesbac,  and  Abednego  and  cast  them  into  the  fiery  furnace, 
and  the  flames  leaped  out  am'  smote  and  slew  the  bearers  that  threw 
tbem  in,  and  these  men  bound  fell  down  into  the  "fiery  furnace.  The 
king  supposed  that  they  would  be  con  umed  in  an  instant.  '*  But  look 
now,"  he  s»ys,  ''  Did  I  not  cast  three  men  into  the  burning,  fiery  fur- 
nace t  See !  I  see  four  men  walking,  and  the  likeness  of  the  fourth  and 
the  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  unto  the  form  of  the  Son  of  God."  And 
lie  said,  "Shadrach,  Meshac,  and  Abednego  come  forth."  And  they 
eame  forth,  and  he  made  a  decree  that  these  men  should  be  protected, 
and  that  throughout  all  the  tongues  and  languagesof  his  vast  kingdom 
be  who  spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meshac,  and 
A.l)ednego  should  be  put  to  death. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  imitate  the  example  of  these  bi-avemen, 
and  do  as  you  believe  to  be  right,  and  then  a  thirteenth  shall  be  seen 
walking  with  you,  and  he  shall  also  have  the  form  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
though  all  men  shall  be  against  you  you  shall  prevail. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention. 

At  this  point  (3  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,   SEPTEMBER  5,  1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  and  5  minutes  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

The  Court.  Judge  Wilson,  I  believe  you  are  the  special  advocate  of 
the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Brady. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Colonel  Totten,  Mr.  Chandler,  and  myself  represent 
him. 

The  Court.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  there  was  given  in  evidence  a 
report  sent  to  Congress  by  the  Postmaster-General,  in  regard  to  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  star-route  appropriation  and  asking  for  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $2,000,000.  That  communication  referred  to  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  report  or  communication  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter-General himself  was  even  given  in  evidence  or  read. 

Mr.  Wilson.  My  recollection  is,  your  honor,  that  it  was  not. 

The  Court.  It  was  referred  to  in  the  communication  of  the  Post- 
master-General. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  Government  brought  in  the  letter  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  transmitting  it  to  Congress,  but  my  recollection  is,  did  not 
bring  in  the  other  document. 

Mr.  Chandler.  My  recollection  is,  that  it  was  offered  and  excluded. 

The  Court.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Postmaster-General's  rei)ort  to  Con- 
gress, but  whether  it  was  ottered  or  r-ead  I  have  forgotten,  and  I  have 
not  really  ha<l  time  to  examine  all  the  evidence  in  the  case. 
nJ.  14336 228 
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Mr.  Wilson.  My  recollection  is,  that  the  Government  did  rot  ofiVri: 
in  e\idence. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  remember  of  its  having  been  offered  in  e\i 
<lence  at  all.  I  made  some  examination  of  the  record  to  see,  and  sup 
l)lied  the  wants  which  induced  me  to  make  that  examination  by  Mi. 
Blackburn's  testimony. 

The  Court.  The  pai)er  was  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Postniastt-r 
General,  and  in  fact  by  that  reference  became  a  part  of  the  report.     I 
had  a  curiosity  to  see  the  rej)ort  of  the  Second  Assistant,  and  requested 
the  department  to  furnish  me  with  a  copy.     1  have  read  it,  but   it  <m- 
curred  to  me  that  it  had  not  been  ^iven  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  your  honor  have  any  objection  to  allowing^  us 
to  see  the  copy  that  you  have  ? 

The  Court.  Not  at  all.     | Submitting  paper  to  Mr.  Wilson.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  may  come  to  some  conclusion  about  it  by  recess  to 
day.  I  remember  we  ottered  two  or  three  of  the  reports  of  the  Second 
Assistant  in  evi<lence,  and  they  were  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  ruled  out. 

The  Court.  This  stood  on  a  different  footing,  as  it  w  as  by  reference 
made  a  part  of  the  rostmaster-General's  report^^.  [To  Mr.  Ingersoll],  I 
believe.  Colonel  Ingersoll,  your  time  has  come  to  address  the  jury. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  May  it  please  the  court,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury: 
Let  us  understand  each  other  at  the  very  threshold.  For  one,  I  am  a.s 
much  opi>osed  to  official  dishonesty  as  any  man  in  this  world.  The 
taxes  in  this  country  are  paid  by  labor  and  by  industry,  and  they 
should  be  collected  and  disbursed  by  integritv.  The  nmn  that  is  uu- 
true  to  his  official  oath,  the  man  that  is  untrue  to  the  position  the  jieo- 
ple  have  honored  him  with  ought  to  be  punished.  I  have  not  one 
W'Ord  to  say  in  defense  of  any  man  w^hom  I  believe  has  robbed  tlie 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  I  want  it  understood  in  the  fii^t  i>lace 
that  we  are  not  defending,  that  we  are  not  excusing,  that  we  are  not 
endeavoring  to  palliate  in  the  slightest  degi-ee  dishonesty  in  any  Gov- 
ernment otficial.  1  will  go  still  further:  I  shall  not  defend  any  citizen 
who  has  committed  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fraud  upon  the  Treasury  of 
this  Government.     Let  us  understand  each  other  at  the  commencenient. 

You  have  been  told  that  we  are  a  demoralized  people;  that  the  tide 
of  dishonesty  is  rising  ready  to  sweep  from  one  shore  of  our  country  to 
the  other.  You  have  been  appealed  to  to  find  innocent  men  guilty  in 
order  that  that  tide  may  be  successfully  resisted.  You  have  been  told, 
and  I  have  heard  the  story  a  thousand  times,  that  this  country'  was  de- 
moralized by  what  the  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  call  the  war,  and  that 
owing  to  the  demoralization  of  the  war  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  exam- 
ple of  somebody  that  the  country  may  take  finally  the  road  to  honesty. 
We  were  in  a  war  lasting  for  years,  but  I  take  this  occasion  to  deny  that 
that  war  demorahzed  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Whoever  tights 
for  the  right,  or  whoever  fights  for  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  does 
not  demoralize  himself.  He  ennobles  himself.  The  war  through  which 
we  passed  did  not  demoralize  the  people.  It  was  not  a  demoralization; 
it  was  a  reformation.  It  was  a  period  of  moral  enthusiasm,  during 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  became  a  thousand  times  grander 
and  nobler  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  The  eff'ect  of  that  war  has 
been  good,  and  only  good.  We  were  not  demoralized  by  it.  When  we 
broke  the  shackles  from  four  millions  of  men,  women,  and  childi'eu  it 
did  not  demoralize  us.  When  we  changed  the  hut  of  the  slave  into  the 
castle  of  the  freeman  it  did  not  demoralize  us.  When  we  put  the  pro- 
tecting arm  of  the  law  about  that  hut  and  the  flag  of  this  nation  above 
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it,  it  was  not  very  demoralizing.  When  we  stoi)pe(l  stealing  babes  the 
-country  did  not  suddenly  become  corrupted.  That  war  was  the  noblest 
4iffiriuation  of  tl>e  human  in  the  history  of  this  world.  We  are  a  greater 
l>eople,  we  are  a  grander  people,  than  we  were  before  that  war.  That  war 
repealed  statutes  that  had  been  made  by  robbery  and  theft.  It  made 
this  country  the  home  of  man.    We  \^nBre  not  demoralized. 

There  is  another  thing  you  have  been  told  in  order  that  you  might 
find  somebody  guilty.    You  have  been  told  that  our  country  is  distin- 
guished among  the  nations  of  the  world  only  for  corruption.    That  is 
Aviiat  you  have  been  told.     1  care  not  who  said  it  lirst.    It  makes  no 
<liflference  to  me  that  it  was  quoted  from  a  Republican  Senator.    I  deny 
it.     This  country  is  not  distinguished  for  corruption.     Xo  true  patriot 
believes  it.    This  ctmntry  is  distinguished  for  something  else.    The 
credit  of  the  United  States  is  perfect.     Its  bonds  are  the  highest  in  the 
"world.     Its  promise  is  absolute  pure  gold.     Is  that  the  result  of  being 
distinguished  for  corruption  f    I  have  heard  that  nonsense,  that  intel- 
lectual rot  all  my  life,  that  the  people  used  to  be  honest,  but  at  present 
they  are  exceedingly  bad.    It  is  the  capital-stock  of  every  prosecuting 
lawyer ;  but  in  it  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth.     Is  this  country  dis- 
tinguished only  for  its  corruption  throughout  Europe  ?    No.     It  is  re- 
spected by  every  prince  and  by  every  king;  it  is  loved  by  every  peas- 
ant.    Is  it  because  we  have  such  a  reputation  for  corruption  that  a 
million  people  from  foreign  lands  sought  homes  under  our  flag  last 
year  !     Is  corruption  all  we  are  distinguished  for  ?     Is  it  because  we 
are  a  nation  of  rascals  that  the  word  America  sheds  light  in  every  hut 
and  in  every  tenement  of  Europe  ?    Is  it  because  we  are  distinguished 
for  corruption  that  that  one  word,  America,  is  the  dawn  of  a  career  to 
every  i>oor  man  in  the  Old  World  I    I  always  supposed  that  we  were  dis- 
tinguished for  free  schools,  for  free  speech,  for  just  laws;  not  for  cor- 
ruption.   A  country  covered  over  with  school-houses,  where  the  children 
of  the  poor  are  put  upon  an  exact  equality  with  those  of  the  rich,  is 
not  distinguished    for  corruption.     And   yet   in   the  name  of   this 
universal  corruption  you   are  appealed  to  to   become  also  corrupt. 
This  nation   is  substantially  a  hundred  years  old,   and  to-day   tlie 
assessed  property  of  the  United  States  is  valued  at  850,000,000,000. 
Is  that    the  result  of  corruption,  or  is  it  the  result  of  labor,  of  integ- 
rity, and  of  virtue?    I  deny  that  my  country  is  distinguished  for  cor- 
ruption.   I  assert  that  it  rises  above  the  other  nations  distinguished 
for  humanity  as  high  as  Chimborazo  above  the  plains.    Never  will  I 
put  a  stain  upon  the  forehead  of  my  country  in  order  that  1  may  win 
some  case,  and  in  order  that  I  may  consign  some  honest  man  to  the 
penitentiary.     I  stand  here  to  deny  that  this  is  a  corrupt  country. 
Let  me  say  that  the  only  tribute  that  I  ever  heard  paid  to  corruption 
was  indirectly  paid  by  Mr.  Merrick  himself.     ETe  told  you  that  official 
corruption  destroyed  the  French  Empire,  and  upon  the  ruins  of  that 
empire  arose  the  French  Republic.     He  makes  official  corruption  the 
father  of  French  libert3\     If  it  works  that  way  I  hope  they  will  liave  it 
iu  everj'  monarchy  on  the  globe.    Napoleon  stole  something  besides 
money ;  he  stole  liberty,  and  the  French  i)eople  finally  got  to  that  con- 
dition of  mind  where  they  i)referred  to  be  trampled  on  by  Germany 
rather  than  to  have  their  liberty  devoure*!  by  Napoleon.    From  that 
splendid  sentiment  sprang  the  French  Republic.    This  country  is  the 
land  not  of  slavery  but  of  liberty,  not  of  unpaid  toil  but  of  successful 
industry.    There  is  not  a  ])oor  man  to-day  in  all  Europe  or  a  poor  boy 
who  does  not  think  about  America.    I  recollect  one  time  in  Ireland  that 
I  met  witli  a  little  fellow  about  ten  years  old  with  a  couple  of  rags  for 
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pantalooDS  and  a  string  for  a  suspender.    I  said,  "My  little  man,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  when  you  grow  up  P    ^' Going  to  America.^     It  i«* 
the  dream  of  every  peasant  in  Germany.    He  will  go  to  America ;  not 
because  it  is  the  land  of  corruption,  but  because  it  is  the  land  of  plenty^ 
the  land  of  free  schools,  the  land  where  humanity  is  respected. 

There  is  another  thing  about  this  country.  We  have  a  king  here,  and 
that  king  is  the  law.  That  king  is  the  legally  expressed  will  of  a  ma- 
jority, and  that  law  is  your  sovereign  and  mine.  You  have  no  right  to 
violate  one  law  to  carry  out  another.  We  all  stand  equal  before  that 
law,  and  the  law  must  be  upheld  as  an  entirety,  and  in  uo  other  way. 
If  in  this  case  you  believe  these  defendants  beyond  a  doubt  to  be 
guilty  it  is  your  duty  to  find  them  so,  and  you  must  find  them  so  in 
order  to  preserve  your  own  respect.  1  do  not  agree  with  this  prosecu- 
tion in  the  idea  that  the  perpetuity  of  the  republic  depends  upon  this 
verdict.  Decide  as  badly  as  you  please,  as  horridly  as  you  can,  the 
republic  will  stand.  The  republic  will  stand  in  spite  of  this  verdict,  and 
the  republic  will  stand  until  people  lose  confidence  in  verdicts — until 
they  lose  confidence  in  legal  redress.  When  the  time  comes  that  we 
have  no  confidence  in  courts  and  no  confidence  in  juries  then  the  great 
temple  will  lean  to  its  fall,  and  not  until  then.  As  long  as  we  can  get 
redress  in  the  courts,  as  hmg  as  the  laws  shall  be  honestly  administered, 
as  long  as  honesty  and  intelligence  sit  upon  the  bench,  as  long  as 
intelligence  sits  in  the  chairs  of  jurors,  this  country  will  stand,  the 
law  will  be  enforced,  and  the  law  will  be  respected.  But  so  far  as  my 
clients  are  concerned,  everything  they  have,  everything  they  love,  every- 
thing for  which  they  hope,  home,  friends,  wife,  children,  and  that  price- 
less something  called  reputation,  without  which  a  man  is  simply  living^ 
clay,  everything  they  have  is  at  stake,  and  everything  depends  upon  your 
verdict.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  everything  depends  upon  your 
decision,  and  yet  my  clients  with  their  world  at  stake,  home,  everything^ 
everything^  asK  only  at  your  bands  the  mercy  of  an  honest  verdict  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  and  according  to  the  law.  That  is  all  we  ask 
and  that  we  expect.  By  an  honest  verdict  I  mean  a  verdict  in  aciord- 
ance  with  the  testimony  and  in  accordance  with  the  law,  a  verdict  that 
is  a  true  and  honest  transcript  of  each  juror's  mind,  a  verdict  that  is  the 
honest  result  of  this  evidence.  Whoever  takes  into  consideration  the 
desire,  or  the  supposed  desire  of  the  outside  public  is  bribed.  Who- 
ever finds  a  verclict  to  please  power,  whoever  violates  his  conscience 
that  he  may  be  in  accord,  or  in  supposed  accord,  with  an  administra- 
tion or  with  the  Government,  is  bribed.  Whoever  finds  a  verdict  that 
he  may  increase  his  own  reputation  is  bribed.  Whoever  finds  a  ver- 
dict for  fear  he  will  lose  his  reputation  is  bribed.  Whoever  bends  to 
the  public  judgment,  whoever  bows  before  the  public  press,  is  bribed. 

i The  Attorney-General  here  entered.] 
^ear,  prejudic>e,  malice,  and  the  love  of  approbation  bribe  a  thou:  and 
men  where  gold  bribes  one.  An  honest  verdict  is  the  result  not  of 
fear  but  of  courage;  not  of  prejudice  but  of  candor;  not  of  malice  but 
of  kindness.  Above  all  it  is  the  result  of  a  love  of  justice.  Allow  me 
to  say  right  here  that  I  believe  every  solitary  man  on  this  Jury  wishes 
to  give  a  verdict  exactly  in  accordance  with  this  testimony  and  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  law.  Every  man  on  this  jury  wishes  topieserve 
his  own  manhood.  Every  man  on  this  jury  wishes  to  give  an  honest  ver- 
dict. There  are  no  words  suflSciently  base  to  describe  a  m  in  who  will 
knowingly  give  a  dishonest  veixiict.  I  believe  every  man  upon  this  jury 
to  be  absolutely  honest  in  this  case.  The  mind  of  every  juror,  like  the 
needle  to  the  pole,  should  be  governed  simply  by  the  evidence.    That 
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vieedle  is  not  disturbed  by  wiud  or  wave,  and  the  mind  of  the  honest 
juror  never  should  be  disturbed  by  clamor  nor  by  prejudice  nor  by 
suspicion.    Your  minds  sbould  not  be  affected  by  the  fume, 'by  the 
froth,  by  the  fiction,  and  by  the  fury  of  this  prosecution.    You  should 
pay  attention  simply  to  the  evidence,  and  to  use  the  language  of  one  of 
iny  clients,  you  should  be  governed  by  the  frozen  facts.    That  is  all 
j'ou  have  any  right  to  think  of  and  all  you  have  any  right  to  examine. 
Having  now  said  this  much  about  the  duties  of  jurors,  let  me  say  one 
word  about  the  duties  of  lawyers.    I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  a  lawyer, 
no  matter  whether  prosecuting  or  defending,  to  make  the  testimony 
as  clear  as  he  can.    If  there  is  anything  contradictory  it  is  his  busi- 
ness if  he  possibly  can  to  make  it  clear.    If  there  is  any  question  of 
law  about  which  there  is  a  doubt  it  is  his  right  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
^ive  to  the  court  the  result  of  his  study  and  of  his  thoughts  for  the 
purpose  of  enlightening  the  court  upon  that  particular  branch  of  law. 
No  matter  if  he  may  believe  the  court  understands  it,  if  there  is  the 
slightest  fear  that  the  court  does  not  or  has  forgotten  it,  it  is  his  duty 
to  bring  the  attention  of  the  court  to  that  law.    It  is  not  his  duty  to 
abuse  anybody.    It  is  not  my  duty  to  abuse  anybody.    There  is  no 
logic  in  abuse;  not  the  slightest;  and  when  a  lawyer,  under  the  pre- 
text of  explaining  the  evidence  to  the  jury,  calls  a  defendant  a  thief 
and  a  robber,  he  steps  beyond  the  line  of  duty  and,  in  my  judgment, 
beyond  the  line  of  his  privilege.    What  light  does  that  throw  upon  the 
-case  t    In  his  effort  to  explain  the  law  to  the  court  what  cloud  does  it 
remove  from  the  intellectual  horizon  of  his  honor  for  the  attorney  to 
<2all  the  defendant  a  robber,  a  thief,  or  a  pickpocket  t    I  shall  in  this 
<5a8e  give  you  what  I  believe  to  be  the  facts.    I  shall  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  testimony.    I  shall  endeavor  to  throw  what  light  I  am 
•capable  of  throwing  upon  this  entire  question.    I  shall  not  deal  in 
X>er6onalities.    They  are  beneath  me.     I  shall  not  deal  in  epithet. 
Nobody  worth  convincing  can  be  convinced  in  that  way. .  Now,  let  us 
see  what  the  law  is,  and  let  us  see  what  our  fat'ts  are.    In  the  begin- 
ning of  this  dusty  branch  I  shall  ask  the  pardon  of  every  juror  in  ad- 
vance for  going  over  these  facts  once  again.    You  see  they  strike  every 
man  in  a  peculiar  way.    No  two  minds  are  exactly  alike.    No  pair 
of  eyes  distinguish  exactly  the  same  object  or  the  same  peculiarities  of 
the  objects.    This  is  an  indictment  under  section  5440  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  and  there  must  not  only  be  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  but  there 
must  be  an  overt  act  done  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  the  object  of  it.    Now,  then,  how  must  these  overt 
acts  be  stated  in  this  indictment  ?    Is  the  overt  act  a  part  of  the  crime, 
and  must  it  be  described  with  the  same  particularity  that  you  describe 
the  offense  9    Which  of  the  overt  acts  set  out  in  this  indictment  is 
the  overt  act    depended  upon,  together  with  the  act  of  conspiring, 
to  make  this  offense!    I  hold,  may  it  please  your  honor,  that  every 
overt  act  set  out  in  the  indictment  must  be  proved  exactly  as  it  is  al- 
leged, no  matter  whether  the  description  was  necessary  to  be  put  in 
the  indictment  or  not.    No  matter  how  foolish,  how  unnecessary  the 
'desciiption,  it  must  be  substantiated  and  it  must  be  proven  precisely 
as  it  is  charged.    No  matter  whether  the  particular  thing  described  is 
of  importance  or  not,  no  matter  how  infinitely  unnecessary  it  was  to 
speak  of  it,  still,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  description,  it  must  be  proven  pre- 
dsely  as  it  is  charged.    Upon  that  branch  of  the  subject  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  court  to  some  autliority,  and  it  will  take  nie  but  a 
few  moments.     I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  court  first  to  the  case  of 
the  State  against  Noble,  15  Maine,  470.    Here  a  man  was  indicted  for 
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fraudulently  and  willfully  taking  from  the  river  and  converting  to  hi» 
own  use  certain  logs.  These  logs  were  described  as  marked  "W^  with 
a  cross,  and  "H"  with  another  cross  and  with  a  girdle.  Now  it  seems 
that  a  part  of  this  mark  was  not  found,  according  to  the  testimony  upon 
the  logs  taken : 

The  description  of  these  logs  in  the  indictment  is  the  only  way  the  logs  could  be 
distinguished  and  could  not  be  rejected  as  surplusage.  It  has  been  settled  that  if  a 
man  be  indicted  for  stealing  a  black  horse,  and  the  evidence  be  that  he  stole  a  whiti* 
one,  he  cannot  be  convicted.  The  description  of  a  log  by  the  mark  is  more  essential 
than  that  of  a  horse  by  its  color.  If  it  was  not  necessary  to  describe  the  log  so  par- 
ticulariy  by  the  mark,'  yet  having  so  stated  it,  there  can  be  no  conviction  witbont 
proof  of  it. 

Now,  the  court,  in  deciding  this,  says : 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule,  both  in  criminal  prosecutions  and  in  civil  ac> 
tions,  that  an  tinuecessary  averment  may  be  rejected,  where  enough  remains  to  sbow 
that  an  offense  has  been  committed,  or  that  a  cause  of  action  exists.  In  Kicketts  vs. 
►Solway,  2  Harn.  &  Aid.,  1^0,  Abbott,  C.  J.,  says :  "  There  is  one  exception,  however, 
to  this  rule,  which  is,  where  the  allegation  contains  matter  of  description.  Then,  if 
the  proof  given  be  diticrent  from  the  statement,  the  variance  is  fatal."  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  exception,  Starkie  puts  the  case  of  a  man  charged  with  stealing  a  black 
horse.  The  allegation  of  color  is  unnecessary,  yet  as  it  is  descriptive  of  that,  which 
is  the  subject-matter  of  the  charge,  it  cannot  be  rejected  as  surplusage,  and  the  mau 
convicted  of  stealing  a  white  horse.  The  color  is  not  essential  to  t i.e  offense  of  larceuy , 
but  it  is  made  material  to  fix  the  identity  of  that,  which  the  accused  is  charged  ^vith 
st'Oaling.    3  Stark.,  1531. 

In  the  case  before  ns  the  subject-matter  is  a  pine  log  marked  in  a  particular  manner 
described.  The  marks  determine  the  identity,  and  are,  therefore,  matter  purely  of 
description.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  adduce  a  stronger  cast*  of  this  character.  It 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  have  stated,  that  the  defendant  took  a  log  merely,  ia 
the  words  of  the  statute.  But  under  the  charge  of  taking  a  pine  log  we  are  quite 
clear  that  the  defendant  could  not  be  convicted  of  taking  an  oak  or  a  birch  log.  The 
offense  would  be  the  same  ;  but  the  charge  to  which  the  party  was  called  to  answer, 
and  which  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  meet,  is  for  taking  a  log  of  an  entirely  dift'er- 
ent  descri[)tion.  The  kind  of  timber  and  the  artificial  marks  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished are  descriptive  parts  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  charge,  which  cannot  be 
aisregarded,  although  they  may  have  been  unnecessarily  introduced.  The  log  proved 
to  have  been  taken  was  a  different  one  from  that  charged  in  the  indictment ;  and  the 
def»-ndaut  could  be  legally  called  upon  to  answer  only  for  taking  the  log  there  de- 
scribed. In  our  judgment,  therefore,  the  jury  were  erroneously  instructed  that  the 
marks  might  be  rejected  as  surplusage ;  and  the  exceptions  are  accordingly  sustained. 

I  also  cite  the  case  of  the  State  against  Clark,  3  Foster,  Xew  Hamp- 
shire, 429 : 

Indictment  for  fraudulently  altering  the  assignment  of  a  mortgage.  The  indict- 
ment set  forth  the  mortgage  and  also  the  assignment,  as  it  was  alleged  to  have  beeu 
originally  made  from  Miles  Bumham  to  Noah  (Jlark,  the  respondent ;  and  alleged  that 
the  assignment  was  signed,  sealed,  delivered,  witnessed  by  two  witnesses,  and  duly 
«nd  legally  recorded  at  length,  in  the  registry  of  deeds  of  Rockingham  County,  on  the 
iJ^th  of  September,  1844.  It  then  alleged  that  this  assignment  was  fraudulently  altered 
on  the  2Hth  of  .June,  1H44,  bv  inserting  the  letter  **  S"  in  two  places,  between  the  words 
*'Noah"  and  "Clark,'' so  tliat  the  assignment  originally  made  to  Noah  Clark,  after 
the  alteiatiou  appeared  as  if  it  were  made  to  Noah  S.  Clark. 

On  trial,  the  records  of  deeds  were  produced,  and  there  was  found  a  recoi-d  of  the 
assignment  purporting  to  be  made  to  Noah  8.  Clark,  the  record  bearing  date  September 
18,  1844,  l»ut  there  was  no  record  of  any  assignment  to  Noah  Clark.  The  respondent's 
counsel  objectid  that  this  evidence  did  not  support  the  allegations  of  the  indictment. 
The  forgery  whs  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  theti8th.of  June,  1844,  and  the 
court  admitted  evidence  that  Miles  Bumham,  who  executed  the  assignment,  being 
applied  to  about  the  lUith  of  .July,  184G,  for  a  loan  of  money  upon  a  mortgage  of  the 
same  property,  declined  to  make  the  loan  unless  he  was  satisfied  thei"e  waa  no  mort- 
gage of  conveyance  of  the  land  by  Noah  Clark,  and  the  person  who  drew  the  assign- 
mint  searched  the  records  with  Kurnham,  and  found  no  such  deed  on  record.  Thia 
evidence  whh  objected  to,  but  wa«  undersiood  to  be  introductory  to  other  material^ 
and  pertinent  evidence, and  was  therefore  admitted;  but  no  such  other  evidence,  to- 
whicb  it  WRH  introductory,  was  offered. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  of  guilty,  which  the  defendant  moved  to  set  as:de. 
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Upon  that  the  court  says : 


\Vc  are  uot  able  to  look  upon  this  Htatement  that  the  deed  was  duly  recorded  aa  well 
as  witnessed  aud  acknowledged  uccording  to  the  statute,  in  any  other  light  than  as 
part  of  the  description  of  the  deed  and  conveyance  which  the  defendant  was  charged 
Avitli  altering.  We  are,  then  fore,  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  upon  this  point  did 
uot  sustain  the  indictment. 

Xow,  if  the  statement  that  the  mortgage  was  recorded  was  such  a 
material  part  of  the  description  that  a  failure  to  prove  the  record  as 
charged  was  fatal^  so,  I  say,  in  these  overt  acts,  if  they  charge  that  a 
thing  was  done  or  a  paper  filed  on  a  certain  day  and  it  turns  out  not 
to  be  80,  that  is  a  fatal  variance,  and  under  that  description  in  the  in- 
dictment the  charge  cannot  be  substantiated.  I  referto  the  case  against 
Northumberland,  46  Kew  Hampshire,  158,  and  also  to  the  King  against 
Wenuard,  6  Carrington  &  Paine,  586. 

Clark  c«.  Commonwealth,  16  B.,  Monroe,  213 : 

**  The  doctrine  seems  to  have  heeu  well  settled  in  England  and  this  conntry,  that  in 
criminal  cases,  although  words  merely  formal  in  their  character  may  be  treated  as  sur- 
plusage and  rejected  as  such,  a  descriptive  averment  in  an  indictment  must  be  proved  aa 
laid,  **and  no  allegation,  whether  it  be  necessary*  or  unnecessary,  more  or  less  partic- 
ular, which  is  descriptive  of  the  identity  of  what  is  legally  essential  to  the  charge  in 
the  indictment,  can  be  rejected  as  surplusage.^' 

And  in  this  ease  I  cite  Dorsett's  case,  5th  Kogers's  Eecord,  77 : 

On  an  indictment  for  coining  there  was  an  alleged  possession  of  a  die  made  of  iron 
and  steel,  when  in  fact  it  was  made  of  zinc  and  autimony.  The  variance  was  deemed 
fatal. 

And  yet  it  was  not  necessary  to  state  of  what  the  die  was  made.  If 
the  indictment  had  simply  said  he  had  in  his  possession  this  die, 
it  would  have  been  enough,  but  the  pleader  went  on  and  described  it, 
saying  it  was  made  of  iron  and  steel.  It  turned  out  upon  the  trial  that  it 
was  made  of  zinc  and  antimony,  and  the  variance  was  held  to  be  fatal. 
So  I  cite  the  court  to  Wharton's  American  Crim.  Law,  3d  edition,  page 
291,  and  to  lioscoe  on  Criminal  Evidence,  151.  Now  I  cite  the  case  of 
the  United  States  against  Foye,  1st  Curtiss'  Circuit  Court  Reports,  368, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  will  l)e  easy  to  find  a  case  going  any  further  than 
this.    It  goes  to  the  end  of  the  road : 

A  letter  containing  money  deposited  in  the  mail  for  the  puq>ose  of  ascertaining 
\%hether  its  contents  were  stolen  ou  a  particular  route  and  actually  sent  on  a  post- 
ruute,  is  a  letter  intended  to  be  sent  by  post  within  the  meaning  of  the  post-office  act. 

This  I  understand  was  a  decoy  letter. 

The  description  of  the  termini  between  which  the  letter  was  intended  to  be  sent  by 
pii!4t  cannot  be  rejected  as  surplusage^  but  must  be  proved  as  laid. 

Upon  that  the  court  says  : 

Bnt  a  far  more  difficult  question  arises  under  the  other  part  of  the  objection.  The 
iii'lictment  alleges,  not  only  that  this  letter  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  post,  but 
describes  where  it  was  to  be  conveyed ;  it  fixes  the  termini  as  Georgetown  and  Ips- 
wich. The  allegation  is,  in  substauce,  that  the  letter  wns  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
post  from  Georgetown  to  Ipswich.  Th*^  ciuestion  is,  whether  the  words  from  George- 
towu  to  Ipswich,  can  be  treated  as  surplusage.  It  was  necessary  to  allege  that  the 
letter  wasintended  to  becouveyed  by]»08t. '  The  words  from  Georgetown  to  Ipswich,  ai'O 
de.Hcriptive  of  this  intent.  They  describe,  more  particularly,  that  intent  which  it  was 
necessary  to  allege.  In  Uuited  States  r«.  Howard,  3  Sumner,  1.^),  Mr.  Justice  Story 
lays  down  the  following  rule,  which  we  consider  to  be  correct:  "  No  allegation, 
wiieiher  it  be  necessary  or  unnecessary,  whether  it  be  more  or  less  particular,  which 
iHilencriptive  of  tho  identity  of  that  which  is  legally  essential  to  the  charge  in  the  in- 
diotiuent,  can  ever  l)e  rejected  as  surplusage.'^  Apply  that  rule  to  this  case.  It  is 
lejially  e^^sential  to  the  charge  to  allege  some  intent  to  have  the  letter  conveyed  some- 
wliere  by  post.  Suppose  the  indictment  had  alleged  an  intent  to  have  it  conveyed 
between  two  places  where  no  postolhee  existed,  and  over  a  post-route  where  no  post- 
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roaci  was  I'stablished  by  law.     iDaRmnch  aA  the  court  muHt  take  notice  of  the  L 

N.ubliBhiug  post-ofiices  and  p08t-roacl8,  the  iudictment  woabl  then  have  been  ba«i  ; 
bHcause  this  necessary  allegation  would,  on  iu  face,  have  been  false.  Words,  there- 
foi-e,  vf  hich  describe  the  termini  and  the  route,  and  thus  show  what  in  particular  ^vv-a^ 
intended,  do  identify  the  intent,  and  show  it  to  be  such  an  intent  as  was  capable,  in 
p4iint  of  law,  of  existing. 

And  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  they  cannot  be  treated  as  surplusage,  and  nmst 
hit  proved,  substantially,  as  laid.  We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  there  was  a  vari- 
once  between  the  indictment  and  the  proof;  and  that,  for  this  cause,  a  new  trial 
should  be  granted. 

So  I  refer  you  to  the  State  vs.  LaDgley,  34th  New  Hampshire,  530. 

The  Court.  I  think,  Golouel  Ingersoll,  there  is  no  doubt  about  this 
doctrine. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  do  not  want  any  doubt  about  it. 

The  Court.  There  cannot  be. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Well,  I  will  just  read  this  because  I  do  not  want  any 
doubt  about  it  in  anybody's  mind. 

The  Court.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Very  well: 

If  a  recovery  is  to  be  had,  it  must  be  secundum  alhgata  et  probata;  and  the  rule  is 
one  of  entire  inflexibility  in  respect  to  all  such  descriptive  averments  of  material  mat- 
ters. The  cases  upon  this  point,  many  of  which  are  collected  in  the  case  of  State  r«. 
Copp,  15  N.,  H.,215,  are  quite  uniform. 

Now,  if  the  court  please,  I  not  only  read  this  with  regard  to  the  overt 
acts,  but  with  regard  to  the  description  of  the  crime  itself — the  conspir- 
acy. I  will  then  refer  to  State  against  Copp,  15th  New  "Hampshire.  I 
will  also  refer  to  the  case  of  Rex  against  Whelpley,  4th  Carrington  & 
Payne,  132 ;  to  3d  Starkie  on  Evidence,  sections  1542  to  1544,  inclu- 
sive ;  also  to  the  United  States  against  Denee  and  others,  3d  Wood, 
page  48,  and  a  case  under  this  exact  section,  5440 : 

It  seems  clear  that  the  statute  upon  which  this  indictment  is  based  is  not  intended 
to  relieve  the  pleader  from  any  supposed  necessity  of  setting  out  the  means  agreed 
upon  to  carry  out  the  conspiracy  by  requiring  him  to  aver  some  overt  act  done  in  pur- 
suance of  the  conspiracy  and  make  such  act  a  necessary  ingredient  of  the  ofifenae. 

The  court  then  refers  to  the  Commonwealth  against  Shed,  7th  Cash- 
ing, 514,  and  continues — in  that  case  it  was  different : 

That  difficulty  does  not  exist  here,  for  the  overt  act  is  part  of  the  offense  and  must 
be  proved  as  laid  in  the  indictment. 

So  I  find  that  the  court  passed  upon  this  very  question,  and  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  court  again  to  one  line  on  page  961  of  the  rec- 
ord in  this  case : 

But  in  all  cases  the  principle  is  simply  this :  That  where  the  act  which  was  done 
in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  is  described  in  the  indictment  it  must  be  described 
witlf  accuracy  and  completeness,  and  if  there  is  a  variance  in  the  proof  it  is  fatal  to 
the  prosecution. 

'When  I  come  to  that  part  as  to  the  necessity  of  describing  offenses, 
then  I  will  cite  the  court  to  some  other  authorities  in  connection  with 
these. 

Now,  then,  we  have  got  it  established,  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  There 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  that  law,  and  the  court  will  so  instruct  you, 
that  wherever  they  set  out  in  the  indictment  that  we  did  a  certain  thing 
in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  they  must  prove  that  thing  precisely  as 
charged,  no  matter  whether  the  description  was  necessary  or  unneces- 
sary. They  must  prove  ])recisely  a«  they  stat-e.  They  wrote  the  indict- 
ment, and  they  wrote  it  knowing  they  must  prove  it,  and  if  thej'  wi-ote 
it  badly  it  is  not  the  business  of  this  jury  to  help  them  out  of  that 
dilemma. 

Now,  as  I  say,  we  come  to  the  dust  and  ashes  of  this  case,  the  overt 
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acts,  and  I  take  up  these  routes  precisely  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  proved  by  the  pro^eeution. 

First.  I  take  up  route  34149.  Now  let  us  see  where  we  are.  The  first 
<;har^e  is  that  we  filed  false  and  altered  petitions  by  Peck,  Miner,  Vaile, 
ami  Rerdell.  When  did  we  file  them  ?  The  indictment  charges  that  we 
filed  them  on  the  10th  day  of  July,  1879.  When  did  the  evidence  show 
they  were  filed!  On  the  3d  day  of  April,  1878.  That  is  a  fatal  vari- 
ance, and  that  is  the  end  eternal,  everlasting,  of  that  overt  act.  Without 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  every  petition  was  true  and  gen- 
uine, the  petitions  were  not  sent  by  the  persons  as  charged.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Saunders,  and  that  is  the  absolute  end  of  that  overt 
act,  and  you  have  no  right  t^  take  it  into  consideration  any  more  than 
tliougb  nothing  had  been  said  upon  th^.  subject. 

Second.  That  on  the  10th  of  July  a  false  oath  was  placed  upon  the 
records.  Now,  that  is  an  overt  act,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
the  description  of  that  must  l)e  perfect.  If  they  say  it  is  of  one  date 
and  the  evidence  shows  that  it  is  of  another,  it  is  of  no  U8e.  It  is  gone. 
They  say,  then,  that  a  false  oath  wa«  filed.  When  f  On  the  10th  day 
of  July.  Suppose  the  oath  to  have  been  false.  When  was  it  filed  !  The 
evidence  says  April  3,  1879.  That  is  the  end  of  the  false  oath,  no  mat- 
ter whether  that  oath  is  good  or  bad.  No  matter  whether  they  com- 
mitted perjury  or  wrote  it  with  perfect  and  absolute  honesty,  it  is  ut- 
terly and  entirely  worthless  as  an  overt  act. 

ThiixJ.  An  order  for  expedition  July  10,  1879,  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  Brady.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  order  was  signed  by  French. 
There  is  a  misdescription.  No  matter  if  Brady  told  him  to  sign  it,  it 
was  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  signed  by  Brady — ^it  was  signed  by  French. 
They  described  it  as  an  order  signed  by  Brady.  It  is  an  order  signed 
by  French,  and  the  misdescription  or  variance  is  absolutely  fatal,  and 
you  have  no  more  right  to  consider  it  than  you  have  the  decree  of  some 
empire  long  since  vanished  from  the  earth.  Now,  this  is  all  the  evi- 
dence on  this  route.  That  is  all  of  it  with  the  exception  of  who  re- 
ceived the  money,  and  I  will  come  to  that  after  awhile.  That  is  route 
34149. 

Mr.  Henklb.  Kearney  to  Kent. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Yes.  According  to  their  statement  in  the  indict- 
ment, holding  them  by  that,  there  is  not  the  slightest  testimony.  We 
ean  consider  that  route  out.  We  have  only  eighteen  now  to  look  after. 
That  is  the  end  of  that.  It  has  not  a  solitary  prop ;  upon  the  roof  of 
that  route  not  a  shingle  is  left — not  one. 

Let  us  take  the  next  route,  38135.  What  do  we  do  in  that  according 
to  the  indictment?  And  now,  gentlemen,  recollect  they  wrote  this  in- 
dictment. You  would  think  we  did,  but  we  didn't.  They  wrote  it,  and 
they  are  bound  by  it.  But  if  I  had  been  employed  on  behalf  of  the 
4lefendHnts  to  write  it  I  should  have  written  it  just  in  that  way. 

First.  Sending  and  filing  a  false  oath.  When  did  we  send  it ;  when  did 
we  file  it  f  On  the  26th  day  of  June.  That  is  what  the  indictment  says. 
AVlirtt  does  the  evidence  say  !  April  18,  1879.  Now  that  is  the  end  of 
that.  It  was  a  true  oath,  but  that  does  not  make  any  difi'erence.  That 
oath  is  gone.  That  has  been  sworn  out  of  the  case,  and  dated  out  of 
the  caae.     What  is  the  next! 

Second.  Filing  false  petitions.  When  did  we  file  them  ?  The  26th 
day  of  June,  1879.  The  last  petition  was  filed  the  8th  of  May,  1879,  and 
it  does  not  make  one  particle  of  difterence  whether  these  dates  were 
before  or  after  the  coiwpiracy  as  set  forth,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every 
one  of  the  petitions  was  true.    That  charge  is  gone.    A  fatal  variance. 
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What  is  the  next  fraudulent  order  ?  That  of  Juue  20.  There  was  never 
the  slightest  evidence  introduced  to  show  that  it  was  a  fraudulent  order — 
not  the  slightest.  And  what  is  the  next  charge?  Fraudulently  filing  a 
subcontract.  And  right  here  I  stop  to  ask  the  court,  of  course,  not  ex- 
pecting an  answer  now  hut  in  the  charge  to  the  jury,  is  it  possible  ra 
defraud  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  filing  a  subcontract? 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  you  to  think  of  it.  How  would  you  go  to 
work  to  defraud  the  Government  by  filing  a  subcontract  ?  If  the  sub- 
contract provides  for  a  greater  amount  of  pay  than  the  Government  is 
giving  the  original  contractor  the  Government  will  not  pay  it;  it  will 
only  pay  uj)  to  the  amount  that  it  agreed  to  pay  the  contractor.  It  is 
like  A  giving  an  order  on  B  to  pay  C  what  A  owes  B.  He  need  not 
pay  him  any  more.  That  is  all.  And  if  the  ingenuity  of  malice  can 
think  of  a  way  by  which  the  Government  can  be  defrauded  by  the  filing 
of  a  subcontract  I  will  abandon  the  case.  It  is  an  impossible,  absurd 
charge,  something  that  never  happened  and  never  will  happen.  Well^ 
that  is  the  end  of  this  route  with  one  exception.  This  is  the  Agate 
route.  This  is  the  route  where  $30  it  is  claimed  has  been  taken  from 
the  Government.  It  is  that  route.  You  remember  the  productiveness 
of  that  post-office.  They  established  an  office  and  nobody  found  it  out 
except  the  fellow  that  was  postmaster,  and  in  his  lonely  grandeur  I 
think  he  remained  about  eighteen  months  and  never  sold  a  stamp.  That 
is  all  that  is  left  in  that  route,  that  order  putting  Agate  upon  the  route 
and  taking  it  off,  and  then  giving  one  month's  extra  pay.  That  is  all — 
another  child  washed — 38135 — that  is  all  there  is  to  that  route ;  no  ev- 
idence except  epithets,  no  testimony  except  abuse.  If  anything  is  left 
under  that  it  is  simply  ''robber,  thief,  pickpocket."    That  is  all. 

Now  w^e  come  to  another  route,  and  I  again  beg  pardon  for  calling: 
attention  to  these  little  things.  The  Government  has  forced  us  to  do  it. 
It  is  like  a  lawsuit  among  neighbors.  Each  is  so  anxious  to  beat  the 
other  they  begin  to  charge  for  things  that  they  never  dreamed  of  at  the 
time  they  were  delivered.  They  will  charge  for  neighborly  acts,  time 
lost  in  attending  the  funeral  of*  members  of  each  other's  family  before 
they  get  through  the  lawsuit.  So  the  Government  started  out  in  this 
case  and  not  finding  a  great  point  had  to  put  in  little  ones,  and  we  have 
to  answer  the  kind  of  points  they  make. 

41119.  Overt  acts.  First.  Filing  a  false  oath.  When  did  we  file  it  f 
The  25th  day  of  June  the  indictment  says.  Who  filed  it?  Peck  and 
Miner.  Well,  when  was  it  filed  or  when  was  it  transmitted  f  According 
to  their  story  June  23,  1879.  This  oath  is  marked  8  C,  and  an  ettbrt  was 
made  to  prove  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Blois  that  it  was  a  forgery. 
That  was  objected  to,  first  that  it  was  not  charged  to  be  forged  in  the 
indictment;  and,  second,  that  a  notary  public  had  already  sworn  that  it 
Avas  genuine  and  that  he  could  not  be  impeached  in  thatway,  and  there- 
upon that  oath  was  withdrawn,  and  you  will  never  hear  of  ii  any  more. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  That  is  found  on  record,  page 
1409.    Now,  recollect  that  oath  was  withdrawn.    That  is  the  end  of  it. 

Second.  Filing  false  petitions.  When  were  they  filed!  July  8,  1879, 
and  it  turned  out  that  that  charge  was  true  with  two  exceptions: 
First,  that  they  were  not  filed  at  that  time;  and  second,  that  all  the  pe- 
titions were  true.    That  is  the  only  harm  about  that  charge. 

Third.  A  fraudulent  order  made  by  Brady,  July  8.  Now  let  us  see 
what  the  fraud  consists  in.  The  fraud  is  claimed  to  be  in  expediting  to 
thirty-three  hours  when  the  petition  only  called  ior  forty-eight.  You 
remember  the  charge,  expediting,  to  thirty-three  hours  when  the  i)eTi- 
tion  only  called  for  forty-eight.     Now  let  us  see.     If  it  is  claimed  that 
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"to  grant  more  than  the  petitions  ask  is  a  crime,  certainly  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  to  grant  less  is  equally  a  crime.    The  only  evidence  now  of 
*  raiid  in  this  is  that  he  was  asked  to  expedite  the  forty-eight  hours,  but 
lie  expedited  to  thirty-three.    That  is  to  siiy,  he  violated  the  petitions^ 
i^ud  if  that  is  good  doctrine,  then  the  petitions  must  settle  whether  ex- 
X>edition  is  to  be  granted  or  not.    If  that  is  good  doctrine,  there  is  no 
£i.ppeal  from  the  petition.     I  do  not  believe  that  doctrine,  gentlemen^ 
X  l>elieve  it  is  the  business  of  the  Post-Office  Department  to  grant  all 
trlie  facilities  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the  people  need. 
He  must  get  his  information  from  the  people,  and  from  the  representa,- 
tives  of  the  people,  and  while  he  is  not  bound  to  give  all  they  ask,  if  he 
does  give  what  the  people  want,  and  what  their  representatives  indorse, 
you  cannot  twist  or  torture  it  into  a  crime.    That  is  what  I  insist.    Now 
tlie  only  charge  is  here,  that  while  they  asked  for  forty-eight  hours  he 
^ave  thirty-three.    That  is  the  onlj'  crime.    Did  he  pay  too  much  for  it! 
There  is  no  evidence  of  it.    Before  I  get  through  I  will  show  you  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  paid  a  dollar  too  much  for  any  service 
-whatever. 

Now,  then,  if  the  doctrine  contended  for  bj'  the  Government  is  cor- 
rect, then  a  petition  is  the  standard  of  duty  and  the  warrant  of  action,, 
and  if  they  gain  upon  this  route  they  lose  upon  every  other  route.  Let 
lis  examine.  There  are  three  charges.  First,  false  i)etitions.  They 
were  all  true.  Second,  false  oaths.  They  offered  to  prove  it,  and  then 
withdrew  it.  Third,  that  whde  the  petitions  called  for  forty -eight  hours 
be  granted  thirty-three,  and  before  you  can  find  that  that  was  fraudu- 
lent you  must  understand  the  precise  connections  that  this  mail  made 
with  all  others,  and  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  prove  not  an  infer- 
ence but  a  fact,  that  there  was  not  only  reason  but  reason  in  money — 
sound  reasons  for  expediting  it  instead  of  forty-eight  to  thirty-three. 
That  is  the  end  of  that  route.  There  is  not  a  jury  on  earth,  let  it  be 
summoned  by  prejudice  and  presided  over  by  ignorance,  that  would  find 
a  verdict  of  guilty  upon  the  testimony  in  that  route.  It  is  impossible. 
Another  child  gone. 

44155.  Let  us  see  what  we  get  there,  and  I  have  not  got  to  my  client 
yet.  First,  filing  false  petitions,  by  Peck,  Miner,  Vaile,  and  RerdelL 
When  f  Un  the  27tli  of  June,  1879.  Were  they  false  ?  Let  us  see.  Mr. 
Bliss,  speaking  of  these  petitions  contained  in  a  jacket  held  in  his  hand,, 
dated  the  29th  of  June,  1879,  record,  page  687,  said,  "We  do  not  attack 
the  genuineness  of  these  petitions.''  That  is  the  end  of  that.  So  much 
for  that. 

Second.  A  fraudulent  order  increasing  service,  and  yet  all  the  petitions 
are  admitted  to  be  genuine,  and  the  order  was  in  accorda»^ce  with  the 
petitions  on  the  route.  Before  the  order  is  fraudulent  because  it  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  petitions,  and  in  this  route  it  is  a  fraud  because 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  petitions.  Xow,  just  take  it.  Here  is  the 
route.  Every  petition  is  genuine,  the  oath  is  true,  not  a  petition  at- 
tacked, the  order  in  accordance  therewith,  and  the  only  evidence  that 
the  order  is  a  fraud  is  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  genuine  petitions 
recommended  by  the  i)eople  and  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
That  is  all. 

Let  me  tell  you  another  thing.  Expedition  had  been  granted  on  the 
route  long  before,  and  this  was  simply  an  increase  of  trips,  and  no 
charge  is  made  that  the  order  granting  the  expedition  ever  was  a  fraud. 
Third.  Another  fraudulent  order  by  Brady,  of  April  17,  1880,  and  it 
turns  out  that  this  order  was  in  fact  made  by  French.  That  was  the 
only  evidence  thait  it  was  Iraudulent,  but  the  mere  fact  that  French 
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made  it  takes  it  out  of  this  case,  and  you  hare  do  more  right  to  con- 
sider it  than  you  would  an  order  made  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  only  objection  to  this  order  now,  is  what  f  That  it  was  in  violation 
-of  the  petitions.  How  !  That  it  took  oflf  one  or  two  of  the  trii)8.  That 
was  the  fraud  of  the  order  of  April  17, 1880.  The  fraud  consisted,  in 
taking  off  two  or  three  trips  that  had  been  put  on. 

i^ow  let  us  see  next.  The  next  fraudulent  .order  was  July  16,  18S0. 
What  was  that  for?  For  putting  the  service  back  pi-ecisely  as  it  Tras. 
!Now  I  want  you,  gentlemen,  to  understand  that,  every  one  of  you. 
Here  is  a  charge  in  the  indictment  of  a  fraudulent  order  that  took  ofi', 
say,  two  trips  from  the  service.  That  is  a  fraud  they  say.  Then  the 
next  order  put  those  two  trips  back,  and  that  they  say  is  another  fraud. 
It  would  have  been  very  hard  to  have  made  an  order  in  that  case  to 
have  satisfied  the  Government;  it  was  an  order  to  decrease  it;  it  wa^ 
an  order  to  put  it  back  where  it  was;  that  is,  it  was  a  iraud,  conse- 
quently it  was  a  fraud  to  do  anything  about  it.  That  is  all  there  is  in 
^latcase* 

Let  us  boil  it  down.  False  petitions.  That  is  the  charge.  The  evi- 
dence is  that  the  petitions  are  all  true.  A  false  oath  is  the  charge. 
The  evidence  is  that  the  oath  is  true.  A  fraudulent  order  decreasing 
the  service,  another  fraudulent  order  increasing  the  service,  that  is 
leaving  it  just  where  he  found  it.  In  other  words,  according  to  this  in- 
<lictment,  Brady  committed  a  fraud  in  reducing  the  trips,  and  another 
fraud  by  putting  the  trips  back.  I  think  it  was  only  one  trip  that  he 
reduced.  Now  that  is  all  that  there  is  in  that  case.  People  may  talk 
about  it  one  day  or  one  year.    That  is  all  there  is  and  that  is  nothiug. 

38145.   Fraudulently  tiling  what!    A  subcontract  with  J.  L.  San- 
derson.    I  say  you  cannot  fraudulently  file  a  subcontract  against  the 
Government.    It  is  an  impossibility.    Besides  all  that,  Mr.  Sander- 
son filed  his  own  subcontract.    There  is  no  evidence  that  auybo  d y 
else  did  file  it  or  present  it  for  filing.      It  was  not  our  contract;    it 
was  Sanderson's   subcontract.      How  conies  that  in  his  indictment  T 
Let  me  tell  you.     In  the  first  indictment  they  had  Sanderson;   aud 
when.they  copied  that  first  indictment,  with  certain  vaiiations  to  make 
this,  they  forgot  this  part  and  put  in  the  fraudulent  filing  of  Sander- 
tson's  contract.    It  never  should  have  been  in  this  case.    It  has  not 
the  slighest  relationship.    The  real  charge  of  fraud  in  this  route  is 
that  a  retrospective  order  was  made,  and  this  order  bore  date  February 
26,  1881,  and  was  retrospective  in  this:  that  it  was  to  take  effect  irom 
the  15th  of  January,  1881 ;  but,  understand  me,  this  was  Sanderson'*8 
route.    He  received  that  money  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  us.   Still 
I  will  answer  it.    That  retrospective  order  gave  pay  from  the  15th  of 
January,  1881.    Now,  it  seems  that  before  the  order  of  February  26,  an 
order  had  been  made  by  telegraph,  dated  the  15th  of  January,  1881,  to  San- 
derson, and  this  telegrai)hic  order  was  for  daily  service  on  eighty-nine 
miles.    The  jacket  oiSer  ot  February  26,  1881,  was  for  daily  service  on 
the  whole  route  from  January  15,  1881.    If  that  order  had  been  carried 
out  he  would  have  received  pay  for  daily  service  on  the  whole  route 
instead  of  for  daily  service  on  the  eighty-nine  miles  to  which  he  was  enti- 
tled.   It  turned  out  that  the  order  of  February  26, 1881,  wias  signed  by 
Postmaster-General  Maynard.    The  only  possible  charge  is  that  Sander- 
son received  pay  for  a  daily  service  on  the  whole  route  from  January  15, 
1881,  to  February  26,  1881,  instead  of  eighty-nine  miles.    But  we  find 
in  the  table  of  payments  introduced  by  the  Government,  that  for  that 
-^juarter  a  deduction  was  made  of  $3,422.19,  showing  that  the  depart- 
ment could  only  have  paid  for  the  daily  service  on  the  eighty -nine  miles, 
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and  that  is  exactly  what  the  daily  service  would  come  to  on  the  balance 
of  the  route.  That  ends  that  route.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 
anyway.  It  was  Sanderson.  He  filed  his  own  contract,  he  got  his  own 
orders,  he  collected  his  own  money,  and  settled  with  the  departments 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  and  we  will  bid  it  farewell. 

The  next  is  No.  38156.  First,  filing  false  oath  June  12^  1879.  The 
oath  was  filed  May  6, 1879.  That  is  the  end  of  that.  1  do  not  care 
whether  it  is  true  or  false,  that  is,  so  far  as  this  verdict  is  concerned. 
1  care  whether  it  is  true  or  false,  so  far  as  my  clients  are  concerned,  but 
so  far  as  this  verdict  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference.  There  is  a 
fatal  variance.  Second,  it  is  alleged  that  Brady  made  a  fraudulent 
order  June  12, 1879.  The  order  of  June  12, 1879,  was  made  by  French^ 
Tbere  is  another  fatal  variance.  You  have  no  right  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration. French  is  not  one  of  the  parties  here.  Third,  sending  a 
subcontract  of  Dorsey  and  filing  it.  As  I  told  you  before,  you  cannot 
by  any  possibility  thus  defraud  the  Government ;  not  even  if  you  set 
up  nights  to  think  about  it.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  subcontract 
was  a  fraud.  Let  us  have  some  sense.  It  is  an  absolute  impossibility 
to  commit  this  offense,  and  therefore  we  will  talk  no  more  al)out  it» 
Fourth,  the  fraudulent  order  of  Brady  increasing  the  distance  four  miles* 
This  was  done  on  the  2  th  of  December,  1880.  That  is  the  only  real 
charge  in  this  route.  I  turn  to  the  record  and  find  from  the  evidence* 
on  page  943,  that  the  distance  was  from  five  to  six  miles,  according  to 
the  Government's  own  proof.  Beside  all  that,  the  order  of  which  they 
complain  is  not  in  the  record.  It  was  never  proved  by  the  Government 
and  never  offered  by  the  Government,  so  far  as  I  can  find.  That  is  the 
end  of  that  route.  The  only  charge  in  it  is  that  they  increased  the  dis- 
tance four  miles,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Government  is  that  it  was> 
t  rom  five  to  six. 

The  next  is  46132.  Overt  acts:  Filing  a  false  oath  by  everybody 
June  24, 1879.  The  evidence  shows  it  was  filed  April  11,  1879.  That 
is  the  end  of  that.  No  matter  whether  it  is  true" or  false,  it  is  gone. 
Second,  the  fraudulent  filing  of  a  subcontract.  Well,  I  have  shown  you 
that  that  cannot  be  fraudulent.  The  subconti^act  of  Vaile  shows  that 
Vaile  was  to  receive  100  per  cent.  It  was  executed  April  1,  1878,  in 
consequence,  as  my  friend  General  Henkle  explained,  of  a  conspiracy 
made  on  the  23d  of  May  following.  The  service  commenced  July  i, 
1878.  There  could  have  been  no  fraud  in  it.  It  was  filed  as  a  matter  of 
fact  May  24, 1879,  and  not  June  4.  Even  if  it  had  been  a  fraud,  which 
is  an  impossibility,  the  description  is  wrong  and  the  variance  is  fatal. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  any  order  was  fraudulent.  Every  one  in  this 
case  is  supported  by  petitions,  and  every  petition  is  admitted  to  be 
honest,  or  proved  to  be  honest  and  genuine.  There  is  no  proof  at  all, 
and  not  the  slightest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  prove 
that  there  was  any  fraud  on  this  route.    So  much  for  that. 

No.  46247.  Let  us  see  just  where  we  are.  First,  tiling  false  and  forged 
petitions.  When  ?  July  26,  1879.  By  whom  I  By  Peck,  Dorsey,  and 
Rerdell.  Now,  after  they  had  solemnly  written  that  in  the  indictment^ 
and  after  it  had  been  solemnly  found  to  be  a  fact  by  the  grand  jury,  the 
attorneys  for  the  Government  come  into  court  and  a<lmit  during  tlie 
trial  that  all  the  petitions  upon  this  route  were  genuine;  everj'  one.  It 
was  admitted,  I  say,  that  every  petition  was  genuine.  Head  from  page 
1008  of  the  record  and  there  you  will  find  what  the  court  said  about 
these  very  petitions : 

I  shall  take  the  responsibility  of  dispensing  with  the  reading  of  petitions  when  there 
is  no  puiui  Luaiie  with  regard  to  them. 
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Tlie  petitions  were  so  good,  they  were  so  honest,  they  were  so  genuine, 
they  were  so  sensible,  that  the  curiosity  of  the  court  was  aroused  to  lind 
what  on  earth  they  were  being  read  for  on  the  part  of  the  i>roseeutiou. 
You  remember  it.  Every  one  genuine,  honor  bright,  from  the  tirst  line 
to  the  last.    In  reply  to  the  court  at  that  time  Mr.  Bliss  said: 

There  is  no  point  made  as  to  the  increase  of  trips.     These — 

Meaning  the  petitions — 

relate  to  the  increase  of  trips.     There  is  no  point  made  there. 

It  is  thus  admitted  that  every  petition  was  genuine.  Second,  a  fraud- 
ulent order  increasing  one  trip.  This  order  was  never  proved  by  the 
Government.  It  was  not  even  offered  by  the  Government,  so  that  the 
route  stands  in  this  way:  First,  a  charge  of  false  petitions;  second,  an 
■admission,  that  the  petitions  were  all  genuine;  third,  a  charge  that  a 
fraudulent  order  was  made;  fourth,  no  proof  that  the  order  was  made. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  that.    And  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

No.  38134.  First,  sending  ftilse  and  fraudulent  petitions,  and  filin*: 
the  same.  When  !  July  8,  1879.  On  page  1031  of  the  record,  I  find 
the  following: 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  petitions  nnder  your  honor's  ruling  I  am  not  going  to  ofter. 

Why !  Because  they  were  all  genuine.  The  court  had  mildly  jsug- 
geste(l  the  impropriety  of  the  Government  proving  its  case  by  reading 
honest  petitions.  Consequently,  when  it  came  to  this,  the  next  route, 
he  said : 

The  petitions  under  your  honor's  ruling  I  am  not  going  to  offer. 

Why  ?  Because  they  are  all  honest  and  under  a  charge  in  the  indict- 
ment that  they  are  all  fraudulent  he  did  not  see  the  propriety  of  reafling 
them.  That  is  what  he  meant.  This  remark  was  made  because  the 
Government  admitted  these  petitions  to  be  honest.  When  were  these 
l>etitions  filed  f  The  indictment  says  July  8.  The  evidence  says  May  U. 
So  that  if  every  petition  had  been  a  forgery  you  could  not  take  them 
into  consideration  on  this  route.  It  is  charged  that  Miner  &  Co.  signed 
and  placed  in  Brady's  office  a  false  oath  on  July  8.  On  record,  page 
1032,  it  appears  that  it  was  filed  May  8,  1879,  and  not  as  described  in 
the  indictment.  The  pleader  has  the  privilege  of  describing  it  right  or 
describing  it  wrong.  If  he  describes  it  right  it  can  go  in  evidence.  If 
he  describes  it  wrong  it  cannot  go  in  evidence,  and  they  have  no  right 
to  complain  if  you  throw  out  evidence  that  they  make  it  impossible  fc^r 
you  to  receive.  It  has  been  charged  with  regard  to  this  affidavit  that 
Dorsey  was  not  at  that  time  contractor,  and  therefore  had  no  right  to 
make  the  affidavit,  llie  affidavit  was  made  April  21, 1879,  and  the  reg- 
ulation that  such  affidavits  must  be  made  by  the  contractors  was  made 
July  1,  1879.  That  is  a  sufficient  answer.  The  next  charge  is  a  fraudu- 
lent order  made  by  Brady  Jnly  8.  The  petitions  were  all  swlmitted  to  be 
genuine.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  order  was  not  asked  for  by 
the  petitions.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  order  in  and  of  itself  was 
fraudulent ;  not  the  slightest.  There  is  nothing  like  taking  these  things 
up  as  we  go  and  seeing  what  the  Government  has  established.  I  know 
that  you  want  to  know  exactly  what  has  been  done  in  this  case  and  you 
want  to  find  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  evidence. 

Route  38140.  Overt  acts :  First,  making,  sending,  and  filing  false 
petitions.  When  were  they  made  and  sent !  The  2M  day  of  May,  1879. 
There  were  some  petitions  filed  May  10,  1879,  and  there  was  a  letter  of 
the  same  date.  They  are  misdescribed.  They  are  all  genuine  but  they 
are  out  of  the  case  as  far  as  this  is  concerned.     I  will  tell  you  after 
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iiwbile  where  tliey  are  applicable  in  this  case.    A  letter  of  Belford,  of 
April  29,  1870,  ami  a  letter  of  Senator  Chatfee,  of  April  24,  1S79,  we 
liave,  while  the  indictment  char<>es  that  they  were  all  filed  May  2.'5, 1879. 
There  is  an  absolute  and  a  fatal  variance.    All  these  petitions,  liowever, 
«re  admitted  to  be  genuine  and  honest.     See  record,  ])ages  lOOl-UMKJ. 
The  char<]fe  in  the  indictment  is  that  they  were  forged,  false, and  altered. 
The  aduiission  in  open  court,  by  the  representative  of  the  Government 
is,  that  they  were  genuine  and  Inmest.   There  is  the  difference  between 
^11  indictment  and  testimony.     There  is  the  difference  between  public 
rumor  and  fact.    There  is  the  difference  between  the  ])ress  and  the  evi- 
dence.   The  next  is  that  a  false  oath  was  filed  bv  John  W.  Dorsev  on 
tbe  23d  of  May,  1879.     When  was  that  oath  filed  ?    April  30,  1879!     A 
fatal  variance.    Yet  the  man  who  wrote  the  indictment  had  the  affida-^ 
vit  before  him.     Why  did  he  not  put  in  the  true  date  ?    I  will  tell  you* 
iifter  awhile.    Did  he  know  It  was  not  true  when  he  put  it  in  the  iudict- 
inent  ?     Ue  did,  undoubtedly. 

Third.  Fraudulent  order  of  May  23;  reducing  the  time  from  nineteen 
and  three-quarter  hours  to  twelve  hours.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  older 
was  made  on  the  23d  of  May  upon  this  route.  It  is  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment that  it  was  made  on  the  23d  of  May.  The  evidence  shows  that 
it  wa«  made  on  the  9th  of  May.  There  is  a  fatal  variance,  and  that  or- 
der cannot  be  considered  by  this  jury  as  to  this  branch  of  the  case. 
Here  is  an  order  of  which  they  complain.  They  charge  that  it  was  made 
on  the  23d  day  of  May,  the  same  day  the  conspiracy  was  entered  into. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  made  on  the  9th  of  ^lay.  On  this  descrip- 
tion it  goes  out,  and  it  goes  out  on  a  still  higher  principle:  That  an  order 
could  not  have  been  made  on  the  9th  of  May  in  pursuance  of  a  conspir- 
acy made  on  the  23d  of  that  moiith.  But  I  am  speaking  now  simply  as 
to  the  description  of  this  offense. 

Fourth.  A  subcontract  was  fraudulently  filed.  I  have  shown  you  it 
is  impossible  to  fraudulently  file  a  contract ;  utterly  imi)Ossible.  All 
the  agreements  imaginable  between  the  contractor  and  subcontractor 
cannot  even  tend  to  defraud  the  Government  of  a  solitary  dollar.  I 
make  a  bid  and  the  contract  is  awarded  to  me  at  so  much.  The  mail 
has  to  be  carried.  The  Government  pays,  say  $5,000  a  year.  It  makes 
no  difference  to  the  Government  who  carries  the  mail  under  that  con- 
tract, so  long  as  it  is  carried.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  defraud  the 
Government  by  contracting  with  A,  B,  C,  orD.  That  is  the  end  of  thai 
route.  The  order  itself  is  misdescribed,  and  that  is  all  there  is  in  it. 
When  the  order  is  gone  everything  is  gone. 

•  Xo.  38113.  Overt  acts :  Fraudulently  filing  a  subcontract.  We  do 
not  need  to  talk  about  that  any  more.  Second,  Brady  fraudulently 
made  an  order  for  increase  of  trips.  The  evidence  is  that  an  increase 
was  asked  for  by  a  great  many  officers,  a  great  many  representatives, 
and  by  hundreds  of  citizens,  and  that  the  increase  was  insisted  upon 
not  only  by  the  officers  who  were  upon  the  ground,  but  by  General 
Sherman  himself.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  you,  but  with  me  Gen- 
eral Sherman's  opinion  would  have  great  weight.  He  is  a  man  capable  of 
controlling  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  the  field,  a  man  with  the 
genius,  with  the  talent,  with  the  courage,  and  with  the  intrepidity  to 
win  the  greatest  victories,  and  to  carry  on  the  greatest  possible  military 
operations.  I  could  have  nearly  as  much  confidence  in  his  opinion  as  I 
would  in  the  guess  of  this  i)rosecution.  In  my  judgment  I  would  think 
as  much  of  his  opinion  given  freely  as  I  would  of  the  opinion  of  a  law- 
yer who  was  paid  for  giving  it.  General  Shernmn  has  been  spoken  of 
slightingly  in  this  case,  but  he  will  be  remembered  a  long  time  after 
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this  case  is  forgotten,  after  all  engaged  in  it  are  forgotten,  and  even 
after  this  indictment  shall  have  passed  Iroin  the  memory  of  man. 

No.  38152.  Overt  acts  :  Fraudulent  orders  of  August  3, 1880,  discon- 
tinuing the  service  and  allowing  a  month's  extra  pay  for  the  service  dis- 
continued. That  is  all.  May  it  please  your  honor,  in  this  route  the 
only  point  is,  had  the  Postmaster-General  the  right  to  discontinue  the 
service?  And  if  he  did  discontinue  it  was  he  under  any  obligation  to 
allow  a  month's  extra  pay  I  It  is  the  only  question.  I  call  your  honor's 
attention  to  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  Eeeside,  8  Wallace^ 
38;  FuUen  wider  against  the  United  States,  9  Court  of  Claims,  403,  and 
Garfielde  against  the  United  States,  3  Otto,  242.  In  those  cases  it  is 
.  decided  not  only  that  the  Postmaster-General  has  the  right  to  allow  this 
month's  extra  pay,  but  he  must  do  it.  That  is  in  full  settlement  of  all 
the  damages  that  the  contractor  may  have  sustained.  The  court  can 
see  the  ver^'  foundation  of  that  law.  For  illustration,  I  bid  upon  a  route 
of  one  thousand  miles.  I  am  supposed  to  get  ready  to  carry  the  mail. 
Five  hundred  miles  are  taken  from  that  route.  The  law  steps  in  and 
says  that  for  that  damage  I  shall  have  one  month's  extra  pay  on  the 
portion  of  the  route  discontinued.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  1 
have  made  any  preparation  or  not.  The  law  gives  me  that  and  no 
more.  If  I  should  go  into  the  Supreme  Court  and  say  that  my  prep- 
arations had  cost  me  $50,000,  and  the  month's  extra  pay  was  only 
$5,000,  I  have  no  redress  for  the  other  $45,000.  That  is  all  that  is 
charged  in  this  instance.  And  if  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  or  any  one  else  had  done  differently  he  would  have  acted  con- 
trary to  law.  He  is  indicted  for  doing  in  this  case  exactly  what  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  Let  us  get  to  the  next  route.  That  is  all  there 
is  in  this. 

No.  38015.  Overt  acts:  Sending  a  false  oath.  When!  May  21,  The 
evidence  shows  that  on  May  14  it  was  sent,  on  May  15  it  was  filed.  A 
fatal  variance  no  matter  whether  it  is  true  or  false.  That  oath  is  gone* 
That  is  the  end  of  it.  What  else!  They  did  not  show  that  the  oath 
was  false.  First,  it  is  misdescribed  in  the  indictment  as  to  the  date  it  is 
filed ;  second,  the  evidence  shows  that  it  is  honest  and  genuine,  which 
is  also  fatal.  That  is  the  end  of  this  route,  as  far  as  the  indictment  is 
concerned.  Second,  that  Doi'sey  made  and  Rerdell  tiled  false  petitions. 
There  is  no  proof  that  any  of  the  petitions  were  false,  no  proof  that  any 
were  forged,  and  no  proof  that  John  W.  Dorsey  or  M.  C.  Kerdell  had 
anything  to  do  with  that  route  one  way  or  the  other.  All  the  petitions 
on  record,  page  1160,  are  admitted  to  be  genuine  except  one.  One  peti- 
tion asking  for  a  ten-hour  schedule  was  attacked  and  only  one.  But 
this  petition  was  filed  May  14, 1879,  and  that  is  out  so  far  as  the  indict- 
ment is  concerned. 

The  Court.  What  is  the  date  of  the  indictment! 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  The  23d  day  of  May.  The  indictment  says  that 
this  was  filed  July  10, 1879 ;  the  evidence  says  May  14, 1879.  A  fatal 
variance.  It  is  not  the  same  one  they  were  talking  about.  They  did 
not  find  the  petition  they  described.  It  is  their  misfortune.  Now  here 
is  only  one  petition  attacked.  Who  attacked  it!  Mr.  Shaw.  See  page 
1159.  They  were  going  to  show  that  that  was  a  forgery  and  they  were 
going  to  show  it  b^'  Shaw.  That  was  the  only  one  they  attacked. 
What  does  Shaw  say  ! 

I  Bigned  a  petition  for  increase  of  service  and  «'xpe(lition  upon  that  route,  but  1  did 
not  lead  the  petition.     If  I  had,  I  shouhl  have  discovered  a  ten-hour  schedule. 

He  would  not  have  discovered  it  if  it  had  not  been  there,  would  he  ? 
That  shows  it  was  there. 
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I  would  not  have  recommeDcled  a  ten-hour  schedule  on  a  freventy-mile  route. 

He  was  the  man  that  was  going  to  prove  that  ten  honrs  was  not  there. 
13ut  it  shows  that  he  was  not  able  to  do  it,  because  he  first  swore  that 
be  never  read  it,  and  second,  that  he  would  not  have  signed  it  if  he  had. 
Oood  by,  Mr.  Shaw.  That  is  all  there  is  as  to  that  matter.  The  court 
Tvill  nud(^rstand  I  am  going  now  upon  what  is  in  the  indictment,  and  not 
wliat  has  been  thrown  in  from  the  outside. 

The  Court.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  am  going  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  this  in- 
flictnient.  I  am  holding  these  gentlemen  to  the  law.  That  is  what  the 
law  is  for.  You  cannot  come  into  this  court  and  throw  seven  or  eight 
cords  of  paper  at  a  man  and  say,  "  \'ou  are  guiltj'.^'  They  have  man 
aged  this  case  after  that  fashion,  but  I  propose  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  law. 

Route  35051.  First.  Signing,  sending,  and  filing  false  petitions. 
When?  August  2,  1879.  There  is  no  evidence' of  any  petitions  being 
filed  on  that  day — none  whatever.  The  only  thing  near  it  is  a  letter  of 
Frederick  B:llings,  on  record,  page  1217.  This  letter  was  dated  July 
.31,  1870.  Under  the  charge  of  signing,  sending,  and  filing  false  peti- 
tions, the  only  evidence  is  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Billings  wrote  a 
letter,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  testimony  to  show  that  a  solitary 
word  in  that  letter  was  false — not  one.  Nothing  to  connect  it  with  Mr. 
Billings;  no  evidence  that  he  ever  si>oke  to  him  on  the  subject;  no  evi- 
dence that  Billings  knew  who  was  carrying  the  mail;  no  evidence  that 
he  ever  knew  or  did  a  thing  except  to  write  that  letter,  and  he  was  in- 
terestetl,  I  believe,  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  Now,  that  is  every 
thing  there  is  there;  that  is  all  there  is  in  that  case.  Nobody  has  tried 
to  show  that  the  letter  of  Billings  was  not  true. 

What  else?  A.  fraudulent  order  of  August,  1879.  Who  made  it? 
The  indictment  says  Brady  made  it.  The  evidence  says  it  was  signed 
by  French  and  it  was  in  accordance  with  Billings's  letter.  Is  there  any 
fraud  now  in  that  route?  Let  us  be  honest.  False  petitions:  Not  one 
tiled.  False  oath :  Not  one  attacked.  Simply  a  letter  that  we  did  not 
write,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  we  ever  asked  to  have  it  writ- 
ten. That  is  the  end  of  that.  But  they  cannot  even  get  the  letter  in, 
gentlemen.    They  did  not  describe  it  right. 

The  next  route  is  40104.  Overt  acts:  First.  Fraudulently  tiling  a  sub- 
contract. That  you  cannot  do.  When  did  we  file  it  f  July  23,  1879, 
the  indictment  says.  What  does  the  evidence  sayf  May  8,  1879. 
First,  we  could  not  commit  the  offense;  secondly,  you  could  not  prove 
it  under  this  description. 

Second.  Filing  a  false  oath.  When  did  we  file  it?  July  23.  That  is 
w^hiit  the  indictment  says.  What  does  the  evidence  say  f  November 
2(i,  1878.  A  fatal  variance.  See  record,  page  1305.  That  is  the  end 
of  that.  The  indictment  is  for  something.  You  have  got  to  follow  it 
and  it  certainly  is  not  as  hard  work  to  write  an  offense  against  a  man  as 
it  is  to  prove  it.  If  they  cannot  write  an  offense,  you  certainly  ought 
not  to  find  the  man  guilty.  Besides  all  that,  that  oath  was  not  even 
impeached,  it  was  not  even  attacked.  There  was  not  a  word  said  upon 
the  subject  except  in  the  indictment.  It  was  charged  to  be  false  and 
not  one  word  of  evidence  was  offered  to  this  jury  to  show  that  it  was 
false. 

Third.  An  alleged  fraudulent  order  of  increase  by  Brady,  July  23, 
1870.  Brady  never  signed  any  such  order.  It  was  signed  by  French. 
That  is  the  end  of  ir,  no  matter  whether  it  was  good  or  bad,  honest  or  dis* 
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honest.  That  is  the  end  of  it,  an<l  yet  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evicleute 
to  show  that  it  was  dishonest,  but  you  must  hold  them  to  their  own 
case  as  they  have  written  it,  and  not  as  they  wish  it  was  now. 

Fourth.  A  fraudulent  order  of  April  10,  1880,  allowing  one  nioiithV 
extra  pay  on  the  service  reduce<l.  This  order  was  not  even  ])rove<l  by 
the  Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  ottered  by  the  (gov- 
ernment, and  if  it  had  been  oftereil,  and  if  it  had  been  x>roved  it  would 
have  only  established  the  fact  that  Mr.  Brady  acted  in  accordance  with 
law. 

Xow  we  come  to  some  more.  44160.  First,  filing  false  petitions. 
When  did  we  tile  them  f  July  16,  1880.  The  proof  is  that  they  wen- 
filed  long  before  that  time.  The  proof  is  that  Peck,  Dorsey,  and  Ker- 
dell  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  route  after  the  1st  of  April,  1879,  and 
the  petition  claimed  to  be  signed  by  I'tah  people  and  claimed  to  be  fraud- 
ulent is  the  petition  marked  19  Q.    It  was  filed  on  the  7th  day  of  May. 

1879.  That  is  a  fatal  variance.  The  indictment  charges  it  was  file<i  July 
16,  1880.  The  petition  cannot  be  considered.  There  is  another  petitiiin 
marked  20  Q,  claimed  to  have  been  written  by  Miner,  upon  which  the  name 
of  Hall  is  said  to  have  been  Ibrged.  It  has  no  file  mark  whatever  and 
consequently  cannot  be  the  petition  referred  to  in  the  indictment.  That 
was  filed.  That,  however,  has  been  explained  by  General  Heukle  fully. 
This  petition  was  identified  by  McBean,  and  was  signed  by  him,  and  he 
recognized  the  signatures  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  Canyon  City.  Mr. 
Merrick  admitted  that  the  petition,  19  Q,  was  never  acted  u}>on.  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  orders  had  been  made  before  the  petition  was  receive<l, 
which  shows  conclusively  that  they  were  not  acted  upon.  The  petition 
marked  20  Q,  to  which  Hall's  name  was,  as  is  claimed,  forged,  was 
never  filed,  and  was  consequently  never  acted  upon.  This  charge  now 
stands  as  follows:  Two  petitions,  one  being  filed  May  17,  1879 — a  fatal 
variance — and  the  other  not  filed — another  fatal  variance.  These  peti- 
tions are  both  described  as  having  been  filed  July  16,  1880.  The  vari- 
ance is  absolutely  fatal,  and  these  petitions  cannot  be  considered.  Be- 
sides, the  order  was  made  before  the  petition  19  Q  was  filed. 

Second.  The  fraudulent  oi*der  by  Brady  for  increase  of  trips,  July  16, 

1880.  The  only  objection  to  this  route  is  that  the  expedition  was  made 
before  service  was  put.  on.  This  wa«  in  the  power  of  the  Postmaster- 
General.  It  haB  been  done  many  times  and  is  still  being  done  by  the 
PostOttice  Department,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  done  in  this  case,  does 
not  even  tend  to  show  that  any  fraud  was  committed  or  intended. 
That  is  all  there  is  in  that  case.  The  petitions  were  never  acted  upon. 
One  was  never  filed  and  the  other  is  not  described,  or  rather  is  misde- 
scribed. 

Eoute  38150.  Overt  acts:  A  fraudulent  order  by  Brady  reducing 
service  to  three  trips  a  week  and  allowing  a  month's  pay  on  service  dis- 
pensed with  July  26,  1880.  This  point,  gentlemen,  I  have  already  ar- 
gued. Whenever  the  Post-Office  Department  dispenses  with  any  serv- 
ice it  is  bound  to  give  one  month's  extra  pay  any  time  after  the  con- 
tract has  been  made  and  any  time  after  the  bid  has  been  accepted.  It 
is  bound  to  give  the  month's  extra  pay  on  the  service  dispensed  with, 
and  this  question,  as  you  heard  me  say  a  little  while  ago,  has  been  de- 
cided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Garfielde's  case.  This  route  was  oi>erated 
by  Sanderson.  He  was  the  subcontractor,  and  according  to  the  subcon- 
tract filed  and  presented  here  in  evidence  he  received  every  cent  of  the 
pay.  We  could  have  had  no  interest  in  perpetrating  any  fraud  ui>on 
that  route.  Why?  Because  another  man,  J.  L.  Sanderson,  received 
every  dollar  and  we  not  one  cent. 
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Another  fraudulent  order  of  increase,  August  24,  from  Powderhorn 
to  Baruum,  seveu  miles.  Xo  fraud  was  shown,  but  the  order,  in  fact,  was 
made  for  the  benefit  of  Sanderson  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  the 
<lefendant8  in  this  case.  In  other  words,  it  was  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  it  was  made  because  they  wishe<l  to  reach  another  post- 
office. 

Another  charge  is  that  the  subcontract  made  with  Sanderson  was 
filed  September  18,  1878.  Recollect  the  charge  is  about  filing  this  sub- 
contract.   The  fact  is  it  was  filed  in  1878  to  take  effect  from  July  1, 

1 878.  See  record,  page  140G.  On  this  very  route  the  subcontract  took  ef- 
fect the  1st  of  July,  1878,  with  Sanderson,  and  from  that  moment  until 
now  lie  ha.s  received  every  dollar.  This  route,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  out 
of  the  scheme.  Sanderson  carried  the  mail  from  the  1st  of  July,  1878, 
until  the  end  of  that  contract,  the  last  day  of  June,  1882.  So  much  for 
that  route.    It  is  gone.    Nobody  can  get  it  back,  either,  in  this  scheme. 

Route  40113.  Overt  acts:  Filing  of  a  false  oath.    When!    June  3, 

1879.  When  was  it  filed  f  May  7,  1879.  That  oath  is  gone.  Was  it 
false  f    They  did  not  attack  it.    They  never  impeached  it.    Good. 

Second.  False  petitions  filed.  When?  June  3,  1879.  All  the  pe- 
titions were  filed  prior  to  May  10, 1879.  They  are  gone.  One  was  filed 
May  23,  but  none  was  filed  as  alleged  on  June  3.  They  are  gone.  A 
magnificently  written  instrument.  A  fatal  variance  as  to  every  peti- 
tion. And  yet  not  a  solitary  petition  was  attacked.  Every  petition 
was  genuine  and  honest. 

Third.  A  fraudulent  order  by  Brady  for  increase  and  expedition. 
This  ortler  was  asked  for  by  the  petitions.  No  fraud  was  established. 
See  record  page  1503  on  this  route ;  also  page  2159. 

Fourth.  They  also  charge  that  Brady  made  a  fraudulent  order  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1881.  But  the  Government  never  proved  that  order, 
never  offered  any  order  of  that  date.    That  is  the  end  of  that  order. 

Fifth.  Afraudulentorderof  February  11,  1881.  This  was  not  offered 
by  the  Government,  and  no  evidence  was  oft'ered  as  to  the  existence 
of  thi3  order,  neither  the  jacket,  nor  the  order,  nor  the  petitions,  so 
far  a«  I  can  find.  That  is  the  end  of  that.  Every  overt  act  so  far,  ex- 
-cept  some  of  the  orders,  wrong.  The  overt  acts  charged  were  filing 
fraudulent  petitions.  When  f  May  23,  1879.  These  are  the  petitions 
^aid  to  have  been  gotten  up  by  Wilcox.  Mr.  Wilcox  was  a  Govern- 
menC  witness,  and  he^swore  that  every  petition  was  honest,  that  every 
uame  was  genuine,  and  that  in  order  to  get  the  names  he  did  not  circu- 
late a  falsehood,  he  circulated  only  the  truth.  To  use  his  own  language, 
^'I  did  only  straightforward,  honest  work."  That  is  all  there  is  on 
that. 

44140,  is  the  number  of  this  route,  and  this  evidence  is  on  record, 
page  1568,  and  in  reganl  to  getting  up  these  petitions  you  will  recollect 
the  language  used  by  the  court.  His  honor  said  in  effect  clearly,  *'  Every 
man  carrying  the  mail  has  the  right  to  take  care  of  his  business.  He 
has  the  right  to  get  up  petitions.  He  has  the  right  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  peo])le  to  what  he  supiwses  to  be  their  needs  in  that  regard.  He 
has  the  right  to  do  it ;  and  the  fact  that  he  does  it  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  he  has  conspired  with  any  human  being."  Deny  me  the 
right  to  attend  to  my  own  affairs  ?  If  I  have  taken  the  route  from  the 
Government,  and  contract  to  carry  the  mail,  tell  me  that  I  cannot  sug- 
gest to  my  fellow -citizens  that  they  ought  to  have  a  daily  mail  instead 
of  a  weekly  f  Tell  me  that  I  have  not  the  right  to  talk  it  on  tlie  cor- 
ners, in  every  post-oftice  for  which  I  start,  and  that  if  I  do  I  am  liable 
to  be  pursued  and  convicted  of  an  infamous  offense  t    Every  mau  has 
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the  right  to  attend  to  his  own  affairs,  and  he  has  the  right  to  get  all  the 
people  he  can  to  help  him.  He  has  no  right  to  go  around  lying  about 
it,  but  he  has  the  right  to  call  their  attention  to  the  facts  the  same  as 
you  would  have  the  right  to  get  a  road  bj^  your  house ;  just  exactly  the 
same  as  you  would  have  the  right  to  get  a  school-house  built  in  your  His- 
trict,  no  matter  if  you  were  to  have  the  contract  for  making  the  brick.  You 
have  a  right  to  say  what  you  please  in  favor  of  education,  no  matter  if 
you  are  an  architect  and  expect  to  be  employed  to  build  the  school- 
house,  and  any  other  doctrine  is  infinitely  absurd. 

There  is  another  charge :  That  a  false  oath  was  filed  on  the  24t)i  of 
May.  The  affidavit  was  made  by  Mr.  Peck,  and  I  believe  it  has  been 
admitted  that  Mr.  Peck  never  did  anything  wrong.  Then  there  is  al- 
leged to  be  a  fraudulent  order  for  increase^  signed  June  26,  and  they  never 
introduced  the  slightest  evidence  tending  to  show  that  there  was  fraud 
in  I  he  order.  It  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  petitions.  It  was 
made  in  accordance  with  what  we  believed  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department.  And  allow  me  to  say  to  your  honor  that  I  think 
that  the  general  policy  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  as  disclosed  in 
the  documents  that  have  been  presented  in  the  reports  made  to  Con- 
gress that  have  become  a  part  of  this  case,  I  think  even  from  that  evi- 
dence I  have  the  right  to  draw  an  inference  as  to  what  the  policy  of  the 
department  was. 

The  Court.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  as  to  the  views  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  in  regard  to  that  subject.  The  court  refused  to  re- 
ceive evidence  on  that  subject  in  defense,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
court  was  of  opinion  that  no  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  had 
the  authority  to  establish  any  policy'  for  this  Government  or  for  any 
branch  of  this  Government.  The  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  be 
found  in  its  laws,  and  the  court  was  unwilling  to  allow  a  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General  to  set  up  his  policy  in  his  defense  agidust  a 
charge  in  this  court.    He  had  no  right  to  have  a  policy. 

Mr.  Ingeksoll.  We  never  set  up  the  policy  of  the  Second  Assistant. 
We  never  asked  to  be  allowed  to  prove  the  policy  of  the  Second  Assist- 
ant. We  never  imagined  it  nor  dreamed  of  it  nor  heard  of  it  until  this 
moment.  What  we  wanted  to  show  was  the  policy,  not  of  the  Second 
Assistant,  but  of  the  Postmaster-General.  But  1  am  not  speaking  now 
upon  that  branch. 

The  Court.  The  Postmaster-General  by  law  is  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  course.  But  several  assistants  were  given  him  by  law  and 
he  had  the  authority  to  apportion  out  the  business  of  the  department 
amongst  those  several  assistants.  The  particular  business  of  the  de- 
partment pertaining  to  the  increase  of  service  and  expedition  of  routes 
belonged  under  this  apportionment  to  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General.    His  acts  therefore  are  to  be  looked  to. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  do  not  claim,  if  the  court  please,  that  his  policy 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  simply  claim  that  from  the  orders  that 
have  been  introduced,  not  of  the  Second  Assistant,  from  the  books 
that  have  been  introduced,  showing  the  views  of  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, not  of  the  Second  Assistant.  I  also  admit  that  if  the  Postmaster- 
General  had  ordered  by  direct  order  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
Geueral  to  expedite  every  one  of  these  routes,  even  then  there  could 
have  been  such  a  thing  as  a  conspiracy  to  expedite  them  too  greatly, 
and  to  receive  money  from  every  man  for  whom  they  were  expedited. 
I  understand  that.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  that  it  is  so,  all 
I  have  ever  insisted  was  that  the  general  policy  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment might  be  followed  by  any  suborditiate  officer  without  laying 
himself  open  to  the  charge  that  he  had  been  purchased.     That  is  all. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  all  these  things  had  l>een  asked.    They  had  been 
-earnestly  solicited  by  hundreds  of  Congressmen,  by  Senators,"by  judges, 
t^y  governors,  by  Cabinet  officers,  and  by  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
citizens. 

Now,  let  me  recapitulate  all  the  overt  acts — ^and  I  have  gone  over 
i^bem  all  now  excepting  one,  and  1  will  come  to  that  presently.  In 
the  indictment  there  are  twelve  charges  as  to  filing  false  petitions. 
There  are  ten  charges  as  to  false  oaths.  There  are  seven  charges  as  to 
fraudulently  filing  subcontracts;  and  the  evidence  is  that  the  ten  oaths 
^re  substantially  true;  that  it  is  impossible  to  fraudulently  file  a  sub- 
eoutraet ;  and  as  to  the  petitions,  that  every  one  is  absolutely  genuine 
and  honest  with  the  exception  of  three.  They  prove  that  the  words 
*^ schedule,  thirteen  hours,''  were  inserted;  that  is,  they  tried  to  prove 
that  by  Mr.  Blois,  who  is  an  expert  on  handwriting,  as  has  been  demou- 
4strated  to  you.  One  with  thirteen  hours  inserted  in  it,  and  the  very  next 
paragraph  in  that  same  petition  begs  for  faster  time.  I  have  not  the 
4sUghtest  idea  that  that  ever  was  inserted  by  anybody.  I  believe  it  was 
in  there  when  it  was  signed.  And  why  ?  There  would  have  been,  there 
<2oald  have  been,  there  can  be,  no  earthly  reason  for  inserting  those 
words.    You  cannot  imagine  a  reason  for  it. 

Now,  that  is  thirteen  hours.  Then  there  is  another  one  they  say  had 
«ome  names  of  persons  living  in  Utah,  and  we  say  that  that  is  not  de- 
scribed property  ;  not  only  that,  but  that  it  was  never  acted  npon^  and 
in  my  judgment  that  whole  thing  is  a  mistake  and  not  a  crime,  because 
there  were  plenty  of  petitions  without  that.  There  was  no  neeil  of  it. 
All  the  other  petitions  have  either  been  proved,  or  have  been  admitted 
to  be  absolutely  genuine. 

Now,  I  have  gone  over  every  overt  act  except  payments,  and  when  it 
-was  said  here  in  court,  or  when  the  objection  was  made  to  these  being 
proved  a«  overt  acts,  the  court  will  remember  that  again,  and  again, 
And  again  the  prosecution  denied  that  they  were  offered  as  overt  acts. 
The  Court.  I  never  understood  theni  as  being  ofiTered  as  overt  acts. 
Mr.  iNG£RSOLL.  At  that  time  the  court  made  just  the  remark  that 
^our  honor  has  made  now.  He  said :  "  But  what  are  the  payments  I  ^ 
Now.,  I  will  take  up  the  payments,  and  we  will  see  whether  there  are 
any  overt  acts  in  the  payments,  gentlemen. 

Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  that  magnificent  rule  that  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  court.  When  you  describe  an  offense  you  are  held  by 
the  description.  When  it  is  said  that  I  made  a  false  claim  against  the 
Government  in  a  conspiracy  case,  for  instance,  that  I  conspired  to  de- 
fraud the  Government,  that  I  presented  a  false  claim,  it  may  be  that 
the  laxity  or  lenity  of  pleading  might  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  the 
pleader  need  not  state  the  amount  of  that  false  claim,  but  if  the  pleader 
does  state  the  amount  of  that  false  claim  he  is  bound  by  that  statement. 
Now,  that  is  my  doctrine. 

The  Court.  What  I  understood  in  regard  to  the  evidence  of  the  pay- 
ments is  this :  The  charge  was  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  and  the  aver- 
ment Wiis  that  the  fraud  had  been  completed,  and  this  e\idence  of  x>ay- 
uients  was  to  show  that  the  fraud  had  been  carried  out. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  is  all.  Now,  let  us  see  if  this  can  be  tortured 
into  an  overt  act.  1  now  come  to  the  presentation  of  false  claims 
charged  to  have  been  presented  and  collected  by  these  defendants.  It 
is  a  short  business.  On  the  route  from  Kearney  to  Kent  the  charge  is 
that  Peck  and  Vaile  presented  false  claims  on  the  third  quarter  of  I6ld 
for  $350.72.  The  entire  piy  for  that  quarter,  three  trips  and  expedi- 
tion, was  $795.78.    And  there  is  no  charge  that  the  increase  of  trips  was 
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fraudulent.  Only  the  expedition  was  attacked.  The  three  trips,  ac- 
cordiug  to  the  old  schedule  price,  came  to  $735.81,  all  of  which  was 
honestlj'  carried,  honestly  earned.  Xow,  deducting  from  the  pay,  $7i>5.78, 
the  amount  of  the  three  trips  on  the. old  schedule  honestly  performiMi, 
$735.18,  if  the  expedition  was  fraudulent,  we  have  a  fraudulent  claim  of 
$60.16.  And  yet  the  Government  charge-s  that  we  made  a  claim  of 
$550.72.  Not  one  cent  is  allowed  for  carrying  the  two  additional  trips 
without  expedition.  # 

There  is  another  trouble  about  this.  It  is  charged  that  Peck  and 
Vaile  presented  this  claim  for  their  benefit.  The  record,  page  386,  sbow» 
that  Peck  did  not  present  this  claim ;  that  it  was  presented  by  H.  M^ 
Vaile ;  that  H.  M.  Vaile  received  the  warrant  for  the  full  amount ;  tfaat 
he  held  a  subcontiact  at  that  time  for  every  dollar.  This  is  another 
fatal  variance,  and  the  evidence  of  Vaile  is  that  ev^ery  dollar  belonged 
to  him ;  that  not  a  dollar  of  that  money  was  ever  paid  to  any  other  one 
of  the  defendants;  that  he  paid  all  the  expenses,  that  he  paid  thedebts^ 
and  that  there  never  went,  a  solitary  cent  to  any  Government  ofiicial. 
So  much  for  that  payment. 

The  next  charge  is  that  on  route  41119,  from  Toquerville  to  Adair- 
ville.  Peck  presented  a  false  claim  for  the  third  quarter  of  1879,  for 
$2,460.14.  The  pay  for  that  quarter  was  $3,628.14  for  seven  trips  and 
expedition.  The  pay  for  the  three  trii)s  on  the  old  schedule  was  $876,. 
a  difference  of  $2,752.14.  And  yet  the  Government  charges  that  the 
false  claim  presented  was  $2,460.14.  If  they  give  the  figures  they  must 
give  them  correctly.  If  I  am  charged  with  presenting  a  claim  against 
the  Government  for  $2,460,  that  is  not  substantiated  by  showing  that  I 
presented  a  claim  for  $2,700.  If  you  give  the  figures  you  must  stand 
by  the  figures  and  you  are  bound  by  them.  You  cannot  charge  one 
thing  and  prove  something  else.    This  is  a  fatal  variance. 

In  addition  to  this  fact,  we  find  the  deductions  for  failures  in  that 
very  quarter  amounted  to  $540.42  and  this  deducted  from  the  other 
amount  leaves  $2,211.72.  So  that  in  both  cases  the  variance  is  abso- 
lutely fata.1.  I  am  showing  you  these  things,  gentlemen,  so  that  yoa 
may  see  that  there  is  in  this  case  no  evidence  to  tit  the  charges  in  this 
indictment. 

44140,  Eugene  City  to  Bridge  Creek.  It  is  charged  that  Peck  and 
Dorsev  presented  a  false  account  for  the  third  quarter  of  1879,  for 
$4,783.99.  The  pay  for  three  trips  with  expedition  was  $4,689.22 ;  the 
pay  for  one  trip  on  the  old  schedule  was  $617,  a  difference  of  $4,072.22. 
The  Government  says  the  difference  was  $4,783.99,  an  absolutely  fatal 
variance. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  deductions  in  that  quarter  of 
$1,932.83,  and  this  is  deducted  from  the  entire  pay,  leaving  only  as  a 
claim  $3,766.39.  And  yet  the  Government  charges  that  we  presented  a 
false  claim  for  $4,783.49.  It  will  not  do.  It  is  a  fatal  variance.  But 
when  we  take  into  consideration  that  there  is  no  claim  that  the  increase 
of  trips  was  fraudulent,  only  the  expedition,  and  that  by  the  old  sched- 
ule one  trip  came  to  $617,  that  three  trips  came  to  $1,851,  and  that 
added  to  deductions  would  make  $3,773.83  to  bededucted  from  $4,689.22, 
it  would  leave  as  a  fraudulent  claim,  even  if  their  claim  was  true^ 
$915.39. 

^\>w,  the  next  is  44155,  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City.  The  false  claim 
was  $8,896,  by  Peck.  The  pay  per  quarter  was  $16,666.09.  The  pay 
for  three  trips  and  expedition  was  $7,770.  A  difference  of  $8,896.09. 
But  there  were  deductions,  $99.34,  leaving  $8,796.75.  But  by  making 
this  claim  the  Government  concedes  that  the  expedition  was  legal,  and 
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another  trouble  is  that  the  payment  on  this  route  was  made  to  Yaile, 
not  to  Peck  and  Miner.  It  was  made  to  Vaile,  who  was  the  subcontract- 
or for  the  full  amount,  and  this  is  another  fatal  variance. 

Now,  route  46132,  Julian  to  Col  ton.  The  charge  is  that  Peck  and 
Vaile  presented  a  fraudulent  claim  for  the  third  quarter  of  1879,  for 
$1,057.71.  The  pay  for  three  trips  and  expedition  is  $1,954.71.  For 
three  trips  on  the  old  schedule  it  was  $891,  a  dilierence  of  81,003.73.  A 
fatal  variance.  Besides  it  was  not  Peck  and  Vaile.  Vaile  was  the  sub- 
contractor at  full  rates  on  this  route.  He  presented  the  claim.  He  re- 
cieived  the  entire  pay.    Another  variance. 

Route  44160,  Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDermitt.  The  charge  is  that 
Peck  and  Vaile  presented  a  false  account  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1879, 
for  ^11,819.66.  It  is  charged  in  the  indictment  that  this  wa«  paid  in  pur- 
suance of  the  order  set  out  in  the  indictment,  and  we  find  on  page  64 
that  the  order  wa«  dated  July  16,  1880.  That  was  the  order.  No 
such  payment  was  made  in  pursuance  of  that  order  for  the  i^eason  that 
an  order  was  made  nearly  a  year  afterwards,  and  the  order  of  July  16, 
1880,  as  set  out  in  the  indictment,  was  not  retro8i)ective,  a  fatal  mistake 
in  their  indictment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pay  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1879,  was  $5,375.  There  were  deductions  to  the  amount  of 
$352  72  and  the  balance  was  $5,022.28  instead  of  $11,819.66.  And  this 
was  paid  to  Vaile,  who  was  a  subcontractor  at  full  rates,  and  the  variance 
in  the  case  is  absurd  and  fatal. 

Route  46247,  Bedding  to  Alturas.  The  charge  is  that  Peck  and  Dor- 
sey  filed  a  fraudulent  account  for  the  third  quarter  of  1879  for  $7,485.06. 
This  was  in  pursunnce  of  the  order  set  out  in  the  indictment  and  the 
only  order  set  out  in  the  indictment  is  dated  February  11, 1881.  That 
is  another  fatal  variance. 

The  next  route  is  35051,  Bismarck  to  Miles  City.  The  charge  is  that 
Miner  and  Vaile  presented  a  false  account  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1879, 
for  $14,100.  The  pay  for  the  quarter  for  six  trips  was  $17,5i.O.  For  three 
trips  under  the  old  order,  the  pay  was  $8,750,  leaving  $S,750  as  the  out- 
side sum  that  could  have  been  fraudulent,  and  yet  the  Government 
charges  $14,100,  an  absolutely  fatal  variance.  Besides  that,  there  were 
deductions  in  that  very  quarter  of  $4,503.  This  amount  deducted  from 
88,75()  leaves  $4,256.11  as  the  greatest  amount  that  could  by  any  possi- 
bility have  been  fraudulent. 

Three  routes  are  lumped  together  next  in  the  indictment,  38134,  38135, 
38140.  38134,  Pueblo  to  Rosita ;  38135,  Pueblo  to  Greenhorn  5  and  38140, 
Tiiuidad  to  Madison. 

The  charge  here  is  on  page  81  of  the  indictment  that  ^liner  presented 
a  fraudulent  account  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1879  on  all  the  routes, 
amounting  to  $2,776.47. 

The  greatest  possible  difference  that  could  be  made  on  route  38135  is 
$767.20.  The  greatest  difference  that  could  be  made  on  route  38134  is 
$1,040.  The  greatest  diffeience  that  could  be  made  on  route  38140  is 
$I).S9.51.  These  three  differences  added  together  do  not  make  what  is 
charged  in  the  indictment,  $2,776.47,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
amount  to  $3,396.71.  This  cannot  be  the  fraudulent  claim  described  in 
the  indictment. 

But  I  find  that  on  the  first  route  there  was  a  reduc?tion  of  $12.60,  on 
the  second  route  of  $154.38.  and  on  the  third  of  $38.02,  and  these  de- 
ductions a<lded  together  make  $205.90  and  deducted  from  the  $3,396.71 
leaves  $3,190.81.  And  yet  the  Government  charges  that  the  fraudulent 
olaim  WHS  $2,776.47.  It  is  imposvsible  that  the  amount  of  the  claim  said 
to  DC  fraudulent  by  the  Government  can  be  correct;  but  as  a  matter  of 
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fiict  according  to  tbe  evidence  there  was  uo  I'raiul  upon  any  (*laiiu  in 
that  route. 

1  he  next  is  route  38] 50,  Sapuache  to  Lake  City.    The  charge  is  tbat 
Miner  i  resented  a  false  account  for  ili,202  77,  and  that  he  did  this  in 
]iurRuance  of  the  order  get  out  in  the  indictment,  and  the  only  order  set 
out  is  dated  August  24, 1880.  That  is  an  absolutely  fatal  variance.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Sanderson  was  the  subcontractor  on  this  route  from  J  uly 
1,  1878,  at  lUll  rates,  and  he  carried  the  mail  fiom  July  ],  1878.    TLe 
route  was  expedited  on  his  oath  and  for  his  benefit.    No  point  was  made 
during  the  trial  that  the  oath  was  not  true.    And  the  jiay  was  calcu- 
lated  upon  Sanderson's  oath  and  the  money  paid  to  him.    Tlie  only 
claim  is  that  there  was  an  error  in  the  order  of  $4,568  i>er  year,  and  it 
is  admitted  that  the  mistake  was  afterwards  corrected  and  the  inouc\v 
refunded.    You  remember  it,  gentlemen.    Mr.  Turner,  in  making  up 
the  account  showing  how  much  the  expedition  would  come  to— and  you 
understand  the  way  in  which  they  make  up  that  expedition — made   a 
mistake  and  added  to  the  expedition  and  the  then  schedule  the  amount  of 
the  then  schedule,  four  thousand  and  odd  dollars.    He  made  the  mis- 
take and  it  was  honestly  made.    No  man  would  dishonestly  do  it  l>e- 
cause  it  was  so  e^sy  of  detection,  and  that  was  his  only  fault,  gentle- 
men.   The  only  crime  he  ever  committed  in  this  case  was  to  make  that 
mistake.    That  mistake  was  afterwards  dihcovered,  and  the  money  was 
paid  back  by  Mr.  Sanderson ;  and,  yet,  that   man  has  been  indicted, 
has  been  taken  from  his  home  charged  with  a  crime.    He  has  been  pur- 
sued as  though  he  were  a  wild  beast.    He  made  one  mistake.    They 
could  not  prove  the  slightest  thing  against  him.    There  was  no  evi- 
dence touching  him.    There  was  only  one  way  for  them,  and  that  was 
to  dismiss  him  with  an  insult.    You  remember  the  case.     Not  one  thing 
against  that  man — not  one  single  thing.    He  stands  as  clear  of  any 
charge  in  this  indictment  as  any  one  upon  this  jury.    He  is  an  holiest 
man.    It  is  admitted  now  there  was  no  conspiracy  on  this  route  either. 
It  is  Sanderson's  route,  not  ours.  Notonly  that,  but  the  Government  says 
that  it  was  not  one  of  the  routes  with  which  Vaile  had  anything  to  clo, 
or  in  which  Vaile  had  any  possible  interest.    The  failure  here  is  fatal 
to  the  indictment,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  it  is  fatal  to  the 
entire  case. 

The  next  route  is  35105,  Vermillion  to  Sioux  Falls.  It  is  charged  that 
Vaile  and  Dor»ey  presented  a  false  account  for  the  third  quarter  of  1879, 
for  $881.14.  The  pay  for  six  trips  and  expedition  was  $1,085.58.  The 
]>ay  for  two  trips  on  the  old  schedule  was  $204.44,  showing  a  balance  tor 
once,  as  stated  in  the  indictment — it  being  the  only  time — of  $881.14. 
Paities  are  entitled  to  pay  for  the  extra  trips,  and  the  number  of  uieu 
and  horses  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  value  of  an  extra  trip.  You  un- 
derstand that.  If  1  agree  to  carry  the  mail  once  a  ^eek  for  J?5,<M10  a 
quarter,  and  you  wanted  me  to  carry  it  twice  a  week,  the^i  I  get  $10,000 
a  quarter,  no  matter  if  I  do  it  with  the  same  horses  and  the  same  men. 
That  is  not  the  Government's  business.  You  all  understand  that,  do  you 
not!  Every  time  you  increase  a  trip  you  increase  the  paj^  to  the  exact 
extent  of  that  tiip,  uo  matter  whether  it  takes  more  horses  or  not.  If 
I  agree  to  carry  the  mail  once  a  month  for  $5,000  a  year,  and  you  want 
n:e  to  carry  it  once  a  w-eek  I  am  entitled  to  $20,000,  no  matter  if  I  do  it 
V  ith  all  the  same  men  and  same  horses.  It  is  nobody's  business.  But, 
if  the  Goven  bieut  wants  the  mail  carried  faster,  then  1  jtm  entitled  to 
pny  according  to  the  men  and  animals  required  at  a  more  rapid  rate. 
Ynu  all  understand  that.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  upon  this  route,  Vaile 
was  the  subcontractor  at  full  rates,  was  so  recognized  by  the  Govern- 
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Tiient  and  received  every  dollar  himself,  and.  consequently,  the  charge 
that  it  was  paid  to  John  \V.  Doisey  is  not  true,  and  is  a  fatal  variauc^j. 
Tlie  Government  proved  it  was  paid  to  Vaile. 

liext  we  have  two  routes,  38145,  Ojo  Caliente  to  Parrott  City,  and 
3815C,  Silverton  to  Parrott  Citj'.  These  routes  are  put  together  in  the  in- 
<lictment.  It  is  charged  that  a  false  account  was  presented  of  $6,004.17, 
^nd  that  this  was  done  in  pursuance  of  an  order  set  out  in  the  indict- 
ment. The  order  set  out  is  on  page  47.  It  is  in  relation  to  route  38145. 
The  order  was  made  not  in  relation  to  the  other  route,  ^o  order  as  to 
tlie  other  route  was  made.  This  was  made  February  26,  1881,  conse- 
quently the  claim  presented  for  the  third  quarter  of  1870  could  not  by 
any  possibility  have  been  in  pursuance  of  that  order.  That  order  was 
made  in  1881.  The  i)ayment  for  the  third  quarter  of  1879  could  not  by 
any  possibility  have  been  made  in  pursuance  of  that  order.  The  evi- 
<leuce  shows  that  it  was  paid  before  and  consequently  there  is  a  fatal 
variance. 

Routes  40104,  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  and  40113,  Wilcox  to  Clifton- 
two  routes  put  together.  The  charge  is  a  fraudulent  presentation  for 
the  third  quarter  of  1879,  of  $7,064.72.  The  pay  on  the  first  route  was 
$10,503.62,  on  the  second  route  $3,528.  No  proof  has  been  offered  that 
the  ex|>edition  was  fraudulent.  Not  a  witness  was  called  on  route 
401 13.  Not  a  solitary  petition  was  objected  to,  the  tnith  of  no  oath  was 
called  in  question,  the  honesty  of  no  oixler  was  attacked,  and  how  can 
you  84vy  that  the  claim  was  fraudulent  ?  No  order  attacked,  no  oath 
<]aestioned,  no  petition  imi)eached.  The  only  evidence  upon  these  two 
routes  was  something  read  in  regard  to  productiveness  and  the  size  of 
the  mail,  and  that  is  all. 

Koute  38113,  Rawlins  to  White  River.    The  charge  is  that  John  W. 

Dorsey  and  Rerdell  presented  a  false  account  for  the  third  quarter  of 

1879  for  $J,975.    The  order  set  out  in  the  indictment  was  made  March 

Sj  1881,  consequently  the  variance  is  absolutely  fatal,  and  there  is  no 

allegation  in  the  indictment  that  the  expedition  was  fraudulent. 

^ow  I  have  gone  through  every  route  with  the  paj'meuts.  4lS  to  the 
general  allegation  of  the  amount  of  money  fraudulently  claimed  and  re- 
ceived, the  allegation  in  the  indictuient  is  that  J.  W.  Dorsey  received, 
by  virtue  of  these  fraudulent  ortlers,  made  in  (lursuance  of  the  conspir- 
acy, brought  to  perfection  by  these  overt  acts,  for  the  year  ending  the 
30th  day  of  June,  1880,  $124,591.  Good.  The  evidence  shows  that 
there  was  paid  on  the  seven  Dorsey  routes  in  all  $62,831.46.  That  is 
fatal  as  to  that. 

But  we  will  go  further.  One  of  these  routes  was  turned  over  to  Vaile 
by  Dorsey,  route  35015,  and  the  amount  paid  to  Vaile  was  $2,837.16. 
So  that  the  amount  paid  on  the  Doi^ev  routes,  instead  of  being 
$124,5(a,  was  in  truth  and  in  fact  $58,994.30. 

Now  the  charge  is  that  this  was  all  received  by  John  W.  Dorsey, 
whereas  the  ev-dence  shows  that  John  W.  Dorsey  received  three  war- 
rants, two  for  $87  each,  both  of  which  were  ivcouped,  and  one  warrant 
for  $392,  and  that  is  every  cent  he  ever  received,  according  to  the  evi- 
4len(*^  in  this  case.  There  is  what  you  might  call  a  discrepancy.  The 
indictment  says  he  got  $124,591.  The  evidence  shows  that  he  got  $392 
and  not  another  copper.  I  ishall  insist  that  that  is  a  variance.  If  it  is 
not  a  variance,  I  will  take  my  oath  it  is  a  difference. 

Tiie  second  claim  is  that  John  R.  Miner  received  upon  the  routes 
awarded  to  him,  and  claimed  to  be  his  in  the  indictment,  $93,067  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880.  The  evidence  is  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  on  all  these  routes  the  money  was-.i)aid  to  assignees  and  subcon- 
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tractors,  aud  that  John  E.  Miner,  as  a  fact,  received  not  one  cent  from 
the  Government. 

The  third  charge  is  that  Peck  received  for  the  same  fiscal  yeai- 
$187,438.  The  evidence  shows  that  he  received  nothing.  There  is 
another  diiference.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  every  link  in  the  chain 
in  this  indictment  is  either  a  mistake  or  a  falsehood.  Every  other  one 
is  a  mistake  and  then  every  one  is  a  falsehood,  aud  this  indictment  was^ 
made  by  adding  mistakes  to  falsehood,  and  what  the  indictment  weaves^ 
the  evidence  reveals. 

Now,  why  were  these  dates  put  in  this  indictment,  gentlemen  ?  We 
have  now  gone  over  every  overt  act  charged  in  this  indictment.  The 
result  is  that  not  one  of  the  charges  set  forth  has  really  been  sus- 
tained. Hereafter  I  will  notice  some  things  that  they  have  proved  out- 
side of  the  indictment.  Nearly  every  petition  and  letter  is  admitted  to 
have  been  honest  and  genuine.  Those  that  have  been  attacked  were 
misdescribe<l  in  the  indictment  and  the  evidence  has  shown  that  they 
were  substantially  true.  There  is  a  fatal  variance  between  the  allega- 
tion and  the  proof  so  far  as  these  charges  in  the  indictment  are  con- 
cerned, aud  they  are  left  absolutely  without  a  prop.  The  date«  at- 
tached to  the  overt  acts  are  false.  There  is  only  one  of  the  routes  in 
which  the  petitions  are  properly  described  and  that  is  route  44140,  where 
the  petitions  are  alleged  to  have  been  and  were  filed  on  the  23d  of 
May,  and  every  one  was  proved  to  have  been  genuine  and  honest.  The 
dates  in  the  indictment  were  false.  Now,  why!  Let  me  tell  you^ 
gentlemen.  They  had  to  deceive  the  grand  jury.  It  would  not  do 
to  tell  the  grand  jury  these  men  conspired  on  the  23d  of  May,  and 
in  pursuance  to  that  conspiracy  tiled  some  affidavits  on  the  third 
day  preceding.  They  had  first  to  deceive  the  grand  jury  and  put 
in  false  dates  for  the'  filing  of  petitions,  for  the  filing  of  subcontracts^ 
and  for  the  drawing  of  money.  What  else  did  they  want  these 
false  dates  for  f  To  deceive  the  circuit  court,  or  rather  the  supreme 
court — to  deceive  his  honor,  because  if  the  date  of  these  petitions,  the 
date  i»f  these  oaths  had  been  set  forth  in  the  indictment  it  would  have 
been  bad.  The  court  would  have  instantly  said,  you  cannot  prove  a 
conspiracy  on  the  23d  of  May  by  showing  acts  in  April  previous.  So 
these  false  dates  were  put  in,  in  the  first  place,  to  fool  the  gi*and  jury^ 
and  in  the  next  place  to  keep  this  court  in  the  dark.  It  wa«  necessary 
to  have  a  good  charge  on  paper,  and  why  ?  Did  they  expect  to  win  this 
case  on  that  indictment  f  No ;  but  they  could  keep  it  in  court,  long 
enough  to  allow  them  to  atta<5k  and  malign  the  character  of  these  de- 
fendants; they  could  keep  it  in  court  long  enough  to  vent  their  venom 
aud  spleen  upon  good  aud  honest  men,  and  justify  in  i)art  the  commence- 
ment of  this  prosecution. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its  usual 
recess. 


AFTER    RECESS. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Resuming.]  May  it  please  the  court,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  jury:  This  forecoon  I  tried  to  strip  the  green  leaves  oflf  the  tree 
of  this  indictment.  !Now,  1  propose  to  attack  the  principal  limbs  and 
trunk.  What  is  the  scheme  of  this  indictment!  I  insist  that  the  law- 
is  preciselj'  the  same  as  to  the  scheme  of  the  conspiracy  in  its  descri]>- 
tioii  that  it  is  as  to  the  descrii)tion  of  an  overt  act.     Now,  what  is  the 
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Hobeme  of  this  indictment  ?  That  is  to  say,  the  scheme  of  this  conspir-^ 
ac.v  !  We  want  to  know  what  we  are  doin^.  It  is  the  grreat  bulwark 
of  human  liberty  that  the  charge  against  a  man  must  be  in  writing,  and 
luust  be  truthfully  described. 

First.  For  the  defendants,  with  the  exception  of  the  officers  Brady 
and  Turner,  to  write  and  procure  the  writing  of  fraudulent  letters,  com- 
luimications,  and  applications.    Now,  let  us  be  honest.    Is  there  the 
slightest  evidence  that  a  fraudulent  letter  was  ever  written.    Is  there 
the  slightest  evidence  that  a  fraudulent  communication  was  ever,  sent 
to  the  department  f    Not  the  slightest  evidence.    Second.  To  attach  to 
said  x)etitions  and  applications  forged  names.    Is  there  any  evidence  of 
that  except  in  one  ca«e,  and  the  evidence  in  that  case  is  that  the  order 
was  made  before  the  petition  was  received  and  that  the  petition  was 
never  acted  upon.    More  than  that,  is  there  any  evidence  as  to  who 
forged  any  names  to  any  petitions  ?    Not  the  slightest.     Which  of  these 
defendants  are  you  going  to  find  guilty  upon  that  petition  when  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  as  to  who  wrote  it?    What  next  f    To  have 
these  petitions  signed  by  fictitious  names  or  with  the  names  of  persons 
not  residing  upon  the  routes.    Is  there  any  evidence  of  that  kind  f    Is 
there  any  evidence  that  the  signatures  of  real  persons  were  attached, 
and  the  real  persons  did  not  live  upon  the  routes!    I  leave  it  to  you» 
gentlemen.    Fourth.  Tomake  and  procure  false  oaths,  declarations,  and 
statements.    Those  I  shall  examine.    Fifth.  For  William  H.  Turner  to 
falsely  indorse  on  the  back  of  these  jackets  false  brief  statements  of 
the  contents  of  genuine  petitions.    You  know  what  has  become  of 
that  charge,  getitlemen.     This  indictment  against  Turner  has  been 
changed  into  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character.    That  is  the  end  of 
1  he  indictment  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.    He  is  a 
uian  who  fought  to  keep  the  fiag  of  my  country  in  the  air,  and  who  laid 
upon  the  field  of  Gettysburg  sixteen  days  with  the  lead  of  the  enemy 
in  his  body,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  evidence  show  that  he  was  not 
only  a  patriot,  but  an  honest  man  with  a  spotless  reputation.     I  do  not 
think  in  order  to  be  a  great  man  that  you  have  got  to  be  as  cold  as  an 
icicle.    I  do  not  think  that  if  you  wish  to  be  like  God  (if  there  is  one)  it 
is  necessary  to  be  heartless.    That  is  not  my  judgment.     When  I  find 
that  a  man  is  honest  I  am  glad  of  it.    When  I  find  that  a  patriot  has 
l)een  sustained  my  heart  throbs  in  unison  with  his.    What  is  the  nextf 
That  Brady,  for  the  benefit,  gain,  and  profit  of  all  the  defendants — and 
I  emphasize  the  word  all  because  upon  that  I  am  going  to  cite  to  the 
court  a  little  law — made  fraudulent  orders;  that  is,  for  the  benefit  of 
Turner,  Brady,  and  everybody  else.   Eighth.  That  he  caused  these  fraud- 
ulent orders  to  be  certified  to  th6  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post- 
Oftice  Department.    Ninth.  That  Brady  refused  to  enter  fines  against 
these  contractors  when  thej' failed  to  perform  their  service;  that  he 
fraudulently  refused  to  impose  these  fines.    What  is  the  evidence  ?    The 
♦evidence  is  that  the  whole  amount  of  fines  imposed  by  Brady  was 
$126,865.80.    That  evidence  is  given  in  support  of  the  charge  that  he 
refused  to  impose  them,  yet  the  imposition  amounts  to  $126,000.    How 
much  of  that  vast  sum  did  he  relieve  the  contractors  from  upon  the  evi- 
dence ?    Twenty-three  thousand  dollars,  leaving  standing  of  fines  that 
were  paid,  8103,670.12.    That  evidence  is  oifered  to  show  that  lie  con- 
spired not  to  impose  the  fines.    One  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand 
dollars  imposed  in  fines,  and  only  $23,000  remitted.    Yet  the  charge 
was,  and  an  argument  has  been  made  upon  it  before  this  jury,  that  the 
contractors  agreed  that  he  was  to  have  50  per  cent,  of  all  fines  that  he 
took  oft'.    Think  of  a  man  making  that  contract  with  a  man  having 
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power  to  impose  the  fines.  "Now,  all  you  will  take  off  I  will  frive  you 
50  per  cent,  of."  There  is  an  old  story  that  a  friend  of  a  man  who  was 
bitten  by  a  dog  said  to  him,  "If  you  will  take  some  bread  and  sop  it  ia 
the  blood  and  give  it  to  the  dog  it  will  cure  the  bite."  "Yes,"  he  says : 
'''but,  my  God,  suppose  the  other  dogs  should  hear  of  it?"  Think  .of 
putting  yourself  in  the  power  of  a  man  who  has  the  right  to  fine  you« 
And  yet  that  is  a  part  of  the  logic  of  this  prosecution.  The  next  charge 
is  of  fraudulently  cutting  off  service  and  then  fraudulently  starting  it 
and  allowing  a  month's  extra  pay.  That  happened,  1  believe,  in  two 
<;ases^— $30  in  one  case  and  something  more  in  the  other. 

The  Court.  Thirty-nine  dollars. 

Mr.  Inoebsoll.  Then  the  case  is  $9  better  than  I  thought 
Twelfth.  By  the  defendants  fraudulently  filing  subcontracts.  That  I 
have  already  shown  is  an  impossible  offense.  All  these  things  were 
done  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  Postmaster-General.  Now,  the 
<;ourt  has  already  intimated  that  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  the  (*ost- 
inaster-Cxeneral  would  be  a  good  witness  to  show  whether  he  was  de- 
ceived or  not,  and  that  it  may  be  that  his  eyes  were  sealed  so  tightly 
that  he  has  not  got  them  open  yet.  But  whether  they  can  prove  it  by 
him  or  by  somebody  else  they  have  got  to  prove  it  in  order  to  make  out 
this  case.  That  is  the  scheme  of  this  indictment.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  Postmast-er-General  has  found  out  that  he  was  de- 
<5eived  or  not.  This  jury  have  got  to  find  it  out  before  they  find  a  ver- 
dict against  these  detendants.  It  is  possible  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  thinks  he  was  not  deceived  or  that  he  was ;  I  do  not  know 
what  his  opinion  is  and  do  not  care.  They  have  got  to  prove  it  by 
somebody.  I  do  not  say  they  can  prove  it  by  him.  I  do  not  know. 
This  is  the  scheme,  and  what  I  insist  is  that  this  scheme  must  be  sub- 
stantiated and  must  be  proved  precisely  as  it  has  been  laid  without  the 
variation  of  a  hair.  You  must  prove  it  as  you  have  charged  it,'  and 
you  must  charge  it  as  you  prove  it.  It  is  simply  a  double  statement 
I  wish  to  submit  some  authorities  to  the  court  upon  this  question : 
Must  the  exact  scheme  be  proved  f  First,  I  will  refer  the  court  to  the 
10th  edition  of  Starkie,  page  627  : 

It  is  a  most  general  rule  that  no  allegation  which  is  descriptive  of  the  identity  of 
that  which  is  legally  essential  to  the  claim  or  charge  can  ever  be  rejected.  •  •  • 
Ah  an  absolute  and  natural  identity  of  the  claim  or  charge  alleged  with  that  proved 
consists  in  the  agreement  between  them  in  all  particulars,  so  their  legal  identity  con- 
iiiNts  in  their  agreement  in  all  the  particulars  legally  essential  to  support  the  charge 
•or  claim,  and  tbe  identity  of  those  particulars  depends  wholly  apon  the  proof  of  the 
-allegation  and  circumstances  by  which  they  are  ascertained^  limited,  and  described. 

No  matter  whether  the  description  was  necessary  or  unnecessary  : 

To  reject  any  allegation  descriptive  of  that  which  is  essential  to  a  charge  or  a  claim 
would  obviously  tend  to  jnislead  the  adversary.  *  *  *  It  seems  indeed  to  be  a 
universal  rule  that  a  plaintiff  or  prosecutor  shall  in  no  case  be  allowed  to  transgress 
those  limits  which  in  point  of  description,  limitation,  and  extent  he  has  prescribed  for 
himself;  he  selects  his  own  terms  in  order  to  express  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
charge  or  claim,  he  cannot  therefore  justly  complain  that  he  is  limited  by  them. 
*  *  *  As  no  allegation  therefore  which  is  descriptive  of  any  fact  or  matter  which 
is  legally  essential  to  the  claim  or  charge  can  be  rejected  altogether,  inasmach  as  the 
variance  destroys  the  legal  identity  of  the  claim  or  charge  alleged  with  that  which  is 
proved,  upon  tlie  same  principle  no  allegation  can  be  proved  partially  in  resiiect  to 
the  extent  or  magnitude  where  the  precise  extent  or  magnitude  is  in  its  nature  de- 
scriptive of  the  charge  or  claim. 

Nothing  can  be" plainer  than  that.  I  refer  also  to  Starkie  on  Evidence, 
7th  American  edition,  vol.  1,  page  442.    There  he  says: 

In  the  next  place  it  is  clear  that  no  averment  of  any  matter  essential  to  the  claim 
•or  charge  can  ever  be  rejected,  and  this  position  extends  to  all  allegations  which  oper- 
-ate  by  way  of  desenption  or  limitation  of  that  which  is  material. 
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I  also  cite  Russell  on  Crimes,  9th  American  edition,  voL  3,  page  305,. 
and  Roscoe's  Criminal  Evidence,  7th  edition,  page  86. 

I  now  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  case  of  Rex  V8.  Pollman 
and  others,  2  Campbell,  239.  I  may  say  before  reading  this  decision 
that  in  my  judgment  so  far  as  the  scheme  of  this  indictment  is  con- 
cerned it  should  end  this  case : 

This  was  an  indictment  against  the  defendants  which  charged  that  they  unlaw- 
fully and  corrnptly  did  meet,  combine,  conspire,  consult,  consent,  and  agree  among 
themselves  and  together,  with  divers  other  evil-disposed  persons,  to  the  jurors  un- 
»kDOWD,  unlawfully  and  corruptly  to  procure,  obtaiu,  receive,  have,  and  take,  namely, 
to  the  use  of  them,  the  said  F.  P.,  J.  K.,  and  S.  H.,  and  of  certain  other  persons  to  the 
jurors  likewise  unknown,  large  sums  of  money,  namely,  the  sum  of  £2,000,  as  a  com- 
pensation and  reward  for  an  appointment  to  be  madQ  by  the  lord's  commissioners 
of  the  treasury  <if  our  lord  the  King  of  some  person  to  a  certaiu  office,  touching  and 
concerning  His  Majesty's  customs,  to  wit,  the  office  of  a  coast  waiter  in  the  port  o| 
London,  through  the  corrupt  means  and  procurement  (»f  them,  the  said  F.  P.,  J.  K., 
and  S.  H.,  and  of  certain  other  persons  to  the  jurors  unknown,  the  said  office  then  and 
there  being  an  office  of  public  trust,  touching  the  landing  and  shipping  coastwise  of 
divers  goods  liable  to  certain  duties  of  custom. 

The  indictment  went  on  and  stated  various  overt  acts  in  furtheraui^e 
of  the  conspiracy. 

There  were  several  other  counts  which  all  laid  the  conspiracy  in  the  same  way. 

Xow,  I  come  to  the  part  of  the  case  which,  in  my  judgment,  affects 
this: 

It  appeared  that  the  defendants  Pollman,  Keylf>ck,  and  Harvey,  had  entered  into  a 
negotiation  with  one  Hesse,  to  procure  him  the  office  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  for 
the  sum  of  £2,000,  which  they  had  agreed  to  share  among  themselves  in  certain  stip- 
ulated proportions;  but,  although  this  money  was  lodged  at  the  banking-honse  of 
Steyks,  Snaith  &  Co.,  in  which  the  defendant  Watson  was  a  partner,  and  he  knew  it 
was  to  be  paid  to  Pollman  and  Keylock  upon  Hesse's  appointment,  there  was  no  evi- 
deuce  to  show  that  he  knew  that  Sarah  Harvey  was  to  have  a  part  of  it,  or  that  she 
was  at  all  implicated  in  the  transaction. 

He  was  a  coconspirator,  and  he  knew  that  the  money  was  to  be  depos- 
ited at  this  place.  Ue  knew  that,  but  he  did  not  know  that  Sarah  Har- 
vey was  to  have  a  part  of  it. 

Lorcl  EUenborough  threw  out  a  doubt  wHether  as  to  Watson  the  indictment  was 
supported  by  the  evidence. 

The  evidence  being  that  Watson  did  not  know  that  it  was  to  be  divided 
in  the  i)recise  way  stated  in  the  indictment.  Manifestly,  they  need  not 
have  stated  in  the  indictment  how  it  was  to  be  divided ;  but  having  stated 
it,  the  question  is:  Are  they  bound  by  the  statement?    Let  us  see: 

The  attorney -general  contended  that  the  words  in  italics  coming  under  a  videlicet 
might  be  entirely  rejected.  The  sense  would  be  complete  without  them.  The  indict- 
ment wonld  then  run  that  the  defendants  conspired  together  to  obtain  a  large  sum  of 
money  as  a  consideration  and  reward  for  appointment  to  be  made  by  the  lord's  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury.  This  was  the  corpus  delicti.  The  use  to  which  the  money 
might  be  applied  was  wliolly  immaterial.  Tne  otfense  of  conspiring  together  would 
be  complete  however  the  money  might  be  disposed  of. 

True. 

There  was  no  occasion  to  state  this,  and  theavemientmight  be  treated  as  surplusage. 
Sup]iose  the  manner  in  which  the  money  was  to  be  disposed  of  had  beeu  unknown. 
Would  it  have  been  impossible  to  convict  those  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  f  But, 
without  rejecting  the  words,  the  variance  was  immaterial.  The  charge  in  the  indiii- 
roent  had  been  substantially  made  out  as  laid. 

Dallas  and  Walton,  of  counsel  for  Watson,  denied  that  the  words  could  be  rejected^ 
though  laid  under  a  videlicet,  as  they  were  material,  and  they  were  not  reimgnani  to 
anything  that  went  before.  The  application  of  the  money  might  be  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  otfense.  Suppose  it  had  been  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  lords  of  the 
treaHuvy,  who  would  make  the  appointment:  would  not  this  be  a  nuich  greater 
crime  than  if  the  money  had  been  obtained  for  the  benetit  of  a  public  charity  f 
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I  think  that  reasoning  is  bad.    I  think  the  crime  is  eicactly  the  same. 

But  if  the  words  were  rejected  then  the  variance  was  more  palpable.  lu  that  ca>**, 
there  being  no  mention  of  any  persons  to  whose  use  the  money  was  obtained,  tilt- 
necessary  presumption  was  that  it  was  obtained  to  the  use  »»f  the  defendants  them- 
selves. 

That  is  good  sense. 

The  evidence  shows,  however,  that  Watson  was  to  have  no  part  of  it,  and  that  he 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  distributed. 

Lord  Ellenborough.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  indictment  Taicht  have  Wen 
so  drawn  as  to  include  Watson  in  the  conspiracy.    Even  if  the  manner  the  money  was. 
to  be  applied  waH  unknown,  this  might  have  been  stated  on  the  face  of  the  indict- 
ment, and  then  no  evidence  of  its  application  would  have  been  required.    The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  conspiracy  as  actually  laid  be  proved  by  the  evidence  f 

That  is  the  question :  Have  they  made  out  a  case  according  to  the 
scheme  of  the  iudictqaent  f  Has  the  conspiracy  as  hiid  been  proved  by 
the  evidence! 

I  think  that  as  to  Watson  it  is  not.  He  is  charged  with  conspiring  to  procure  this 
appointment  through  the  me<iium  of  Mre.  Harvey,  of  whose  existence  for  aught  that 
appears  he  was  utterly  ignorant.  When  a  conspiracy  is  charged  it  must  be  charged 
tnily. 

He  did  not  know  that  Mrs.  Harvey  was  to  have  a  portion  of  the 
money,  and  yet  she  was  a  member  of  the  conspiracy.  The  evidence 
showed  that  she  was  to  have  a  portion  of  it,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  says 
they  did  not  prove  the  charge  as  laid,  and  that  it  cannot  include  Watson. 

Garrow  submitted  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  prove  that  each  of  the  defendants 
knew* how  the  money  was  to  be  disposed  of,  and  that  it  was  enough  to  show  that  the 
destination  of  the  money  was  as  stated  in  the  indictment.  A  fact  of  which  all  those 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  must  be  taken  to  be  cognizant.  Watson  by  engaging  with 
the  other  conspirators  to  gain  the  same  end,  had  (Mlopted  the  means  by  whicn  the  end 
was  to  be  acomjilished. 

That  is  what  the  attorney  for  the  Government  says.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough replies : 

You  must  prove  that  all  the  defendants  were  cognizant  of  the  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  the  mode  stated  in  the  indictment  by  which  it  wa«  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  A  contrary  doctrine  would  be  extremely  dangerous.  The  defendant  Watson 
must  be  acquitted. 

Now,  let  us  apply  that  case  to  this.  In  the  first  place  they  must  not 
only  prove  this  indictment  according  to  the  scheme,  but  they  must 
prove  that  every  defendant  understood  that  scheme,  knew  the  scheme, 
how  it  was  to  be  accomplished  and  what  was  done  with  the  money. 

The  Court.  In  that  case  Watson  was  acquitted.  What  was  done 
with  the  others  t 

Mr.  Inoersoll.  They,  of  course,  were  found  guilty,  because  they 
were  guilty,  as  the  indictment  charged.  They  knew  the  exact  scheme 
-set  forth  in  the  indictment.  They  were  guilty  exactly  as  the  indictment 
said.  They  divided  the  money  exactly  as  the  indictment  charged  they 
divided  the  money,  and  they  were  cognizant  of  every  fact  set  forth  in 
the  indictment.  But  Watson,  although  a  coconspirator,  did  not  know 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  money,  and  consequently  was  to  be  dis- 
charged. Why  !  Because  they  did  not  prove  the  conspiracy  as  to  hiin 
as  charged.  Thej^  need  not  have  set  forth  in  the  indictment  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  money,  but  they  did  set  it  forth,  and  then  they  had 
to  prove  it.  They  need  not  have  said  that  every  man  knew  what  was 
done  with  the  money,  but  they  did  say  that  every  man  knew,  and  they 
failed  to  i)rove  it,  and  when  they  failed  to  prove  it  as  to  Watson  he  was 
discharged. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  what  I  insist  upon  and  what  I  shall  ask 
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tlie  court  to  instruct  you  is  that  tbe  Government,  no  matter  how  guilty 
the  defendant  may  be,  no  matter  if  he  has  robbed  this  Government 
of  hundreds  of  millions,  is  to  be  tried  by  this  indictment,  is  to  be  guilty 
of  this  charge  as  written  in  this  indictment  and  nowhere  else ;  and  he 
has  got  to  understand  it.  They  say  he  understood  it  and  they  have  got 
to  prove  that  he  understood  it. 

Now,  upon  that  same  subject  they  say  that  the  money  was  to  be  divi- 
ded between  all  these  parties — ^between  Kerdell,  Turner,  and  every- 
lody.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Bliss  who  said  there  was  no  evidence  that  lier- 
<lell  ever  had  anj'  of  the  money.  Certainly  they  do  not  think  that  Tur- 
ner obtained  any  of  the  money.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  itf  Xot  the 
slightest.  Is  there  evidence  that  there  ever  was  any  division,  any  evi- 
dence that  there  was  ever  any  monej'  divided  upon  a  solitary  route  men- 
tioned in  this  indictment?  Not  one  particle.  If  you  say  there  is  evi- 
dence, when  was  the  division  made? 

The  Court.  The  question  is  not  what  was  done.    The  question  is 
with  what  view  the  conspiracy  was  entered  into. 
Mr.  Ingersoll.  Certainly ."^ 

The  Court.  The  object  of  the  conspiracy  may  have  failed,  and  this 
money  might  not  have  been  divided  as  they  intended,  but  still  the  con- 
spiracy would  be  here. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  Good,  perfectly.  But  if  they  set  forth  in  this  indict- 
ment that  the  money  was  divided  that  statement  is  not  worth  a  last 
year's  dead  leaf  unless  they  prove  it.  That  is  all  I  insist  upon.  You 
eannot  find  anybody  guilty  of  charges  in  an  indictment  unless  you 
prove  them.-  Unless  you  prove  them  they  amount  to  no  moi^e  than 
charges  written  in  water,  than  characters  engraved  on  fog  or  written  on 
clouds.    You  have  got  to  prove  them. 

Now,  upon  this  same  point  I  say  that  if  the  scheme  has  not  been  es- 
tablished by  the  evidence,  the  case  falls,  no  matter  what  the  proof. 
The  offense  must  not  only  be  proved  as  charged,  but  it  must  be  charged 
as  proved,  doubling  the  statement  for  the  sake  of  doubling  the  idea  of 
accuracy.  That  is  in  Archibold's  Criminal  Pleadings,  American  edi- 
tion, page  36.  The  same  thing  is  held  in  First  Chitty's  Criminal  Law, 
213.  1  also  refer  to  the  case  of  King  against  Walker,  3d  Campbell, 
264;  King  vs.  Robinson,  1st  Hope's  XisiPrius  Reports,  595.  I  have  the 
books  here,  but  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  this  court  in  i*eading 
them. 

Now,  if  I  am  right  that  is  the  language  of  that  indictment.  The  overt 
acts  with  the  leaves  are  gone;  the  scheme  with  the  branch  and  trunk 
are  gone.    They  prove  no  such  scheme,  they  prove  no  such  division. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  alleged  evidence  against  my  clients, 
Stephen  W.  and  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  1  want  to  say  right  in  the  com- 
mencement that  suspicion  is  not  evidence.  You  charge  that  a  couple 
of  persons  conspired.  That  they  met  about  9  o'clock  on  the  shadowy 
side  of  the  streer,  A  suspicious  circinnstatice.  Why  did  they  not  get 
under  the  lamp  f  They  were  seen  together  once  more,  and  the  moment 
a  man  came  up  they  tcallced  off.  Guilty.  They  run.  And  out  of  these 
idiotic  suspicions  that  never  would  have  entered  the  mind,  excei>t  for 
the  reason  that  the  persons  were  charged,  hundreds  of  people  begin  to 
say,  ''There  is  something  in  it  They  met  four  or  five  times.  Ou%  of 
them  wrote  a  letter  to  the  other,  and  so  help  me  God  it  was  not  dateil." 
Another  suspicious  circumstance.  "  There  was  a  heading  on  the  paper. 
It  was  not  the  number  of  his  office."  So  they  work  it  up,  and  ignorance 
begins  to  stare  and  wonder,  to  open  its  mouth,  and  finally  prejudice  finds 
.a  verdict. 
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Suspicion,  gentlemen,  is  not  evidence.    You  want  to  go  at  tins  with 
this  idea.    Whatever  a  man  does  the  presumption  is  it  is  an  honest  act 
until  the  contrary  is  shown.    These  men  wrote  letters.    They  liad  a 
right  to  do  it.    They  met.    They  had  a  right  to  meet.    They  entered 
into  contracts.    They  had  a  right  to  do  it,  no  matter  whether  they  were 
dated  or  not  dated.    One  of  the  greatest  judges  of  England  said  if  you 
let  out  of  the  greatest  man's  brains  all  the  suspicions,  all  the  rumors,  all 
the  mistakes,  and  all  the  nonsense,  the  amount  of  pure  knowledge  left 
would  be  extremely  small.    If  you  take  out  of  this  case  all  the  suspi- 
cions, all  the  guesses,  all  the  nimors,  all  the  epithets,  all  the  arrogant 
declarations,  the  amount  of  real  evidence  would  be  surprisingly  small. 
.   Now,  I  want  to  try  this  ca^je  that  way.     I  do  not  want  to  try  it  by 
l)rejudice.     Prejudice  is  born  of  ignorance  and  malice.    One  of  the 
greatest  men  of  this  country  said  prejudice  is  the  spider  of  the  mind.     It 
weaves  its  web  over  every  window  and  over  every  crevice  where  light 
can  enter,  and  then  disputes  the  existence  of  the  light  that  it  has  ex- 
cluded.   That  is  prejudice.    Prejudice  will  give  the  lie  to  all  the  other 
senses.    It  will  swear  the  northern  star  out  of  the  sky  of  truth.     Yoa 
must  avoid  it.    It  is  the  womb  of  injustice,  and  a  man  who  cannot  raise 
above  prejudice  is  not  a  civilized  man ;  he  is  simply  a  barbarian.    I  do 
not  want  this  case  tried  on  prejudice.    Prejudice  will  shut  it8  eyes 
against  the  bght.    I  want  you  to  trj'  it  without  that. 

And  right  here,  although  it  is  a  subject  about  which  most  courts  are 
a  little  tender,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  jury  being  judges  of  the  law 
and  fact.  One  of  the  attorneys  for  the  Government,  Mr.  Merrick,  told 
us  that  at  one  time  he  insisted  that  the  jury  was  the  judge  of  the  law, 
and  made  this  remarkable  declaration  : 

But  even  at  the  time  I  spiike  the  words  to  the  jury  I  did  not  believe  them  to  be 
uulicative  of  safe  and  true  principles  of  law. 

Was  he  candid  then  f  Is  he  candid  now  !  I  do  not  know.  But  hi$ 
doctrine  appears  to  be  this,  "When  I  am  afraid  of  the  court  I  insist  on 
the  jury  judging  the  law.  When  lam  afraid  of  the  jury  I  turn  the 
law  over  to  the  court.''  But  in  this  case,  having  contidence  in  both 
judge  and  jury,  it  is  wholly  immaterial  to  me  how  the  question  is  de- 
cided. 

Now,  if  it  please  the  court  I  believe  the  law  to  be  simply  this :  I  be- 
lieve the  jury  to  be  Jibsolute  judges  of  the  facts,  and  yet  if  on  the  facts 
t!iey  find  a  man  guilty  whom  the  court  thinks  is  not  guilty,  the  court 
will  grant  a  new  trial.  The  court  has  the  power  to  set  aside  a  verdict 
because  the  jury  find  contrary  to  the  evidence.  The  court  cannot  do  it^ 
however,  when  the  jury  finds  a  verdict  of  .not  guilty.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  jury  have  a  right  to  disregard  the  law  from  the  court  unless  a 
juryman  upon  his  oath  can  say  that  he  believes,  he  knows,  or  is  satisfied 
that  is  not  the  law ;  and  he  must  be  honest  in  that,  and  he  must  not 
be  acting  upon  caprice.  He  must  be  absolutely  honest.  He  must  be 
in  that  condition  of  mind  that  to  follow  the  law  pointed  out  by  the  court 
would  trample  upon  his  conscience,  and  that  he  has  not  the  right  to 
do.    That  is  all  the  distance  I  go. 

History  of  the  world  will  show  that  some  of  the  grandest  advances 
made  in  law  have  been  made  by  juries  who  would  not  allow  their  C(iu- 
sciences  to  be  tramjiled  into  the  earth  by  tyrannical  judges.  I  am  not 
saying  that  for  this  case.  I  am  simi)ly  saying  that  as  a  fact.  There 
was  a  time  in  this  country  when  they  used  to  tr^'  a  man  who  helped  an- 
other to  gain  his  liberty,  and  there  was  now  and  then  a  man  on  the 
jury  who  had  sense  enongh,  and  heart  eiiougli,  and  conscience  enough 
to  sav,  *'i  will  die  biforc  1  cariv  out  that  kind  of  a  law."    Thev  di<l 
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not  carry  it  out  either,  and  finally  the  law  became  so  contemptible,  so 
execrable,  that  everbody  despised  it.  All  I  ask  this  jury  to  do  is  just 
to  be  governed  by  the  evidence  and  by  the  law  as  the  court  will  ^ive  it 
to  them,  honestly  and  fairly. 

Now,  I  am  coming  to  the  evidence  against  Johu  W.  Dorsey.  I  am 
traveling  through  this  case  now  we  have  started  it.  As  you  have  heard 
very  little  about  it,  gentlemen,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  like 
speaking  on  a  fresh  subject.  I  feel  an  interest  in  John  W.  Dorsey.  Fie 
is  my  clients.  I  believe  him  to  be  an  absolutely  honest  man.  He  is 
willing  to  take  the  effect  of  all  his  acts.  He  is  no  sneak,  no  skulk.  He 
will  take  it  as  it  is.    Let  us  see  what  he  has  done. 

The  first  witness  is  Mr.  Boone.  Mr.  Boone  swears  that  John  W. 
Dorsey  was  one  of  the  original  partners.  Well,  that  is  so.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  conspiracy  was  entered  into  before  there  was  any  bidding. 
Well,  Boone  does  not  uphold  that  view.  Now,  if  Boone  and  Miner  and 
John  W.  Dorsey  and  Peck  had  an  arrangement  with  Brady  wht^ieby 
they  were  to  bid  and  then  have  exi)edition  and  increase,  I  want  tt)  ask 
you  why  did  Boone  write  to  all  the  postmasters  to  find  out  about  the 
roads  and  the  cost  of  provender,  and  the  kind  of  weather  they  had  in 
the  winter  in  order  to  ascertain  what  bid  to  make  f  If  he  had  had  an 
arrangement  with  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  to  expedite 
the  route  he  would  have  simply  made  up  his  mind  to  bid  lower  than 
anybody  else,  ard  he  would  not  have  cared  a  cent  what  kind  of  roads 
they  had  there,  or  what  kind  of  weather  they  had  in  the  winter,  or  how 
much  horse  provender  cost,  and  yet  he  sent  out  thousands  of  (circulars 
to  find  out  these  facts.  For  what!  To  make  bids.  What  for!  Ac- 
cording to  the  Government  these  were  routes  on  which  they  had  al- 
ready conspired  for  expedition  and  increase  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  horses  and  men,  and  of  course,  if  that  theory  is  true,  Boono 
is  one  of  the  conspirators.    But  I  will  come  to  that  hereafter. 

More  routes  according  to  Boone's  testimony  were  awarded  than  they 
anticipated.  They  got,  I  think,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six.  They 
had  no  money  to  stock  the  routes.  They  got  more  than  they  expected. 
Well,  that  was  not  a  crime.  Boone  left  in  August,  1878,  and  Mr.  Mer- 
rick takes  the  ground  that  Boone  had  done  the  work,  manipulated  all 
the  machinery,  and  yet  could  not  be  trusted  with  the  secret.  Boone  had 
gathered  all  the  information,  he  had  done  the  entire  business,  and  yet 
the  secret  up  to  that  time  had  been  successfully  kept  &om  him.  Do  yon. 
believe  that  ? 

Now,  Vaile  came,  and  another  partnership  was  formed,  and  the 
second  partnership  remained  in  force,  I  think,  till  the  1st  of  April,  1879,. 
or  the  last  day  of  March,  and  then  the  routes  were  divided.  Now,  then, 
John  W.  Dorsey  is  charged  with  conspiracy  as  to  these  routes,  and  these 
routes  were  afterwards  assigned  to  S.  W.  Dorsey  to  secure  advances  and 
indorsements  that  were  made. 

Now,  of  the  routes  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  John  W.  Dorsey  was 
interested  in  seven  at  the  time  of  the  division.  From  Vermillion  to  Siciux 
Falls,  from  White  River  to  Rawlins,  from  Garland  to  Parrott  City, 
from  Ouray  to  Los  Pinos,  from  Silverton  to  Parrott  City,  from  Mineral 
Park  to  Pioche,  and  from  Tres  Alamos  to  Clifton.  How  much  money  did 
he  get  on  all  these  routes!  I  have  already  shown  you.  He  received 
two  warrants  for  $87  and  they  recouped  them  both.  He  received 
another  warrant  for  $392  and  succeeded  in  keeping  it.  That  is  all  the 
money  he  got  in  these  seven  routes.  Now,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Vaile 
shows,  that  after  April,  1879,  if  it  shows  anything,  he  took  those  routes 
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and  kept  them  and  never  paid  a  dollar  to  any  official  in  the  world,  and 
he  also  swears  that  no  matter  how  much  he  got,  it  made  no  differeiiit* 
as  to  the  routes  that  had  been  given  to  John  W.  Dorsey  and  Peck.  It 
could  not  in  any  way  aifect  their  amount,  and  that  no  person  in  tlie 
world  except  themselves  had  any  interest  in  them. 

Now,  it  is  charged  that  false  affidavits  were  made  by  John  W.  Dor- 
sey,  and  that  the  making  of  these  false  affidavits  was  the  result  of  con- 
spiracy. Let  us  see.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  evidence,  and  I  have 
already  shown  it,  and  conclusively  shown  it,  that  the  affidavit  was  sub- 
stantially correct,  so  far  as  the  proportion  was  concerned. 

Now,  let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  proportion.  For  instance,  I  am 
getting  $5,000  a  year  on  a  route,  and  it  takes  five  men  and  ten  horses. 
That  is  an  aggregate  of  fifteen.  Now,  supi)ose  I  simply  expedite  it  a 
certain  number  of  miles  an  hour  and  say  ir  will  take  fifteen  men  and 
thirty  horses.  That  makes  an  aggregate  of  forty-five  does  it  not. 
Then  the  Government  gives  me  three  times  as  much  for  the  expedited 
service  as  for  the  then  service.  Now,  suppose  I  am  getting  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  it  only  takes  one  man  and  one  horse,  and  I  make  an  afiSdavit 
that  it  takes  one  hundred  men  and  one  hundred  horses,  and  if  it  is  ex- 
pedited it  will  take  two  hundred  men  and  two  hundred  horses,  how- 
much  more  do  I  get?  I  get  just  double,  and  the  result  of  the  ailidavit 
is  exactly  the  same  as  though  I  said  the  one  man  and  one  horse  that  it 
then  took,  and  it  would  require  two  men  and  two  horses.  If  you  keep 
the  iiroportion  you  cannot  by  any  possibility  commit  a  fmud  against 
the  Government.  Now  we  understand  that.  Now  let  us  see.  When 
you  make  an  affidavit  what  do  you  do!  When  you  make  an  affidavit  of 
how  many  horses  it  will  take  you  take  into  consideration  the  length  of 
the  term,  three  or  four  years.  You  take  into  consideration  the  life  of  a 
horse.  You  take  into  consideration  the  roads  and  the  weather.  You 
take  into  consideration  every  risk  and  find  it  is  only  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment, only  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  the  fact  that  men  differ  as  to  their 
judgment  upon  those  pomts  accounts  for  the  fact  that  they  make  dif- 
ferent affidavits?  If  everybody  made  the  same  calculation  as  to  food, 
as  to  weather,  as  to  roads,  as  to  disease,  everybody  would  make  sub- 
stantially the  same  bid,  but  on  the  same  route  they  differ  thousands  of 
dollars  a  year,  because  they  differ  in  judgment  as  to  the  number  of 
horses  it  will  require  and  as  to  the  number  of  men. 

And  then  there  is  another  thing.  Some  men  will  mak^  a  horse  do 
twice  as  much  as  others.  Some  men  are  hard  and  fierce  and  merciless. 
Some  men  are  like  they  ask  you  to  be  in  this  case — icicles.  Some  men 
resemble  the  gods  so  far  that  they  will  make  a  horse  do  five  times  the 
work  they  should,  and  other  men  are  merciful  to  the  dumb  beast.  So 
they  differ  in  judgment.  One  man  says  he  can  go  twenty -five  miles 
every  day,  and  another  man  says  he  can  only  go  fifteen.  One  man  says 
stations  ought  to  be  built  twenty -five  miles  apart ;  another  says  they 
should  be  built  ten  miles  apart.  They  differ,  and  for  that  reason,  gen- 
tlemen, the  bids  differ,  and  for  that  reason  the  affidavits  differ. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  all  these  affidavits,  but  I  shall  speak  of  the  ones 
that  have  been  attacked.  Mr.  Merrick  called  Mr.  Dorsey  a  perjurer  be- 
cause he  made  two  affidavits  on  route  38145.  Now,  no  such  charge  is 
made  in  the  indictment,  but  I  will  answer  it.  Now,  then,  as  to  the  two 
indictments 

The  Court.  Two  affidavits. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Two  affidavits.  Well,  there  ought  to  have  been 
two  indictments  to  cover  both  cases.  Now,  this  is  On  I'oute  38145,  Gar- 
land to  Tarrott  City.    Now,  there  were  two  affidavits  made  on  38145,  as 
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is  set  forth  in  tbe  evidence,  bnt  it  is  not  in  the  iudictment.    The  first 

affidavit  was  sworu  to  March  11,  1879,  iu  Vevmout,  and  filed  April  IG, 

1879.     Keither  could  come  in  uuder  this  conspiracy,  any  way.    The  sec- 

oml  was  made  in  Washington,  April  26,  1879,  and  filed  the  same  day, 

U}hi4:h  is  a  suspicioiis  circumstance.    The  letter  dated  April  23,  1870,  ac- 

eording  to  the  prosecution,  purports  to  transmit  an  affidavit  made  ou  the 

26th.     There  is  no  evidence  that  the  affidavit  dated  the  26th  was  inclosed 

ill  the  letter  dated  the  23d.    The  Jiffidavit  sets  forth  the  number  of  men 

»nd  animals  required  to  run  the  route  on  a  schedule  of  fifty  hours,  three 

trips  a  week.    There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  character  of  the  ])aper 

transmitted,  if  any  was  transmitted,  nor,  in  fact,  is  there  any  evidence 

that  any  paper  was  transmitted  with  that  letter. 

Now,  on  page  804  of  the  record,  Mr.  Bliss  submitted  two  papers  to 
Mr.  Sweeney,  a  witness,  saying,  ''I  show  you  two  papers  pinned  to- 
gether."   Who  pinned  them !    I  do  not  know.     "One  dated  Ajml  26, 
1879,  and  the  other  dated  April  24,  1879."    The  paper  dated  April  26, 
is  indorsed  in  the  handwriting  of  William  H.  Turner.    The  indorse- 
ment on  the  paper  dated  April  24  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Byron  C. 
Coon.    This  f«<5t  shows  that  the  papers  that  were  read  by  Mr.  iiliss  as 
one  paper  and  marked  17  E,  were  treated  by  the  department  as  two 
separate  papers  received  on  separate  dates,  and  so  marked  and  so  tiled, 
and  they  were  marked  at  the  time  they  were  identified  as  numbers  17 
and  18.    Now,  the  only  question  is  whether  the  last  affidavit  was  made 
lor  the  purpose  of  committing  a  fraud  upon  the  Government  and  whether 
the  change  in  the  figures  in  the  last  affidavit  were  intended  to  or  could 
in  any  way  defraud  the  Government  of  the  [Jnited  States. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  it  is.    Mr.  Merrick  charges  that  the  second  oath 
was  willful  perjury.    In  order  to  show  that  this  was  an  honest  trans- 
action, and  that  Mr.  Dorsey  sliould  be  praised  instead  of  blamed  I 
will  call  your  attention  now  to  the  exact  state  of  facts.    Now,  if  I 
do  not  make  out  from  this  that  it  wa«  a  praiseworthy  action  instead 
of  perjury,  a  good,  honest  a<;tion,  I  will  abandon  the  case.    In  the 
first  affidavit  Dorsey  swore  that  it  would  require  three  men  and  seven 
animals  as  the  schedule  then  was,  and  that  for  the  proposed  schedule 
it  would  take  eleven  men  and  twenty-six  animals.    Now  three  men 
and  seven  animals  make  ten,  and  eleven  men  and  twenty-six  ani- 
mals make  thirty -seven.    So  that  by  the  first  affidavit  he  swore  that 
it  would   take  three   and  seven-tenths  more   animals  to  carry  the 
mail  on  the  expedited  schedule  than  on  the  schedule  as  it  then  was, 
did  he  not  f    Three  men  and  seven  animals  as  against  eleven  men  and 
twenty-six  animals  it  would  take  three  and  seven-tenths  more  animals, 
consequently  you  would  get  for  that  three  and  seven-tenths  more  pay. 
Now,  let  us  understand  that.    That  is  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  ten  to 
thirty-seven,  and  if  his  pay  had  been  calculated  on  that  first  affidavit 
it  would  have  been  $13,433.04.    But  it  was  not  calculated  on  that.    He 
made  another  affidavit.    Now,  the  second  affidavit  said  that  it  would 
take  twenty  men  and  animals  instead  of  ten,  as  it  then  was,  and  for 
the  expedition  fifty-four  men  and  animals.     Now,  the  rato  between 
twenty  and  fifty-four  was  two  and  seven-tenths  instead  of  three  and 
seven-tenths,  so  that  under  that  second  affidavit,  which  they  say  was 
willful  and  corrupt  perjury,  he  would  only  get  $8,457,  and  the  change 
of  that  affidavit,  if  the  amount  had  been  calculated  on  the  first  instead 
of  the  second,  would  have  cost  him  for  the  three  years  yet  remaining  of 
his  term  $14,025.60,  and  that  change  saved,  exactly  as  if  they  had  made 
the  calculation  on  the  other  affidavit,  about  $15,000,  and  yet  they  tell 
me  that  that  was  willful  and  corrupt  perjury.    There  has  nothing  been 
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shown  iu  the  case  moreperfeetlj'  honorable.  ^Nothing  shown  calculated 
to  put  John  W.  Dorsey  in  a  fairer,  in  a  grander  light  than  this  veiy 
affidavit  that  is  charged  to  have  been  willftil  perjury.  Do  you  seef  He 
made  the  first  affidavit,  and  in  it  he  made  a  mistake  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  $14,925,  and  then,  like  an  honest  man,  he  corrected  it»  and 
for  that  honest  correction  he  is  held  up  as  a  perjured  scoundrel.  It  will 
not  do,  my  friends. 

•  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  one  of  these  affidavits  is  set  out  in  the 
indictment,  not  one. charged  in  the  indictment.  They  are  wandering 
tramps  that  were  picked  up  as  they  went  along  with  this  case,  and  have 
no  business  here. 

In  route  38152  he  made  no  affidavit.  In  route  38113  there  is  no  charge 
iu  the  indictment  that  he  made  any  affidavit.  In  the  route  38156  the 
affidavit  was  not  false.  It  was  charged  and  was  not  successfully  im- 
peached. In  route  40104  the  affidavit  was  never  disputed  and  it  was 
never  attacked.  In  route  40113  the  affidavit  was  not  attacked,  not  a 
solitary  witness  was  examined.  In  route  35015  no  affidavit  was  made 
by  Dorsey.  In  route  38134  there  are  two  more  affidavits.  IS'ow^  let  us 
see.  Here  is  some  more  fraud.  Put  it  down,  38134 — two  affidavits — a 
great  fraud.  The  first  affidavit  said  three  men  and  twelve  animals. 
That  made  fifteen ;  that  for  the  expedition  it  would  take  seven  men  and 
thirty-eight  animals.  That  made  forty-five.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
portion was  fifteen  to  forty-five,  just  three  times  as  much.  Three  times 
fifteen  make  forty-live.  Then  he  made  a  second  affidavit,  filed  with  a 
purpose  to  defraud  the  Government.  Let  us  see.  In  the  second  affida- 
vit he  said  that  it  took  two  men  and  six  animals.  That  makes  eight. 
That  on  the  expedition  it  would  take  six  men  and  eighteen  animals. 
That  makes  twenty-four.  The  proportion  was  eight  to  twenty-four. 
Three  times  eight  make  twenty-four;  and  three  times  fifteen  make  forty- 
five.  So  that  the  amount  was  raised  exactly  the  same  to  a  cent,  under 
the  second  affidavit  that  it  was  under  the  first,  and  consequently  could 
not  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  anybody.  Impossi- 
ble. The  i)roportion  of  course  is  the  material  thing  in  every  affida\'it, 
and  it  is  only  by  that  proportion  that  you  can  tell  whether  they  are  try- 
ing to  defraud  this  Government  or  not.  Suppose  that  second  affidavit 
had  changed  the  proportion  so  that  he  was  not  to  get  just  the  amount 
.of  money,  then  you  might  say  it  was  a  fraud.  But  it  did  not  change 
the  proportion. 

On  route  38156  another  affidavit  is  filed  and  not  successfully  impeached. 
I  went  over  that.  I  have  got  through  with  that.  That  is  all  there  is  to 
it.  That  is  all,  that  is  everything — everything — everything.  There  is 
no  evidence  tending  to  show  that  John  W.  Dorsey  ever  spoke  to  Thoniiis 
J.  Biady.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  ever  saw  him.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  ever  seen  in  his  company ;  no  e\i- 
dence  to  show  that  he  ever  saw  Turner ;  that  he  ever  heard  of  Turner ; 
that  he  ever  spoke  to  Turner ;  that  he  ever  received  a  letter  from 
Turner;  that  he  ever  wrote  anything  to  him ;  no  evidence  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  he  ever  exchanged  a  word  with  these  men;  no  evidence  that  he 
ever  saw  Harvey  M.  Vaile;  that  he  ever  spoke  to  him.  Certainly  ther.* 
is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  conspired  with  him.  No  evidence  that  he 
ever  made  an  agreement  with  Thomas  J.  Brady  or  with  Mr,  Turner  or 
with  any  officer — no  agreement  of  any  sort,  kind,  character,  or  descrip- 
tion at  any  place,  upon  any  subject,  or  for  any  purpose,  not  the  slight- 
est ;  no  evidence  that  he  conspired  with  anybody ;  no  evidence  that 
he  ever  received  from  the  United  States  a  solitary  dollar,  with 
the  exception  of  $392— not  the  slightest.    There  is  no  evidence  that 
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lie    ever  wrote  a  false   commiiuication    to  the  department — notliiug 
of  it.     There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  wrote  a  petition;  no  evi- 
<lence  that   he  ever  forged   one;    no  evidence  that  he  ever   signed 
aii.ybody's  name  to  one;  no  evidence  that  he  did  anything  of  the 
liiiul  or  that  he  ever  changed  one ;  no  evidence  that  he  ever  put  a  man's 
name  to  it  that  did  not  live  on  the  route ;  no  evidence  that  he  ever  put 
in    a  fictitious  name;  no  evidence  that  he  ever  helped  to   deceive 
the  Postmaster  General — not  the  slightest.  If  there  is  I  want  some- 
l>ody  just  to  put  their  finger  upon  the  evidence.    There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  ever  made  a  false  statement  at  any  time.    There  is  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  paid,  as  I  say,  a  dollar  to  any  official,  and  no  evi- 
dence that  he  ever  promised  to  pay  it.    All  the  evidence  is  that  he  got 
6302.    He  made  the  affidavits  in  accordance  with  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  truth.    The  evidence  shows  that  when  he  made  the  affidavits  on 
those  routes  he  had  no  personal  interest,  that  he  received  not  a  dollar 
for  making  them.    He  made  them  because  he  supposed  the  contractor 
or  subcontractor  had  to  make  them.    He  made  them  because  he  believed 
them  to  be  true.    He  was  guided  by  the  little  experience  he  had  himself 
and  by  the  statements  made  to  him  by  others,  and  in  all  this  evidence 
there  is  not  a  word ;  not  a  line,  not  a  letter  tending  to  show  he  did  i  dishon- 
est act,  and  the  jury  will  bear  me  out  that  in  the  affidavits  attacked  he  was 
substantially  right,  while  in  the  first  instance  he  was  too  high ;  in  others 
he  was  too  low.    But  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  deljberately  swore  to 
what  he  beUeved  to  be  untrue.    The  proportion  sworn  to  bj'  him  has 
always  been  substantially  correct.    In  other  words,  gentlemen,  the  tes- 
timony shows  that  John  W.  Dorsey  is  an  honest  man,  and  there  is  no 
jury,  there  never  was,  there  never  will  be,  that  will  find  a  man  like  that 
guilty  upon  evidence  like  this.    It  never  happened ;  it  never  will  happen. 
Now,  I  come  to  another  client,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  and  I  feel  an  in- 
terest in  him.    He  is  my  friend.    I  like  him.    He  is  a  good  man.    He 
has  good  sense.    He  is  not  simply  a  politician ;  he  is  a  statesman,  and  I 
want  you  to  understand  that  he  never  did  an  act  in  this  case  that  he 
did  not  thoroughly  understand  as  well  as  any  lawyer  in  this  prosecu- 
tion ever  will  understand  or  as  well  as  anv  lawver  of  the  defetise  ever 
will  understand.    He  knew  exactly  his  liabilities.    He  knew  exactly 
his  responsibility.    He  knew  exactly  what  he  did  and  he  knew  he  did 
only  what  was  right.    In  the  opening  of  this  case  Mr.  McSweeny  made 
a  statement.    He  told  you  the  exact  connection  of  Dorsey  with  this  mat- 
ter.   He  not  only  told  you  that,  but  he  told  you  that  Dorsey  had  lost 
money  on  these  routes,  and  that  he  had  never  been  repaid  the  money 
he  had  advanced,  and  in  that  connection  he  said  that  he  had  turned 
the  routes  over  to  James  W.  Bosler,  and  the  department  knew  of  James 
W.  Bosler  because  they  introduced  testimony  here  tliat  the  warrants 
were  paid  to  James  W.  Bosler.    Mr.  McSweeny  stated  that  Bosler  con- 
trolled the  business,  and  now  we  are  asked  by  the  pix)secution  '*  Why 
did  you  not  bring  James  W.  Bosler  on  the  stand  and  show  that  you  had 
lost  money!''    I  return  the  compliment  and  say  to  them.  Why  did  you 
not  bring  James  W.  Bosler  on  the  stand  and  show  that  it  was  not  true 
that  we  had  lost  money,  as  he  kept  the  books?    I  ask  them  that.    W'^hy 
did  they  not  bring  James  W.  Bosler  f 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  your  honor  please,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  as 
to  whether  S.  W.  Dorsey  lost  money  on  those  routes,  and  the  state- 
ment of  counsel  made  in  the  opening,  I  respectfully  submit,  cannot  l>e 
nsod  as  evidence  by  the  counsel  in  the  rase. 

The  Court.  Of  course  it  is  imi>ossil)le  for  me  to  say  after  so  long  a 
time  spent  in  receiving  evidence  what  evidence  has  been  given  on  a  dis- 
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puted  questiou.  I  cannot  say  from  recollection  what  evidence  has  been 
ffiven  on  this  subject,  but  I  understand  the  remarks  now  made  are  not 
made  upon  evidence  in  the  case,  but  in  reply  to  remarks  made  in  the 
o])eninp:  in  the  case. 

Mr.  IxaERSOLL.  Partially  so. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  opening  by  their  counsel. 

The  Court.  By  their  counsel. 

Mr.  Merrk«.  By  their  counsel,  Mr.  McSweeny. 

Mr.  Ixgersoll.  Let  me  just  state  it  and  the  court  will  understand 
it  perfectly.  Mr.  McSweeny,  in  his  opening,  said  that  these  routes  ha<l 
been  turned  over  to  James  VV.  Bosler ;  that  he  received  the  money  and 
paid  it  out,  and  that  S.  W.  Dorsey  on  these  very  routes  had  not  made 
money,  but  lost  money.  Very  well.  But  that  statement  was  simply  a 
statement.  It  was  never  proved  afterwards.  The  Government  said  to 
us,  ''Why  did  you  not  bring  James  W.  Bosler  to  prove  that!" 

Thf  CouRi?.  Where  did  they  say  that! 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  They  said  it  in  their  speeches.    Mr.  Merrick  said  it. 

Mr.  Merrick,  ^ot  to  prove  as  to  the  money. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Ay, '» Whj'  did  you  not  bring  James  W.  Bosler!" 

Mr.  >^rrick.  Yes,  but  not  as  to  proof  of  money ;  but  as  to  other 
questions  in  reference  to  the  distribution  of  routes  and  the  loaning  of 
money  by  Dorsey,  and  by  Bosler  to  Dorsey,  and  Dorsey's  transfer  of 
the  routes  to  Bosler  as  security  for  the  loan  as  appeared  in  Vaile's  tes- 
timony. 

The  Court.  I  shall  not  interfere. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  arrest  the  course  of  counsel  un- 
less there  is  ground  for  it,  and  I  ask  the  court  that  there  being  no  evi- 
dence of  this  fact,  that  the  counsel  shall  not 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Interposing.]  I  am  going  to  show  there  is  some 
evidence. 

The  Court.  I  understand  it  is  a  remark  in  reply  to  an  observation  of 
your  own. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  is  principally  it.  Now,  they  introduced  the 
wairauts  that  had  been  drawn  by  contractors  and  subcontractors  from 
the  Post-OflBce  Department;  they  proved  that  these  warrants  had  been 
paid  to  James  W.  Bosler,  ami  that  one  after  the  other,  hundreds  had  been 
assigned  to  James  W.  Bosler.  Now,  then,  I  say,  they saj*  to  us,  ''Why 
did  you  not  bring  in  James  W.  Bosler,  and  pnjve  your  innocence!"  1 
say  why  did  you  not  bring  in  James  W.  Bosler  and  prove  our  guilt! 
We  opened  the  door.  W^e  told  you  the  name  of  the  witness.  We  told 
yon  that  he  had  taken  the  routes;  that  he  kept  the  books;  that  he  dis- 
bursed the  ttioney,  and  that  we  had  lost  money.  Instead  of  robbing  the 
Government  the  Government  has  robbed  us;  and  they  say,  "Why  did 
yon  not  bring  Bosler!"  and  I  say  to  them,  why  did  you  not  bring  him! 
They  know  him,  and  they  know  he  is  a  reputable  man.    Good  lor  that. 

Now,  there  is  another  point.  I  ask  you  all  to  remember  what  was 
said  in  the  opening,  and  I  understand  that  a  defense  is  bound  by  its 
opening,  bound  by  what  it  says  to  the  jury.  The  question  is,  has  any 
fact  been  substantiated  in  this  case  that  contradicts  a  statement  made 
in  the  opening ! 

The  Court.  The  defense  has  no  right  to  avail  itself  of 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Interposing.]  Of  what  it  says. 

The  Court.  Of  what  it  says  in  its  opening  unless  it  is  followed  by 
evideiM-e. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Certainlj  not,  but  it  has  a  right  to  show  that  no 
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evidence  has  been  introduced  by  tbe  Goveniment  that  touches  that 
opening  statement.     It  has  the  light  to  do  that  sure. 

Now,  then,  Mr.  Boone  was  a  witness  for  the  Government — a  smart 
man.  He  swore  who  were  interested  in  the  bidding.  He  toUl  and  he 
positively  swore  that  Dorsey  was  not  interested  in  these  routes.  He 
fjfave  the  names  of  the  persons  interested,  and  he  swore  positively  that 
lie  was  not.  Dorsey  then,  I  say,  had  not  the  slightes,  interest.  He 
loaned  money,  lie  went  security,  he  assisted  in  getting  sui-eties  on  bonds, 
and  you  recollect  the  trouble  that  they  hav^e  made  about  some  bonds. 
Has  there  any  evidence  been  introduced  to  show  that  there  was  a  bad 
bond  ?  Has  any  evidence  been  introduced  to  show  that  the  name  of  an 
insolvent  man  was  put  upon  any  bond  as  security  ?  Has  there  been  any 
evidence  to  show  that  any  action  was  ever  commenced  on  any  of  these 
bonds;  any  evidence  tending  to  show  that  everybond  was  not  absolutely 
good,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government  waived  all  of  that  in 
oflfering  the  contract  on  route  35015.    Mr.  Merrick  made  this  remark : 

It  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  contract  made.  The  contract  itself  i» 
not  an  overt  act.     That  is  all  right.    There  is  nothing  criminal  about  that. 

Good!    Nothing  criminal  about  any  contra<5t,  gentlemen.    You  will 
all  admit  they  had  a  right  to  make  the  bids,  and  if  they  were  the  lowest 
bidders  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  accept  the  bids  and  after- 
wards to  make  the  contracts  in  accordance  with  them.    There  was 
nothing  wrong  in  that.    That  is  Dorsey's  first  step.    His  first  step  really 
was  an  act  of  kindness.    What  was  the  second  step  ?    He  was  unable 
to  advance  any  more  money.    Mr.  Peck,  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Dorsey,  and  Mr. 
Boone  were  unable  to  advance  the  money,  and  so  Mr,  Boone  went  out 
and  Mr.  Vaile  came  in,  and  the  new  partnership  agreed  to  refund 
this  money  that  had  been  advanced;  that  is,  the  money  advanced 
by  the  other  parties.    What  one  gets  another  to  advance  is  really 
advanced  by  him  as  long  as  he  is  liable  for  it.    Mr.  Vaile,  a  man 
of  large  experience  and  means,  was  taken    in    Boone's  place.     Is 
there  anything  suspicious  up  to  this  time !     That  is  the  only  test 
of   this  whole  question.     Is  it  natural!    If  it  is  natural  there  is 
no  chance  for  suspicion.     After   Mr.  Vaile  came  in  a  written  con- 
tract was  made  on  August  16,  1878.    There  is  no  conspiracy  up  to 
that  time.     Not  the  slightest  evidence  of  it ;  no  arrangement  with  any 
officers  up  to  that  time.    Now,  under  the  August  contract,  Mr.  Vaile 
took  the  entire  business  in  charge,  and  he  ran  it,  as  I  understand, 
until  the  1st  day  of  April,  1879.     No  officer  had   any  interest  in  it 
then.     There  was  no  conspiracy'  then.    Vaile  received  all  the  money 
and  paid  it  out.     Here  we  stand  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1879.    Now, 
what  is  the  history  up  to  this  time!     That  John  W.  Dorsey,  Peck, 
Miner,  and  Boone  were  bidders ;  that  certain  routes  had  been  awarded, 
t'ley  had  not   the  money  to  stock  the  routes,  and  that  S.  W.  Dor- 
sey advanced  some  money  and  went  security ;  that  afterwards  Boone 
went  out  and  Vaile  came  in,  and  the  contract  was  made  by  virtueof  which 
Vaile  became  the  treasurer  and  knew  everybody,  and  ran  the  business  to 
the  1st  day  of  April,  1879.    He  swears  positively  that  he  ma<le  no  ar- 
rangement and  that  he  paid  no  money.    It  is  also  in  evidence,  that  in 
December,  1878,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  and  Vaile  met  for  the  first  time,  and 
met  in  the  German-American  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  claim 
npon  which  Dorsey  was  security,  and  replacing  the  notes  upon  which 
Dorsey  was  by  notes  of  Vaile,  Miner  &  Co.     Afterwards  these  notes 
were  paid  by  Vaile  and  the  security  of  Dorsey  released.    Now,  in  April, 
1879,  a  division  is  made.    The  contract  of  August,  1878,  was  done  away 
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\*ilh  and  a  division  of  tlie  routes  whs  made,  70  per  cent,  being  taken  Uy 
Ywile  and  Miner  and  30  ])er  cent,  by  John  W.  Dorsey  and  Peck.  In 
A]»ril,  1879,  the  partiesdivide  instead  of  coming  together.  They  do  not 
CMmspire.  They  se])arate.  They  do  not  unite.  They  go  asunder. 
From  that  moment  they  agree  to  hare  nothing  in  common.  Each  mau 
takes  his  own,  and  each  man  attends  to  his  own  and  does  not  help  any- 
body else  except  when  they  insist  that  a  contractor  or  subcontractor 
«hall  make  the  affidavit.  They  made  affidavits  on  the  routes  on  which 
they  were  contractors.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it  up  to  that  time.  Then 
these  routes  were  assigned  to  Dorsey  for  the  purpose  of  securing  bini. 

Now  I  go  to  the  overt  acts  charged  against  Stephen  W.  Dorsey.  Do 
you  know  I  am  delighted  to  get  right  to  that  page  of  my  notes.  I  am 
delighted  that  I  now  have  the  opportunity  to'  answer  and  to  answer 
forever  all  the  infamous  things  that  have  been  charged  against  this 
man.  Here  we  are,  before  this  jury,  a  jury  of  his  fellow  citizens,  a  jury 
that  has  the  courage  to  do  right.  I  have  finally  the  chance  of  telling 
here  before  men  who  know  whether  I  am  speaking  the  truth  or  not,  what 
has  been  charged  against  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  aiid  what  has  l>een  proved 
against  him.  Let  us  examine  the  overt  acts  charged.  On  route  38135 
it  is  charged  that  Miner,  Eerdell,  and  S.  W.  Dorsey  transmitted  a  false 
affidavit.  The  evidence  is  that  the  affidavit  was  made  by  Miner,  not  by 
Doi  sey,  transmitted  by  Miner,  not  by  Dorsey,  and  that  it  was  not  trans- 
mitted as  charged  in  the  indictment,  but  transmitted  on  the  18th  day  of 
A])ril,  1879.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Dorsey  ever  heard  of  that  affi- 
davit, that  he  ever  made  it,  that  he  ever  transmitted  it,  that  he  ever 
«aw  it,  that  he  ever  knew  of  its  existence.  That  is  the  first  charge. 
There  is  not  one  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  he  ever  knew  there  was 
such  a  paper.  Upon  that  written  lie,  upon  that  mi.stake  these  infamous 
charges  affecting  the  character  of  this  man  have  been  circulated  over 
the  United  States. 

What  is  the  next!  That  he  with  others  filed  false  petitions.  I  am 
telling  you  now  all  the  charges  ;  every  one  of  them.  What  is  the  evi- 
dence f  Oh,  it  is  splendid  to  get  .to  the  facts.  The  evidence  is  that 
every  petition  is  shown  to  have  been  genuine.  There  is  no  evidence 
tliat  he  ever  filed  one  or  sent  one  or  asked  to  have  one  sent  on  that 
route;  and  every  petition  is  genuine  and  no  charge  made  except  as  to 
one.  In  one  they  said  the  words  "  quicker  time"  were  inserted ;  but 
the  very  next  paragraph  asked  for  quicker  time,  and  nobody  pi'etended 
that  had  been  inserted.  Besides  that,  it  was  charged  in  the  indictment 
to  have  been  filed  on  the  26th  day  of  June.  As  a  matter  of  facr,  it  was 
filed  on  the  8th  day  of  May.  It  was  never  filed  by  Stephen  W.  Dorsey; 
it  was  never  gotten  up  by  Stephen  W.  Dorsey.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  he  ever  knew  of  it  or  heard  of  it.  Third,  that  he  fraudulently  filed 
a  subcontract.  Two  mistakes  and  an  impossible  offense.  That  ends 
that  route.  That  is  everything  on  earth  in  it.  I  defy  any  mau  to  make 
anything  more  out  of  it  than  i  have.    I  have  told  every  word. 

The  next  is  route  Xo.  41119.  It  is  charged  that  Stephen  W.  Dorsey 
with  others  transmitted  a  false  oath.  The  evidence  is  that  the  oath 
WHS  made  by  Peck  and  it  was  transmitted  by  Peck  and  not  by  Stephen 
W.  Dorsey.  What  else?  That  it  is  true.  There  are  three  mistakes  in 
that  charge.  They  say  Dorsey  made  it.  Peck  made  it.  They  say 
Dorsey  transmitted  it.  Peck  transmitted  it.  They  sa;;  it  was  false. 
The  evidence  shows  it  true.  That  is  all  there  is  to  that  route.  It  is  the 
only  charge  on  that  route.    No  petitions  were  claimed  to  be  false. 

Now  we  come  to  route  38145.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  do  any  better  on 
that.    Ihe  first  charge  is,  that  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  fraudulently  filed  a 
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subcontract.  The  subcontract  was  made  with  Sanderson.  Sanderson 
got  his  own  contract  filed.  This  charge  was  copied  from  the  old  indict- 
ment. It  is  a  mistake,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  These  are  the 
charges  that  have  carried  sorrow  to  many  hearts.  These  are  the  charges 
tb  at  have  darkened  homes.  These  are  the  charges  that  have  filled  nights 
with  grief  and  horror;  every  one  of  them  a  lie. 

The  next  route  is  38156.  The  first  charge  is  that  he  transmitted  a 
false  oath.  The  oath  was  made  by  John  W.  Dorsey,  and  is  true.  The 
second  charge  is  of  fraudulently  filing  a  subcontract,  an  impossible  of- 
fense.   That  is  everything  on  that  route.    Absolutely  untrue. 

Now  we  come  to  the  next.  No.  46247.  The  charge  is  filing  base  peti- 
tions. The  evidence  is  that  every  •petition  was  genuine.  Every  one. 
Mr.  Bliss  said — 

We  make  no  point  about  increase  of  trips  on  this  route. 

Every  petition  was  for  increase  of  trips.  You  will  see  that  on  record, 
page  1008.  That  is  the  only  charge  on  that  route,  gentlemen.  Utterly 
false ! 

Come  now  to  route  38140.  Charge :  Filing  false  and  forged  petitions. 
Evidence:  All  the  petitions  genuine.  Second  charge:  Transmitting  a 
false  oath  and  making  it.  Evidence:  Oath  made  by  John  W.  Dorsey, 
and  true.  That  is  all  there  is  to  thai?  route.  If  they  can  rake  up  any 
inortf  I  want  to  see  it.    I  have  been  through  this  record. 

Boute  38113.  Charge:  Fraudulently  filing  a  subcontract.  That  Is 
all.    You  cannot  fraudulently  file  a  subcontract. 

Konte  40113.  Charge :  Filing  false  and  forged  petitions.  Evidence : 
Every  petition  admitted  by  the  Government  to  be  genuine.  Good. 
Second :  transmitting  a  false  oath.  Evidence :  Oath  made  by  John  W. 
Dorsey,  and  the  Government  introduced  no  witness  to  show  that  it  was 
false.  See  how  these  charges  fall.  See  how  they  bite  the  ground. 
That  is  all. 

1  have  told  you  everj'  one  in  this  indictment ;  every  one.  You  will 
bardly  believe  it.  Now,  let  me  give  you  the  recapitulation.  S.  W.  Dor- 
sey is  charged  on  eight  routes  with  having  transmitted  four  false  oaths. 
The  evidence  is  he  never  made  one  nor  transmitted  one,  and  that  the 
four  oaths  were  all  true.  On  five  routes  he  is  charged  with  having  filed 
false  petitions.  The  evidence  is  that  all  the  petitions  were  genuine. 
Koue  of  the  petitions  charged  in  the  indictment  to  have  been  transmitted 
by  him  were  transmitted  by  him.  He  is  charged  with  filing  fraudulent 
subcontracts,  and  the  evidence  is  that  the  subcontracts  were  genuine, 
and  besides  that,  as  I  have  said  a  dozen  times,  it  is  utterly  im))ossible 
to  fraudulently  file  a  subcontract.  Not  a  single,  solitary  charge  in  this 
indictment  against  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  has  been  substantiated.  Not 
one.  He  has  been  called  a  robber,  he  has  been  called  a  thief;  but  the 
evidence  sliows  that  he  is  an  honest  man.  Not  one  single  thing  alleged 
in  that  indictment  has  been  substantiated  against  him,  and  I  defy  any 
human  being  to  point  to  the  evidence  that  does  it.  Now  think  of  it. 
All  this  charge  has  been  made  against  that  man  upon  that  evidence ; 
no  other  evidence ;  not  another  line  so  far  as  the  indictment  is  concerned. 
What  is  outside  of  the  indictment?  That  he  wrote  two  letters,  taking 
possession  of  routes  that  had  been  turned  over  to  him  as  security,  which 
1r'  had  a  right  to  do.  What  else  ?  That  he  got  up  some  petitions  or 
hail  them  gotten  up  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  man  who  got  them  up 
was  brougiit  here  as  a  witness.  I  believe  his  name  was  Wilcox.  He 
^\\^|^e  that  everything  he  did  was  honest,  and  that  every  name  to  every 
potition  was  genuine.    Now  let  tis  see.     Another  point  has  been  made 
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upon  S.  W.  Dorsey.    I  want  to  read  it  to  you.    This  is  from  the  argru- 
ment  of  Mr.  Merrick : 

Peck,  John  W.  Doraey,  and  Miner,  or  some  other  one  of  Stephen  W.  Doraey^s 
friends.  Who  was  making  up  this  conspiracy  ?  Who  was  j^athering  around  h^m 
arms  and  hands  to  reach  into  tne  public  Treasury  for  his  benent,  while  his  own  were 
apparently  unoccupied  with  pelf  f  8.  W.  Dorsey.  **  My  brother  and  brother-in-la^K' 
will  go  in,  and  Miner,  or  if  not  Miner,  then  one  of  my  other  friends." 

This  is  quoted. 

One  of  S.  W.  Dorsey's  other  facile  friends.  That  was  in  1877,  gentlemen,  the  morn- 
ing of  this  day  of  fraud  and  criminality.  In  that  room  where  Boone  and  S.  W.  Dorsey 
sat  arose  the  sun,  and  there  was  marked  his  course.  There  was  fashioned  the  dura- 
tion and  the  business  of  that  criminal  day. 

Now,  let  us  8e<*  what  the  evidence  is.  The  object  of  that  speech  is  to 
conviuce  you  that  Dorsey  said  to  Boone,  **  I  will  either  put  in  Miner  or 
one  of  my  friends."  Do  you  know  that  there  is  not  money  enough  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stales,  there  is  not  gold  and  silver  enough 
in  the  veins  of  this  earth  to  tempt  me  to  misstate  evidence  when  a  man 
is  on  trial  for  his  liberty  or  his  life.    Let  us  see  what  the  evidence  is: 

Q.  Who  else  besides  his  brother-in-law  and  brother  f — A.  I  could  not  say  positively 
whether  Mr.  Miner's  name  was  mentioned.  He  either  mentioned  his  name  or  a  friend. 
of  his  from  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Now,  I  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  what  does  that  mean  !  Mr.  Boone^ 
in  effect,  says,  "He  told  me  either  it  wa«  Miner  or  a  friend  of  his  Irom 
Sandusky.  That  is,  he  either  described  Miner  by  his  name  or  he  de- 
scribed him  as  a  friend  of  his  from  Sandusky."  Then  there  w.as  objection 
made,  and  after  that  comes  another  question : 

Q.  W^as  anything  said  of  Mr.  Miner's  comiug  to  Washington  f — A.  I  could  not  say 
whether  his  name  was  mentioued  or  a  friend  ofhis ;  a  personal  friend. 

What  does  that  mean  f  Boone  cannot  remember  whether  he  called 
him  Miner  or  called  him  a  irieud  of  his  from  Sandusky.     What  else  ! 

A.  There  was  to  be  nobody  that  I  understood  outside  of  the  parties  I  spoke  of. 

Q.  You  and  John  W.  Dorsey  and  Peck  ? — A.  And  Mr.  Miner. 

Q.  Or  one  of  his  friends  t— A.  Or  Mr.  Dorsey 's  friend.  The  arrangement  made  was 
not  made  uut*l  they  came  here.  It  was  only  to  prepare  the  necessary  blanks  and  pa- 
pers pending  their  coming  because  the  time  was  getting  short,  and  it  wiu)  necessary  to 
get  the  information  to  bid  upon.  Nothing  was  said  about  any  interest  at  aU  until 
after  they  came  here,  and  then  there  was  a  partnership  entered  into. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that 
testimony.  The  meaning  is  simply  this :  Boone  could  not  remember 
whether  he  mentioned  Miner's  name  or  called  him  a  friend  of  his  from 
Sandusky,  yet  the  object  has  been  to  make  you  believe  that  the  testi- 
mony was  that  S.  W.  Dorsey  said,  "  I  will  either  have  Miner  or  I  will 
get  another  friend  of  mine."  Dorsey  had  no  interest  in  it,  not  the  inter- 
est of  one  cent,  not  the  interest  of  one  dollar,  directly,  indirectly,  or 
any  other  way.  He  had  no  interest  in  having  a  friend  of  his.  All  that 
Mr.  Boone  said  is  that  Mr.  Dorsey  either  called  this  man  Miner  or  de- 
scribed him  as  a  friend  from  Sandusky,  Ohio.  The  evidence  is  that  Mr* 
Miner  did  come,  and  the  evidence  is  that  the  arrangement  was  made. 
What  else  is  there  outside  in  this  case  against  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  ?  I 
ask  you  to  put  your  hand  upon  it.  I  ask  anybody  to  point  it  out* 
What  other  suspicious  circumstance  is  there?  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  all  the  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  world  are  good  for 
nothing.  All  the  evidence  on  earth  tending  to  show  a  thing  doe«  not 
show  it.  Anything  that  only  tends  that  way  never  gets  there;  nevi*r. 
You  cannot  infer  a  conspiracy.     Unless  you  have  the  fact^  proved,  ycu 
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O2i.imot  infer  the  fact  and  then  infer  the  conspiracy.  There  has  not 
l>«en — I  want  to  say  it  again — ^there  has  not  been  a  solitary  trauilulent 
act  proven  against  Stephen  W.  Dorsey.  They  have  not  done  it  and 
tbey  cannot  do  it.  All  I  ask  of  yon,  gentlemen,  is  to  find  a  verdict  in 
accordance  with  this  testimony. 

Now  if  the  court  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  I  will    finish 
tben. 

At  this  point   (2  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
iintil  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,    SEPTEMBER  6,    1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Resuming.]  May  it  please  the  court,  it  appears  from 
the  evidence  in  this  case,  I  think  the  e\idence  of  Mr.  James,  that  Ste- 
phen W.  Dorsey  at  one  time,  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  months  ago, 
made  a  statement  in  writing  of  his  connection  with  all  these  routes. 
That  statement  he  gave  to  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Postmaster- 
General.  There  is  no  evidence  of  what  was  in  that  statement.  The 
only  evidence  is  that  such  a  statement  is  made,  embracing  his  connec- 
tion with  these  routes. 

The  Court.  You  offered  to  prove  that. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Oh,  no.  The  reason  it  was  established  was  I  wanted 
to  show  whether  that  statement  was  made  before  or  after  Mr.  Rerdell 
made  a  statement.    The  fact  simply  appears  that  he  ma<le  a  statement. 

The  Court.  You  offered  to  prove  the  fact. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  do  not  remember  offering  to  prove  it.    I  proved  it. 

The  Court.  If  it  was  not  proven 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Interposing.]  I  did  prove  it  as  a  fact. 

The  Court.  That  he  made  a  statement. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Yes,  sir.    Kight  here  it  is  [taking  up  the  record]. 

The  Court.  Oh,  well,  you  cannot  base  anj'  remarks  upon  that. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Let  me  read  what  the  e\idence  says: 

Q.  Was  this  statement  of  RenlelPs  made  to  you  after  you  had  received  the  state- 
ments of  S.  W.  Dorsey  as  to  his  connection  with  all  these  entire  routts  or  with  this 
entire  buHiness  ? 

The  Witness.  To  what  statement  do  you  reftr  ? 

•  Mr.  Ingersoll.  To  the  statement  that  was  made  in  writing  and  given  to  yon  and 
the  Attorney-General  by  ex-Senator  S.  W.  Dorsey  f 

A.  It  must  have  been  after  that. 

Q.  You  mean  RerdelFs  statement  was  after  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  statement  ma<le  by  Senator  Dorsey  f — A.  It  was  referred 
to  the  Attoruey-General. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  nee  itf — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whore  it  now  is  f — A.  I  do  not. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word  about  what  was  in  that  statement,  but 
the  court  will  see  that  that  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  their  action  with 
re^rard  to  lierdell's  statement  whether  it  was  made  before  or  after,  which 
I  will  endeavor  to  show,  and  the  only  i)oint  that  I  wanted  to  make 
upon  that  statement  now,  was  that  the  Government  has  not  endeavored 
to  prove  that  anything  in  that  statement  was  inconsistent  with  the  evi- 
dence in  this  case.  I  am  not  going  to  say  what  the  statement  was;  sim- 
ply that  he  made  a  statement,  and  it  follows  as  naturally  as  night  fol- 
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lows  morning,  and  morning  follows  nigbt,  tbat  if  that  statement  ba'i 
been  incorrecit  it  would  bave  been  brought  forward.    That  is  all. 

The  CouuT.  For  anything  the  court  knows  it  might  have  beeu  a  cou 
fession.    We  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  If  it  bad  been  a  confession  it  would  have  been  hert*. 
That  is  the  ])oint  I  make.  If  there  had  been  in  that  anything  iueou 
sistent  with  the  testimony  it  would  have  been  here. 

The  Court.  Probably  it  would. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  point. 

The  CouR'J".  When  a  man  is  charged  with  crime  no  man  has  a  ri^rlit 
to  say  that  because  he  did  not  deny  it  that  is  evidence  of  his  guilt. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  No,  sir;  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  say  that  beeausi.- 
he  did  deny  it  is  evidence  of  his  innocence. 

The  Court.  It  is  not  evidence  either  way. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  It  is  not  evidence  either  way,  and  if  I  am  charged  with 
a  crime  and  I  make  a  written  statement  to  the  Government  of  myentiiv 
connection  with  that  thing,  and  they  go  on  and  examine  it  for  one  year 
and  finally  finish  the  trial  without  showing  that  that  statement  wa^  in- 
correct, it  is  a  moral  demonstration  that  my  statement  agreed  with  the 
testimony. 

The  Court.  On  the  principle,  I  suppose,  of  an  account  rendereil  and 
no  objection  made! 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Good.    That  is  a  good  idea. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  anything  in  that. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  see  a  great  deal  in  it,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  jury  can  see  anything  in  it. 

The  Court.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  court  too 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  [Interposing.]  Very  well. 

The  Court.  [Continuing.]  Whether  the  court  is  going  to  allow  an 
argument  to  be  based  upon  a  mere  vacuum — wind,  nothing. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  would  seem  to  be  stealing  the  foundation  of 
this  case.  [Laughter,  and  cries  of  "  Silence ''  from  the  bailiffs.]  We  will 
consider  the  argument  made  to  the  court,  and  not  to  the  jury. 

The  next  question,  then,  is  what  is  the  corpus  delicti;  that  is,  in  a  ease 
of  conspiracy.  I  do  not  believe  the  combination  to  be  the  corpus  delicti — 
the  mere  association.  It  may  be  the  corpus,  but  it  is  not  the  delicti^  and 
under  the  law  there  must  not  only  be  a  conspiracy,  as  I  undei-stand  it, 
but  also  an  overt  act  done  by  one  of  the  conspirators  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  the  conspiracy.  So  that  the  conspiracy  with  the  fraudulent 
purpose  and  the  overt  act  constitute  the  corpus  delicti.  ]N"ow,  I  read 
from  Best  on  Presumptions,  page  279: 

The  carpus  delicti^  the  body  of  an  oilense,  is  the  fact  of  it-s  actuaUy  baviug  been 
oommitted. 

The  dead  body  in  a  murder  case  is  not  the  corpus  delicti.  It  is  the 
corpusj  and  nothing  more.  It  must  be  followed  by  evidence  that  muixier 
was  committed. 

The  corpus  delicti  is  the  body  substance  or  foundation  of  the  offense.  It  is  the  sub- 
stantial and  fundamental  fact  of  its  havingr  beeu  committed. 

1  Haggard,  105,  opinion  by  Lord  Stowell. 

I  now  refer  you  to  People  vs.  Powell,  03  X.  Y.,  page  92.  It  seems  tbat 
the  defendants  in  this  case  were  commissioners  of  charitiesW  the  county 
of  Kings,  and  they  were  indicted  for  conspiriug  together  to  buy  sup- 
plies contrary  to  law  and  without  duly  advertising.  Their  defense  was 
that  they  were  not  aware  that  such  a  law  existed ;  that  they  were  ig- 
norant of  the  law.    The  court  below  thought  that  made  ^o  difference. 
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The  court  above  said  before  they  could  be  guilty  of  this  crime  there 
luust  be  the  iutention  to  commit  the  crime,  aud  this  language  is  used  : 

The  agreement  must  have  been  entered  into  with  an  e^il  purpose,  as  distinguished 
from  a  purpose  simply  to  do  the  act  prohibited  in  ignorance  of  the  prohibition.  This 
is  implied  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  conspiracy.     Mere  concert  is  not  conspiracy. 

So  combination  is  not  conspiracy;  partnership  is  not  conspiracy; 
neither  is  it  the  corpus  delicti  of  conspiracy.  There  must  be  the  evil 
intent;  there  must  be  the  wicked  conspiracy  not  only,  but  there  must 
be  one  at  least  overt  act  done  in  pursuance  of  it  before  the  corpus  delicti 
<5an  be  established. 

The  actual  criminal  intention  belongs  to  the  definition  of  the  offense  and  must  be 
«hown  to  justify  a  conviction  for  conspiracj'.  The  otiense  originally  consisted  in  a 
combination  to  convict  an  innocent  person  by  pervei-siou  of  the  law.  It  has  since 
iKten  greatly  extended,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  proof  that  the  defendants  agreed  to 
<lo  an  act  prohibited  by  statute,  followed  by  overt  acts  in  furtherance  of  the  agreed  pur- 
pose, did  not  conclusively  establish  that  they  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  conspiracy. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  stronger  case,  in  my  judgment,  than  that. 
Although  they  agreed  to  violate  a  statute — they  agreed  to  buy  supplies 
without  complying  with  the  statute  by  advertising — they  claimetl  they 
were  in  ignorance  of  it^  and  the  question  was  whether  they  were  guilty 
of  oon8i)iracy,  having  no  intent  to  do  an  illegal  act,  and  the  court  of 
appeals  decided  that  that  verdict  could  not  stand. 

The  Court.  Because  the  court  below  had  instructed  the  jury  that 
whether  what  they  did  was  done  in  ignorance  or  with  knowledge  it  made 
no  difference. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  Certainly;  it  made  no  difference.  Everybody  is 
tjupposed  to  know  the  law. 

Now,  the  next  point  is,  and  great  weight  has  been  put  upon  it,  gen- 
tlemen, thatconcurrenceof  action  establishes  conspiracy ;  that  if  one  does 
a  part  and  another  another  part  and  finally  the  culmination  comes,  that 
is  absolute  evidence,  or  in  other  words,  an  inference.  Admitting,  now, 
that  they  were  perfectly  honest,  if  any  of  these  parties  made  a  bid,  that 
bid  had  to  be  accepted  by  the  Government.  They  had  to  act  together. 
The  department  and  the  man  had  to  act  together  to  have  the  bid  ac- 
cepted. The  department  and  the  man  had  to  act  together  to  make  the 
contract.  The  department  and  the  man  had  to  act  together  to  get  the 
pay,  and  no  matter  how  perfectly  honest  the  transaction  was  they  had 
to  act  together  from  the  first  step  to  the  payment  of  the  last  dollar. 
Now,  in  a  business  where  they  do  have  to  act  together,  where  one  neces- 
sarily does  one  thing  and  the  other  hecessarily  does  another,  the  fact  that 
that  happens  does  not  even  tend  to  prove  that  there  is  any  fraud.  Upon 
this  concurrenceof  action  I  refer  to  the  caseof  Metcalfe  against  O'Connor 
and  wife,  in  Little's  Select  Cases,  497.  One  of  the  men  confessed  that  a 
large  party  went  to  the  house  where  there  was  a  disturbance  and  where 
they  tried  to  take  by  force  a  boy  from  the  custody  of  a  man  and  woman. 
Now,  the  fact  that  these  men  did  go  to  the  house,  the  fact  that  they 
were  there  at  the  time  this  happened,  and  the  fact  that  one  of  the  con- 
spirators or  one  of  the  trespassers  had  confessed  that  he  went  there  and 
that  the  other  went  with  him  for  that  purpose,  the  court  decides  that 
you  cannot  infer  the  X)urpose  of  these  men  from  the  statement  of  the 
other;  neither  can  you  infer  it  from  the  fact  that  they  were  there.  You 
must  find  out  for  what  purpose  they  were  there  by  ascertaining  what 
they  did  and  when  they  were  there,  and  that  concurrence  in  action  shows 
nothing. 

The  Court.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  decision  there  was  that  the 
conspiracy  might  be  inferred  from  the  combination  to  do  the  act* 
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Mr.  INGERSOLL.  I  will  just  read  it  and  then  there  will  be  no  guessing^ 
about  it  : 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  prosecuted  by  the  defendants  to  a  judement  for  the  plaint- 
iffs in  an  action  of  trespass  for  an  assault  and  battery  alleged  to  have  been  cx>m> 
mitted  upon  the  plaintiff  Ann,  the  wife  of  the  other  plaintiff. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  circuit  court  erred  in  refusing  to  instruct  the  jury, 
at  the  instance  of  the  defendants,  to  find  for  all  of  them,  except  the  defendant  MeT> 
calfe.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the  defendants  proven  to  have  touched  the  defendant  Ann. 
and  against  the  other  defendants  there  is  no  evidence  conducing  in  the  slighteKt  d*^ 
gree  to  prove  them  guilty  of  committing  any  assault  or  battery  upon  her,  or  of  any 
intention  to  do  so. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  proved  that  the  other  defendants  confessed  that  they  were  at 
the  house  of  Connor  when  the  assault  and  battery  charged  is  alleged  to  have  lieen 
committed,  and  it  was  also  proved  that  Metcalfe  confessed  that  he  and  the  othtr  de- 
fendants had  gone  there  for  the  purpose  of  taking  from  Connor  by  force  an  idiot  Ik>t 
whom  he  had  in  his  custody.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  other  defendants  being  at 
Connor^s  house,  there  is  no  evidence  they  were  there  for  any  unlawful  purpose:  nor 
can  it  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  render  them  responsible  for  any  act  done  by  Metcalfe 
in  which  they  did  not  participate  ;  and  the  confessions  of  Metcalfe  are  certainly  not 
legitimate  evidence  against  the  others  to  prove  the  unlawful  purpose  with  which 
they  went  to  Connor's,  and  thereby  to  charge  them  with  the  consequences  of  his  act. 

Now,  to  all  appearances  they  went  there  together ;  to  all  appearance-^ 
they  went  there  for  the  one  purpose,  and  Metcalfe,  the  man  who  really  did 
the  mischief,  confessed  that  they  all  went  there  for  the  one  purpose,  but 
the  court  held  that  that  was  not  sufficient. 

Where  several  agree  or  conspire  to  commit  a  trespass,  or  for  any  other  unlawful 
purpose,  they  will,  no  doubt,  all  be  liable  for  the  act  of  any  one  of  them  done  in  exe» 
cution  of  the  unlawful  purpose  ;  and  when  the  agreement  or  con  •*pi  racy  is  first  proved 
by  other  evidence,  the  confession  of  one  of  them  will  be  admissible  evidence  against 
the  others.  But  it  is  well  settled  that  the  confessions  of  one  person  cannot  be  admit- 
ted against  the  others  to  prove  that  they  had  conspired  with  him  for  an  unlawful 
purpose. 

Now,  the  next  evidence  that  I  wish  to  allude  to,  gentlemen,  is  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Walsh,  and  I  will  only  say  a  tew  words,  because  it  has 
been  examined  and  it  has  been  ground  to  powder.  Everything  in  this 
world  is  true  in  projiortion  that  it  agrees  with  human  experience ;  and 
you  can  safely  say  that  everything  is  false  or  the  probability  is  that  it 
is  false  in  proportion  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  human  experience- 
Other  things  being  equal,  we  act  substantially  alike. 

Now,  when  anything  really  happens  everything  else  that  ever  hap- 
pened will  tit  it.  You  take  a  spar  crystal,  I  do  not  care  how  far  north 
you  get  it,  and  another  spar  crystal,  no  matter  how  far  south  you  get 
it,  and  put  them  together  and  they  will  exa<5tly  fit  each  other— exactly. 
The  slope  is  i)recisely  the  same.  And  it  is  so  with  facts.  Every  fact 
in  this  world  will  fit  every  other  fact — -just  exactly.  Not  a  hair's  differ- 
ence. But  a  lie  will  not  fit  anything  but  another  lie  made  for  the  i>ur- 
pose — never.  It  never  did..  And  finally,  there  has  to  come  a  place 
where  this  lie,  or  the  lie  made  for  the  sake  of  it,  has  to  join  some  truth, 
and  there  is  a  bad  joint  always.  And  that  is  the  only  way  to  examine 
testimony.  Is  it  natural  !  Does  it  accord  with  what' we  know!  Does 
it  accord  with  our  experience! 

Now,  take  this  testimony  of  Mr.  Walsh,  and  I  find  some  improbabili- 
ties in  it.    Just  let  me  read  you  a  few : 

1.  Bankers  and  brokers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  loan  money  without  taking 
at  least  a  note.  That  is  my  experience.  And  the  poorer  this  broker  is^ 
the  less  money  he  has,  the  more  security  he  wants.  He  not  only  wants 
an  indorser  but  he  would  like  to  have  a  mortgage  on  your  life,  lil>erty, 
and  pursuit  of  happiness.    That  is  the  first  improbability. 

2.  Bankers  and  brokers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  take  notes  that  bear  no 
interest,  or  in  which  the  interest  is  not  stated.    People  who  live  oa 
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interest  find  it  always  to  their  interest  to  have  the  interest  mentioned — 
always.  I  never  got  a  cent  of  a  banker  that  I  did  not  pay  interest, 
^  id  generally  in  advance. 

3.  Bankers  and  brokers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  take  notes  payable  on  de- 
mand, because  such  notes  are  not  negotiable. 

4.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  when  a  banker  and  broker  held  the  note 
of  another  for  $12,000 — the  note  being  unpaid — he  would  loan  $13,500 
more,  taking  another  note  on  demand  in  which  the  rate  of  interest  was 
not  stated. 

5.  It  is  still  more  improbable  that  the  same  banker  and  broker,  with 
a  note  for  $12,000  and  one  for  $13,500  being  unpaid,  would  loan  $5,400 
more  without  taking  any  note  or  asking  any  security. 

0.  When  such  banker  and  broker  called  upon  his  debtor  for  a  settle- 
ment, and  exhibited  the  two  notes,  and  thereupon  his  debtor  took  the 
two  notes  and  put  them  in  his  pocket,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
banker  and  broker  would  submit  to  such  treatment. 

7.  It  is  improbable  that  such  banker  and  broker  would  afterwards 
-commence  suit  to  recover  the  money,  without  mentioning  to  his  attor- 
ney in  fact  that  the  notes  had  been  taken  away  from  him. 

8.  It  is  also  improbable  that  the  banker  and  broker  would  commence 
another  suit  for  the  same  subject-matter  and  still  keep  the  fact  that  the 
notes  had  been  taken  from  him  by  \iolence,  a  secret  from  his  attorney. 

9.  If  Mr.  Brady  took  the  notes  by  force,  it  is  improbable  that  he 
would  immediately  put  himself  in  the  power  of  the  man  he  had  robbed, 
by  stating  to  him  that  he,  Brady,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  bribes. 

10.  It  is  improbable  that  Mr.  Brady  could,  in  fact,  have  done  this, 
which  amounted  to  saying  this:  " I  have  taken  $25,500  from  you;  of 
course,  you  are  my  enemy;  of  course,  you  will  endeavor  to  be  revenged, 
and  I  now  point  out  the  way  in  which  you  can  have  your  revenge.  I 
am  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General ;.  I  award  contracts,  inci*eases, 
and  expedition,  and  upon  these  I  receive  20  per  cent,  as  a  bribe.  I 
am  a  bribe-taker;  I  am  a  thief;  make  the  most  of  it.  I  give  you  these 
facts  in  order  that  I  may  put  a  weapon  in  your  hands  with  which  you 
<;an  obtain  your  revenge.'' 

There  are  also  other  improbabilities  connected  with  this  testimony. 

If  Mr.  Brady  was  receiving  20  per  cent,  of  all  increases  and  expedi- 
tions, amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  annum,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  he  would  be  borrowing  money  from  Mr.  Walsh. 

Now,  if  that  story  is  true,  boil  it  down  and  it  is  this,  because  if  he 
^ot  this  20  per  cent,  from  everybody  he  had  oceans  of  money — boil  it 
all  down  and  it  is  this  :  A  rich  man  borrows  without  necessity  and  a 
poor  banker  loans  without  security.  These  twin  improbabilities  would 
breed  suspicion  in  credulity  itself.  Xo  man  ever  believed  that  story, 
no  man  ever  will.  There  is  something  wrong  about  it  somewhere,  un- 
natural, improbable,  and  it  is  for  you  to  say,  gentlemen,  whether  it  is 
true  or  not,  not  for  me. 

What  is  the  eflFect  of  that  testimony.  So  far  as  my  clients  are 
concerned  it  is  admitted,  I  believe,  by  the  prosecution — it  was  so 
stated,  I  believe,  by  his  honor  from  the  bench — that  it  could  not  by  any 
possibility  affiect  any  defendant  except  Mr.  Brady,  and  the  question 
now  is,  can  it  even  affect  him.  I  cjill  the  attention  of  the  court  to  40th 
N.  Y.,  page  228.    I  give  the  page  from  which  I  read  : 

To  make  such  atliniasions  or  declarations  competent  evidence,  it  mn^t  stand  an  a 
'fact  in  the  cause,  admitted  or  proved,  that  the  assignor  and  assignees  wrn*  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  the  creditors.  If  that  fact  exist,  then  the  acts  and  declarations  of 
either,  niad<*  in  execution  of  the  common  purpose,  and  in  aid  of  its  fultillinent,  are 
4;ompeteui  against  either  of  them.    The  principle  of  its  admissibility  assumtf  that  fact. 
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That  the  conspiracy  has  been  established. 

In  case  of  couspiracy,  where  the  combinatioD  is  proved,  the  acts  and  declarations  of 
the  conspirators  are  not  received  as  evidence  of  that  fact,  but  to  show  what  was  done, 
the  meaus  employed,  the  particular  design  in  respect  to  the  parties  to  be  affected  or 
wronged,  and  generally  those  details  which,  assuming  the  combination  and  the  ille^ral 
purpose,  unfold  its  extent,  scope,  and  influence  either  upon  the  public  or  the  individ- 
uals who  suffer  from  the  wrong,  or  show  the  execution  of  the  illegal  design.  But 
when  the  issue  is  simply  and  only,  was  there  a  conspiracy  to  defraud,  these  declara- 
tions do  not  become  evidence  to  establish  it. 

So  far  then,  as  the  admission  of  the  evidence  in  this  case,  of  declarations,  subsequent 
to  the  assignment,  is  sought  to  be  sustained  as  evidence  of  the  common  fraud,  on  the 
ground  of  conspiracy,  the  argument  wholly  fails.  A  conspiracy  cannot  be  proved 
against  three  by  evidence  that  one  admitted  it,  nor  against  assignees  by  proof  that 
the  assignor  admitted  it ;  it  is  a  fact  that  must  be  proved  by  evidence,  thecompetency 
of  which  does  not  depend  upon  an  assumptk)n  that  it  exists. 

So  to  the  same  point  is  the  case  of  Cowles  against  Coe,  2l8t  Con- 
necticut, 220.  I  will  read  that  portion  of  the  syllabus  that  conveys  the 
idea : 

To  prove  the  alleged  conspiracy  between  the  defendant  and  G.,  the  plaintiff  ofTcred 
the  deposition  of  R.,  stating  declarations  made  by  G.  to  R.,  while  G.  was  engaged.iu 
purchasing  goods  of  him,  on  credit,  and  relative  to  G.'s  responsibility  and  means 'or 
obtjiiuing  money  through  the  defendant's  aid ;  these  declarations  were  objected  to, 
not  on  the  ground  that  the  conspiracy  had  not  been  sufficiently  proved,  but  because 
the  defendant  was  not  present  when  they  were  made ;  it  was  held  that  they  were  ad- 
niissible,  within  the  rule  regarding  declarations  made  by  a  conspirator  in  furtherance 
of  the  common  object. 

Xow,  let  us  see  what  the  court  says  about  it: 

The  remaining  question  is,  whether  the  declarations  of  Gale  to  Edmund  Curtiss  and 
William  Ives  were  properly  received.  These  declarations  were  not  offered  as  in  any 
way  tending  to  prove  the  combination  claimed.  The  motion  eihows  that  they  were 
offered  and  received,  after  the  plaintiff's  evidence  on  that  subject  had  been  introduced. 
Had  they  been  admitted  for  that  purpose,  or  if,  under  the  circumstances,  they  could 
have  had  any  influence  with  the  jury  on  that  point,  we  should  feel  bound  to  advise  a 
new  trial  on  this  account. 

■ 

All  that  I  have  said  in  respect  to  Walsh  applies  to  what  is  known  or 
what  is  called  the  confession  of  Rerdell.  It  was  admitted  by  the  prose- 
cution that  not  one  word  said  by  him  could  bind  any  other  defendant  in 
the  case.  But,  *^entlemen,  is  there  enough  even  to  bind  him!  Did  he 
confess  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  conspiracy  set  forth  in  this  indictment  f 
And  I  want  to  make  one  other  point.  In  this  case  there  must  not  only 
be  a  conspiracy  but  an  overt  act,  and  no  man  can  confess  himself  into  it 
without  confessing  that  he  was  a  conspirator,  and  that  he  knew  that  an 
overt  act  was  to  be  done  5  because  it  takes  that  couspiracy  and  the  overt 
act  to  make  the  ofltense.  What  overt  act  did  Rerdell  confess  that  he  was 
guilty  of — what  overt  act  charged  in  this  indictment!  One.  Filing  a 
subcontract;  and  by  no  earthly  method,  by  no  earthly  reasoning  can  yon 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  could  carry  it  into  conspiracy.  He  must 
have  confessed  that  he  was  guilty  according  to  the  scheme,  according  to 
the  indictment  set  forth  and  in  no  other  way.  That  indictment  says 
that  the  money  was  to  be  divided,  that  it  was  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
certain  persons.  Unless  that  has  been  substantiated  this  case  falls. 
According  to  the  case  of  the  King  against  Powell  the  scheme  of  the  in- 
dictment must  be  established,  otherwise  the  case  goes.  In  that  case 
they  charged  it  was  one  way,  and  they  proved  it  was  that  way,  and  one 
of  the  defendants  did  not  understand  it  that  way  and  he  was  acquitted. 
Now,  suppose  they  had  not  proved  the  scheme  as  they  charged  it,  then 
all  would  have  beenac(iuitte4l;  and  unle^sthejury  believe  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  scheme  set  forth  in  the  in- 
dictment here  was  the  scheme,  then  they  must  find  everybody  not  guilty. 
There  is  no  other  wav. 
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What  is  the  next  argnmeiit  f    The  next  argument  is  extravagance. 
What  is  extravagance  f    If  I  pay  more  for  a  thing  than  it  is  worth  that 
iH  extravagance.    If  I  buy  a  thing  that  I  do  not  want  that  is  extrava- 
gance, and  if  I  do  this  knowing  it  to  be  wrong,  if  I  do  this  understand- 
ing that  I  am  to  have  a  part  of  the  price,  that  is  bribery,  that  is  corrup- 
tion, that  is  rascality.    Nobody  disputes  that.    How  do  you  know  that 
a  thing  is  extravagant  unless  you  know  the  price  of  itf    For  instance, 
an  Army  officer  is  charged  with  extravagance  in  buying  corn  upon  the 
l>lains  at  85  a  bushel.    How  do  you  prove  it  is  extravagance  f   You  must 
l>rove  that  he  could  have  obtained  it  for  less  or  that  there  was  a  cheaper 
substitute  that  he  should  have  obtained.    How  are  you  going  to  prove 
tliat  too  much  was  paid  for  carrying  the  mail  upon  these  routes  ?    Only 
\yy  showing  that  it  could  have  been  carried  for  less.    What  witness 
was  l)efore  this  jury  fixing  the  price  ?    How  are  we  to  establish  the  fact 
tliat  it  was  extravagance  ?    We  must  show  that  it  could  have  been  ob- 
tained for  less  money.     What  witness  came  here  and  swore  that  he 
would  carry  it  for  less  f    And  would  it  be  fair  to  have  the  entire  case 
decided  upon  one  route  when  it  is  in  evidence  that  my  clients  had  30 
ptT  cent,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  routes!    Would  it  be  fair  to  de- 
cide the  question  whether  they  had  made  or  lost  money  on  one  route  I 
Your  experience  tells  you  that  upon  one  route  they  might  make  a  large 
su  m  of  money  and  upon  several  other  routes  lose  largely.  A  man  who  has 
bid  for  one  hundred  routes  takes  into  view  the  average  and  says  "upon 
some  I  will  lose  and  ui>on  others  I  will  make.''    How  are  you  to  find 
tliat  this  was  extravagance  unless  you  know  what  it  could  have  been 
done  fori    They  may  say  that  they  subcontracted  some  of  the  routes 
for  much  less.    Yes;  but  what  did  they  do  with  the  rest  of  them!    I 
might  take  a  contract  to  build  a  dozen  houses  in  this  city,  and  on  the 
iiist  house  make  $10,000  clear,  and  on  the  balance  I  might  lose  $25,000. 
You  have  a  right  to  take  these  things  and  to  average  them.    When  a 
man  takes  a  contract  he  takes  into  consideration  the  chances  that  he 
must  run  in  that  new  and  wild  country.    It  takes  work  to  carry  this 
mail.    You  ought  to  be  there  sometimes  in  the  winter  when  the  wind 
comes  down  with  an  unbroken  sweep  of  three  or  four  thousand  miles, 
and  then  tell  me  what  you  think  it  is  worth  to  carry  the  mail.    All  these 
things  must  be  taken  into  consideration.     Another  thing:  You  must  re- 
ineniber  that  every  one  of  these  routes  was  established  by  Congress. 
CN)ngress  fii'st  said,  "Here  shall  be  a  route;  here  the  mail  shall  l)e  car- 
rit'd.''    It  was  the  business  then,  1  believe,  of  the  First  Assistant  Post- 
master-General to  name  the  offices,  and  the  Second  Assistant  to  put  on 
the  service.    Take  that  into  consideration.     Every  one  of  these  routes 
was  established  by  Congress.    Take  another  thing  into  consideration: 
That  the  increase  of  service',  and  expedition  was  asked  for,  petitioned 
for,  begged  for,  and  urged  by  the  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress, 
and  according  to  that  book,  which  I  believe  is  in  evidence,  a  majority 
of  both  houses  of  Cimgress  asked,  recommended,  and  urged  increase  of 
service  and  expedition  upon  some  of  the  nineteen  routes  in  this  indict- 
ment. 

Tlie  Court.  What  evidence  do  you  refer  to! 
Mr,  Inoersoll.  I  refer  to  the  star  route  investigation  in  Congress. 
The  Court.  That  record  is  not  in  evidence. 
Mr.  Ingersoll,  J  thought  that  was  in  evidence. 
The  Court.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  In(tERSOLL.  It  was  used  as  if  it  was  in  evidence.    I  saw  people 
reading  from  it,  and  supposed  it  was  in  evidence. 
The  Court.  It  is  not  in  evidence. 
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!^Ir.  Ingebsoll.  Well,  we  will  leave  that  out. '  Now  upon  these  nine- 
teen routes — this  is  in  evidence — increase  and  expedition  of  service  were 
recommended  by  such  Senators  as  Booth,  Farley,  Slater,  Grover,  Chaf- 
fee, Chilcott,  Saunders,  and  by  the  i)resent  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Henry  M.  Teller,  and  by  such  members  of  Congress  as  Whiteaker,  Pa ^e, 
Luttrell,  Pacheco,  Berry,  Belford,  Bingham,  chairman  of  the  post-office 
committee,  by  Stevens  of  Arizona,  a  Delegate,  and  by  Maginnis  of 
Montana,  and  Ki^lder  of  Dakota,  bj'  Generals  Sherman,  Terry,  Miles, 
llatch,  and  Wilcox.     In  addition  to  these,  recommendations  were  ina-de. 
and  read,  by  judges  of  courts,  by  district  attorneys,  by  governors  of  Ter- 
ritories, by  governors  of  States,  and  by  members  of  State  legislatures,  by 
colonels,  by  majors,  by  captains,  and  by  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  good, 
reputable,  honest  citizens.    They  were  the  ones  to  decide  as  a  matter  of 
fact  whether  this  increase  was  or  was  not  necessary.    I  believe  in  car- 
rying the  mails.    I  believe  in  the  diffusion  of  intelligence.    I  believe 
the  men  in  Colorado  or  Wyoming,  or  any  other  Territory  that  are  en 
gaged  in  digging  gold  or  silver  from  the  earth,  or  in  any  other  pursuits, 
have  just  a«  much  right,  in  the  language  of  Henry  M.  Teller,  to  their 
mail  as  any  gentleman  to  his  in  the  city  of  New  York.    We  are  a  na- 
tion that  believes  in  intelligence.  We  believe  in  daily  mail.  That  is  about 
the  only  blessing  we  get  from  the  General  Government,  excepting  the 
privilege  of  paying  taxes.    Free  mail,  substantially  free,  is  a  blessing. 

Now,  there  is  another  argument  which  has  been  used:  Productire- 
ness;  but  that  has  been  so  perfectly  answered  that  I  allude  to  it  only 
for  one  purpose.  How  would  the  attorneys  for  the  Government  in  this 
ca«e  like  to  have  their  fees  settled  upon  that  basis?  Productive- 
NESS.  Is  it  possible  that  this  Government  cannot  afford  to  carry  the 
mail?  Is  it  possible  that  the  pioneer  can  get  beyond  the  Government  f 
Is  it  possible  that  we  are  not  willing  to  carry  letters  and  papers  to  the 
men  that  make  new  Territories,  and  new  States  and  put  new  stars  ui>on 
our  flag?    I  have  heard  all  1  want  on  the  subject  of  productiveness. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  all  the  evidence  there  is  in  this  case  that  I 
have  heard.  What  kind  of  evidence  must  we  have  in  a  conspiracy  case  ? 
You  have  been  told  during  this  trial  that  it  is  very  hard  to  get  evidence 
in  a  conspiracy  case,  and  therefore  you  must  be  economical  enough  to 
put  up  with  a  little.  They  tell  you  that  this  is  a  very  peculiar  ollense, 
and  people  are  very  secret  about  it.  Well,  they  are  secret  about 
most  off'enses.  Very  few  people  steal  in  public.  Very  few  commit  of- 
fenses who  expect  to  be  discovered.  I  know  of  no  difference  between 
this  offense  and  any  other.  You  have  got  to  prove  it.  No  matter  how 
hard  it  is  to  prove  you  must  prove  it.  It  is  harder  to  convict  a  man 
without  testimony,  or  should  be,  than  to  produce  testimony  to  prove  it 
if  he  is  guilty.  All  these  crimes,  of  course,  are  committed  in  secret. 
That  is  always  the  way.  But  you  must  prove  them.  There  is  no  pre- 
tense here  that  there  is  any  direct  e\ideiice,  any  evidence  of  a  meeting, 
any  evidence  of  agreement,  any  evidence  of  an  understanding.  It  is  all 
circumstantial.    I  lay  down  these  two  propositions: 

The  hyt)otbe8i8  of  ffuilt  must  flow  naturally  from  the  facts  proved,  and  he  consist- 
eiii,  not  with  some  ot  the  facts,  not  with  a  majority  of  the  facts,  but  with  every  fact. 

Let  me  read  that  again : 

The  hypothesis  of  guilt  must  flow  naturally  from  the  facts  provedj  and  must  be  consisteftt 
ici  h  them;  not  some  of  themy  not  the  majoiity  of  </ic*mi,  but  all  of  them. 

The  second  proposition  is : 

Thi*  evidence  must  be  such  i\n  to  exclude  every  sinji^e  reasonald«-  hypothesis  except 
iliiir  of  the  guilt  of  the  drfeudaut.     lu  other  wtmls,  all  tin*  facts  proved  must  be  con- 
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elsteiit  with  and  point  to  the  gnilt  of  the  defendants  not  only,  but  every  fact  must  be 
inconsistent  with  their  innocence. 

That  is  tbe  law,  and  bas  been  since  man  spoke  Anglo-Saxon,  Let  me 
read  you  that  last  proposition  again.    I  like  to  read  it : 

The  evidence  must  he  8uch  at  to  exclude  every  reanonahle  hypothesis  except  thai  of  the  ffuilt 
of  the  defendants.  In  other  words,  all  the  facts  proved  must  be  consistent  with  and  point  to 
the  (fuilt  of  the  defendants  not  onty^  but  they  must  be  inconsistent  y  and  every  fact  must  be  in- 
consistent  tcith  their  innocence. 

Now,  Just  apply  that  law  to  the  case  of  John  W.  Dorsey.  Apply  that 
law  to  the  case  of  Stephen  W.  Dorsey.  Let  me  read  further.  I  read 
now  from  1  Bishop's  Criminal  Procedure,  paragraph  1077  : 

It  matters  not  how  clearly  the  circumstanceH  point  to  gnilt,  still,  if  they  are  reason- 
ably explainable  on  a  theory  which  exchides  guilt,  thev  cannot  satisfy  the  jury  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  defendants  are  guilty,  and  hence  they  will  be  insufficient. 

Just  api)ly  that  to  the  case  of  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  and  John  W.  Dor- 
sey. .1  would  be  willing  that  this  jnry  should  render  a  verdict  with  that 
changed.  Change  it.  You  are  to  tind  guilty  if  you  have  the  slightest 
doubt  of  innocence.  Even  under  that  rule  you  c«'uld  not  find  a  verdict 
of  guilty  against  John  W,  or  Stephen  W.  Dorsey.  If  the  rule  were  that 
you  are  to  find  guilty  if  you  have  a  doubt  as  to  innocence  you  could  not 
do  it ;  how  much  less  when  the  rule  is  that  you  must  have  no  doubt  as 
to  their  guilt.  The  proposition  is  preposterous  and  I  will  not  insult 
your  intelligence  by  arguing  it  any  further. 

Now,  then,  there  is  another  thing  I  want  to  keep  before  you.  When 
a  man  has  a  little  suspicion  in  his  mind  he  tortures  everything;  he 
tortures  the  most  innocent  actions  into  the  evidence  of  crime.  Sus- 
picion is  a  kind  of  intellectual  dye  that  colors  every  thought  that  comes 
in  contact  with  it.  I  remember  I  once  had  a  conversation  with  Surgeon- 
Oenera!  Hammond,  in  which  he  went  on  to  state  that  he  thought  many 
]»eople  were  confined  in  asylums 'charged  with  insanity  who  were  per- 
fectlv  sane.  I  asked  him  how  he  accounted  for  it.  Said  he,  **  Phvsi- 
cians  ai^  sent  for  to  examine  the  man,  and  they  are  told  before  they 
fret  to  him  that  he  is  crazy ;  therefore,  the  moment  they  look  upon  him 
they  are  hunting  for  insane  acts  and  not  sane  acts ;  they  are  looking 
not  to  see  how  naturally  he  acts,  but  how  unnaturally  he  acts."  They 
are  poisoned  with  the  suspicion  that  he  is  insane,  and  if  he  coughs 
twice,  or  if  he  gets  up  and  walks  about  uneasily — his  mind  is  a  little  un- 
settled ;  something  wrong  !  If  he  suddenly  get«  angry — sure  thing  ! 
When  a  man  believes  himself  to  be  sane  and  knows  himself  to  be  sane  he 
is  charged  with  insanity,  the  very  warmth,  the  very  heat  of  his  denial 
will  convince  thousands  of  people  that  he  is  insane.  He  suddenly  finds 
himself  insecure,  and  the  very  insecuritv  that  he  feels  makes  him  act 
stiangely.  He  finds  in  a  moment  that  explanation  only  complicates. 
He  finds  that  his  denial  is  worthless ;  that  his  friends  are  suspicious, 
and  that  under  pretense  of  his  own  good  he  is  to  be  seized  and  incar- 
<»erated.  Many  a  man  as  sane  as  you  or  I  has  under  such  circumstances 
gone  to  madness.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  explain.  The  more  you  talk 
about  it  the  more  outsiders  having  a  suspicion  are  convinced  that  you 
are  insane.  It  is  much  the  same  way  when  a  man  is  charged  with  crime. 
It  is  heralded  through  all  the  i)apers,  ''  this  man  is  a  robber  and  a  thief." 
Why  do  they  put  it  in  the  papers  ?  Put  anything  good  in  a  paper  about 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Smith  is  the  only  man  who  will  buy  it.  Put  in 
."something  bad  about  Mr.  Smith  and  they  will  have  to  run  the  press 
tii«:hts  to  snpply  his  neighbors  with  copies.  The  bad  sells.  The  good 
does  not.  Then  you  must  remember  another  thing:  That  these  papers 
arc  Icirgc ;  some  ot*  them  several  hundred  columns,  for  all  I  know — sixty 
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or  a  hundred.  Just  imagine  the  pains  it  woukl  take  and  money  it  would 
cost  to  get  facts  enough  to  fill  a  paper  like  that.  Economy  will  notx>er- 
niit  of  it.  They  ])nblish  what  they  imagine  they  can  sell.  As  a  rule 
l)eople  would  rather  hear  something  bad  than  something  good.  It  is  a 
splendid  certificate  to  our  race  that  rascality  is  still  considered  news. 
If  they  only  put  in  honest  actions  as  news  it  would  be  a  certificate  that 
honesty  was  rare ;  but  as  long  as  they  publish  the  bad  a«  news  it  is  a 
certificate  that  the  majority  of  mankind  is  still  good. 

Now,  to  be  charged  with  a  crime  and  to  be  suddenly  deserted  by  your 
friends,  and  to  know  that  you  are  absolutely  innocent,  is  almost  enough 
to  drive  the  sanest  man  mad.  1  want  you  to  think  what  these  defend- 
ants have  suffered  in  these  long  months.  If  the  men  who  started  this 
prosecution,  if  the  men  who  originally  poisoned  the  press  of  the  country, 
feel  that  they  have  been  rewarded  simply  because  innocent  men  have^ 
suffered  agony,  let  them  so  feel.    I  do  not  envy  them  their  feelings. 

There  is  another  thing,  gentlemen :  The  prosecution  have  endeavored 
to  teitorize  this  jury.  The  effort  has  been  deliberately  made  to  terrorize 
you  and  every  one  of  you.  It  was  plainly  intimated  by  Mr.  Ker  that 
this  jury  had  been  touched,  and  that  if  you  failed  to  convict  you  would 
be  suspected  of  having  been  bribed.  That  was  an  effort  to  terrorize  yon^ 
and  the  foundation  of  that  argument  was  a  belief  in  your  moral  coward- 
ice. No  man  would  have  made  it  to  you  unless  he  believed  at  heart  you 
were  cowards.  What  does  that  argument  mean  !  I  cannot  say  whether 
you  will  be  suspected  or  not ;  but  in  my  opinion,  a  juror  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  has  no  right  to  think  of  any  consequence  personal  to  him- 
self. That  is  the  beauty  of  doing  right.  You  need  not  think  of  any- 
thing else.  The  future  will  take  care  of  itself.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  is  better  that  you  should  be  applauded  for  a  crime 
than  blamed  for  a  virtue.  Suppose  you  should  gain  the  applause  of  the 
whole  United  States  by  giving  a  false  verdict ;  how  would  the  echo  of 
that  applause  strike  your  heart!  I  believe  that  it  is  not  wiser  to  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  being  honest  than  to  be  honest  with  the  ap- 
pearance against  you.  I  would  rather  be  absolutely  honest,  and  have 
everybody  in  the  world  think  1  was  dishonest,  than  to  be  dishonest  and 
have  the  whole  world  believe  in  my  honesty.  You  see  you  have  got  to 
stay  with  yourself  all  the  time.  You  have  to  be  your  own  company, 
and  to  be  compelled  to  know  that  your  company  is  dishonest,  that  your 
comi)any  is  infamous,  is  not  i)leasant.  I  would  rather  know  I  was  hon- 
est tban  have  the  whole  world  put  upon  the  forehead  of  my  reputation 
the  brand  of  rascality. 

You  were  also  told  that  the  people  generally  have  anticipated  your 
verdict.  That  is  simply  an  effort  to  terrorize  you,  so  that  you  will  say, 
"If  the  people  think  that  way,  of  course  we  must  think  that  way.  No 
matter  about  the  evitlence.  No  matter  if  we  have  sworn  to  do  justice. 
We  will  all  try  and  be  popular."  Y'ou  were  told  in  effect  that  the  peo- 
ple were  expecting  a  conviction,  and  the  only  inference  is  that  you  ought 
not  to  <lisappoint  the  i)ublic,  and  that  it  is  your  duty  to  piece  and  patch 
the  testimony  and  violate  your  oath,  rather  than  to  disappoint  the  gen- 
eral expectation.  Mr.  Merrick  told  you  you  were  trying  these  defend- 
ants, but  that  the  people  of  the  whole  country  were  trying  you,  W'hat 
was  the  object  of  that  statement  ?  Simply  to  terrorize  this  jury.  What 
was  the  basis  of  that  statement?  Why,  that  not  one  of  you  have  got 
the  pluck  to  do  right.  It  was  not  a  compliment,  gentlemen.  It  was 
intended  for  one,  no  doubt,  but  when  you  see  where  it  was  born,  it  be- 
comes an  insult.  1  do  not  believe  you  are  going  to  care  what  the  peo- 
])le  say,  or  whether  the  people  expect  a  verdict  of  guilty,  or  not.     You 
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bave  bven  told  that  tbc.v  do.  I  might  with  equal  propriety  tell  yon  that 
tliey  do  not.  I  might  with  equal  propriety  say  there  i.s  not  a  man  in  thi«^ 
court-house  who  expects  a  verdict  of  ernilty.  With  equal  propriety  I 
might  say,  and  will  say,  that  there  is  not  a  man  on  this  jury  who  expects 
there  will  be  a  verdict  of  guilty.  But,  what  has  that  to  do  with  us? 
Try  this  case  according  to  the  evidence;  aod,  if  you  know  that  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States  wanted  an  acquittal,  and 
you  are  satisfied  of  the  guilt  of  the  defendants,  it  is  your  duty  to  tiud 
them  guilty.  If  1  were  on  the  jury  I  would,  in  the  language  of  the 
greatest  man  that  ever  trod  this  earth — 

Strip  myself  to  death  as  to  a  bed 
That  longing  had  been  sick  for, 

before  I  would  give  a  false  verdict. 

Again,  Mr.  Merrick  said,  after  having  stated  in  effect  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  were  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  defendants,  that  the 
majority  of  the  men  of  the  United  States  do  not  often  think  wrong. 
What  was  the  object?  To  terrorize  you.  That  is  all.  This  verdict  is^ 
to  be  carried  by  universal  suffrage ;  you  are  to  let  the  men  who  are  not 
on  oath  decide  for  the  men  who  are ;  to  let  the  men  who  have  not  heard 
the  testimony  give  the  verdict  of  the  men  who  have  heard  the  testimony^ 
What  else?    Again  the  same  gentleman  said : 

There  is  to  be  a  verdict,  a  verdict  of  the  people  for  or  against  ns. 

What  is  the  object !  To  frighten  you.  Let  the  people  have  their 
verdict ;  you  must  have  yours.  If  your  verdict  is  founded  on  the  evi- 
dence it  will  be  upheld  by  every  honest  man  in  the  world  who  know* 
the  evidence.  You  need  certainly  to  place  very  little  value  upon  the 
opinion  of  those  who  do  not  know  the  evidence.  Mr.  Merrick  also  sug- 
gested— I  will  hardly  put  it  that  way — he  was  brave  enough  to  hope 
that  you  have  notl)een  bribed.  Brave  enough  to  hope  that!  All  this, 
gentlemen,  is  done  simply  for  the  purpose  of  terrorizing  you.  I  tell  you 
to  find  a  verdict  according  to  the  evidence,  no  matter  whom  it  hits,  no 
matter  whom  it  destroys,  no  matter  whom  it  kills.  Save  your  own  con- 
sciences alive.  Your  verdict  must  rest  on  the  evidence  that  has  been 
introduced,  and  all  else  must  be  thrown  aside,  disregarded  like  forgotten 
dreams.  All  that  you  have  read,  all  the  press  has  printed,  must  find 
no  lodgment  in  your  brains.  You  must  regard  them  no  more  than  you 
would  the  noises  of  animals  made  in  sleep.  You  must  stand  by  the  testi- 
mony. You  must  stand  by  the  law  that  the  court  given  you.  That  is 
all  we  ask.  These  articles  in  the  newspapers  were  not  printed  in 
the  hope  that  justice  might  be  done.  They  were  printed  in  the  hope 
that  you  may  be  influenced  to  disregard  the  evidence,  in  the  hope  that 
finally  slander  might  be  justified  by  your  verdict.  Gentlemen,  you 
ought  to  remember  that  in  this  case  you  are  absolutely  supreme.  You 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  supposed  desires  of  any  men,  or  the  sup- 
posed desires  of  any  department,  or  the  supposed  desires  of  any  Gov- 
ernment, or  the  sup])osed  desires  of  any  President,  or  the  supposed 
desires  of  the  public.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  things.  You 
have  to  do  only  with  the  evidence.  Here  all  power  is  powerless  except 
your  own.  Position  is  naught.  If  the  defendants  are  guilty  and  the 
evidence  convinces  you  that  they  are,  your  verdict  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  evidence.  You  have  no  right  to  take  into  consideration  • 
the  consequences.  When  jou  are  asked  to  find  a  verdict  contrary  to 
the  evidence,  when  you  are  asked  to  piece  out  the  testimonv  with  your 
suspicions,  then  you  are  bound  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  conse- 
quences.   When  appeals  are  made  to  your  prejudice  and  to  your  fears,. 
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theu  the  consequences  should  rise  like  mountains  before  you.  Then 
you  should  think  of  the  lives  vou  are  asked  to  wreck,  of  the  homes 
your  verdict  would  darken,  of  the  hearts  it  would  desolate,  of  the 
<;heek8  it  would  wet  with  tears,  and  of  the  reputations  it  would  bla.^; 
and  blacken,  of  the  wives  it  would  worse  thj|,n  widow,  and  of  the  cbil 
•dren  it  would  more  than  orphan.  When  you  are  asked  to  find  a  false 
verdict  think  of  these  consequences.  When  you  are  asked  to  plea>e 
the  public  think  of  these  consequences.  When  you  are  asked  to  plea>e 
the  press  think  of  these  consequences.  When  you  are  asked  to  aii 
from  fear,  hatred,  prejudice,  malice,  or  cx)wardice  think  then  of  the>e 
<;onsequence8.  But  whenever  you  do  right,  consequences  are  nothing 
to  you,  because  you  are  not  responsible  for  them.  Whoever  does  right 
clothes  himself  in  a  suit  of  armor  that  the  arrows  of  consequences  cau 
never  penetrate.  When  you  do  wrong  you  are  responsible  for  all  the 
consequences,  the  last  sigh  and  the  last  tear.  If  you  do  right  nature  is 
responsible.    If  you  do  wrong  you  are  responsible. 

You  were  told,  too,  by  Mr,  Merrick  that  you  should  have  no  sympathy: 
that  you  should  be  like  icicles ;  that  you  should  be  godlike.  A  cool  con- 
ception of  Deity !  In  that  connection  this  heartless  language,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  was  used : 

Man  when  he  undertakes  to  jadge  his  brother  man  undertakes  to  perform  the  high- 
'est  duty  given  to  humanity. 

Good ! 

He  should  perform  that  duty  without  fear,  without  prejudice,  without  hatred,  and 
without  malice.     He  should  perform  that  duty  honestly,  grandly,  nobly. 

I  read  on : 

Inclosed  within  the  Jury-box  or  on  the  bench  he  is  separated  from  the  great  mass 
of  mankind — 

Then  you  should  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the  public. 
If  you  are  separated  you  should  not  be  dominated  by  the  press.  If  you 
are  separated  you  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  desires  of  anybody. 
But  he  continues : 

and  sentiments  of  brotherhood  die  away. 

He  was  a  nice  man  about  that  time : 

Standing  above  humanity  and  nearest  God  he  looks  down  upon  his  fellows  and 
judges  them  without  any  reference  to  the  sorrow  his  judgment  may  brln^. 

That  is  not  my  doctrine.  The  higher  you  get  in  the  scale  of  being 
the  grander,  the  nobler,  and  the  tenderer  you  will  become.  Kindness 
is  always  an  evidence  of  greatness.  Malice  is  the  property  of  small 
4souls.  Whoever  allows  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  to  die  iu  his  heart 
becomes  a  wild  beast.    You  know  it  and  so  do  I : 

Not  the  king's  crown  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
The  marshal's  truncheon  nor  the  judge's  robe 
Become  them  with  one-half  so  good  a  grace  as  mercy  does. 

And  yet  the  only  mercy  we  ask  in  this  case,  gentlemen,  is  the  mercy 
-of  an  honest  vertlict.    That  is  all. 

I  appeal  to  you  for  my  clients,  because  the  evidence  shows  that  they 
are  honest  men.  I  appeal  to  you  for  my  client,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey, 
because  the  evidence  shows  that  he  is  a  man,  a  man  with  an  intellectual 
horizon  and  a  mental  sky,  a  man  of  genius,  generous,  ami  honest.  And 
yet  this  prosecution,  this  Government,  these  attorneys  representing  the 
majesty  of  the  Eepublic,  representing  the  only  real  republic  that  ever 
•existed,  have  asked  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  not  only  to  violate  the 
land,  they  have  asked  you  to  violate  the  law  of  nature.    They  have 
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maligDed  mercy.  They  have  laughed  at  mercy.  They  have  trampled 
upon  the  holiest  hnman  ties,  and  they  have  even  made  light  of  the  fact 
that  a  wife  in  this  trial  has  sat  by  her  husband's  side.    Think  of  it. 

There  is  a  painting  in  the  Louvre,  a  ])ainting  of  desolation,  of  despair 
aud  love.  It  represents  the  night  of  the  crucifixion.  The  world  is 
represented  in  shadow.  The  stars  are  dead,  and  yet  in  the  darkness  is 
seen  a  kneeling  form.  It  is  Mary  Magdalene  with  loving  lips  and  hands 
l>ressed  against  the  bleeding  feet  of  Christ.  The  skies  were  never  dark 
enough  nor  starless  enough.  The  storm  was  never  fierce  enough  nor 
Tvild  enough,  the  quick  bolts  of  heaven  were  never  lurid  enough,  and 
the  arrows  of  slander  never  flew  thick  enough  to  drive  a  noble  woman 
from  her  husband's  side.  And  so  it  is  in  all  of  human  speech  the 
holiest  word  is  wife. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  have  examined  this  testimony,  I  have  exam- 
ined every  charge  in  the  indictment  against  my  clients  not  only,  but 
every  charge  mauile  outside  of  the  indictment.  I  have  shown  you  that 
the  indictment  is  one  thing  and  the  evidence  another,  I  have  shown 
yon  that  not  one  single  charge  has  been  substantiated  against  John  W. 
Dorsey.  I  have  demonstrated  to  you  that  not  one  solitary  charge  has 
been  established  against  Stephen  W.  Dorsey — not  one.  I  believe  that 
I  have  shown  to  you  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  any  defendant  in  this  case. 

I  have  spoken  now,  gentlemen,  the  last  words  that  will  be  spoken  in 
X)ublic  for  my  clients,  the  last  words  that  will  be  spoken  in  public  for 
any  of  these  defendants,  the  last  words  that  will  be  heard  in  their  favor 
until  I  hear  from  the  lips  of  this  foreman  two  eloquent  words — not 

GUILTY. 

And  now  thanking  the  court  for  many  acts  of  personal  kindness,  and 
you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  for  your  almost  infinite  patience,  I  leave  my 
clients  with  all  they  have  and  with  all  they  love  and  with  all  who  love 
them  in  your  hands. 

Mr.  Mkbrick.  Before  the  court  takes  a  recess  I  will  ask  your  honor 
to  allow  me  to  have  the  paper  mentioned  the  other  morning  by  Mr. 
Wilson. 

The  Court.  I  left  it  at  home. 

Mr.  Merui(;k.  I  was  going  to  say,  sir,  that  I  have  never  seen  the 
paper,  and  1  do  not  know  what  its  contents  are,  but  it  being  apparently 
an  otticial  document  from  the  Second  Assistant,  addressed  to  the  Post- 
master-Cleneral,  and  the  Second  Assistant  being  one  of  the  defendants, 
I  have  no  objec'tiou  to  it  being  read  to  the  jury,  other  than  that  I  do  not 
know  what  is  in  it.  The  other  side  refuses  to  consent.  Of  course,  it  is 
too  late.  It  was  referred  to  in  one  of  the  papers,  and  its  presence  will 
probably  be  important  to  complete  the  paper  referred  to.  1  have  never 
seen  it  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Ingkrsoll.  I  object  to  anything  being  considered  in  evidence  now 
that  was  not  considered  in  evidence  while  1  was  speaking. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  reason  I  did  not  make  this  suggestion  to  the  court 
earlier  was  because  Mr.  Wilson  had  promised  to  let  me  have  the  paper 
this  morning. 

Mr.  TOTTEN.  I  sent  it  up. 

Mr.  Merrick.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.]  You  told  me  that  you  would  give 
it  to  me  this  morning,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  court  to  it  yesterday. 

The  Court.  I  put  it  in  my  portfolio  and  carried  it  home,  and  have 
not  opened  the  portfolio  since. 

•I 
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Mr.  Wilson.  I  was  called  out  of  the  court  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
Colonel  Totten  sent  it  to  bis  honor  in  my  absence. 

Mr.  Meehick.  As  it  was  a  declaration  of  one  of  the  parties,  I  sup- 
posed there  would  be  an  acquiescence  to  letting  it  come  in. 

The  Attorney-General.  As  Mr.  Ingersoll  informed  me  yesterday 
that  he  would  continue  his  remarks  until  recess,  I  have  left  my  papen* 
at  home.  .  If  the  court  will  now  take  a  recess,  I  will  go  on  after  recess  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  continue  to  morrow,  and  I  will  probably 
occupy  but  one  or  two  hours  to-morrow.  I  do  not  propose  to  consume 
miich  time. 

The  Court.  We  will  take  a  recess,  then,  until  1  o'clock. 

At  this  point  (11  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  a 
recess  until  one  o'clock. 


AFTER    RECESS. 

The  Attorney-General.  May  it  please  the  couit,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury:  It  is  now  just  about  one  year  since  I  was  retained  in  this  case. 
I  was  absent  from  home  and  I  received  a  telegraphic  message  from  the 
then  Attorney-Ceneral,  Mr.  MacVeagh,  requesting  me  to  see  if  I  could 
make  it  convenient  to  meet  my  friend,  Mr.  Bliss,  at  Long  Branch,  to 
take  charge  of  this  case.  I  conferred  with  him,  for  my  first  impression 
was  that  1  could  not.  I  conferred  with  him  by  telegram,  and  claimed 
the  privilege  of  considering  whether  I  could  or  could  not.  My  profes- 
sional engagements  were  numerous  then,  and  took  me  away  from 
Philadelphia.  Finally,  up  at  Altoona,  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  1  was  tiying  an  imi)ortant  coal-mine  case,  I  determined 
that  1  could  and  would  take  charge  of  the  case,  provided,  upon 
inspection,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  that  ought  to  be  prose- 
cuted. I  came  to  Washington.  When  I  arrived  here  I  found  that 
tliere  was  a  difficulty  as  to  one  particular  contract  as  to  which  the 
statute  of  limitations  might  run,  and  the  Goveniment  might  be  ex- 
cluded from  prosecuting.  In  consequence  of  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  whole  of  these  cases  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  we  had  a  right  to  proceed  by  information,  an  infor- 
mation was  filed  and  the  star-route  cases  in  their  details — that  is,  their 
offensive  details — those  details  which  have  made  them  odious,  was  devel- 
oped. And  ui)on  that  investigation  before  Judge  Cox  1  came  to  a 
conclusion  that  they  were  cases  that  ought  to  be  prosecuted  and  dis- 
posed of  in  a  court  of  justice ;  that  it  was  a  duty  the  accused  owed  to 
themselves  to  solicit  an  investigation,  one  of  them  having  been  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States  and  the  other  a  Second  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter-General. It  seemed  to  me  then  that  men  occupying  positions  such  as 
they  had  occupied  should  have  demanded  an  investigation  as  a  point 
of  honor  due  to  the  i)ublic  as  well  as  to  their  personal  dignity.  When 
the  ciise  was  heard  here  upon  the  api)lication  to  maintain  the  informa- 
tion we  were  told  in  tones  that  sounded  like  trumpets,  that  all  they 
wanted  was  a  fair  investigation  before  a  grand  jury  and  a  traverse 
jury,  according  to  law  and  not  contrary  to  what  they  alleged  was  a 
violation  of  the  regular  course  of  litigation.  They  cried,  *'Give  us  the 
opportunity  to  come  before  the  public.  Let  us  be  fairly  heard  in  the 
usual  way  in  which  cases  are  tried  and  we  will  come  in  here  and  tri- 
umphantly vindicate  ourselves."  I  respected  them,  that  they  had  the 
manhood  to  stand  ux>  and  talk  in  that  way,  and  I  responded  to  the  sen- 
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timent  they  professed  to  be  animated  by.    It  was  their  duty.    They 
owed  it  to  their  personal  honor  to  demand  an  investigation. 

Well,  they  have  had  an  indictment,  and  they  went  before  a  grand  jury 
and  the  grand  jury  found  that  indictment,  and  now  they  have  a  traverse 
jury,  and  they  have  had  a  trial.  Let  me  ask  you  to  testify  whether  or 
not  they  have  shown  a  zeal  to  tell  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  and  have  a  fair  and  full  investigation  ?  Here  is  an  indictment 
than  which  no  better  indictment  was  ever  drawn.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, when  it  was  prepared,  with  all  the  difficulties  that  surrounded 
the  collection  and  marshaling  the  facts,  no  man  ever  encountered  more 
trouble  to  prepare  an  indictment  than  did  Mr.  Ker.  I  selected  him  be- 
cause I  was  determined  that  the  best  man  I  knew  of  in  the  preparation 
of  such  papers  should  be  the  man  to  prepare  that  paper  for  the  sake  of 
the  defendants  as  well  as  of  the  Government.  They  had  a  right  if  ac- 
quitted, to  be  acquitted  upon  an  indictment  that  contained  every  item 
of  charge  that  was  prepared  against  them,  so  that  the  acquittal  should 
be  a  full  and  perfect  and  honorable  discharge. 

How  have  they  met  it  f  From  the  hour  that  indictment  was  preferred 
down  to  this  very  minute,  till  the  last  minute  that  you  heard  Mr.  Inger- 
soU,  there  has  been  nothing  but  carping,  hypercriticism  upon  it,  and  at- 
tempts to  persuade  you  to  acquit  them  upon  the  score  of  mere  technical 
difficulties  amounting  almost  to  a  surrender  of  the  merits.  These  were 
the  men  who  came  into  court  boasting  that  all  they  wanted  was  an  op- 
portunity to  vindicate  themselves  before  the  world.  They  wanted  no 
technicalities.  They  did  not  object  to  the  information  upon  technical 
considerations,  but  because  informations  were  odious  things,  they  were 
extraordinary  things,  unusual,  and  if  they  were  to  be  tried,  they  wanted 
to  be  tried  according  to  the  due  forms  of  law,  to  appear  before  a  grand 
jury  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  have  them  ])a8S  upon  the  case ;  to  appear 
before  a  petit  jury  and  confront  tbe  facts  like  men  and  contradict  them. 

Gentlemen,  what  I  am  stating  to  you  is  a  isLCt.  Others  are  here 
to  testify  to  it.  I  witnessed  and  heard  it  all.  But  let  me  first  explain 
why  I  am  here.  [To  the  court-J  1  am  here  to  see  fair  play.  I  am  here 
upon  the  behalf  of  the  Government  that  wishes  no  man's  conviction 
unless  he  is  clearly  guilty;  to  say  that  if  these  men  are  innocent  they 
must  be  acquitted;  to  say  that  tbe  Government  would  not  have  the 
law  strained  in  the  slightest  degree  to  secure  a  conviction.  Tbe  honor 
of  the  Government,  the  integrity  of  the  administration  of  public  justice, 
demand  that  these  men  shall  be  tried  according  to  law  and  acquitted, 
unless  the  Government  can  make  out  a  clear  case  against  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  be  evidence  against  them,  tbe  honor  of  the 
country  is  concerned,  tbe  honor  of  the  administration  of  public  justice 
is  concerned,  the  honor  of  every  man  in  that  jury-box  is  concerned,  in 
seeing  that  they  are  convicted. 

That  is  what  I  am  here  for.  You  have  been  told  m  very  peremptory 
and  positive  terms,  almost  offensive  in  their  tone,  that  my  presence 
here  wa«  an  intrusion.  I  beard  and  have  read  but  a  day  or  two  since, 
that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  great  officje  that  I  hold,  to  ap- 
pear before  a  judge  in  an  'inferior  criminal  tribunal,"  and  that  no 
such  thing  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  the  history  of  this  Republic.  This 
is  not  an  inferior  criminal  tribunal;  it  is  a  tribunal  of  great  dignity. 
Before  this  case  was  called  on,  this  room  was  filled  with  crowds  upon 
crowds  of  people  for  several  months  to  hear  the  trial  of  an  assassin  of 
the  President  of  tbe  United  States.  Can  that  tribunal  be  called  an  in- 
ferior criminal  tribunal  that  tries  a  man  for  assassinating  a  President 
of  the  Republic  t  All  the  process  that  should  be  issued  against  the  Gov- 
rn  ment  and  its  officers  within  its  jurisdiction  must  come  here.    Who 
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could  call  this  an  iuferior  criminal  tribunal?  That  affront  that  was  put 
upon  the  dif^nity  of  this  tribunal  is  in  keeping  with  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  defense  here  from  the  beginning.  The  case  has  been  festering 
with  lies  against  everybody  who  stood  up  here  and  cried  out  merely  for 
the  administration  of  the  law.  ''  Inferior  criminal  tribunal ! "  And.**  no 
such  thing  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  the  history  of  this  Republic  as 
that  an  Attorney-General  had  appeared  under  such  circumstances!" 
And  that  1  was  "the  subordinate  of  the  district  attorney,  who  repre- 
sents this  District!'' 

It  is  no  deix)gation  to  my  office  to  say  that  I  was  subordinate  to  any 
officer  who  aided  in  the  administration  of  public  justice.  From  the  hour, 
forty-live  years  ago,  when  1  became  a  member  of  the  profession  that  I 
have  honestly  followed  from  that  hour  to  this,  1  have  felt  myself  bound 
as  a  i)oint  of  professional  and  personal  honor  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
appear  wherever  justice  was  administered  if  my  services  were  required, 
and  there  is  no  magistrate's  office  so  humble  that  I  would  hold  myself 
degraded  to  appear  in  if  the  necessities  of  my  client,  the  Government, 
required  my  presence.  Wherever  justice  is  administered  the  place  is 
sacred.  And  there  is  no  officer  in  this  case  who  could  feel  himself 
diminished  or  belittled  by  appearing  in  the  presence  of  the  humblest 
magistrate  who  administers  justice  within  this  District.  What  an  idea 
of  justice  such  men  have.  Pretty  much  the  same  idea  they  had  of  hon- 
esty when  they  conducted  the  transactions  that  are  here  complained  of. 
Xever  heard  of  it  ?  Do  they  read  their  books!  These  trials  of  what 
would  be  called  the  assizes  in  New  England,  or,  if  in  London,  the  Old 
Bailey,  or  in  some  of  the  States  the  quarter  sessions — these  trials,  no 
matter  how  important,  are  seldom  if  ever  published  in  the  books  of  re- 
ports. There  is  not  one  in  five  hundred  that  ever  reaches  the  court  of 
last  resort,  so  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  trace  the  history  of  this  method  of 
conducting  criminal  investigation,  and  to  know  who  appeared  and  who 
did  not.  But  notwithstanding  all  that,  if  they  had  read  their  books 
they  would  find  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Swartwout  &  BoUman 
in  tiie  preliminary  i)roceeding  before  the  judge  of  this  court,  or  of  the 
court  that  existed  before  this  court.  They  would  find  there  that  Gsesar 
Bodney,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  did  appear  when  the 
judge  sat  only  to  hear  an  interlocutory  application.  And  yet  it  was 
never  heard  of  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

Further,  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  their  books  and  trust 
to  them  more  than  to  declamation  and  "drawing  the  verbosity  of  tlieir 
discourse  finer"  "than  the  staple  of  their  argument,"  they  will  find  in 
Wharton's  State  Trials  that  an  illegal  privateer  in  1793  was  tried  in  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Attorney-General  Randolph,  the  first  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  appeared  then  and  conducted  that  case. 

Again.  They  will  find  in  Wharton's  State  Trials,  in  the  trial  of  the 
western  insurgents  in  the  United  States  district  court  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  Attorney-General  Bradford  appeared  for  the  Government  in  that 
case  and  prosecuted  for  high  treason. 

They  will  find  in  Francis  Yillato's  case,  in  1797,  in  the  circuit  court 
for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania — the  charge  was  treason  (entering  on 
board  of  a  French  privateer) — that  Attorney-General  Lee  represented 
the  Governm«»nt  and  prosecuted. 

They  will  find  in  Frie's  case,  the  Xorth  Hampton  iiisurgent,  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  of  Pennsylvania,  that  Attorney-General 
Brailford  appeared. 

They  will  likewise  find  that  in  the  preliminary  hearing  before  Chief 
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Justice  Marshall,  sittiDg  as  a  committing^  magistrate  when  AaroQ  Bun* 
was  charged  with  treason,  that  Ciesar  Kodney  appeared ! !! 

Now,  that  was  never  heard  of  before  in  the  history  of  the  Republic!! 
Never! !  And  yet  it  is  pretty  much  like  everything  else  you  have  heard. 
I  caused  further  investigation,  and  I  hold  in  my  haud,  and  it  was  done 
in  a  ha8t.y  way,  on  the  spur  of  the  instant,  running  through  the  English 
state  trials  rapidly,  case  after  case,  where  the  attorney- general  ap- 
I)eafed — and  I  had  a  brief  made  of  it — ^beginning  with  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
that  monarch  of  the  common  law ;  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  afterwards  Lord 
Verulan,  that  master  of  philosophy,  including  Lord  Walsinghauij  the 
great  De  Gray,  Sir  William  Jones,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  in 
Ireland,  and  J.  C.  P.  in  England ;  Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  Sir  Phillip  Yorke, 
the  great  Lord  Hardwicke,  Spencer  Perceval,  the  premier ;  Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs,  lord  chief  justice  of  both  the  benches ;  Sir  John  Somers,  lord 
chief  justice  and  lord  chancellor;  Sir  John  Scott  in  seven  ca^es  appear- 
ing— and  he  was  the  great  Lord  Eldon,  as  to  which  it  may  be  well  said  no 
better  equity  judge  ever  sat  in  Christendom,  or  ever  will;  Edward 
Thuriow,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  was  twice  found ;  Sir 
Dudley  Ryder,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  ;  Alexander  Wed- 
erbnrne,  afterwards  Lord  Loughbonnough,  lord  chancellor  and  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas;  Geoifrey  Palmer,  and  Sir  Edward 
Law,  Lord  Ellenborough. 

There  were  thirty-flve  instances  of  these  great  names  that  I  have  re- 
cited and  thirty-two  other  attorneys-general  in  England,  making  in  all 
sixty-seven  cases  that  1  found  just  upon  the  instant.  And  yet  you  are 
told  that  it  is  beneath  my  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  ray  office  to  come 
before  you  [the  court],  to  come  before  you  [the  jury],  in  tliis  inferior 
court,  and  that  it  was  never  heard  of  before  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public: Sir,  if  my  place  is  anywhere,  and  ever  will  be  anywhere  in  the 
X)erformance  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  high  office  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  me,  it  will  be  here  as  itishere  now,  now,  XOW.  My  place 
is  here.  Why?  Because  I  wish  to  see  justice  done,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  1  am  determined  to  see  it  done  or  else  surrender  my  office. 
There  shall  be  no  lack  of  performance  of  duty  in  me.  The  day  1  tlinch 
here  I  will  lay  down  my  commission  and  walk  away.  Why  f  I  began 
this  case,  1  started  with  it,  understood  all  about  it,  had  learned  it  from 
beginning  to  end,  knew  what  was  to  be  done  and  what  ought  to  be 
done  I  arranged  and  methodized  the  conduct  of  this  case.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  are  in  it,  with  the  excei)tion  of  Colonel  Bliss,  I  invited  into 
it.  I  was  determined  that  this  case  should  not  have  an  element  of  that 
vulgar  thing  called  politics  in  it.  I  was  determined  that  every  side  of 
public  sentiment,  as  represented  by  honorable  men,  should  be  here — Re- 
publican and  Democrat — that  the  prosecution  should  be  j>ro6o»o/?M^//eo. 
I  was  determined  that  the  citizens  of  this  community,  who  were  called 
upon  to  pass  in  judgment  upon  foul  acts  done  in  this  community,  in  dero- 
gation of  the  honor  of  this  community  as  well  as  the  honor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, should  be  satisfied  by  being  represented  here  by  a  responsi- 
ble and  eminent  lawyer. 

When  the  case  was  before  the  grand  jury.  Colonel  Bliss,  who  had  been 
in  it  from  the  first,  displaying  that  wonderful  skill,  that  power  of  per- 
sistence which  is  his  gift — I  never  saw  it  equaled,  sir,  in  any  but  one  man, 
and  he  no  more  than  him  equaled  it,  and  that  was  William  L.  Hirst,  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar,  the  man  who  tried  Dr.  Dyott,  you  remember,  and  Eld- 
redge,  and  those  great  cases — Mr.  Bliss,  1  say,  who  displayed  that  wonder- 
ful ability  which  he  possessed  to  organize  and  arrange  and  methodize  a 
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case  like  this  was  without  help.  The  burden  of  the  case  was  upon  bim. 
Upon  conference  with  him,  having  in  view  the  fact  that  I  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  the  active  conduct  of  the  case  by  a  necessity  that 
was  official  in  its  character  and  could  not  be  slighted,  it  was  agreed 
that  others  should  come  in,  and  others  were  invited  in,  and  it  was  un- 
derstood, and  I  made  it  understood,  that  I  would  be  present  and  con- 
sulted in  this  case,  assist  in  this  case,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  be  pres- 
ent every  day  at  the  trial.  But  it  was  not  possible.  Sometimes  we 
were  five  days  in  the  week  engaged  in  Cabinet  duty,  and  since  the  Oe- 
partinent  of  Justice  has  been  created  the  Attorney-General  is  no  longer 
the  advocate  of  the  Government.  Much  of  that  pleasant  and  almost 
heroic  duty  of  his  position  has  to  be  passed  over  to  others.  Indeed,  the 
law,  in  view  of  that,  has  provided  a  substitute  in  the  Solicitor-General, 
and  has  also  confeiTed  upon  the  Attorney -General  the  power  of  select- 
ing whom  he  pleases,  and  when  and  where  he  pleases,  to  assist  in  con- 
ducting all  the  business  of  the  Government,  and  his  time  is  occupied  in 
administrative  and  executive  duties  which  hinder  him  from  doing  that 
which  of  all  things  a  lawyer  most  loves,  the  open  advocacy  of  facts  and 
principles  in  a  court  of  justice. 

As  I  was  adverting  to  the  fact  that  my  presence  here  is  not  irregular, 
let  me  remind  the  court  that  it  is  not  illegal.  There  is  a  statute  npou 
the  subject  that  gives  me  absolute  power  to  appear  whenever  I  please 
and  supersede  whomever  I  please,  and  let  me  also  state  a  little  fact 
which  would  not  enlighten  you,  sir,  but  might  enlighten  those  who  have 
been  saying  these  rash  things — I  will  not  say  ignorant  things,  but  rash 
things,  that  after  the  judiciary  act  was  passed,  and  the  statute  was  en- 
acted with  reference  to  the  Attorney- General,  he  was  authorized  to  ap- 
pear and  argue  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  nothing  was  said 
upon  the  suj^ect  of  his  appearing  in  other  tribunals.  But  notwithstand- 
ing that,  Lee,  Bandolph,  Bradford,  Csesar  Bodney,  all  appeared  and 
there  was  no  statute  conferring  power  upon  them.  They  appeared  by 
the  very  power  of  the  Attorney-General,  which  was  one  of  the  functions 
of  his  office.  But  in  view  of  that,  Mr.  Madison,  in  Congress,  Mr.  Bondi- 
not,  Mr.  Sedgwick  (there  are  no  better  and  greater  names)  agitated  the 
subject  whether  or  not  there  should  not  be  a  statute  commanding  him 
and  requiring  him  to  appear,  and  Attorney-General  Bandolph,  at  the 
instance  of  Congress,  made  a  report  in  which  he  advocated  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  statute,  and  Congress,  according  to  the  fashion  in  those 
days,  ordered  such  a  bill  to  be  prepared.  The  difficulties  that  aroseoat 
of  our  political  affairs  at  that  time  occasioned  the  passing  by  of  that 
bill,  and  it  was  not  enacted,  but  with  all  that  Attorneys-General  did  ap- 
pear and  constantly  appeared  in  trials  like  this  before  courts  like  this. 

Now,  so  mucli  for  that,  gentlemen.  You  may  ask  yourselves  why  I 
have  taken  the  time  to  enlarge  upon  this.  Because  much  time  was  taken 
to  detract  from  me  and  put  me  personally  and  officially  in  a  false  posi- 
tion behind  my  back.  You  were  told  that  1  did  not  understand  the  case. 
What  was  that  to  them  ?  All  the  better  for  them.  That  I  did  not  un- 
derstand the  case  f  Look  at  that  [placing  his  hand  Q])on  a  large  pile  of 
notes].  Night  by  night  and  day  by  day  have  I  traveled  hand  in  hand 
with  all  these  gentlemen  in  this  case,  and  there  is  the  fruit  of  ray  lat>ors. 
What  I  had  pledged  myself  to  do  I  did.  1  know  this  case,  and,  gentle- 
men, it  is  because  I  know  the  case  I  come  here.  It  is  because  I  know 
this  case  that  1  do  not  aisk,  like  the  remark  made  about  Turner,  that  the 
indictment  should  be  withdrawn  as  to  all  of  them. 

And  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  a  regret,  I  have  beheld  Turner 
sitting  here  assisting  these  men  after  he  behaved  as  he  did.    It  may  not 
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have  been  with  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy.  It  may  not  have 
been  that  he  was  to  reap  any  gain  or  profit  except  the  possession  of  his 
office.  I  saw  him  here  and  did  not  know  who  the  man  was,  and  bad  to 
ask.  His  conduct  directed  my  attention  to  him.  After  I  witnessed 
what  1  saw  here,  whenever  I  came  into  court,  and  especially  here  re- 
cently, the  eagerness  with  which  he  assisted  these  defendants,  how  he 
sat  at  their  elbow  counseling  and  advising  them,  encouraging  them — 
after  I  saw  that  I  almost  repented  that  Mr.  Merrick  had  said  what  he 
did.  I  felt  as  Mr.  Merrick  did  that  it  would  do  him  good  if  he  would 
hear  the  grating  of  the  penitentiary  doors.  I  felt  as  if  it  would  have 
been  better  if  we  had  waited  awhile  and  not  suffered  him  to  feel  so  se- 
cure. It  was  a  scandalous  thing — a  man  who  came  into  court  here  in- 
dicted and  evidently  guilty  of  some  kind  of  misfeasance  or  malfeasance 
(though  not  of  conspiracy),  in  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duty, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  knowingly,  willfully,  he  made  written  mislead- 
ing misrepresentations  upon  those  jackets  that  contained  the  records. 
It  was,  I  say,  a  scandalous  thing  for  a  man  who  had  enjoyed  the  benev- 
olence and  the  clemency  of  the  Government  by  the  generous  concession 
made  to  him  by  Mr.  Merrick,  that  he  should  dare  sit  there  as  he  now 
sits  marshaled  with  these  defendants  aiding  and  assisting  them.  But, 
sir,  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  whole  thing.  They  know  no  shame,  they 
have  no  gratitude. 

What  do  I  want.  I  want  fair  play  here.  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  In- 
gersoll  said  when  he  concluded.  If  you  can  on  your  conscience  and 
your  honor  under  the  oath  you  have  taken,  ^•So  helj)  you  God,  a  true 
verdict  to  render  according  to  the  evidence,"  say  that  these  men  are  in- 
nocent, acquit  them — acquit  them.  As  Mr.  Bliss  concluded,  *'  We  want 
no  victims."  We  want  men  to  be  punished  for  oitenses  they  have  com- 
mitted, for  scandals  and  reproaches  they  have  brought  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  disgraceful  calumnies  on  the  civil  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment they  have  been  the  cause  of  creating.  We  want  them  acquitted 
if  they  are  innocent,  but  we  want  them  punished  if  they  are  guilty.  For 
is  it  not  a  terrible  thing  to  believe  for  one  minute  that  one  important 
branch  of  this  Government,  the  only  branch,  as  Mr.  Ingersoll  says,  that 
is  of  any  benefit  to  the  people  at  large,  which  is  so  useful  and  benefi- 
cent, should  be  so  shockingly  abused  and  managed  with  such  corruption. 
And  if  it  be  not  true,  is  it  not  a  horrible  thing  that  there  should  be  a 
scandal  as  to  the  management  of  that  branch. 

The  post-office  is  a  grand  function  of  the  Government.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  products  of  civilization.  There  is  no  civilization  in  any  country 
where  there  are  no  roads,  no  communication — there  cannot  be.  They  may 
be  semi-civilized  and  that  is  the  best  of  it.  Think  for  a  moment.  Here 
is  this  great  function  of  the  Government,  so  beneficent  and  so  useful,  to 
support  which  large  sums  of  money  are  expended,  and  to  which  people 
point  with  gratification  as  one  of  the  greatest  evidences  of  our  advance- 
ment. It  is  but  one  hundred  years  ago  since  John  Palmer  first  started 
the  present  system  of  mail  delivery,  the  improved  benefit  of  which  we 
now  enjoy,  after  Sir  Eoland  Hill  improved  it.  It  is  just  about  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  1783,  that  a  man  who  kept  a  play-house,  but  a  man  of 
considerable  cleverness  and  intelligence,  observed  that  the  mail  that 
came  from  Bath  to  Bristol  was  never  delivered  until  the  day  after  the 
passengers  in  the  stage-coaches  arrived.  He  then  conceived  the  thought 
of  expediting  the  mail,  but  not  expediting  it  as  Brady  did. 

The  Court.  That  is  the  case  now  in  this  country,  is  it  not! 

The  Attorney-General.  Yes;  it  is  in  this  instance.  Oh,  in  some 
of  the  places  expedited  by  Brady,  no  mail  arrived  at  all ;  nothing  but  the 
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pouch.  John  Palmer  went  to  merchants  and  people  and  ^ot  up  a 
system  of  parcel-deliveries,  and  then  he  went  to  William  Pitt.  All  the 
officials  around  the  post-office  resisted  Palmer's  plan,  but  Pitt  was  a 
brave  man,  an  able  man,  and  he  employed  Palmer,  and  the  product  of 
that  employment  was  this  system  of  mail-delivery  which  we  have  had 
improved.    It  is  just  one  hundred  years  ago  since  it  began  in  England. 

Gentlemen,  here  is  this  great  institution,  which  I  say  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evidences  of  our  civilization,  which  we  are  bound  to  protect 
for  the  sake  of  that  civilization.  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  men  who 
will  undertake  to  abuse  the  funds  raised  for  that  purpose,  and  under 
color  of  transacting  and  expediting  the  business  corruptly  put  money 
into  their  own  i)ockets?  What  is  to  be  said  of  such  men?  You  have 
heard  a  great  deal  said  upon  the  subject  of  giving  the  mails  to  people 
in  remote  regions;  that  the  i)oor  man,  the  hard-handed  man,  the  farmer, 
the  miner,  the  pioneer,  ha<l  as  good  right  to  have  his  mail  as  the  rich 
man.  That  is  true.  W^e  do  not  dispute  that.  You  were  told  the  argu- 
ment was  that  it  must  be  productive,  otherwise  the  mail  could  not  be 
sent,  and  ought  not  to  be  sent.  That  is  not  true.  The  propriety  of 
having  a  delivery  or  a  post-office  does  not  depend  upon  the  fact  whether 
or  not,  according  to  our  system,  to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  it  will  pay. 
That  is  not  the  point.  But  we  look  at  this  productiveness  as  a  test  of 
how  much  is  needed;  how  often  it  is  needed;  whether  expedition  is 
needed,  and  frequent  service  is  needed.  Where  there  are  no  letters,  gen- 
tlemen, there  areno  men  to  read  them  or  write  them;  and  is  it  an  improper 
thing  for  brother  Merrick  here  to  say,  and  is  he  to  be  criticised  for  say- 
ing it,  that  when  the  mail  did  not  pay  it  ought  not  to  go!  Why,  cer- 
tainly, it  should  not  go;  that  is,  when  it  did  not  pay  in  that  way.  If 
there  were  people  there  who  had  letters,  and  required  to  have  letters 
once  a  week,  once  a  month,  let  them  have  them;  but  no  expedition 
at  the  rate  of  $50,000,  no  increase  of  exi)edition  and  trips  and  supply  to 
a  place  that  had  nothing  but  an  empty  pouch.  Supply  what!  Sup- 
pose you  [the  judge]  or  you  [jurymen]  were  Postmaster-General.  What 
would  you  do  if  an  application  was  made  to  you  to  increase  and  expe- 
dite— to  increase  the  number  of  trips,  to  expedite  the  mail,  to  increase 
the  expense ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  wild  region  of  country  where  the  expense 
might  be  great f  What  would  you  do!  Why,  you  would  ask  the  first 
thing,  '*Ilow  many  letters  are  delivered  there,  and  how  much  corre- 
spondence is  there,  and  where  is  the  necessity  for  it  ?"  What  is  the  test 
of  the  necessity  ?  The  amount  of  correspondence.  You  were  told  Lead- 
villes  sprang  up — was  there  one  on  any  of  these  nineteen  routes?  I  am 
not  going  to  travel  over  all  this  case.  I  am  not  here  for  that  purpose. 
I  am  here  in  a  general  way  just  to  allude  to  those  facts  that  you  are 
saturated  with.  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do — and  I  have  them  here  in  my 
papers  and  presently  I  will  advert  to  some  of  them — you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  there  were  cases  tliere  wherein  it  was  testified  (as  in  one 
instance,  the  man  said  they  drew  a  line  on  the  map  and  called  it  a  post- 
route)  that  mail-bags  went  time  and  again  empty ;  that  there  were  a 
few  letters  only  a  week,  and  those  routes  were  expedited  aod  supply  in- 
creased and  large  sums  of  money  expended.  These  men  say  that  wa.«i 
done  honestly  and  with  an  honest  intention.  The  law  which  is  the  rule 
for  the  post-office  and  binds  it  just  as  your  oath  binds  you,  provides  for 
the  manner  of  granting  these  contracts.  It  provides  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  be  paid,  to  whom  they  shall  be  assigned,  when  and 
under  what  circumstances  they  shall  be  given. 

Was  that  law  conformed  to  f    What  was  the  object  of  the  law  !    It 
is  on  the  surface  of  the  thing.    The  object  was  to  have  fair  play ;  that 
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the  Government  should  tell  the  world  what  it  wanted,  and  express  what 
it  wanted  by  advertising.  The  law  required  before  the  Government 
should  contract  there  should  be  advertisement,  and  particularity  in  the 
advertisement;  the  details  set  forth  fully.  Why!  That  the  men  who 
bid  should  know ;  that  the  Government  should  declare  what  it  wanted. 
The  bidder  was  obliged  to  give  a  bond,  and  if  the  contract  was  awarded 
to  him  he  was  obliged  to  give  another  bond.  See  the  care  with  which 
the  law  guarded  the  Government,  which  is  the  fountain  of  law,  and 
guarded  itself  from  being  deceived  or  cheated.  By  the  method  Mr. 
Brady  adopted  the  law  was  trampled  under  foot.  Where  was  the  neces- 
sity of  all  this  formality,  this  publication,  these  bonds,  and  all  that  is 
requisite,  and  considered  wisely  requisite,  and  the  product  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  administration  of  the  oflBce  ?  Where  was  the  necessity 
for  it  after  the  contract  was  granted  and  the  parties  had  entered  into  it, 
if  the  Postmaster-General,  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  by  the  Second  Assist- 
ant, consulting  nobody,  could  advance  it  from  seventeen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  dollars  to  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  seventy  thousand  ?  Where  was 
the  fair  play  between  the  bidders  if  that  could  be  done  ?  You  could  safely 
bid  to  carry  the  mail  for  nothing  if  you  knew  you  were  going  to  have 
that  advantage.  You  could  safely  say,  '^  I  will  carry  that  mail  for  nomi- 
nally nothing,  because,  no  matter  how  low  I  take  it,  there  is  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  who  will  advance  it  so  that  I  shall  make 
a  profit.  Indeed,  I  will  run  no  risk.  I  can  sell  my  contract  to  another 
man,  and  he  will  take  something,  and  I  will  take  all  the  profit."  I  do 
not  propose  to  address  myself  to  the  case  in  a  rigidly  methodical  ^nd 
orderly  manner,  for  you  have  been  talked  almost  deaf,  but  I  am  rather 
now  standing  here  in  the  position  of  one  who  is  passing  on  the  whole 
case  in  a  general  review. 

It  is  said  that  Brady  knew  nothing  of  this  deception.  Was  he  de- 
ceived f  Were  not  those  contracts  put  upon  record,  and  did  he  not 
know  tliat  a  portion  of  the  money  went  to  the  contractor,  and  not  all  to 
the  man  who  did  the  work  ;  the  man  who  had  his  money  in  it ;  the  man 
who  owned  the  horses ;  the  stock  and  the  material ;  the  man  who  really 
took  the  responsibility,  and  was  subject  and  liable  to  punishment  for 
negligence  f  Why  he  knew  there  were  men  in  this  town  who  were 
pocketing  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  for  doing  nothing.  Can 
he  call  that  fair  play  to  the  Government  ?  Should  not  that  have  warned 
him  f  The  policy  of  the  Government  is  that  a  contractor  shall  take  his 
contract  at  a  fair  living  rate,  and  there  is  the  end  of  it.  He  must  do  his 
duty.  If  he  fails  to  live  up  to  his  contract,  fines  are  imposed  upon  him, 
and  penalties  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  so  that  there  shall  be  regularity. 
That  is  the  purport  of  the  law.  A  man  shall  get  a  fair  living  in  return 
for  the  risk  he  takes.  And  yet  Mr.  Brady  knew  that  here  in  all  these 
nineteen  routes — he  must  have  known  and  did  know,  for  it  was  his  place 
to  know — that  frequently  nineteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  thousand  dollars 
of  the  increase  went  into  the  pocket  of  a  man  who  lived  here,  never  saw 
the  route,  and  did  nothing  but  get  up  the  scheme  for  expedition  and 
supply  and  sell  out  the  contract.  Was  that  fair  to  the  Government  ? 
I  say  nothing  of  the  men  who  did  the  work  ;  but  was  it  fair  to  the  Gov- 
ernment ?  And  yet  he  was  innocent!  He  was  innocent!  Do  you  be- 
lieve it?    ^'Gredat  Judwus  Apella  !    Xon  egOj  nan  ego.^ 

Let  me  speak  of  this  case  as  it  presents  itself  in  its .  technical  form» 
The  law  belongs  to  the  court.  W^hatever  you  may  see  fit  to  do  regard- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  court  I  will  not  meddle  with.  The  court  will 
tell  you  what  your  duty  is.  I  will  not  stand  here  and  protest  that  a 
juror  is  bound  to  obey  the  court  upon  questions  of  law  except  where  hi» 
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conscience  comes  in,  and  then  he  is  to  kick  the  court  and  the  law  and 
everything  else  to  pandemonium  and  go  there  himself.  Look  at  it  for 
a  minute,  gentlemen.  1  do  not  propose,  now,  to  interfere  with  you ;  but 
look  at  the  practical  working  of  tliat  rule.  The  judge  sits  here  re- 
sponsible for  the  law  that  he  gives,  responsible  to  God  as  you  are,  re- 
sponsible to  public  sentiment  as  we  all  are,  responsible  to  the  profession, 
and  responsible  to  the  court  above  for  the  law  that  he  utters.  He  tells 
you  the  law  one  day  with  reference  to  my  case  and  you  disregard  it  and 
walk  right  over  the  dead  body  of  the  law  to  effect  what  you  conceive  to 
be  your  duty.  To-morrow  my  friend  Merrick  has  a  case  identical  with 
mine ;  the  same  judge  tries  it  and  propounds  the  law,  the  jury  obeys  it 
and  Mr.  Merrick  has  the  benefit  of  the  law.  Where  is  the  equality  in 
the  administration  of  such  justice  f  My  client  is  convicted.  His  client 
is  acquitted.  Is  that  a  fair  administration  of  the  law  ?  Is  that  equality! 
Is  that  justice!  Confidence  must  be  given  somewhere,  gentlemen.  I 
really  shudder  sometimes  when  I  hear  a  lawyer  talk  about  courts  in 
that  way  to  juries.  A  lawyer  that  does  not  respect  the  court  does  not 
respect  himself.  The  lawyer  that  flouts  at  the  law  as  propounded  by 
the  court  one  day  may  to  his  sorrow  and  shame  find  the  next  day  that 
he  has  to  seek  that  same  law  from  the  handi^  of  the  same  judge  for  the 
protection  of  another  client.  The  duty  of  a  lawyer  is  to  respect  the  court 
He  then  respects  himself.  Every  atom  of  thought  or  word  that  he  utters 
in  derogation  of  the  dignity  of  the  judge  is  in  derogation  of  himself.  He 
belittles  himself  in  the  eyes  of  all  men.  If  the  judge  is  not  to  be  re- 
spected he,  the  lawyer,  is  not  to  be  respected.  He  is  nothing  but  an 
idle,  vapid  declaimer,  or  a  sophisticating  scoundrel.  j±.s  Judge  Coulter 
finely  said,  speaking  of  just  such  a  case  as  this : 

If  such  views  are  to  be  adopted  and  encouraged,  every  honest  man  wUl  shudder 
when  he  meets  a  lawyer  in  the  street. 

Let  US  all  act  together  here  in  support  of  that  civilized,  social  order 
which  we  enjoy  as  no  people  on  the  face  of  Gkxi's  earth  ever  did  enjoy, 
and  which  is  the  product  of*  obedience  to  law.  When  the  Pilgrims 
were  about  to  land  in  the  Mayflower  the  first  act  they  did  was  to  as- 
semble in  the  cabin  of  that  ship  and  to  sign  a  solemn  covenant  binding 
all  to  obey  the  law.  The  Americjin  people  from  that  hour  have  obeyed 
the  law.  Let  us  have  no  turgid  appeals  to  you ;  no  breezy  verbosities, 
no  flatulent  facilities  uttered  here  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  you  away 
from  the  performance  of  your  duty.  Eespect  yourselves,  respect  the 
law,  respect  those  who  administer  it.  Eemember  the  law  that  the  court 
propounds  will  be  your  rule  some  day.  It  is  not  a  transient  and  arbi- 
trary order.  It  is  a  fixed  principle,  established,  adjudicated,  ascer- 
tained, or  enacted.  The  judge  does  not  make  the  law.  He  merely  de- 
clares the  law  as  it  is  known  to  exist. 

I  have  not  been  here  during  the  discussion  of  the  law,  but  I  have 
read  it  all.  Such  law  I  never  heard  before ;  and  if  I  were  obliged  to 
practice  it  I  would  quit  the  practice  of  law  in  such  cases.  A  good  deal 
of  it  is  like  the  story  of  the  irregularity  of  my  presence  here.  It  is 
law  for  the  occasion.  This  is  a  prosecution  for  conspiracy.  It  is  a  very 
peculiar  offense — a  very  peculiar  offense.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
nicety  in  the  preparation  of  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  of  this  char- 
acter. It  requires  learning.  It  requires  legal,  logical  skill  to  set  it  forth 
in  clear  and  orderly  words. 

To  convict  of  a  conspiracy  is  a  very  difficult  thing.  You  were  told 
to-day  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  convict  a  man  of  anything.  That 
is  not  so.  It  is  an  axiom  of  the  profession  that  must  be  accepted 
that  it  is  a  difficult  thing,  and,  when  men  have  gone  through  the  ex- 
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perience  you  have  had  here,  that  axiom  will  be  adopted  even  by  laymen 
as  an  accepted  fact,  that  to  establish  a  conspiracy,  particalarly  one  of 
this  kind,  is  a  difficnlt  thiu^.  I  have  had  experience  in  these  matters 
and  can  speak  by  that  experience.  Judges  themselves  in  trying  con 
spiracies,  as  in  this,  as  the  case  progresses  from  day  to  day,  get  restive. 
They  cannot  see  the  pertinency  of  the  evidence.  They  cannot  see  that 
the  conspiracy  is  being  made  up.  But  the  lawyer,  who  understands 
bis  case,  goes  on,  and  the  enemy  he  is  combating  knows  full  well  the 
danger  that  is  ahead.  As  Mr.  IngersoU  told  you  today,  he  cannot 
escape  from  himself.  He  knows,  within  himself,  that  he  conspired  and 
cheated,  and  therefore  every  inch  of  ground,  every  item  or  atom  of  tes- 
timony that  can  be  adduced  which  he  knows,  goes  to  make  up  the  sum 
total  of  his  guilt,  and  the  evidence  of  it  he  stimulates  his  counsel,  as 
guilty  men  do,  to  tight  and  resist.  These  cases  are  made  up  by  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  until  finally, 
like  the  falling  of  the  snow,  it  is  as  high  as  a  mountain,  and  the  guilt  is 
as  palpable  as  the  whiteness  of  that  snow.  That  you  saw  in  this  case. 
You,  yourselves,  sat  here  day  after  day  and  heard  this  proof  given,  and 
that  paper  offered,  this  letter,  and  that  document,  and  could  not  see 
where  the  conspiracy  was.  Here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little,  and  by  and  by  you  woke  up  to  a  consciousness  of 
what  ?    Of  what  the  court  told  you: 

There  is,  gentlemen,  soiuethiDg  for  this  jary  to  pass  upon.  I  wiU  not  entertain 
yonr  demurrer  to  the  evidence.     1  wiU  send  this  case  to  a  jury. 

Here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  and  sud- 
denly the  whole  thing  is  apparent  to  you.  There  is  something  for  the 
jury  to  pass  upon. 

This  system  of  prosecuting  for  conspiracy  is  old.  We  are  in  the  habit 
of  using  the  word  conspiracy  in  the  ordinary  vernacular  to  indicate  some- 
thing of  a  political  character.  When  we  speak  of  the  conspiracy  to  kill 
Julius  Csesar  and  the  other  conspiracies  that  fill  a  place  in  history  here 
and  there  through  the  course  of  time,  and  that  produced  great  results, 
the  members  ai*e  called  conspirators  because  they  met  together  and  be- 
cause they  combined  and  acted  together.  The  offense  of  conspiracy  was 
known  in  the  Efiglish  law  by  statute  as  far  back  as  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  Edward  I,  and  that  was  about  1285  or  1295.  Then  it  came  on 
down  and  was  extended.  It  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
men  who  combined  together  to  prosecute  people,  and  the  statutes  mul- 
tiplied and  the  decisions  multiplied  and  the  propriety  and  fitness  of 
applying  these  statutes  and  these  principles  to  criminal  combinations 
became  more  apparent.  It  was  a  remedy  that  society  needed  to  protect 
it  against  these  oouspiracies,  against  the  rights  of  individuals  and 
against  society  itself,  against  sometimes  the  holy  religion  itself  that  we 
profess,  against  sometimes  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  administration 
of  public  justice.  Men  have  been  prosecuted  for  conspiring  to  detract 
from  the  dignity'  of  the  administration  of  public  justice  and  defam- 
ing it,  until  finally  it  came  down  to  Lord  Denman's  time,  when  that 
beautiful  antithesis  was  adopted  which  defines  the  crime  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  sufficiently  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  is  an  agreement 
between  two  or  more  lo  do  an  unlawful  thing  or  to  do  a  lawful  thing  in 
an  unlawful  way.  Men  do  not  sit  down  and  write  papers  to  do  such 
things.  Men  do  not  meet  in  a  room  as  the  conspirators  are  represented 
in  the  play  of  Julius  Ciesar  to  have  met  together  to  conspire. 
Men  do  not  conspire  as  they  did  in  the  tragedy  of  Ion  where  you  see  the 
conspirators  meeting  together  and  Ion  on  whom  the  fatal  lot  falls  taking 
the  weapon  to  kill  his  father.    Men  who  wish  to  carry  out  this  kind  of 
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conspiracy  come  together  by  that  common  bond  of  scoundrelism,  greed 
for  money,  a  desire  to  get  what  does  not  belong  to  them  and  without 
work.    That  is  what  degrades  men ;  their  desire  to  get  along  without 
giving  an  equivalent.    That  is  at  the  bottom  of  larcenies.    Lazy,  idle 
men  are  just  traveling  on  the  edge  of  a  thief's  life.    They  want  to  get 
something  out  of  somebody  without  giving  an  honest  equivalent  for  it. 
That  is  the  common  bond  of  scoundrelism.    Kow,  I  say  to  you  that  men 
do  not  come  together  combining  deliberately  and  methodically,  organ- 
ized like  a  company  of  soldiers,  like  a  body  of  police,  or  like  a  court  of 
justice.    Oh,  no.     Some  one  man,  some  great  organizer  starts  it  jast  as 
some  thief  or  robber  projects  the  robbing  of  a  bank  or  breaking  into 
your  house.    He  determines  that  it  is  a  good  thing.    That  is  what  they 
csd\  good.    That  is  where  Mr.  Ingersoll  got  his  '^good''  from.     It  is  a 
good  thing  to  go  and  break  into  this  bank.    Some  one  starts  the  sug- 
gestion that  money  can  be  made,  and  then  he  calls  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and 
Siey  go  at  it.    That  is  a  conspiracy,  but  they  are  generally  indicted  for 
burglary  or  for  robbing  a  bank.    You  never  catch  the  men  all  together. 
There  is  not  one  conspiracy  in  a  hundred  thousand  iu  which  you  are 
able  to  bring  them  all  together  and  prove  a  conversation  in  which  they 
in  effect  and  in  fact  explain  their  conspiracy  to  each  other  and  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  a  conspiracy.     We  seldom  if  ever  cat<5h  them  together  as 
we  do  in  S.  W.  Dorsey's  house  in  this  case ;  rarely  so.  It  is  not  the  hap- 
py fortune  of  a  prosecution  to  often  catch  men  as  they  are  here  caught 
all  together  in  S.  W.  Dorsey's  house.    Innocent  men  !     Lambs !     Col- 
onel Kid's  lambs !    You  remember,  sir,  he  took  Tangiers  and  murdered 
everybody. 

The  Court.  Kirk's. 

The  Attorne y-Gei^eral.  It  was  Kirk ;  yes,  sir.  You  are  true  to 
your  blood,  sir,  you  know  the  name,  all  Scotchmen  know  the  Kirk.  It 
is  Kirk.  He  was  not  a  kid,  either,  nor  a  lamb.  You  remember  his 
lambs;  lovely  babes  of  grace !  Were  they  not !  They  murdered  every- 
body, right  and  left,  men,  women,  and  children. 

Now,  let  us  return  to  our  conspirators.  There  they  were  altogether 
in  S.  W.  Dorsey's  house.  We  rarely  get  such  evidence  in  a  criminal 
case.'  I  have  rarely  had  it  in  my  experience.  I  will  read  you  presently 
from  a  most  excellent  little  book,  which  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  hand- 
ing you,  written  by  one  who  is  a  lawyer.  It  is  entitled  The  Law  of 
General  Conspiracy,  by  Wright;  a  recent  book,  and  a  very  small  book. 
But,  oh,  how  thorough  it  is ;  how  well  arranged  and  systematized ;  like 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  civil  law.  He  has  gathered  it  all  in. 
Here  it  is.  He  gives  a  case  here  wherein  a  conspiracj-  is  proven — but 
let  me  reatl  it  to  you ;  it  is  better  than  reciting  it : 

In  Copers  case 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  That  is  1st  Strange. 
The  Attorney-General.  It  is ;  yes,  sir. 

it  was  raled  that  an  agreement  between  members  of  a  card-maker's  family  to  pro- 
cure a  rival's  apprentice  to  spoil  the  master's  cards,  a  conspiracy  might  be  inferred 
from  proof  that  each  had  separately  given  money,  and  were  all  members  of  the  same 
family. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  proof  that  each  had  separately  given  money, 
and  all  were  members  of  the  same  family.  There  was  a  case  wherein 
the  law  went  to  that  extent,  and  it  is  the  law  yet,  that  where  each  one 
of  the  family  had  separately  given  money  to  an  apprentice  to  persuade 
him  to  injure  the  cards  that  his  master  was  printing  and  selling,  they 
might  assume  that  all  had  agreed  to  do  it,  and  had  conspired  to  do  it, 
because  it  was  for  the  same  end  and  the  same  purpose.    They  did  not 
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come  together  in  a  room,  like  Dorsey's  people  did  when  they  went  to  his 
house.  They  did  not  do  that,  but  yet  they  were  held  guilty.  How  must 
it  be  with  him  and  his  visitors  ? 

A  moment  or  two  ago  I  was  discoursing  to  you  upon  the  subject  of 
the  orderly  way  in  which  the  law  required  these  contracts  to  be  made, 
and  1  pointed  out  to  you  how  the  law  was  trampled  under  foot  and  ren- 
dered a  nullity,  although  it  was  made  for  your  protection  and  for 
mine,  and  for  the  protection  of  everybody.     It  was  trampled  in  the  dirt 
by  this  system.     Let  us  go  on.    I  will  give  j'ou  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little.    How  are  these  contracts  generally  entered  into  f    Are  they 
entered  into  generally  by  ignorant  men  who  know  nothing  about  post- 
routes  f    We  all  know  that  men  follow  the  business  of  carrying  the 
mail,  and  make  it  a  special  study  just  like  any  other  business,  like  the 
business  of  a  farrier  for  instance.    I  will  take  a  different  and  better  il- 
lustration, and  one  more  applicable  to  the  point,  for  I  have  an  abundance 
of  them.    Take  a  contractor  for  building  railroads,  a  contractor  for  build- 
ing canals,  for  making  aqueduct-s,  viaducts,  and  all  these  great  public 
works.    Suppose  I  am  president  of  a  railroad  companj'^  and  am  deputed 
by  the  directors  to  issue  proposals  to  build  that  road ;  what  kind  of 
men  do  I  expect  to  come  forward  to  contract  for  the  work!    Men  who 
know  nothing  about  a  road  and  who  have  to  employ  a  man  like  Boone  to 
send  out  thousands  of  circulars  to  learn  something  about  it;  men  who 
never  had  anythnig  to  do  with  contracting  for  railroads!    No.    Who 
are  the  men  that  present  their  bids?    Experienced  men.    Men  who  fol- 
low the  business.    Suppose  you  want  to  erect  a  building  like  the  Capitol, 
and  you  advertise  for  proposals,  who  comes  and  makes  the  bids  ?    Men 
who  never  built  a  building  and  know  nothing  about  it!  No.    Suppose 
you  want  to  give  a  contract  for  public  printing,  who  offers!  A  butcher, 
a  baker,  or  a  i)rinter  and  a  publisher?   Is  it  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
whilst  around  this  department  have  clustered  year  after  year  a  class  of 
men  who  are  expert  in  this  business  and  understand  it  fully,  and  make 
great  gains  by  it,  and  oftentimes  great  losses,  that  of  all  the  men  named 
in  this  indictment,  there  is  not  one,  except  Vaile,  who  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  business!    Against  the  tricks  of  such  men  laws 
were  enacted  that  required  the  two  bonds.    In  aU  the  details  and  cir- 
cumstantialities  the  law  has  provided  safeguards  against  the  tricks  of 
these  men.    What  men!    The  experienced  and  cunning  contractors 
who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  Government  and  make  the  most 
they  can  out  of  it.    But  they  never  had  a  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  I    Oh,  no !    They  were  a  vulgar  race  of  ignorant  creatures,  were 
they  not?    What  an  easy  way  it  would  have  been.    What  fools  they 
were.     Innocents!    I  shall  have  to  call  them  innocents!    They  are 
lambs,  too!    The  men  who  followed  this  business  went  by  the  direct 
way,  and  now  and  then  tried  to  tiike  advantage  by  some  maneuver, 
but  always  within  the  law  and  never  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant  post- 
master-general, never.    The  Government  has  never  been  disgraced  be- 
fore by  the  presence  of  such  a  man. 
'The  Court.  Never  that  you  know  of. 

The  Attorney-General.  Of  course,  the  law  assumes  that  unless  a 
thing  is  known,  it  has  never  happened.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
even  suppose  that  there  was  any  one  who  could  do  it.  This  man  un- 
dertook to  do  it,  and  did  it.  Sir,  I  say  here,  and  I  deny  the  right  of 
any  lawyer  to  contradict  it,  that  when  we  show  that  a  man  who  held 
tbat  high  office,  and  had  that  discretion  vested  in  him  by  proof  suffi- 
cient to  go  to  the  jury,  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  and  there  is  a  con- 
spiracy established  for  the  jury  to  i)ass  upon,  the  burden  of  proof  .is 
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upon  him,  and  the  law  demands  of  him  something  more  than  sach  an 
explanation  as  he  has  given  here  by  the  month  of  his  counsel.  As  was 
said  here  by  Mr.  lugersoU,  when  he  argued  this  case  upon  the  informa- 
tion: 

The  citizen  is  a  crowned  moncarch. 

Yes;  the  citizen  is  a  crowned  monarch  ;  but  the  man  who  takes  office 
uncrowns  himself;  he  abdicates  his  throne. 

To  whom  much  is  given  of  him  much  shall  be  required. 

When  a  man  takes  a  sacred  public  trust  like  this  and  enters  upon  it. 
negligence  such  as  this  will  by  the  law  be  construed  to  be  criminality. 
The  law  will  not  tolerate  such  negligence.  It  is  criminality  in  the  of- 
ficer to  stand  by  and  see  such  things  done  in  the  face  of  the  law  and 
aid  them,  and  then  to  say,  "Oh,  I  exercise  a  discretion,  and  the  law 
protects  me."  The  day  that  the  law  would  protect  a  man  in  so  doing 
there  would  be  no  law.  It  would  be  anarchy.  There  would  be  an  end  of 
all  government  and  social  order.  You  heard  only  here  the  other  day 
a  gentleman  arguing  who  said : 

The  necessities  of  this  case  obliged  him  to  do  it. 

Desperate  men  will  do  desperate  things. 

It  is  even  doubtful  where  an  executive  ofricer  exercises  a  discretion  criminally 
whether  he  can  be  pursued  by  criminal  proceedings. 

That  is  the  desperate  step  that  men  have  to  take  to  protect  such  des- 
perate bad  men.  The  law  is  absolutely  to  be  insulted  here  in  the  pres- 
ence of  its  ministers.  We  are  told  that  because  a  man  has  a  discretion 
and  he  exercises  it  criminally,  yet  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  discretion  he  is 
protected  from  criminal  prosecution.  I  say  it  is  not  the  law,  and  I  deny 
the  right  of  any  lawyer  to  contradict  me.  The  day  that  is  the  law  there 
w^ill  be  no  law  except  the  law  of  anarchy,  bloo<lshed,  rapine,  and  murder. 

Let  us  look  at  this  case.    Who  were  these  men?    Were  they  men  who 
understood  this  business  and  followed  it  as  is  customary  f    John  W. 
Dorsey  was  a  tinsmith  up  in  Vermont.    What  does  he  know  about 
routes  away  out  in  the  remote  West,  in  the  wilderness  ?    Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  case  like  that,  where  a  i)ublic  building,  a  railroad,  printing,  or 
any  other  great  enterprise  that  was  subject  to  competition  was  oftered  by 
public  authority,  and  a  man  like  John  W.  Dorsey,  a  tinsmith  all  the  way 
from  Vermont,  coming  in  by  a  kind  of  inspiration  to  follow  that  busi- 
ness?   Maybe  the  spirits  told  him.     So  with  the  rest  of  them.    Who  wa*^ 
Stephen  W.  Dorsey  f    Was  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  a  mail  contractor  ?     I 
believe  he  was  a  house-painter  originally.    He  passed  from  painting  into 
politics.    He  has  freciuently  been  called  Senator  Dorsey  here,  and  Mr. 
Brady  has  been  called  General  Brady.     We  have  no  Senators  and  no 
generals  here.    We  are  all  men — plain  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  plain  Ben- 
jamin Harris  Brewster,  plain  Richard  T.  Merrick.    There  are  no  gener- 
als, no  Senators  here — nothing  here  but  men  and  women  to  confront  the 
law.    These  titles  are  given  to  attach  an  artificial  importance  to  these 
men.    When  you  come  into  a  court  of  justice  take  away  your  epaul^s 
and  your  tra<sh.    Face  it  as  you  said  you  would  when  the  information  wa« 
presented.    Face  it,  as  you  have  boasted  you  would,  with  evidence,  when 
the  case  was  opened  by  Mr.  McSweeny.    Prove  it,  if  you  can,  and  I  say 
now,  if  you  dare.    They  dare  not.     Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  a  house-painter 
and  a  Senator!    How  came  he  to  call  John  W.  Dorsey  here  I    How  came 
he  to  call  his  brother-in-law  Peck  here  ?    How  came  he  to  call  Miner 
here  ?    How  came  Rerdell  to  be  here  !    What  were  the  relations  of  these 
people  to  this  man?    Were  they  all  mail  contractors!    Had  they  any 
experience  in  mail  contracting!    Yes ;  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  had.    He 
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had  an  intimacy  with  Brady.  He  was  the  best  mail  contractor  tliey 
could  have  anything  to  do  with.  He  ought  not  to  be  called  a  mail  con- 
tractor.   He  oagbt  to  be  called  a  mail  expauder.     [Laughter.] 

liook  at  it  as  it  is.    You  had  a  beautiful  illustration  given  to  you  here 
to-day  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  with  which,  no  doubt,  he  has  amused  other 
audiences  on  previous  occasions  when  he  has  lectured,  showing  you 
how  crystals  fit,  no  matter  where  they  come  from,  and  how  lies  will  not 
fit.     He  ought  to  know,  for  he  has  been  dealing  in  them  here  for  these 
people;  not  personally,  but  such  as  they  furaished  him.    Lies  do  not 
fit.     He  told  you  to  look  at  things  naturally,  to  consider  them  naturally, 
and  to  see  what  the  natural  consequence  of  facts  would  be.    I  would 
like  you  to  exercise  a  little  of  this  kind  of  natural  philosophy  with  me. 
Here  were  these  men.    Were  they  stangers  to  eacb  other  f     Who  were 
the  peojjle  that  conspired  to  bribe  the  apprentice  to  spoil  his  master's 
cards !    Why  was  it  that  it  was  admitted  as  evidence  in  the  case  ? 
Because  they  were  all  of  the  same  family,  and  from  the  fact  that  they 
did  the  same  thing  to  the  same  result.    The  law  said  it  was  evidence 
of  a  conspiracy.    Now,  were  these  men  strangers  to  each  other?    Did 
they  meet  accidentally  here  ?    What  did  the  tinsmith  in  Vermont  know 
of  mail  contracting!    What  did  Peck  and  Rerdell  know?     What  did 
the  others  know  ?    They  had  to  get  Boone.     Who  got  him  !    Stephen 
W.  Dorsey.    To  do  what?    To  concoct  this  conspiracy.    To  arrange 
this  thing.   One  man  would  not  do.    It  would  not  have  done  for  Stephen 
W.  Dorsey  to  have  arranged  this  thing  alone.    Rerdell  could  not  have 
done  it  alone,  or  Dorsey  alone.    They  had  to  have  many  bids  made 
for  many  men.    For  what?    For  something  they  understood  and  knew 
about  ?    No,  gentlemen.    We  have  all  seen  that  these  men  were  ig- 
norant of  the  subject,  and  entered  an  enterprise  which  they  admitted 
in  their  opening  is  a  hazardous  one,  and  which  they  undertake  to  al- 
lege was  a  losing  one.    They  come  from  the  different  quarters  of  the 
compass  to  enter  into  this  arrangement,  they  tell  you  honestly  and  by  a 
kind  of  divine  impulse!    I  say  it  was  a  diabolical  impulse.    Their 
object  was  conceived  in  corruption  and  executed  in  the  same  wicked 
spirit.    Their  object  was  plunder:  plunder!    Would  this  thing  have 
happened  if  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  had  not  discovered  something  when 
he  was  on  the  Post-Office  Committee  in  the  Senate!     Would  this  thing 
have  hapi>ened  if  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  had  not  known  of  Brady?    Would 
he  have  sent  for  his  brother  in  Vermont  and  for  his  brother-in-law  in 
Ohio,  and  for  Miner,  and  would  he  have  employed  Rerdell — who,  by  the 
by,  they  have  betrayed  and  surrendered.    Would  Stephen  W.  Dorsey 
have  sent  for  Boone  if  he  had  no  interest  in  it  f    Why  did  he  have 
him  in  his  house  f    Why  did  he  ask  him  to  correspond  upon  the  subject, 
and  Rerdell  to  correspond  upon  the  subject  f    What  had  they  to  do  with 
mail  contracts  ?    Would  they  have  been  gathered  together  from  such  re- 
mote points  to  establish  a  pie  bakery  or  to  sell  a  quack  ine<licine  f    They 
would  have  laughed  at  the  thought.    Why  should  men  be  picked  up  from 
remote  points  of  the  country  and  brought  together  in  Stei)hen  W.  Dor- 
sey's  house,  a  Senator's  house,  too,  for  the  i)urpose  of  transacting  a  busi- 
ness which  not  one  of  them  understood?    p]ven  Boone  had  to  write  to 
learn  the  circumstances  connected  with  these  routes  so  a^^  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  regularity  in  their  bids.    Gentlemen  ask  why  should  they 
have  taken  the  pains  to  get  information  in  this  way!    There  must  be 
some  appearance  of  regularity.    The  record  must  appear  square  and  fair. 
There  must  be  something  on  the  record.    It  would  not  do  boldly  to 
put  in  blank  papers.  It  might  do  to  forge  petitions.   It  might  do  to  alter 
letters  and  affidavits.    It  might  do  to  fill  in  affidavits  and  petitions.   It 
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might  do  for  Mr.  Turner  to  indorse  upon  the  back  of  these  jackets  what 
was  a  lie  and  what  was  intended  to  mislead.  That  might  do  ;  but  it 
would  never  do  to  undertake  to  bid  without  having  the  appearance  of 
some  knowledge.  These  were  the  men  free  from  guilt ;  innocent  men  I 
I  put  it  to  you  one  and  all,  awaj'  down  in  the  depths  of  your  conscience, 
upon  your  honor,  and  on  your  soul  do  you  believe  that  those  men  as- 
sembled in  Stephen  Dorsey's  house  innoceutly ;  that  they  entered  int^ 
this  enterprise  innocently,  ignoraotly,  rashly;  and  that  Brady  made 
these  allowances  with  no  intention  to  do  wrong  and  in  the  exercise  of 
honest  discretion.  Do  you  believe  it  I  Such  belief  passeth  human  com- 
prehension. That  is  the  way  to  put  these  things  naturally.  They 
could  explain  it.  They  promised  to  explain  it.  You  have  the  evidence 
before  you.  The  court  said  it  would  warrant  you  in  considering  whether 
or  not  a  conspiracy  had  been  organized ;  whether  they  agreed  tog^ether. 
Then  their  counsel,  a  generous  man  (I  never  had  the  honor  to  hear  him, 
but  I  judge  by  what  1  read),  Mr.  McSweeny,  said: 

Oh,  yes ;  this  will  be  all  cleared  up.  You  shall  have  books,  aud  papers,  and  people, 
aud  overything. 

Where  are  they  ?  Walsh,  who  followed  a  business  in  which  a  man 
does  not  like  to  keep  books,  wherein  he  made  hard  bargains  for  j^eople 
and  took  usurious  interest  from  them,  told  you  where  he  left  his  books. 
These  people  cannot  tell  you  where  they  left  their  books.  They  haven  t 
them.    Vaile  says  his  books  were  kept  upon  grave-yard  principles. 

Mr.  Henkle.  No,  Mr.  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Vaile  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Boone  said  so. 

The  Attorney-General.  Boone.    Very  well. 

The  Court.  Boone  said  that  Vaile's  books  were  kept  on  that  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  Henkle.  No,  your  honor,  Mr.  Vaile  had  no  connection  with  it 
at  that  time.    Mr.  Vaile  came  in  in  1878 ;  that  was  in  1877. 

The  Court.  Appeal  to  the  record. 

The  Attorney-General.  I  do  not  care.  I  had  rather  it  would  be 
Boone. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Vaile  said  he  kept  no  books;  and  yet  he  was  doing  a 
business  of  a  half  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  Attorney-General.  I  say  this,  sir:  I  would  rather  it  would  be 
the  books  of  the  other  people  than  Vaile's.  Their  books  were  kept  on 
the  grave-yard  principle.  What  principle  is  that  *!  That  is  the  star- 
route  principle.  You  were  told  here  to-day,  and  have  been  told,  and  I 
have  heard  it  repeated  again  and  again,  and  read  it  as  in  detraction  of 
the  truth  of  what  Walsh  said,  "  Where  are  his  books  f '  Where  are 
their  books.  They  promised  them.  Did  they  not  come  here  into  court 
when  this  case  began  and  say,  "  You  shall  have  everything.  Give  us  a 
chance  before  a  grand  jury  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  if  they  see  fit  to 
find  an  indictment  against  us  then  we  will  go  gloriously  before  a  traverse 
jury  and  triumphantly  show  the  truth  and  justice  of  all  we  have  done.^ 
Now,  where  are  the  books ;  where  are  the  books  f  Mind  they  have  them ; 
we  have  not,  and  the  principle  of  law  is  that  where  a  man  can  establish 
a  fact  by  books,  or  documents,  or  ])ersons,  and  ought  to  establish  it  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  position  he  stands  in  in  alitigation,  and  he 
does  not  produce  them,  every  presumption  is  against  him.  That  is  an 
elemental  and  fundamental  principle,  and  it  is  common  sense,  too — that 
where  a  man  ought  to  do  it,  and  the  necessities  of  his  case  require  him 
to  do  it  and  he  does  not  do  it,  the  presumptions  are  against  him.  Then 
he  goes  exactly  where  he  said — to  the  grave-yard. 

Down  amuug  th    'lead  lueu,  down  among  the  dead  men. 
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r>ea<l  forever,  among  honorable  men.  Oh,  gentlemen,  an  acquittal  to 
these  men  would  be  a  wretched  gift.  They  had  better  hide  themselves 
in  tbe  penitentiary  to  escape  the  public  scorn  that  will  follow  them. 
Among  the  ancient  Scythians,  when  a  man  and  a  woman  were  caught 
in  adultery,  the  woman  was  killed,  and  they  chained  her  dead  and  fes- 
tering body  to  the  man,  and  he  went  about  crying,  as  St.  Paul  says 
when  he  8|>eaks  of  the  man  afflicted  with  sin — 

Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  f 

So  will  these  men  go  about  Acquit  them,  and  the  festering  body  of 
this  atrocious  crime,  that  they  have  committed  against  the  whole  com- 
munity, will  hang  to  their  necks,  and  thej"^  will  cry  out  aloud — 

Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am!  who  shaU  deliver  me  from  tbe  body  of  this  death  f 

Acquit  them.    Who  would  take  life  upon  such  terms?    Mr.  Ingersoll 
described  it  to-day,  with  graphic  force  and  power,  such  as  his  gift  of 
language  enables  him  to  do.    He  never  can  escape  from  himself,  and 
the  consciousness  of  his  baseness     You  may  give  him  a  certificate  that 
this  thing  was  not  proved;  but  he  knows,  and  we  who  have  read  this 
testimony  and  considered  it,  and  understand  it  upon  natural  principles, 
know  that  the  body  of  this  death  will  hang  around  him  while  life  lasts* 
Let  us  come  back  to  it.     Do  >  on  believe,  does  any  one  of  you  believe, 
that  these  men  gathered  together  in  S.  W.  Dorsey's  house  for  an  hon- 
est purpose,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  honest  design  ?  Do  you  believe  that?    If 
Dorsey  had  not  been  upon  that  committee  of  post-roads,  and  had  not 
known  this  man  Brady  as  he  knows  him,  and  as  we  all  know  him,  would 
that  meeting  have  ever  been  held  at  S.  W.  Dorsey's?   We  have  heard  ap- 
peals made  hereto  you  [the  court]  and  to  you  [the  juryj  about  the  enor- 
mity of  this  charge.     It  has  been  called  an  infamous  cJiarge.     We  have 
been  told  that  it  would  bring  desolation  and  bitter  tears  and  grief  and 
groans  and  wretchedness  t^>  honorable  people.     We  were  told  to-day, 
in  language  such  as  we  seldom  hear  used  in  court,  and  with  an  effect 
such  as  we  seldom  witness,  of  the  horrors  and  terrors  that  hang  around 
these  people  while  they  are  here  accused,  and  all  these  things  are  said 
as  an  inducement  to  persuade  you  to  acquit  them.    And  yet  while  this 
was  going  on  whenever  there  was  any  ribaldry  and  joking  Brady  sat 
there  laughing.    Bight  on  the  edge  of  the  penitentiary,  with  these 
books  that  ought  to  be  produced,  these  explanations  that  ought  to  be 
given,  with  these  intendments  and  presumptions,  alt,  all,  around  him 
he  could  sit  here  and  laugh  at  the  ribaldry  and  jokes  that  were  uttered. 
Can  you  understand  such  a  man  ?    He  has  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros. 
When  Mr.  Ingersoll  burst  forth  in  his  grand  peroration,  Miner  put  his 
hand  to  his  face  and  Vaile,  too,  and  oh,  how  they  blubbered,  and  when 
it  was  all  over  they  got  up  and  not  a  tear.    That  man  Brady  had  not 
even  the  sensibility  to  aliect  what  the  hypocrisy  ami  terror  of  the  others 
prompted  them  to  do.     He  would  sit  and  laugh  and  laugh  and  laugh 
on  tbe  edge  of  a  penitentiary.     Laugh  while  he  is  charged  here  as  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  with  having 
violated  in  the  most  atrocious  way  a  most  solemn  duty,  and  outraged 
hin  office  and  disgraeed  the  country,  and  you  are  asked  to  let  such 
tbinp:8  go  unpunished. 

Gentlemen,  again  come  back,  and  I  never  will  cease  to  bring  you  back 
to  it.  Do  you  believe  that  these  men  collec^ted  there  in  Stephen  Dor- 
sey's  house!  But  he  was  the  organizer  of  this  thing.  He  not  guilty  ? 
That  I  will  show  you  presently.  He  not  guilty  f  He  not  connected 
with  thist  How  came  they  in  his  house  ?  Who  gives  shelter  to  me 
under  such  circumstances  and  takes  part  in  their  transactions  exce  n 
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one  who  is  himself  complicated  with  it!  Do  you  believe  that  these 
men  gathered  together  there  innocently?  Do  youf  Now,  call  a^ain  to 
mind  the  men,  who  they  were;  what  had  they  to  do  with  such  things, 
unless  they  went  there  satisfied  that  they  were  enjoying  an  adv^antage 
that  others  could  not  enjoy,  and  the  object  of  their  assembling  was  to 
obtain  and  secure  to  themselves  the  benefit  of  that  enjoyment! 

To  pass  a  little  from  this,  rather  by  way  of  relieving  myself  than  for 
the  purpose  of  a  methodical  and  orderly  discussion,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  few  words  to  you  [the  court]  upon  a  question  of  law. 

I  saw  when  I  was  away  from  town  for  a  day  or  two  that  there  had 
been  some  discussion  here  upon  O'ConnelPs  case ;  that  it  had  been  cited 
to  rule  a  proposition  which  was  submitted  to  you,  which  is  not  law, 
never  was  law — not  law  in  England.  I  was  astonished  that  it  should 
be  cited.  We  all  know  O'Connell's  case,  those  of  us  who  know  anything 
about  the  law.  In  the  first  place  it  has  no  authority  here  anyhow.  It 
was  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  England  in  the  year  1844. 
What  have  we  got  to  do  with  England  I  Then  is  it  persuasive  to  a  re- 
sult because  of  the  reasoning  of  the  thing  !  No.  Why  not  I  That  case 
in  11  Clarke  and  Finnelli — there  is  where  it  is — was  this  kind  of  a  case: 
O'Connell  was  a  political  agitator,  a  man  of  great  genius  as  a  dema- 
gogue, a  patriot,  a  man  who  Avished  his  country  well,  but  resorted  to 
extraordinary'  means  for  attaining  his  purpose;  a  man  who  loved  noto- 
riety and  liked  to  be  conspicuous  and  prominent.  He  was  called  the 
great  agitator.  As  one  of  the  results,  and  it  was  the  climax  of  his  ca- 
reer, he  began  to  have  large  monster  meetings  in  combination  with 
other  men.  The  crown  of  England  had  occasion  to  fear  that  the  result 
of  such  meetings  would  be  public  tumults.  He  was  seized  and  charged 
with  others  with  conspiracy,  tried,  and  convicted.  The  matter  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  a  political  case,  and  like  all  polit- 
ical cases,  it  made  its  own  law,  it  was  a  law  unto  itself.  Pohtical  ca^es 
like  hard  cases  make  bad  law.  In  the  first  place,  even  in  England,  it  is 
not  authority.  You  will  find,  sir — I  had  the  books  of  reports  by  me,  but 
I  preferred  to  bring  this  text  book — the  cases  were  in  Vernon,  andi  in 
Yesey,  and  Maddox.    The  book  I  read  from  is  Eam  on  Legal  Judgment : 

Circiinj8tance8  may  sometimes  render  a  case  iu  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  not  of  much 
weight.  Thus  Peacock  vb,  Spoouer,  2  Veru.,  43,  195;  2  Freem.,  114,  ''hs'S  undergoue 
cousiderablM  observation,"  the  judges,  whof-e  opinions  were  takeu  by  the  House,  being 
Bix  against  two. 

So  that  it  was  a  judgment  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  judges.  It  was  a  determination  with  great  variety  of  opinion 
among  the  judges  that  no  peer  in  the  house  was  of  the  profession  of  the 
law.  These  are  quotations  from  the  judges  who  passed  upon  that  case. 
Lord  Hardwick  was  one  of  them : 

It  has  always  appeared  to  all  judges  a  very  strong  detenninatioo. 

IN'ow,  sir,  let  us  see  about  this  case.  The  law  lords  present  in  O'Con- 
nell's  case  were,  Lord  Ohancelor  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord 
Cottenham,  Lord  Campbell,  and  Lord  Denman.  Denman  was  lord  chief 
justice,  but  he  was  also  a  peer,  therefore  he  was  a  peer  as  well  as  a 
judge.  Out  of  those  five  men  two  voted  against  reversing  the  judgment 
of  the  court  below  and  three  voted  for  the  reversal.  It  was  made  the 
rule  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  those  three  were  all  what  t  Libersds — 
Campbell,  Denman,  Cottenham.  Why  did  they  vote  so?  Why,  it  was 
the  tory  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  was  seeking  to  con- 
vict O'Connell,  and  it  was  on  that  very  subject  subsequently  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  turned  out  as  prime  minister — his  proceedings  against 
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Ireland.    Chancelor  Lyndhurst  was  a  tory  and  Brougham  had  left  the 
Liberal  part3\    It  was  politics  that  determined  it. 

iiet  us  see  how  it  was  with  the  judges.    The  judges  who  were  called 
upon  to  give  their  opinion  were  Chief-Justice  Sir  Nicholas  Cunningham 
Tindall,  Justice  Patteson,  Justice  Williams,  Justice  Coleridge,  Justice 
Ooltnian^  Justice  Maule,  Baron  Park,  Baron  Alderson,  Baron  Gurney, 
and  of  these — there  were  nine  of  them — seven  of  them  voted  against  the 
reversal,  and  the  law  of  England  was  and  is  as  it  was  declared  by  the 
seven  judges.    In  the  case  condemned  by  Lord  Hard  wick  under  just 
sach   circumstances  the  law  of  England  as  declared  by  the  judges 
waa  against  this  political  decision.    Legal  authority  was  against  what 
they  undertook  to  establish  in  violation  of  law  to  maintain,  political  au- 
thority to  drive  the  party  in  power  out  of  power  and  to  establish  the 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberals  or  the  Whigs,  who  wished  to  ob- 
tain office,  and  every  lawyer  who  knew  anything  about  it  at  the  time 
knew  that  the  case  was  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  politics,  while 
the  judges,  irrespective  of  political  consideration,  seven  out  of  nine — 
and  those  two  who  decided  the  other  way  were  Liberals,  and  the  others 
were  indifPereut  either  way  as  to  politics — decided  in  favor  of  the  law 
as  it  was  understood  and  had  been  declared  by  the  court  that  tried 
O'Connell.    So  much  for  that. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  before  the  time  of  adjournment  comes 
upon  the  law  of  conspiracy.  I  only  read  it  because  I  have  read  such 
terrible  things  as  have  been  said  here  upon  this  subject,  and  I  have 
heard  such  misapplication  of  established  and  known  piinciples,  and 
furthermore  to  show  these  gentlemen  that  I  have  studied  the  case. 
Mr.  Henele.  I  never  said  you  did  not. 

The  Attobney-Genebal.  No,  sir ;  you  did  not,  but  others  did,  and 
you  are  all  in  the  same  indictment,  and  that  is  your  overt  act. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  hope  you  will  not  hold  me  responsible  for  what  others 
do. 
The  Attorney-General.  No,  I  will  let  you  off  as  we  did  Turner. 
Now,  sir,  I  refer  to  Burns's  Justice.  Let  us  take  some  wholesome  law 
from  wholesome  old  books.  It  is  a  comfort  to  get  these  old  things. 
How  the  new-fangled  stuff  looks  along  side  of  them.  When  .we  want 
to  establish  principles  we  have  to  come  back  to  them.  In  Burns's  Jus- 
tice, he  says : 

CoDgpiracy  is  when  two  or  more  combine  together  to  execute  some  act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  iujaring  a  third  person  or  the  public. 

That  is  stated  in  simple,  straightforward  hornbook  style. 

A  coDspiraoy  to  injure  public  tradcy  to  affect  public  health,  to  violate  public  policy, 
or  to  insult  public  justice — 

Or  to  insult  public  justice.  You  remember  a  little  while  ago  I  al- 
luded to  that — 

or  the  like,  is  indictable. 

In  The  King  V8.  Parsons  et  aL  Lord  Mansfield  said  that  there  was  no  occasion  to 
prove  the  actual  fact  of  conspiring,  but  that  it  might  be  collected  from  collateral  cir- 
cumstances. • 

Can  you  find  a  higher  authority  in  the  law  anywhere  than  Lord  Mans- 
field! 

Now,  Taylor,  in  his  Law  of  Evidence,  says — and  when  I  read  some  of 
your  honor's  rulings  I  thought  it  would  have  been  so  comforting  to  you 
if  oue  of  these  gentlemen  had  given  it  to  you  as  an  authority  for  them- 
selves, as  some  of  the  cases  were  cited  here  yesterday.    When  this  au- 
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thority  in  Campbell's  Nut  Prius  was  cited  against  us,  your  honor  persist* 
ently  put  it,  "Well,  what  became  of  the  other  conspirators f 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the  acts  and  declarations  of  one  of  a  company  of  con- 
spirators in  regard  to  the  common  design  as  affecting  his  fellowH.  HerH  a  fonndacion 
snould  first  be  laid  by  proof,  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  to  establish  prt ma 
facie  the  crime  of  conspiracy  between  the  parties,  or,  at  least,  proper  to  be  laid  before 
the  jury,  as  tending  to  establish  such  fact.  The  connection  of  the  individuals  in  the 
unlawful  enterprise  being  thus  shown,  every  act  and  declaration  of  each  member  of 
the  confederacy,  in  pursuance  of  the  original  concerted  plan,  aud  with  reference  to 
the  common  object,  is,  in  contemplation  of  law,  the  act  aud  declaration  of  them  all, 
and  is,  therefore,  original  evidence  against  each  of  them. 

Again: 

It  is  necessary  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  and  to  connect  the  prisoner 
with  it  in  the  first  instance  where  ^ou  seek  to  give  iu  evidence  a^aiust  him  the  decla- 
ration of  a  coconspirator;  and  having  done  so,  you  ar>*  then  at  liberty  to  give  iu  evi- 
dence against  the  prisoner  acts  done  by  any  of  the  parties  whom  you  have  connected 
with  the  conspiracy ;  but  when  a  party's  own  declarations  are  to  be^iven  in  evidence, 
sach  preliminary  proof  is  not  requisite,  and  yon  may,  as  in  any  other  offense,  prove 
the  vliole  case  against  him  by  his  own  admissions. 

Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  acts  or  declarations  of  one  are  admitted 
in  evidence  before  sufficient  proof  is  given  of  the  conspiracy — 

That  was  attempted,  sir,  and  might  have  been  when  MacVeagh  was 
offered  here  an  authority  for  you  to  have  allowed  it  at  the  time,  but  it 
was  within  your  discretion,  aud  I  was  so  glad  that  the  discretion  was  exer- 
cised as  it  was — 

the  prosecutor  undertaking  to  furnish  such  proof  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the 
cause.  But  this  mode  of  proceeding  rest^  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  and  iu  sedi- 
tions or  other  general  conspiracies  is  seldom  permitted,  except  uuder  particular  and 
urgent  circumstances;  for,  otherwise,  the  jury  might  be  misled  to  infer  the  fact  iteelf 
of  the  conspiracy  from  the  declarations  of  strangers.  Still,  as  a  conspiracy  need  not 
be  established  by  proof  which  actually  brings  the  parties  together,  but  may  be  shown, 
like  any  other  fact,  by  circumstantial  evidence,  the  detached  acts  of  the  different  per- 
sons accused,  including  their  written  correspondence,  entries  malde  by  them — 

Where  are  the  books ! 

and  other  documents  iu  tl«eir  possession  relative  to  the  main  design  will  sometimes, 
firom  the  necessity,  be  admitted  as  steps  to  establish  the  conspiracy  itself.  On  this 
subject  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  general,  intlexible  rule,  but  each  case  must,  iusonae 
measure,  be  governed  by  its  own  peculiar  circumstances. 

Now,  sir,  in  that  celebrated  case  read  by  Mr.  Merrick  in  his  very  able 
argument,  aud  I  defy  the  wit  of  man  to  make  abetter,  I  am  satisfied  with 
what  he  did  in  this  case,  and  take  great  pleasure  here  in  publicly  proclaim- 
ing it.  If  ever  he  did  achieve  a  great  fame,  as  I  have  always  understood 
and  know  he  did,  he  has  added  to  that  fame  by  his  efforts  in  this  case. 
Day  after  day  he  stood  here  in  a  manful  and  chivalric  way,  almost 
alonci  fighting  this  phalanx  of  men,  these  poor,  miserable,  cheap  law- 
yers, for  these  poor  men  employ  men  like  Mr.  Ingersoll,  and  Mr.  Hen- 
kle-— men  who  can  be  had  for  nothing.  Mr.  Henkle  alluded  to  a  man's 
being  paid  for  his  opinion.  The  chicken  has  come  home  to  roost  I  say 
when  Mr.  Merrick  stood  here  fighting  tbis  phalanx  of  men,  who  fought 
him  inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot,  I  never  saw  such  intrepidity  and  bravery, 
and  the  renown  that  he  once  enjoyed  is  increased  by  that  which  he  has 
done  heroically  in  this  case. 

Sir,  in  that  celebrated  case  in  McLean's  Reports,  cited  by  my  brother, 
Mr.  Justice  McLean  says: 

Two  or  more  of  the  defendants  must  be  found  guilty — 

Two  or  more — not  all,  but  two  or  more — 

or  the  conspiracy  charged  will  not  be  established.  To  consummate  the  offense,  under 
the  statute,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  boat  was  burnt,  or  that  the  insurance 
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ofBc<'8  were  injnred.     It  is  enoucli  tu  show  that  the  defendants  conspired  to  destroy 
(he  steamboat,  with  the  view  of  injuring  those  offices. 

A  conspiracy  is  rarely,  if  ever,  proved  by  positive  teftimony.  When  a  crime  of  high 
magnitude  is  abont  to  be  perpetrated  by  a  combination  of  individuals,  they  do  not 
act  openly,  but  covertly  and  secretly.  The  purpose  formed  is  known  only  to  those  who 
enter  into  it.  Unless  one  of  the  original  oonspiratort  betray  hvt  companions  and  give  evi- 
dence against  them,  their  guilt  can  he  proved  only  by  circumstantial  evidence. 

How  aboat  RerdelPs  confession  and  Waliiht  It  is  a  recognized  fact  in 
the  books  of  law,  and  in  the  experience  of  the  law,  the  wisdom  of  the 
law,  that  you  can  rarely,  if  ever,  bring  home  the  proof  directly;  and  you 
must  establish  it  by  circumstantial  evidence  unless  the  conspirators  are 
betrayed  by  some  one  of  their  coconspirators,  their  confederates,  their 
assoi'iates,  their  confidants. 

This  kind  of  evidence  often  satisfies  a  jury  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused — 

That  is,  circumstantial  evidence**- 

but  in  such  a  case  the  circumstances  must  be  so  strong  as  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  innocence  of  the  accnsfd.  It  is  said  by  some  writers  on  evidence,  that  such  cir- 
cumstances are  stronger  than  positive  proof.  A  witness  swearing  positively,  it  is  said, 
may  misapprehend  (he  facts  or  swear  falsely,  but  that  circumstances  cauuot  lie. 

The  common  design  is  the  essence  of  the  charge;  and  rhis  may  be  ra^ide  to  appear, 
when  the  defendants  steadily  pursue  the  same  object,  whether  acting  separately  or 
together,  by  common  or  difierent  means,  all  leadiug  to  the  same  nu lawful  result.  And 
where  prima  facie  evidence  has  been  given  of  a  combination,  the  acts  or  confessions 
of  one  are  evidence  against  all.  This  rule  of  evidence  is  founded  upon  principles 
which  Apply  to  agencies  and  partnershii>s.  And  it  is  reasonable  that  where  a  body 
of  men  assume  the  attribute  of  individuality,  whether  for  commercial  business  or  for  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  that  the  association  should  be  bound  by  the  acts  of  one  of  its 
members,  in  carrying  out  the  design. 

•  •  •  «  m  »  « 

So  if  it  appears  that  the  bills  of  lading  were  false,  it  shows  a  combination  to  injure 
the  underwriters. 

How  about  these  papers  that  were  false — these  letters,  these  peti- 
tions 1 

Stephens,  Nicholson,  and  Chandler  are  included  iu  the  indictment,  but  they  are  not 
parties  to  this  proceeding,  still,  if  they  entered  into  the  conspiracy  with  the  defend- 
ants their  acts  and  confessions  while  earryiug  out  are  evidence  in  this  case. 

I  refer  to  Carrington  &  Payne's  Reports,  vol.  8,  pp.  397,  404.  Begina 
V8.  Murphy  &  Douglas: 

If  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  it  appear  that  two  persons,  "by  their  acts,  are  pursu- 
ing the  same  object  often  by  the  same  means,  one  performing  part  of  an  act,  and  the 
other  completing  it,  for  the'  attainment  of  the  object,  the  jury  liiay  draw  the  conolu- 
flion  that  there  is  a  conspiracy. 

Coleridge,  J.  *  •  *  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  bound  to  tell  yon,  that  although 
the  common  design  is  the  root  of  the  charge,  it  is  uot  necessary  to  prove  that  these 
two  parties  came  together  and  actually  agreed  in  terms  to  have  this  common  design, 
and  to  pursue  it  by  common  means,  and  so  carry  it  into  execution.  This  is  not 
necessary',  because  in  mnny  cases  of  the  most  clearly  established  conspiracy  there 
are  no  moans  of  proving  any  such  thing,  and  neither  law  nor  common  sense  requires 
that  it  should  be  proved.  If  you  find  that  these  two  persons  pursued  by  their  acts  the 
flame  object,  often  by  the  same  means,  one  performing  one  part  of  an  act,  and  the 
other  another  ]iart  ot  the  stime  act,  so  as  to  complete  it,  with  a  view  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  which  they  were'pursuing,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  draw  the  coa- 
clnsion  that  they  have  been  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  effect  that  object. 

And,  finally,  sir,  in  Commonwealth  vs.  Judd,  2  Massachusetts,  you 
will  find : 

A  solitary  offender  may  be  easily  detected  and  punished. 

And  yet  we  were  told  to-day  that  one  crime  was  as  easily  detected  and 
punished  as  another.  The  law-book,  in  its  wisdom  and  in  one  of  the  high- 
est courts  known  in  this  country,  acknowledges  and  recognizes  what  we 
all  know. 
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A  eolitary  offender  may  be  easily  detected  and  punished ;  but  combinations  against 
law — 

As  in  this  case — 

are  always  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  to  private  security.  To  guard  against 
the  union  of  numbers  to  effect  an  unlawful  design  is  not  easy,  and  todetect  and  punish 
them  is  often  difficult. 

You  remember  what  wasitold  you  this  morning  about  that^  Was 
this  autliority  ever  read  to  you  by  the  gentleman  who  talked  to  you  upon 
that  subject  t 

To  guard  against  the  union  of  numbers  to  effect  an  unlawful  design  is  not  «*asy, 
and  to  detect  and  punish  them  is  often  difflcntt.  The  unlawful  confederacy  i«  there- 
for punished  to  prevent  the  doing  of  any  act  in  execution  of  it.  Of  this  principle  the 
adjndged  cases  leave  no  doubt. 

By  your  leave,  sir,  I  will  resume  ^-morrow  morning. 

Whereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,   SEPTEMBER  7.    1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

The  Attorney  General.    [Resuming.]   Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I 
have  a  few  more  suggestions  to  present  to  you  in  connection  with  tliis 
case.    It  is  not  a  pleasant  duty  to  me.    If  I  could  have  avoided  it  I 
would  gladly  have  done  so.    As  I  said  to  you  yesterday,  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  duty  brought  me  here.    I  do  not  think  it  is  m^^  business  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  to  be  answering  everything  that  has  been  said. 
I  am  not  here  to  pick  up  the  chips  and  shavings  of  this  case.     1  am 
here  to  give  you  a  brief  and  concise  series  of  reflections  upon  what  has 
passed  before  you.    I  am  to  assume  that  .vou  know  something  and  re- 
member what  you  have  heard.    I  am  to  assume  that  when  counsel  will 
stand  here  and  tell  you  things  which  are  not  strictly  in  acconiance  with 
the  proof  that  has  been  given  to  you,  that  you  are  men  of  sense  and 
have  memories,  and  that  you  can  recollect  the  facts  for  yourselves.     A 
lawyer,  to  a  certain  extent,  testifles  to  what  he  thinks  of  his  case  and 
what  his  client  has  instructed  him  to  present.    I  shall  endeavor  in  a 
very  simple  and  direct  way  and  in  a  moderate  way  to  present  to  you  the 
views  which  1  have.     When  I  entered  the  court  day  before  yesterday 
in  the  morning,  I  heard  counsel  standing  here  appealing  to  you  in  very 
vehement  terms,  and  telling  you  that  if  you  were  influence<l  by  any 
considerations,  by  fear  of  public  opinion,  or  by  fear  of  the  private  judg- 
ment of  any  one,  you  were  bribed ;  and  he  enumerated  a  catalogue  of 
things  that  you  should  not  consider  or.  regard,  and  told  you  all  the 
while  that  if  you  were  so  regulated  you  would  be  as  base  and  bad  as  if 
you  were  bribed.    I  could  not  understand  why  a  man  should  talk  to  a 
jur>  in  that  way.  [Turning  to  the  court.]  Suppose  I  were  to  talk  to  your 
honor  in  that  wjiy.     What  lawyer  dare  to  talk  to  a  judge  in  that  wayT 
Would  he  not  be  reprimanded!     Would  he  not  be  approaching  to  the 
very  edge  of  contempt,  and  if  he  persisted  in  it  would  it  not  amount  to 
contempt  of  co  'rt  thu^  to  address  a  judge!     Why  then  should  a  Jury 
be  so  oflended   ml  insulted!    I  cannot  understand  why  twelve  nien^ 
who  are  detailei^  Ttomi  the  body  of  society  and  drafted  as  soldiers  are. 
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to  do  a  ]>nl>lic  dntv,  unwillinfriv.  but  still  to  do  a  public  duty,  taken 
from  tlieir  business  to  outer  the  jury  box  in  good  faith,  and  there  taking 
a  solemn  oath  and  setting  out  to  perform  their  duty,  should  be  talked 
to  ill  that  way  any  more  tlian  a  judge  should.  It  occurs  to  me  as  if  it 
were  an  indecent  thing,  and  that,  what  would  be  contempt  of  the  court, 
slionld  be  treated  by  the  jury  as  an  act  of  contempt  to  them. 

You  have  been  told  here  thnt  the  Government  is  pursuing  these  men. 
You  have  been  told  all  the  way  through  in  the  most  violent  terms,  al- 
most offensive,  certainly  unpleasant  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  this 
caso  to  hear,  that  the  Government  was  persecuting  these  men  and  mak- 
ing victims  of  them.     What  motive  can  there  be  for  that  f    What  atom 
of  truth  can  there  be  in  that*?     How  can  it  be  true  at  all!    What  mo- 
tive is  there f    Is  there  a  political  one!    The  men  prosecuted  are  men 
who  belong  to  the  party  of  the  Government.    Why,  sir,  it  ha«  been  one 
of  the  scandals  of  this  case,  and  one  of  those  very  scandals  and  festering 
lies  (that  brought  me  here)  cast  abroa<l  by  evil-disposed  people,  that  those 
who  rei>resented  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  popular  wi  1  were 
disposed  to  disfavor  this  prosecation  and  to  allow  these  men  to  go  clear 
from  party  considerations.    Ob,  what  a  base  thought!     What  a  wicked 
thing  to  say  1    I  come  here  to  testify  that  the  Government  is  in  earnest, 
and  that  it  is  sincere.    This  prosecution  is  not  asking  you  to  do  a  vain 
and  idle  thing.     We  are  in  earnest,  feai-fnlly  in  earnest,  and  that  these 
men  know.    Why  should  the  Government,  I  say,  be  persecuting  these 
men  t    What  motive  has  the  Government  f     What  is  the  Governmentf 
The  Government  is  composed  of  men  who  have  been  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple or  selected  by  those  who  were  chosen  by  the  people  to  execute  the 
law.    That  is  what  the  Goveniment  is.    Those  men  are  the  servants  of 
the  people,  just  as  Brady  was  a  servant.    They  suppose  they  dignify 
themselves  by  calling  themselves  officials  and  oflBcers.    They  are  serv- 
ants !  •  Servants !    They  are  more  to  be  honored  when  they  a<icept  the 
name  of  servant  and  do  their  duty  faithfully  like  an  honest  servant  and 
live  up  to  the  letter  of  their  obligations.    Now,  what  motive  is  there  for 
persecuting  these  men  I    Is  it  not  a  wicked  thing  to  endeavor  to  impress 
you  with  the  fact  that  these  men  are  persecuted  ?   No  man  pursu«»8  another 
without  a  motive.     Where  can  you  find  the  motive  here  t    I  will  tind  you 
the  motive.    The  motive  was  in  the  fact  that  upon  the  records  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  were  papers,  and  that  on  file  were  vouchers  rep- 
resenting vast  sums  of  raonej'  tliat  were  paid.     Out  in  the  West  were 
tales  circulating,  scandalous  tales  of  money  wasted.    The  motive  was 
in  these  records,  ill  these  sums  of  money  paid  wrongfully,  paid  wickedly, 
paid  corruptl}'.    That  was  the  motive,  and  the  law  which  obliges  you  to 
do  your  duty,  obliged  the  officers  of  the  Government  to  do  their  duty 
and  to  look  into  this  thing;  and  when  it  was  fountl  to  be  the  wretched, 
miserable  thing  that  it  was,  it  was  their  duty  to  bring  it  here,  here^  that 
it  should  be  investigated.     Ah,  gentlemen,  there  is  more  than  that.    It 
was  not  only  their  duty  for  the  sake  of  the  public  to  do  it,  but  if  these 
men  were  innocent  it  was  their  dut^'  to  come  here  and  ask  that  it  should 
be  investigated  and  encourage  the  Government  to  inquire.    What  soldier 
charged  with  that  which  touched  his  honor  would  hesitate  to  demand  a 
court  of  inquiry ;  or  if  he  did  hesitate  where  would  he  be  f     flow  should 
a  man  hold  himself  who  is  in  the  civil  servic^e  of  the  country  f    Should 
he  not  be  regulated  by  the  same  sense  of  honor,  the  same  nice  point  of 
delicate  feeling  as  is  a  man  who  is  in  the  military  service!     Why  all 
this  cry  of  persecution  t     Why  are  you  implored  to  acquit  these  men 
because  they  are  i)ersecuted  t    Who  i)ersecutes  them  f     Do  1  persecute 
them  Y    I  hardly  know  them  when  I  see  them.    I  know  but  three  when 
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I  do  see  them,  and  I  had  to  learn  who  they  were  herein  thecoiirt-housc^ 
Did  Mr.  Jame8  know  them  when  he  be^au  this  investig:ation'?  Did  Mr. 
MacYea^h  know  them  when  he  jiursned  thi^  investigation!  Did  Mr. 
Blias  know  them  1  Dk\  Mr.  Merrick  know  them  ?  Nobody  knew  tbem 
except  tlieir  associates  in  the  Post-Office  Department.  Mr.  James  was 
a  stranjrer  to  the  Poht-Office  Department  and  to  those  who  were  in  it^ 
Mr.  Bliss  was  a  stranj>er  to  them,  and  Mr.  MacVeagh  was  a  stranger  to 
them.  What  motive  was  there  except  the  public  good  t  Do  men  jmr- 
sue  strangers  in  that  way  without  a  motive  f  What  is  to  Iw  gained  by 
it  by  anj'  of  ns?  Nothing.  I  inherited  this  case.  First  1  was  €*m- 
ployed  an<l  then  I  inherited  it.  Why  do  I  come  here!  It  is  my  duty. 
There  is  not  a  man  on  tliat  jury  that  does  not  know  that  nothing  but  my 
duty  brings  me  here  and  persuades  me  to  speak  as  I  do. 

Yoii  were  told  that  there  is  nothing  here  but  documentary  testimony. 
I  shall  not  enter  into  that  at  present.  Have  we  no  proof  other  than 
that  accumulation  of  records  that  \* ere  produced  here!  Have  we  no 
evidence  that  amounts  almost  to  a  confession  of  guilt,  was  equivalent  to 
a  confession  of  jiuilt,  an<l  is  an  absolute  confession  of  guilt!  W^here 
is  the  testimony  of  Walsh!  Where  is  Mr.  MacVeagh's  testimony! 
W- here  is  the  testimony  of  James!  Where  is  the  testimony  of  Clayton  T 
1  shall  not  go  over  the  whole  of  that.  You  have  it.  Where  is  the  testi- 
mony of  that  publisher  of  the  newspaper  who  was  cross-examined  and 
that  they  i)roduced  and  after  which  they  stopped ;  they  halted  !  They  were 
defeated  in  the  outposts  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  fight.  They  lost 
their  battle  upon  the  skirmishing  line.  That  was  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign. W^hen  that  man  was  cross-examined  and  made  the  wretched, 
sorry  exhibition  that  he  did  here,  to  witness  which  men  hung  their 
heads  with  shame  that  human  nature  gifted  with  intelligence  could  be 
so  degraded  and  so  lack  moral  sense.  When  that  man  was  brought  here 
and  exposed  himself  in  that  way  there  was  an  end  of  the  campaign. 
There  was  not  a  man  in  the  court  house  or  out  of  it  who  heard  or  read 
what  passed  that  did  not  say,  "There  is  an  end  of  that  case."  They  vir- 
tually treated  it  as  if  there  was  an  end  of  the  case  themselves.  They  vir- 
tually considered  it  so.  When  that  man  withdrew  from  the  witness- 
stand  every  man,  to  use  a  vulgar  and  common  expression,  said,  ^'There 
is  an  end  of  this  thing.  That  cock  won't  fight.  There  is  an  end  of  the 
whole  of  it." 

Now,  1  shall  pass,  gentlemen,  from  the  consideration  of  that  testi- 
mony. It  is  enough  for  me  to  remind  you  of  it.  I  am  only  here  to  ex- 
cite your  memory,  your  recollection.  I  am  not  here  to  recite  and  to 
repeat  all  that  has  passed.  I  made  some  remarks  ye^sterday  with  refer- 
ence to  those  who  have  aided  in  this  case.  I  tried  to  speak  of  them  as 
they  deserve,  but  I  could  not.  1  cannot  fully  ex))lain  toy<m  how  much 
1  owe  to  those  gentlemen  who  havt^  aided  in  this  case,  i  omitted  one 
whose  assistance  was  invaluable  tons — Mr.  Wooilward.  He  is  an  ex- 
perienced man,  an  independent  man  in  his  circumstances,  an  honest 
man,  connected  with  the  Post  Office  Department  and  familiar  with  the 
details  of  this  business.  Mr.  Woodward  investigated  this  •  matter 
thoroughly  and  conveyed  his  informati(m  to  us.  By  that  information 
and  from  the  fruit  of  it  we  were  enabled  to  learn  the  faets  that  we  have 
placed  before  you.  We  owe  him  much  and  the  public  owes  him  much, 
and  if  after  a  full  exhiVution  of  all  the  facts  and  upon  a  fair  trial  these 
men  are  acquitted,  they,  too,  will  owe  him  much,  for  he  h?is  madi*  out 
the  worst  case  that  can  be  made  against  them,  and  then  they  will  have 
had  an  acquittal  notwithstanding  all  that.  But  the  public  owe  him 
much  for  the  patient  industry  and  the  careful  thought  he  has  given  to 
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tbis  anbject.  He  lia*«  worked  up  this  case  with  deliberation  and  integ- 
rity, and  Hrraiiged,  onlered,  and  methodized  it  and  pat  it  in  condition 
for  Mr.  Bliss  to  take  hohl  of  and  use  in  a  t'echnical  and  legal  way. 

Now,  another  thought.     We  were  talking  here  yesteniay  upon  the 
subject  of  the  obligation  n])on  defendants  or  plaintiifK  to  produce  a  paper 
to  establish  a  fact,  or  to  produce  a  person  to  establish  a  fact,  which  is 
essential   for  the  purposes  of  their  case.    I  told  you  it  was  funda- 
mental, elemental  law  that  where  an  issue  is  raised  as  to  a  fact,  and  that 
fact  is  essential  and  material  in  the  case,  and  it  is  within  the  power  of 
a  party  to  produce  a  pai)er  or  to  ])roduce  a  witness  that  can  explain  it, 
and  he  does  not  do  it,  his  omission  is  at  his  own  peril ;  Ibr  every  pre- 
sumption is  against  him.    Perhaps  you  will  remember  that  when  we 
undertook  to  read  to  you  a  missing  letter  written  by  Kerdell  that  they 
promptly  jjro^luced  a  letter-book  which  was  in  their  ]>ossession.    Why 
did  they  not  produce  it  for  other  purposes  and  for  other  papers?    They 
could  have  produced  it.     Why  did  they  not  produce  the  letter-book  for 
other  purposes,  and  other  documents,  and  other  letter-hooks  f    Where 
is  the  ]>resumption  ot  law  when  they  do  not!    What  is  the  presump- 
tion of  law!    Why  did  they  not  produce  the  people  who  can  explain 
these   things?     They  promised   to.      Mr.  McS weeny  promised  to  in 
po^itive  terms  when  he  o^iened.    He  knew  all  about  this  case  and 
CTerjthing  connected  with  it.     It  was  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun, 
and  nobody  could  doubt  but  that  he  could  explain.    He  would  call 
everybody,  and  explain  everything,  and  you  would  be  satisfied,  just 
as  soon   as  he  got  the  chance.      Why  I  was  almost  ready  to   rise 
up  and  shake  hands  with  these  people  and  beg  their  ])ardon,  from 
the  manner  in  which   he  put  the  case,  and  congratulate  them  and 
congratulate  ourselves  that  the  Republic  was  relieved   of  the  infa- 
mous scandal.    Now,  gentlemen,  Stephen  Dorsey  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this.     His  honor  is  not  concerned  in  this.    Tlie  geutleman  who 
concluded  the  arguments  upon  behalf  ot  the  defendants  yesterday,  the 
especial  champion  of  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  never  laid  his  hand  upon  a 
fact  connected  with  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  except  to  deprecate  the  idea  of 
convicting  him,  and  pronounce  in  the  most  positive  and  violent  way  his 
conviction  of  his  innocence.    His  conviction!    It  is  your  conviction 
that  we  want;  not  his.    But  he  wants  to  impose  his  conviction  upon 
you  that  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  affair.     He  of 
all  men,  as  Mr.  McSweeny  said,  was  the  most  innocent,  and  had  gone  into 
this  thing  from  moi  i  ves  of  pure  ]  lersonal  benevolence  to  aid  a  brother,  a  tin- 
smith, sent  for  from  Vermont  to  come  here  and  meddle  with  a  business 
he  did  not  understand;  to  aid  a  brother  in  a  transaction  that  he  led  him 
into,  and  invited  him  into ;  to  aid  a  brother  in  a  business  wherein  he 
himself  got  Boone  to  go,  and  subsequently  shuffled  Boone  out  and 
brought  in  Vaile;  to  aid  a  brother  in-law,  Peck,  an  old  friend.  Miner, 
a  clerk,  Rerdt-ll.    He  had  nothing  to  do  with  it!     Where  is  Mr.  Boslert 
Why  did  not  Mr.  Bosler  come  here  and  explain  f    Upon  my  word,  sir, 
with  a  degree  of  effrontery — I  want  to  use  the  word  mildly ;  I  wish 
somebody  would  lurnish  me  with  a  milder  term  that  would  fit  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  would  be  a  little  like  that  lie  that  Colonel  Ingersoll  was 
talking  about  yesterday,  it  would  not  fit — with  unexampled  effrontery 
I  beard  counsel  stand  here  and  tell  this  jury,  and  with  brazen  audacity 
tell  the  court  that  we  were  bound  to  produce  Mr.  liosler,  and  if  we  did 
not  the  ])resumptions  were  against  us.    What  presumptions  f    What  did 
we  want  with  Mr.  Bosler  ?     Was  he  essential  for  our  case  ?     What 
material  fact  that  he  could  establivsh  was  it  necessary  for  us  to  obtain 
from  him  to  make  out  our  case?     Had  we  not  made  our  case  out 
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suflBciently  for  it  to  go  to  the  jury  ?    Had  not  your  honor  already  told 
us: 

Gentlemen,  there  is  evidence  of  conspiracy  to  go  to  a  jury. 

What  did  we  want  with  Mr.  Boaler!  Why  are  we  bound  trt  produce 
Mr.  Boslerf  Are  not  they  bound  to  produce  Mr.  Boslerl  Is  not 
Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  this  organizer,  this  head  conspirator  with  Brady, 
bound  to  produce  Mr.  Hosier!  Mr.  Bosler  is  a  reputable  man.  Perhaps 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  he  did  not  want  to  be  mixed  up  with  a  disrep- 
utable transaction.  If  Mr.  Bosler  had  coiue  here,  being  a  reputable 
man  and  having  a  good  feeling  for  some  of  his  associates  who  were  in 
trouble,  he  might  not  like  to  have  told  what  certainly  would  not  help 
them,  or  they  would  have  had  him  here.  He  was  here  in  this  city.  He 
only  lives  in  Carlisle,  in  Cuml>erland  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Court.  He  is  on  the  bond  of  one  of  these  men. 

The  Attorney-General.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  wanted  him  not  on  the 
bond  but  on  the  witness  stand. 

The  Court.  I  must  correct  myself.  He  is  not  on  the  bond  but  on 
the  recognizance. 

The  Attorney-General.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  gentlemen,  as  the  jud^ye 
reminds  you,  he  is  a  recognizor  here  in  this  court,  answerable  for  the 
presence  of  these  people.  He  lives  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  an 
honest,  reputable  man.  Why  is  he  not  here?  Are  they  afraid  of  his 
integrity!  As  an  honest,  reputable  man,  he  has  a  delicate  feelingr  for 
these  peojile  because  he  has  associated  with  them  as  other  men  have, 
although  he  did  not  know  the  secrets  of  this  conspiracy.  He  was  not 
trusted.  Now  he  finds  glaring  him  in  the  face  these  horrible  chargres, 
and  can  connect  his  crystal  with  the  other  crystals  in  the  case  that  come 
from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  and  then  comes  the  truth.  It  will 
not  do  to  bring  him.     He  did  not  want  to  come. 

Gentlemen,  it  was  audacious  for  a  man  to  stand  up  here  and  tell  you 
that  we  were  bound  to  produce  him.  It  was  one  of  the  most  daring  feats 
of  criminal  practice  that  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  all  my  experience  of 
forty-six  years  at  the  bar.  Sir,  the  man  who  is  a  great  criminal  lawyer 
sometimes  occupies  a  position  where  the  space  is  very  narrow  between 
himself  and  a  great  criminal.  Men  w^ho  are  engaged  in  the  defense  of 
bad  men,  enemies  of  society,  are  tempted  to  do  things  that  bring  them  to 
the  vertie  of  criminality.  How  did  they  dare  to  stand  up  here  and  tell  you 
and  tell  this  judge,  that  we  were  bound  to  produce  Mr.  Bosler,  and  the  non- 
production  of  him  was  evidence  of  their  innocence!  But  enough  ui)on 
that  subject.  It  must  be  plain,  to  any  thoughtful,  honest,  natural  mind. 
The  other  day  one  of  the  counsel  gave  Mr.  Wilson  a  hint  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  after  Mr.  Wilson  propounded  the  proposition,  walked  away 
with  a  kind  of  turkey-cock  exultation.  The  paper  was  written  and 
passed  over  and  Mr.  Wilson  bowed  and  acknowledged  the  compliment 
and  the  civility  and  the  usefulness  of  the  suggestion,  and  said  that 
his  brother  McSweeny  had  suggested  to  him  as  an  evidence  of  Mr. 
Brady's  innocence  that  these  letters  were  left  here  in  the  Post-Of- 
fice Department  and  he  did  not  steal  them  and  take  them  away. 
That  was  rather  a  left-handed  compliment  to  his  client,  to  suppose 
that  he  would  steal  them.  But,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Wilson  said,  '*Oh! 
that  is  valuable!  Yes.  Why  didn't  he  take  them  away?  It  is  an 
evidence  of  his  innocence."  It  isf  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
you  ever  read  of  anj'  case  that  has  any  complexity  in  it  where 
some  criminal  act  has  been  committed  and  the  criminal  has  not  by 
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just  some  «ucb  foolish  oversight  left  evidence  available  to  convict 
himself?  He  puts  away  something  that  conveys  conclusive  evidenc/e  of 
his  guilt  wherw  it  is  found.  He  carries  something  upon  his  person 
which,  when  he  is  examined,  reveals  the  truth.  He  leaves  a  scrap  of  a 
letter,  a  piece  of  paper,  a  weapon,  a  key,  a  crow  bar,  a  vial  that  has  con- 
tained poison,  a  piece  of  his  coat  that  will  fit  his  garment,  either  in- 
tentiouHlly  or  unintentionally,  and  thus  his  guilt  is  revealed.  The 
first  time  that  you  have  a  man  arraigned  here,  your  honor,  charged  with 
some  grievous  oftense,  and  they  go  to  his  drawers  and  ]>ro<iuce  paper, 
or  search  his  person  and  find  some  evidence  of  guilt  upon  him,  if  this 
doctrine  is  to  prevail,  yon  will  be  told  that  it  is  the  most  pronounced 
and  palpable  evidence  of  his  innocence  tliat  he  did  not  destroy  those 
things,  and  then  they  will  quote  in  re  Brady.  A  charming  authority,  sir, 
for  people  who  wish  to  let  thieves  and  scoundrels  escape.  Establish  a 
principle  like  that,  destructive  of  all  such  evidence  that  goes  to  estab- 
lish guilt,  and  we  will  close  the  courthouses.  What  a  Saint  Valen- 
tine's day  it  would  be  for  villains!  I  was  amused,  and  amazed,  too, 
that  counsel  could  get  up  and  say  exultiugly,  ^<  There  now !  that  settles 
this  case.''  My  brother  Wilson  accepted  the  suggestion  and  said, 
**  Thank  you;  that  is  a  grand  thought;^  and  then  he  gave  it  to  you. 
Now,  what  does  it  amount  to  f  Trash.  That  is  all  it  is.  Why  did  he 
not  destroy  them  f  He  destroyed  enough.  He  took  pains  to  write  as 
little  a«  possible.  He  wrote,  "Do  it — Brady.''  And  they  did  it. 
You  are  told  that  Mr.  Brady  was  regulated  by  the  advice  of  eminent 
men.  Was  he  put  there  and  does  the  law  allow  him  to  be  regulated 
in  transactions  like  those  by  the  advice  of  eminent  men  f  Congress- 
men may  importune  and  Senators  may  importune.  Th-  y  know  nothing 
about  the  cost  that  this  is  to  be  to  the  Government,  and  they  never 
ask  and  never  care.  They  have  testified  here  on  the  stiind  that  they 
did  not  know  the  cost  of  what  they  were  asking  for.  Was  it  his  duty 
to  be  guided  by  the  member  of  Congress  who  came  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasing  his  coustituentsor  pleasing  another  member  of  Congress  wliose 
vote  he.  was  anxious  to  get  upon  a  bill  of  importance  to  him,  or  to  please 
a  contractor  that  may  help  to  get  him  votes  ?  Was  he  to  be  regulated 
in  that  way  ?  The  law  points  out  the  way  that  he  should  go,  and  if  he 
wanted  advice  ut)on  the  subject  whom  should  he  consult?  The  men 
whose  advice  he  rejected,  the  postmasters,  the  lawyer  that  wrote  to  him 
and  told  him  that  he  would  make  a  public  complaint  if  this  thing  was 
X>ersisted  in.  Did  he  regard  that  kind  of  advice?  Of  whom  did  he 
inquire  ?  Had  he  not  an  army  of  inspectors,  men  like  Mr.  Woodward,  in- 
telligent, honest  men,  who  know  no  rule  of  action  but  their  duty,  their 
simple,  whole,  naked  duty  f  Why  did  he  not  consult  the  records  of  his 
office  to  know  what  were  the  earnings  of  these  routes,  not  as  a  test  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  Government  could  af- 
ford it,  but  to  ascertain  whether  the  Government  ought  to  grnnt  expe- 
dition and  increase  of  trips  on  a  route  that  needed  no  mail  and  had 
none.  If  he  had  gone  as  he  should  have  done  and  learned  the  receipts 
of  these  offices  he  could  have  readily  answered,  "What  do  you  want  with 
increase  and  expedition  to  the  amount  of  $70,()(M),  or  $50,000,  or  $20,000, 
or  $12,000,  or  any  of  these  enormous  sums  f  What  do  you  want  with 
it!  To  sni)ply  people!  Why  there  are  no  people  there  who  corre- 
spond." '*  How  do  you  know  it!  "  "  The  records  show  but  one  letter 
a  week,  or  two  letters  a  week,  and  sometimes  a  single  postal  card,  and 
even  frequently  an  empty  mail-bag."  Oh,  gentlemen,  the  thing  is  so 
thin  that  the  daylight  shines  through  it.    That  is  what  he  should  have 
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consulted.  Did  he  so  consult  t  iN'o.  He  consulted  his  own  arbitpary. 
selfish,  corrupt  will,  and  wrote, "  Do  it — Brady."  That  is  what  he  did. 
As  1  said  to  you  yesterdaj^,  one  of  these  raen  testified,  "  I  suppose 
they  drew  a  line  upon  the  map  and  called  it  a  post-route,"  and  Brady 
was  the  man  who  exercised  an  honest  discretion.  He  is  the  man  who 
was  deceived.  Let  us  look  at  that  tor  a  moment.  J  ask  you  to  look  at 
it  with  me.  There  is  something  fatally  mean  in  this  allegation.  I  say 
fatally  mean,  for  it  discloses  the  character  of  the  man,  and  you  are  to 
be  governed  in  your  action  in  this  case  by  your  knowledge  of  his  ac- 
tions in  other  respects.  How  has  he  behaved  on  the  trial  of  this  case? 
What  was  the  attitude  he  occupied  here,  and  occupies  to  this  minute  for 
aught  I  know  f  It  was  an  absolute  surrender  of  everybody  else  who 
was  indicted  except  himself.  With  a  stolid,  vicious,  callous  nature,  he 
turned  around  and  said,  "  Oh,  1  was  cheated.  These  were  a  set  of 
scoundrels,  all  of  them."*  'I  agree  with  him.  He  is  a  good  judj^e  of  a 
rascal.  "These  were  a  set  of  scoundrels,  all  of  them."  /,  J,  Mr.  Brady, 
was  cheated,  just  as  his  honor  might  be  cheated.  I  exercise<l  an  honest 
discretion  for  the  public  good,  and  was  cheated.  Will  you  convict  me 
for  the  exercise  of  an  honest  discretion  in  which  I  was  deceived."  I 
say  that  is  a  mean  thing  to  do.  He  was  willing  to  surrender  them  to 
you  as  they  did  Eerdell.  They  have  handed  li^rdell  over  to  you,  and 
if  you  can  find  any  other  man  that  you  can  convict  they  are  willing  and 
would  rejoice  to  see  Eerdell  convicted.  They  have  hardly  said  a  shadow 
of  a  word  to  protect  him.  What  was  said  was  mere  generality ;  that 
Berdell  had  nothing  to  do  wjth  this;  but  they  did  not  undertake  to 
show  it.  So  it  was  with  this  man  Brady.'  He  came  here,  and  the  whole 
of  his  defense  was,  "I  am  innocent." 

Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwruug. 

''  I  acted  judicially  and  exercised  an  honest  discretion  in  an  honest 
way.  1  am  sorry  1  liavebeen  cheated."  Poor,  sorry  man !  Innocent  man ! 
He  is  one  of  these  lambs.  He  is  a  lamb  that  never  was  shorn.  If  you 
undertake  to  shear  him  you  would  get  more  bristles  than  jn^ool.  Yes ;  he 
surrendered  them  all,  and  virtually  sought  by  his  acts  to  persuade  you 
to  convict  them.  He  was  virtually  testifying  against  these  very  men  in 
his  attempt  to  escape  himself.  ^ 

Kow,  sir  [to  the  court],  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  propounded  yester- 
day a  few  redections  upon  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  an  officer  to  the 
public  under  such  circumstances,  and  1  propose  now  to  read  you  a  few 
authorities  that  will  bear  upon  this  man's  case  as  an  officer.  We  have 
been  told  here  that  wliich  1  pronouncf^  as  a  pestilent  heresy  in  the  law, 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  a  man  in  an  executive  office  exercising  a  discretion 
and  committing  a  criminal  act  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  can  be 
indicted  and  punished.  I  hope  never  to  live  to  see  the  day  in  a  country 
like  this  when  such  a  doctrine  shall  prevail. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Attorney-General,  at  an  early  day  in  the  history  of 
this  trial  that  question  was  raised.  The  court  decided  it  then  and  has 
seen  nothing  to  call  for  a  re-examination  of  that  opinion  since.  That 
point  may  be  regarded  as  settled  and  not  open  for  argument. 

The  Attorney-General.  Oh,  that  is  very  comforting  to  me. 

The  Court.  It  will  ])robably  save  you  some  time. 

The  Attorney-General.  I  am  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  said,  for 
when  that  proposition  was  propounded  I  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  the  Attorney-General  has  referred 
to  this  subject  twice  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  and  I  want  to  set  the 
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matter  at  rest  if  I  can  by  reading  what  I  said  about  it ;  it  will  save  all 
trouble  upon  that  subject.  I  did  not  insist  upon  any  such  proposition. 
I  do  not  know  th^t  1  can  turn  to  it. 

The  Attorney-Gknbbal.  It  is  unnecessary  if  the  gentleman  re- 
tracts it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  sure  the  Attorney-General  does  not  wish  to  mis- 
quote me.    I  did  not  say  so. 

The  Attobney-Genebal.  I  have  nothing  to  gain  by  misquoting.  It 
would  be  a  very  ba«e  thing  for  me  to  do. 

Mr.  Wilson.  1  do  not  attribute  it  to  you  nor  would  I. 

The  Atiobnet-Gknebal.  I  know  you  would  not.  I  know  you  are 
governed  by  feelings  of  courtesy  and  propriety  as  every  man  knows  who 
knows  you  at  all; 

The  CouBT.  The  reference  was  not  as  I  supposed  to  what  was  said  by 
Judge  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  was  to  what  I  said. 

The  Attobney-Genebal.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CouBT.  Mr.  Henkle  in  the  course  of  his  argument 

The  Attobney-Genebal.  [Interposing.]  I  was  not  present  and  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that;  I  am  speaking  as  to  what  I  heard. 

The  CouBT.  I  supposed  you  were  referring  to  what  Mr.  Henkle  said. 

The  Attobney-Genebal.  No,  sir. 

The  CoUBT.  Mr.  Henkle,  in  his  argument,  nndertx)ok  to  maintain  that 
the  business  of  the  Se4*.ond  Assistant  Postmaster-General  was  executive 
in  its  character,  and  that  the  judiciary  of  the  country  had  no  authority 
over  his  acts.  The  court  did  not  interrupt  that  argument;  but  I  in- 
tended to  say  that  that  was  a  point  that  had  been  settled  so  far  as  this 
case  and  this  court  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  I  said  was  this : 

Every  act  done  by  an  execntive  officer  in  the  nature  of  the  decision  of  a  question 
that  comes  before  him  for  decision  is  assumed  to  be  right  and  just.     It  is  only  when 
corruption  intervenes  that  the  court  can  make  any  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  act  of 
the  executive  officer  and  even  that  is  disputed  by  some  of  the  highest  and  best  au- 
thorities. 

But  it  is  conceded  that  it  can  be  done  for  the  purposes  of  this  case. 

The  Attobney-Genebal.  Now,  sir,  where  are  those  authorities, 
highest  an<l  bestf 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  well ;  I  do  not  pi-opose  to  discuss  it.  I  can  give  you 
some  of  them  if  you  want  them. 

The  Attobney-Genebal.  I  would  like  to  see  them  for  my  instruc- 
tion.   As  Lord  Coke  says,  *•  Hereafter  let  us  disport  ourselves." 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  give  them  to  you  hereafter. 

The  Attobney-Genebal.  I  shall  be  obliged.  So  much  for  that,  gen- 
tlemen. As  Colonel  Ingersoll  very  elegantly  said:  "Another  child 
washed!"     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  Unfortunately  for  the  Attorney-General,  there  was  no 
child  to  wash. 

The  CouBT.  [Referring  to  the  laughter  caused  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's remark.]  1  must  insist  upon  order.  This  is  not  a  second-class 
theater,  nor  snail  we  allow  the  disorder  that  prevails  in  institutions  of 
that  kind  in  this  courtrhouse.  The  officers  of  the  court  will  exert  them- 
selves, and  be  vigilant  and  determined  in  keeping  order.  If  anybody 
in  the  court-house  commits  a  breach  of  order  I  want  that  person  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  court.  The  court  will  exclude  all  such  offenders  from 
the  room. 

The  Attobney-Genebal.  I  owe  an  apology  to  the  court  for  what  I 
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said,  that  caused  laughter;  but  it  was  said  once  before,  and  having  heard 
it  said  I  thought  I  might  repeat  it.  That  is  all.  I  did  not  think  it  was 
very  nice  when  Mr.  Ingersoll  said  it.  We  do  not  come  here  to  wash 
children,  or  dirty  linen.  We  come  here  to  do  public  duty  in  a  proper 
way  and  with  proper  words. 

Now,  gentlemen.  I  come  down  to  some  of  those  facts  that  you  know- 
about  and  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention.  With  a  great  deal  of 
care  I  have  had  prepared,  and  with  equal  care  have  investigated  to  see 
that  the  work  was  properly  done,  some  tabular  statements  that  it  will 
not  be  amiss  for  you  to  be  reminded  of  or  rather  to  have  presented  to 
you  so  that  you  may  have  the  prominent  and  salient  facts  in  the  case 
with  reference  to  these  allowances.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  foreman 
of  this  jury,  who  has  been  taking  notes,  lias  upon  his  notes  all  that  I 
now  propose  to  read,  and  probably  the  knowledge  of  thftt  fact  may  per- 
suade me  not  to  read  tbem.  I  intended  to  give  you  the  increases  sub- 
sequent to  May  20, 1879,  for  trips  and  expedition.  If  you  have  that 
already  I  will  not  read  it. 
.  The  Foreman.  Not  in  that  form,  sir. 

The  Attorney-General.  Then  I  wDl  give  it  to  you : 

Route.  For  trips.  For  expeditiom. 

381in $6,800  00  1,1,475  00 

:}4149 1,122  41  2.200  00 

35015 1,635  60  3, 680  10 

35051 7,050  00  29,850  00 

38i:U 2,328  00  5,432  00 

38135 438  40  2.6:50  40 

38140 2,758  06 

38145 6,633(10  11,277  12 

3815U 986  57                        

38152 

38156 4,259  12  10,549  51 

40104 11,928  00  17,805' 33 

40113 3,136  00  9,40tf  00 

6,272  00  9,b78  62 

4415r> 16,576  00  24,864  00 

44160 11,552  00  17,114  66 

46132 2,376  00  5,346  00 

46247 11,976  00  11,976  00 

44140 4,649  86  14,486  10 

41119 4,672  00  12,718  22 

104, 391  56       Exp. . .  203, 449  11 
Trips..  104,391  56 

Total..  307,840  67 

The  indictment  was  filed  May  20,  1882,  and  the  date  laid  in  the 
indictment  is  May  23,  1879. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  stated  from  what  period  that 
was.    I  judge  from  the  date  of  this  indictment. 

The  Attorney-General.  I  said  subsequent  to  May  23, 1879. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  indictment. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Allow  me  to  ask  if  you  count  the  $29,733  allowed  for 
expedition  on  the  Pioche  route!  That  order  was  made  by  French.  Do 
you  count  all  the  orders  ! 

Mr.  Bliss.  He  counts  all  the  orders. 

The  Attorney-General.  Yes ;  certainly. 

Mr.  Merrick.  "  Do  it — Brady,"  was  followed  out  by  French  after- 
wards. 

The  Attorney-General.  Oh,  yes;  Brady  ordered  it  of  course. 
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Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  say  Brady  did  not  order  it. 

The  Attorney-General.  You  say  you  are  innocent. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  say  the  record  shows  that  French  ma<le  the  order. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  record  shows  that  "Do  it — Brady,"  preceded 
French's  order. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Kot  in  this  case. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  now  have  a  table  of  the  contractor's 
prolits  on  twelve  of  the  routes  as  they  appear  from  the  evidence.  It  is 
as  follows : 


0 

O 


34149 
38135 
41110 
38145 
38156 
44!247 
38134 
38140 
38113 
38152 
401M 
44160 
44140 


TerminL 


Kearney  to  Kent,  Kebr 

Saint  Cnarlea  to  Greenhorn,  Colo 

Toquei  ville  to  Adairville,  Utah 

Garland  to  Parrott  City,  Colo  

Silverton  to  Parrott  City,  Colo 

Redding  to  Alttiraa,  Cal 

Pueblo  to  RoHita.  Colo 

Trinidad  to  Madison,  Colo 

White  Kivor  to  Rawlins,  Colo  

Ouray  to  Los  Pinos,  Colo.    (Oisoontinued.) . 

Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  Ariz     

Canyon  City  to  Camp  McUennitt 

SuKene  City  to  Bridge  Creek 


Contract- 
or's  pay. 


#4.302  65 

3,046  60 

10, 726  22 

31. 343  76 

16, 512  28 

35,028  00 

8,148  00 

4,200  30 

31, 081  25 


I 


Subcon- 
tractor's 

pay- 


$1, 587  40 
840  00 

7,444  00 
18,666  64 

0,400  00 
21. 000  00 

3,100  00 

1,500  00 
20,000  00 


52,033  33 
50,166  66 
21, 460  80 


28,000  00 
20, 000  00  : 
7, 400  00  ' 


Profit! 


$2,715  25 
3. 105  60 

12,282  22 

12,677  12 
7, 112  28 

14.028  00 
6,048  00 
2,700  30 

11,081  25 


24,033  83 
30,166  66 
14,060  80 


270, 838  04     138, 038  04       140. 000  00 


RECAPITULATION,  TWELVE  ROUTES. 

Contractor's  pay $270,838  04 

Suboontraclor's  pay 138,088  04 

Profit 140,000  00 

The  profit  to  the  men  who  did  not  own  a  horse  or  a  wagon,  who  lived  in 
Washington,  and  were  the  creatures  of  Brady's  bounty,  and  his  confed- 
erates was  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars  and 
ninety  cents. 

The  Foreman.  [Mr.  Dickson.]  Allow  me  to  ask  what  were  the  total 
fines  and  deductions  t 

The  Attorney-General.  I  will  get  that  for  you  presentl\%^sir. 

Now,  gentlemen,  here  was  a  man  acting  upon  his  discretion,  an  igno- 
rant, innocent  man  who  increased  this  pay  deliberately,  and  yet  knew 
by  what  was  before  him  upon  the  record  that  $140,900  of  this  money 
went  into  the  pockets  of  people  as  clean  profit.  Now,  was  he  ignorant 
and  without  notice  of  what  he  was  doing f  Did  he  need  the  benefit  of 
the  advice  of  General  Sherman  or  Mr.  Teller  or  any  other  man  f  Was 
it  not  his  duty  to  turn  around  and  say  to  those  men,  '^  Why,  here  I  find 
that  in  making  the  advances  that  I  have  been  asked  to  make  in  many 
of  these  cases  the  advances  I  have  made  were  absolute  bargains  amount- 
ing to  speculation,  to  the  advantage  of  men  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  business.  They  come  here  and  make  a  contract  and  they 
agree  to  perform  certain  postal  duty."  This  was  the  way  in  which  he 
should  have  talked  to  these  public  men  who  came  to  him.  '^  We  adver- 
tise a  route  from  one  end  to  another.  We  set  forth  all  the  law  provides 
that  we  shall  set  lorth,  and  they  put  in  their  bid  competing  with  A,  B,  C, 
D,  and  everybody  in  the  whole  community.  The  contract  is  awarded  to 
them  and  they  enter  into  it.  They  agreed  to  carry  this  mail  for  such  a 
sum  from  such  a  point  to  such  a  point  and  in  such  time.  Now,  Mr.  Tel- 
ler, these  men  go  out  and  they  get  up  petitions,  and  they  file  affidavits. 
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They  have  agreed  to  carry  out  a  contract  in  a  given  way  and  now  they 
want  that  contract  altered  and  I  have  altered  it,  and  when  I  come  to 
look  into  it  I  find  that  they  are  making  here  in  one  instance  at  the  rate 
of  $12,000  a  year,  the  very  men  who  stay  here  in  Washington  and  never 
go  out  of  the  city  except  for  their  pleasure  and  amusement,  while  the 
men  who  are  out  in  that  wilderness  doing  this  duty  and  exposed  to  the 
winds  that  come  sweeping  across  four  thousand  miles" — as  you  were  told 
day  before  yesterday — "are  the  men  who  get  no  pay.  The  profit  and 
the  advantage  to  the  injury  of  the  Government  is  all  for  these  contract' 
ors.  I  will  make  no  more  such  bargains.  I  will  make  no  more  such 
expeditions.  I  will  dii*e43t  no  such  additional  service.  I  am  asked  to 
give  more  than  I  ought  to  give  and  I  am  cheate<l  and  liable  to  be 
cheated."  Why  what  kind  of  an  officer  was  het  During  the  whole  of 
his  term  he  continued  thus  to  be  absolutely  cheated  and  he  knew  it. 
Yet  you  are  told  h^re  and  earnestly  t/Old  with  an  appearance  of  sincerity 
that  the  man  is  an  innocent  man  and  did  what  he  did  under  a  desire 
to  do  his  duty  and  with  the  honest  conviction  that  he  was  doing  it. 
Such  things  are  absurd. 

Now,  gentlemen,  a  word  or  two  more.  The  remainder  of  the  remarks 
that  I  have  to  make  will  be  like  those  that  have  just  preceded,  directed 
to  a  very  short,  dry  detail  of  facts.  You  were  told  here  that  there  was 
no  proof  of  overt  acts,  and  you  were  told  constantly  for  three  days  that 
there  was  a  fatal  variance,  a  fatal  variance.  Wliat  was  meant  by  that 
I  did  not  understand.  It  was  very  amusing  to  see  counsel  occupy^iug 
the  whole  of  his  time  in  endeavoring  to  trani])le  underfoot  an  indictment, 
and  the  proof  existing  of  the  charges  in  it,  after  the  defendants  had 
challenged  an  investigation  and  desired  tbat  there  should  be  full  proof. 
Now  they  want  to  escape  upon  the  ground  not  that  they  are  not  guilty 
but  that  there  is  a  variance  between  the  proof  and  the  indictment.  Let 
me  read  you  some  of  those  overt  acts: 

On  route  38113,  from  Itawlins  to  White  Eiver,  there  was  a  subcontract 
of  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  there  was  an  order  for  an  increase,  and  there  was 
a  claim  for  pay  for  the  third  quarter  of  1879. 

On  route  34149,  from  Kearney  to  Kent,  there  was  an  order  for  in- 
crease and  expedition,  there  was  an  oath  of  Peck,  written  by  Miner, 
dated  February  1,  1879,  inclosed  in  the  jacket  upon  which  Brady  made 
the  order  for  increase,  and  a  petition  with  the  words,  "schedule  thirteen 
hours  '''written  in  inclosed  in  the  same  jacket,  and  a  claim  for  pay  for 
the  third  quarter  of  1879.  J  shall  not  recite  all  of  them,  but  will  only 
give  you  a  few. 

On  the  route  from  Bismarck  to  Tongue  River  there  was  an  order  for 
increase  made  by  Brady,  aud  there  was  a  petition  for  increase  written 
by  Miner  found  in  the  jacket  upon  which  the  order  was  made.  There 
was  a  claim  for  pay  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1879  also. 

On  the  route  from  Pueblo  to  Rosita  there  was  an  order  for  increase 
and  expedition,  and  there  was  an  oath  of  J.  W.  Dorsey,  and  that  is 
found  in  tlie  jacket  ujwn  which  Brady  made  the  order.  There  is  an- 
other oath  in  the  same  jacket  dated  the  same  day  and  giving  a  ditferent 
statement.  Both  of  those  oaths  were  sworn  to  be  false  by  the  testimony 
of  Puttie  and  Hull.  There  were  petitions  for  increase  found  in  the 
jackets  which  did  not  ask  for  an  increase  over  that  route>.  There  was  a 
letter  wriit-en  by  Rerdell,  and  signed  by  Governor  Pitkin,  dated  April 
25, 1879,  and  a  letter  written  by  Rerdell,  signed  by  Judges  Thatcher  and 
Stone,  dated  April  2(>,  1879.  TIjere  was  a  claim  for  pay  for  tbe  fourth 
quarter  of  1879. 

On  the  route  from  Saint  Charles  to  Greenhorn  there  was  an  order  for 
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increase  and  expedition  by  Brady,  and  there  was  an  oath  by  John  R. 
Miner,  dated  April  17, 1879,  found  in  the  jacket,  and  the  falsity  of  the 
oath  is  shown  on  pages  344,  573,  and  576.  Three  petitions  were  found 
in  the  jacket  which  were  altered  by  Rerdell.  Brady  orders  Agate  em- 
braced on  the  route,  and  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  files  a  subcontract.  Brady 
orders  Agate  omitted  and  pay  for  fourth  quarter. 

On  the  route  from  Ouray  to  Los  Pinos,  Brad}'  orders  the  route  dis- 
continued, and  there  is  a  claim  for  pay  for  service  never  perlbrmed. 

On  the  route  from  Silverton  to  Parrott  City,  Colorado,  there  is  au 

order  for  increase   and  expedition  of  time,  and  the  oath  of  John  W. 

Dorsey.    The  falsity  of  that  oath  was  testified  to  by  Connell.    Dorsey 

files  his  subcontract,  and  there  is  a  claim  for  pay  for  the  third  quarter, 

Tres  Alamos  to  Clifton.    Bradv  orders  increase  of  service  and  reduc- 

tion  of  time,  and  the  oath  of  J.  W.  Dorsey,  dated  April  27, 1879,  is  filed, 

Kerdell  made  alterations  in  the  oath,  and  petitions  are  found  in  the 

jacket  with  a  letter  from  J.  W.  Dorsey,  dated  May  23,  the  petitions  all 

in  the  same  language.    There  is  a  claim  for  pay  for  the  third  quarter. 

Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDermitt,  Oregon.    Brady  orders  an  increase 

of  four  trips.    Petitions  found  in  jacket  with  Postmaster  Hall's  and 

other  names  forged,  and  with  names  of  people  residing  in  Utah.    A 

claim  for  pay  ior  the  fourth  quarter. 

Julian  to Colton,  California.  Subcontract  of  Vaile  filed.  Brady  orders 
increase  of  trips  and  reduction  of  time.  The  oath  of  Peck,  dated  Decem- 
ber 30,  1878,  written  and  interlined  by  Miner,  and  found  in  a  jacket 
upon  which  the  order  for  increase  was  made.  The  falsity  of  that  oath 
was  testified  to  by  Burgman.  There  was  a  claim  for  pay  for  the  third 
quarter. 

Eugene  City  to  Bridge  Creek,  Oregon.  Brady  ordered  increase  of  trips 
and  reduction  of  time.  The  oath  of  Peck,  dated  January  22,  1879,  is 
marked  filed  May  24, 1879,  and  found  in  the  jacket  upon  which  the  or- 
der was  made.  The  oath  was  written  and  s^igned  by  Miner,  and  erased 
and  written  over  by  Rerdell.  Petitions  for  increase  were  found  in  the 
jacket  with  a  letter  from  S.  W.  Dorsey,  dated  May  21,  1879,  one  of  the 
petitions  written  by  Rerdell.  There  is  a  claim  for  pay  for  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1879.      . 

Toquerville  to  Adairville,  Utah.  Oath  of  Peck  filed,  written  and 
signed  by  Rerdell,  dated  January  22, 1879.  Brady  orders  increase  of 
trips  and  reduction  of  time.  Petitions  are  in  the  jacket  upon  which  the 
order  is  made,  showing  names  of  people  not  residing  on  the  route.  One 
of  them  is  altered  from  six  to  seven.  There  is  a  claim  for  pay  for  the 
third  quarter. 

Now,  they  have  been  telling  you  in  the  most  emphatic  way  that 
Stephen  W.  Dorsey  had  nothing  to  do  with  this.  I  think  I  have  demon- 
strated to  you  by  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  these  contracts 
began,  and  by  my  explanation  of  the  relation  between  Stephen  W. 
.  Dorsey  and  these  people,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  acquired  when 
upon  that  Post-Ofiice  Committee  in  the  Senate,  and  his  association  with 
Brady  and  the  manner  in  which  he  collected  these  people  in  his  house 
and  transacted  the  business,  that  he  was  the  originator  and  organizer  of 
the  whole  affair.  I  shall  soon  be  through,  gentlemen,  and  I  want  your 
especial  attention  at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding.  I  do  not  say  it  be- 
cause I  have  not  your  attention,  for  you  have  given  it  to  me  patiently 
and  kindly  from  the  beginning.  But  what  I  am  about  to  say  will  be 
dry,  and  I  therefore  invite  your  attention  reluctantly  because  it  is  so 
diy.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  take  the  evidence 
and  go  through  it  and  see  how  often  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  had  transac- 
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tions  in  this  affair  of  which  he  was  wholly  ignorant  and  had  nothing  to 
do;  how  many  items  of  fact  and  circumstance  he  was  connected  with. 
Sir  fto  the  court],  ninety-six  times  this  man  appears  to  have  been  engaged 
in  those  transactions.  It  is  in  evidence  that  upon  ninety-six  different 
occasions,  connected  with  ninety -six  different  facts  and  circumstances^ 
this  innocent  and  ignorant  man  was  concerned  in  the  matter.  You  were 
told  emphatically  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  that  it  was  a  mon- 
strous thing  to  drag  him  in  here.  What  motive  had  the  Government  to 
drag  him  in  here  !  What  motive  had  the  law  and  its  officers  to  bring  hira 
here  unless  there  was  evidence  which  satisfied  them  of  his  guilt :  evidence 
which  you  have  had  here  under  oath  !  Was  it  because  he  was  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States  f  Sir,  I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  when  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  will  be  a  sanctuary  for  scoundrels.  There  was  a  day 
when  criminals  lied  to  a  sanctuary  for  protection.  The  day  the  Church 
ruled  the  world  it  had  its  sanctuaries  where  men  might  flee  for  protection. 
That  day  has  passed.  Is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  be  the 
sanctuary  of  this  country  for  scoundrels  t  God  forbid !  I  stand  here 
and  say  I  would  rather  have  no  Senate.  I  would  rather  change  the  form 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  substitute  a  monarchy  than 
to  see  the  highest  body  in  a  free  republic  converted  into  a  sanctuary  for 
scoundrels.  What  motive  was  there  to  include  this  man  !  Every  motive 
was  the  other  way ;  every  inducement  the  other  way.  We  all. naturally 
respect  a  man  who  has  advanced  step  by  step  until  he  reaches  that  high 
and  exalted  position,  that  position  of  power  and  dignity  than  which  there 
is  no  greater  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  Senatorial  repnsentative 
in  the  great  Senatorial  bodj-  of  the  greatest  Republic  that  ever  flouritshed 
in  thi*  tide  of  time,  and  over  the  greatest  people  and  the  grandest  ter- 
ritory'. What  motive  was  therel  Men  naturally  respect  such  men. 
It  is  with  a  knowledge  of  that  fact  that  they  come  here  and  seek  to 
shelter  him  upon  the  plea  that  he  has  been  a  Senator  and  could  not  do 
such  a  thing.  Could  he  not?  Aaron  Burr  presided  over  the  Senate  rf 
the  United  States,  as  Vice-President,  and  yet  endeavored  to  betray  his 
country  and  was  tried  for  treason.  Other  men  who  have  been  in  that 
Senate  have  left  it  covered  with  shame  and  opprobrium,  and  in  both 
bodies.  It  has  been  so  throughout  the  world  in  all  high  offices. 
Vile  reptiles  will  crawl  in  wher^  men  cannot  walk  or  go.  Vile  things 
will  enter  everj-where.  But  there  is  a  natural  disposition  to  respect 
men  in  high  position  and  it  is  a  sentiment  that  is  to  be  respected  because 
when  you  respect  a  man  in  such  a  station  because  of  its  dignity  and  the 
sacrednessof  the  trust  imposed  upon  him  you  stimulate  him  to  a  certain 
extent  to  a  consciousness  of  tbe  elevation  he  occupies  and  a  desire  to  do 
his  duty*  Give  a  man  reverence  and  honor  and  he  will  try  to  live  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  reverence  and  honor  given  him.  I  have  seen  very  in- 
ferior men,  men  whose  moral  tone  was  lax,  whose  sense  of  personal  obli- 
gation was  very  shaky  and  not  to  be  depended  upon,  by  the  accidents  of 
public  life  advanced  to  positions  of  dignity  and  honor,  and  suddenly  their 
character  develops  itself  equal  to  the  emergency,  their  moral  tonechanges. 
They  feel  that  they  live  in  a  new  atmosphere,  that  new  duties  are  expected 
of  them,  and  a  higher  standard  of  obligation  required  of  them ;  and  their 
pride  and  dignity  of  character  and  the  conscience  that  is  in  them  is  all 
aroused  and  their  career  astonishes  everybody.  Hence  it  is  that  it  is  well 
that  men  thus  give  confidence  to  others  by  the  respect  that  they  pay  them. 
You  give  a  man  notice  of  what  you  expect  of  him  when  you  pay  him  re- 
spect. Yougive  him  respect  because  j'ou  say  you  expect  that  the  position 
he  occupies  will  prompt  him  to  be  worthy  of  the  respect  you  pay  him. 
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The  other  side  know  this.  That  is  the  reason  they  come  here  and  say 
**  What !  a  Senator  do  these  things  !  ^  Yes ;  Senators  have  done  these 
things,  and  this  Senator  has.  Men  who  have  enjoyed  the  company  of 
the  best,  the  best  that  ever  walked  this  earth,  have  betrayed  the  trust 
imposed  upon  them.  Arnold  wa^  the  companion  and  military  associate 
of  Washington.  Bun*  was  the  associate  of  the  best  men  known  to  the 
early  history  of  our  country.  He  was  a  man  of  renown  and  ability  as 
a  public  character,  and  he  fell.  I  might  go  further  and  make  an  illus- 
tration that  is  not  apt  here.  I  do  not  believe  in  an  allusion  to  holy 
things  under  these  circumstances ;  yet  I  will  say  that  the  history  of  our 
religion  starts  with  an  ar.t  of  treachery  by  one  who  enjoyed  the  presence 
and  company  of  Him  whose  name  we  are  not  worthy  to  mention,  the 
hem  of  whose  garment  we  are  not  worthy  to  touch. 

Stephen  W.  Dorsey  was  in  the  Senate  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  matter ;  nothing  to  do  with  it  f    Xow  let  us  see : 

Page. 

Novem.,  1877.  Met  Boone  at  Post-Office  Department 1423 

Boone  went  to  his  house 1440 

The  arrangement  was  to  put  in  bids  on  the  next 

letting  July  1, 1878 1443 

On  behalf  of  his  brother-in-law  and  brother,  and 

he  wanted  some  one  to  handle  the  business 1443 

The  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  up  the  informa- 
tion to  bid  upon,  procure  the  necessary  informa- 
tion and  papers 1443 

Boone  got  up  a  circular  to  send  out  to  every  post- 
master on  the  routes  asking  for  information  . . .     1444 
Boone  met  Miner  at  Dorsey's  house  about  Decem- 

ber5,1877  ...     1444 

J.  W.  Dorsev  came  to  Washington  some  time  in 

January,  1878 1444 

Boone  prepared  blanks  for  proposals 1444 

Boone  had  blanks  printed .   1444 

Part  of  the  blanks  were  filled  up  at  S.  W.  Dorsey's 

house 1445 

Boone  was  directed  by  S.  W,  Dorsey  to  send  a 
number  of  proposals  to  certain  postmasters,  and 

the  bonds  would  be  furnished  there 1447 

Boone  sent  blanks  to  Postmaster  Clendenning  at 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas 1448 

Also  to  postmaster  at  Little  Bock 1448 

S.  W.  Dorsey  furnished  the  security  for  all  the  con- 
tracts       1451 

Vaile  was  at  S.  W.  Dorsey's  house  in  April,  1878 . .     2266 
Boone  met  Berdell  at  S.  W.  Dorsey's  house ;  Rer- 

dell  helped  to  fill  out  the  proposals 1453 

April 20, 1878.  Writes  to  General  Rosser  to  give  correct  distance 

of  route  ViOolj  Bismarck  to  Tongue  River 1201 

April  21, 1878.  General  Rosser's  reply  received  and  tiled 1201 

July  10, 1878.  Indorsed  two  notes  for  $1,500,  each  signed  by  J. 

W.  Dorsey  &  Co.,  discounted  by  the  German- 
American  National  Bank  — 1904 

Aug.  8,  1878.  Indorsed  note  for  $1,000,  signed  by  Miner,  Peck 

&  Co.     Also  discounted 1904 

Sept.  25, 1878.  Indorsed  note  for  $2,500,  signed  by  Miner,  Peck 

&  Co.    Also  discounted *. . . . 1904 

Uov.  27, 1878,  Benjamin  W.  Keyser,  the  receiver  of  the  German- 
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Nov.    27,  1878.  American  Xatioual  Bauk,  received  a  post-office     ^«^«- 

wjirraut  for  $2,371.59,  od  accouut  of  MiDer,Peck 
&  Co.  Out  of  tbis  sum  he  credited  S.  W.  Dor- 
sey  with  $410.84  to  make  up  the  account  of  S. 
W.  Dorse}',  which  was  overdrawn.  8.  W.  Dor- 
sey  churned  the  whole  of  this  sum,  and  wanted 
Keyser  to  surrender  to  him  the  check,  claiming 
that  it  belonged  to  him  and  not  toMiner  &  Go. .  1915 
Keyser  testified  in  answer  to  the  questions, 
"  Who  were  Miner,  Peck  &  Cof  and  "  Who  he 
dealt  with  f '  '*  I  dealt  with  John  R.  Miner  and 

H.  M.  Vaile  and  S.  W.  Dorsey" 1904 

Deo.  26, 1878,  Agreement  signed  bv  H.  M.  Vaile,  John  E.  Miner, 

S.  \y.  Dorsey,  Vaile,  Miner  &  Co.,  B.  U. 
Keyser,  as  to  certain .  notes  held  by  Keyser  as 
collateral  security .' 1906 

S.  W.  Dorsey  erased  his  name  from  this  agreement 
because  Keyser  would  not  surrender  to  him  (S. 
W.  Dorsey)  the  check  for  $2,371.59,  recieved 
November  29, 1878,  above  mentioned   1908,  1915 

The  witness  mentioned  the  word  ''check"  but  he 
meant "  post-office  warrant,"  he  says.  "  The  tech- 
nical name  1  am  not  familiar  with  " 1904 

Dorsey  w^as  a  Senator  from  Arkansas  up  to  March 

4,  1879.  What  was  his  interest  in  a  post-office 
warrant  or  claim  for  pay  for  carrying  the  mail 
in  violation  of  sections  3739  and  1782,  Revised 
Statutes  ! 

Service  increased  to  seven  trijis  a  week  and 
schedule  reduced   on  route  38145,  Garland  to 

Parrott  City 810 

Dec.  22, 1878.  Miner  writes  to  Anthony  Joseph,  in  the  name  of 

5.  W.  Dorsey,  asking  Joseph  to  carry  the  mail 

on  route  38145,  Garland  to  Parrott  City 853 

Decern.,  1878.  S.  W.  Dorsey  wrote  to  Joseph  to  carry  the  mail, 

and  promising  to  be  personally  responsible. 
(Route38145) 860 

March  7, 1879.  Letter  headed  "  Senate  Chamber  "  seat  by  Rerdell 

to  subcontractor  Perkins,  with  a  statement  in 
blank  for  Perkins  to  swear  to,  on  route  38113, 
Rawlins  to  White  River 1121 

April  9, 1879.  S.  W.  Dorsey  wrote  to  Joseph,  the  subcontractor, 

that  he  was  personally  interested  in  the  route; 
that  he  had  written  to  General  Hatch,  and  sent 
Josei>h  forms  for  petitions  to  be  written  out, 
signed,  and  returned,  before  he  (S.  W.  Dorsey) 
left  W^ashington.  Route  38145,  Garland  to  Par- 
rott City 855-887 

April  16, 1879.  S.  W.  Dorsey  wrote  to  Wilcox  asking  him  to  get 

up  petitions  and  have  articles  published  in  the 
newspapers,  asking  for  an  increase  on  rout-e 
44140,  Eugene  City  to  Bridge  Creek 155S-1587 

April  17, 1879.  General  Hatch  wrote  an  answer  to  letter  of  S.  W. 

Dorsey,  saying,  "I  shall  be  thankful  for  a  daily 
line  to  Pagosa."  The  letter  was  filed.  Route 
38145,  Garland  to  Parrott  City 817 
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April  24, 1879.  Wrote  to  Brady,  inclosing  letter  from  General    ^<v«- 

Hatch,  also  the  petitions  sent  by  Joseph,  and 
stating,  "  I  am  personally  familiar  with  the  facte 
stated  and  know  the  necessity  for  this  addi- 
tional service;  I  simply  write  this  to  add  my 
testimony  to  theirs.  Route  38145,  Garland  to 
Parrott  City 814 

April  30, 1879.  Wrote  to  subcontractor  Joseph  notifying  him  that 

the  service  had  been  increased  two  trips,  and 
the  time  reduced  from  ninety  to  fifty  hours,  and 
stating,  **1  think  it  will  be  made  daily,  July  1, 
1879."    Koute  38145,  Garland  to  Parrott  City . .       856 

May   5,   1879.  Wrote  to  subcontractor  Nephi  Johnson  that  the 

firm  had  dissolved  ;  that  all  contracts  made  in 
Peck's  name  are  without  his  (Peck's)  knowl- 
edge or  authority,  and  asking  Johnson  to  make 
a  new  subcontraet  with  him  (S.  W.  Dorsey). 
Route  41119,  Touquerville  to  Adairville 623 

May  10,  1879.  Received  two  letters  from   Springfield,  Oregon, 

asking  hini  to  get  increase  on  Route  44140,  Eu- 
gene City  to  Bridge  Creek    1521 

May  10, 1879.  Petition  sent  to  S.  W.  Dorsey  for  increase.    Miner 

sent  them  to  Brady.  Route  38140,  Trinidad  .to 
Madison 1101-2 

May  20,1879.  Signed  the  guarantee  on  a  sulicontract  with  Major 

&  Culverhouse.  Route  46247,  Redding  to  Al- 
turas 1854 

May  23,  1879.  Wrote  to  Brady  inclosing  two  letters  sent  to  him 

(S.  W.  Dorsey)  from  Springfield,  Oregon,  on 
May  10, 1879,  for  increase,  also  a  petition  which 
had  been  written  by  Rerdell  and  signed  in  Eu- 
gene City.  Route  44140,  Eugene  City  to  Bridge 
Creek 1522 

June  22,  1879.  Wrote  to  subcontractor  Joseph — fifry   hours    is 

not  too  fast — $12,000  to  run  this  service  in  fifty 
hours  is  absurd ;  that  would  be  $26  per  mile. 
The  average  cost  is  less  than  $5.  Route  38145, 
Garland  to  Parrott  City 857 

July  10,  1879.  Signed  the  guarantee  on  a  subcontract  with  Nephi 

Johnson.     Route  41119,  Toquerville  to  Adair- 
ville. 

August,  1879.  Paid  subcontractor  Joseph  $109.39,  and  said  that 

he  had  not  received  a  dollar  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  service.  (At  that  time  he  was  re- 
ceiving $13,242.28  a  year,  and  was  paying  Joseph 
$5,160,  leaving  him  a  clear  profit  of' $8,082.28  a 
year.)    Route  38145,  Garland  to  Parn>tt  City  .868, 857 

Nov.  11,  1879.  Filed  his  subcontracts  on  the  following  routes: 

38ia5,  Saint  Charles  to  Greenhorn 525 

38156,  Silverton  to  Parrott  Cit v 957 

38140,  Trinidad  to  Madison 1069 

38113,  Rawlins  to  White  River 1172 

40113,  Tres  Alamos  to  Clifton 1504 

Nov.  25, 1879.  Signed   the  guarantee  on   the  subcontract  with 

Steineger.  Route  38156,  Silverton  to  Parrott 
City 959 
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Jan.  21,  1880.  Withdrew  his  subcontract  on  route  38156,  Silver-  ^*^- 

ton  to  Parrott  City 958 

Oct.  19,  1880.  Withdrew  his  subcontract  on  route  38113,  Raw- 
lins to  White  River 1173 

Dec.    6,  1880.  Withdrew  his  subcontract  on  route  40113,  Tres 

Alamos  to  Clifton loM 

Dec.    7,  1880.  Withdrew  his  subcontract  on  route  38135,  Saint 

Charles  to  Greenhorn 526 

Dec.    7,  1880.  Withdrew  his  subcontract  on  route  38140.    Trini- 
dad to  Madison,  1105,  S.  W.  Dorsey  received  the 
drafts,  or  warrants,  or  drew  the  pay  on  the  follow- 
ing routes : 
38135.  Saint  Charles  to  Greenhorn,  Colorado: 

May  19,  1879 579 

July  17, 1879 ' 580 

October  7,  1879     580 

November  11,  1879 580 

October  26,  1880 581 

41119.  Toquerville  to  Adairville,  Utah : 

Julv24,1879 640 

November  3,  1879 (>40 

February  21,  1880 040 

May  1,  1880 640 

38145.  Ojo  Caliente  route: 

May5,1879  . 937 

July  7,  1879 937 

October  7,  1879 937 

38156.  Silverton  to  Parrott  City : 

November  10,  1879 974 

March  1,  1880 974 

46247.  Redding  to  Alturas,  California: 

July  21,1879   1020 

November  6,  1879 18IK) 

May  17, 1880 1800 

38134.  Pueblo  to  Rosita,  Colorado: 

July  25,  1879-October  27,  1879 1054 

March  1,  1880.     May  15, 1880 1054 

38140.  Trinidad  to  Madison,  Colorado: 

July  25,  1879— October  27,  1879 1073 

March  1,  1880— May  15,  1880 1073 

38113.  Rawlius  to  White  River,  Coloi-ado: 

Augustl,1879  1189 

August  6, 1 880 1 189 

October  7,  1879 1174 

December  17,  1879 1174 

40104.  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  Arizona: 

May  5, 1879 1863 

July  24, 1879  1345 

January  30,  18S0 1345 

40113.  Tres  Alamos  to  Clifton,  Arizona: 

July  31,  1879 1509 

October  31,  1879 1509 

January  30,  1880 1509 

44140.  Eugene  Citv  to  Bridge  Creek,  Oregon : 

July  7, 1879 1864 

October  7,  1879 1865 
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?•  W.  Dorsey's  name  appears  in  connection  with  twelve  routes. 

S.  W.  Dorsey  drew  pay  on  eleven  routes. 

Tbat  is  tbe  man  who  had  notbin^  to  do  witb  this  matter.  Here  are 
the  facts  carefully  sifted  out  of  the  testimony.  I  have  page  and  place 
for  every  word  I  repeat.  Twice  has  it  been  verified,  and  every  word 
that  I  repeat  is  true.  And  yet  you  have  heard  an  intelligent  man  stand 
up  here  and  tell  you  there  is  no  evidence  against  Stephen  W.  Dorsey* 
Xinety-six  times!  Xinety-six  facts  and  acts  connect  him  with  these 
transactions  in  twelve  of  tbese  routes,  and  in  eleven  of  them  drawing 
the  pay!  And  yet  lie  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Do  you  wisb  me 
to  enlarge  upon  this  on  this  bot  summei^'s  day,  and  we  are  all  suffering 
from  this  protracted  case!  No.  You  do  not  lack  recollection  nor  do 
you  lack  moral  sense  and  intellectual  force. 

I  tbonghtthat  tbey  might,  perbaps,  in  tbe  spirit  of  a  little  generosity 
towards  poor  Rerdell,  give  him  some  of  that  brotherly  affection  that 
Mr.  Jngersoll  talked  about  yesterday,  wherein  you  were  to  love  every 
niscal.  It  is  that  universal  philanthropy  of  which  Macauley  s))eaks 
when  he  says  that  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  Byron  was  a  kind  of  uni- 
versal philantbro[)y  which  resolved  itself  into  bating  your  neighbor  and 
loving  your  neighbor's  wife.  That  kind  of  universal  benevolence  that 
confounds  the  scoundrel  witb  an  honest  man  does  not  please  me,  but 
thinking  that  in  that  exalted,  lofty  spirit  of  heroic  philanthropy  they 
might  stand  up  for  Rerdell,  I  prepared  myself  to  show  you  wherein 
Rerdell  was  guilt} .  There  are  seventy-seven  instances  of  RerdelFs  a-cts 
and  doings  that  I  have  collected.  I  will  not  read  them  to  you.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  waste  your  time.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  come  to  the  end 
of  this  case,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  before  you  close  allow  me  to 
make  a  suggestion.  It  was  contelided  yesterday  with  great  confidence 
by  Colonel  lugersoll  that  the  overt  acts  in  this  case  are  not  the  overt  acts 
set  out  in  the  indictment.  I  think  he  must  have  occupied  two  hours. 
Of  course  his  observations  upon  that  point  could  not  have  escaped  coun- 
sel. I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  anything  to  say  on  that  subject 
or  not.  'J'he  argument  might  have  made  some  imj)ression  jwssibly  in 
«ome  quarters.  You  do  not  know  what  impression  it  may  not  have 
made  upon  tbe  court. 

The  Attorney-General.  Really,  sir,  it  is  a  puzzle  to  me.  I  think 
this  vAise  is  bristling  with  overt  acts,  and  I  think  I  have  shown  it. 
What  were  Brady's  orders  ? 

The  Court.  It  is  a  question  of  variance.*  He  claims  that  the  overt 
acts  set  out  in  the  indictment  are  not  the  overt  acts  which  have  been 
j>roved. 

Tbe  Attorney-General.  I  think  I  did  say  to  your  honor  what  my 
<5  dleau'ue  is  inclined  to  think  1  did  not  say  with  sufficient  emi^hasis. 
Leanng  aside  all  other  considerations  in  this  case,  the  orders  that  were 
made  by  Brady  he  did  not  undertake  to  say  were  erroneously  set  out 
or  tliHt  there  was  any  variance  as  to  them. 

The  Court.  No.  but  his  argument  was  based  u]>on  the  dates  of  tbe 
affidavits  filed  in  the  cause.  I  do  not  know  that  he  contended  that  there 
was  any  varinnce  l)etweeu  the  face  of  the  affidavits  as  filed  and  the  aver- 
ment on  that  subject  contained  in  tbe  indictment.  But  he  did  argue 
tbat  there  was  a  variance  between  the  averment  in  the  indictment  as 
to  the  time  of  filing  of  those  affidavits  and  tbe  time  when  they  were 
8hown  to  have  been  filed  by  the  evidence.  Now,  whether  that  be  a 
variance  of  any  consequence  or  not  is  a  question  which  counsel  seem 
to  regard  as  of  very  great  importance  in  this  case.    All  these  affidavits 
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have  been  set  out  as  overt  a^its  and  yoii  were  bound  to  prove  them  as 
you  have  averred,  that  is  if  your  proof  is  of  any  value  at  all  in  regard 
to  them.  There  may  be  other  overt  acts  set  out  which  have  been  proved 
as  they  have  been  laid. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  Attorney-General  asks  me  to  make  a  single  re- 
mark in  reply  to  your  honor,  which  I  will  do. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  to  which  we  will  reserve  the  right  to  reply,  your 
houor.  We  do  not  propose  to  have  two  closing  arguments  in  this  case 
if  we  can  help  it.  That  is  a  matter  that  was  discussed  and  settled 
before  this  argument  l>egan.  If  there  are  to  be  two  arguments  at  the 
close  of  this  case  we  reserve  our  right  to  reply. 

•  Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  not  going  to  argue,  but  simply  to  call  your 
honor's  attention  to  the  fact. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  siQii)ly  want  to  give  notice  in  advance  that  we  will 
•claim  that  right  so  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension  about  it 
hereafter. 

The  Court.  It  is  not  every  claim  that  is  valid,  you  know. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Let  them  have  it;  I  do  not  care. 

The  Court.  The  Attorney-Generdl  seems  to  be  about  to  close  his 
argument  and  the  court  has  called  his  attention  to  a  single  matter.  He 
seems  to  be  exhausted  by  the  labor  that  he  has  gone  through  and  has 
requested  his  associate^  Mr.  Merrick,  to  fill  his  place  upon  that  matter. 
If  Mr.  Merrick  is  heard  at  all  I  shall  hear  him  as  the  locum  tenens  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  will  only  be  for  a  minute,  and  if  he  wants  to  reply 
he  can  rei)ly  when  the  Attorney -General  is  done;  I  do  not  care. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  concede  that  the  court  has  the  right  to  grant  any  in- 
dulgence in  this  case  that  it  thinks  proper  as  a  matter  of  discretion  of 
the  court,  but  I  want  to  give  notice  in  advance  of  an  exception  unless 
we  are  permitted  to  reply  as  we  desire. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  freely  consent  that  the  gentlemen  may  reply  to  my 
answer  to  the  court's  inquiry. 

The  Court.  The  court  does  not  consent.  I  would  rather  forego  hear- 
ing you  than  to  have  a  reply. 

Mr.  MERificK.  It  is  only  a  single  answer. 

The  Court.  Your  argument  for  a  minute  might  be  like  a  minister'^ 
text;  it  mijrht  be  tlie  foundation  for  a  two  or  three  hour  sermon. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  got  rid  of  his  other  argument  and  we  think  we  can 
get  rid  of  anything  he  gives  us. 

Mr.  Merrick.  V\'e  will  see  what  the  jury  say  about  it. 

The  Court.  1  do  not  know  but  that  I  am  so  far  convinced  on  this, 
subject  that  I  may  stop  from  arresting  Tongue  liiver  until  it  gets  to  its 
end. 

The  Attorney-General.  Xow,  sir,  when  you  propounded  your 
question  to  me  I  paused  not  so  much  from  exhaustion,  although  I  am 
very  tired.  Perhaps  you  supposed  1  was  exhausted  because  I  had  ex- 
hausted you.  But  I  paused  because  there  were  questions  of  dates  con- 
nected witii  the  matter,  aud  I  desired  not  to  stand  upon  myself  entirely,, 
for  my  own  knowledge  was  acquired  by  reading  through  the  eye,  and 
not  by  the  ear  or  by  handling  the  pai>ers.  I  had  some  hesitation  in 
answering  where  dates  were  concerned,  and  so  I  appealed  to  my  breth- 
ren to  turn  tt)  the  dates  and  give  them.  Now  I  answer  thus:  These  af- 
fidavits were  dated  on  certain  dates,  but  they  were  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment as  of  the  date  when  the  order  was  issued  based  upon  them. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  it. 

The  Attorney  General.  My  learned  brother  says  that  is  it.  That 
is  the  whole  of  it.    That  is  a  text  that  will  not  require  a  long  sermon 
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The  CouBT.  I  have  escaped  the  sermon  by- 


The  Attorney-General.  [Interposing.]  By  the  alhision  to  Tongue 
Hiver. 

• 

The  Court.  By  affording  the  Attorney-General  the  opportunity  of 
making  this  short  explanation. 

The  Attorney-General.  Thank  yon.  I  will  say  as  to  Tongue 
Biver — 

Man  may  come  and  man  may  go, 
But  it  rolls  on  forever. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  not  go  on  forever.  I  will  be  through  in  a 
minute.  I  am  very  thankful  to  the  court  for  stopping  me,  for  it  gave . 
me  a  little  rest,  and  then  there  was  a  question  not  to  be  cleared  up  in  the 
mind  of  the  court,  but  to  be  explained  to  you,  which  in  its  judgment  . 
and  discretion  it  thought  proper  to  direct  my  attention  to.  So  it  wa* 
my  duty  to  accept  that  suggestion  and  do  the  best  I  could  to  answer 
the  court.  I  said  a  moment  since  that  this  was  no  pleasant  duty.  It 
is  a  painful,  a  very  painful,  and  it  has  been  a  very  exacting  duty 
upon  me.  I  am  the  only  one  of  the  Cabinet  in  this  city.  In  Janu- 
ary I  assumed  the  functions  of  an  office  that  was  new  to  me,  and  had 
to  take  up  upon  the  instant  the  vast  details  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  I  had  my  own  practice  weighing  upon  me  at  home  where 
men  had  ])aid  me  to  attend  to  their  business.  All  that  I  have  carried^ 
and  here  I  am  still  laboring  at  the  oar.  I  have  not  come  here  from 
any  desire  to  be  heard.  I  have  come  here  from  a  sense  of  duty.  I 
never  would  have  been  here  in  this  case  holding  the  position  I  hold  if  I 
Lad  not  determined  in  the  outset  of  life  to  face  my  duty  wherever  it  came 
and  perform  it  like  a  man.  Now  you  can  understand  that  I  have  not 
come  here  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  and  display  or  to  gi'atify  any 
other  sentiment  than  the  moral  obligation  that  is  upon  me.  I  do  not 
come  here  to  persecute  men  and  to  pursue  them.  I  feel  it  a  part  of  that 
duty  of  which  I  speak  to  tell  you  that  if  you  have  reasonable  and  manly 
doubt  as  to  the  guilt.of  these  men  or  any  of  them,  aquit  them.  This  Gov- 
ernment onl3'  wishes  you  to  understand  through  me  that  it  is  in  earnest, 
in  earnest  for  the  sake  of  the  Government,  and  in  earnest  for  the  sake 
of  these  men.  They  are  our  own  citizens,  as  dear  to  us  as  any  other 
citizens ;  and  the  Government,  like  a  parent,  does  not  wish  to  see  a  citi- 
zen disgraced  and  punished  any  more  than  a  parent  would  a  child. 
The  Government  wants  equal,  even-handed  justice  to  its  citizens.  They 
are  all  dear  to  it.  I  do  not  wish  the  annals  of  this  court  to  be  stained 
with  a  false  judgment.  I  do  not  wish  any  man  to  be  punished  un- 
justly. I  wish  no  family  to  pass  through  this  vale  of  tears  that  was- 
described  to  you  yesterday.  I  would  have  no  wife  shed  tears,  no  child 
covered  \iith  shame.  I  only  ask  for  justice  in  the  name  of  the  public,, 
and  you  are  part  of  that  public.  I  ask  for  justice,  and  if  that  justice 
be  the  accjuittal  of  these  men,  give  it,  give  it,  and  those  I  represent^ 
the  people  of  the  ITnited  States,  and  the  Government  created  by 
the  i)eople  of  the  United  States,  will  be  satisfied.  What  has  been 
done  here  by  the  prosecution  that  is  irregular  or  improper!  Ai^  not 
the  odds  against  it  ?  How  often  have  yon  seen  Mr.  Merrick  standing 
here  all  alone  confronting  the  whole  of  the  sunnnit  of  the  Washington 
bar  aiul  men  chosen  from  other  places  for  their  eminence  and  ability  f 
Where  is  the  force  that  has  been  brought  to  bear,  to  persecute  and  tread 
these  men  down  ?  The  force  of  numbers  is  with  them.  The  knowledge  of 
the  tacts  is  with  them,  tlieir  witnesses  that  they  did  not  produce  and  their 
books  and  papers  that  are  not  here,  their  grave-yard  transactions  that 
are  not  disclosed.    The  Government  was  at  a  disadvantage  from  the  be- 
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ginning  and  they  knew  it,  yet  they  came  into  court  and  cried  oat  aloud 
as  Tweed  cried  out  in  New  York,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it! 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it! ''  The  Government  has  told  them 
what  they  are  going  to  do  about  it,  as  the  men  in  New  York  told  Tweed 
and  his  friends.  What  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  go  before  a  court  of 
justice,  have  it  thoroughly  investigated,  and  take  the  consequences. 
That  is  what  we  are  going  to  do,  and  here  we  are  face  to  face  with 
them.  Some  things  have  been  done  in  this  case — I  will  not  say  said,  for 
that  I  will  all  pass  l>y — ^yes,  some  things  have  been  said,  too,  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  said.  Your  honor  knows  Judge  Butler,  the  district 
judge  of  the  United  States  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
'  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  judges  in  that  commonwealth,  for  long  years 
the  presiding  judge  of  that  very  populous  and  prosperous  county  of 
Dhester,  presiding  at  West  Chester  with  eminent  dignity,  and  i)ro- 
moted  to  the  distiict  court  of  the  United  States.  Only  a  mouth  as:o  he 
had  a  case  tried  before  him  which  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  court.  A  man  was  indicted  for  violating  the  law  in 
eonnection  with  the  currency,  and  that  man  brought  his  wife  into 
•court  and  sat  her  along  side  of  him  to  produce  an  impression.  Judge 
Butler  said  to  that  man  and  his  counsel  and  to  the  jury  that  such 
things  should  not  be,  that  the  criminal  courts  were  no  place  for  a  wife. 

A  man  who  has  the  sensibility  of  a  man  will  not  bring  his  wife  into 
eourt  and  will  not  permit  her  to  come  where  foul  and  evil  things  are 
«aid  of  him.  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  Judge  Butler,  "such  a 
thing  is  an  assault  upon  your  integrity  through  your  sympathy.  It  is 
not  a  proper  way  to  administer  justice,  and  I  reprehend  it  and  con- 
demn it." 

Yesterday  you  heard  an  appeal  made,  and  a  reference  made,  to  an 
occasion  that  never  should  be  referred  to  in  a  court  of  justice — ^to  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Savior.  The  object  was  to  affect  your  sympathies  by 
alluding  in  words  that  were  fine  and  grand  to  utter,  and  in  tones  that 
were  noble  to  hear,  to  an  event  that  touches  the  heart  of  every  man. 
It  appalled  me  to  contemplate  the  introduction  of  that  great  and  terri- 
ble occasion  for  purposes  such  a«  were  in  view,  and  by  a  man,  as  to  whom 
I  will  have  to  ask.  What  has  he  to  do  with  the  crucifixion  f  Did  he  be- 
lieve in  it,  that  he  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  your  judgment! 
When  a  man  appeals  to  an  occasion  as  an  illustration  he  should  l>e]ieve 
in  what  he  says.  Of  what  use  was  this  reference  to  that  occasion,  if 
not  true  ?  Of  what  value  was  it  as  illustrative  of  the  subject,  if  not 
true  f  1  say  that  such  things  should  never  be  referred  to  in  a  court  of 
justice  and  such  appeals  should  never  be  made.  We  should  do  exactly 
what  that  same  gentleman  told  you  before — stick  to  the  natiu'al  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  the  natural  conclusions  from  those  facts.  All  I 
want  here  is  fair  play,  fair  play  to  these  defendants  and  the  Govern- 
ment.   Let  us  have  nothing  foul  in  a  courthouse. 

Over  two  thousand  years  ago  old  j^sop  tells  a  story  in  one  of  his 
beautiful  fables,  the  moral  of  which  applies  now  in  this  court-house.  A 
swallow  had  built  her  nest  beneath  the  eaves  of  a  court-house,  and 
there  were  her  little  fledglings.  She  went  out  to  seek  food,  and  when 
she  came  back  the  fledglings  were  gone  and  the  nest  was  gone.  As  she 
«}it  upon  the  eaves  of  the  courthouse  and  wept  and  cried,  another  bird 
came  along  and  said, "  Why  do  you  cry!  You  have  lost  your  fledglings 
and  you  have  lost  your  nest,  but  another  year  will  come,  spring  again 
will  be  here,  and  you  will  have  another  nest  and  other  fledglings,  and 
you  will  enjoy  that  happiness  which  you  have  now  lost."  Then  the  swal- 
low answered,  "Oh,  it  is  not  that.    I  know  all  that.    That  is  not  why  I 
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grieve.  I  know  that  another  year  will  bring  me  another  nest  and  other 
little  swallows.  But  I  built  uiy  nest  under  the  eaves  of  the  court-house, 
a  sacred  place,  where  I  thought  no  crime,  no  corruption,  and  no  wrong 
-could  enter,  and  I  have  been  disappointed.  It  is  that  which  grieves 
uie.'' 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  I  ask  of  you  is  that  which  I  confidingly,  like 
the  swallow,  bring  to  you  and  trust  you  with.  I  ask  of  you  that  you 
^liall  do  nothing  that  is  corrupt  or  base,  or  allow  others  to  do  it,  through 
the  means  of  the  forms  of  justice  as  administered  in  this  sacred  place. 

The  Court.  The  counsel  for  the  Government  some  days  ago  submit- 
ted certain  propositions  of  law  upon  which  they  desired  the  instructions 
of  the  court.  It  has  been  intimated  on  several  occasions  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  counsel  for  the  defense  to  submit  certain  instruc- 
tions which  they  desire  the  court  to  give  in  their  behalf.  I  will  inquire 
now  whether  those  instructions  are  i>repared  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  are  prepared,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  Do  you  desire  to  submit  them  before  the  court  charges 
the  jury  in  its  own  way  f 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

The  Court.  Now  is  the  occasion  then. 

Mr.  Wilson.  [To  Mr.  Merrick.]  Have  you  any  prayers  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution  other  than  those  alreadj'  submitted! 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  have  not,  I  believe,  just  at  present.  We  will 
have  yours  first. 

Mr.  Totten.  We  are  entitled  to  have  the  prosecution's  prayers 
first. 

Mr.  Merrick.  You  have  got  all  my  prayers.  W'hen  I  hear  what 
yours  are,  I  will  see  further. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  read  those  I  have  before  me. 

The  defendants  ask  the  court  to  charge  the  jury  as  follows : 

first. 

The  indictment  charges  that  the  defendant,  John  R.  Miner,  had  five 
I'on tracts;  the  defendant,  John  M.  Peck,  seven  contracts;  and  the  de- 
fendant, John  W^.  Dorsey,  seven  contracts,  for  carrying  the  mail  on  and 
over  certain  post-routes ;  that  these  defendants,  together  with  defend- 
ants Henry  M.  Vaile,  Montfort  C.  Kerdell,  and  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  be- 
came mutually  interested  in  said  contracts,  and  being  so  mutually  in- 
terested therein,  they,  together  with  the  defendants  Brady  and  Turner, 
conspired  to  defraud  the  United  States  by  means  of  false  petitions  and 
other  papers  to  be  filed  in  the  Post-Oftice  Department,  and  by  means 
of  false  afiidavits  as  to  the  number  of  men  and  horses,  and  by  means 
of  orders  to  be  made,  &c.,  and  that  pursuant  to  this  conspiracy,  and 
to  effectuate  it,  they  did  certain  overt  acts. 

It  charges  that  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  to  be  derived  by  the 
<5onspiracy  were  to  be  for  the  joint  benefit  of  all  of  the  defendants. 

second. 

You  are  to  presume  the  defendants  innocent  of  this  charge.  You  are 
to  iudulge  in  that  presumption  until  it  is  driven  from  your  minds  by  proof 
of  guilt,  as  charged  by  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  case. 

The  defendants  are  not  required  to  prove  their  innocence.  The  prose- 
cution must  prove  their  guilt.  Every  material  fact  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment necessary  to  constitute  the  offense  must  be  proven. 
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You  cannot  be  gorernfed  by  suspicions,  by  conjectures ;  but  there  must 
be  proof.  Tbere  must  be  evidence  whicli  establishes  the  facts  necessary 
to  constitute  the  offense. 

They  are  not  bound  to  disprove  any  charge  made  or  any  fact  alleged, 
but  the  Government  must  prove  such  charge  or  such  fact. 

THIRD. 

To  sustain  this  indictment  tbe  Government  must  prove,  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  defendant*  did  enter  into  a  conspiracy  as 
and  for  the  purposes  so  charged.  The  proof  must  show  that  tbe  de- 
fendants, John  W.  Dorsey,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  John  M.  Peck,  Henry 
M.  Vaile,  and  Montfort  C.  Rerdell,  were,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy and  within  three  years  before  the  filing  of  said  indictment, 
mutually  interested  in  the  contracts  named  in  the  indictment.  If  the 
evidence  fails  to  so  prove,  the  prosecution  cannot  be  maintained,  and 
you  must  find  for  the  defendants.  In  other  words,  if  the  proof  shows 
that  the  defendants,  except  Brady  and  Turner,  were  not  mutually  inter- 
ested in  said  contracts  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  conspiracy,  or  at  any 
time  within  three  years  prior  to  the  finding  of  the  indictment,  you  must 
find  the  defendants  not  guilty. 

FOURTH. 

This  indictment  further  charges  that  the  conspiracy  was  to  pro- 
cure money,  &c.,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  all  the  defendants.  This  is 
a  material  averment,  and  must  be  proved  as  made,  and  hence  if  you 
believe  from  the  evidence  that  for  a  period  of  more  than  three 
years  before  the  date  of  the  finding  of  the  indictment  the  defend- 
ants, excepting  Brady  and  Turner,  were  not  mutually  interested  in  the 
contracts  as  alleged  in  the  indictment,  and  that  the  moneys  to  be  de- 
rived by  reason  of  the  alleged  increase  or  expedition  of  service  and  the 
other  matters  and  things  specified  and  charged  in  the  indictment  were 
not  for  the  joint  benefit  of  all  the  defendants,  but  that  the  moneys  de- 
rived from  some  of  the  routes  were  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  defend- 
ants, and  from  other  routes  for  the  benefit  of  other  defendants^  this 
would  be  a  fatal  variance,  and  you  could  not  find  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

FIFTH. 

There  must  be  proof  of  a  cousj)iracy  as  charged  in  the  indictment,  and 
while  this  charge  need  not  be  proved  by  direct  testimony,  but  may  be 
l)roved  by  circumstances,  yet  it  must  be  proved.  To  prove  it  by  circum- 
stances those  circumstances  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  your  minds  that 
the  parties  did,  in  fact,  agree  together  that  they  would  defraud  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  indictment. 

If  the  evidence  tails  to  prove  that  they  did  so  agree,  you  must  find 
the  defendants  not  guilty. 

The  fact  that  a  consi)iracy  may  be  difficult  to  prove  does  not  lessen 
the  degree  of  evidence  requisite  to  justify  a  conviction.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cliaracter  or  quality  of  the  evidence,  it  must  amount  to  proof  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  parties  agreed  together.  If 
it  falls  short  of  that  your  duty  would  be  to  acquit. 

SIXTH, 

The  jury  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  essence  of  this  case  is  the  charge 
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of  conspiracy,  the  agreeing  together  of  these  defendants;  that,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  must  be  proved. 

In  determining  whetlier  or  not  the  aUeged  conspiracy  has'been  proved 
yon  are  not  at  liberty  to  consider  any  statement,  declaration,  or  confes- 
sion of  any  one  of  the  defendants  as  against  others  than  himself  unless 
made  in  the  i)resence  of  the  others  sought  to  be  affected  thereby. 

If  Brady  niade  a  statement  to  Walsh,  not  in  the  presence  of  the  other 
<l(*fendants,  it  cannot  be  considered  by  you  as  evidence  tending  to  prove 
the  conspiracy  charged ;  nor  can  the  statements  jnade  by  llerdell  be 
considered  by  you  for  any  snc^h  purj)08e. 

Tlie  existence  of  the  conspiracy  must  be  proved  by  other  testimony 
tlian  such  declarations  or  confessions;  and  if  independent  of  such  dec- 
larations there  is  not  sufficient  iiroofof  the  conspiracy  as  charged  in  the 
indictment,  you  must  acquit  the  defendants. 

SEVENTH. 

You  cannot  in  this  case  tind  one  or  more  of  the  defendants  guilty  of 
a  part  of  the  charge ;  as,  for  example,  of  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  as  to 
part  of  the  routes  charged,  and  others  guilty  of  another  part.  Each 
must  be  guilty  of  the-whole  charge  in  the  indictment,  and  if  not  guilty 
of  the  whole  cannot  be  found  guilty  at  all. 

EIGHTH. 

m 

The  defendant  Brady  was  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
at  the  time  named  in  the  indictment.  As  such  he  was  subordinate  to 
the  Postmaster-General.  It  is  charged  in  the  indictment  that,  by  the 
regulations  of  the  department,  he  had  authority  to  make  orders  for  the 
increase  and  expedition  of  the  service.  The  law  authorizes  the  service 
to  be  increased  and  expedited,  and  the  duty  of  deciding  ui)on  increase 
and  expedition,  or  eitlier,  devolves  upon  the  Postmaster-Geneml.  The 
law  commits  that  to  his  judgment  and  discretion.  His  acts  in  those 
respects  are  official  a<'.ts,  and  when  made  within  the  limits  of  the  law 
they  must,  for  the  purposes  of  this  ])rosecution,  be  presumed  to  be 
right.  It  is  not  within  your  province  to  decide  whether  the}'  were  wise 
or  not.  You  cannot  l)e  ]>ermitted  to  conclude  that  they  were  unwise, 
an<l  to  draw  an  inference  of  guilt  theretrom,  and  hence  the  proof  of 
orders  for  increase  or  expedition,  or  borh,  which  you  might  deem  un- 
necessary or  unwise  would  not  in  and  of  themselves  be  evidence  prov- 
ing or  ten<ling  to  prove  the  conspiracy  charged.  The  prosecution 
must  prove  that  there  was  a  corrupt  combination  to  make  them,  and 
that  they  were  made  pursuant  to  and  in  furtherance  of  that  corrupt 
combination,  and  failing  in  this  proof  you  must  acquit. 

NINTH. 

To  prove  that  the  defendant,  Brady,  made  these  orders  set  forth  iu 
the  indictment  will  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  this  case. 
The  proof  must  go  much  beyond  that.  It  must  establish  that  he  agreed, 
a«  a  part  of  the  conspiracy  charged,  with  the  defendants  to  make  them, 
and  it  must  go  still  further,  it  must  satisfv  you  that  he  so  agreed  for 
the  corrupt  purpose  as  charged  in  the  indictment. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  he  had  taken  a  bribe  from  any  one  or 
more  of  these  defendants,  or  from  somebody  else,  for  that  is  not  the  offense 
with  which  he  is  charged.    He  is  (charged  with  conspiracy ;  an  agree- 
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ment  with  these  defendants  to  defraud  the  United  States,  and  you 
cannot  consider  whether  he  has  been  guilty  of  any  other  offense  than 
that  so  charged.  If  it  is  claimed  tlmt  he  has  been  guilty  of  such  other  an  d 
different  offense,  then  before  his  guilt  of  it  can  be  considered  he  innst 
be  specifically  charged  with  it,  according  to  the  forms  and  require- 
ments of  the  law,  so  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  it.  Xo 
charge  can  be  tried  or  considered  in  this  case  except  the  one  set  foitli 
in  this  indictment — the  charge  of  conspiracy.  If  that  is  not  proved  you 
must  acquit. 

TEISTH. 

Guilt  may  be  proven  by  circumstances,  but  when  proof  is  sou«>:ht  to 
be  made  by  such  testimony  the  circumstances  relied  upon  must  he 
wholly  inconsistent  with  innocence.  If  they  are,  in  any  reasonable 
view,  consistent  with  innocence  of  the  charge,  they  are  insufficient  to 
prove  the  cliarge. 

In  this  case  it  is  alleged  tlnit  Brady's  acts  were  agreed  to  be  made  to 
ai)pear  to  be  based  u]>on  petitions,  &c.,  which  were  to  be  falsely  gotten 
up,  &c.  But  if  you  find  that  in  cases  where  it  is  charged  there  were 
false  petitions  there  were  also  genuine  petitions  ami  other  recommenda- 
tions, that  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress,  and  civil  and  military 
othcers  of  the  Government  were  urging  orally  and  in  writing  the  expe- 
ditions and  increases  complained  of  in  the  indictment,  and  if  under  the 
evidence  submitted  to  yon  you  can  attribute  his  acts  In  making  such 
orders  as  he  did  make  to  these  instead  of  to  the  false  petitions,  if  the.'e 
were  any  such,  then  it  is  yonr  dnty  to  attribute  them  to  the  genuine 
l>etitions  and  recommendations. 

Jn  determining  whether  Brady  is  guilty  of  the  conspiracy  charged,  it 
is  your  duty  to  look  to  the  circimi stances  of  the  case  a«  detaile  .  by  the 
testimony;  the  only  acts  of  his  that  have  been  brought  to  your  notice 
in  this  case  are  the  official  orders  mentioned  in  the  indictment. 

The  prosecution  claims  that  in  making  these  orders  he  wa«  carrying 
out  a  previously-formed  combination  or  agreement  with  the  other  de- 
fendants. Now,  if  you  find  that  he  was  being  urged  by  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress,  by  civil  and  military  authorities,  and  by  citizens 
to  make  these  increases  and  expeditions,  and  if  so  far  as  the  making  of 
increases  and  expeditions  may  be  attributable  to  i>etitions  and  recom- 
mendations at  all,  they  may  be  attributed  to  genuine  petitions  and  rec- 
ommendations, it  would  be  your  duty  to  so  attribute  them. 

ELEVENTH. 

If,  under  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  this  case,  you  are  left  in 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether  he  made  the  orders  in  ])nrsuance  of  a 
corrupt  agreement,  or  made  them  in  good  faith  upon  petitions  and 
recommendations  upon  which  he  might  fairly  rely,  the  law  will  not  per- 
mit you  to  find  that  they  were  ma<ie  pursuant  to  a  corrupt  agreement^ 
but  you  must  find  the  contrary. 

TWELFTH. 

a 

To  make  the  offense  of  conspiracy  complete  under  the  statute,  there 
must  not  only  be  a  combining  together  of  two  or  more  persons,  but 
some  act  must  be  done  by  some  one  of  the  alleged  conspirators  in 
furtherance  of  the  common  design.    The  act  done  here  referred  to  is  in 
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law  called  an  overt  act.  Without  an  overt  act  there  is  no  offense,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  that  at  least  one  overt  act  shall  be  charged  in 
the  indictment,  and  the  proofs  in  the  case,  as  to  overt  act«,  must  be 
confined  to  the  overt  act  or  acts  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  and  you 
caiiTiot  consider  any  overt  act  that  is  not  charged  in  the  indictment. 

THIRTEENTH. 

•  The  overt  act  must  be  si)e(;ifically  and  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  in- 
dit'.tment,  so  tliat  the  accused  may  be  fully  advised  what  he  is  required 
to  answer,  and  no  overt  act  charged  can  be  considered  by  you  unless  it 
is  i^roved  as  charged. 

FOrETEENTH. 

For  illustration  it  is  charged  as  an  overt  act  that  Brady  made  an 
order  to  expedite  service  on  the  23d  of  May,  1879;  that  charge  would 
not  be  sustained  by  proof  that  he  made  the  order  on  the  9th  of  May^ 
1879.     This  would  be  a  fatal  variance. 

FIFTEENTH. 

Or  if  it  is  charged  as  an  overt  act  that  Brady  made  an  order,  and  the 
proof  shows  that  it  was  in  fact  ma^e  by  French  while  he  was  acting  as 
Second  Assistant  Postnmster-General,  this  would  be  a  fatal  variance  be- 
tween the  i)roof  and  the  charge,  although  it  might  appear  that  Brady 
had  in  writing  or  orally  advised  French  to  make  such  an  order. 

In  such  case  the  overt  act  is  alleged  to  be  the  malcing  of  the  order, 
not  advising  French  to  make  it,  and  hence  if  the  proof  should  show  that 
he  advised  French  to  make  it,  it  would  not  sustain  the  charge  that  he 
made  it;  there  would  in  such  case  be  a  fatal  variance,  and  such  overt 
act  must  be  excluded  from  the  case. 

SEVENTEENTH. 

And  so  with  reference  to  the  allegations  of  the  presentation  of  false 
and  fraudulent  claims  for  the  payment  of  the  moneys  referred  to  in  the 
indictment.  The  prosecution  has  stated  specifically  in  the  indictment 
the  amounts  of  the  false  claims  presented  and  must  prove  them  false  as 
charged.  If  the  evidence  shows  that  a  part  of  any  claim  presented  was 
not  fraudulent  but  honest  and  the  charge  is  that  the  whole  was  fraudu- 
lent, this  would  be  a  fatal  variance  as  to  such  an  overt  act. 

EIGHTEENTH. 

Tlie  principle  stated  in  these  illustrations  is  applicable  to  each  and 
every  overt  act  charged  in  this  indictment,  and  you  will  look  to  each 
and  the  evidence  in  regard  to  it,  and  wherever  you  fiufl  a  variance  such 
as  is  here  referi'ed  to  between  the  charge  of  the  overt  act  and  the  proof 
in  regard  to  the  charge,  you  must  exclude  such  overt  act  from  your 
consideration. 

And  if  you  find  such  a  variance  as  to  each  overt  act  set  forth  in  the 
indictment  it  is  fatal  to  the  case  because  even  if  yon  should  believe  that 
the  parties  conspired,  still  there  iMin  be  no  conviction  without  proof  of 
an  overt  act. 
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NINETEENTH. 

Ill  (leterrniiiing  as  to  whether  or  not  increase  or  expedition  shall  be 
granted,  ])roductiveue88  is  not  the  sole  uor  the  paramount  considera- 
tion. The  law  provides  that  i!i  determining  as  to  increase  or  expedi- 
tion the  Postmaster-General  shall  have  due  regard  to  productiveness 
and  other  circumstances,  and  if  a  route  was  exi>edited  a!id  the  cost  ex- 
ceeded the  productiveness,  that  fact  does  not  per  se  prove  that  the  in- 
crease and  expedition  should  not  have  been  made.  There  may  have  beea 
other  circumstances  that  were  i)aramount  to  the  consideration  of  pro- 
ductiveness. 

He  has  the  right  to  determine  whether  the  productiveness  shoald 
prevail,  or  whether  other  circumstances  should  have  paramount  consid- 
eration, and  you  cannot  m  this  case  try  the  question  whether  he  decided 
properly  in  such  a  case.  lie  was  the  judge  of  that  question,  and  his 
judgment  must  be  presumed  to  be  right,  and  you  cannot  infer  corrup- 
tion or  a  conspiracy  from  the  fact  that  they  were  made. 

The  evidence  must  prove  not  only  that  it  was  not  an  honest  exercise 
of  judgment,  but  was  the  result  of  a  combination  or  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud the  Government  by  means  of  such  oixlers. 

The  Government  must  therefore  prove  such  unlawful  confederation. 

TWENTIETH. 

You  are  the  exclusive  judges  as  to  the  facts,  and  it  is  for  you  ex- 
<5lusively  to  determine  what  the  evidence  proves,  whatever  may  have 
been  said  by  the  court  during  the  progress  of  tliis  trial  at  any  time  with 
reference  to  the  tacts  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  influence  your  judg- 
ment in  regard  thereto.  What  this  evidence  proves,  or  fails  to  prove, 
it  is  your  exclusive  province  to  determine,  and  you  are  likewise  the 
exclusive  judges  as  to  the  credibility  of  witnesses.  You  are  not 
lightly,  and  without  reason,  to  reject  the  testimony  of  any  witness, 
unless  you  are  convinced  that  it  is  not  true.  To  impeach  a  witness 
or  destroy  the  credibility  of  his  testimony  it  is  not  necessary  that 
-other  witnesses  shall  be  called  to  dispute  what  he  may  have  testified 
to.  There  may  be  that  in  the  testimony  of  the  witness  itself  that 
would  warrant  you  in  determining  that  it  is  not  such  as  that  you 
can  rely  ui>on  it  and  act  upon  it  in  making  up  your  verdict.  It  is 
your  right  and  your  duty  to  consider  the  probabilities  and  the  im- 
probabilities of  the  testimony  given  by  any  witness.  If  there  is  that 
in  it  which  renders  it  improbable,  or  if  he  has  made  contradictory 
statements  as  to  matters  with  reference  to  which  he  may  reasonably  be 
presumed  to  know,  you  may  and  you  should  take  such  contrailictions 
into  account  in  determining  whether  or  not  his  testimony  can  be  safely 
relied  upon.  If  he  has  sworn  differently  at  different  times,  with  refer- 
<.nce  to  the  same  matters  involved  in  the  matters  with  reference  to 
which  he  has  testified,  and  no  reasonably  fair  explanation  is  given  of 
why  he  thus  contradicted  himself,  you  may  and  3'ou  should  take  that 
into  consideration  in  determining  whether  his  testimony  is  entitled  to 
<5redit. 

You  have  a  right  to  take  into  consideration,  and  you  should  take  ipto 
consideration,  all  the  circumstances  as  detailed  by  him,  and  from  these 
you  must  determine  whether  or  not  his  testimony  is  true  as  given  before 
you ;  and  if  by  any  of  these  means  it  is  contradicted  or  rendered  im- 
probable or  unreliable  you  should  reject  it  wholly  unless  what  he  has 
testified  to  before  you  has  been  sustained  by  other  testimon}*. 
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And  in  determining  as  to  the  credibility  of  a  vritness,  and  as  to  the 
weight  you  will  give  to  his  testimony,  you  have  the  right  to  consider^ 
and  should  consider,  the  motive  by  which  the  witness  may  be  actuated 
as  the  same  may  be  disclosed  by  the  evidence. 

If  he  is  to  gam  any  personal  or  pecuniary  advantage  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  means  of  or  as  the  result  of  bis  testimony,  you  have  the 
right  and  it  is  your  duty  to  take  that  into  consideration  in  weighing 
his  testimony. 

.  And  so,  too,  if  it  appears  that  he  is  actuated  by  motives  of  revenge 
or  passion,  it  is  your  .right  and  your  duty  to  take  these  into  considera- 
tion in  determining  what  weight  shall  be  given  to  his  testimony. 

Each  and  all  such  considerations,  so  far  as  they  appear,  are  proper 
for  your  consideration,  and  you  should  consider  them  in  estimating  the 
value  ot  the  testimony  and  the  credit  you  should  give  to  it. 

TWENTY-FIRST. 

In  proving  a  case  by  circumstantial  evidence,  each  circumstance  re- 
lied upon  must  be  proved  with  that  degree  of  certainty  which  excludes 
every  hypothesis  other  than  that  of  guilt.  If  the  circumstance  relied 
upon  is  consistent  with  innocence,  you  must  adopt  that  hypothesis.  In 
other  words,  the  evidence,mu8t  prove  to  you  that  that  circumstance  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  innocence.  If  it  is  consistent  with  innocence,, 
you  must  exclude  that  circumstance  from  your  consideration.  The  law 
requires  that  a  party  accused  shall  be  ])roven  guilty  of  the  charge  im- 
puted to  him  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt;  and,  until  the  evidence  re- 
moves from  your  minds  every  reasonable  doubt  of  guilt,  you  cannot  find 
a  defendant  guilty,  and  this  rule  applies  to  each  circumstance  in  the 
case,  when  circumstances  are  relied  upon  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the 
party's  gidlt. 

TWENTY-SECOND. 

Again.  The  ofiense  is  complete  when  the  conspiracy  is  formed  and 
an  overt  act  is  done  in  furtherance  ot  the  object  of  that  conspiracy.  As 
soon  as  the  offense  is  complete  the  statute  of  limitations  begins  to  ruut 
and  although  the  parties  may  have  gone  on  afterwards  in  doing  acts  in 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy,  such  acts  do  not  change  the 
time  when  the  offense  was  complete,  and  therefore  if  you  believe  from 
the  evidence  that  the  conspiracy  charged  was  entered  into,  and  that  an 
overt  act  was  committed  in  furtherance  of  that  conspiracy,  and^  that 
that  overt  act  was  committed  more  than  three  years  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  this  prosecution,  the  prosecution  must  fail. 

TWENTY-THIHD. 

Again.  The  law  requires  that  this  prosecution  shall  have  l>een  com^ 
menced  within  three  years  after  the  offense  is  committed,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prosecution  is  the  filing  in  this  court  of  the  indictment. 
The  indictment  was  filed  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1882,  and  therefore 
this  offense,  if  committed  at  all,  must  have  been  committed  within  three 
years  prior  to  the  20th  of  May,  1882,  or  since  the  20th  day  of  May,  1879. 
The  indictment  is  found  upon  a  st^atute  approved  on  the  17th  day  of 
May,  1879,  and  to  sustain  this  indictment  it  must  be  proven  that  the 
offense  was  committed  since  that  statute  took  effect  and  within  three 
years  prior  to  the  finding  of  the  indictment.    The  statute  is  in  substance. 
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that  if  two  or  more  persons  shall  conspire,  &c.,  and  one  or  more  of  them 
shall  commit  an  act  in  pursuance  of  the  alleged  conspiracy,  the  parties 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  olfense.  The  indictment  being  under  the 
statute  of  May  17,  1879,  and  that  statute  i)ro\iding  that  an  overt 
act  must  be  committed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  eifect  the 
conspiracy,  no  act  that  was  committed  prior  to  the  passage  of  that 
act  can  be  of  any  avail  in  this  case,  and  you  must  reject  it  from 
your  consideration.  To  prove  this  case  the  prosecution  must  estab- 
lish by  the  evidence  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  within  tUree 
years  prior  to  the  finding  of  the  indictment,  and  since  the  euact- 
nient  of  the  statute  mentioned,  the  defendants,  or  some  of  them,  did 
combine,  conspire,  confederate,  and  agree  together  todefraud  the  United 
States  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  t  he  defendants,  as  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  unless  the  evidence  shows  such  an  agreement  within  the 
three  years  alluded  to  this  prosecution  cannot  be  maintained  and  you 
must  acquit  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Had  we  not  better  take  a  recess  now,  your  honor  ! 

Mr.  Merrick.  Let  us  have  the  instructions  first. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  have  a  large  batch  of  them.  It  will  take  an  hour  to 
get  through. 

The  Court.  Prom  the  survey  I  have  just  made  of  the  field,  I  think 
it  is  very  likely  the  reading  of  the  instructions  may  occupy  the  whole 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  glad  that  they  appreciate  the  necessity  for  hard 
praying. 

The  Court.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  discussion  of  these  prayers 
is  to  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  court  alone,  and  not  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  jury.  That  discussion  will  probably  occupy  some  time.  1 
cannot  foresee  how  long.  I  should  suppose  from  the  inspection  I  have 
taken  of  the  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  the  counsel,  that  it  will  take 
an  hour  more  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  instructions.  To-day  is 
Tliursday.  It  is  very  i)robable  that  the  discussion  of  these  instructions 
will  occupy  the  whole  of  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  no,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Totten.  The  discussion  of  the  questions  of  law,  your  honor,  has 
already  been  largely  disposed  of.  It  will  not  take  us  an  hour  to  rea<l 
our  prayers. 

The  Court.  I  am  happy  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Do  not  let  us  lose  a  clay,  j^our  honor. 

The  Court.  As  this  is  a  moment  severed  from  the  trial  of  the  case  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  make  use  of  it  with  reference  to  some  matters 
thaf  have  come  to  my  ear.  Several  members  of  this  jury  have  come  to 
me  with  information  that  they  had  been  approached  with  proposals  most 
manifesth  of  a  corrupt  kind.  The  first  intimation  1  had  of  that  kind 
was  several  weeks  ago.  And  there  have  been  several  more.  I  cannot 
eall  them  intimations  either ;  it  is  square  and  direct  information  given 
to  me  privately  for  the  purpose  of  asking  what  should  be  done.  My 
advice  to  those  members  of  the  jury  was  to  say  nothing  about  it.  The 
court  did  not  want  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  arguments  or  the 
hearing  of  the  case  by  any  such  side  questions  as  this.  But  this  thing 
has  grown,  and  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  it  seems  that  these 
wolves  who  have  been  around  this  jury  have  become  fiercer  and  more 
determined.  I  felt  so  much  indignation  that  I  was  almost  ready  to  ad- 
vise the  jurymen  to  shoot  these  men  on  the  spot.  That  is  the  way  I  felt 
about  it.  £ut  I  gave  no  such  opinion.  VUlainy  of  that  kind,  scoun* 
drelism  of  that  degree,  deserves  no  mercy.    I  do  not  know  in  what  iu- 
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terest  these  suggeBtioDH  have  been  made.    I  do  not  wish  to  convey  any 
iiitiwation  upon  that  subject,  but  I  wish  to  advise  this  jury  to  repel 
with  scorn  and  indignation  any  base  attempt  of  this  character  upon  their 
virtue  and  integrity.    The  insult  is  of  the  very  last  intensity',  and  I  do 
liope  that  when  we  get  through  with  this  trial  we  will  have  informa- 
tion enough  to  enable  the  court  to  lay  its  hand  upon  these  men  who 
have  approached  the  jury  in  this  way.    I  have  called  your  attention 
to  this  subject  with  another  view :  To  give  warning  to  men  of  that  kind 
of  what  they  are  about  and  that  the  officers  of  the  law  will  do  their  duty, 
and  if  it  is  possible  to  ferret  out  these  scoundrels  it  shall  be  done.    Give 
them  no  quarter.    Spurn  them  with  the  end  of  your  toe.    No  baser  ver- 
min infests  the  earth  than  men  who  are  engaged  in  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness.   The  insult  to  you  is  that  they  suppose  that  you  are  just  as  base, 
just  as  low  as  they  are  themselves.    No  man  on  the  jury  or  anywhere  else 
should  allow  a  whisper  of  that  kind  to  be  made  to  him  without  spurn- 
ing it  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt,  if  he  goes  no  further.     I  do 
not,  of  course,  advise  violence  at  any  time,  but  next  to  the  insult  that 
is  given  a  man's  wife  is  an  insult  of  this  kind  to  a  juryman.    EUs  honor 
should  be  as  sacred  and  as  carefully  guarded  as  he  would  guard  the 
honor  of  his  wife.    Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  said  this  much  as  collateral. 
At  this  point  we  will  take  our  recess. 

The  Foreman.  [Mr.  Dickson.]  I  would  say,  your  honor,  that  after  the 
dis(>08ition  of  this  case  I  shall  lay  the  full  facts  before  you  for  action. 

3Ir.  Henkle.  I  want  to  say  before  the  court  adjourns,  your  honor, 
ou  behalf  of  myself  and  my  clients,  that  I  demand  an  investigation  of  the 
charge  that  has  been  made. 

The  Court.  We  will  see  about  that  afterwards.  Perhaps  you  will 
ha\  e  it. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  So  do  I. 

The  Foreman.  [Mr.  Dickson.]  Shall  we  report  again  this  afternoon  ! 
The  Court.  You  need  not  report  until  to  morrow  morning ;  the  after- 
noon will  certainly  be  occupied  with  the  law. 

At  this  point  (12  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  its  usual 
recess. 


AFTER    RECESS. 

Mr.  Chandler  read  the  following  prayers  for  instruction: 

FIRST. 

The  court  charges  the  jury  that  the  defendants  are  indicted  for  an 
alleged  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States  in  a  manner  alleged  to 
be  condemned  by  the  act  of  May  17,  1879,  of  Congress;  and  it  is  in  said 
iudictment  charged  that  said  alleged  fraud  was  intended  by  said  de- 
fendants to  be  accomplished  by  the  following  means,  to  wit: 

By  means  of  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  John  M.  Peck, 
Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  and  Montfort  C.  Rerdell,  then 
awl  there  fraudulently  to  write  and  sign^  and  cause  and  procure  to  he  writ- 
ten  and  signed,  a  large  number  of  fraudulent  letters  and  communications, 
and  false  and  fraudulent  petitions  and  applications  to  the  Postmaster- 
General,  for  additional  service  and  increase  of  expedition  on  and  upon 
each  of  the  hereinbefore  mentioned,  numbered,  and  described  post- 
routes,  as  aforesaid,  the  ^aid  petitions  and  applications  then  and  there 
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falsely  to  purport  to  he  made  and  signed  by  people  and  inhabitants  oj"  the 
said  States  and  Territories  residing  upon  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
said  post-routes,  and  the  said  petitions  and  applications  then  and  there 
to  be  signed  with  fictitious  names,  and  the  names  of  persons  not  resid- 
ing upon  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  said  post-routes,  and  the  *ri/rf 
fraudulent  letters  and  communications,  and  false  and  frriudnleiit  peti- 
tions and  applications  then  and  there  to  be  placed  and  filed  in  said  ofiice 
of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  among  the  papers  relating 
and  pertaining  to  the  said  several  post-routes  as  aforesaid;  and  by 
means  of  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  John  M.  Peck,  Stephen 
W.  Dorsey,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  and  Montfort  C.  Rerdell,  then  and  there 
fraudulently  to  make  and  sign,  and  cause  and  procure  to  l>e  made  and 
signed  for  the  said  ])ost-routes,  false  and  fraudulent  oaths  and  declara- 
tions, and  fraudulent  written  declarations  and  statements,  falsely  pur- 
porting to  be  statements  made  and  signed  under  oath,  the  said  oath.'^ 
and  declarations  then  and  there  falsely  and  fraudulently  to  state  and 
describe  the  number  of  men  and  animals  require<l  to  perform  the  serv- 
ice of  carrying  the  said  mails  on  and  over  each  of  said  post-routes  on 
and  by  the  schedule  of  time  then  existing  for  carrying  the  said  mails  on 
and  over  each  of  the  said  post-routes,  and  falsely  and  fraudulently  to 
state  a  greater  number  of  men  and  animals  than  would  be  necessary 
and  required  to  carry  the  said  mails  on  and  over  each  of  the  said  post 
routes,  with  increased  speed  on  and  by  a  schedule  of  a  less  number  of 
hours,  and  the  said  false  and  fraudulent  writt'Cn  declarations,  oaths* 
and  statements,  then  and  there  to  be  placed  and  filed  in  the  said  office 
of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  among  the  papers  relating 
and  pertaining  to  each  of  the  said  several  post- routes,  as  aforesaid ;  and 
by  means  of  the  said  William  H.  Turner  then  and  there  falsely  and  fraud- 
ulently to  mark,  write,  and  indorse  upon  the  said  fraudulent  letters  and 
communications,  and  false  and  fraudulent  petitions  and  applications, 
false    and   untrue  dates,   as    and  for    the  true  dates  of    the  filing 
of  th^  said  Z«fter«,  communications,  petitions,  and  applications  in  the  said 
office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Genei'al  as  aforesaid;  and  by 
means  of  the  said  William  H.  Turner  then  and  there  to  wrap  and  in- 
close letters,  communications,  petitions,  and  applications  received  and 
tiled  in  the  said  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  re- 
lating and  pertaining  to  carrying  and  transporting  the  said  mails  on  and 
over  the  said  post-routes,  in  envelopes,  covers,  and  jackets,  as  afore- 
said, and  to  write  and  indorse  upon  the  outside  of  such  envelope,  cover, 
and  jacket,  false  and  untrue  brief  statements  and  descriptions  of  the 
subject-matter  and  contents  of  such  papers  so  to  be  inclosed  as  afore- 
said, and  to  write  and  indorse  upon  the  outside  of  such  envelope,  cover, 
and  ja<5ket  false  and  untrue  brief  statements  that  the  ^aid  letters,  com- 
munications, petitions,  and  a])plications  so  to  be  inclosed  as  aii^bresaid, 
were  then  and  there  in  favor  of  and  requests  for  increased  and  addi- 
tional service  and  increase  of  expedition  of  the  said  mails  on  and  over 
said  post-routes,  as  aforesaid ;  and  b}'  means  of  the  said  William  H. 
Turner  then  and  there  fraudulently  to  write  and  prepare  fraudulent 
written  orders  for  allowances  to  be  made  to  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey, 
John  R.  Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck,  as  such  contractors,  for  carrying  an<l 
transporting  the  said  mails  on  and  over  the  said  post-routes,  the  said 
fraudulent  written  orders  then  and  there  to  be  approved,  made,  and 
signed  by  the  said  Thomas  J.  Brady,  and  to  be  filed  in  the  said  office 
of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  among  the  papers  relating 
and  pertaining  to  each  of  said  post-routes,  and  to  be  certified  to  the 
said  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department,  as  afore- 
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said  ;  and  by  means  of  the  said  Tlioinas  J.  Brady  tben  and  there  fraud- 
ulently, and  for  the  benefit,  gain,  and  profit  of  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey, 
John  R.  Miner,  John  M.  Peck,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  Harvey  M.  Vaiie, 
Moutfort  C.  Rerdell,  Thomas  J.  Brady,  and  William  H.  Turner,  to  make, 
8ign,  and  file  in  the  said  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, written  orders  for  increased  and  additional  service  in  carrying  the 
said  mails  on  and  over  the  said  post-routes,  and  for  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  trips  each  week  on  and  over  each  of  the  said  post-routes  to  a 
number  greater  than  mentioned  and  specified  in  each  of  said  contracts 
and  agreements  as  aforesaid,  he,  th6  said  Thomas  J.  Brady,  then  and 
there  well  knowing  that  the  said  additional  service  was  not  lawfully 
needed  and  required,  and  was  not  necessary  and  required  for  the  proper 
and  lawful  conveyance  and  transportation  of  the  said  mails  on  and  over 
the  said  post-routes,  and  was  not  necessary  and  required  for  the  just 
and  lawful  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  people  and  inhabitants  of  the 
said  States  and  Territories  residing  and  living  upon  and  in  the  neijrh- 
borhood  of  the  saidi>ost-routes,  and  was  not  necessary  and  required  tor 
the  just  and  lawful  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  said  United  States  of 
America,  and  to  cause  and  procure  the  said  unlawful  and  fraudulent 
orders  then  and  there  to  be  certified. to  the  said  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 
lor  the  Post-Office  Department;  and  by  means  of  the  said  Thomas 
J.  Brady  then  and  there  fraudulently,  and  for  the  benefit,  gain,  and 
profit  of  the  said  John  \V.  Dorsey,  John  R.Miner,  John  M.Peck,  Stephen 
W,  Dorsey,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  Montfort  C.  Rerdell,  Thomas  J.  Brady, 
and  William  H.  Turner,  to  make,  sign,  and  file  in  the  said  office  of  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  written  orders  for  large  addi- 
tional compensation  and  allowances  of  money  and  .pay  to  be  made  to 
the  said  John  W.  Dorse}',  John  R.  Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck,  as  such 
contractors  as  aforesaid,  for  increased  and  additional  service  in  carry- 
ing the  said  mails  on  and  over  each  of  the  said  post-routes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  said  orders  for  the  said  fraudulently  increased  and  addi- 
tional service  on  each  of  the  said  post-routes,  so  to  be  made  by  the  said 
Thomas  J.  Brady  as  aforesaid,  and  to  cause  and  procure  the  said  unlaw- 
ful and  fraudulent  orders  to  be  certified  to  the  said  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department,  as  afores  wd ;  and  by  means  of 
the  said  Thomas  J.  Brady  and  then  and  there  fraudulently,  and  for  the 
benefit,  gain,  and  profit  of  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner, 
John  M,  Peck,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  Montfort C,  Rerdell, 
Thomas  J.  Brady,  and  William  H.  Turner,  to  make  and  file  in  the  said 
office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  written  orders  for 
the  increase  of  expedition  in  carrying  the  said  mails  on  and  over  the 
said  post-routes,  and  for  reducing  the  time  for  carrying  the  said  mails 
from  the  x>lace  of  departure  to  the  place  of  arrival,  on  each  of  said 
post-routes,  to  a  schedule  and  number  of  hours  less  than  mentioned 
and  specified  in  each  of  said  contracts  and  agreements  as  aforesaid,  he, 
the  said  Thomas  J.  Brady,  then  and  there  well  knowing  that  the  suid 
increase  of  exi)editiou  was  not  lawfully  needed  and  required,  and  was 
not  necessary  and  required  for  the  proper  and  lawful  conveyance  and 
transportation  of  the  said  mails  on  and  over  the  said  post-routes,  and  was 
not  necessary  and  required  for  the  just  and  lawful  benefit  and  advan- 
tage of  the  said  peox)le  and  inhabitants  of  the  said  States  and  Territo- 
ries residing  and  living  upon  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  said 
post- routes,  and  was  not  necessary  and  required  for  the  just  and  lawful 
benefit  and  advantage  of  the  said  United  States  of  America,  an»l  to 
cause  and  procure  the  said  unlawful  and  fraudulent  orders  to  be  certi- 
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fled  to  the  said  Auditor  of  tbe  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Departaieut 
as  aforesaid:  and  bviueaus  of  the  said  Thomas  J.  Bradv  then  andthei-e 
fraudulently,  and  for  the  benefit,  gain,  and  profit  of  the  said  John  \V. 
Dorsey,  John  II.  Miner,  John  M.  Peck,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  Harvey  2M. 
Yaile,  Montfort  C.  Rerdell,  Thomas  J.  Brady,  and  William  H.  Turuer, 
to  make  and  file  in  the  said  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  written  orders  for  great,  excessive,  and  fraudulent  additional 
compensation  and  allowances  of  money  and  ])ay  to  be  made  to  the  said 
John  \V.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  and  John  5l  Peck,  as  such  contract- 
ors, as  aforesaid,  for  the  increase  of  expedition  in  carrying  the  said 
mails  on  and  over  each  of  the  said  post-routes  in  accordance  with  tbe 
said  orders  for  the  said  fraudulent  increase  of  expedition  on  each  of  the 
said  post- routes,  so  to  be  made  by  the  said  Thoftias  J.  Brady  as  afore- 
said, the  said  allowance  of  additional  compensation  then  and  there  to 
be  niaile  at  the  rate  of  and  in  accordance  with  the  said  false  and  fraud- 
ulent oaths  and  statements  of  the  number  of  men  and  animals  requii-ed 
for  carrying  the  said  mails  on  and  over  the  said  post-routes  on  a  sche<l- 
ule  of  a  less  number  of  hours,  then  and  there  to  be  made  and  signed, 
and  caused  and  procured  to  be  made  and  signed  by  them,  the  said  John 
W.  Dorsey,  John  11.  Miner,  John  M.  Peck,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  Harvey 
M.  Vaile,  and  Montfort  C.  Rerdell,  and  filed  in  the  said  office  of  tbe 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  cause  aud 
procure  the  said  unlawful  and  fraudulent  orders  to  be  certified  to  tbe 
«aid  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post  Office  Department  as  afoi^- 
said;  and  by  means  of  the  said  Thomas  J.  Brady  then  and  there  fraudu- 
lently, and  for  the  benefit,  gain,  and  profit  of  the  said  John  W.  Doi'sey. 
John  R.  Miner,  John  M.  Peck,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  Harvey  M.  Vaile, 
IMontfort  C.  Rerdell,  Thomas  J.  Brady,  and  William  H.  Turner,  to  make 
and  file  in  the  said  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Geuei-al, 
written  orders  for  extending  the  service  on  the  said  post-routes  so  as  to 
include  other  and  different  stations  aud  places  ou  the  said  post  routes 
than  the  stations  and  places  mentioned  in  the  said  contracts,  and  for 
fraudulent  allowances  of  large  aud  excessive  additional  money,  pay, 
and  compensation  to  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  and  John 
M.  Peck,  as  such  contractors,  for  the  said  extension  of  service,  he,  the 
said  Thomas  J.  Brady,  then  and  there  well  knowing  that  the  said  ex- 
tension of  the  service  was  not  lawfully  needed  and  required,  and  was 
not  necessary  and  required  for  the  proper  and  lawful  conveyance  and 
transportation  of  said  mails,  and  was  not  necessary  and  required  for 
the  just  and  lawful  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  said  United  States 
of  America,  and  to  cause  and  procure  the  said  unlawful  aud  fraudu- 
lent orders  to  be  certified  to  the  said  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
Post-Office  Department;  and  by  means  of  the  said  Thomas  J.  Brady 
then  and  there  fraudulently,  and  for  the  benefit,  gain,  and  profit  of 
the  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  John  M.  Peck,  Stephen 
W.  Dorsey,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  Montfort  C.  Rerdell,  Thomas  J.  Brady, 
and  William  H.  Turner,  to  make  and  file  in  the  said  office  of  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  written  orders  for  the  decrease 
and  curtailment  of  the  service  on  the  said  post-routes,  so  as  to  dis> 
continue  the  service  of  carrying  the  said  mails  to  places  and  stations 
on  the  said  post-routes,  and  for  the  fraudulent  allowance  tp  the  said 
John  W,  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck,  a«  such  contract- 
ors, as  an  indemnit}",  one  month's  extra  pay  on  the  amount  of  service 
so  to  be  dispensed  with,  he,  the  said  Thomas  J.  Brady,  th^n  and  there 
well  knowing  that  the  said  decrease  and  curtailment  ot  service  was  not 
necessary  and  required  for  the  proper  and  lawful  conveyance  and  tians- 
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portatiou  of  the  said  mails,  and  was  not  necessary  and  required  for  the 
just  and  lawful  benetit  and  advantage  of  the  said  Unitred  States  of 
America,  and  to  cause  and  procure  the  said  unlawful  and  frau<lulent 
orders  to  be  certified  to  the  said  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post- 
OflBce  Department ;  and  by  means  of  the  said  Thomas  J.  Brady  then 
and  there  fraudulently,  and  for  the  benefit,  ^ain,  and  profit  of  the  said 
John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  John  M.  Peck,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey, 
Harvey  M.  Vaile,  Montfort  C.  Rerdell,  Thomas  J.  Brady,  and  William 
H.  Turner,  to  make  and  file  in  the  said  office  of  the  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  written  onlers  for  the  allowance  of  pay  and  com- 
pensation to  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  and  John  M. 
Peck,  as  such  contractors,  without  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R. 
Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck  having  performed  the  service  of  carrying  and 
transi>orting  the  said  mails  on  and  over  the  said  post-routes  for  which 
the  said  pay  and  compensation  was  so  to  be  allowed  as  aforesaid,  and  to 
cause  and  procure  the  said  unlaw  ful  and  fraudulent  orders  to  be  certi- 
fied to  the  said  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department ; 
and  by  means  of  the  said  Thomas  J.  Brady  then  and  there  fraudulently, 
and  for  the  benefit,  gain,  and  profit  of  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John 
R.  Miner,  John  M.  Peck,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  Mont- 
fort C.  Rerdell,  Thomas  J.  Brady,  and  William  H.  Turner,  to  refuse  to 
make  deductions  from  the  pay  of  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R. 
Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck,  as  such  contractors,  for  failures  of  them,  the 
said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  and  John  IM.  Peck,  to  perform 
the  said  service  of  carrying  and  transporting  the  said  mails  on  and  over 
the  said  post-routes  in  accordance  with  the  said  contracts  and  agree- 
ments as  aforesaid,  and  according  to  the  said  orders  for  increased  and 
additional  service  and  increase  of  expedition  so  to  be  made  by  the  said 
Thomas  J.  Brady  as  aforesaid,  and  then  and  there  fraudulently  to  fail 
and  refuse  to  impose  fines  upon  them,  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John 
B.  Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck,  for  other  delinquencies  and  failures  of 
them,  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck,  as 
such  contractors,  in  carrying  and  transporting  the  said  mails  on  and 
over  the  said  post-routes  as  aforesaid,  and  then  and  there  fraudulently 
to  fail  and  refuse  to  certify  to  the  said  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
Post-Offic€  Department  the  said  failures  and  delinquencies  of  them,  the 
said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck  as  such  con- 
tractors as  aforesaid;  and  by  means  of  the  said  Thomas  J.  Brady  then 
and  there  unlawfully  and  fraudulently,  and  for  the  benefit,  gain,  and 
profit  of  them,  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  John  M.  Peck, 
Stephen  W,  Dorsey,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  Montfort  C.  Rerdell,  Thomas  J. 
Brady,  and  William  H.  Turner,  to  make  and  file  in  the  said  office  of  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  written  orders  for  additional  pay 
and  compensation  to  them,  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner, 
and  John  M.  Peck,  as  such  contractors,  for  additional  service  in  carry- 
ing the  said  mails  on  and  over  the  said  post-routes,  the  said  orders  to 
take  eiiect  at  dates  and  times  before  the  making  and  issuing  by  the 
said  Thomas  J.  BiBdy,  the  said  orders  for  such  additional  ser\ice  and 
additional  pay  and  compensation,  and  to  cause  and  procure  the  said 
unlawful  and  fraudulent  orders  to  be  certified  to  the  said  Auditor  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department;  and  by  means  of  fraud- 
ulent subcontracts  then  and  there  to  be  ma<le  and  signed  betw^eeu  the 
said  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  John  M.  Peck,  Stephen  W. 
Dorsey,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  and  Montfort  C.  Rerdell  for  carrying  and 
transporting  the  said  mails  on  and  over  the  said  post-routes,  the  said 
subcoiitraers  to  be  tiled  in  the  said  office  of  the  Second  Assistant 
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Postmaster-General,  among    the  papers  relating  and  pertaininjif   to 
the  said  several  post- routes,  and  to  be  certified  to  the  said   Audi- 
tor of  the  Treasury  for  the  PostOltico  Department ;  and  by  meajiB  of 
the  said  false  and>*lraudulent  petitions  and  applications  for  additional 
service  and  increase  of  expedition  on  and  over  the  said  post-routes,  s$o 
to  be  made,  signed,  and  filed  in  the  said  office  of  the  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  as  aforesaid,  and  the  said  false  and  fraudulent 
oaths  and  statements  of  the  number  of  men  and  animals  necessary  and 
required  to  carry  the  said  mails  on  and  over  the  said  post-routes  with 
increased  speed  and  by  a  schedule  of  a  less  nnmber  of  hours,  so  to  be 
made,  signed,  and  filed  in  the  said  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General as  aforesaid,  and  the  said  false  and  untrue  dates  so  to 
be  marked  upon  the  said  petitions  and  papers  as  aforesaid,  and  the 
said  false  and  untrue  brief  statements  and  descriptions  of  the  contents 
and  subject-matter  of  the  said  papers  to  be  inclosed  in  the  said  envel- 
opes, covers,  and  jackets,  and  so  to  be  indorsed  and  written  upon  the 
outside  of  the  said  envelopes,  covers,  and  jackets  as  aforesaid,  thereby 
fraudulent! v  to  deceive  the  said  Postmaster-General,  as  such  head  of 
the  said  Post-Office  Department  and  superintendent  of  the  business  o€ 
the  said  Post-Office  Department  as  aforesaid ;  and  by  means  of  the  said 
John  W.  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  John  M.  Peck,  Stephen  W.  Doinsey^ 
Harvey  M.  Vaile,  and  Montfort  C.  Rerdell,  as  such  conductors  and  sub- 
contractors, as  aforesaid,  then  and  there,  and  thereafter  during  the 
contmuance  of  the  said  contracts  and  subcontracts,  unlawftilly  and  fraudu- 
lently to  claim,  a«k,  demand,  receive,  take  and  acquire  unto  themselves 
of  and  from  the  said  United  States  of  America,  the  said  several  large 
and  excessive  sums  and  amounts  of  money,  of  the  money  and  property 
of  said  United  States  of  America,  so  to  be  by  the  said  Thomas  J.  Brady 
unlawfully  and  traudulently  ordered,  allowed,  and  certified  to  the  said 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department,  as  aforesaid^ 
and  unlawfully  and  fraudulently  to  be  allowed  and  ordere<l  to  be  paid 
by  the  said  United  States  of  America  to  them,  the  said  John  W.  Dor- 
sey, John  R.  Miner,  John  M.  Peck,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  Harvey  M. 
Vaile,  and  Montfort  0.  Rerdell,  as  such  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
bv  reason  of  the  said  unlawful  and  fraudulent  orders  for  additional 
service  and  increase  of  expedition  in  carrying  the  said  mails  on  and 
over  the  said  post-routes  as  aforesaid,  and  by  reason  of  the  said  unlaw- 
ful and  fraudulent  extension  of  tbe  service  as  aforesaid,  and  by  reason 
of  the  said  unlawful  and  fraudulent  decrease  and  curtailment  of  the 
service  as  aforesaid,  and  by  reason  of  the  said  service  so  unlawfully  and 
fraudulently  to  be  dispensed  with  as  aforesaid,  and  by  reason  of  the 
said  unlawful  and  fraudulent  failures  to  perform  the  service  as  afore- 
said, and  by  reason  of  the  said  unlawful  and  fraudulent  failures  and 
delinquencies  as  aforesaid,  and  by  reason  of  the  said  unlawful  and 
fraudulent  orders  and  allowances  for  additional  service  and  additional 
pay  and  compensation,  to  take  effect  at  dates  and  times  before  the 
making  of  the  said  orders  for  the  additional  service  and  the  additional 
pay  as  aforesaid ;  and  in  manner  aforesaid,  unlawfully  to  defraud  the 
said  United  States  of  America ;  and  then  and  there,  in  m  anner  afore- 
said, and  by  the  means  aforesaid,  unlawfully  to  defraud  the  said  United 
States  of  America ;  and  then  and  there,  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  by 
the  means  aforesaid,  unlawfully. 

SECOND. 

The  United  States  in  this  case  are  limited  to  proof  of  the  means  set 
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out  in  the  iDdicfement,  as  the  instrumentalities  by  and  through  which 
the  alleged'fraud  against  the  United  States  was  to  have  been  brought 
About  and  consummated  by  the  defendants.  The  Government  in  this 
prosecution  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  proof,  or  failure  of  proof,  which 
it  has  made  of  the  means  set  forth  in  the  indictment  to  accomplish  said 
alleged  fraud,  and  if  the  alleged  means  so  set  forth  in  said  indictment, 
whereby  the  alleged  fraud  against  the  United  States  was  to  have  been 
accomplished  by  defendants  have  not  been  proved  as  charged,  then 
there  is  a  failure  of  proof  in  the  case  to  the  extent  of  the  failure  to 
establish  said  alleged  means. 

The  fraud  described  in  the  indictment  alleged  to  have  been  intended 
by  the  defendants  as  the  object  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  consists  in 
depriving  the  United  States  of  the  amount  of  the  cost  and  expense  to 
the  United  States  to  be  paid  for  carrying  the  United  States  mails  over 
the  respective  mail  routes  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  more  frequently 
in  trips  and  in  shorter  time  than  said  mail  was  contracted  to  be  carried 
by  the  terms  of  the  original  contracts  described  in  the  indictment,  said 
increase  of  trips  and  said  decrease  of  time  in  carrying  said  mail  over 
«ach  and  every  of  said  routes  being  charged  in  said  indictment  to  have 
been  unnecessary  and  not  required  for  the  public  good. 

The  jury  in  this  case  are  the  judges  of  the  law  and  the  fact,  and 
though  the  law  of  the  case  is  declar^  to  the  jury  by  the  court,  and  it 
is  to  l>e  received  by  the  jury,  yet  the  law  has  reposed  in  the  jury  the 
right  and  duty,  on  their  oaths,  to  finally  determine  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  defendants. 

THIRD. 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  in  order  to  find  that  the  United  States 
was  defrauded  by  the  transactions  complained  of  in  the  indictment, 
they  must  find  from  the  evidence  the  following  facts: 

First  That  the  means  described  in  the  indictment  were  used  as 
alleged. 

Second.  That  said  means  were  used  by  the  defendants  in  order  to  in- 
fluetice  the  conduct  of  the  Postmaster-General  as  alleged. 

Third.  That  the  Postmaster- General,  relying  upon  the  truth  of  the 
representations  so  made  was  deceived,  and  thereby  the  money  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  which  it  is  com- 
plained in  the  indictment. 

Fotirth.  That  the  said  means  described  in  the  indictment  were  false 
and  untrue,  as  therein  charged. 

Fifth.  That  the  United  States  suffered  damage  by  such  action  of  the 
defendants,  and  that  such  damage  followed  proximately  the  deception 
alleged,  and  unless  all  these  fact^  and  conditions  are  established  by  the 
evi<ience,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  there  is  no  fraud  in  law  sufficiently 
proven  against  the  defendants  to  authorize  a  conviction  in  this  case. 
((5ooly  on  Torts,  p.  475.  Bayard  vs.  Holmes,  34  N.  J.,  296.  Tryan  vs. 
Whitmarch,  1  Met.,  1.) 

FIFTH. 

The  jury  are  charged  that  whether  or  not  the  public  good  or  welfare 
required  the  increase  of  trips  and  the  decrease  of  time  in  carrying  the 
mail  over  the  several  routes  mentioned  in  the  indictment  (which  in- 
crease of  trips  and  decrease  of  time  is  complained  of  in  the  indictment  i 
was  and  is  a  question  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  primarily  and 
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termine, and  it  is  wholly  immaterial  for  the  purposes  of  this  trial  whether 
the  jury  believe  said  increase  of  trips  and  decrease  of  time  ought  to 
have  been  ordered  or  not. 

SIXTH. 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  the  defendants  are  on  trial  on  the  charge 
of  conspiracy  in  the  indictment  contained  and  none  other,  and  said  of- 
fense so  charged  in  the  indictment  cannot  be  established  by  pro\ing 
any  number  of  other  distinct  offenses  of  the  individual  defendants. 

SEVENTH. 

The  jury  are  charged  that  the  existence,  if  such  be  shown,  of  a  mutual 
interest  by  any  two  or  all  of  the  delendauts,  exclusive  of  Brady  and 
Tunier,  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  contracts,  subcontracts,  and  prop- 
erty and  property -rights  involved  in  and  growing  out  of  the  carrying  of 
the  mails  on  the  routes  described  in  the  indictment  is  in  and  of  itself 
lawful,  and  proof  of  such  mutual  business  intei-ests  and  relatious  be- 
tween the  said  defendants  is  no  proof  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
United  States,  as  charged  in  the  indictment. 

EIGHTH. 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  the  indictment  charges  that  defendants 
conspired  to  defraud  the  United  States  by  means,  among  others,  that 
defendants,  John  W,  Dorsey,  John  R.  Miner,  John  M.  Peck,  Stephen 
W.  Dorsey,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  and  Montfort  C.  Rerdell,  then  and  there 
fraudulently  wrote  and  signed  and  caused  and  procured  to  be  written  and 
signed  a  large  number  of  fraudulent  letters  and  communications  and 
false  and  fraudulent  petitions  and  applications  to  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral for  additional  service  and  increase  of  expedition  on  and  upon  the 
mail  routes  mentioned  in  the  indictment.  To  the  extent  that  the 
evidence  has  shown  in  this  case  that  the  increase  of  service  ami  expedi- 
tion on  said  routes  was  procured  and  ordered  upon  letters,  communica- 
tions, and  petitions  not  written  or  signed  or  procured  to  be  written  or 
signed  by  said  defendants,  there  is  a  failure  of  proof  of  the  allegations 
of  the  indictment  in  that  respect. 

NINTH. 

The  crime  of  conspiracy,  like  all  other  crimes,  may  be  proved  by  cir- 
cumstances, but  no  circumstance  can  affect  a  defendant  in  this  prose- 
cution which  does  not  arise  out  of  his  own  conduct  or  admissions  con- 
nected therewith ;  guilt  cannot  be  fastened  upon  a  defendant  by  the 
declarations  or  statements,  oral  or  written,  of  others,  and  when  circum- 
stantial testimony  is  relied  upon  to  establish  the  conspiracy  or  the  guilt 
of  a  defendant,  it  must  be  so  strong  and  convincing  as  to  exclude  every 
other  hypothesis  but  that  of  the  existence  of  such  conspiracy  and  the 
guilt  of  said  defendants  of  the  offense  imputed  to  them.  In  other  words, 
the  facts  proved  must  all  be  consistent  with  and  point  to  his  guilt  not 
only,  but  they  must  be  inconsistent  with  his  innocence. 

If  the  evidence  can  be  reconciled,  either  with  the  theory  of  innocence 
or  of  guilt,  the  law  requires  the  jury  to  give  the  accused  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  and  to  adopt  the  theory  of  innocence.    The  burden  of  proof 
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doeB  not  shift  in  criminal  cases.  It  is  on  the  prosecution  throughout  to 
establish  the  guilt  of  the  defendants  by  the  evidence  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

The  term  '*  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt '^  means  that  the  evidence  of 
defendant's  guilt,  as  charged,  must  be  clear,  positive,  and  abiding,  fully 
satisfying  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  jury.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  a  verdict  of  guilty  that  there  may  be  strong  suspicions  or  even 
strong  probabilities  of  guilt,  nor,  as  in  civil  cases,  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  against  defendants. 

The  law  requires  proof,  by  legal  and  credible  evidence,  of  such  a 
nature  that,  when  it  is  all  considered  by  the  jury,  giving  it  its  natural 
effect,  they  feel  a  clear,  undoubting,  and  entirely  satisfactory  conviction 
of  defendant's  guilt. 

TENTH. 

The  court  declares  the  law  to  the  jury  to  be,  that  a  crime  cannot  be 
shown  or  proved  againt^t  one  defendant  in  a  criminal  prosecution 
wherein  he  is  charged  or  joined  with  other  defendants  by  the  separate 
and  disconnected  acts  or  declarations  of  any  or  all  of  the  other  clbfend- 
ants,  not  done  or  uttered  in  his  presence;  and  that  in  this  case  the 
fact  of  conspiracy  between  and  among  some  or  all  of  the  defendants 
cannot  in  law  be  made  to  appear  by  the  separate  and  disconnected  acts 
and  declarations  of  any  of  the  defendants,  done  or  made  in  the  absence 
of  the  other,  and  no  separate  act  or  declaration  of  one  defendant  can, 
in  this  case,  be  evidence  of  conspiracy  as  charged  in  the  indictment,  un- 
less such  declaration  was  known  and  approved  of  at  the  time  it  was 
made,  or  such  act  was  participated  in  by  the  defendant  or  defendants 
to  be  affected  thereby. 

ELEVENTH. 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  corrupt  motive  cannot  alone  make  a 
crime,  and  that  if  defendant  Brady  had  the  legal  authority  to  make  all 
the  orders  complained  of  in  the  indictment,  and  that  in  making  them  he 
did  not  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  his  official  authority  in  so  doing,  the 
motive  with  which  he  acted  in  making  said  order,  or  either  of  them, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  trial  is  immaterial. 

TWELFTH. 

The  allegations  in  the  indictment,  made  of  the  dates  of  the  filing  of 
the  respective  petitions  and  communications  mentioned  in  the  indict- 
ment in  the  office  of  the  Postmaster-General,  are  descriptive  of  the 
said  petitions  and  communications,  and  the  alleged  dates  of  the  orders 
set  forth  in  the  indictment  is  also  descriptive  of  said  orders,  and  must 
be  proved  as  charged  in  the  indictment,  and  unless  proved  as  charged 
there  is  a  fatal  variance. 

THIRTEENTH. 

The  court  declares  the  law  to  be  that  to  constitute  the  admission  or 
admissions  of  the  defendant  a  confession  of  crime,  such  admission  or 
admissions  must  be  that  the  facts  which  constitute  the  offense  with 
which  said  defendant  is  charged,  exists  and  are  true.  In  order  therefoi  e 
that  any  admission  or  confession  of  any  defendant  introduced  in  evi- 
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di^nce  iD  this  case  shall  have  weight  with  the  jury  against  the  defendaDt 
making  the  same,  such  admission  must  be  that  said  defendant  did  some 
act  or  aete  charged  against  him  in  the  indictment. 

FOURTEENTH. 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  the  defendant  Brady,  in  the  official 
management  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  was  an  officer  subordiuate 
in  authority  to  that  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  orders  made  by 
defendant  Brady,  read  in  evidence  in  this  case,  were  subject,  under  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  to  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  if  the  jury  believe  from 
the  evidence  in  this  case,  that  the  Postmaster-General  signed  and  ap- 
proved the  orders  read  in  evidence,  signed  D.  M.  Key,  relating  to  the 
increase  and  expedition  of  mail  service  on  the  routes  mentioned  in  the 
indictment,  then  such  signing  and  approval  of  said  orders  by  said  Post- 
master-General Key,  was  an  official  confirmation  of  said  Brady's  orders, 
and  constituted  said  orders,  the  orders  of  the  Postmaster-General, 

FIFTEENTH. 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  the  law-making  power  of  the  Government  is  the  supreme  judge 
of  the  propriety  and  proper  occasion  and  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
money  of  the  United  States  may  or  shall  be  appropriated  and  expended 
for  transporting  the  United  States  mails  on  and  over  the  post-routes 
mentioned  in  the  indictment,  and  of  the  value  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
United  States  of  carrying  said  mails  over  said  routes ;  if  therefore  the 
jury  believe  from  the  evidence  in  this  case  that  after  the. increase  of  mail- 
service  complained  of  in  the  indictment,  on  the  routes  therein  men- 
tioned, the  said  law-making  power  appropriated  money  to  pay,  for  the 
said  increase  of  service,  then  to  the  extent  of  such  appropriation,  and 
the  payment  thereof  for  that  purpose  said  money  was  paid,  it  was  law- 
fully paid,  and  the  defendants  cannot  be  held  liable  under  this  indict- 
ment for  anj'  such  increase  or  expedition  of  service  so  sanctiond  by  Con- 
gress. 

SIXTEENTH. 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  it  is  their  peculiar  province,  right,  and 
duty,  to  form  for  themselves  a  verdict  u^wn  the  facts  of  the  case ;  that 
whatever  remarks  have  been  made  by  the  court,  as  to  the  facts  during 
the  trial  of  this  case,  they  were  not  intended  to  fetter  or  control  in  any 
way  the  exercise  finally  of  the  independent  judgment  of  the  jury,  for  to 
them  is  committed  by  the  law  the  supreme  power  to  interpret,  weigh, 
and  settle  the  facts  of  the  case. 

SEVENTEENTH. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
United  States,  made  in  the  indictment  agaiust  the  defendants,  to  show 
tlat  the  defendants,  exclusive  of  Brady  and  Turner,  had  a  mutual  and 
common  pecuniary  interest  in  any  number,  or  all,  of  the  contracts,  sub- 
contracts, and  the  property  and  property  rights  thereto  appertaining 
or  sprinj;ing  out  of  or  connected  with  the  mail-routes  mentioned  in  tlie 
indictment,  for  such  mutual  interest  in,  and  joint  ownership  of  said  con- 
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tracts,  subcontracts,  and  property  and  i)roperty  rights  by  defendants 
is  permitted  by  law. 

EIGHTEENTH. 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  the  alleged  official  acts  charged  in  the 
indictment  to  have  been  done,  or  to  have  been  intended  to  he  done,  as 
d  part  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  by  defend- 
ant Brady  as  an  ofiftcer  of  the  Government  of  the  Uniteil  States,  are 
not  in  the  indictment  charged  to  have  been  corruptly  done  or  intended 
to  be  so  done,  and  therefore  in  that  respect  there  is  no  sutficient  charge 
of  corruption  against  said  defendant  Brady,  and  the  jury  will  acquit 
him. 

NINETEENTH. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  trial  it  is  immaterial  to  inquire  whether  the 
amounts  shown  by  the  evidence  in  this  case  to  have  been  paid  to  cer- 
tain of  the  defendants  as  a  result  of  the  increase  of  trips  on  the  routes 
mentioned  in  the  indictment,  and  a  decrease  of  time  in  carrying  the 
mail  over  said  routes,  were  extravagant  or  not,  and  the  jury  are  in- 
structed that  with  that  question  they  have  nothing  to  do. 

TWENTIETH. 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  the  body  of  the  offense  in  this  case  as 
<;harged  is  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States,  and  an  overt  act 
charged  to  have  been  done  by  one  of  the  defendants  to  effect  the  object 
<^f  the  alleged  conspiracy;  it  is  not  competent,  therefore,  for  the  pros- 
ecution to  use  or  the  jury  to  receive  the  facts  and  circumstances  and 
testimony  introduced  to  prove  the  conspiracy,  and  also  to  prove  by  the 
same  testimony  the  alleged  overt  act  to  effect  the  object  thereof  the  con- 
spiracy must  first  be  proveil  by  the  evidence,  before  there  can  be  perpe- 
trated an  overt  act  to  effect  the  object  thereof,  so  that  the  testimony 
which  is  necessary  to  establish  the  alleged  conspiracy  cannot  at  the  same 
time  prove  the  alleged  overt  act  to  effect  its  object. 

TWENTY-FIRST. 

The  indictment  in  this  case  charges  that  one  of  the  means  alleged  to 
have  been  by  the  defendants  employed,  to  promote  and  carry  into  effect 
the  alleged  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States,  was  to  deceive 
the  Postmaster-General  by  the  alleged  false  i>etitious,  letters,  affidavits, 
and  other  means,  &c.,  in  said  indictment  mentioned;  the  jury  are  in- 
structed that  there  is  no  evidence  in  this  case  that  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral was  deceived,  or  was  by  defendants  conspired  to  be  deceived  about 
and  concerning  the  matter  in  said  indictment  complained  of,  and  they 
will  acquit  the  defendants. 

TWENTY-SECOND. 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  the  indictment  charges  that  the  defend- 
ants Vaile,  Peck,  Miner,  J.  W.  and  S.  W.  Dorsej*  and  Rerdell  were  mu- 
tually interested  in  the  contracts  and  business  of  transporting  the  maihn 
over  the  routes  describe<l  in  the  inilictment  at  the  time  complained  of 
tlien'in ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  that  allegation  to  show  that  some 
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of  said  defendauts  were  connected  witb  said  basiness,  only  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  agents  or  representatives  of  tbe  other  defendants,  or  some  oi 
tliem. 

TWENTY-THIRD. 

• 

The  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  at  the  time  or  times  men- 
tioned in  the  indictment,  possessed  no  lawful  power  to  make  an  odrer  for 
either  expedition  or  increase  of  service  on  any  post-route,  and  ao  uioney 
could  have  been  lawfully  paid  out  of  the  moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  appropriated  for  the  Post-Office  Department,  by  rea.son  or 
on  the  authority  of  such  an  order,  if  made  by  the  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General. 

TWENTY-FOURTH. 

The  court  instructs  the  jury  that  the  alleged  official  orders  set  forth 
and  complained  of  in  the  indictment  made  by  defendant  Brady  in  rela- 
tion to  the  increase  and  expedition  of  mail  service  on  the  routes  described 
in  the  indictment  were  preparatory  and  preliminary  to  the  action  of  the 
Postmaster-General  on  said  orders.  And  if  the  jury  believe,  from  the 
evidence  in  this  case,  that  the  then  Postmaster-General,  afterwards  and 
before  any  money  was  paid  to  any  of  the  defendants  by  reason  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  said  orders,  signed  them,  then  said  orders,  when  so  sig'ned 
and  approved  by  the  said  Postmaster-General,  became  and  were  the 
orders  of  the  Post-Office  Department  of  the  Government  of  the  TJiiite<i 
States,  and  not  in  law  the  orders  of  said  defendant  Brady,  and  the  jury 
will  acquit  all  the  defendants. 

TWENTY-FIFTH. 

This  indictment  having  been  found  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1882,  it 
must  rest  upon  the  act  of  May  17th,  1879,  and  no  conspirac^^  formed 
prior  to  that  date,  even  if  one  were  proved,  can  avail  to  sustain  this 
prosecution. 

No  conspiracy  can  be  inquired  about  in  this  proceeding  not  formed 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  said  act,  and  if  circumstances  are  relied 
upon  to  prove  such  conspira<;y,  such  circumstances  must  have  occurred 
after  said  act  went  into  effect. 

TWENTY-SIXTH. 

The  jury  will  exclude  from  their  minds  in  making  up  their  verdict  all 
the  testimony  of  witness  Walsh. 

TWENTY  SEVENTH. 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  the  charge  in  this  case  being  conspiracy, 
the  testimony  of  the  witness  Walsh,  even  if  believed  by  the  jury,  being 
in  the  nature  of  a  declaration  or  confession  of  Brady  alone,  and  in  tbe 
absence  of  all  the  other  defendants,  cannot  be  considered  by  the  jury 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  consi)iracy,  but  the  conspiracy  which  is 
the  offense  charged  in  the  indictment  must  be  proven  by  evidence  inde- 
l)endent  of  the  alleged  declarations  of  defendant  Brady  to  said  witness 
Walsh,  and  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  alleged  confession  of  de- 
fiMulant  Rerdell. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Though  the  jury  believe  from  the  evidence  in  this  case  that  the  de- 
fendants in  the  indictment  named,  who  were  and  are  contractors  and 
subcontractors  with  the  Government,  entered  into  a  mutual  business 
arrangement  to  advance  their  business  interests  with  the  Government 
in  respect  of  the  contracts  and  subcontracts  shown  in  evidence,  and  the 
carrying  of  the  mails  thereunder,  over  the  routes  mentioned  in  the  indict- 
went,  yet  such  fact,  if  it  existed,  is  no  evidence  of  conspiracy  between 
said  contractors  and  subcontractors  and  defendants  Brady  and  Turner^ 
charged  in  the  indictment. 

TWENTY-NINTH. 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  the  crime  charged  in  the  indictment  i» 
indivisible,  and  that  some  of  the  defendants  cannot  be  convicted  for  doing 
a  part  of  the  acts  complained  of  in  the  indictment,  and  others  of  the 
defendants  convicted  for  doing  other  acts  in  the  indictment  com- 
X)lained  of. 

THIETIETH. 

The  court  charges  the  jury  that,  in  order  to  convict  defendants  of  the 
crime  of  conspiracy,  it  must  appear  from  the  evidence  in  this  case  that 
the  conspiracy  of  which  they  are  found  guilty  was  forme<l  and  entered 
into  within  three  years  previous  to  the  filing  of  the  indictment  under 
which  they  are  being  tried,  and  such  conspiracy  cannot  be  the  contin- 
uation of  a  conspiracy  formed  more  than  tliree  years  prior  to  the  filing 
of  sai<l  indictment,  but  all  the  acts  constituting  the  offense  of  conspiracy 
mentioned  m  the  indictment  must  have  happened  and  been  done  within 
the  three  years  next  before  the  filing  of  said  indictment  in  court. 

THIRTY-FIRST. 

The  fact,  if  such  be  the  fact,  that  certain  words  were  written  in  the 
petitions,  or  any  of  them,  read  in  evidence,  which  Words  were  in  a  dif- 
ferent handwriting  from  the  other  parts  of  the  petition  in  which  they 
appear,  and  that  said  words  were  written  in  different  ink  from  the  other 
writing  therein,  does  not  alone  prima  facie  show  that  said  words  so 
written  were  for  a  fraudulent  purpose. 

THIRTY-SECOND. 

No  act  or  declaration  of  any  one  or  all  of  the  defendants  in  this  case 
is  evidence  circumstantial  or  otherwise  to  show  or  prove  a  conspiracy 
among  the  defendants  under  the  indictment,  which  act  or  declaration 
happened  or  occurred  prior  to  the  17th  day  of  May,  1879,  when  the  law 
under  which  this  proceeding  is  pending  went  into  eflfect. 

THIRTY-THIRD. 

The  court  instructs  the  jury  that  it  is  not  their  province,  nor  within 
their  power,  to  inquire  into  or  determine  whether  fines  and  penalties 
shown  to  have  been  remitted  on  the  routes  mentioned  in  the  jndictment 
were  properly  remitted  or  not. 
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THIRTY-FOUETH. 

The  jury  in  making  up  their  verdict  in  this  case  will  exclude  from 
their  minds  the  testimony  of  witness  Walsh  so  far  as  the  same  relat*^ 
to  the  interview  which  said  witness  testifies  he  had  with  defendan: 
Brady  at  the  house  of  Sheridan,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  2Sxh 
•day  of  December. 

THIRTY-FIFTH. 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  the  law  bestows  upon  the  Postinaster- 
Oeneral,  and  upon  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  when  act- 
ing in  that  behalf  under  said  Postmaster-Geoeral,  the  power  to  iuerease 
the  number  of  trips  on  the  mail  routes  described  in  the  iudictmenty  and 
to  decrease  the  time  of  carrying  the  mail  over  said  routes,  when,  in  his 
judgment,  it  is  proper  and  expedient  that  the  same  be  done;  if,  there- 
fore, the  jury  believe  from  the  evidence  in  this  case  that  to  pay  for  such 
increase  of  trips  and  decrease  of  time  as  has  been  shown  by  the  t'e:»ti' 
mony  in  the  case  to  have  been  ordered  on  the  routes  in  the  indictment 
mentioned  was  not  in  excess  of  what  the  officer  making  the  said  orders 
had  the  power  to  order  to  be  paid,  then  the  motive  of  said  officer  mak- 
ing said  orders  is  wholly  immaterial  so  far  as  this  prosecution  is  con- 
•C^erued 

Cooly  on  Torts,  688. 

Jennerys  V8.  Fowler,  24,  page  310. 

THIRTY-SIXTH. 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  the  particular  crime  charged  in  the 
indictment  is  a  conspiracy  alleged  to  have  been  entered  into  by  all  the 
defendants  to  defraud  the  United  States  in  the  manner  and  by  the 
means  charged  in  the  indictment  in  and  about  procuring  pay  for  car- 
rying the  United  States  mails  on  and  over  the  nineteen  mail  routes  in 
said  indictment  mentioned;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  jury, 
before  they  can  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  this  case  to  believe  from  the 
evidence  in  the  case  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  all  the  defendants 
^re  guilty  as  charged. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

The  indictment  against  these  defendants  does  not  charge  fraud  against 
the  defendants  or  either  of  them  in  the  procuring  or  entering  into  the 
nineteen  contracts,  or  either  of  them  set  forth  and  described  in  the  in- 
dictment, but  the  alleged  fraud  in  said  indictment  complained  of  coii- 
«ists  in  an  alleged  conspiracy  of  the  defendants.  The  defendants  J.  W. 
and  S.  W.  Dorsey,  Peck,  Miner,  Vaile,  and  Berdell  being  alleged  to  be 
mutual  owners  of  said  contracts,  to  fraudulently  procure  by  the  means 
set  forth  in  the  indictment  payment  for  the  increase  of  trips  on  said 
routes  and  the  decrease  of  time  of  carrying  the  mails  thereon,  the  same 
increase  of  trips  and  decrease  of  time  being  alleged  in  said  indictment 
not  to  have  been  needed  for  the  public  good ;  the  jury  are  therefore 
instructed  that  unless  all  the  evidence  in  the  case  when  taken  together 
show  the  defendants  Dorsey,  Vaile,  Miner,  Peck,  Dorsey,  and  Berdell 
to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  in  said  indictment 
•charged,  or  within  three  years  prior  to  the  tiling  of  the  said  indictment 
in  court,  mutually  interested  as  owners  thereof  in  all  the  said  nineteen 
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c^o>u tracts  described  in  the  indictment,  then  there  is  a  fatal  variance  be- 
t:  ^^:veeu  the  allegations  in  the  indictment  and  the  proof  in  support  thereof^ 
^M,  ¥id  the3^  will  find  for  defendants. 

THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  one  of  the  det^endants  in  this  case  cannot 
l>e  aflfected  in  showing  the  conspiracy  alleged  in  the  indictment  by  the 
ft^^parate  and  disconnected  act  or  declaration  of  any  other  defendant  done 
or  made  in  the  absence  of  the  defendants  not  making  said  declaration 
or  doing  said  act. 

THIRTY-NINTH. 

The  defendant  Brady  is  not  on  trial  at  this  time  for  the  crime  of 
\>ribery,  but  is  being  tried  for  an  alleged  conspiracy  with  the  other  de- 
fendants in  the  indictment  named  to  defraud  the  United  States  by  the 
means  alleged  in  the  indictment.  Any  corruption,  therefore,  testified 
to  by  any  witness  on  the  part  of  defendant  Brady  while  exercising  and 
discharging  the  duties  of  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  which 
is  not  shown  by  the  testimony  to  extend  to  and  involve  other  defendants 
in  the  indictment,  is  immaterial  to  the  issue  herein  being  tried  and 
must  be  disregarded  by  the  jury. 

FORTIETH. 

« 

In  this  case  the  jury  must  convict  all  the  defendants  on  trial  under 
this  indictment  or  acquit  all  of  them. 

FORTY-FIRST. 

The  juiy  are  instructed  that  on  the  indictment  and  evidence  in  this 
case  they  will  acquit  all  the  defendants. 

FORTY-SECOND. 

The  court  instructs  the  jury  that  so  far  as  defendant  Bradj'  is  con- 
cerned he  cannot  be  bound  or  afiected  by  any  fact  or  circumstance 
happening  along  or  upon  or  about  any  of  the  routes  mentioned  in  the 
indictment,  which  fact  or  circumstance  was  not  proved  to  have  been 
brought  to  his  notice  at  the  time  of  or  before  its  occurrence. 

FORTY-THIRD. 

The  statute  under  which  this  prosecution  is  in  progress  condemns 
only  a  conspiracy  by  two  or  more  persons  to  commit  some  oftense 
against  the  United  States  or  to  defraud  the  United  States  by  doing 
acts  which,  bj'  some  other  statute  of  the  United  States  are  defined  to 
be  unlawful,  and  does  not  condemn  in  terms  a  conspiracy  to  reach  a  law- 
ful end  by  illegal  or  criminal  means. 

FORTY-FOURTH. 

The  court  instructs  the  jui-y  that  they  will  not  consider  as  evidence 
in  this  case,  to  establish  either  the  alleged  conspiracy  charged  in  the 
indictment,  or  the  overt  acts  charged  in  said  indictment  to  have  been 
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"done  to  effect  the  object  of  said  alleged  conspiracy,  any  letters,  peti- 
tions, communications,  or  affidavits  made,  signed,. and  executed  tnore 
than  three  years  previous  to  the  tiling  of  the  indictment  in  court. 

FORTY-FIFTH. 

If  the  jury  believe,  from  the  evidence  in  this  case,  that  the  order§ 
complained  of  in  the  indictment  for  increase  and  expedition  of  ser^ii-*- 
on  any  of  the  mail  routes  described  in  the  indictment,  were  nia<le  by 
reason  of  the  influence  of  petitions,  letters,  or  communications,  written 
or  oral,  made,  written,  spoken,  and  presented  to  the  Post-Office  Depart 
ment  by  others  than  the  defendants,  then  such  orders  so  prociinMl  to 
be  made,  were  not  the  result  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  in  the  indict- 
ment charged.  And  to  the  extent  that  said  orders  were  so  i>rocare<i, 
there  is  a  failure  of  proof.  Against  defendants  the  jury  will  not  con- 
sider them  in  making  up  tlieir  veraict. 

FORTY-SIXTH. 

The  court  instructs  the  jury  that  the  indictment  in  this  case  does  not 
charge  against  the  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  a  conspiracy  to  violate 
either  the  act  of  May  17,  1879,  or  section  5438  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  tlie  United  States,  and  they  will  acquit  all  the  defendants. 

FORTY-SEVENTH. 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  the  Postmaster-General,  in  carrying  into 
effect  his  supervisory  power  over  the  branches  of  the  public  service 
committed  to  his  department,  is  not  subject  to  review  or  control  by  the 
courts  in  matters  involving  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  and  discre- 
tion. If  the  jury  believe  from  the  evidence  in  this  case  that  in  the  in- 
creases and  expedition  of  the  service  complained  of  in  the  indictment, 
the  Postmaster-General  acted  in  his  official  capacity  and  approved  of 
the  same,  they  will  not  discuss  or  consider  the  propriety  of  his  action, 
or  of  such  increase  and  expedition  of  said  service,  and  will  acquit  the 
defendants. 

FORTY-BiaHTH. 

Unless  the  jury  believe,  from  the  evidence  in  this  case,  that  the  Post- 
master-General was  at  the  time  of  making  the  orders,  read  in  e\idenee, 
signed  D.  M.  Key,  and  at  the  time  of  his  signing  the  same  deceived 
about  and  concerning  the  facts  upon  and  because  of  which  said  orders 
were  made,  they  will  acquit  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Henexe.  If  the  court  please,  I  have  some  prayers  here.  We 
have  drawn  our  prayers  up  without  any  concert  or  correspondence,  and 
sometimes  they  may  cross  each  other  a  little. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  conspiracy  has  ceased. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes,  it  ceased  before  it  began.    [Beading.] 

FIRST. 

A  conspiracy  may  be  formed  by  the  separate  acts,  and  declarations 
accompanying  acts,  of  the  several  persons  charged  with  conspiracy,  but 
such  acts  must  all  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  common  purpose, 
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and  the  purpose  must  be  that  set  out  in  the  iudictmeut — acts  of  indi- 
vidual defendants,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  own  business,  althoujrh 
the  jury  may  believe  their  object  to  have  been  to  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment, or  other  individuals,  are  not  to  be  considered  by  the  jury,  uuless 
they  liud  from  the  evidence  the  existence  of  such  conspiracy,  and  that 
«uch  acts  were  done  in  pursuance  of  the  common  purpose  set  out  in  the 
indictment,  and  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  conspiracy. 

SECOND. 

If  the  jury  find  from  the  evidence,  that  the  defendants  John  W.  Dor- 
sey,  John  A.  Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck  were  contractors  under  the  let- 
tings  of  1877,  of  the  star  mail  routes  set  out  in  the  indictment,  and 
that  they  had  been  unable  for  want  of  credit  or  means  to  put  serv- 
ice upon  their  said  routes  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1878,  as  required 
by  their  contracts;  and  that  on  the  16th  day  of  August,  1878,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  procure  the  means  to  put  the  serv- 
ice upon  said  routes,  they  associated  with  themselves  the  defendant 
Vaile,  and  that  thereupon  with  the  aid  of  said  Vaile  the  service  was 
commenced  upon  the  said  routes  in  the  fall  of  1878,  and  the  early 
part  of  the  winter  of  1878-'79,  and  that  they  carried  on  said  business 
under  said  contracts  as  partners  until  the  latter  part  of  March  or  fore 
part  of  April,  1879,  when  their  partnership  was  dissolved  and  a  new 
agreement  was  made,  by  which  the  said  routes  were  divided  into  three 
l>arts,  the  said  8.  W.  Dorsey  taking  one  part  for  the  said  John  W. 
Dorsey  and  John  M.  Peck,  the  said  John  R.  Miner  taking  one  part  and 
the  said  H.  M.  Yaile  taking  one  part,  and  that  they  have  never  since 
had  any  joint  interest  in  said  routes,  or  either  of  them  any  interest  in 
the  routes  belonging  to  the  others,  except  that  after  said  division  the 
defendants,  Miner  and  Vaile,  formed  a  partnership  in  the  routes  taken 
respectively,  and  S.  W.  Dorsey  became  interested  in  some  of  the  routes 
taken  by  him  for  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey  and  John  M.  Peck.  In  form- 
ing their  verdict  they  will  not  consider  any  affidavit  or  affidavits  for 
increase  or  expedition  of  service  upon  any  of  the  said  routes,  nor  any 
letters  written  or  petitions  filed  with  reference  to  the  business  upon  said 
routes,  nor  any  other  act  or  thing  done  by  any  one  of  these  defendants 
above  named  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  copartnership,  and  the  seg- 
gregation  of  their  interests  in  the  latter  part  of  March  or  fore  part  of 
April,  1879,  unless  they  further  find  from  the  evidence  that  these  de- 
fendants had  formed  the  conspiracy  with  Brady  set  out  in  the  indict- 
ment prior  to  the  dissolution  of  said  copaitnership  as  aforesaid,  and  be- 
fore the  said  affidavits  were  made,  or  letters  were  written  or  petitions  or 
other  acts  or  things  were  done,  and  that  such  conspiracy  had  continued 
down  to  the  23d  day  of  May,  1879,  notwithstanding  the  dissolution  and 
separation  of  their  interests  as  aforesaid. 

THIRD. 

If  the  jury  find  from  the  evidence,  that  there  was  a  conspiracy,  such 
as  that  set  out  in  the  indictment  entered  into  by  the  defendants,  S.  W. 
Dorsey,  J.  W.  Dorsey,  John  M.  Peck,  John  E.  Miner,  and  M.  C.  Rer- 
dell,  with  the  defendants  Brady  and  Turner  or  Brady,  and  that  after- 
wards in  the  fall  of  1878,  they  took  into  their  combination  the  defendant 
Vaile,  who  became  jointly  interested  with  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey, 
John  M.  Peck,  and  John  R.  Miner,  in  said  routes,  and  that  about  the 
1st  of  April,  1879,  they  divided  the  said  routes  into  three  parts,  the 
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said  S.  W.  Dorsey  taking  one  part  for  John  W.  Dorsey  and  John  M. 
Peck,  the  said  Miner  taking  one  part,  and  the  said  Vaile  taking  one 
part,  and  that  thereafter  they  had  no  interest  in  coinmou  whatever,  and 
that  neither  had  any  interest  in  the  routes  of  the  other,  except  that  Mi- 
ner and  Vale  combined  their  routes  and  carried  them  on  as  partuers, 
and  the  said  S.  W.  Dorsey  became  interested  in  some  of  the  routes  of 
the  said  J.  W.  Dorsey  and  John  M.  Peck,  the  scheme  of  the  indictment 
has  failed,  and  they  must  find  for  the  defendants. 

FOURTH. 

It  is  totally  immaterial  whether  the  affidavit  or  affidavits  as  to  the 
number  of  men  and  animals  necessary  to  perform  the  service  upon  any 
route  or  routes  named  in  the  indictment  overstate  or  understate  the 
number  of  men  and  animals  actually  necessary  to  perform  said  service, 
unless  the  jury  find  from  the  evidence  that  said  overstatement  or  under- 
statement was  known  by  the  affiant  or  affiants  to  be  false  at  the  time 
of  the  making  of  said  affidavit  or  affidavits,  and  that  the  defendant 
Brady  knew  of  the  falsity  of  said  affidavit  or  affidavits  when  he  acted 
upon  the  Same ;  and  unless  they  further  find  from  the  evidence  that  said 
false  affidavit  or  affidavits  was  or  were  made  in  furtherance  of  the  con- 
si^iracy  set  out  in  the  indictment  and  for  the  common  and  joiut  benefit 
of  the  conspirators. 

FIFTH. 

It  is  not  criminal  or  unlawful  for  a  contractor  for  carrying  the  mails 
upon  the  star  routes  to  write  or  cause  to  be  written  and  circulated 
petitions  and  recommendations  for  the  increase  and  expedition  of  such 
rates;  or  to  write  or  cause  to  be  written  and  published  newspaper 
articles  advocatiug  such  increase  or  expedition  of  service;  but  on  the 
contrary  such  acts  are  lawful  and  legitimate;  provided,  such  contractor 
does  not  himself  write  or  publish,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  written  or 
published,  false  statements  for  the  purpose  of  unfairly  or  dishonestly 
infiuencing  the  Post-Office  Department  to*  allow  such  increase  or  exi)e- 
dition. 

SIXTH. 

If  the  jury  should  find  from  the  evidence  that  any  one  or  more  of  the 
defendants  has  or  have  been  guilty  of  act«  which  were  intended  to 
enable  him  or  the  in  to  obtain  money  from  the  Government  dishonestly 
or  fraudulently,  they  should  not  consider  such  fraudulent  or  dishonest 
act  or  acts  in  forming  their  verdict,  unless  they  should  further  find  that 
such  acts  were  performed  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  set  out  in  the 
indictment,  and  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  conspirators. 

seventh!. 

While  any  act  done  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  from  the 
Government  fraudulently  is  morally  w^rong,  and  in  many  cases  is 
criminally  indictable,  j^et  no  number  of  such  fraudulent  acts  performed 
by  one  or  more  of  the  defendants  will  justify  a  verdict  in  this  case 
against  the  defendant  or  defendants  perpetrating  such  fraudulent  act 
or  acts;  unless  the  jury  shall  find  from  the  evidence  the  existence  of 
the  conspiracy  set  out  in  the  indictment,  that  such  defendant  or  defend- 
ants belonged  to  said  conspiracy,  and  that  said  fraudulent,  act  or  acts 
was  or  were  perft»rnied  in  pursuance  of  s:iid  consi>iiacy. 
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EIGHTH. 

• 

Brady  had  a  legal  right  to  make  orders  for  increase  of  trips  and  for 
expedition  of  service,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Postmaster-Greueral, 
and  where  such  orders  were  made  the  legal  presumption  is  that  they 
were  made  honestly  and  for  the  public  good;  and  the  jury  is  not  at 
liberty  to  presume  that  they  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
tractors unless  they  are  satisfied  thereof  from  the  evidence  in  the  case 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

NINTH. 

Petitions  for  increase  of  trips  or  for  expedition,  or  both,  accompanied 
by  the  recommendations  of  Members  of  Congress  and  Senators,  found 
on  the  files  of  the  Post-Office  Department  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  are  presumed  to  have  been  filed  by  the  Members  or 
Senators  whose  recommendations  they  bear,  and  they  have  no  right  to 
infer  they  were  filed  by  the  contractors  unless  satisfied  of  it  from  the 
evidence  in  the  case  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

TENTH. 

Where  petitions  signed  by  citizens  living  along  any  of  the  routes 
named  in  the  indictment,  or  by  military  officers  stationed  along  any  of 
auch  routes,  for  increase  of  serAice  or  expedition  had  been  filed  in  the 
Post-Office  Department,  and  the  granting  of  the  prayer  of  such  peti- 
tions had  been  recommended  by  members  of  Goagress  representing  the 
Territories  and  by  Members  and  Senators  representing  the  districts  and 
States  in  which  such  routes  were  located  by  indorsctaients  ui>on  the 
backs  of  such  petitions  or  oral  recommendations,  you  will  presume  that 
theofders  for  increase  of  trips  or  for  expedition  of  service  were  innocently 
and  honestly  made  by  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  com- 
pliance with  the  prayer  of  said  petitions  and  said  recommendations ; 
and  this  presumption  can  only  be  ov<  rcome  by  evidence  sufficiently 
stron,^  to  satisfy  you  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  said  orders  were 
Dot  based  upon  said  petitions  and  recommendations,  but  that  they  were 
cormptly  made  by  the  said  Brady  in  consid^^tion  of  money  paid  or 
ag^reed  to  be  paid  to  him  by  the  oi;her  defendants. 

ELEYENTH* 

Unless  the  jury  are  satisfied  from  the  evidence  beyond  a  reasouable 
doubt  that  the  defendant  Yaile  when  he  came  into  the  combination  with 
John  W.  Dorsey,  John  M.  Peck,  and  John  B.  Miner  was  advised  that  false 
and  fraudulent  petitions  and  recommendations  for  increase  of  trips  and 
expeditions  of  service  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  above-named 
defendants,  togethe"  with  S.  W.  Dorsey  and  Berdell,  had  agreed  with 
Brady  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  such  increase  and  expedition,  or 
unless  they  find  that  after  associating  himself  in  interest  in  the  routes 
described  in  the  indictment,  he  became  aware  of  that  fact,  or  that  lie 
filed  or  caused  or  p  ocured  to  be  filed  such  false  and  fraadulent  petitions 
or  communications,  or  that  such  fuKse  and  fraudulent  petitions  and  com- 
munications ^ere  nled  with  his  knowledge  and  consent,  in  considering 
the  e/ide*ices  of  his  guilty  connection  with  such  conspiracy  they  must 
eliminate  all  evidence  of  this  character. 

No.  14336—236 
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TWELFTH. 

If  the  jury  fiud  from  the  evidence  that  the  defendants  8.  W.  Dorsey, 
John  W.  Dorsey,  John  M.  Peck,  M.  C.  Rerdell,  and  John  R,  Miner  did 
enter  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  defendants  Brady  and  Turner,  or  with 
Brady,  before  the  biddings  upon  the  routes  set  out  in  the  indictment  in 
1877,  and  that  the  defendant  Vaile  did  not  become  associated  with  the 
defendants  S.  W.  Dorsey,  J.  W.  Dors€fy,  John  M.  Peck,  and  John  R, 
Miner  until  the  fall  of  1878,  they  cannot  .convict  him  unless  they  fur- 
ther find  from  the  evidence  that  he  knew  the  unlawftil  character  of 
their  combination  when  he  joined  them,  or  afterwards  learned  It,  and 
assented  to  it  by  continuing  to  act  with  them  in  carrying  into  elTeet 
the  objects  of  said  conspiracy. 

THIBTEBNTH. 

If  the  jury  believe  fix)m  the  evidence  that  Harvey  M.  Yaile,  on  the 
16th  of  August,  1878,  had  no  acquaintance  with  John  M.  Peck,  John 
W.  Dorsey,  M.  C.  Rerdell,  and  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  or  they  with  him, 
this  is  a  circumstance  that  the  jury  may  consider  tending  to  disprove  a 
conspiracy  of  the  defendants.  Again,  if  the  jury  believe  from  the  evi- 
dence that  from  December,  1878,  the  defendants  Vaile  and  S.  W.  Dor- 
sey were  unfriendly,  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  jury  to  consider,  in 
determining,  whether  they  were  parties  to  a  conspiracy  or  not. 

FOURTEENTH. 

All  afSdavits  made  prior  to  July  1, 1879,  not  having  been  required  by 
the  regulations  bf  the  Post-Ofiice  Department,  are  mere  statements  of 
the  party  making  them.  Although  they  may  have  had  an  oath  affixed 
to  them,  and  are  presumed  to  be  tlie  honest  opinion  of  the  party  making 
them,  unless  the  contrary  is  proved. 

FIFTEENTH. 

A  subcontractor  is  merely  a  mail-carrier.  He  has  no  agreement  with 
the  Post-Office  Department  whatever — gives  no  bonds  and  assumes  no 
responsibility  or  obligation,  except  what  is  assumed  in  his  oath  as  car- 
rier before  the  mails  can  be  given  to  him.  His  compensation  is  to  be  the 
price  agreed  upon  between  hjmself  and  the  contractor;  and  in  case  he 
files  his  subcontract  the  Post-Office  Department  agrees  to  are  him  paid 
to  the  amount  of  the  contractor's  pay,  not  more,  and  any  money  paid 
to  him  in  the  regular  order  of  business  cannot  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  presenting  a  claim  against  the  United  States,  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  overt  acts  in  this  indictment.    ,  .        . 

SIXTEENTH. 

The  prosecution  having  proved  the  execution  of  the  Peck  affidavits, 
or  statements,  by  the  notary  public  Jacob  S.  Taylor,  who  saw  said 
Peck  sign  the  same,  and  who  administered  to  him  the  oath,  are  estopped 
from  proving  the  contrary,  and  the  affidavits  or  statements  must  be 
considered  as  the  affidavits  or  statements  of  Peck. 

SEVENTEENTH. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  petition  for  increased  mail  facilities- 
members  of  Congress  have  a  right  to  urge  the  same  in  their  behalf,  and 
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there  is  nothiug  unlawful  in  their  acta.  The  Postmaster- General  has  a 
right  to  favorably  respond  to  tbeir  demands,  and  the  Contractors  upon 
such  routes  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  their  acts,  unless  the  jury 
believe  from  the  evidence,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  such  in- 
creases and  expeditions  were  not  had  by  reason  of  these  agencies,  but 
by  the  corrupt  use  of  money  used  by  these  defendants  or  some  one  of 
them. 

EIGHTEENTH. 

The  averments  in  the  indictment  charge  that  the  conspiracy  was  in 
connection  with  nineteen  routes;  that  they  were  increased  and  expe- 
<1ited  for  the  gain  and  profit  of  all  the  defendants.  Now,  if  the  jury 
believe  from  the  evidence  that  there  was  a  separation  on  (he  31st  day  of 
March,  1879,  to  take  effect  from  the- 1st  day  of  April,  1879,  or  there- 
abouts, and  that  John  W.  Dorsey  and  John  M.  Peck,  through  S.  W. 
Dorsey,  took  30  per  cent,  of  the  routes  and  went  their  way,  and  Harvey 
M.  Yaile  drew  out  of  the  same  40  per  cent,  of  the  routes,  and  John  B. 
Miner  30  per  cent,  of  the  same,  and  never  afterwards  joined  their  re- 
8i)ective  interests  except  the  joining  of  the  individual  interests  of  Vaile 
and  Miner  with  each  other,  the  scheme  mentioned  in  the  indictment  was 
dissolved,  and  if  a  conspiracy  it  no  longer  existed.  If  there  was  any 
conspiracy  after  April  1, 1879,  it  must  have  had  two  parts — one  con- 
nected with  the  interest  of  Vaile  and  Miner,  the  other  with  S.  W.  Dor- 
sey, or  Peck  and  the  Dorseys;  and  this  is  not  the  scheme  of  the  indict- 
ment, and  if  the  jury  so  find  they  must  acquit  the  defendants. 

NINETEENTH. 

The  mere  making  and  filing  of  affidavits,  as  to  the  number  of  men 
and  animals  necessary  to  carry  the  mails  on  a  given  time,  and  the  num- 
ber necessary  on  a  faster  time,  by  either  Miner,  Peck,  or  Dorsey,  for 
expedition  on  routes  in  which  they  had  no  interest  after  April  1, 1879, 
should  not  be  construed  as  the  continuing  their  joint  interests,  if  the 
jury  are  satisfied  from  the  evidence  that  the  regulations  or  custom  of 
the  department  reqiured  the  making  of  such  statements,  or  affidavits, 
by  contractors. 

TWENTIETH, 

In  the  absence  of  positive  or  direct  evidence  a  conspiracy  may  be 
proved  by  circumstances,  but  in  that  event  every  material  circumstance 
must  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  and  if  the  jury  can  account 
for  the  facts  and  circumstances  proven  upon  any  hypothesis  consistent 
with  the  innocence  of  the  defendants,  or  any  of  the  defendants,  they 
must  acquit  such  defendant  or  defendants. 

TWENTY-FIRST. 

The  jury  is  cautioned  that  they  must  not  consider  the  testimony  as  to 
the  confessions  of  Brady  or  Kerdell  SkS  having  any  application  to  the 
defendant  Miner,  and  in  forming  their  verdict  as  to  him  they  will  totally 
disregard  said  testimony. 

And  the  same  prayer  is  asked  as  to  Yaile. 

TWENTY-SECOND. 

Unless  the  jury  is  satisfied  from  the  evidence  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  set  out  in  the  indictment,  and 
that  Miner  was  a  member  of  8U<;h  conspiracy,  they  must  acquit  him. 
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TWEKTY-THIRD. 

Unless  the  jury  is  satisfied  from  the  evidence  beyond  a  reasonabW 
doabt  ot  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  set  in  the  indictment,  and  tiiar 
the  defendant  Vaile  was  a  member  of  it,  they  must  acquit  him. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  the  court  please,  on  behalf  of  my  clients,  I  want  it 
understood  that  I  adopt  and  ask  the  benefit  of  the  prayers  that  hare 
been  made  by  the  other  defendants. 

The  Court.  And  so  all  say,  I  presume.  They  are  to  be  interchange- 
able 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  Just  like  the  affidavits. 

The  Court.  Is  there  any  discussion  to  take  place  as  to  these  prayers. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  do  not  think,  may  it  please  your  honor,  from  what 
we  have  heard  of  these  prayers  that  we  want  to  discuss  them,  unle^ 
there  is  something  that  your  honor  will  direct  to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Cole.  If  your  honor  please,  I  have  some  few  instructions  h^re  that 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  Williams  and  myself.  The  ground  is  all  coverwl 
by  the  other  instructions  that  have  been  read.  I  will  pass  them  up  to 
yonr  honor. 

The  Court.  Whom  do  you  represent  t 

Mr.  Cole.  Mr.  Williams  and  mj  self  represent  Mr.  Berdell. 

The  prayers  submitted  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Berdell  are  as  follows : 

FIRST. 

The  charge  in  this  indictment  is  that  the  defendants  are  guilty  of  a 
-conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States  in  manner  and  by  means  set  out 
in  the  indictment.  No  one  of  the  defendants  could  be  convicted  under 
this  indictment  by  proof  that  be  had  committed  any  other  unlawful  or 
•criminal  act.  A  conspiracy  is  an  agreement  or  combination  betweeu  two 
or  more  persons  to  commit  an  unlawful  act,  or  a  lawfol  act  by  unlawful 
means.  And  in  order  to  convict  the  defendants  or  any  of  them  under  this 
indictment,the  jur^'must  believe  from  the  evidence  that  some  two  or  more 
of  them  agreed  and  combined  together  to  defraud  the  United  States,  oi 
set  out  in  the  indictmentj  and  that  some  one  or  more  of  them  did  some  act 
specified  in  the  indictment  subsequent  to  the  20th  day  of  May,  1879,  in 
pursuance  of  such  agreement  or  combination.  The  alleged  crime  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  one  alone  cannot  commit  it,  and,  therefore,  one  alou« 
cannot  be  convicted. 

SECOND. 

The  indictment  charges  the  defendants  with  a  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  United  States  out  of  large  sums  of  money,  and  in  doing  this  avers 
as  the  final  means  of  the  execution  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  the  increase 
of  pay  on  the  several  routes  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  and  that  this 
increase  was  the  result  not  only  of  an  early  arrangement  with  the  de- 
fendant Brady  and  the  mentioned  contractors,  but  of  subsequent  action 
by  Brady  as  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  If  a  conspiracy 
existed,  it  must  be  proven  as  charged,  not  only  as  respects  the  conspiracif 
itself y  but  as  respects  the  persons  averred  to  have  been  connected  with  it, 
or  at  least  two  or  more  of  them.  And  to  aftect  Berdell  in  this  view  it 
must  appear  that  he  was  originally  connected  with  Brady  and  the  con- 
tractors or  some  of  them,  or  had  some  arrangement  with  him  or  them, 
as  charged,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  United  States ;  and  if 
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this  does  not  appear  the  first  and  ordinary  fact  to  connect  Rerdell  with 
the  conspiracy  has  failed. 

THIRD. 

If  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Berdell  was  originally  connected 
^ith  the  al)eged  conspiracy  as  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  he  could  not 
afterward  be  associated  with  it,  unless  it  apx>ears  that  with  a  knowledge 
of  its  true  nature  and  design  he  voluntarily  connected  himself  with  it 
by  some  distinctive  and  corrupt  act.  But  this  cannot  appear,  unless 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  he  Icnetc  of  the  alleged  arrangement  to 
defraud  the  United  States  as  charged  against  Brady  as  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General,  and  to  have  been  made  with  him,  and  that  he 
designedly  did  something  to  promote  that  object.  And  other  acts,  cleri- 
cal and  otherwise  (if  done  by  him),  whether  right  or  wrong  in  them- 
selves, in  furtherance  of  his  own  interests,  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  asserted  conspiracy,  could  not  connect  him  with  it,  or  render  him 
in  any  manner  responsible  as  a  conspirator. 

FOURTH. 

Conspiracy^  like  all  other  crimes,  may  be  proved  by  circumstantial 
evidence.  But  the  circumstantial  evidence  must  be  of  such  character, 
force,  or  weight  as  to  amount  to  as  cogent  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
alleged  conspiracy  as  if  it  was  established  by  positive  testimony.  The 
one  must  be  2^  full  and  conclusive  as  the  other;  and  every  material  fact 
going  to  make  up  the  chain  of  circumstances  relied  u]>on  by  the  Gov- 
ernment must  be  fully  and  clearly  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

Jt  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  because  a  conspiracy  can  be  proven 
by  circumstantial  evidence,  that  therefore  it  may  be  by  evidence  less 
strong  than  positive  evidence,  which  produces  a  full,  satisfactory,  and 
abiding  belief  of  guilt. 

FIPTH.   . 

The  presumption  of  innocence  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  not  only 
existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  but  it  must  continue  to  exist, 
unless  it  has  been  overcome,  by  proof  which  not  only  re^noves  the  pre- 
sumption^  but  shows  actual  guilt,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  reasonable 
doubt  and  reasonable  theories  of  innocence.  And  in  considering 
whether  this  presumption  has  been  overcome,  and  this  guilt  established, 
no  regard  can  be  had  to  conjectures^  public  opinion^  real  or  assumed^  com- 
ments in  newspapers^  the  opinions  of  the  present  officials,  or  anything  of 
the  kind.  It  is  the  admitted  proof,  or  statements  of  witnesses,  or  pax>er8, 
that  can  alone  be  looked  at  and  regarded  by  the  jury  in  forming  a  ver- 
dict. All  else,  from  whatever  source  it  may  emanate,  is  irrelevant,  and 
cannot  be  considered  by  the  jury. 

SIXTH. 

The  statements  of  Berdell,  as  made  in  the  presence  of  MacVeagh 
and  others,  and  called  a  confession,  is  not  proper  e\idence  of  a  con- 
spiracy, as  against  himself  or  any  one  else. 

SEVENTH. 

The  so-called  confession  of  Berdell  can  only  be  looked  at  as  proven. 
Its  words  and  statements  must  be  received  as  made,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
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tended  or  enlarged.  If  these  do  not  amount  to  a  plain  and  clear  cod< 
fession  of  guilt  as  a  oonspiraior^  they  should  not,  by  any  forced  or  labored 
construction,  be  oonverted  into  an  admission  of  wrong-doing  on  hu 
part,  so  as  to  make  him  guilty  as  a  conspirator. 

EIGHTH. 

The  act  of  Congress  allowing  defendants  to  be  witnesses  expressly 
declares  that  no  presumption  shall  arise  against  the  defendant  by  a 
failure  to  testify.  This  is  the  controlling  rule  of  the  law,  and  the  jury 
cannot  in  any  manner  consider  the  fact  that  Berdell  did  not  testify 
against  him.  That  fact,  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  of  guilt  or  innocence, 
must  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  deliberation  of  the  jury. 

NINTH. 

In  criminal  prosecutions  the  guilt  of  the  accused  must  be  made  out 
by  the  Grovemment  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  The  evidence  must 
not  only  be  altogether  consistent  with  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  but  it 
must  be  inconsistent  with  any  Other  reasonable  hypothesis  arising  oat 
of  the  evidence.  And  if  the  jury  can  reconcile  the  evidence  with  any 
other  reasonable  hypothesis  tixsLU  that  of  the  guilt  of  the  defendants,  or 
with  an  inuo(*^nt  one,  they  are  bound  to  adopt  such  hypothesis,  and  to 
render  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty.'' 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  understatid  fh>m  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Merrick  that 
our  instructions  are  not  objected  to. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  l^ot  at  all.  I  only  ask  that  the  rule  of  Taney  be  fol- 
lowed, which  strikes  out  all  the  bad  pleas  and  sends  the  case  to  the  jory- 
I  ask  that  all  the  prayers  be  stricken  out  and  that  the  case  go  to  the 

jury- 

Mr.  Chandler.  There  is  one  prayer  that  your  honor  sees  is  directed 

to  the  general  issue  and  asks  th6  court  to  instruct  the  juiy  to  acquit. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  the  only  one  that  has  any  merit  in  it. 

The  Court.  I  inquire  whether  counsel  has  anything  to  say  in  sup- 
port of  or  against  these  prayers? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor,  I  ^nrant  to  make  a  suggestion.  We  have 
submitted  all  these  prayers  for  the  consideration  of  the  court,  and  we 
think  they  are  all  correct  and  should  be  allowed.  If  there  are  any  of 
them  that  are  not  to  be  allowed,  we  desire  to  know  which  prayers  they 
are,  so  that  we  may  base  an  exception  ui>ou  the  denial  of  them.  We 
desire  the  ruling  of  the  court  upon  each  prayer  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly. 

The  Court.  I  shall  not  answer  these  prayers  to-day.  I  shall  not 
consider  them  until  to-morrow.  As  at  present  advised,  and  if  I  were 
called  upon  to  answer  them  now^  I  would,  for  the  sake  of  economy  of 
labor  and  the  expedition  of  the  trial,  lay  them  all  aside  and,  irrespective 
wholly  of  the  merits  of  any  of  them,  and  without  prejudice  to  any  of 
them,  give  such  instructions  to  the  jury  as  I  deem  proper  on  the  points 
involved  in  this  trial.  It  is  very  likely  that  in  treating  the  prayers  in 
tiiat  way  and  giving  instructions  to  the  juiy  of  that  kind  the  court 
might  overlook'  some  points  which  ought  to  be  answered.  If  I  shall 
take  that  course  to-morrow  morning  I  think  I  may  appeal  confidently 
to  the  courtesy  of  counsel  that  in  case  any  omission  shall  occur  in  tbe 
course  of  my  observations  to  the  jury  they  will  call  the  attention  of  tbe 
court  to  the  omission. 
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Mr.  McSWEENY.  Will  the  court  probably  deliver  the  charge  uu- 
written  or  write  it  t 

The  Court.  J  an^  veiy  much  in  the  situation  described  in  the  indict- 
ment in  regard  to  these'  conspiratdlfe.  When  the  conspiracy  was  lormed 
they  did  not  know  exactly  how  thejf were  going  to  carry  it  out.  I. have 
bad  no  knowledge  or  information  as  to  all  these  instructions  that  have 
been  submittedli  and  I  have  made  no  preparation. 

Mr.  ]V(oSw££NY.  Perhaps  you  might  use  a  shorthand  writer,  and 
thus  have  your  labor  lightened. 

*  The  GoTJBT.  That  would  be  double  labor.  I  have  reached  that  time 
of  life  when  the  indolence  of  old  age  admonishes  me  to  spare  my  labors 
and  take  no  more  upon  myself  than  is  necessary. 

Mr.  ToTTBN.  I  suggest  theii  that  your  honor  would  save  labor  by 
^ving  the  prayers  as  we  have  invited  your  honor  to  give  them.  That 
would  save  all  the  work.    We  have  d6ne  that  work  for  the  court. 

Mr.  MoSwEENY.  We  shall  respond  to  the  court  wherein  the  court 
speaks  of  the  courtesy  of  counsel.  So  &u:  as  we  are  concerned  we  will 
very  cheerfully  and  willingly  follow  your  honor's  suggestion,  and  if 
there  is  any  matter  that  we  see  that  we  think  attention  should  be  called 
to  we  will  call  your  honor's  attention  t/O  it. 

The  Court.  I  am  not  disposed  to  go  over  all  the  facts  in  this  case. 
I  do  not  propose  to  commit  any  trespass  upon  the  domain  of  the  jury. 
So  far  as  they  will  admit  the  court  upon  their  premises,  I  may  have 
something  to  say  by  way  of  Mendly  advice ;  but  I  give  notice  that  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  traverse  this  case  from  one  end  to  the  other  as  to  the 
facts.  I  will  take  up,  probably,  some  features  of  the  case  and  say  what 
I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  those  features  in  connection  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  I  understand  brother  McSweeny  to  respond  very 
courteously  to  the  suggestion  of  the  court,  and  to  say  that  if  your 
honor  in  the  charge  omits  to  cover  any  point  specified  in  the  prayers 
he  will  call  your  honor's  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Then  I  take  it  your  honor  could  say  that  you  grant  or  re- 
fuse, as  the  case  may  be.  and  if  refused,  then  they  can  have  a  specific 
exception  to  the  particular  request  made. 

Mr.  Totten.  No,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Henkle.  No. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  I  simply  speak  for  our  clients ;  and  as  I  see  there 
is  some  trouble  about  it,  1  repeat  that  as  far  as  the  Dorseys  are  con- 
cerned we  will  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  court,  and  call  your  honor's 
attention  to  whatever  may  be  omitted  that  we  deem  to  be  law. 

Mr.  Henexe.  If  the  court  please,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  a 
discourtesy  to  the  court,  but  there  are  points  in  our  prayers,  in  which,  as 
your  tionor  sees,  we  difter  from  the  views  that  have  already  been  expressed 
by  the  court,  and  we  simply  desire  to  save  our  exceptions  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary.  We  want  them  to  go  upon  the  record,  and  we 
want  our  prayers  either  allowed  or  disallowed,  so  that  we  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  ruling  of  the  court  upon  them  severally. 

The  Court.  The  rule  of  law  is  this :  That  when  prayers  are  presented 
and  the  court  fails  to  answer  any  prayer  the  failure  to  answer  it  is  a 
reftisal  of  the  prayer.  If  I  should  fail  substantially  to  answer  any  prayer, 
whether  purposely  or  inadvertently,  it  will  amount  to  a  refusal  of  the 
prayer  and  you  will  have  a  right  to  except. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  is  all  we  want. 

Mr.  MERKiCK.  What  1  was  about  to  suggest  was  this:  That  your 
honor  might  ina<lverteut1y  in  the  course  of  the  charge  fail  to  answer 
something  contained  i^i  any  one  of  the  prayers  to  which,  if  your  atten 
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tion  was  called,  there  would  be  a  prompt  response,  and  therefore  the 
court  would  not  be  subject  to  the  possibility  of  error  by  inadvertence. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  response  to  your  req«est  counsel  on  tJie 
other  side  will  not  hesitate  to  call  your  honor's  attention  to  a  point  and 
say,  '*Was  this  inadvertence  or  was  it  design?'' 

The  Court.  I  have  never  failed  to  meet  a  favorable  response  in  any 
appeal  to  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  counsel.  I  know  that  they  will 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  further  the  wishes  of  the  court  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  The  court  has  no  wish  except  to  cover  every  inch, 
of  ground  contained  in  the  case.  The  court  is  not  bound  to  respond  in 
the  words  of  any  counsel.  The  instructions  to  the  jury  are  the  instrnc- 
tions  of  the  court.  The  court  can  use  its  own  language,  and  in  this 
case  it  seems  to  me  the  more  desirable  because  there  are  three  or  four 
sets  of  instructions,  and  each  set  covers  the  whole  ground  in  a  great 
measure.  If  the  court  should  substantially,  in  its  own  way,  tell  the 
jury  what  the  law  is  or  what  its  own  views  of  the  law  are  in  regard  to 
all  of  these  points,  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of  labor  in  reading  and 
answering  these  prayers.  So  that  although  it  is  your  right  to  regard 
every  instruction  if  not  answered,  as  refused,  yet  if  the  general  charge 
of  the  court  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  instruction,  and  the  instruction 
of  the  court  should  happen  to  be  right,  although  you  would  have  your 
excei>tion  in  the  record  it  would  not  avail  you. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Of  course,  your  honor,  we  are  aware  of  that.  But  if 
the  court  charges  on  a  point  and  does  not  cover  that  point  as  fully  as 
we  have  done  we  have  a  right  to  our  exception.  If  we  have  stated  the 
law  fully  upon  a  given  subject  and  the  court  does  not  go  into  it  as  fully 
as  we  do  we  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  it  that  the  law  shall  be  put  to 
the  jury  as  we  requested,  and  if  the  court  denies  our  prayer  then  we  go 
to  the  court  above  on  appeal,  and  if  the  court  above  says  the  point  has^ 
been  substantially  covered  it  avails  us  nothing.  Still  it  is  our  right  and 
privilege. 

The  €ouET.  Yes.  The  court  will  have  to  take  the  risk  of  covering 
the  whole  ground  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Of  the  case;  not  of  the  prayers. 

The  Court.  And  that  will  be  a  rejection  of  all  these  prayers.  But 
still  it  is  the  announced  purpose  of  the  court  to  cover  every  point  made 
in  these  instructions,  and  I  shall  feel  very  much  obliged  to  counsel  by 
whom  these  instructions  have  been  drawn  if  they  will  call  the  attention 
of  the  court  at  the  conclusion  of  the  charge  to  any  instruction  which  has 
not  been  answered  fully. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor,  we  will  undoubtedly  undertake  to  do  that 
as  well  as  we  can.  I  do  not  want  your  honor  to  think  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  do  it.  You  may  rest  assured  we  will  call  your  attention  to  any 
errors  you  may  commit. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  you  limit  the  disturbance  to  that  there  will  not  be 
much  interruption. 

The  Court.  Is  there  anything  more  today! 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  was  one  thing  which  I  proposed  to  call  to  your 
honor's  attention  to-morrow,  but  which  I  will  speak  of  now.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  operation  of  the  bail  in  this  case,  the  bonds  operate  to  com- 
pel the  party  to  be  here  and  answer,  and  my  brothers  suggest  that  those 
bonds  are  not  operative  for  what  may  take  place  after  the  case  is  given 
to  the  jury.  I  give  notice  to  my  brothers  on  the  other  side,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  prepared,  that  we  will  ask  for  further  security  to-morrow 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  security  we  now  have,  when  the  case  is  given 
to  the  jury. 
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The  CoiTBT.  I  think  that  the  recoguizances  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in 
other  cases  in  this  court,  oblige  the  defendants  to  appear  from  day  to 
day  during  the  continuance  of  the  trial. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Mebbiok.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Court.  We  may  as  well  look  at  the  matter  now  as  we  have  a 
little  time. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Our  Western  bonds  read,  "To  attend  and  not  to  de- 
part without  leave." 

Mr.  Henkxe.  So  far  as  my  clients  are  concerned  the  court  has  in  its 
possession  the  certified  checks. 

Mr.  Mebbiok.  The  court  will  hold  on  to  them.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  certified  checks. 

Mr.  Henkle.  So  that  you  do  not  want  any  renewal  there. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know.  If  the  pilrpose  of  the  checks  has  been 
accomplished  the  party  is  entitled  to  them. 

Mr.  MoSwEENY.  [To  Mr.  Merrick.]  "I  would  that  ye  were  as  we 
are  except  these  bonds." 

Mr.  Merrick.  [After  examining  the  recognizances.]  "To  answer  the 
charge  againsit  him,  and  not  to  depart  without  leave."  Brother  Ker  and 
I  thought  that  "to  answer  the  charge"  had  been  construed  by  decisions 
to  be  fully  complied  with  when  he  appeared  and  answered  the  charge 
by  pleading  and  by  submitting  to  a  jury. 

Mr.  Henkxe.  That  has  not  been  the  practice  of  this  court. 

The  Court.  I  think  our  practice  haa  always  been  to  hold  the  bail  or 
recognizance  up  to  the  rendition  of  the  verdict,  and  judgment  in  fact. 

Mr.  Wilson.  1  never  heard  of  anything  to  the  contrary  before. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  "Shall  not  depart  without  leave,"  is  as  large  a 
clause  as  you  could  have. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  a  very  large  clause. 

The  Court.  We  will  adjourn  now. 

At  this  point  (2  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1882. 

The  court  met  at  ten  o'clock  and  ten  minutes  a.  m. 
Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

CHARGE  OF  THE  COURT  TO  THE  JURY. 

The  Court.  Gtentlemen  of  the  jury :  After  a  very  protracted  trial,  you 
and  I  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  performance  of  the  important  duty 
devolved  upon  us,  respectively,  in  this  case.  I  acknowledge  the  difficulty 
myself,  and  I  suppose  you  Und  it  to  be  your  own  experience,  of  bringing 
my  mind  down  to  the  sober,  calm,  dispassionate  consideration  of  the 
facts  and  the  law  in  the  case,  after  the  great  display  of  ability  and  elo- 
quence of  the  most  dazzling  and  extraordinary  character  which  the 
occasion  has  brought  forth.  We  must  retire,  as  it  were,  to  a  mount  by 
ourselves,  and  now  consider  the  part  that  we  have  to  fulfill. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  take  upon  myself  the  performance  of  any- 
thing like  a  professional  lecture  on  the  law.    In  the  few  observations 
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which  I  have  to  make  it  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  travel  with  you  over 
the  case,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  in  my  judgment,  taking  care 
on  my  part  not  to  trespass  upon  the  domain  of  the  jury.  You  are  the 
exclusive  judges  of  the  facts  in  this  case.  It  is  your  further  power  to 
be  the  ultimate,  final  arbiter  of  the  law,  too,  in  the  case.  Your  power 
of  rendering  a  general  verdict  gives  you  that  power.  At  the  same  time. 
the  traditions  of  the  law  and  the  practice  of  the  courts  from  the  be- 
ginning of  jury  trials  has  authorized  the  court  to  talk  with  you  and  to 
consult  with  you,  even  in  regard  to  the  facts.  The  jury  may  often  be 
aided  in  that  way.  But  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
obligatory  upon  the  jurj'  in  regard  to  the  facts,  and  I  shall  not  insist  re- 
garding questions  of  law  upon  the  difference  between  advice  and  instmc- 
tion.  I  assume  that  the  jury  will  listen  attentively  to  the  views  of  the 
court,  even  in  regard  to  the  facts,  so  far  as  the  court  may  refer  to  them, 
and  not  feel  themselves  at  all  l)ound,  but  perfectly  at  liberty  to  exercise 
their  own  free  judgment  according  to  their  consciences  and  their  own 
views  on  that  subject.  You  have  heard  what  has  transpired  in  this  court- 
house during  this  trial  from  the  beginning  to  this  day.  I  think  I  may  say 
that  the  court — or,  I  had  better  here  speak  in  the  first  person — ^that  Jam 
wholly  uncommitted  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  these  defendants. 
Some  of  the  reporters  of  the  newspapers  have  misapprehended  no  doubt 
remarks  made  by  the  court  on  former  occasions;  because  I  have  seen 
in  more  than  one  paper  a  remark  attributed  to  the  court  giving  a  most 
decided  expression  of  opinion  upon  that  question.  I  am  sure  the  jury 
have  never  heard  any  such  expression .  The  court  has  carefully  abstaj  ned, 
trom  beginning  to  end,  from  uttering  any  expression  of  its  opinion 
as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  these  defendants.  There  was  an  occa- 
sion some  time  back  in  the  trial  when  the  witness  Walsh  was  intro- 
duced and  the  question  arose  whether  he  was  admissible  to  prove  the 
offer  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  court  when  the  court  did  say  that, 
in  its  judgment,  there  was  enough  evidence  on  the  question  of  con- 
spiracy to  be  submitted  to  the  jury  for  their  opinion,  and  it  was  upon 
that  ground  that  Walsh  was  admitted ;  not  that  the  court  had  made 
up  its  mind  that  the  fact  of  conspiracy  had  been  made  out,  but  that 
there  was  enough  evidence  in  the  case  to  allow  that  question  to  be 
submitted  to  the  jury  for  their  judgment.  That  is  as  far  as  the  court 
has  gone  and  the  whole  extent  to  which  the  court  has  expressed  au 
opinion.  I  feel,  then,  that  I  am  wholly  free  as  to  that  question ;  and 
we  will  now  proceed  together,  with  your  consent,  to  look  at  some  of  the 
features  of  this  case,  arising  from  the  law  and  from  facts,  so  far  as 
the  facts  upon  which  I  propose  to  remark  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
principles  of  law  which  I  may  lay  down.  I  do  not  propose,  however, 
to  go  over  this  case  at  large.  The  facts  have  been  so  amply  discussed 
on  both  sides,  and  they  are  so  numerous  and  so  complex,  that  it  would 
not  only  be  a  very  laborious,  but,  in  my  view,  it  would  be  an  unnec- 
essary undertaking  on  my  part. 

By  the  act  of  March  3, 1879,  entitled  an  act  making  appropriations, 
&c.,  for  the  Post-Office  Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880, 
Congress  appropriated  for  transportation  on  the  star  routes  $5,900,000. 
Observe  that  though  the  appropriation  was  for  the  service  of  the  star 
routes  for  the  3  ear  ending  June  30, 1880,  the  appropriation  was  available 
for  that  service  after  the  30th  of  June,  1879.  It  has  been  proved  that 
this  appropriation  was  all  that  was  asked  for  by  the  department.  The 
Post-Office  Department  comes  nearer  to  the  people  of  this  country  than 
any  other  department  of  the  Government.    It  visits  tliem  in  their  homes 
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almost  daily  throughout  the  leugth  and  breadth  of  the  land.  There  is 
not  a  corner  of  the  country  between  the  oceans  that  is  not  visited  by  the 
agencies  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  It  is,  therefore,  a  cherished 
institution  of  the  Government,  aud  Congress  has  never  hesitated  to  ap- 
X>ropriate  the  full  amount  of  the  estimates  for  that  departuient  so  far  as 
I  know.  Then  the  department  was  given  all  that  it  said  it  wanted  for 
that  year.  I  may  state  further  that  the  reports  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  show  that  for  the  three  years  preceding  prior 
to  1879  there  was  an  unexpended  balance  in  each  year  to  the  credit  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Those  balances  amounted  to  $3,900,000, 
or  thereabouts.  I  speak  from  memory,  but  after  having  looked  at  the 
reports.  These  balances  had  been  covered  into  the  Treasury  because 
thev  had  not  been  needed.  We  have  in  evidence  in  this  case  a  commu- 
nication  from  the  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Key,  dated  December  8, 
1879,  in  which  he  says:  • 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  communication  from  the  Second  Ajssistant 
Postmaster-General  caUing  attention  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  appropriation  for  in- 
land mail  transportation  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  asking  that  the  sum  of 
$2,000,000  be  reappropriated  out  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  former  appropriations 
for  that  purpose,  Ahich  have  been  covered  into  the  Treasury,  and  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  service  and  of  the  country  during  the  current  tiscal 
year.  I  cordiaUy  indorse  the  recommendation,  and  take  this  occasion  to  suggest  that 
the  business  interest«  of  the  country  will  be  promoted  by  the  prompt  aud  ravorable 
action  of  Congress. 

D.  M.  KEY, 
Povtmaster-  GeneraJ., 

Here  was  a  communication  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  country  that  in  a  department  to  which  Congress  had 
uniformly  been  so  liberal  in  making  appropriations  up  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  estimates,  and  that  as  to  this  star-route  service,  for  which  Con- 
gress had  appropriated  $5,900,000,  available  after  the  30th  of  June,  1879, 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1 879,  five  months  and  a  few  days  after  that  time, 
there  should  be  an  approaching  deficiency  of  $2,000,000.  The  attention 
of  Congress  was  arrested  and  an  inquiry  instituted  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  Now,  let  us  look  at  another  law  upou  this  subject.  It  is  pro- 
vided by  section  3679  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  that — 

No  department  in  the  Government  shall  expend  in  any  one  tiscal  year  any  sum  in 
excess  of  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  that  fiscal  year  or  involve  the  Gov- 
ernment in  any  contract  for  the  future  payment  of  money  in  excess  of  such  appropri- 
ation. 

There  is  another  provision  of  the  law  which  exempts  the  officers  of 
the  AVar  and  Navy  Departments  from  the  infliction  of  any  penalty 
in  consequence  of  engagements  beyond  the  appropriations,  but  as 
to  all  other  departments  there  is  no  such  liberty.  There  is  a  reason 
for  the  distinction  between  the  AVar  and  Navy  Departments  and  the 
other  departments  of  the  (jovernment.  The  Navy  traverses  all  the 
oceans  of  the  world.  Its  ships  are  abroad.  The  Army  is  spread  all 
over  the  country  and  has  to  be  supported.  It  would  not  do  to  allow  it 
to  be  disbaYided.  Exigencies  may  arise  in  which  it  would  be  highly 
important  for  the  public  service  that  ofticers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
should  not  be  subjected  to  a  penalty  for  supplying  the  necessities  of  the 
Army  and  Na^"y ;  but  when  those  necessities  occur  as  to  the  other  depart- 
ments the  law  is  imperative.  They  are  not  permitted  to  involve  the 
Government  by  any  contracts  beyond  the  amount  of  the  appropriations 
and  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  do  it.  Well,  here  was  a  fact  calculated  to 
alarm  the  country,  and  to  alarm  Congress,  and  it  did  alarm  the  House 
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which  I  have  to  make  it  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  travel  with  you  over 
the  case,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  in  my  judgment,  taking  cai-e 
on  my  part  not  to  trespass  ujmn  the  domain  of  the  jury.  You  are  the 
exclusive  judges  of  the  facts  in  this  case.  It  is  your  further  power  to 
be  the  ultimate,  final  arbiter  of  the  law,  too,  in  the  case.  Your  power 
of  rendering  a  general  verdict  gives  you  that  power.  At  the  same  time, 
the  traditions  of  the  law  and  the  practice  of  the  courts  from  the  be- 
ginning of  jury  trials  has  authorized  the  court  to  talk  with  you  and  to 
consult  with  you,  even  in  regard  to  the  facts.  The  jury  may  often  be 
aided  in  that  way.  But  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
obligatory  upon  the  jury  in  regard  to  the  facts,  and  I  shall  not  insist  re- 
gariYing  questions  of  law  upon  the  difterence  between  advice  and  iustrac- 
tion.  I  assume  that  the  jury  will  listen  attentively  to  the  views  of  the 
court,  even  in  regard  to  the  facts,  so  far  as  the  court  may  refer  to  them, 
and  not  feel  themselves  at  all  bound,  but  perfectly  at  liberty  to  exercise 
their  own  free  judgment  according  to  their  consciences  and  their  own 
views  on  that  subject.  You  have  heard  what  has  transpired  in  this  court- 
house during  this  trial  from  the  beginning  to  this  day.  I  think  I  may  say 
that  the  court — or,  I  had  better  here  speak  in  the  first  person — that  Jam 
wholly  uncommitted  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  these  defendants. 
Some  of  the  reporters  of  the  newspapers  have  misapprehended  no  doubt 
remarks  made  by  the  court  on  former  occasions;  because  I  have  seen 
in  more  than  one  paper  a  remark  attributed  to  the  court  giving  a  most 
decided  expression  of  opinion  upon  that  question.  I  am  sure  the  jury 
have  never  heard  any  such  expression .  The  court  has  carefully  abstained, 
from  beginning  to  end,  from  uttering  any  expression  of  its  opinion 
as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  these  defendants.  There  was  an  occa* 
sion  some  time  back  in  the  trial  when  the  witness  Walsh  was  intro- 
duced and  the  question  arose  whether  he  was  admissible  to  prove  the 
ofifer  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  court  when  the  court  did  say  that, 
in  its  judgment,  there  was  enough  evidence  on  the  question  of  con- 
spiracy to  be  submitted  to  the  jury  for  their  opinion,  and  it  was  ux>on 
that  ground  that  Walsh  was  admitted ;  not  that  the  court  had  made 
up  its  mind  that  the  fsict  of  conspiracy  had  been  made  out,  but  that 
there  was  enough  evidence  in  the  case  to  allow  that  question  to  be 
submitted  to  the  jury  for  their  judgment.  That  is  as  far  as  the  court 
has  gone  and  the  whole  extent  to  which  the  court  has  expressed  an 
opinion.  I  feel,  then,  that  I  am  wholly  free  as  to  that  question ;  and 
we  will  now  proceed  together,  with  your  consent,  to  look  at  some  of  the 
features  of  this  case,  arising  from  the  law  and  from  facts,  so  far  as 
the  facts  ui)on  which  I  propose  to  remark  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
principles  of  law  which  I  may  lay  down.  I  do  not  propose,  however, 
to  go  over  this  case  at  large.  The  facts  have  been  so  amply  discussed 
on  both  sides,  and  they  are  so  numerous  and  so  complex,  that  it  would 
not  only  be  a  very  laborious,  but,  in  my  view,  it  would  be  an  unnec- 
essary undertaking  on  my  part. 

By  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,  entitled  an  act  making  appropriations, 
&c.,  for  the  Post-Office  Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880, 
Congress  api)ropriated  for  transportation  on  the  star  routes  $5,900,000. 
Observe  that  though  the  appropriation  was  for  the  service  of  the  star 
routes  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  the  appropriation  was  available 
for  that  service  after  the  30th  of  June,  1879.  It  has  been  i)roved  that 
this  appropriation  was  all  that  was  asked  for  by  the  department.  The 
Post-Office  Department  comes  nearer  to  the  people  of  this  country  than 
any  other  department  of  the  Government.    It  visits  them  in  their  homes 
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almost  daily  tbroaghout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  There  is 
not  a  corner  of  the  country'  between  the  oceans  that  is  not  visited  by  the 
agencies  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  It  is,  therefore,  a  cherished 
institution  of  the  Government,  and  Congress  has  never  hesitated  to  ap- 
propriate the  full  amount  of  the  estimates  for  that  department  so  far  as 
I  know.  Then  the  department  was  given  all  that  it  said  it  wanted  for 
that  year.  I  may  state  further  that  the  reports  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  show  that  for  the  three  years  preceding  prior 
to  1879  there  was  an  unexpended  balance  in  each  year  to  the  credit  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Those  balances  amounted  to  $3,900,000, 
or  thereabouts.  I  speak  from  memory,  but  after  having  looked  at  the 
reports.  These  balances  had  been  covered  into  the  Treasury  because 
they  had  not  been  needed.  We  have  in  evidence  in  this  case  a  commu- 
nication from  the  Postmaster-CJeneral,  Mr.  Key,  dated  December  8, 
1879,  in  which  he  says:  • 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  communication  from  the  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  calling  attention  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  appropriation  for  in- 
land mail  transportation  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  asking  that  the  sum  of 
$2,000,000  be  reappropriated  out  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  former  appropriations 
for  that  purpose,  Ahich  have  been  covered  into  the  Treasury,  and  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  service  and  of  the  country  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  I  cordially  indorse  the  recommendation,  and  take  this  occasion  to  suggest  that 
the  business  interests  of  the  country  will  be  promoted  by  the  jtrompt  and  fiftvorable 
action  of  Congress. 

D.  M.  KEY, 
PoHtmaster-  Gen^fral. 

Here  was  a  communication  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  country  that  in  a  department  to  which  Congress  had 
uniformly  been  so  liberal  in  making  appropriations  up  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  estimates,  and  that  as  to  this  star-route  service,  for  which  Con- 
gress had  appropriated  $5,900,000,  available  after  the  30th  of  June,  1879, 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1879,  five  months  and  a  few  days  after  that  time, 
there  should  be  an  approaching  deficiency  of  $2,000,000.  The  attention 
of  Congress  was  arrested  and  an  inquiry  instituted  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  Now,  let  us  look  at  another  law  upon  this  subject.  It  is  pro- 
vided by  section  3679  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  that — 

No  department  in  the  Government  shall  expend  in  any  one  fiscal  year  any  sum  in 
excess  of  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  that  fiscal  3"ear  or  involve  the  GoV- 
ernmfnt  in  any  contract  for  the  future  payment  of  money  in  excess  of  such  appropri- 
ation. 

There  is  another  provision  of  the  law  which  exempts  the  officers  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  from  the  infliction  of  any  penalty 
in  consequence  of  engagements  beyond  the  appropriations,  but  as 
to  all  other  departments  there  is  no  such  liberty.  There  is  a  reason 
for  the  distinction  between  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the 
other  departments  of  the  Crovernment.  The  Navy  traverses  all  the 
oceans  of  the  world.  Its  ships  are  abroad.  The  Army  is  spread  all 
over  the  country  and  has  to  be  supported.  It  would  not  do  to  allow  it 
to  be  disba'^ided.  Exigencies  may  arise  in  which  it  would  be  highly 
important  for  the  public  service  that  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navj^ 
should  not  be  subjected  to  a  penalty  for  supplying  the  necessities  of  the 
Army  and  Navy ;  but  when  those  necessities  occur  as  to  the  other  depart- 
ments the  law  is  imperative.  They  are  not  permitted  to  involve  the 
Government  by  any  contracts  beyond  the  amount  of  the  appropriations 
and  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  do  it.  Well,  here  was  a  fact  calculated  to 
alarm  the  country,  and  to  alarm  Congress,  and  it  did  alarm  the  House 
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of  Representatives  and  the  matter  was  taken  up  for  investigation.  It 
was  investigated  and  the  result  of  that  investigation  was  the  passage 
of  the  act  dated  April  7,  1S80,  appropriating  $1,100,000,  instead  of  the 
82,000,000  that  was  asked  for,  to  meet  the  exi>enses  of  inland  mail  trans- 
portation on  star  routes  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  year.  It  was 
provided  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year  no  further 
expedition  of  service  on  any  postal  star  route  should  be  made;  and  then, 
section  2  provides: 

That  the  further  sum  of  $100,000  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  as  afon-- 
said  to  enable  the  Postmaster-General  to  place  now  service  as  authorized  by  la^r,  Pny- 
videdj  That  the  Postmaster-G^^neral  shall  not  hereafter  have>the  power  to  expe<lite  the 
service  under  any  contract  either  now  existing  or  hereafter  given  to  a  rate  of  pay  ex- 
ceeding 50  per  cent,  upon  the  contract  as  originally  let. 

Then,  section  -L  declares : 

That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  affect  the  valid- 
ity or  legality  of  the  acts  or  omissions  of  any  officers  of  the  United  States  or  to  affect 
any  proceedings  therefor. 

That  was  the  act  of  Congress,  and  it  was  as  far  as  an  act  of  Congress 
probably  ought  to  have  gone.    Everything  pertaining  to  a  judicial  in- 
vestigation of  the  acts  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  money,  which  had  been  appropriated  by  Congress,  was  left  open 
for  judicial  investigation.    Now  the  subject  of  the  expenditure  of  a  por- 
tion of  this  money  api)ropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1879-'80  is  before  us 
for  consideration  in  this  case,  and  an  indictment  has  been  found  charg- 
ing the  defendants  with  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  these  several  alleged  conspirators. 
This  indictment  may  be  said  to  have  five  features.    The  first  is  the  his- 
torical part  of  the  indictment  which  relat^es  to  the  duties  of  the  Post- 
master-General and  the  several  officers  of  that  department.    The  sec- 
ond charges  the  conspiracy  as  you  have  heard.    The  third  describes 
the  means  to  be  used  to  carry  out  the  conspiracy.    The  fourth  describes 
the  overt  acts  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
spiracy.   The  fifth   charges   the  partition  of  the  money  alleged    to 
have  been  taken  fraudulently  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  amongst  the  several  conspirators.    As  to  the  historical  part 
we  know  all  about  that,  because  it  is  found  in  the  acts  of  Congress 
establishing  the  Post-Oflice  Department.    You  need  trouble  yourselves 
in  no  respect  in  regard  to  that.    As  to  the  means  used  in  carrying 
out  the  conspiracy  you  need  give  yourselves  no  trouble.    Whether  they 
are  properly  described  in  the  indictment  or  not  is  of  no  consequence  in 
this  trial.    As  to  the  distribution  of  the  money,  that  is  a  matter  that 
will  be  determined  by  your  finding  upon  the  question  of  conspiracy 
and  the  overt  act.    If  you  find  the  conspiracy  and  the  overt  act,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  money  follows.    You  cannot  find  the  existence  of  this 
conspiracy  as  charged  in  this  indictment  without  finding  that  the  con- 
spiracy was  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  money  amongst  those  in  it  and 
defrauding  the  United  States.    So  that  if  you  find  the  conspiracy  you  find 
the  i  ruth  of  that  part  of  the  indictment.   The  only  consideration  with  whicli 
the  jury  need  concern  themselves  in  their  deliberations  is  whether  there 
was  a  conspiracy  in  the  case,  followed  by  an  overt  act.    When  the  in- 
dictment says  that  the  conspiracy  was  to  be  effected  by  means  of  false 
papers  false  affidavits,  false  letters,  and  false  petitions,  without  setting 
them  out,  those  are  the  means,  and  it  has  never  been  held  on  the  trial 
of  an  indictment  tliat  the  Government  was  bound  to  prove  the  exact 
means  described  in  the  indictment.     So,  although  the  indictment  de 
Clares  that  these  several  contractors.had  these  nineteen  different  con 
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tracts — and  that  they  were  legal  contracts  in  which  they  were  mat- 
ually  interested — that  is    a  matter  of   historical    detail  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  means  not  entering  at  all  into  the  charge  of  the  conspir- 
acy.   Whether  these  parties  were  originally  interested  in  the  several 
contracts  or  not  is  of  no  consequence.    The  mutual  interest,  if  they  had 
a  mutual  interest,  was  not  in  the  contracts,  but  it  was  a  common  lot  in 
the  body  of  the  conspiracy.    The  conspiracy  was  concerned  about  con- 
tracts, but  the  parties  had  their  own  contracts,  and  it  was  so  alleged  in 
the  indictment.    Bach  party  had  his  several  contracts.    The  conspiracy 
did  not  give  them  a  common  interest  in  the  several  contracts,  but  it 
was  a  common  conspiracy  in  regard  to  these  several  contracts,  and  the 
parties  remained  several  owners  of  their  own  contracts,  yet  bound  to- 
gether by  the  tie  of  tlie  conspiracy.    It  was  in  that  view  that  the  court 
held  that  an  overt  act  done  under  one  of  these  contracts  was  an  overt 
act  as  to  them  all,  because  they  were  all  a  common  subject  of  conspiracy. 
It  is  a  conspiracy  that  you  are  trying.    For  example  an  overt  act  under 
No.  19  of  these  contracts  upon  that  theory  was  just  as  good  an  overt  act 
under  No.  1,  as  it  was  under  nineteen,  and  so  as  to  them  all.    Any  overt 
act  under  any  one  of  the  contracts,  assuming  the  conspiracy  to  be  estab- 
lished, was  an  overt  act  under  them  all,  because  they  were  united  b}' 
the  consi)iracy,  although  the  severel  contracts  still  had  several  own- 
ers.    I  particularly  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  point.     Some 
remarks  made  by  the  court  at  one  stage  of  the  case  have  been  brought 
repeatedly  to  the  attention  of  the  court  with  a  different  view.    Per- 
haps there  may  be  one  or  two  expressions  in  those  remarks  that 
might  be  interpreted  in  a  different  sense  from  that  I  am  now  giving; 
but  the  remarks  then  delivered  must  be  construed  in  reference  to  the 
subject  then  before  the  court.    Evidence  of  an  overt  act  was  offered, 
and  it  turned  out  that  there  was  no  such  overt  act  set  out  in  the  indict- 
ment as  belonging  to  that  particular  route.    But  as  the  overt  acts  were 
common  to  all  the'  contracts  in  the  view  of  the  couit,  it  was  a  matter 
of  utter  indifference  whether  the  overt  act  was  under  one  contract  or 
.  under  another.    As  the  conspiracy  was  one,  the  overt  act  under  one 
contract  w^as  just  as  effective  as  to  every  other  contract  as  though  it 
was  an  overt  act  under  its  own  contract. 

Now,  I  have  said  that  much  in  regard  to  the  frame  of  the  indictment 
in  this  case.  Here  it  is  proper  to  give  an  answer  to  some  of  the 
prayers  that  have  been  offered.  The  conspirators  are  united  in  an 
indictment.  They  are  joint  for  certain  purposes,  but  they  are  several 
for  others.  Although  united  in  the  indictment,  and,  in  some  respects, 
having  a  common  interest,  they  plead  severally.  They  do  not  unite  in 
their  pleas.  Each  man  stands  upon  his  own  defense,  and  has  a  right 
to  do  it;  and  although  united,  yet  it  is  the  nature  of  offenses,  as  well 
as  torts  of  all  kinds,  to  be  several;  that  is,  some  may  be  found  guilty 
and  others  may  be  acquitted.  You  cannot  ac(iuit  all  but  one,  because 
it  is  necessary  that  there  shall  l>e  at  least  two  to  make  a  conspiracy ; 
but  it  is  in  your  i>ower  theoretically  to  acquit  every  man  of  these 
def<*ndants  eTce])t  two,  and  find  them  guilty.  It  is  your  further 
power  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  the  law  which  has  been  made, 
our  statute  requiring  an  overt  act  to  be  done  by  one  or  more  of  the 
conspirators,  that  if  you  should  acquit  one  of  these  conspirators  and 
the  overt  act  was  his  and  there  was  no  other  overt  act  in  the  case, 
not  to  convict,  and  you  could  not  convict  any  of  them.  Our  stat- 
ute requires  that  there  shall  be  a  conspiracy  followed  by  an  overt  act 
bv  one  or  more  of  the  consnirators,  and  that  overt  act  is  binding 
upon  them  all,  although  committed  by  but  one.    So  if  you  acquit  one  of 
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the  conspirators  and  there  is  no  other  overt  act  than  his  in  the  case  yoo 
must  acqnit  them  all.  For  example,  if  you  were  to  acquit  Mr.  Brady  in 
this  case,  who  has  been  called  the  master  key  in  this  conspiracy,  and  no 
other  overt  act  than  his  can  be  found  proved,  of  course  the  indictment 
must  fall  and  the  prosecution  must  fail.  So  in  case  you  acquit  any  of 
these  defendants,  and  are  deliberating  about  the  guilt  orinnocence  of 
the  others,  you  must  see  whether  the  overt  act  was  committed  by  some 
one  still  remaining  among  the  conspirators. 

There  is  another  point  that  has  been  raised,  and  it  is  this:  The  de- 
fense claim  that  the  conspiracy  must  be  made  out  as  to  all  these  con- 
tracts, and  that  unless  the  conspiracy  is  established  under  each  of  these 
contracts  there  must  be  an  acquittal  of  all  the  defendants.  That  is  not 
so.  I  will  put  an  extreme  case.  If  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy  between  these  defendants,  or  any  number  of  them,  sls 
charged  in  the  indictment,  but  relating  to  but  one  of  the  contracts,  and 
should  l>e  satisfied  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  amongst  them  as  to  that, 
it  would  sustain  the  indictment,  although  you  may  not  be  satisfied  of  the 
conspiracy  as  to  the  rest.  These  matters  are,  as  I  said  before,  the  means 
and  instrumentalities  for  making  out  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  if 
there  is  enough  left  in  the  proof  to  show  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  even 
as  to  one  of  the  routes,  followed  by  an  overt  act,  the  conspiracy  is  estab- 
lished. It  is  so  in  regard  to  all  indictments.  In  a  case  of  larceny,  a 
charge  of  feloniously  stealing  and  talking  away,  there  may  be  a  great 
many  things  specified  in  the  indictment,  and  it  may  turn  out  in  the 
evidence  that  the  indictment  has  been  established  only  as  to  apart ;  but 
still  a  crime  has  been  committed,  and  if  the  indictment  is  broa<l  enough 
to  cover  the  crime  proved  it  is  sufficient.  Surplusage  in  an  indictment 
will  not  vitiate  it.  If  it  would  many  indictments  would  probably  have 
bad  luck,  because  they  are  very  voluminous,  and  always  have  been  im- 
mensely voluminous.  The  ideas  are  covered  up  in  so  much  verbiage  that 
it  becomes  difficult  for  the  common  mind  to  understand  an  indictment  at 
all.  But  if  the  iodictment  covers  a  crime  and  the  crime  is  proved,  then 
whether  it  amounts  to  the  whole  of  the  offense  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment is  of  no  consetjuence  whatever. 

Whilst  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  I  will  advert  to  a  neighboring 
point,  in  which  the  defendants  are  entitled  to  instruction  by  the  court : 
That  this  indictment  is  one.  It  charges  one  offense.  It  is  a  very  long 
indictment,  covering,  I  believe,  seventy  or  eighty  pages,  but  it  is  one  in- 
dictment, contains  but  one  count  and  charges  but  one  offense,  that  is  it 
charges  but  one  conspiracy.  The  instruction  of  the  court  is  asked  ui)on 
the  question  whether  if  there  be  two  conspiracies  proved  there  may  be 
a  conviction.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be.  You  may  acquit  part 
of  these  defendants  wholly  and  convict  others ;  but  if  you  be  of  opin- 
ion that  the  proof  shows  two  conspiracies  and  three  are  guilty  of  one 
conspiracy  and  four  guilty  of  another  the  indictment  will  fail. 

Now,  I  have  expressed,  so  far  as  they  occur  to  me,  my  ^iews  as  to  the 
frame  of  the  indictment,  and  what  may  be  done  under  it  by  the  jury  in 
certain  contingencies  as  to  the  defendants.  I  shall  pass  now  to  say  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  some  other  points.  As  to  the  proof,  it  is  very 
true  that  persons  who  commit  crimes  seek  darkness.  They  avoid  the 
light,  and  all  crimes  are  generally  more  or  less  difficult  to  establish 
for  that  reason ;  but  conspiracies  are  peculiarly  the  product  of  dark- 
ness. Conspiracies  are  very  seldom  reduced  to  writing.  They  are 
entered  into  sometimes  in  a  very  informal  way;  generally,  in  fact,  in  an 
informal  way.  The  parties  may  not  come  together  at  all.  They  may 
be  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    But  if  by  any  means,  by  teleigrapii 
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or  letter  or  by  dumb  show,  if  any  of  them  are  dumb,  if  b^'  anj-  means 
whatever,  they  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting a  crime  against  the  Government  that  is  a  conspiracy,  provided 
it  be  followed  by  an  overt  act.    It  is  said  that  you  ought  not  to  convict 
men  on  circumstantial  evidence  unless  it  be  of  the  clearest  and  most 
absolutely  convincing  character.  The  rule  in  regard  to  conspiracy,  as  in  re- 
gard to  all  crimes,  is  that  you  shall  be  satisfied  in  your  own  mind,  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt,  of  the  guilt  of  the  defendants.    I  do  not  know  that  I 
am  capable  of  making  that  any  clearer.    The  books  contain  discourses 
on  the  subject,  amplifications  of  that  idea,  but  after  all  it  comes  l)ack  to 
the  point  that  every  man  on  the  jury  should  be  satisfied  of  the  guilt  of 
the  defendants  b^^yond  a  reasonable  doubt.     The  reasonable  doubt 
ought  to  be  a  doubt  which  arises  out  of  the  evidence  in  the  case.    It 
ought  not  to  be  conjecture.    It  ought  to  be  a  doubt  supported  by  a 
reason.    There  is  a  difficulty  though.     You  are  twelve  men  on  the  jury. 
Your  organs  are  different,  your  mental  capacities  are  different,  and  your 
powers  of  observation  are  different.    What  may  seem  to  be  a  reason- 
able doubt  to  one  may  not  seem  so  to  another.    But  that  is  a  difficulty 
which  cannot  be  avoided  as  long  as  twelve  men  have  to  pass  upon  the 
question  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.    Each  man  ought  to  be  satisfied 
in  his  own  mind  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
in  that  sense.    The  jury  ought  to  be  careful  to  see  that  the  doubt 
arises  out  of  the  evidence  and  is  not  a  mere  conjecture.    A  man  is  seen 
upoi;  the  street  to  strike  another  upon  the  head  and  fell  him  to  the 
ground  by  a  blow  with  a  bludgeon.    The  stricken  man's  skull  is  cracked 
and  he  dies.    It  is  possible  that  he  might  have  had  a  convenient  apo- 
plectic fit  and  died  from  it;  but  if  there  is  no  evidence  of  apoplexy 
and  no  evidence  that  that  caused  his  death  and  the  blow  was  suffi- 
cient to  cause  his  death  it  would  be  folly,  weakness,  and  an  unrea- 
sonable thing  on  the  part  of  any  juryman  to  acquit  the  defendant  on 
the  ground  that  the  man  might  have  dieti  of  apoplexy.    There  is  a 
case  in  the  books  that  was  tried  before  Lord  Ellenborough.     A  poacher 
who  trespassed  upon  the  preserves  ot*  a  nobleman  shot  a  bird.    The 
bird  was  dead.    The  poaeher  had  violated  the  laws  of  the  land  and  he 
was  arrested  and  brought  before  Lord  Ellenborough  for  trial.    The  juiy 
acquitted  him,  and  the  reason  given  by  the  jurors  afterward  was  that  the 
gun  might  have  scared  the  binl  to  death.     Such  doubts  as  those,  gen- 
tlemen, are  childish.    It  would  not  do  to  administer  justice  in  any  such 
way  as  that. 

Then  it  is  said  that  it  is  better  that  ninety  and  nine  guilty  men  sliould 
escape  than  that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer.  I  believe  Lord  Hale 
was  the  author  of  that  proverb,  but  it  was  not  exactly  so  extensive.  As  I 
find,  it  was,  thnt  it  is  better  that  ten  guilty  men  should  escape  than  that 
one  innocent  man  should  suffer;  but  I  suppose  he  meant  the  number  to 
be  indefinite.  It  makes  no  matter.  It  is  better  that  any  number  of 
guilty  men  should  escape  than  that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer 
That  was  a  very  important  principle  in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
England  when  it  originated,  and  it  is  a  very  important  principle  to  this 
day;  it  was  of  great  importance  in  those  days.  A  criminal  was  brought 
to  the  rourt  and  had  to  defend  himself,  being  denied  the  advantage  of 
connsel.  They  did  not  allow  his  witnesses  to  be  sworn,  and  of  course 
his  witnesses  might  not  be  believed.  When  he  appeared  before  all  the 
array  and  ceremony  that  characterized  the  courts  of  those  days,  the 
judges  upon  the  bench  with  gowns  and  with  wigs,  and  the  leanied  ser- 
geants, all  composing  an  impressive  scene,  he, or  any  common  man,  would 
not  know  what  to  say  and  would  not  know  what  to  do.     When  we  con- 
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sider,  too,  that  at  one  time  there  were  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  odd  cax>ital  offenses  under  the  laws  of  England,  we  can  see  how 
absolutely  necessary  it  was  that  the  court  should  be  careful  as  to  the 
conviction  of  persons  charged  with  crime.  All  that  is  changed  in  this 
country,  but  still  we  have  the  rule,  and  the  rule  must  be  observed.  So  I 
say  that  it  is  better,  in  the  language  of  the  proverb,  that  ninety  and  nine 
guilty  men  should  escape  than  that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer.  It 
would  be  a  very  happy  condition  of  things  if  we  could  not  only  protect 
the  innocent  but  also  punish  the  ninety  and  nine  guilty.  That  would  be 
the  perfect  administration  of  justice.  When  guilt  is  made  out  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  at  all  about  the  infliction  of  punishment,  bat  we 
should  not  take  any  risk.  There  is  an  old  Latin  i)roverb  which  trans- 
lated means  this — I  use  the  Latin  for  the  benefit  of  the  learned  gentle- 
men, and  will  give  the  English  for  the  benefit  of  the  others : 

Judex  damnatur  cttm  nocens  absolmtur. 
The  judge  is  in  faalt  when  the  wicked  escape. 

That  is  a  liberal  translation  of  it,  it  is  true.  Society  is  an  institution 
which  requires  order  for  its  protection  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 
The  world  would  be  a  hell  if  the  good  were  not  protected  against  the 
bad.  Even  barbarians  have  their  institutions.  Life  and  property  conld 
not  subsist  an  hour  if  the  wicked  and  vicious  were  allowed  to  have 
their  way.  Happy,  indeed,  is  that  people  where  the  number  of  crimes 
is  small  and  of  small  importance.  Happy  also  is  that  people  where  the 
innocent  are  vindicated  and  the  criminal  punished.  I  do  not  proi>08e, 
gentlemen,  to  read  to  j^ou  from  the  books  in  regard  to  this  subject.  I 
am  talking  to  you  as  a  practical  man  talks  to  practical  men,  with  a  view 
of  applying  the  law  to  the  facts  of. this  case.  I  think  it  would  be  a  vain 
thing  for  the  court  to  lay  down  abstract  propositions  in  regard  to  these 
matters  of  which  1  have  been  talking  to  you.  My  object  is  to  enable 
you,  so  far  as  I  can  understandingly,  to  apply  the  law  to  the  facts  in 
this  case  and  under  this  indictment. 

Now,  with  a  view  to  a  practical  application  of  the  law  as  I  have  stated 
it,  I  will  not  take  up  more  than  one,  but  I  will  take  up  one  of  these 
routes  and  see  what  are  the  facts,  and  whether  you  can  reconcile  them 
with  any  rational  theory  of  innocence.  If  you  can,  the  defendants  are 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  conclusion.  If  you  cannot,  taking  the  his- 
tory of  this  route  and  comparing  it  with  the  other  facts  in  the  case,  and 
the  history  of  the  other  routes,  you  will  draw  your  conclusion  the  other 
way.  I  will  take  up  a  small  route,  a  comparatively  insignificant  route 
in  this  case,  not  remarkable  in  its  features  as  distinct  from  several  others. 
I  select  it  j)artly  because  it  is  a  small  route,  and  I  will  confine  my- 
self to  it  for  the  reason  that  all  these  routes  have  been  like  threshed 
straw,  beaten  over  and  over  again  until  you  are  familiar  with  the 
facts.  But  lot  me  recall  the  historv  of  the  case  in  connection  with 
the  route  from  Vernnllion  to  Sioux  Falls.  The  date  of  that  contract 
was  the  15tli  of  March,  1878,  and  it  was  to  run  for  four  years  from 
the  'M)th  of  June,  1878.  John  AV.  Dorsey  was  the  contractor.  The 
service  was  once  a  week  and  the  compensation  $398.  The  distance 
as  advertised  and  as  s])ecified  in  the  contract  was  fifty-two  miles. 
Two  miles  were  subsequently  added  for  which  an  allowance  of  $10.90 
pro  rata  was  made.  The  time  was  fourteen  hours.  That  was  at 
the  rate  of  three  and  fifty-seven  one  hundredths  miles  an  hour.  That 
was  i)robabl.v  a  fair  rate  of  travel  in  that  country.  The  route  lies 
in  Dakota.  Dakota  is  an  agricultural  country.  There  are  no  mining 
camps  there.    The  route  ran  between  two  towns,  Vermilion  and  Sioux 
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Falls,  and  there  are  no  towns  between  them.  There  are  nine  post- 
oftices  I  believe,  bnt  the  witnesses  in  the  case  testify  that  there  were 
no  towns,  according  to  my  recollection  of  the  evidence.  Soon  after 
the  service  was  put  upon  that  route,  once  a  week,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  actual  distance  was  about '  seventy-three  miles,  some  say 
seventy-five,  and  some  as  low  as  seventy :  bnt,  the  witnesses  speak  of 
it  as  a  seventy-mile  route.  Information  of  the  fact  was  given  distinctly 
and  repeatedly  to  the  Postmaster-General  that  the  distance  was  seventy 
miles,  or  over  that.  On  the  23d  of  December,  1878,  the  service  was  in- 
creased to  twice  a  week.  The  law  prescribes  tlie  amount  of  increase 
of  pay,  when  the  service  is  increased.  The  compensation  was  doubled, 
$408.90  additional  being  allowed,  making  $817.80.  On  the  3d  of  May, 
1S79,  this  contract  was  assigned ;  I  say  assigned  because  it  is  practically 
au  assignment.  The  law  forbids  contracts  to  be  assigned,  but  they  call 
them  subcontracts.  There  was  a  subcontract  to  H.  M.  Vaile,  but  the  sub- 
contractor was  entitled  to  100  per  cent,  of  every  thing  additional  that  should 
be  allowed,  so  that  practically,  it  seems  to  me,  it  was  an  assignment.  This 
was  the  3d  of  May,  1879.  On  the  10th  of  July,  the  same  year,  the  serv- 
ice was  increased  to  six  trips  a  week,  and  the  compensation  raised 
to  $2,453.40  for  the  increase  of  service,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
schedule  time  Avas  reduced  from  fourteen  to  ten  hours,  and  $3,680.10 
allowed  for  that.  We  have  the  compensation  raised  in  that  way 
to  $6,133.50.  Now,  the  Post-Ofiice  Departn^enl  was  informed  that 
the  distance  wjis  over  seventy  miles  at  the  time  the  order  for  ex- 
pedition, reducing  it  from  fourteen  hours  to  ten  was  made.  Four- 
teen hours  was  the  time  prescribed  when  it  was  supposed  that  the 
distance  was  fifty  miles,  and  after  they  had  notice  that  the  distance 
actually  wa«  seventy  miles  or  seventy-five  miles  the  service  was  in- 
creased to  six  trips  a  week  and  the  time  was  reduced  from  fourteen 
hours  to  ten  hours.  By  the  regulations  of  the  department  the  carrier 
of  the  route  was  required  to  stop  seven  minutes  at  each  post-office. 
There  were  eight  or  nine  post-offices,  according  to  the  evidence,  so  that 
took  oft'  more  than  an  hour  and  the  time  was  actually  I'educed  to  less 
than  nine  hours  for  seventy-odd  miles,  requiring  the  carrier  to  perform 
that  service  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour  in  an  agricultural  coun- 
try between  two  points  where  there  were  no  towns.  All  these  expedi- 
tions and  increases  of  service  were  supported  by  ])etitions  purporting 
to  be  from  i)eople  through  the  country  there,  and  the  petitions  were  in- 
doi*i*ed  by  the  member  of  Congress,  C.  G.  Bennett,  I  believe  the  name 
is.  He  indorsed  these  petitions,  and  recommended  that  the  expedition 
should  be  made  and  the  service  increa.sed,  and  it  was  done.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  it  was  done  with  any  fraudulent  jmrpose,  be- 
cause it  might  have  been  done  in  consequence  of  the  great  influence  of 
Mr.  Bennett  and  the  influence  of  these  unknown  people  who  had  signed 
the  petitions  along  the  route.  That  is  a  hypothesis  which  the  jury  have 
a  right  to  consider.  You  have  no  right  to  presume  that  a  man  has  com- 
mitted a  fraud  Fraud  must  I  »e  established  to  your  satisfaction,  and  if  you 
can  account  for  the  act  on  any  reasonable  hypothesis  of  innocence  you 
m ust  do  it.  Here  was  Mr.  Bennett,  an  influential  member  of  Congress — 
I  do  not  know  how  influential,  bur  a  member  of  Congress,  and  presumed 
to  be  influential  for  that  reason — indorsing  these  ]>etitions  and  procuring 
these  allowances.  Socni  afterward  every  i>ostmaster  on  that  route 
signed  a  petition  and  sent  it  to  the  Second  Assistant  Postnmster-Gen- 
eral,  declaring  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  perform  service  in  that 
time,  seventy-three  miles  in  nine  hours  practically,  and  at  the  rate  of 
eight  miles  an  hour,  and  asking  for  a  restoration  of  the  old  tiuie,  four- 
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teen  hours.  Tbis  same  Mr.  Bennett,  the  member  of  Congress,  indorsed 
the  postmasters'  petition.  He  had  recommended  the  reduction  of  the 
hours,  and  now  he  recommends  the  restoration  of  the  old  time.  The 
postmasters  had  reported  that  the  time  was  impracticable.  These  i)eti- 
tions  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Brady.  Mr.  Bennett's  rec- 
ommendation for  the  restoration  of  the  old  time  was  called  to  his  atten- 
tion by  Mr.  Brewer,  I  believe.  Now,  this  member  of  Congress  seems  to 
have  lost  his  influence  just  at  that  point.  Mr.  Brady  tells  Brewer  to 
write  to  Judge  Bennett  and  tell  him  it  cannot  be  done.  Bennett  then 
was  like  a  common  man.  If  he  had  influence  enough  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  hours  he  had  not  influence  enough  to  increase  them.  Xow,  you 
remember  the  act : 

The  Postmaster-General  shall  provide  for  carrying  the  mail  on  all  post-routes  estab- 
lished by  law  as  often  as  he,  having  dne  regard  to  productiveness  and  other  circuni- 
stanees,  may  think  proper. 

What  was  the  productiveness  of  this  route!  The  original  compen- 
sation was  $398,  and  the  service  was  once  a  week.  The  whole  produc- 
tiveness of  this  route  for  the  quarter  ending  31st  of  March,  1880,  from  all 
the  intermediate  offices  between  these  two  points  was  $48.01,  and  for  the 
year  which  ended  the  30th  of  June,  1879,  $261.51.  For  the  year  ending 
the  30th  of  June,  1880,  it  went  up  to  $420,  and  for  the  year  ending  the 
30th  of  June,  1881,  it  fell  back  to  $240.  I  say  that  that  is  a  small  route, 
but  it  is  remarkable.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  remarkable,  either;  1 
ought  not  to  say  that ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  attention,  certainly,  in  sev- 
eral respects,  and  particularly  in  the  one  to  which  I  have  called  your 
attention.  It  is  claimed  that  members  of  Congress  have  a  right  to  say 
what  route  is  to  be  established,  and  that  when  a  member  of  Congress 
has  advised  the  establishment  of  a  route  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the 
officer  does  right  in  establishing  it,  and  that  the  officer  is  to  be  excused 
if  he  yields  to  this  high  influence.  This  route  is  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  the  increase  and  expedition  was  ordered  at  the  instance  of  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  when  he  asked  that  it  should  be  restored  to  the  old 
rate  he  was  snubbed.  I  think  that  is  about  the  way  the  thing  presents 
itself  fairly  to  my  mind.  I  do  not  want  you  to  embrace  my  views  about 
it ;  but  as  I  do  not  propose  to  examine  all  these  routes,  and  as  I  thought  it 
would  be  unjust  to  this  cause  to  let  it  pass  without  an  examination  ot 
the  main  features  of  the  case,  I  felt  called  upon  to  say  what  I  have  in 
regard  to  that  little  route. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Will  your  honor  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
question  of  fact? 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  think  your  honor  is  in  error  as  to  that  order.  The 
order  to  increase  to  six  trips  was  made  by  French. 

The  Court.  "Do  this — Brady,"  is  there. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes.    The  order  was  made  by  French. 

The  C6URT.  Tiie  order  was  signed  by  French,  but  he  was  ordered  to 
do  it  by  Brady.  Brady  was  his  master  in  that  matter,  and  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  restore  the  odginal  schedule  his  order  was  equally  brief 
and  peremptory,  to  say  to  Judge  Bennett  that  it  could  not  be  done. 
Now,  as  to  my  view  of  this  act: 

The  Postmaster-General  shall  provide  for  carrying  the  mail  on  all  poet-routea  estab- 
lished by  law  as  (»t'teu  as  he,  having  due  i*egard  to  prodnctiveness,  may  thiuk  proper. 

I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  that  law  was  drawn  in  that  liberal  way 
to  allow  the  Postmaster-General  to  exercise  his  discretion  fairly  in  re- 
gard to  the  increase  of  service  and  expedition,  where  the  public  interest 
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required  such  increase  to  be  made;  but  here  was  an  increase  made  at 
a  heavy  expense,  when  the  revenues  had  begun  to  run  down  and  to  run 
in  arrears.  I  caunot  say,  but  the  jury  may  \^  able  to  say,  that  that  was 
a  proper  discretiou,  and  that  it  might  not  be  tiriminal.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  jury  to  decide.  It  could  not  be  negligence,  l^egligence  itself 
is  a  crime  when  injury  falls  upon  the  innocent  and  when  the  negligence 
is  gross.  Pilots  on  steamboats,  brakesmen  on  railroads  and  switch- 
mop  on  railroads,  when  grossly  negligent,  are  guilty  of  crime,  and 
sometimes  they  have  been  punished,  although  not  often  enough.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  I  can  see  in  the  history  of  this  route  to  show 
that  those  remarkable  results  sprang  from  negligence.  Manifestly  it 
was  purposely  done.    Manifestly  it  was  done  with  a  motive. 

The  question  for  you  to  consider,  gentlemen,  in  trying  this  case  of  a 
high  public  functionary  charged  with  abusing  his  trust,  is,  whether  it 
waa  a  mistaken  exercise  of  his  discretion,  or  w:is  done  purposely  and 
with  such  a  motive  as  ought  not  to  actuate  a  public  officer.  You  are  to 
consider  this  route  and  the  facts  in  connection  with  it  and  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  other  routes. 

It  has  been  argued  in  this  case  that  if  increase  of  service  and  expedi- 
tion have  been  allowed  and  granted  in  instances  where  there  have  been 
fraudulent  papers,  fraudulent  affidavits,  and  untrue  affidavits,  still  if 
the  public  service  has  been  promoted,  and  if  the  public  have  gained 
the  advantage,  the  criminal  acts  of  these  parties,  if  they  be  criminal, 
are  not  the  subject  of  punishment  because  they  resulted  in  no  injury  to 
the  public.  I,  of  course,  think  that  there  is  no  soundness  in  any  such 
view.  That  would  be  doing  evil  that  good  may'come,  and  that  is  not 
good  gospel  nor  good  law.  I  referred  some  time  ago  to  the  case  of  Lord 
Bacon,  and  as  it  may  relieve  the  tedium  of  this  charge  to  the  jury  for  a 
moment,  I  will  read  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Buckingham,  who  was 
then  a  great  court  favorite.  It  was  after  his  fall,  and  whilst  he  was  in 
prison,  and  he  was  begging  for  mercy  and  pardon,  which  he  afterwards 
obtained.    Here  is  the  letter: 

Good,  my  loni,  procure  the  warrant  for  my  discharj^e  this  day.  Death,  I  thank  God, 
is  so  far  from  being  iinwelcoiae  to  me,  as  I  have  called  for  it  (as  Christiaa  remthition 
would  permit)  any  time  these  two  months.  But  to  die  before  the  time  of  His  Majes- 
ty's grace,  and  in  this  disgraceful  place,  is  even  the  worst  that  could  be.  And  when 
I  am  dead,  he  is  gone  that  was  always  in  one  tenor  a  true  and  perfect  servant  to  his 
master,  and  one  that  was  never  author  of  any  immoderate  nor  unsafe,  no  (I  will  say 
it)  nor  unfortunate  counsel,  and  one  that  no  temptation  could  evet  make  other  than  a 
tmsty  and  honest  and  Christ-loving  friend  to  your  lordship;  aud  (howsoever  I  ac- 
knowledge the  sentence  JQst,  and  for  reformation  sake  lit)  the  justest  chancellor  that 
hath  been  in  the  five  changes  since  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon's  time.  God  bless  and  prosper 
your  lordship,  whatsoever  oecomes  of  me. 

Your  lordship's  true  friend,  living  and  dying, 

FRANCIS  ST.  ALBAX. 

He  claims  that  he  had  been  the  justest  chancellor  that  hath  been  in 
the  five  changes  since  Sir  ^Nicolas  Bacon's  time. 

Here  is  a  note  which  Lord  Campbell  appends  to  the  commentary 
upon  that  letter : 

He  tries  to  delude  himself  into  some  sort  of  self-complacency  from  the  thought  that 
his  decrees  were  sound  in  spite  of  all  the  bribes  he  had  accepted,  and  that  he  sold 
justice,  not  injustice. 

I  think  that  we  cannot  sastaiu  any  public  officer  in  selling  public 
benefits. 

There  is  another  point  that  occurs  to  me  in  regard  to  the  proof  of  the 
conspiracy  in  this  case. 

Several  prayers  have  been  presented  containing  the  principle  that  the 
conspiracy  must  be  proved  independently  of  the  overt  acts ;  that  the 
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overt  act  must  follow  the  conspiracy  and  grow  out  of  it ;  that  the  con- 
spiracy cannot  be  established,  as  the  logicians  ss^j^  a  posteriori — ^that  is, 
backwards;  that  we  cannot  go  backwards  from  the  result  of  the  con- 
spiracy to  establish  the  conspiracy.  But  that  is  not  so,  and  it  lias 
never  been  so.  The  proof  of  the  conspiracy  may  be  made  out  from  its 
consequences.  One  of  the  earliest  authorities  upon  that  subject  is  in 
Strange's  Reports,  144,  Dominus  Rex  vs,  Copest,  our  lord  the  King 
against  Cope  at  nmprius  before  Pratt,  Chief  tfustice.  ♦ 

Wliat  is  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  f 

is  the  head  note  to  the  case.  The  husband  and  wife  and  servants  were 
indicted  for  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  the  trade  of  the  prosecutor,  who  Tras 
the  king's  card-maker.  You  see  this  is  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  servants  to  ruin  the  trade  of  the 
prosecutor,  who  was  the  king's  card-maker. 

The  evidence  against  them  was  tliat  they  had  at  several  times  given  money  to 
the  prosecutor's  apprentices  to  put  grease  into  the  paste,  which  had  spoiled  tlie  cards, 
but  there  was  no  account  given  that  ever  more  than  one  at  a  time  were  presentj 
though  it  was  proved  they  had  all  given  money  in  their  turns.  It  was  objected  that 
this  could  not  be  conspiracy,  for  two  men  might  do  the  same  thing  without  having 
any  previous  communication  with  one  auothcr. 

They  had  all  paid  money  to  the  apprentices  to  do  this,  but  they  never 
acted  in  concert,  and  each  one  paid  his  money  at  a  different  time  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  others. 

But  the  chief  justice  ruled  that  the  defendants,  being  all  of  a  family  and  concerned 
in  making  cards,  it  would  amount  to  evidence  of  conspiracy,  and  directed  the  jury 
accordingly. 

There  was  no  proof  of  concert  there  at  all,  except  the  similarity  of 
whjit  was  done  by  the  several  i>ersons  who  were  charged  with  conspir- 
acy, but  as  they  belonged  to  the  same  family  and  were  card-makers, 
and  of  course  were  likely  to  have  a  jealousy  of  the  king's  card-maker, 
the  similarity  of  the  acts  was  held  to  be  proof  of  the  conspiracy,  althoug^h 
no  preceding  conspiracy  has  been  established  at  all. 

And  in  the  history  of  this  court  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  more  striking^ 
illustration  of  the  principle  than  that.  In  this  court  within  a  year  past 
there  were  several  persons  brought  to  trial  charged  with  larceny,  and  the 
larceny  in  one  case  consisted  in  getting  money  and  a  watch  from  a  young 
gentleman  who  had  been  attending  the  University  of  Virginia,  He  was 
on  his  way  home  from  the  university  to  Missouri,  where  his  parents  re- 
sided. He  stopped  over  a  few  days  in  Washington.  He  had  a  curi- 
osity to  visit  the  public  places,  and  while  walking  along  the  Avenue 
a  person  respectably  dressed  in  the  apparel  of  a  young  gentleman 
spoke. to  him.  Some  conversation  ensued.  This  young  gentleman 
told  the  student  that  he  was  a  stranger  in  Washington,  and  was  going 
about*  to  see  the  public  buildings  and  the  curiosities  of  the  city,  and  pro- 
post  d  that  they  should  go  together.  To  this  the  student  readily  con- 
sented. This  stranger  conducted  the  student  around  the  Capitol 
grounds,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Capitol  grounds  happened  to  fall  in 
witb  an  acquaintance.  Introductions  parsed.  This  acquaintance  pro- 
posed, as  they  were  both  strangers,  to  guide  them  around  and  show  them 
things,  and  he  conducted  them  down  to  a  wood  upon  the  Carroll  place, 
a  large  square  with  the  ancient  forest  still  standing  thereon,  and.  I 
think  he  said  there  was  there  the  tomb  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  the  tomb  of 
some  distinguished  Virginian.  At  any  rate  he  supposed  that  this  gen- 
tleman from  the  University  of  Virginia  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Jefferson's 
tomb,  if  there  was  one,  as  a  curiosity,  so  they   were  conducted  by 
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this  guide  into  the  interior  of  the  forest,  and  while  there  strolling 
along  they  met  a  rough-looking  man,  whom  the  guide  accosted  as  a 
stranger,  and  the  rough-looking  person  told  them  he  was  a  Kentucky 
drover ;  that  he  had  been  to  Baltimore  with  a  drove  of  cattle  and  horses 
and  had  sold  out.  Says  he,  "  I  was  very  unlucky ;  I  fell  in  company 
with  some  fellows  who  played  a  game  on  me  and  got  my  money,  but  I 
think  I  got  the  worth  of  my  money  5  I  learned  how  to  play  the  game.'' 
Well,  they  were  all  interested,  and  he  sat  down  to  show  them  the  game. 
One  thing  led  to  another  until  they  proposed  betting  to  this  student. 
The  student  bet  his  watch  which  cost  $160  and  $100  in  money  besides ; 
he  was  certain  to  win;  the  Kentucky  drover  wa«  showing  him  how. 
His  friend  assured  him  that  he  could  win  money  from  the  Kentucky 
drover,  so  he  put  up  his  watch  and  his  $100.  When  the  money  and  the 
watch  were  put  up  another  fellow  sprang  in  dressed  like  a  policeman  and 
claimed  that  he  arrested  them  and  was  about  to  carry  them  off  to  jail. 
That  scattered  them,  and  this  fellow  picked  up  the  $100  and  the  watch 
and  made  off  with  them,  and  the  student  was  robbed  in  that  way. 

Now,  there  was  a  conspiracy  plainly,  and  if  the  conspiracy  might  be 
proved  by  the  acts  that  took  place  in  fulfillment  of  it,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion that  all  these  fellows  were  in  concert  together.  The  concert  was 
proved  by  what  they  did  in  pursuance  of  it.  So  that  the  principle  of 
law  that  it  is  necessary  first  to  prove  the  conspiracy  and  then  to  prove 
the  overt  act  afterwards  is  not  true.  The  facts  may  be  such  in  their 
nature  that  the  overt  acts  establish  the  existence  of  the  previous  con- 
spiracy, such  as  meeting  together  to  invade  a  man's  house  at  night,  and 
the  persons  are  detected  in  breaking  in  or  making  their  escape  maybe, 
and  they  had  come  at  dift'erent  times.  But  if  any  doubt  existed  the 
coincidence  of  their  meeting,  in  point  of  time,  was  enough  to  establish 
the  conspiracy  between  them. 

i  have  said,  gentlemen,  about  as  much  in  this  case  as  perhaps  I  ought 
to  say,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  I  intended  to  say.  There  is  one 
question,  though,  which  I  must  not  overlook,  and  it  is  this:  the  doctrine 
contained  in  several  of  the  prayers,  that  if  the  jury  believe  that  exp^i- 
tion  was  ordered  upon  false  papers  and  fraudulent  papers,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  were  other  papers  that  were  genuine,  papers  procured 
in  good  faith,  the  order  for  the  expedition  and  increase  of  service 
made  upon  those  papers  must  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
genuine  papers,  and  that  the  order  is  not  vitiated  or  the  act  of  the 
party  presenting  the  claim  is  not  vitiated  by  the  co-existence  of  fraud- 
ulent papers  with  genuine  papers.  Now,  it  may  be  that  there  are  such 
instances  as  that  in  this  case.  It  may  be  that  there  were  fraudu- 
lent papers,  falde  affidavits,  and  other  papers  of  that  character  in 
support  of  increase  and  expedition,  and  it  may  be  that  in  the  same 
cases  there  are  genuine  papers.  Is  the  bad  saved  by  the  good  in  a 
case  of  that  kind!  Is  the  bad  saved  by  its  alliance  with  the  good! 
Such  a  doctrine  as  that,  gentlemen,  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  There  is 
nothing  so  odious  in  a  court  of  justice  as  fraud.  It  is  not  only  vicious 
itself  but  it  contaminates  everything  with  which  it  is  associated.  It  is 
like  a  drop  of  poison  in  a  tumbler  of  pure  water.  A  party  who  com- 
mits a  fraud  very  often  finds  it  convenient,  in  order  to  greater  certain- 
ty in  obtaining  success  in  his  object,  to  use  truth  as  well  as  schemes  of 
falsity.  Truth  and  falsehood,  if  left  to  themselves,  are  always  quar- 
reling, always  at  war.  Indeed  falsehoods  are  of  so  impious  a  nature 
that  they  quairel  among  themselves,  and  that  is  the  security  for 
honest  people  in  controversies  in  this  world — that  lies  quarrel  among 
themselves  and  are  inconsistent  with  truth,  too.    Truth  will  quarrel 
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with  falsehood.  Fraud  is  not  exactly  identical  with  falsehood.  Fraud 
is  a  twin  cousin  of  falsehood,  no  doubt,  but  fraud  for  it8  own  purposed 
will  make  use  of  either  truth  or  falsehood  indisciminately^  and  often 
does.  Truth  is  very  often  impressed  into  the  service  of  fraud  and  for  a 
time  cannot  get  away.  I  have  seen  fraud  of  the  most  abominable  char- 
acter with  a  line  of  truth  marshaled  in  its  front  and  all  its  impish 
tribe  behind,  out  of  sight.  So  that  when  fraud  sets  out  to  accomplish 
a  purpose,  it  is  ready  to  use  either  truth  or  falsehood  as  may  be  most 
convenient,  and  the  more  of  truth  it  can  work  into  its  service  the  better 
chance  of  success  it  will  have.  But  it  is  no  less  fraud  after  all.  So 
that  the  fact  that  truth  is  sometimes  found  under  the  banner  of  fraud 
is  not  to  be  allowed  or  suflered  to  justify  the  cause  of  fraud.  If  you 
find  the  same  man  employing  both  truth  and  falsehood  for  a  fraudulent 
purpose  the  fraud  is  even  deeper,  more  odious,  because  he  has  had  ihe 
impudence  to  adorn  its  front  with  the  beauty  of  truth. 

Now  1  think  1  have  said  all  I  need  say.  If  there  is  anything  else  that 
you  desire  any  instruction  upon  1  should  like  to  be  advised  ot  it. 

Before  concluding,  gentlemen,  I  will  say  another  word,  and  I  hesitate 
to  say  that  word,  too.  I  fill  one  place  and  you  fill  another,  we  are  both 
ministers  of  the  law.  We  both  have  our  duties  to  perform  in  our  sev- 
eral places,  and  it  might  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  even  to  seem  to 
advise  you,  but  I  know  it  is  usually  done  in  this  place  and  from  this 
place,  and  I  will  presume  upon  your  indulgence  to  say  it. 

You  have  a  duty  to  perform.  If  yo"ti  believe  these  defendants  inno- 
centf  if  yon  believe  the  charge  against  them  not  made  out  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  (and  I  have  explained  that  to  you),  then  you  should 
acquit  them  without  regard  to  any  amount  of  clamor,  without  regard  to 
the  opinions  of  the  world.  Your  manhood  requires  that  of  you.  The 
self-respect  which  you  ought  to  be  anxious  to  carry  with  you  as  long  as 
you  live  demands  that  of  you.  I  shall  not  believe  that  any  man  upon 
that  jury  is  so  base  a  coward  as  to  refuse  to  follow  his  own  conscience 
and  judgment  in  that  respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  rule  will  apply;  if  you  believe  that 
these  men  are  guilty  and  proved  to  be  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
then  your  duty  to  your  country,  your  duty  to  yourselves,  demands  that 
you  shall  find  a  corresponding  verdict.  Now,  do  not  shrink  from  this 
X>osition.  Maintain  your  self-respect.  Guard  your  own  honor.  Pay  no 
respect  to  any  other  consideration.  That  is  worth  all  other  considera- 
tions in  the  world.  If  you  violate  your  oaths  you  will  have  that  con- 
sciousness with  you  and  you  will  lead  a  life  baser  than  that  of  slaves  as 
long  as  you  live. 

Now,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  presuming  upon  your  patience  to  make 
these  remarks.  The  occurrences  that  took  place  yesterday  possibly 
needed  a  passing  remark.  K  the  information  which  has  reached  my  ears 
be  true,  then  there  are  men  engaged  in  the  business,  as  it  is  technically 
called  in  New  York,  of  fixing  the  jury.  I  believe  there  is  a  professional 
class  that  goes  by  that  name.  It  would  be  very  natural  that  any  of  you 
who  have  been  approached  in  that  way  should  feel  indignant.  You 
would  be  very  likely  to  experience  such  a  revulsion  of  feeling  from  this 
scandalous,  degrading  ofi'er  and  insult  as  to  be  repelled  to  the  other 
side.  You  ought  to  be  careful  about  that,  and  not  even  let  that 
interfere  with  a  calm,  dispassionate  exercise  of  judgment.  These  men 
are  to  be  tried  according  to  the  evidence,  and  you  have  taken  that  oath. 
If  any  of  you  have  been  approached  with  a  bribe,  be  so  brav€j  be  so  true 
to  YOURSELVES  that  liot  even  that  insult  shall  disturb  the  e<iuauimity  of 
your  consciences  and  judgments.  • 
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Mr.  INGERSOLL.  Wonld  it  be  proi)er  for  me  to  ask  the  court  whether 
the  court  has  the  right  now  to  say  to  the  jury  that  they  might  freely 
tell  each  other  as  to  all  persons  who  had  approached  them,  so  that  the 
jury  in  deciding  the  case  would  know  among  themselves  who  had 
offered  to  corrupt  f  If  the  court  has  that  right  I  would  like  to  have  that 
done. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  want  to  have  that  inquiry  started  in  the  jury- 
room.  There  is  another  thing,  gentlemen,  not  pertaining  to  the  merits 
of  this  case,  but  pertaining  to  a  matter  of  practice.  I  hav^e  observed 
that  several  of  you  have  been  taking  notes,  and  some  of  you  very  copious 
notes,  during  the  progress  of  this  trial.  The  rule  established  in  courts 
of  justice  prohibits  the  jury  or  any  of  them  from  carrying  their  notes 
into  the  jury-room.  In  the  trial  of  civil  caees  the  jury  are  not  allowed 
to  carry  out  depositions,  for  the  reason  that  twelve  men  would  get  into 
argument  over  the  depositions.  So  it  might  be  in  regard  to  notes. 
Some  of  3'our  notes  of  some  of  you  doubtless  are  more  copious  than 
those  of  others,  and  the  fact  that  several  of  you  carried  notes  into  the 
jury-room  might  lead  to  differences  of  opinion  about  the  accuracy  of 
your  notes,  and  the  law  is  established  in  full  consideration  of  all  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  that  would  attend  such  a  practice.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  am  obliged  to  say  that  you  must  leave  your  notes  at  home. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  The  court  will  remember  at  the  out- 
set of  this  trial  I  sought  your  advice  for  my  own  guidance,  and  I 
have  taken  notes  in  aecordance  with  that  advice  from  time  to  time.  It 
was  my  intention  before  entering  the  jury-room  to  ask  as  to  the  pro- 
l^riety  of  any  of  the  jurors  taking  their  notes  with  them. 

The  Court.  I  did  not  know  whether  the  thought  had  occurred  to 
you. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henkle.  May  it  please  your  honor,  the  announcement  that  your 
honor  made  on  yesterday  from  the  bench  was  a  startling  surprise  to 
me  and  it  startled  the  community.  I  rise  now  to  say  that  I  hope  the 
matter  is  not  to  be  dropped  without  an  investigation.  liCt  us  find  the 
source  of  this  great  scandal,  and  let  him  who  is  guilty  be  punished. for 
it.  I  believe,  your  honor,  that  the  rules  require  that  exceptions  shall 
be  taken  to  the  charge  of  the  court  before  the  retirement  of  the  jury, 
and  that  exception  cannot  be  taken  to  the  whole  charge.  I  rise  there- 
fore respectfully  to  submit  the  exceptions  that  I  propose  to  mAce  to 
your  honor's  charge. 

I  except  to  that  part  of  the  charge  in  which  your  honor  refers  to  the 
deficiency  in  the'  appropriation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  charge  I  un- 
derstood your  honor  to  say  that  it  appeared  that  the  appropriation  of 
five  millions  in  about  five  mpnths  had  been  exhausted. 

The  Court.  You  did  not  understand  me  correctly.  I  said  that  with- 
in about  the  expiration  of  five  months  from  the  time  of  the  appropria- 
tion the  necessities  seemed  to  be  apparent  for  an  application  for  a  new 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor,  I  do  not  desire  to  discuss  that.  I  simply 
call  attention  and  reserve  an  exception  to  the  remarks  of  your  honor  in 
that  connection. 

I  next  desire  to  except  to  the  part  of  the  charge  in  which  the  jury  was 
instructed  that  they  need  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  means  by 
which  the  conspiracy  was  to  be  carried  into  ettect  as  set  out  in  the  in- 
dictment. To  the  remarks  of  your  honor  upon  that  subject  I  desire  to 
reserve  an  excei>tion. 

1  desire  to  except  to  that  part  of  the  charge  that  refers  to  the  distri- 
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bution  of  money  as  not  being  necessary,  and  as  following  the  finding  of 
the  conspiracy. 

I  desire  to  except  to  that  part  of  the  charge  wherein  it  is  said  that 
it  is  not  necessary-  to  prove  the  means  as  they  are  described  in  the  indict- 
ment. 

I  desire  to  except  to  that  part  of  the  charge  in  which  the  mutuality  of 
interest  in  the  contracts  is  discussed,  and  it  is  decided  that  it  is  not 
necessary 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  Before  you  go  any  further,  that  remark 
caUs  to  my  attention  an  imx>ortant  prayer  that  was  presented  yesterday 
that  I  have  not  answered. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Will  your  honor  permit  me  to  present  my  exceptions. 

The  Court.  No ;  1  wish  to  answer  that  prayer  before  you  go  any 
further.  These  prayers  are  very  voluminous.  1  have  been  obliged  to 
answer  them  from  memory.  I  have  not  seen  them  since  they  were  pre- 
sented. There  was  one  prayer  repeated  at  the  time  that  is  of  so  much 
interest  and  so  important  in  the  case  that  I  would  be  without  excuse  if 
I  failed  to  answer  it,  and  it  is  this :  That  if  the  jury,  believe — I  am 
stating  the  substance  of  it — ^from  the  evidence  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  1879,  Vaile  became  the  purchaser  of  the  interest  of  several 

Mr.  Henkxe.  Yaile  came  into  the  combination,  your  honor.  You 
mean  the  division. 

The  Court.  !N^o,  no,  not  at  all.  Yaile  purchased  the  interest  of  sev- 
eral of  these  conspirators  in  certain  of  their  contracts. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  These  alleged  conspirators,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  Well,  that  is  understood.  I  am  speaking  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Which  prayer  is  that,  can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Henklef 

Mr.  Henkle.  Ko,  sir. 

The  Court.  Vaile' became  the  purchaser  of  the  interest  of  several  of 
the  alleged  conspirators  in  several  of  their  contracts. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Will  your  honor  permit  me  to  correct  any  statement  of 
fact?    I  represent  Mr.  Yaile. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  prayer  is  printed.  It  is  the  second  prayer  on 
page  3173 : 

If  the  jnry  And  from  the  evidence  that  the  defendants  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  A. 
Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck  were  contractoi*8  nnder  the  lettiugs  of  1877,  of  the  star  mail 
routes  \it  out  in  the  indictment,  and  that  they  had  been  unable  for  want  of  credit  or 
means  to  put  service  upou  their  said  routes  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1878,  as  required 
by  their  contracts ;  and  that  on  the  16th  day  of  August,  1878,  for  the  purpose  of  ena> 
bling  them  to  procure  the  means  to  put  the  service  upon  said  routes,  they  associated 
with  themselves  the  defendant  Vaile,  and  that  thereupon  with  the  aid  of  said  Vaile 
the  service  was  commenced  upon  the  said  routes  in  the  fall  of  1878,  and  the  eaxly  part 
of  the  winter  of  1878-79,  and  that  they  carried  ou  said  business  under  said  contracts 
as  part-ners  until  the  latter  part  of  March  or  fore  part  of  April,  1879,  when  their  part- 
nership was  dissolved  and  a  uew  agreement  was  made,  by  which  the  said  routes  were 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  said  S.  W.  Dorsey  taking  one  part  for  the  said  Johu  W. 
Dorsey  and  John  M.  Peck,  the  said  John  R.  Miner  taking  one  part  and  the  said  H.  M. 
Vaile  taking  one  part,  and  that  they  have  uever  since  had  any  joint  interest  in  said 
routes,  or  either  of  them  any  interest  in  the  routes  belonging  to  the  others,  except 
that  after  said  division  the  defendants,  Miner  and  Vaile,  formed  a  partnership  in 
the  routes  taken  respectively,  and  8.  W.  Dorsey  became  interested  in  some  of  the  routes 
taken  by  him  for  the  said  John  W.  Dorsey  and  John  M.  Peck.  In  forming  their  ver- 
dict they  will  not  consider  any  athdavit  or  affidavits  for  increase  or  expedition  of  serv- 
ice upon  any  of  the  said  routes,  nor  any  letters  writt^^n  or  petitions  filed  with  reference 
to  the  business  upon  said  routes,  nor  any  other  act  or  thing  done  by  any  one  of  the^te 
defendants  above  named  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  copartnership,  and  the  seg^e- 
gation  of  their  interests  in  the  latter  part  of  March  or  fore  part  of  April,  1879,  uiuess 
thev  further  find  from  the  evidence  that  these  defendants  had  fonned  the  conspiracy 
with  Brady  set  out  in  the  indictment  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  said  copartnerslhip  as 
aforesaid,  and  before  the  said  affidavits  were  made,  or  letters  were  written  or  petitions 
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or  other  acts'*  or  thinjfs  \rere  done,  and  that  8nch  conspiracy  had  continued  [down  to 
the  2lkl  daj'  of  May,  1879,  notwithstanding  the  dissolution  and  separation  of  their  in- 
terests as  aforesaid. 

The  Court.  That  prayer  is  of  so  mucb  length  that  I  prefer  to  answer  it 
ill  my  own  way.  Of  course  the  jury  cannot  convict  any  of  these  defend- 
ants except  for  what  they  have  clone  since  the  20th  of  May,  1879.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  time.  The  statute  of  limitations  is  three  years,  and  what 
took  place  Xirior  to  the  20th  of  May,  1870,  is  not  in  this  indictment.  We 
went  into  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in  regard  to  matters  that  occurred 
prior  to  that  date,  but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relation  in 
which  these  parties  stood  towards  each  other,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  if  there  was  any  conspiracy  formed  prior  to  the  20th  of  May,, 
1879,  and  if  so,  whether  it  was  continued  on.  There  may  have  been  a 
conspiracy  formed  a  long  time  anterior  to  the  period  fixed  by  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations,  and  all  the  acts  done  prior  to  that  ]>eriod  would  be 
barred  by  the  statute.  But  if  the  conspiracy  was  continued  on  down 
within  the  period,  it  makes  no  matter  wliether  the  conspiracy  was  the 
•continuance  of  an  old  conspiracy  or  the  fonnation  of  a  new  one.  An 
old  conspiracy  continued  within  the  period  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
is  just  as  eflfectual  as  a  new  conspiracy  formed  within  the  period. 

Then  it  is  another  principle  that  any  new  partner,  new  associate,  may 
come  into  an  existing  conspiracy  and  from  that  time  is  liable  for  his 
conspiracy  (if  there  was  one)  just  as  one  of  the  original  members— just 
as  much.  But  unless  these  parties  are  guilty,  some  or  all  of  them,  within 
the  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  finding  of  this  present  in- 
dictment, they  cannot  be  convicted. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  the  interchange  of  interest,  these  i>ar- 
ties  being  the  several  proprietors  of  their  several  contracts  were  at  lib- 
erty to  interchange  their  interest  in  one  another  if  they  chose.  They 
might  go  on,  and  if  the  interchange  took  place  amongst  parties  who 
were  already  in  the  conspiracy  it  would  not  affect  the  character  of  the 
■conspiracy  in  the  least.  For  instance,  suppose  Miner  and  Vaile  were 
iilready  in  the  conspiracy.  Miner  might  sell  out  part  of  his  interest  to 
Taile,  and  Vaile  being  in  the  conspiracy  knew  what  Miner  was  doing 
and  Miner  being  in  the  conspiracy  knew  what  Vaile  was  doing,  and  so 
any  arrangement  that  they  might  make  amongst  themselves  as  to  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  their  several  interests  would  have  no  effect  at 
all  upon  the  conspiracy.  The  conspiracy  is  altogether  matter  inde- 
pendent of  the  ownership  of  the  contract.  In  the  conspiracy  they  are 
joined.  The  subject  of  the  conspiracy,  the  means  with  which  the  object 
of  the  conspiracy  is  to  be  carried  out,  might  be  entirely  several,  as  it  was 
in  this  case,  and  as  it  is  declared  to  be  in  the  indictment.  To  be  sure  it 
is  said  that  they  had  interests  respectively  in  the  several  contracts. 
What  that  means  exactly  I  do  not  understand,  except  that  it  might  be 
such  an  interest  as  the  conspiracy  would  create. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Then  the  prayer  as  asked  is  declined. 

The  CouBT.  Declined  and  answered  in  that  way. 

Mr.  HENKL.E.  I  except,  if  the  court  please,  to  the  refusal  to  grant  the 
prayers  as  asked,  and  to  the  modification  as  made  by  your  honor. 

I  except,  I  believe  1  did  say,  to  that  part  of  the  charge  of  the  court 
in  which  the  mutuality  of  interest  is  discussed. 

I  except  to  that  part  in  which  your  honor  explained  the  former  decis- 
ion of  the  court  with  reference  to  the  question  of  overt  acts. 

I  except  to  that  part  of  the  charge  in  which  the  subject  is  discussed 
as  to  the  mutuality  and  the  divisibility,  the  individuality  and  separate. 
iiess  of  the  interest  of  the  ditterent  members  of  the  so-called  conspiracy . 
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I  except  to  that  i)art  of  the  charge  of  the  court  in  which  your  honor 
takes  up  and  reviews  the  testimony  in  the  case  of  Vermillion  and  Sioux 
Falls,  and  especially  to  the  deductions  that  your  honor  draws  from  the 
facts  as  they  are  recited  by  the  court. 

I  except  to  that  part  of  the  charge  in  wiiich  your  honor  discussed  the 
question  of  productiveness. 

I  except  to  that  part  of  tlie  charge  in  which  your  honor  discussed  the 
subject  of  false  petitions  and  the  eflfects  of  crime  that  is  to  be  deduced 
from  false  petitions,  although  it  may  not  be  shown  that  they  were  not 
the  foundation  of  the  action  of  the  department  or  of  the  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General. 

I  except  to  that  part  of  the  charge  in  which  your  honor  maintains 
that  the  conspiracy  may  be  proved  by  the  proof  of  the  overt  acts. 

I  excei)t  to  that  part  of  the  charge  where  it  is  said  that  where  there 
are  genuine  and  false  petitions  the  presumption  is  not  that  the  action  of 
the  department  or  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  was  based 
upon  the  genuine  petitions. 

The  Court.  The  presumption. 

Mr.  Henkle.  In  that  part  of  the  charge  I  understood  your  honor  to 
remark  that  it  was  claimed,  or  had  been  argued  to  the  jury,  that  where 
there  were  false  petitions  and  genuine  petitions  the  presumption  was 
that  the  action  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  had  been 
based  upon  the  genuine  petitions  and  not  upon  the  false. 

The  Court.  You  misunderstood  me.     » 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  desire  to  except  to  that  part  of  the  charge,  whatever 
it  was. 

The  Court.  You  can  except  to  that  part  of  the  charge,  but  the  charge 
was  not  in  the  sense  that  you  understood  it.  What  1  did  say,  or  what 
I  certainly  intended  to  say,  was  this :  That  if  there  was  fraud  in  the 
business,  as  to  any  of  these  i>arties,  that  fraud  was  not  saved  by  being 
associated  with  true  or  genuine  papers. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Well,  I  do  not,  of  course,  want  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  court.  I  only  desire  to  reserve  an  exception  to  what  your 
honor  did  say  with  reference  to  it.  Xow,  if  the  court  please,  before  I 
resume  my  seat,  there  was  quite  a  number  of  the  prayers  I  submitted 
yesterday.  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  them  in  the  printed  document 
before,  Jind  I  did  not  know  until  this  moment  that  they  were  printed.  I 
think  there  was  a  number  of  the  prayers  T  submitted  that  have  not  been 
touched,  and,  I  suppose,  upon  the  theory  announced  by  your  honor  yes- 
terday, that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  rejected. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  they  are  not  covered  by  the  charge. 

The  Court.  I  should  be  glad  and  much  indebted  to  your  courtesy,  if 
you  would  just  state  what  particular  instruction  has  been  overlooked. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  it  is  practicable  for  ine  I  will  do  it.  I  did  not  know 
the  prayers  were  printed  until  this  moment.  There  are  a  good  many  of 
them  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  read  them. 

The  Court.  It  was  my  purpose,  in  a  general  way,  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  the  case — first,  in  regard  to  the  indictment;  second,  in  re- 
gard to  the  facts  and  proof  under  the  indictment  and  what  was  neces- 
sary under  the  indictment  and  the  law  of  conspiracy  in  regard  to  the 
union  of  the  defendants  amongst  themselves. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me,  your  honor,  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  ones  that  were  omitted,  unless  I  were  to  detain  the  court 
to  read  them.    I  hardlv  like  to  ask  that. 
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The  Court.  I  think  yoar  instructions  were  more  compendious  than 
the  others. 

Mr.  HSNKLE.  I  think  they  are  shorter  than  the  others.  I  do  not 
care  to  read  them.  I  only  want  to  select  out  such  as  have  not  been 
passed  upon. 

The  Court.  I  will  give  you  time. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Does  your  honor  want  me  to  read  them  ! 

The  Court  No.  Just  take  your  seat,  and  if  there  is  any  instruction 
which  you  presented  yesterday,  and  which  has  not  been  substantially 
answered  already,  and  you  will  call  my  attention  to  it,  I  will  answer  it  on 
the  instant. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Here  is  one  that  I  think  has  not  been  parsed  upon. 

EIGHTH. 

Brady  had  a  legal  right  to  make  orders  for  increase  of  trips  aud  for  expedition  of 
service,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  where  such  ortlers 
were  made  the  legal  presumption  is  that  they  were  made  honestly  and  tor  the  ]iub]ic 
good;  and  the  jur>'  is  not  at  liberty  to  presume  that  they  were  made  for  the  benetit 
of  the  contractors  unless  they  are  satisfied  theroof  from  the  evidence  in  the  case  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt. 

The  Court.  I  have  answered  that. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor  will  permit  me  to  reserve  an  exception  to 
this  prayer  not  being  given  as  I  asked.  I  ask  now  that  the  prayer  be 
given  as  it  is  prayed  here. 

The  Court.  The  court  declines,  having  answered  it  very  fully,  I 
think,  two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Reading:] 

NINTH. 

Petitions  for  increase  of  trips  or  for  expedition,  or  both,  accompanied  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  Members  of  Congrt>4»s  and  Senators,  found  on  the  files  of  the  Post-Oftlce 
Department  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  are  presumed  to  have  been 
filed  by  the  members  or  Senators  whose  recommendations  they  bear,  and  they  have  no 
right  to  infer  they  were  filed  by  the  contractors  unless  satisfied  of  it  from  the  evidence 
in  the  case  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  presumption. 
Mr.  Henkle.  Then  your  honor  rejects  that  prayer  ? 
The  CoLTtT.  Yes. 
Mr.  Henkle.  [Reading :] 

TENTH. 

Where  petitions  signed  by  citizens  living  along  any  of  the  routes  named  in  the  indict- 
ment, or  by  military  officers  stationed  along  any  of  such  routes,  for  increase  of  service 
or  expedition  had*  been  filed  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  the  grantiog  of  the 
]>rayer  of  such  petitions  had  been  recommended  by  members  of  Congress  representing 
the  Territories  and  by  Members  and  Senators  representing  the  districts  and  States  in 
which  such  routes  were  located  by  indorsements  upon  the  backs  of  such  petitions  or 
oral  recommendations,  you  will  presume  that  the  orders  for  increase  of  trips  or  fur  ex> 
]»edition  of  service  were  innocently  and  honestly  made  by  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General in  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  said  petitions  and  said  recommenda- 
tions; and  this  presumption  can  only  be  overcome  by  evidence  sufficiently  strong  to 
satisfy  you  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  said  ordern  were  not  based  upon  sai>!  parti- 
tions and  recommendations,  but  that  they  were  corruptly  made  by  the  said  Brady  in 
consideration  of  money  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  to  him  by  the  other  defendants. 

Does  your  honor  give  or  reject  that  prayer  f 

The  Court.  I  will  not  base  my  answer  npon  the  fact  tliat  petitions 
were  signed  by  Members  of  Congress  and  Senators  or  anybody  else,  but  I 
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will  say  broadly,  as  I  have  said  already,  that  the  presuniptionisin  favor  of 
the  integrity  of  General  Brady's  acts  in  office.  Oh,  as  to  this  thing:  of 
members  of  Congress  and  generals  of  the  Army,  I  do  not  believe  in  i>ublie 
officers  being  gnided  by  recommendation.  I  know  no  line  of  policy  for 
the  guidance  of  a  public  officer  except  the  law,  and  when  a  member  of 
Congress  or  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  comes  into  this  court  and  say:^ 
that  in  his  opinion  every  camp  of  twenty  men  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  entitled  to  daily  service  of  the  mail,  1  do  not  think  that  that  is  the 
law.  It  is  not  the  law"  for  me.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  law  for 
any  officer  in  the  department,  and  even  when  the  General  of  the  Army 
comes  into  cx)urt  and  says  that  the  extension  of  a  i)OSt-route  two  or  thr^ 
hundred  miles  across  theRocky  Mountains  overroaring  streams  amougrst 
hostile  Indians  is  a  good  thing,  and  ought  to  be  done,  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  presumption  that  the  officer  who  obeys  that  request 
has  done  his  duty  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  call  atteDtiou  tt» 
an  act  on  that  subject.  I  refer  to  the  postal  laws  and  regulations  of 
1879,  Revised  Statutes,  section  3974 : 

Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Postmaster-General,  the  postal  service  cannot  l>e 
safely  continued,  the  revenues  collected,  or  the  laws  maintained  on  any  post-iioa^I,  he 
may  discontinue  the  service  on  such  road  or  any  part  thereof  until  the  same  can  l>e 
bafelv  restored. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  a  policy  of  the  law  that  when  Indians  are 
running  over  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  interfering  with  the  transi>ort 
of  the  mail  in  a  country  that  is  thinly  inhabited  that  is  a  time  to  with- 
draw the  mail,  instead  of  using  the  mail  carriers  as  pickets  for  relief  in 
the  Army.  Now,  your  prayer  is  that  the  court  ought  to  instruct  the 
jury  that  when  a  Member  of  Congress  or  a  Senator,  not  acting  in  his 
official  capacity,  goes  to  the  office  or  writes  a  letter  recommending  some- 
thing to  be  done  the  presumption  is  that  that  is  right.  I  know  no  such 
rule  at  all.  Why  the  Supreme  Court  ha«  decided  that  in  interpreting 
a  statute  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Congress  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  law  or  its  passage  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  constrac- 
tion  of  the  law — that  these  opinions  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  guide  in 
the  construction  of  the  law.  Membei^s  of  Congress  are  like  other  peo- 
ple out  of  their  place.  Their  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect  as  intelli- 
gent gentlemen,  but  we  should  have  a  sad  and  wretched  condition  of 
the  administrative  branches  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  if 
the  Postmaster-General,  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  say, 
-*'  Well,  here  is  a  request  of  a  member  of  Congress  that  you  should  do 
such  and  such  a  thing,  that  must  be  done."  That  is  not  the  policy  of 
the  law.    The  law  must  be  maintained,  even  in  the  face  of  a  Senator. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  the  court  please,  I  want  to  take  exception  to  what 
your  honor  has  just  been  saying,  and  I  guess  I  will  not  trespass  upon 
the  time  of  the  court.  Where  my  exceptions  have  not  been  touched  on 
I  will  have  to  claim  the  right  to  reserve  an  exception.  I  find  that  I  am 
consuming  so  much  time 

The  Court.  We  have  time  enough.  I  am  willing  to  sit  here  and  have 
you  point  out  anything  that  I  have  failed  to  answer. 

Mr.  Henkle.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  mine  that  have  not  been 
touched  upon,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Court.  If  there  are  any,  just  point  them  out.  I  am  here  to  answer 
them,  and  will  answer  them. 

Mr.  Mebriok.  I  hardly  think  it  is  a  proper  mode  of  practice  for  croun- 
sel  to  present  to  the  court  thirty-one  pages  of  prayers,  without  argu- 
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ment,  and  ^et  tbem  all  passed  upon.  Unless  yonr  atteution  is  called  to 
these  prayers  specifically  I  shall  object  to  exceptiug  to  them. 

The  Court.  I  recognize  the  right  of  counsel  to  make  as  many  excep- 
tions as  they  choose. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  will  go  through  them.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  almost 
cruel  to  consume  so  much  time  in  this  manner.  The  tenth  prayer  is 
rejected  in  the  form  in  which  it  is,  as  I  understand. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  next  prayer  is — 

ELEVENTH. 

Unless  the  jury  are  satisfied  from  the  evideDce  beyond  a  reasonable  donbt  that  the 
defendant  Vaile  when  he  came  into  the  combination  with  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  M. 
Peek,  and  John  R.  Miner  was  advised  that  false  and  fraudulent  petitions  and  recom- 
mendations for  increase  of  trips  and  expeditious  of  sen'ice  was  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  above-named  defendants,  together  with  S.  W.  Dorsey  and  Rerdell,  had 
agreed  with  Brady  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  such  increase  and  expedition,  or  un- 
less they  find  that  after  associating  himself  in  interest  in  the  routes  described  in  the 
indictment,  he  became  aware  of  that  fact,  or  that  he  filed  or  caused  or  procured  to  be 
filed  such  false  and  fraudulent  petitions  or  communications,  or  that  such  false  au'd 
fraudulent  petitions  and  communications  were  filed  with  his  knowledge  and  consent, 
in  considering  the  evidences  of  bis  guilty  connection  with  such  conspiracy  they  must 
eliminate  all  evidence  of  this  character. 

The  Court.  I  have  substantially  answered  that.  No  man  can  be 
convicted  of  conspiracy  unless  he  is  a  member  of  the  conspiracy,  or  came 
into  it.  If  Vaile  is  in  that  condition  under  the  evidence  of  course  he 
is  not  a  member  of  the  conspiracy  and  cauuot  be  convicted. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Well,  your  houor,  I  believe  I  will  not  take  up  the  time 
any  longer. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Is  it  understood,  sir,  that  there  is  to  be  any  right  to  any 
exception  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Henkle  to  any  one  of  his  specific  requests 
to  which  he  does  not  call  your  attention  except  so  far  as  your  attention 
has  already  been  called!  I  submit  that  with  thirty-one  pages  of  these 
prayers  put  in  here  it  is  the  right  of  both  sides  that  attention  should  be 
called  to  them,  and  that  if  attention  is  not  called  to  them  exceptions 
should  not  be  hereafter  allowed. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Unless  I  have  the  right  reserved  to  except  I  shall  have 
10  proceed. 

The  Court.  Well. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  just  read  Ihe  eleventh,  I  believe,  at  the  bottom  of 
page  3175. 

The  Court.  1  have  answered  that. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  is  reftised  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  asked. 

The  Court.  Yes,  and  answered  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
asked. 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Reading:] 

TWELFTH. 

If  the  jury  find  from  the  evidence  that  the  defendants  8.  W.  Dorsey,  John  W.  Dor- 
Bey,  John  M.  Peck,  M.  C.  Rerdell,  and  John  R.  Miner  did  enter  into  a  eonnpiracy 
with  the  defendantti  Brady  and  Turner,  or  with  Brady,  before  the  biddings  upon  the 
routes  set  out  in  the  indictment  in  IH77.  and  that  the  defendant  Vaile  did  not  become 
associated  with  the  defendants  S.  W.  Dorsey,  J.  W.  Dorsey,  John  M.  Peck,  and  John  R. 
Miner  until  the  fall  of  IrfTb,  they  cauuot  convict  him  unless  they  further  find  from 
the  evidence  that  he  knew  the  unlawful  character  of  their  combination  when  he 
joined  them,  or  afterwards  learned  it,  aud  assented  to  it  by  continuing  to  act  with 
them  iu  carrying  into  I'tiect  the  objects  of  said  conspiracy. 

That  has  been  given  substantially,  I  suppose. 
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The  CouBT.  Oh,  I  have  answered  that. 
^Ir.  IlENKLE.  [Reading:] 

THIRTEENTH. 

If  the  jury  believe  from  the  evidence  that  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  on  t-he  16th  of  Angnst 
187H,  had  no  acquaintance  with  John  M.  Peck,  John  W.  Dorsey,  M.  C.  Rerdell,  ami 
Stephen  W.  Dorsej,  or  they  with  him,  this  is  a  circumstance  that  the  jury  may  con- 
sidt-r  tending  to  disprove  a  conspiracy  of  the  defendants.  Again,  if  the  jury  believe 
from  the  evidence  thatj  from  I>ec«mber,  1878,  the  defendants  Vaile  and  S.  \V.  Dorsey 
were  unfriendly  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  jury  to  consider  in  determining  whether 
they  were  parties  to  a  conspiracy  or  not. 

The  Court.  I  decline  to  grant  that. 

Mr.  Henklb.  That  is  refused. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  court  says  it  is  refused. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  What  did  your  honor  remark. 

The  Court.  There  are  two  propositions  contained  in  this  prayer.  I 
refused  the  first  because  of  its  want  of  relevancy  or  weight,  its  worth 
as  evidence.  I  refused  the  second  because  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
averment.  I  do  not  remember  any  evidence  that  from  December,  1878, 
Vaile  and  S.  W.  Dorsey  were  unfriendly. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  think  Vaile  so  testified. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  exception  will  not  hurt  you. 

FOURTEENTH. 

All  affidavits  made  prior  to  July  1,  1879,  not  having  been  required  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Post-Office  Department,  are  mere  statements  of  the  party  making  them, 
although  they  may  have  had  an  oath  affixed  to  them,  and  are  presumed  to  be  the 
honeot  opinion  of  the  party  making  them,  unless  thr.  contrary  is  proved. 

I  ask  this  prayer;  does  your  honor  refuse  it! 
The  CouBT.  Yes,  I  refuse  it. 
Mr.  Henkle.  [Reading:] 

FIFTEENTH. 

A  subcontractor  is  merely  a  mail-carrier.  He  has  no  agreement  with  the  Post-Office 
Department  whatever — eives  no  bonds  and  assumes  no  responsibility  or  obligation, 
except  what  is  assumed  in  his  oath  as  carrier  before  the  mails  can  be  given  to  him. 
His  compensation  is  to  be  the  price  agreed  upon  between  himself  and  the  contractor: 
and  in  case  he  files  his  subcontract  the  Post'-Offlce  Department  agrees  to  see  him 
paid  to  the  amount  of  the  contractor's  pay,  not  more,  ana  any  money  paid  to  him  in 
the  regular  order  of  business  cannot  be  considered  in  the  light  of  presenting  a  claim 
against  the  United  States,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  overt  acts  in  this  inaictment. 

The  CouBT.  I  refuse  that. 
Mr.  Henkle.  [Reading:] 

SIXTEENTH. 

The  prosecution  having  proved  the  execution  of  the  Peck  affidavits,  or  statements, 
by  tJie  notary  public,  Jacob  S.  Taylor,  who  saw  said  Peck  sign  the  same,  and  who  ad- 
ministered to  him  the  oath,  are  estopped  from  proving  the  contrary,  and  the  affidavits 
or  statements  must  be  considered  as  tiie  affidavit-s  or  statements  of  Peck. 

The  Court.  I  think  I  will  have  to  grant  that. 
Mr.  Henkle.  That  disposes  of  Mr.  Blois. 
Mr.  Merrick.  Not  at  all ;  not  by  a  good  deal. 
Mr.  Henkle.  I  thought  it  did. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No,  sir ;  you  are  mistaken  about  it  as  you  are  about 
a  good  many  other  things. 
Mr.  Henkle.  [Reading:] 
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SEVENTKENTH. 

Tht*  people  have  a  right  to  petition  for  increased  mail  facilities-r-members  of  Con- 
^reHR  have  a  right  to  urge  the  same  in  their  behalf,  and  there  is  nothing  unlawful  in 
their  acts.  The  Postmaster-General  has  a  right  to  favorably  respond  to  their  demands, 
■and  the  contractors  upon  such  routes  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  their  acts,  un- 
less the  jury  believe -from  the  evidence,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  such  increases 
:and  expeditions  were  not  had  by  reason  of  these  agencies,  but  by  the  corrupt  use  of 
money  used  by  these  defendants  or  some  one  of  them. 

Tbe  CouKT.  That  sounds  nearly  right.  * 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  has  been  covered  in  your  charge.  v 

Mr.  Bliss.  Is  it  clear  that  there  could  not  be  anything  but  the  cor- 
rupt use  of  money  that  would  render  them  bad! 

The  Court.  That  is  what  is  charged  in  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  say  we  do  not  charge  the  corruption  in  the  indict- 
ment.   They  have  thrown  that  out  of  the  case  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  am  not  particular  whether  this  is  granted  or  refused. 

The  Court.  I  will  refuse  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  covered  already. 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Heading :] 

EIGHTEENTH. 

The  averments  in  the  indictment  charge  that  the  conspiracy  was  in  connection  with 
nineteen  routes ;  that  they  were  increased  and  expedited  for  the  gain  and  profit  of  all 
the  defendants.  Now,  if  the  Juiy  believe  from  the  evidence  that  there  was  a  separa- 
tion on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1879,  to  take  eifect  from  the  Ist  day  of  April,  1879,  or 
thereabouts,  and  that  John  W.  Dorsey  and  John  M.  Peck,  through  8.  W.  Dorsey,  took 
30  per  cent,  of  the  routes  and  went,  their  way,  and  Harvey  M.  vaile  drew  out  of  the 
«aDie  40  per  cent,  of  the  routes,  and  John  R.  Miner  30  per  cent,  of  the  same,  and  never 
afterward  Joined  their  respective  interests  except  the  joining  of  the  individual  inter- 
«sta  of  Vaile  and  Miner  with  each  other,  the  scheme  mentioned  in  the  indictment  was 
dissolved,  and  if  a  conspiraoy  it  no  longer  existed.  If  there  was  any  conspiracy  after 
April  1,  1879,  it  must  have  had  two  parts — one  connected  with  the  iot-erest  of  Vaile 
and  Miner,  the  other  with  S.  W.  Dorsey,  or  Peck  and  the  Dorseys ;  and  this  is  not  tbe 
scheme  of  the  indictment,  and  if  the  jury  so  find  they  must  acquit  the  defendant«. 

The  CouBT.  I  will  refuse  that  for  the  reasons  already  given. 
Mr.  Henkle.  [Reading :] 

XINETEEXTH. 

The  mere  making  and  filing  of  affidavits,  as  to  the  number  of  men  and  animals 
luereKsary  to  carry  the  mails  on  a  given  time,  and  the  number  necessary  on  a  faster 
time,  by  either  Miner,  Peck,  or  Dorsey,  for  expedition  on  routes  in  which  they  had  no 
interest  after  April  1, 1879,  should  not  be  construed  as  the  continuing  their  joint  inter- 
ests, if  the  jury  are  satisfied  from  the  evidence  that  the  regulations  or  custom  of  the 
•department  required  the  making  of  such  statements  or  afiiaa\it8by  contractors. 

The  CouBT.  I  grant  that. 
Mr.  Henkle.  [Reading :] 

TWENTIETH. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  or  direct  evidence  a  conspiracy  may  be  proved  by  oir- 
•cumstances,  but  in  that  event  every  material  circumstance  must  be  proved  l)eyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  and  if  the  jury  can  account  for  the  facts  and  circumstances  proven 
upon  any  hypoth*'Sis  consistent  with  the  innocence  of  the  defendants,  or  any  of 
the  defendants,  they  must  acquit  such  defendant  or  defendants. 

Your  honor  has  perhaps  substantially  passed  upon  that  point. 

The  GoUBT.  That  I  decline  to  grant  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor  in  your  charge  did  not  say  specifically 
tLiit  every  material  circumstance  must  be  ])roved  beyond  a  I'easonable 
•doubt,  but  you  did  charge  that  they  must  be  satisfied  from  the  evidence 
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beyoud  all  reasonable  doubt.  The  poiut  tbat  is  intended  to  be  pre- 
sented is  that  every  material  circumstance  must  be  established  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt. 

The  Court.  In  regard  to  the  circumstances  which  go  to  make  up 
the  proof  of  the  charge  it  is  true  that  the  existence  of  every  one  of  those 
circumstances  which  is  material  ought  to  be  proved  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt. 

Mr.  Uenkle.  That  is  the  prayer;  every  material  circumstance. 
Your  honor  charges  the  jury  that  every  material  circumstance  ffoing 
to  make  up  the  conspiracy  must  be  proved  beyond  a  rea^sonable  doubt. 

The  Court.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  substantially  comprehended, 
though,  already  in  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  is,  your  honor. 

The  Foreman.  [Mr  Dickson.]  Some  of  the  jury  desire  that  you  will 
read  over  the  last  prayer  granted  by  his  honor. 

Mr.  Henkle  reread  his  twentieth  prayer. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Must  it  not  be  a  hypothesis  derived  from  the  evidence^ 
and  not  an  outside  hypothesis  f 

The  Court.  That  I  take  to  be  implied. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Of  course. 

The  Court.  I  have  instructed  the  jury  that  they  are  not  to  resort  to 
imaginary  doubts.  It  must  be  a  doubt  based  on  reason  and  on  the  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  HJBNKLE.  Undoubtedly.    I  do  not  claim  anything  else. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  prayer  is  a  great  deal  broader  than  that. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  will  call  your  honor's  attention  now  to  our  fourth 
prayer,  on  page  3174: 

FOURTH. 

It  is  totally  immaterial  whether  the  affidavit  or  affldavit«  a8  to  the  number  of  men 
and  animals  necessary  to  perform  the  service  upon  any  ronte  or  roates  named  in  the 
indictment  overstate  or  understate  the  number  of  men  and  animals  actually  necessary 
to  perform  said  service,  unless  the  jury  tind  from  the  evidence  that  said  overstatement 
or  understatement  was  known  by  the  affiant  or  affiants  to  be  false  at  the  time  of  the 
making  of  said  affidavit  or  affidavits,  and  that  the  defendant  Brady  knew  of  the  fals- 
ity of  said  affidavit  or  affidavits  when  he  acted  upon  the  same ;  and  unless  they  further 
find  from  the  evidence  that  said  false  affidavit  or  affidavits  was  or  were  made  in  fur- 
therance of  the  conspiracy  set  out  in  the  indictment  and  for  the  common  and  joint 
benefit  of  the  conspirators. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  affiant  knew  they  were  false  and 
Brady  did  not  it  is  entirely  immaterial  f 

Mr.  Henkle.  You  have  it  before  you. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  understand  it  so. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  means  just  as  it  reads. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  submit  that  is  not  the  law. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Then  it  is  refused. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No.  I  am  not  passing  upon  it.  I  am  simply  stating  our 
views. 

The  Court.  I  shall  refuse  that. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Suppose  having  made  the  affidavit  he  discovered  it  wa» 
false  before  he  tiled  it. 

The  Court.  In  the  first  place  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in 
this  case  to  show  that  any  man  who  made  an  affidavit  here  was  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Reading :] 
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FIFTH. 


It  is  not  criminal  or  unlawful  for  a  contractor  for  carrying  the  mails  npon  the  star 
rontK's  lo  write  or  caase  to  be  written  and  circulatecl  petitions  aud  recommeulatioua 
for  the  increase  and  I'xpHditicm of  such  routes;  or  to  write  or  cause  to  be  written  and 
published  newspaper  articles  ad\rocntiu<;  such  increase  or  expedition  of  service;  but^ 
on  the  contrary,  such  act«  are  lawful  aud  legitimate;  provided  such  contractor  does 
not  himself  write  or  pnblish,  or  cause  or  procure  to  Ite  written  or  published,  false 
Btatements  for  the  purpose  of  unfairly  or  dishonestly  influencing  the  Post-Offlce  De- 
partment t-o  allow  such  increase  or  expedition. 

The  Court.  I  will  allow  that. 
Mr.  Henkle.  [Reading:] 

SIXTH. 

If  the  jury  should  find  from  the  evidence  that  any  one  or  more  of  the  defendants 
has  or  have  been  guilty  of  acts  which  were  intended  to  enable  him  or  them  to  obtain 
money  from  the  Government  dishonestly  or  fraudulently,  they  should  not  consider 
such  frandulent  or  dishonest  act  or  acts  in  forming  their  verdict,  unless  they  should 
further  find  that  such  a<rts  were  performed  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  set  out  in 
the  indictment,  and  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  conspirators. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Your  honor,  they  may  consider  such  acts,  may  they 
not,  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  although  not  done 
in  i»ursuance  of  the  couspinicy,  exactly  a«  the  case  in  Strange! 

The  Court.  I  think  that  that  proposition  is  correct,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guarding  against  misapprehension  I  will  say  that  any  act  done 
by  these  defendants,  or  any  one  of  them  in  furtherance  of  the  con- 
spiracy, is  binding  on  all  the  conspirators,  if  the  jxiTy  believe  from  the 
evidence  that  the  act  was  done  in  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy.  But 
if  they  are  of  opinion  that  any  act  done  by  any  one  of  these  persons 
was  an  individual  act 

Mr.  He:nkle.  J  Interposing.]  Simply  for  his  own  benefit. 

The  Court.  Simply  for  his  own  benefit  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  general  object  of  the  conspiracy,  then  he  is  iudividuallf 
responsible  and  not  responsible  as  a  conspirator. 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Reading:] 

SEVENTH. 

While  any  act  done  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  from  the  Government 
fraudulently  is  morally  wrong,  and  in  many  cases  is  criminally  indictable,  yet  no 
number  of  such  fraudulent  acts  performed  by  one  or  more  of  the  defendants  will  justify 
a  verdict  in  this  case  against  the  defendant  or  defendants  perpetrating  such  fraudu- 
lent act  or  acts,  nnle^s  the  jury  shall  find  from  the  evidence  the  existence  of  the  con- 
spiracy set  out  in  the  indictment,  that  such  defendant  or  defendants  belonged  to  said 
conspiracy,  and  that  said  fraudulent  act  or  acts  was  or  were  performed  in  pursoance  of 
said  conspiracy. 

The  Court.  If  it  be  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  must  be  shown  to  have  pre-existed 
the  fraudulent  acts,  I  cannot  grant  it.  I  will  grant  it  with  this  proviso : 
That  the  jury  still  have  the  right  to  judge  from  those  acts  whether 
they  establish  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  the  existence  of  the  con- 
spiracy, as  alleged  in  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Henkle.  What,  I  suppose,  your  honor  intends  to  say  is  this: 
.  That  any  number  of  fraudulent  acts  perlbrmed  by  any  one  or  more  of 
these  so-called  conspirators  is  not  to  be  imputed  as  the  crime  in  the  in- 
dictment unless  the  jury  find  either  from  that  act  itself  or  from  e\i- 
dence  aliunde — other  evidence — that  there  was  a  conspiracy  and  the 
act  swere  performeil  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy. 

The  Coi'RT.  Xow,  that  is  the  idea ;  provided,  however,  that  this  in- 
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stvuction  is  not  to  be  understood  as  denying  to  the  jury  their  right  to 
draw  an  inference  from  such  acts  of  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor  then  declines  the  prayer  in  the  form  in 
>?hich  it  is  presented,  and  qualifies  it. 

The  Court.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henkxe.  Your  honor  will  permit  me  to  reseiTe  an  exception  both 
upon  your  refusal  to  grant  and  upon 

The  OouET.  [Interposing.]  Oh,  yes.  The  reporter  is  taking  it  all 
down. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  If  the  court  please,  we  join  in  all  the  exceptions  which 
have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Henkle,  and  I  desire  to  call  your  honor's  atten- 
tion to  one  or  two  other  matters  which  I  think  he  has  not  brought  to 
your  honor's  attention.  We  desire  an  exception  to  what  your  hoDor 
said  about  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  section  which  pro- 
hibits the  involving  of  the  United  States  in  contracts  over  and  above 
an  appropriation.    We  think  that  is  not  good  law. 

We  object  to  what  your  honor  said  about  its  not  being  needful  that 
the  party  shall  be  convicted  of  an  overt  act  on  all  the  contracts.  Your 
honor  stated  that  an  overt  act  on  one  contract  was  sufficient  and  would 
relate  to  all.    To  what  was  said  on  that  subject  we  except. 

We  object  to  what  your  honor  said  as  to  the  territory  of  Dakota  and 
the  Vermillion  route.  We  join  with  brother  Henkle  in  that.  There  are 
some  statements  of  facts  in  that  that  we  object  to. 

Your  honor  submitted  the  question  as  to  this  Vermillion  route  of 
whether  it  was  a  proper  or  important  exercise  of  discretion.  I  think 
your  honor  used  this  language : 

You  may  see,  I  cannot|  that  that  was  a  proper  exercise  of  discretion. 

The  CouBT.  Still  I  tell  the  jury  that  they  are  not  to  be  convicted  for 
the  want  of  proper  discretion  in  the  absence  of  a  fraudulent  purpose. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  object  to  it.  I  cannot  repeat  what  the  court,  said, 
%it  the  language  I  thought  conveyed  an  erroneous  view  of  the  law  on 
the  subject.  I  also  desire  an  exception  to  the  reading  of  the  letter  of 
Lord  Bacon,  and  the  note  which  your  honor  read. 

Connected  with  your  honor's  illustration  of  the  case  in  1st  Strange, 
touching  the  meeting  of  the  man  on  the  Carroll  estate,  we  object  to  that. 
Your  honor  used  language  there  which  we  think  was  entirely  too  broad — 
that  the  meeting  together  was  enough  to  establish  a  conspiracy,  or 
ijeords  to  that  effect. 

We  particularly  object  to  your  honor's  doctrine  that  an  old  conspiracy 
may  be  continued  within  the  limits  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  and 
also  that  any  party  may  join  a  conspiracy.  We  object  to  what  your 
honor  said  upon  that  subject. 

We  object  to  what  your  honor  said  in  relation  to  the  recommenda- 
tions that  the  generals  of  the  Army  and  members  of  Congress  made,  and 
we  also  object  to  a  statement  which  your  honor  made  a  few  minutes  ago, 
that  there  was  no  evidence  that  any  man  who  made  an  affidavit  was 
mistaken.    We  take  an  exception  to  all  that. 

The  Court.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  it  is  insisted  that  these  affidavits  are  all  false. 
What  I  meant  to  say  was  this :  That  I  do  not  remember,  and  do  not 
think  the  fact  is,  that  there  was  any  effort,  or  any  attempt,  or  ^ny  offer, 
made  on  the  part  of  the  defense  to  show  that  the  affidavit  maker  in  any 
one  instance  swore  that  he  made  it  by  mistake. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  object  to  what  your  honor  said  about  it.  Now,  if 
jour  honor  please,  touching  these  prayers  that  were  read  to  the  court 
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yesterday  I  have  this  to  say:  I  understood  your  honor,  and  for  that 
reason  we  did  not  insist  upon  hrtvin*r  tlieuj  p.iss;ed  upon  at  the  time,  that 
wherever  the  court  had  not  covered  the  subject-matter,  or  had  not  an- 
swered the  subject-matter  according  to  our  desire,  that  we  were  entitled 
to  an  exception.  Now,  your  honor  in  several  instances  answered  the 
subject ;  that  is,  your  honor  passed  upon  the  subject,  but  not  as  we 
understand  the  law  to  be.  For  instance,  on  the  subject  of  reasonable 
doubt,  I  think  your  honor  limited  it  too  much.  We  are  entitled  to  a 
more  liberal  instruction  on  that  subject.  Upon  all  the  questions  con- 
cerning reasonable  doubt  we  ask  that  an  exception  be  reserved,  because 
your  honor  did  not  give  the  instructions  as  we  prepared  them.  There 
is  sometimes  an  important  difference,  your  honor,  whether  a  particular 
rule  of  law  is  declared  in  particular  language  or  in  some  other  language. 
We  ])repared  these  instructions  carefully',  and  we  think  we  have  them 
as  nearly  right  as  we  are  able  to  get  them.  Your  honor  stated  your 
views  of  the  law  to  the  jury  in  your  own  way.  They  do  not  please  us 
in  some  instances,  and  it  would  save  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble 

The  Court.  [IiiteriJosing.]  It  is  the  court  that  talks  to  the  jury  in 
giving  the  instructions.    It  is  its  business  to  instruct  the  jurj'. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Court.  The  court  is  not  obliged  to  adopt  your  language  to  ex- 
press its  thoughts. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Jh,  no;  I  am  not  contending  for  that. 

The  Court.  The  only  question  on  all  these  points  is  whether  the 
court  lias  stated  the  law  correctly. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  If  the  court  has  stated  the  law  correctly  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  your  prayers  that  is  enough. 

Mr.  To'iTEN.  That  is  undoubtedly  enough;  but  who  is  to  be  the 
judge  ?  I  may  say  my  statement  is  correct,  whilst  your  honor  says 
yours  is  correct;  your  honor  will  not  deny  that  I  have  a  right  to  my  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  Court.  Oh,  a  man  has  as  much  right  to  an  exception  as  he  has 
to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  if  he  is  in  jail.  It  is  the  privilege  of  every 
free  man. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  is  the  only  question.  I  was  going  on  to  say  that 
there  was  a  large  portion  of  your  honor's  charge  to  which  we  have  no 
sort  of  objection.  It  would  take  some  time  to  go  through  these  prayers 
and  pass  upon  each  one  as  Mr.  Henkle  did.  So  far  as  any  subject-mat- 
ter has  been  covered  by  your  honor,  according  to  what  we  think  is  the 
substantial  right  of  the  parties,  we  have  no  objection,  and  would  not 
m:)ke  use  of  any  in  any  way.  If  we  can  have  an  exception  to  all  these 
prayers  which  are  not  covered  by  your  honor's  instructions  satisfactorily 
to  us  that  is  all  we  care  for. 

The  Court.  You  will  have  to  i)oint  them  out.  The  court  stands  upon 
its  instructions  to  the  jury.  It  has  refused  all  the  prayers  that  have 
not  been  brought  to  its  attentionand  substituted  instead  of  those  prayers, 
its  own  instructions.  Now,  if  there  are  any  of  those  prayers  which  have 
been  refused  in  that  way  you  can  take  your  exceptions.  The  court  has 
refused  them.  But  you  will  have  to  take  your  exceptions  in  court  be- 
fore the  jury  retires. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Well,  your  honor,  we  will  then  take  an  exception  on  your 
honor's  refusal  to  grant  each  and  every  one  of  these  prayers  as  specified 
by  counsel. 

Air.  Bliss.  I  submit,  your  honor,  that  that  cannot  be  done. 

The  Court.  No  ;  that  cannot  be  done. 
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Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor,  then  I  will  point  out  the  second  prayer,  on 
page  3149,  relating  to  the  subject  of  reasonable  doubt.  I  think  the  de- 
fendants are  entitled  to  the  prayer  as  it  is  written  there. 

The  Coi'RT.  That  is  plainly  covered  by  the  charge. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Then  your  honor  declines  to  give  it  as  we  write  it  f 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  except.  The  third  prayer,  your  honor,  relates  to 
the  mutual  interest  which  j'onr  honor  has  passed  upon.  We  think  we 
are  entitlerl  to  the  prayer  as  written. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  covered  by  the  charge. 

The  Court.  1  have  expressed  my  views  pretty  fully  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Against  it  f 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Totten.  Then  that  is  refused  and  we  except.  Now  conies  the 
fourth.    That  relates  substantially  to  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  covered  by  the  charge. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  refused  as  written  here. 

Mr.  Totten.  Your  honor  has  passed  upon  that  subject  so  that  it  is 
against  us. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Totten.  I  want  an  exception  to  the  fourth  prayer.  The  fifth  re- 
lates 1o  circumstantial  testimony.  That  your  honor  rejects,  I  suppose, 
it  having  been  touched  upon  by  your  honor,  but  not  in  quite  as  broad 
language  as  we  think  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Court.  Yes.    You  have  repeated  that  several  times. 

Mr.  Totten.  The  seventh  prayer  relates  to  a  party  being  guilty  of 
the  whole  of  the  charge  and  not  of  a  part.  Your  honor  has  passed  apoo 
that  point. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Allow  me  to  go  back  and  call  your  honor's  attention 
to  an  element  of  the  sixth  prayer.  There  seems  to  be  some  purpose  in 
skipping  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

The  Court.  They  do  not  except  to  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Do  you  make  no  exception  to  that  prayer  I 

Mr.  Totten.  No,  sir.    Your  honor  refuses  the  seventh  prayer. 

The  Court.  Yes.    I  stand  by  my  ruling  on  that.    That  is  overruled. 

Mr.  Totten.  The  next  states  that  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  was  a  subordinate.    That  is  the  eighth. 

The  law  authorizes  the  service  to  be  increaded  and  expedited,  and  the  duty  of  de- 
ciding upon  increase  and  expedition,  or  either,  devolves  upon  the  Postmaster-General. 
The  law  commits  that  to  his  judgment  and  discretion. 

That  relates  to  the  subject-matter  of  discretion  and  that  the  court  has 
no  right  or  power  to  examine  that  exercise  of  discretion. 

The  Court.  That  was  ruled  upon  at  a  very  early  day  on  demurrer  to 
the  indictment.    Y'ou  took  an  exception  then. 

Mr.  Totten.  We  want  an  exception  now.  The  ninth  prayer  relates 
to  the  corrupt  purpose  of  the  public  officer  making  these  orders.  I  will 
read  it: 

NINTH. 

To  prove  that  the  defendant  Biady  made  these  orders  set  forth  in  the  indictment 
will  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  this  case.  The  proof  must  go  much 
beyond  that.  It  must  establish  that  he  agrted,  as  a  part  of  the  conspiracy  charged, 
v:\x\i  the  defendants  to  make  them,  and  it  must  go  still  further,  it  must  satisfy  yon 
that  he  so  aj^reed  for  the  corrupt  purpose  as  charj^ecl  in  the  indictment. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  he  had  taken  a  bribe  from  anv  one.  or  more  of  ihfse 
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defendants,  or  from  somebody  else,  for  that  is  not  the  offeuse  with  which  he  iH  charged* 
He  is  charged  with  conspiracy — an  agreement  with  these  defendants  to  defraud  the 
United  States,  and  yon  cannot  conHi<iev  whether  he  has  been  guilty  of  any  other 
offense  than  that  so  charged.  If  it  is  claimed  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  such  other  and 
ditterent  offense,  then  before  his  guilt  of  it  can  be  considered  he  must  bo  specifically 
charged  with  it,  according  to  the  forms  and  requiremen's  of  the  law,  ho  that  he  may 
have  an  o])portuDity  to  meet  it.  No  charge  can  be  tried  or  considered  in  this  case  ex- 
cept the  one  set  forth  in  this  indictment — the  charge  of  couspiracy.  If  that  i«  not 
prove<l  you  unist  acquit. 

Mr.  Bliss.  You  mean  that  they  maj^  not  consider  bril>erv as  evidence 
of  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  it  is. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  do  not  want  to  be  catechised. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Perhaps  not.  I  submit  we  are  entitled  to  have  every  ex- 
ception made  specifically,  and  to  know  whether  this  request  is  intended 
to  cover  the  ground  that  briber.>  if  proved  cannot  be  used  as  evidence 
of  the  conspiracy.  If  they  do  not  care  to  answer  that  question  I  call 
your  honoris  attention  to  it,  and  ask,  in  passing  upon  the  request,  that 
your  honor  will  treat  of  that  subject. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  submit  the  ninth  prayer,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  Undoubtedly  counsel  for  the  Government  have  a  right 
to  express  their  views  in  regard  to  any  of  these  prayers. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Certainly ;  1  am  not  objecting  to  that.  He  can  talk  all 
day  if  he  wants  to. 

The  Court.  Some  parts  of  this  instruction  are  unobjectionable.  I 
•will  grant  it  with  this  modification:  That  the  acceptance  by  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  of  monej-  or  any  other  valuable  consid- 
•eration  in  pursuance  of  a  previous  agreement  with  his  fellow-defendants 
or  any  of  them  for  the  puri>oses  alleged  in  the  indictment,  is  evidence 
of  a  conspiracy. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  take  an  exception  to  the  modification  of  your  honor. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  want  to  except  to  that  too. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  pass  to  the  tenth  now,  relating  to  the  subject  of  con- 
founding genuine  petitions  with  those  that  are  not  genuine,  where  there 
is  a  divided  re8i)onsibiIity  touching  the  i)etitions  and  papers  on  file  which 
are  supposed  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  action.  Your  honor  has  already 
passed  upon  that. 

The  Court.    I  think  I  was  right  in  the  view  I  took. 

Mr.  Totten.  Then  that  is  refused  and  I  want  an  exception. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  denied,  as  already-  covered. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Totten.  The  eleventh  prayer,  your  honor,  is  brief. 

The  Court.  I  have  read  it.    It  is  covered  by  the  instructions. 

Mr.  Totten.  That  is  denied  then. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Totten.  We  except  to  that.    I  will  read  the  twelfth: 

TWELFTH. 

I 

To  make  the  offense  of  coDspiracy  complete  under  the  statute  there  must  not  only 
be  a  combining  together  of  two  or  more  persons,  but  some  act  must  be  done  by  some 
one  of  the  alleged  conspirators  in  furtherance  of  the  common  design.  The  act  done 
here  referred  to  is  in  law  called  an  overt  act.  Without  an  overt  act  there  is  no  offense, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  at  least  one  overt  act  shall  be  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  the  proofs  in  the  case,  as  to  overt  acts,  must  he  confined  to  the  overt  act 
or  acts  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  and  you  cannot  consider  any  overt  act  that  is  not 
-charged  in  the  indictment. 

The  Court.  That  is  covered  by  the  instructions  already  given. 
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Mr.  T<5tten.  That  is  rejected,  and  we  take  an  exception. 

The  CouBT.  And  so  18  the  next. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  wa«  going  to  ask  your  honor  in  connection  with  that 
to  give  a  more  specific  instruction  in  reference  to  the  overt  acts  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  testimony  in  the  case.  The  distinction  may  be 
marked  in  one  particular.  The  testimony  may  antedate  the  period 
barre<l  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  An  overt  act  is  to  be  subsequent 
to  the  period  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  There  are  various 
overt  acts  charged  in  this  indictment,  and  among  them  are  the  acts  of 
Brady,  his  orders  granting  this  expedition,  which  are  specifically  de- 
scribed in  the  indictment,  and  which  orders  are  baseil  upon  the  precedence 
of  fraudulent  pai)ers  and  false  affidavits.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
talk  of  variance  which  had  no  application  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  the 
body  of  this  crime. 

The  Court.  The  overt  acts  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  are  the 
overt  acts  set  out  in  the  indictment.  The  jury  ought  not  to  look  at  any 
overt  act  set  out  in  the  indictment  or  proof  unless  it  is  an  overt  act 
within  the  period  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  And  within  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Merrick.  And  within  the  i^dictment.  All  the  orders  are  within 
the  period  and  are  specifically  and  carefully  described  and  proved. 

The  Court.  It  is  for  the  jury  to  pass  upon  them.  Those  brief  or- 
ders, ''  Do  this — Brady,"  are  a  great  many  of  them  within  the  periotl 
of  the  statute. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  object  to  that  statement,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  Take  this  case  that  I  adverted  to  a  little  while  ago — 
Vermillion  to  Sioux  Falls.  The  record  of  evidence  in  the  case  which 
I  have  examined  shows  that  on  the  10th  of  July  the  service  was  in- 
creased to  six  trips  a  week  and  the  compensation  raised  $2,453.40  for 
increase,  and  on  the  same  day  the  schedule  was  reduced  from  14  to  10 
hours  and  $3,680.10  allowed  for  that.  Those  were  orders  made  on  the 
10th  of  July,  1879.   Those  are  set  out  as  overt  acts. 

Mr.  Totten.  The  thirteenth  prayer,  the  fourteenth  prayer,  and  th  e 
fifteenth  also  may  as  well  be  put  together.  They  allude  to  that  very- 
subject. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  the  seventeenth. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  may  be  that  part  of  them  are  good  and  part  of  them 
bad. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Will  you  take  them  all  as  one,  or  separately! 

Mr.  Totten.    We  will  take  them  separately. 

The  Court.  What  do  you  want  done  about  the  fourteenth. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  have  not  had  your  honor  pass  upon  the  thirteenth 
yet. 

The  Court.  Undoubtedlv  the  overt  act  must  be  set  out  and  must  be 
stated  specifically  and  distinctly. 

Mr.  Totten.  Then  your  honor  allows  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
prayers. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Totten.  [Reading:] 

THIRTEENTH. 

The  overt  act  must  be  specifically  aucl  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  so  that 
the  accused  may  be  fully  advised  what  he  is  required  to  answer,  and  no  overt  act 
charged  cau  be  considered  by  you  unless  it  is  proved  as  charged. 

The  CouKT,  That  is  true. 
Mr.  Totten.  [Keadiug:] 
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FOURTEENTH. 

For  illnBtratioii,  it  is  charged  aa  an  overt  act  that  Brady  made  an  order  to  expedit,» 
service  on  the  23d  of  Ma>%  1§79 ;  that  charge  would  not  be  sustained  by  proof  that  h& 
made  the  order  on  the  9th  of  May,  1879.    This  wonld  be  a  fatal  variance. 

The  Court.  Fatal  to  what  f 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Fatal  to  that  ov^ert  act. 

Mr.  Merrick.  But  you  say  in  the  prayer  it  is  charged.  Where  is  it 
charged  in  the  indictment? 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  does  not  make  any  diflference. 

The  Court.  It  is  a  question  of  variance.  You  alleged  that  the  in- 
dictment states  that  tlie  order  was  made  on  the  23d  of  May,  1879,  when 
in  point  of  fact  the  proof  shows  it  was  made  on  the  9th  of  May,  1879. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  do  not  ask  your  honor  to  say  what  the  proof  shows^ 
but  to  so  charge. 

Mr.  Merrick.  You  say  simply,  "For  illustration  it  is  charged." 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  believe  it  is  so  charged.  But  the  other  part  does  not 
follow. 

The  Court.  Your  prayer  is  objectionable  for  bad  grammar,  I  think. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Our  law  may  be  better  than  our  grammar. 

The  Court.  You  deal  in  the  subjunctive  tense  there.  Now,  the  proof 
is  all  in,  and  you  are  asking  instructions  of  the  court  upon  the  questi(m 
of  variance  between  the  proof  already  in  and  an  averment  in  the  indict- 
ment. If  it  be  so,  the  jury  are  the  judges  of  that.  If  the  fact  be  so  that 
the  order  is  charged  in  the  indictment  to  have  been  made  on  the  23d  of 
May,  1879,  and  the  proof  shows  that  it  was  made  on  the  9th  of  May^ 
1879,  that  is  a  good  objection. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  is  satisfactory. 

The  Court.  But  it  is  not  an  objection  fatal  to  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  fatal  to  that  item. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Fatal  to  that  item. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Fatal  as  an  overt  act,  but  not  as  evidence. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  [Reading  :J 

FIFTEENTH. 

Or  if  it  is  charged  aa  an  overt  act  that  Brady  made  an  order,  and  the  proof  showa 
that  it  vcam  in  fact  madn  by  Fi*eucb  while  he  was  acting  as  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, fiis  would  be  a  fatal  variance  between  the  proof  and  the  charge,  aU 
thongb  it  mignt  appear  that  Brady  had  in  writing  or  orally  advised  French  to  make 
snch  an  order. 

In  snch  case  the  overt  act  is  alleged  to  be  the  making  of  the  order,  not  cideising  French 
to  make  ity  and  hence  if  the  proof  shonld  show  that  he  advised  French  to  make  it,  it 
wonld  not  sustain  the  charge  that  he  made  it;  there  would  in  such  case  be  a  fatal 
variance,  and  such  overt  act  must  be  excluded  from  the  case. 

The  Court.  I  refuse  that,  for  several  reasons. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  The  sixteenth  is  not  here.  I  suppose  it  is  a  misnuni- 
bering. 

The  Court.  The  principal  reason  I  have  is  this:  That  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Brady  gave  advice  to  French.  When  French  did  any- 
thing it  was  done  because  Brady  said,  "Do  this."  Brady  was  French's 
superior  in  office,  and  what  French  did  under  an  order  of  that  kind  is 
Brady's  act. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  object  to  that  statement,  and  take  an  exception. 
The  seventeenth  prayer  relates  to  the  presentation  of  fraudulent  claims, 
and  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  if  a  part  of  the  claim  is  correct  it 
cannot  be  separate  in  fact  so  as  to  consider  that  part  which  may  not  be 
coriect. 
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The  Court.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that ! 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  one  five  hundred  dollar  bill  is  good  and  another 
five  hundred  dollar  bill  is  bad,  and  the  claim  is  for  a  solid  thousand,  the 
good  five  hundred  makes  the  other  five  hundred  good  also. 

The  Court.  Is  that  what  it  means! 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  1  cannot  explain  it  to  you  any  better  than  it  is  explaine*l 
in  the  paper..    I  do  not  want  you  to  take  brother  Merrick's  explanation. 

Mr.  MERRICK.  Am  I  not  right? 

Mr.  ToT'j  EN.  Ko,  sir. 

The  Court.  I  think  it  means  what  Mr.  Merrick  suggests. 

Mr.  Totten.  What  does  your  honor  do  f 

The  Court.  1  refuse  it. 

Mr.  Totten.  We  take  an  exception. 

EIGUTEKNTH. 

The  principle  stated  in  these  illustrations  is  applicable  to  each  and  every  overt  act 
'Charged  in  this  indictment,  and  you  will  look  to  each  and  the  evidence  in  regard  to 
it,  and  wherever  you  find  a  variance  such  as  is  here  referred  to  between  the  cbar)^  of 
the  overt  act  and  the  proof  in  regard  to  the  charge,  you  must  exclude  such  overt  act 
from  your  consideration. 

And  if  you  find  such  a  variance  as  to  each  overt  act  set  forth  in  the  indictment  it  i^ 
fatal  to  the  case,  because  even  if  you  should  believe  that  the  parties  consi>ired,  still 
there  can  be  no  conviction  without  proof  of  an  overt  act. 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  is  no  evidence  to  base  that  on. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  sir ;  your  honor  has  denied  several  of  those  illustra- 
tions already,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  say  that  the  princix)le  in 
this  illustration  is  good. 

The  Court.  I  refuse  that. 

Mr.  Totten.  We  take  an  exception.  The  nineteenth  prayer  relates 
to  the  question  of  productiveness,  upon  which  your  honor  has  passed, 
and  against  us. 

The  Court.  Without  reading  that  I  will  reject  it,  because  I  have  cov- 
ered that  ground. 

Mr.  Totten.  That  is  excepted  to  also.  Now,  I  skip  the  twentieth, 
a«  it  is  so  long. 

TWEXTY-FIRST. 

In  proving  a  case  by  circumstantial  evidence,  each  circumstance  relied  npon  must 
be  proved  with  that  degree  of  certainty  which  exclades  every  hypothesis  other  than 
that  of  guilt.  If  the  circumstance  relied  npon  is  consistent  with  innocence,  you  must 
adopt  that  hypothesis.  In  other  words,  the  evidence  must  prove  to  you  that  that  cir- 
cumstance is  wholly  inconsistent  with  innocence.  If  it  is  consistent  with  innocence, 
you  must  exclude  that  circumstance  from  your  consideration.  The  law  requires  that  a 
party  accused  shall  be  proven  guilty  of  the  charge  imputed  to  him  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt:  and,  until  the  evidence  removes  from  yonr  mind  every  reasonable  doabt of 
^lilt,  you  cannot  find  the  defendant  guilty,  and  this  rule  applies  to  each  circumstance 
m  the  case,  when  circumstances  are  relied  npon  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  party *a 
guilt. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  one  suggestion  to  make  about  that. 

The  Court.  I  refuse  that.    It  has  already  been  fully  answered. 

Mr.  Merrick.  One  circumstance  may  be  inconsistent  with  guilt,  but 
when  linked  to  two  or  three  circumstances  the  chain  formed  may  con- 
clusively show  guilt. 

Mr.  Totten.  We  except  to  the  refusal  of  that  prayer. 

TWENT  Y-SKCON  D. 

Again.  The  offense  is  complete  when  the  conspiracy  is  formed  and  an  overt  act  is 
done  in  furtherance  of  the  object  of  that  conspiracy.     As  soon  as  the  offense  is  coin- 
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plete  the  statute  of  liinitations  begins  to  run,  aud  although  the  parties  may  have  gone 
OD  afterward  iu  doing  acts  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy,  such  acts 
do  not  change  the  time  when  the  olfense  w}is  complete,  and  therefore  if  you  believe 
from  the  evidence  that  the  conspiracy  charged  was  entered  into,  and  that  an  overt  act 
was  committed  in  furtherance  of  that  conspiracy,  and  that  that  overt  act  was  com- 
mitted more  than  three  yeara  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  prosecution,  the  prose- 
cation  must  fail. 

The  GouBT.  I  refuse  that  for  the  reason  that  a  conspiracy  is  no  less  a 
conspiracy  within  the  three  years  because  it  existed  anterior  to  the  three 
years.  An  old  conspiracy  is  just  as  good  as  a  young  one  if  it  is  continu- 
ous. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  object  to  that,  your  honor,  and  except  to  it  all. 

TWENTY-THIRD. 

Again.  The  law  requires  tliat  this  prosecution  shall  have  been  commenced  within 
three  years  after  the  offense  is  committed,  and  the  commencement  of  the  prosecution 
is  the  filing  in  this  court  of  the  indictment.  The  indictment  was  filed  on  the  20th  day 
of  May,  1(^,  and  therefore  this  olfense,  if  committed  at  all,  must  have  been  com- 
mitted within  three  years  prior  to  the  20th  of  May,  18^2,  or  since  the  20tb  day  of  May, 
1879.  The  indictment  is  found  upon  a  statute  approved  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  1979, 
and  to  sustain  this  indictment  it  must  be  proven  that  the  offense  was  committed  since 
that  statute  took  effect  and  within  three  years  prior  to  the  finding  of  the  Indictment. 
The  statute  is,  in  substance,  that  if  two  or  more  persons  shall  conspire,  <Stc.,  and  one 
or  more  of  them  shall  commit  an  act  in  pursuance  of  the  allep;ed  conspiracy,  the,  par- 
ties shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offense.  The  indictment  being  under  the  statute  of 
May  17, 1879,  and  that  statnte  providing  that  an  overt  act  must  be  committed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  conspiracy,  tio  act  that  was  committed  prior  to  the 
passage  of  that  act  can  be  of  any  avail  in  this  case,  and  you  must  reject  it  from  your  con- 
sideration. To  prove  this  case  the  prosecution  must  establish  by  the  evidence  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  that  within  three  years  prior  to  the  finding  of  the  indictment,  aud 
eince  the  enactment  of  the  statute  mentioned,  the  defendants,  or  some  of  them,  did 
com  I  line,  conspire,  confederate,  and  agree  together  to  defraud  the  United  States  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  defendants,  as  charged  in  the  indictment,  and  unless  the 
evidence  shows  such  an  agreement  within  the  tnree  years  alluded  to,  this  prosecution 
cannot  be  maintained,  and  you  must  acquit  the  defendants. 

I  want  to  strike  out  the  word  ^^ pursuance''  and  say  '^  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject of  the  conspiracy."    That  is  the  language  of  the  statnte. 

Mr.  Mebbiok.  That  is  covered  by  the  charge. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been. 

The  Court.  When  we  began  the  trial  of  this  case  I  supposed  that 
the  indictment  was  framed  under  section  5440  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
and  I  remained  under  that  impression  until  yery  recently.  I  never  saw 
this  new  statute  in  fact  until  last  night. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  The  only  change  is  in  the  punishment.  The  character 
of  the  offense  is  not  changed,  and  that  is  the  reason  there  was  no  dis- 
cussion by  us. 

The  Court.  The  only  difference  between  it  and  section  5440,  which 
was  the  law  in  force  up  to  the  17th  of  May,  1879,  is  in  the  punishment 
This  statute  declares  that  section  5440  of  the  Eevised  St^itutes  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  either  to  commit  an  offense  against  the  United 
States  or  to  defraud  the  United  States  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose,  and  one  or 
more  such  parties  do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  all  the  parties  to 
snch  conspiracy  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  fine  or  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

This  act  was  approved  May  17, 1879,  and  of  course  since  that  date 
has  been  and  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  section  5440  of  the  Eevised 
Statutes  is  repealed  so  far  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  this.    This  indict. 
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ment  having  been  found  on  the  20th  of  May,  1883,  the  three  years  mn 
back  to  the  20th  of  May,  1879,  and  it  seems  that  this  statute  was  then 
in  full  force. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Perhaps  I  might  be  permitted  to  call  your  honoirs  atten- 
tion to  the  reason  why  you  were  probably  under  the  misappreheDsion 
as  to  5440.  The  discussions  preliminary  to  the  trial  were  had  npoD  the 
original  indictment  found  against  these  defendants.  That  alleged  a 
period  which  was  prior  to  the  17th  of  May,  1879,  and  therefore  came 
under  that  statute.  One  of  the  reasons  why  we  preferred  to  try  this 
indictment  rather  than  the  other  was  that  in  case  of  conviction  and  when 
it  came  to  the  sentence  there  might  be  a  trouble  arising  from  the  dif- 
ference of  the  sentence  imposed  under  5440  as  it  originally  stood  and 
under  the  act  of  Mav  17,  1879,  and  therefore  this  ibdictment  found  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1879,  avoided  that  difficulty. 

The  CouBT.  Of  course  this  is  the  law  now  applicable  to  this  case. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Then  your  honor  grants  the  twentjy'-third  prayer. 

The  Court.  Oh,  well,  it  is  really  in  my  view  a  vi*ry  impracticable 
question,  but  I  shall  undoubtedly  grant  that  prayer.  I  have  already 
told  the  jury  that  none  of  these  defendants  can  be  convicted  except  for 
being  members  of  a  conspiracy  since  the  20th  of  May,  1879,  and  that 
there  must  have  been  one  or  more  oveit  acts  committed  by  one  or  more 
of  the  defendants  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy  since  that  time. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  If  your  honor  intends  that  for  a  modiUcation  of  this 
prayer  we  object  to  it. 

The  CouET.  That  is  the  law,  I  think. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  is  what  your  honor  has  declared. 

The  Court.  That  is  the  way  I  hold. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor  refuses  to  give  this  prayer  without  the  modi- 
fication. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  understand  that  I  modify  it.  I  declare  to  you 
the  sense  in  which  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Totten.  We  object  to  that  declaration  of  the  sense  of  it,  and 
note  an  exception. 

The  Court.  I  have  ruled  in  favor  of  your  clients  that  they  cannot  be 
convicted  except  for  belonging  to  this  conspiracy  since  the  2uth  of  May, 
1879,  and  that  there  must  have  been  an  overt  act  committed  by  one  or 
more  of  the  defendants  in  pursuance  of  such  conspiracy.  That  is  the 
way  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Totten.  I  understand  it  very  differently. 

The  Court.  I  understand  that  to  be  your  prayer,  and  if  there  is  any 
other  sense  in  it  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  it. 

Mr.  Totten.  I  cannot  explain  it  except  that  I  object  to  the  theory 
of  the  law  that  if  »  man  is  found  belonging  to  a  conspiracy  three  years' 
old  on  the  23d  of  May,  he  can  be  convicted  under  this  statute. 

The  Court.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  comprehend  such  a  proposition  as 
that. 

Mr.  Totten.  Then  your  honor  refuses  that  prayer,  except  with  that 
modification  ? 

The  Court.  I  do. 

Mr.  Totten.  Now,  your  honor,  we  will  pass  to  Mr.  Chandler's  first 
prayer.    It  is  a  very  long  one  and  is  simply  recitative. 

The  Court.  I  think  my  brother  Chandler  has  gone  very  far  wrong  as 
to  the  law  of  this  case. 

Mr.  Chandler.  The  court  will  change  its  mind,  after  awhile. 

The  Court.  I  shall  overrule  the  first  prayer  on  account  of  its  lengtb. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  submit  that  it  is  not  a  prayer  in  any  sense. 
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The  Court.  I  overrule  it  on  account  of  its  length  and  tor  other 
reasons. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  For  general  infirmity.  The  second,  your  honor,  relates 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  means  and  instrumentalities  to  oe  used 
upon  i^hich'  your  honor  has  already  passed.  We  object  to  what  your 
honor  said,  and  ask  for  this  prayer,  which  I  suppose  your  honor  will 
refuse. 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  is  another  objection  to  the  prayer.  If  a  prayer 
has  auy  defective  feature  in  it  that  disposes  of  the  whole  prayer.  The 
close  of  the  prayer  says  that  the  jury  are  the  judges  of  the  law  and 
facts. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  The  court  so  informed  the  jury  this  morning. 

The  Court.  We  will  not  have  any  dispute  about  that  question.  They 
have  the  power. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor  has  covered  this  subject. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  is  the  second  prayer  of  Mr.  Chandler  on  page  3162. 
Your  honor  denies  that  aud  we  take  an  exception.  The  third  prayer 
relates  to  fraud  upon  the  .United  States.  Your  honor  has  already  prac- 
ticallv  denied  that  doctrine. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  don^t  recognize  what  is  meant  there. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  You  had  better  read  the  prayer. 

Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  you  are  anxious  to  have  that  in- 
struction denied,  and  I  want  to  see  what  is  in  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  fifth  part  of  it  is  unquestionably  defective,  your 
honor.    I  am  willing  to  have  the  denial  of  that. 

The  Court.  Oh,  yes ;  I  cannot  grant  that. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  note  an  exception. 

FIFTH. 

The  jury  are  charged  that  whether  or  not  the  i^ublic  good  or  welfare  required  the 
increase  of  trips  ana  the  decrease  of  time  in  carrying  the  mail  over  the  several  routes 
mentioned  in  the  indictment  (which  increase  of  trips  and  decrease  of  time  is  com- 
plained of  in  the  indictment)  was  and  i»a  qaestion  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
primarily  and  exclusively  confided  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Poetmaster-Qeneral  to  de- 
termine, and  it  is  wholly  immaterial  for  the  purposes  of  this  trial  whether  the  jury  be- 
lieve said  increase  of  trips  and  decrease  of  time  ought  to  have  been  ordered  or  not. 

I  think  we  have  been  over  that  subject  before. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Is  it  wholly  immaterial  if  the  acts  of  the  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  were  caused  by  cormptiont 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  the  instiuction. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  think  I  may  make  a  remark  to  the  court  in  the  natare 
of  a  criticism  upon  the  request  if  I  see  fit 

The  CouBT.  I  will  refuse  that  prayer  on  the  ground  of  want  of  dis- 
tinctness. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  take  an  exception.  The  sixth  prayer  I  think  I  will 
skip,  inasmuch  as  we  have  disposed  of  that  subject  pretty  fully.  The 
seventh  relates  to  the  mutual  interest,  and  that  has  been  passed  u[)on. 
I  will  skip  that. 

EIGHTH. 

The  Jury  are  instructed  that  the  indictment  charges  that  defendants  conspired  to 
defraud  the  United  States  by  means,  among  others,  that  defendants  John  W.  Dor- 
»ey,  John  R.  Miner,  John  M.  Peck,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  and  Mont> 
fort  C.  Rerdelly  then  and  there  fraudulently  wrote  and  signed,  and  caused  and  pro- 
cured to  be  written  and  signed,  a  large  number  of  frandnli'ht  letters  and  commnnica- 
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tions  and  false  and  fraudulent  petitious  and  applications  to  the  Poetmaater-Geueral 
for  additional  service  and  increase  of  expedition  on  and  upon  the  mail  routes  men- 
tioaed  in  the  indictment.  To  the  ext^^nt  that  the  evidence  has  shown  in  this  cAse 
that  the  increase  of  service  and  expedition  on  said  routers  was  procured  and  ordered 
upon  letters,  communications,  and  petitions  not  written  or  signed  or  procured  to  be 
"written  or  signed  by  said  defendants  there  is  a  failure  of  proof  of  the  allegations  of 
the  indictment  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  too  vague. 
The  Court.  I  cannot  see  the  ground  for  that 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  take  an  exception.    The  ninth  prayer  relates  to  the 
subject  of  reasonable  doubt. 
Mr.  Merrick.  We  have  had  enough  of  that,  haven't  we  t 
Mr.  McSwEENY.  I  call  attention  to  a  part  of  that  prayer. 

No  circumstance  can  affect  a  defendant  in  this  prosecution  which  does  not  arise 
-out  of  his  own  conduct  or  admissions  connected  therewith. 

The  Court.  That  ignores  the  character  of  a  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Because  he  is  affected  by  the  acts  and  declarations  of 
liis  coconspirators. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  That  is  the  universal  decision  of  the  authorities.  I 
liave  read  the  authorities  stating  that  very  language.  It  is  his  own  act 
that  must  bind  him,  subject,  of  course,  to  a  difference  if  there  is  a  con- 
spiracy. 

The  Court.  There  is  the  trap.    We  will  refuse  that. 

Mr.  Totten.  We  note  an  exception.  I  skip  the  tenth  and  ask  your 
attention  to  the  eleventh. 

Mr.  McSwEEN  Y.  Let  me  call  attention  to  the  ninth.  We  said  we  would 
<3all  your  honor's  attention  to  anything  that  we  deemed  bad  law  that 
was  announced.  I  do  not  do  this  in  that  sense.  I  am  content  with 
what  you  have  said  upon  the  subject;  but  the  distinction  between  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  I  have  no  doubt  your  honor  will  take  pleasure  in 
aaying  a  word  about.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  prayer  are  these 
words : 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  verdict  of  guilty  that  there  may  be  strong  suspicions* 

I  simply  wish  the  court  would  emphasize  a  word  there  as  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  civil  and  criminal  cases  as  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
evidence ;  not  that  you  have  not  charged  correctly  and  fully,  as  far  as 
you  have  gone,  but  I  will  be  obliged  to  the  court  if  the  court  will  men- 
tion to  the  jury  the  difference  between  criminal  and  ci\il  cases,  and  im- 
ipress  it  upon  their  minds  a  little  better.    That  is  all  I  ask. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  think  your  honor  has  charged  fully  upon  that  sub- 
ject. 

The  CoxTRT.  I  think  we  had  better  not  deal  with  civil  cases  at  all. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  books 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  I  know;  but  here  we  are  dealing  with  a 
criminal  case,  and  the  less  we  talk  about  civil  cases  the  better.  The 
jury  are  not  going  to  read  the  criminal  books. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  I  read  them  to  the  court. 

The  Court.  I  know.  That  is  the  doctrine,  and  if  I  were  writing  a 
book  I  would  say  something  on  that  subject  too.  But  we  are  not  try- 
ing a  civil  case  or  laying  down  rules  for  trying  a  civil  case.  I  have 
covered  this  point  fully  in  my  instructions. 

Mr.  Totten.  I  proceed,  with  your  honor's  leave,  to  skip  numbers 
tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth. 

FOURTEENTH. 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  the  defendant  Brady,  in  the  official  management  of 
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the  Post-Office  Department,  was  an  officer  subordinate  in  authority  to  that  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  the  orders  made  by  defendant  Brady,  read  in  evidence  in  this 
case,  were  subject,  under  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  Post-Offlce  Department,  to 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  if  the  jury  believe  from 
the  evidence  in  this  case  that  the  Postmaster-General  signed  and  approved  the  or- 
ders i*ead  in  evidence,  signed  D.  M.  Key,  relating  to  the  increase  and  expedition  of 
mail  service  on  the  routes  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  then  such  signing  and  ap- 
proval of  said  orders  by  said  Postmaster  General  Key,  wad  an  official  confirmation  of 
said  Brady's  orders,  and  constituted  said  orders  the  orders  of  the  Postmaster-Gtoneral. 

The  CouBT.  They  uinloubtedly  were  the  orders  of  the  Postmaster- 
GeDeral,  but  the  charge  in  the  indictment  here  is  a  conspiracy  to  impose 
upon  the  Postmaster  General  and  get  money  from  the  United  States  by 
procuring  those  very  orders.    That  is  refused. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  merely  call  your  honor's  attention  to  one  thing;  that 
there  is  one  entire  day  of  orders,  including  two  of  the  orders  in  this  in- 
dictment in  the  journal  that  was  not  signed  by  anybody.  Do  they 
mean  to  say  that  those  orders  were  the  oiders  of  anybody! 

The  Court.  Oh,  there  are  ordera  enough. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Well,  that  prayer  is  denied  and  we  take  an  exception^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  next  relates  to  the  appropriations.  I  suppose  that 
is  covered. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  Your  honor  has  passed  upon  that  question. 

Mr.  Bliss.  They  claim  that  Congress  has  a  pardoning  power,  that  is 
the  idea. 

The  Court.  In  my  construction  that  act  of  Congress  has  no  such 
effect.    It  has  if  anything  the  reverse  effect. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  is  refused  then  and  an  exception  noted.  The  six- 
teenth prayer  I  will  leave.  I  am  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  your  honor 
upon  that  subject.    I  will  read  the  seventeenth : 

SEVENTEENTH, 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States, 
made  in  the  indictment  against  the  defendants,  to  show  that  the  defendants,  exclu- 
sive of  Brady  and  Turner,  had  a  mutual  and  common  pecuniary  interest  in  any  num- 
ber, or  all,  of  the  contracts,  subcontracts,  and  the  property  and  property  right-s 
thereto  appertaining  or  springing  out  of  or  counected  with  the  mail  routes  mentioned 
in  the  inaictment,  for  such  mutual  interest  in  and  joint  ownership  of  said  contracts, 
snbcontracts,  and  property  and  property  rights  by  defendants  is  permitted  by  law. 

The  Court.  There  is  no  such  point  as  that  in  the  case. 
Mr.  ToTTEN.  Does  the  court  deny  it! 

The  Court.  Yes;  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  question  about  that 
proposition. 
Mr.  Totten.  We  note  an  exception. 

EIGHTEENTH. 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  the  alleged  official  acts  charged  in  the  indictment  to 
have  tieen  done,  or  to  have  been  intended  to  be  done,  as  a  part  of  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy set  forth  in  the  indictment,  by  defendant  Brady  as  an  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  are  not  in  the  indictment  charged  to  have  been  corruptly 
done  or  intended  to  be  so  done,  and  therefore  in  that  respect  there  is  no  sufficient 
charge  of  corruption  against  said  defendant  Brady,  and  the  jury  will  aci^uit  hiin. 

The  Court.  That  is  refused. 
Mr.  Totten.  We  except. 

NINETEENTH. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  tri  il  it  is  immaterial  to  inquire  whether  the  amounts  shown 
by  the  evid-nce  in  this  case  to  have  been  paid  to  certain  of  the  defendants  as  a  re- 
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suit  of  the  increaBe  of  trips  on  the  routes  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  and  a  decrease 
of  time  in  carrying  the  mail  over  said  routes,  were  exiravagant  or  not,  and  the  jury 
are  instrncted  that  with  that  question  they  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  CouBT.  That  is  refused. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  note  an  exception, 

TWENTIETH, 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  the  body  of  the  offense  in  this  case  as  charged  is  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  the  United  States,  and  an  overt  act  charged  to  have  been  done  by 
one  of  the  defendants  to  effect  the  object  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  ;  it  is  not  compe- 
tent, therefore,  for  the  prosecution  to  use  or  the  jury  to  receive  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances and  testimonv  introduced  to  prove  the  conspiracy,  and  also  to  prove  by  the 
same  testimony  the  alleged  overt  act;  to  effect  the  object  thereof  the  conspiracy  must 
first  be  proved  by  the  evidence,  before  there  can  be  perpetrated  an  overt  act  to  effect 
the  object  thereof,  so  that  the  testimony  which  is  necessary  to  establish  the  alleged 
conspiracy  cannot  at  the  same  time  prove  the  alleged  overt  act  to  eft'ect  its  object. 

The  CouET.  I  am  pretty  well  committed  on  the  other  side  of  that 
question. 
Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  except. 

TWENTY-FIRST. 

The  indictment  in  this  case  charges  that  one  of  the  means  alleged  to  have  been  by 
the  defendants  employed  to  promote  and  carry  into  effect  the  alleged  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  United  States,  was  to  deceive  the  Postmaster-General  by  the  all^;ed  false 
petitions,  letters,  a£Qdavit«,  and  other  means^  &c.,  in  said  indictment  mentioned ;  the 
Jury  are  instructed  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  this  case  that  the  Postiiiaster-Geueral 
was  deceived,  or  was  by  defendants  conspired  to  be  deceived  about  and  concerning 
the  matter  in  said  indictment  complained  of,  and  they  will  acquit  the  defendants. 

The  Court.  That  is  refased  because  it  is  neither  the  law  nor  the  fact. 
Mr.  ToTTEN.  We  take  an  exception  to  what  your  honor  stated  just 
now.    I  pass  the  twenty-second. 

TWENTY-THIRD. 

The  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  at  the  time  or  times  mentioned  in  the  in- 
dictment, possessed  no  lawful  power  to  make  an  order  for  either  expedition  or  in- 
crease of  service  on  any  post-route,  and  no  money  could  have  been  lawfuUy  paid  out 
of  the  moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  appropriated  for  the  Post-OflSce 
Department,  by  reason  or  on  the  authority  of  such  an  order,  if  made  by  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  that  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  issue 
we  are  trying.    That  is  denied. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  pass  over  the  twenty-fourth,  twenty -fifth,  twenty-sixth, 
twenty-seventh,  twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth,  thirtieth,  thirty-fii^t- 
thirty -second,  thirty-thinl,  thirty-fourth,  thirty-fifth,  thirty-sixth,  thirty, 
seventh,  thirty-eighth,  thirty  ninth,  and  tbrtieth.    We  ask  the  forty-first, 

FORTY-FIRST. 

The  jury  are  instructed  that  on  the  indictment  and  evidence  in  this  case  they  will 
acquit  all  the  defendants. 

The  GouBT.  That  is  unreasonable. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  That  is  denied,  and  an  exception  noted.  We  pass  all 
the  remainder,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  All  the  rest,  then,  are  regarded  as  refuses,  without  excep- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Henkle.  I  desire  to  ask  one  more  prayer: 

The  part  aMsigned  to  Turner  in  the  scheme  of  the  indictment  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  description  of  the  conspiracy  charged;  and  if  the  jury  find  from  the  evidence 
that  Tnmer  is  not  guilty  they  must  find  tue  rest  of  the  defendants  not  guilty  also. 

That,  of  course,  is  refused. 

The  Court.  Of  coarse. 

Mr.  Henkle.  And  an  exce})tion  noted.  ITow,  I  desire  to  reserve  the 
same  exceptions  that  have  been  reserved  by  my  brothers  on  the  other 
side. 

The  GouBT.  Oh,  I  suppose  in  this  matter  yon  are  joint. 

l^r.  ToTTEN.  Each  and  every  exception  is  reserved  for  all  the  defend- 
ants, yoar  honor. 

Mr.  Merrick.  And  all  the  prayers  that  have  not  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  court  are  withdrawn  practically. 

Mr,  ToTTEN.  That  is  all  we  have  to  say,  your  honor. 

The  Foreman.  [Mr.  Dickson.]  I  would  like  to  submit  an  inquiry  to 
the  court.  In  this  case  there  have  been  a  number  of  documents  pre- 
sented in  the  shape  of  proof  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Post-Office 
Department.  It  occurrod  to  me  to  inquire  of  the  court  whether  it  would 
be  proper  to  take  into  the  jury-room  such  papers  as  we  may  deem  of 
importance,  not  only  to  refresh  our  memory,  but  in  connection  with  the 
charges  as  presented  in  the  indictment  f 

The  Court.  No.  All  those  papers  are  matters  of  evidence.  The  rule 
is  that  nothing  is  to  go  into  the  jury-room  except  the  indictment  and 
the  pleas.   Nothing  of  the  character  of  evidence. 

The  Foreman.  The  indictment  never  having  been  read  to  the  jury, 
the  propriety  of  asking  if  it  would  not  be  proper  before  proceeding  with 
our  deliberations  to  have  the  indictment  fully  read  also  occurred  to  me. 

The  Court.  It  has  been  discussed.  1  suppose  you  know  more  about 
it  from  the  discussion  than  you  would  from  reading  it  probably.  That 
is  my  case.  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  take  one  or  more  copies 
of  the  indictment  with  you. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Let  them  take  one  of  the  printed  copies. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  want  them  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Both  sides  consent  that  they  may  take  a  printed  Copy. 

[A  printed  copy  of  the  indictment  was  handed  to  the  foreman.] 

The  Court.  I  may  be  able  to  save  you  a  little  trouble.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  matter  in  the  indictment  that  you  need  not  read  very  cai'e- 
fully.  From  page  1  to  page  15,  inclusive,  you  will  find  nothing  more 
important  than  introductory  matter.  From  page  15  to  page  27  you  will 
find  the  charge  of  conspira<;y.  From  page  27  to  the  end  you  will  find 
the  overt  acts  set  out.    There  are  89  pages  in  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  the  court  please  I  think  the  jury  had  better  read  a 
little  farther  back.  I  would  like  to  have  them  commence  as  for  back 
as  page  4. 

The  Court.  Oh,  they  will  read  it  all.  What  I  say  to  the  jury  is 
merely  my  opinion.  Conspiracy  is  the  crime,  and  it  is  the  only  crime  in 
the  indictment;  but  it  must  have  under  our  statute  an  overt  act.  A 
mere  conspiracy  with  nothing  done  afterwards  is  no  crime  under  this 
act;  but  a  conspiracy  formed  and  followed  by  an  overt  act  done  by  one 
or  nioi-e  of  the  conspirators,  even  one  act,  is  the  crime.  Now  the  con- 
spiracy being  the  crime,  must  l)e  proved,  and  the  overt  act  being  neces- 
sary to  constitute  the  crime  must  be  proved  as  set  out. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  As  set  out  in  the  indictment. 
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The  CouET.  But  everj'  one  of  these  overt  acts  need  not  be  proved. 
If  any  one  of  all  this  multitnde  of  overt  acts,  between  pages  27  and  89, 
yon  find  to  be  done  in  pursuance  of  the  coni>piracy,  that  is,  if  there  is  a 
conspiracy,  that  is  enough.  Provided  there  is  a  conspiracy,  one  overt 
act  done  by  any  one  of  them  is  enough.  As  to  all  this  history  it  really 
might  have  been  omitted.  As  to  all  the  detail  of  means  that  were  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  conspirators  at  the  time  the  conspiracy  was 
formed  that  is  unimportant,  because  it  does  not  belong  to  the  conspiracy 
itself.  TVhatever  is  unnecessary  to  prove  or  whatever  may  be  proved 
by  a  variation  from  the  averments  in  the  indictment,  is  not  a  matter  of 
strict  proof.  The  conspiracy  is  the  only  thing  that  must  be  strictly  proved 
besides  the  overt  act.  All  the  rest  admits  of  variation  and  liberty  of 
proof  or  not,  as  the  prosecuting  officer  may  deem  proper.  The  court  did 
admit  a  large  amount  of  proof  under  the  indictment  in  regard  to  thoise 
averments,  but  the  prosecution  does  not  necessarily  Ml  because  it  has 
not  proved  the  means  to  be  used  by  the  defendants  in  pursuance  of  their 
alleged  conspiracy  according  to  the  description  of  them  in  their  indict- 
ment. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  we  except  to,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  I  understand  that,  but  that  is  my  view  of  the  law,  and 
unless  the  jury  adopt  your  doctrine  it  is  proper  to  consider  that  it  is  the 
law.  I  suppose  they  will  take  it  to  be  the  law,  or  ought  to  take  it  to  b© 
the  law ;  but  they  have  the  power  not  to  find  in  that  way. 

This  has  been  a  very  long  case,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  some 
points  may  not  have  been  overlooked.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  pre- 
pare a  written  charge  on  the  case.  I  did  not  know  what  ground  was 
going  to  be  taken  by  the  defense  in  their  prayers,  and  it  would  have 
been  an  unnecessary  labor.  The  trial  itself  and  the  strain  upon  the  at- 
tention during  the  whole  progress  of  the  trial  wa»  enough  of  a  task  for 
me  to  perform.  Although  my  duty  has  been  very  imperfectly  done  in 
instructing  you,  you  have  my  instructions  as  they  are.  You  have  my 
convictions  of  what  the  law  is,  and  my  hearty  commendation.  The 
questions  of  fact  are  for  your  consideration.  Take  the  case,  gentlemen. 
The  court  will  take  a  recess  until  six  o'clock.  If  you  have  agreed  ux>on 
your  verdict  at  that  time  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  whether  you 
hav^or  not  you  had  better  appear. 

The  jury  then  (at  2  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.  m.)  retired  in  charge  of 
the  bailiffs  sworn  for  the  purpose,  and  the  court  took  a  recess  until  G 
o'clock  p.  m. 


SIX  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 

Messrs.  Henkle,  Wilson,  Totten,  and  Williams,  of  counsel  for  defend- 
ants, present. 

The  Court.  [To  the  marshal.]    Let  the  jury  know  that  I  am  here. 

(After  an  intermission  of  four  minutes  the  jury  entered  and  remained 
standing.) 

The  Court.  Call  the  jury. 

(The  jury  was  called  and  answered,  all  being  present.) 

The  Clerk.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury  have  you  agreed  upon  a  ver- 
dict? 

• 

The  Foreman.  [Mr.  Dickson.]  We  have  not  except  as  to  one  of  the 
defendants. 

The  Court.  That  won't  do.  You  had  better  take  your  seats  until 
the  counsel  for  the  Government  come  in. 
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(The  jury  here  took  their  seats,  and  after  the  lapse  of  one  minute 
Messrs.  Bliss  and  Eer,  of  counsel  for  the  Grovemment,  entered.) 

The  Court.  The  foreman  of  the  jury  announces  that  the  jury  have 
not  agreed  except  as  to  one.  I  told  them  they  had  better  take  their 
seats  until  the  counsel  for  the  Oovemment  appeared,  and  see  what  they 
have  to  say  upon  that  subject 

Mr.  Bliss.  1  do  not  understand  that  your  honor  expects  anything 
from  us  in  the  matter. 

The  Court.  As  at  present  advised  I  will  decide  that  the  jury  will 
have  to  go  back.  We  cannot  take  a  verdict,  piecemeal.  They  might 
come  in  to-morrow  and  say  that  they  had  agreed  upon  a  verdict  as  to 
another  one.  [Suppressed  laughter.]  [To  the  jury.]  We  will  have  to 
remand  you,  gentlemen,  to  your  quarters  again.  The  marshal  will  be 
instructed  to  attend  you  to-night  and  provide  entertainment  for  you. 
I  will*  not  promise  what  we  shall  do  in  that  respect  after  to-night. 

The  Marshal.  [To  the  court.]  They  will  go  to  the  room  upstairs. 

The  Court.  That  is  rather  uncomfortable. 

The  Marshal..  If  they  go  there  at  present  we  will  provide  quarters 
for  them  afterwards. 

The  Court.  [To  the  jury.]  You  will  retire  to  your  room,  gentlemen. 
The  marshal  is  instructed  to  provide  for  your  comfort  to-night,  but 
take  care  that  you  do  not  let  any  of  the  jury-fixers  approach  you  at  the 
hotel  or  anywhere  else. 

At  this  point  (6  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.  m.)  the  jury  retired. 

Mr.  Henkle.  What  time  will  the  court  meet  again  t 

The  Court.  The  court  will  meet  at  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
If  the  jury  shall  reach  a  verdict  before  that  time  they  will  wait  until 
that  hour.  If  they  should  agree  in  five  minutes  from  this  time  they 
will  have  to  wait  until  to-morrow  morning.  The  court  will  take  a  recess 
until  to-morrow  morning. 

At  this  point  (6  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  a  recess 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


AFTER  RECESS. 

Ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  [Saturday,  September  9, 1882.] 

Counsel  for  the  Oovemment  and  for  the  defendants  being  present. 

The  Marshal.  [To  the  court.]  Are  you  ready  for  the  jury ! 

The  Court.  Ask  the  jury  if  tney  have  any  report  to  make. 

[After  a  few  minutes'  absence  the  marshal  returned  and  spoke  to  the 
court  in  an  undertone.] 

The  Court.  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  them.    Tell  them  to  come  down. 

[At  10  o'clock  and  19  minutes  the  jury  entered  and  took  their  seats; 
were  called  by  the  clerk,  and  all  responded  to  their  names.] 

The  Clerk.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  you  agreed  upon  your  ver- 
dict! 

The  Foreman.  We  have  not,  sir. 

The  Court.  The  court  having  taken  a  recess  until  a  certain  hour  de- 
sires to  hear  firom  yourselves  the  answer  to  that  question.  That  is  the 
reason  I  sent  for  you  instead  of  receiving  the  report  by  the  messenger. 
You  can  retire. 
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The  FoRKMAN.  The  jury  desire  me  to  present  a  proposition  to  the 
court,  and  before  reading  it  permit  me  to  submit  it  in  writing  and  ask 
whether  it  is  proper  at  the  present  time,  sir.  [Submitting  a  paijer.] 

The  Court.  [After  reading  the  paper  to  himself.]  The  jury  have  a 
right  to  be  nstructed  by  the  court  upon  any  diflSculty  in  regard  to  the 
law  which  they  may  entertain  as  to  any  questions  of  fact.  That  is  their 
province.  They  must  decide  questions  of  fact.  Now,  I  will  read  your 
question  except  the  introductory  part  of  it.  [After  further  perusal  of 
the  paper.]  It  seems  from  this  that  the  jurors  are  divided  in  opinion 
in  regard  to  whether  there  were  one  or  two  conspiracies  after  the  20th 
of  May,  1879.  That  I  understand  to  be  the  substance  of  the  question 
now  presented  to  the  court. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]    Now  submitted;  yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  Well,  that  is  a  question  of  fact.  I  endeavored  to  advise 
with  the  jury  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  law  to  be  applied  to  the 
f{^cts  in  relation  to  that  question.  I  can  only  repeat  now,  substantially 
what  was  said  yesterday,  that  if  the  jury  are  of  opinion,  on  the  evidence, 
that  since  the  20th  of  Way,  1879,  the  evidence  shows  that  there  were 
two  conspiracies  instead  of  one,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  verdict  under 
this  indictmeht.  This  is  an  indictment  for  one  conspiracy ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  all  the  defendants  should  be  guilty  or  none  of  any  conspi 
racy.  As  I  told  you  yesterday  it  might  be  that  some  were  not  guilty  of  a 
conspiracy  and  others  guilty.  That  restswith  the  jury  onthefacts.  As 
to  the  effect  of  interchange  of  interest  between  certain  of  these  defendants 
which  took  place,  or  it  isclaimed  took  place,  about  the  30th  of  March,  1879, 
the  court  instructed  you  that  no  mere  interchange  of  interest  in  the  con- 
tracts ought  to  affect  at  all  the  question  of  conspiracy.  If  the  con- 
spiracy continued  still  the  interchange  of  interest  l>etween  the  mem- 
bers of  a  conspiracy  will  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  conspiracy 
itself.  If  A  was  the  contractor  on  one  route,  Q  the  contractor  on  an- 
other route,  and  C  the  contractor  on  another  route,  and  these  three  were 
members  of  the  conspiracy,  then  if  A  interchanged  his  contract  with  B 
and  B  in  exchange  gave  the  interest  in  his  contract  to  A  and  the  same 
thing  took  place  with  C,  they  all  remaining  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
conspiracy,  that  interchange  ought  not  to  have  one  particle  of  influence 
on  this  question.  If  that  is  the  difficulty  that  is  a  question  of  law 
which  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  say  something  about.  I  have  no  doubt 
on  that  matter  of  the  right  of  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  absolutely — 
a  question  of  law.  I  was  satisfied  that,  without  arrogating  the  full  power 
of  the  court  in  terms  with  regard  to  that  question,  this  jury  would  be 
content  to  accept  with  consideration  the  views  of  the  court  on  a  ques- 
tion of  law.    Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  obliged  to  say  to  you 

Messrs.  Totten  and  Henkle.  [Interposing.]  We  except  to  what 
your  honor  has  said. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  There  are  some  of  the  jurymen  who  de- 
sire to  present  a  question.  Mr.  McCarthy  desires  some  information  on 
that  subject.     [Presenting  a  paper  to  the  court.] 

The  Court.  [After  perusing  the  paper.]  This  is  a  fair  question  for  a 
juryman  to  ask,  but  I  think  it  one  of  no  difficulty  at  all. 

Should  the  jnry  be  satisfied  that  a  couspiracy  existed  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  de- 
fendantSf  but  the  date  of  the  overt  acts  charged  to  have  been  committed  do  uot  agree 
with  the  dates  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  would  that  be  fatal  to  the  indictment  t 

I  do  not  wonder,  gentlemen,  that  your  minds  should  become  a  little 
confused  in  regard  to  an  indictment  which  covers  eighty-odd  pages  of 
printed  matter,  and  which  you  have  before  you,  and  have  no  doubt  been 
examining;  especially  as  jurors  are  not  accustomed  to  the  examination 
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of  papers  of  that  character,  and  do  not  know  what  a  mass  of  irrelevant 
matter  is  generally  trundled  into  an  indictment.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  is  anything  in  this  indictment  that  was  not  prudent  for 
the  pleader  to  put  into  it,  because  an  indictment  is  prepared  and  found 
before  the  case  is  tried,  and  the  pleader  who  prepares  the  indictment 
with  proper  care  and  prudence  will  prepare  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover 
all  probable  aspects  of  the  evidence  as  it  may  be  presented. 

This  indictment  is  based  upon  the  statute  which  I  am  about  to  read 
to  you.  It  is  the  act  approved  17th  of  May,  1879,  a  very  recent  act. 
It  is  in  these  words,  and  it  is  in  the  same  words  identically  with  the  act 
contained  in  section  5440  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  you  have  heard 
read  before,  except  as  to  the  punishment.    But  I  will  read  this  again: 

That  section  fifty-four  hundred  and  forty  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
of  America  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fonows : 

If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  either  to  commit  any  offense  against  the  United 
States  or  to  defraud  the  United  States  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose,  and  one  or 
more  of  such  parties  do  any  act — 

Any  act— 

to  effect  the  ohject  of  the  conspiracy,  all  the  parties  to  such  conspiracy  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  to  both  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

You,  gentlemen,  have  been  sworn  to  try  the  question  of  conspiracy 
tinder  that  law,  and  you  have  the  character  of  the  conspiracy  set 
out  in  that  indictment.  If  you  believe  that  these  defendants  or  any 
of  them  are  guilty  of  that  conspiracy,  that  is  one  step  settled,  and 
you  should,  when  you  reach  that  conclusion,  sink  a  post  there.  That 
question  being  settled,  the  next  one  is  as  to  the  overt  acts,  for  there 
are  forty  or  fifty  pages  of  this  indictment  which  are  employed  in 
setting  out  distinct  overt  acts.  If  any  one  of  those  overt  acts 
is  correctly  set  out,  and  be  such  an  overt  act  as  is  contemplated  by  that 
statute  it  is  enough,  although  all  the  others  might  be  incorrectly  set 
out.  I  called  your  attention  to  one  route  in  this  case — the  route  from 
Vermillion  tp  Sioux  Falls.  I  compared  the  overt  act  set  out  in  the  in- 
dictment with  the  overt  act  as  it  was  proved  in  that  case.  The  overt 
act  in  that  case  as  proved  corresponds  in  date  and  terms  with  the  overt 
act  charged  in  the  indictment,  if  you  believe  the  evidence.  ITow,  I  did 
not  go  over  it  for  the  sake  of  talking  with  yon  and  consulting  with  you. 
I  did  not  think  it  worth  while ;  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary.  I 
thought  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  your  patience,  after  all  this  time  and 
all  this  labor  in  this  case,  to  go  over  all  these  overt  acts  seriatim  ;  but  I 
confined  myself  as  a  specimen,  as  an  example,  to  the  facts  proved  inregard 
to  that  one  route,  and  I  say  to  yon  as  a  matter  of  law  that  if  in  your 
judgment  there  is  one  conspiracy  established  by  the  evidence  as  in  ex- 
istence it  makes  no  odds  when  it  originated ;  but  if  it  was  a  conspiracy  in 
existence  since  the  20th  of  May,  1879,  and  it  was  in  existence  at  the  date 
of  the«e  overt  actfi,  or  any  one  of  them,  and  any  of  these  defendants 
belonged  to  that  conspiracy,  the  case  is  made  out. 

Mr.  INGEBSOLL.  Will  the  court  just  allow  me  one  word  t 

The  Court.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Inoebsoll.  There  is  the  case  referred  to  by  the  court  of  this 
overt  act  on  some  route.  I  would  like,  however,  for  the  court  to  in- 
struct the  jury  that  they  have  no  right  to  consider  any  overt  act  set  out 
in  the  indictment  as  an  overt  act  unless  it  has  been  established  as 
charged. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  I  would  ask  the  court  in  addition  to  that  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  jury 
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Mr.  Ii^GEBSOLL.  [[nterposing.]  I  am  not  through  yet 

Mr.  Mebbiok.  Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Ingebsoll.  Just  one  moment.  That  they  have  no  right  to  con- 
sider any  overt  act  set  out  in  the  indictment  as  an  overt  ao^  unle88  it 
has  been  proven  exactly  as  laid.  Secondly,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  one  defendant  responsible  for  the  act  of  any  other  unless  the 
fact  of  the  conspiracy  has  been  established  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 
And  third 

The  CouBT.  [Interposing.]  I  am  not  going  to  have  this  question 
argued  any  more. 

Mr.  Ingebsoll.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  it. 

The  CouBT.  I  cannot  hear  any  more.  This  is  a  talk  between  the  jury 
and  myself. 

Mr.  Mebbiok.  Have  I  the  right 

The  CouBT.  [Interposing.!  19 o,  sir;  I  will  hear  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  I  would  asK  your  honor  to  give — - 

The  GouBT.  [Interposing.]  The  court  has  its  responsibility.  That  re- 
sponsibility is  thrown  upon  the  court  in  such  a  way  now  that  the  oonrt 
must  meet  it.    The  time  for  argument  is  passed. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  The  counsel  on  the  other  side  having  said  a  word,  I 
want  to  ask  your  honor,  in  a  single  sentence,  to  do  one  thing  in  reply  to 
the  suggestion  of  counsel,  ^o  call  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  or- 
ders made  by  Brady  expediting  the  routes  and  increasing  service,  and 
ask  them  to  inquire  whether  or  not  those  orders  are  all  strictly  proved, 
precisely 

The  CoiJBT.  [Interposing.]  Mr.  Merrick,  that  was  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Cabpenteb.  Certainly.    The  mischief  is  done. 

The  CoxjBT.  None  of  these  remarks  were  needed.  There  is  nothing 
new  suggested  by  any  of  them.  The  court  has  coveied  the  ground  al- 
ready. It  covered  the  ground  yesterday,  and  covered  that  ground  in 
response  to  the  questions  presented  to  it  this  morning  by  the  jury.  [Mr. 
Wilson  arose.]  I  cannot  be  interrupted,  gentlemen.  I  must  be  allowed 
to  talk  to  the  jury  alone.  The  law  requires  that  the  overt  acts  shall 
be  proved  as  laid.  You  cannot  set  out  in  an  indictment  an  overt  act 
of  one  character  and  claim  that  an  overt  act  of  a  different  character 
sustains  that  indictment.  Tliere  must  be  one  or  more  overt  acts  identi* 
cally  described  in  the  indictment.  The  proof  must  be  that  the  same 
overt  act  as  it  is  described  in  the  indictment  has  been  made  out.  But 
if  there  be  forty  overt  acts  described  in  the  indictment  and  none  of  them 
described  correctly  according  to  the  evidence  except  one,  and  you  find 
the  proof  in  regard  to  any  one  overt  act  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
description  of  tiie  overt  act  in  the  indictment,  that  I  tell  you,  upon  my 
responsibility,  is  su£Qcient. 

Be  sure  that  you  have  a  conspiracy,  and  then  be  certain  that  some  overt 
act  or  one  or  more  charged  to  have  been  performed  by  one  of  the  con- 
spirators is  proved  as  laid,  and  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  the  ques- 
tion is  settled. 

Mr.  Bet^kle.  If  the  court  please,  the  part  of  your  honor's  remarks 
in  which  your  honor  stated  as  a  fact  that  your  honor  had  examined  the 
route  Vermillion  to  Sioux  Falls,  and  had  found  an  exact  correspondence 
between  the  allegation  and  the  proof  I  desire  to  except  to. 

The  CouBT.  Yes,  you  excepted  to  that  point  yesterday. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  desire  to  except  to  it  again  and  to  your  honor's  state- 
ment of  facts  found  by  your  honor. 

The  CoiJBT.  Now.  I  must  have  a  close  of  that 

Mr.  Henkle.  Will  your  honor,  then,  allow  me  while  I  am  on  my  feet 
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to  coDclade  my  exception  to  all  the  remarks  of  your  houor  as  to  the 
conspiracy! 

The  Court.  Why,  certainly.  I  consider  that  every  syllable  that  I 
have  uttered  is  exceptionable  to  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  want  to  note  an  exception  to  all  your  honor  has  said 
in  reply  to  the  inquiry  made  by  the  last  juror. 

The  Court.  I  know  you  do.  [Suppressed  laughter.]  I  know  it  is 
no  jest  at  all.  I  do  not  think  that  what  I  have  said  is  at  all  gratifying 
to  the  gentlemen,  and  I  know  that  they  do  not  like  the  law,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  except  to  it,  and  they  have  a  right  to  hold  the  court  re- 
sponsible for  its  errors. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  certainly  except  to  your  honor  saying  that  we  do 
not  like  the  law ;  that  is  what  we  do  like,  and  I  wskuya  verdict  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  and  no  other  way. 

The  Court.  What  I  say  is  that  these  i)oints  of  law  to  which  you  ex- 
cept are  exceptionable  to  you. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  pvit  it  exactly  the  way  your  honor  put  it. 

The  Court.  I  understand  that  they  are  all  excepted  to  by  the  gentle- 
men, and  that  is  their  right. 

Mr.  Inoersoll.  I  meant  no  disrespect  by  excepting — ^not  the  slightest. 

The  Court.  I  understand  that ;  but  the  remark  which  has  just  fallen 
from  General  Henkle  brings  a  suggestion  to  my  mind  in  regard  to  this 
overt  act  on  the  Vermillion  and  Sioux  Falls  route.  It  is  one  of  the  well- 
settled  doctrines  of  the  law  that  the  interpretation  of  written  instru- 
ments belongs  to  a  court.  If  there  be  a  paper  in  a  case  requiring  inter- 
pretation, that  interi)retation  belongs  to  the  court,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion between  the  court  and  jury  on  such  a  proi>08ition  as  that.  It  is 
absolutely  the  business  of  the  court  to  interpret  written  instruments. 
I  read  in  the  indictment  a  description  of  an  overt  act  in  regard  to  a 
certain  route,  and  I  read  on  the  jacket  a  written  paper  produced  here 
in  the  cause,  and  submitted  the  description  of  an  overt  act  done  by  one 
of  the  defendants,  and  that  description  corresponds  verhatimj  to  the  last 
and  most  minute  particular,  with  the  description  in  the  indictment.  It 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  court,  then,  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  if  you 
believe  that  jacket  is  a  genuine  paper  in  this  case,  and  that  order  signed, 
"Do  this — Brady,''  written  on  that  jacket  was  written  by  Brady 
there  is  no  escape;  that  overt  act  is  proved.  I  think  now,  gentlemen, 
that  I  have  made  myself  as  plain  as  I  am  capable  of  doing. 

Mr.  Wilson.  To  the  last  observation  of  the  court  in  response  to  what 
Mr.  Henkle  suggested  we  all  except. 

The  Court.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  all  except. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  I  desire  to  take  a  further  exception.  The  court 
said  awhile  ago,  and  subsequently  modified  it,  after  reading  the  statute, 
that  if  the  parties  conspired  and  did  any  act— any  act — that  made  out 
the  offense.    To  that  also  I  take  exception. 

The  Court.  Any  act  described  and  set  out  in  the  indictment  as  an 
overt  act. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  not  what  your  houor  said  before. 

The  Court.  I  am  sure  it  is.  You  could  not  have  been  attentive.  I 
dislike  to  speak  peremptorily  in  that  way  when  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man is  honest  in  what  he  says  in  regard  to  his  understanding  of  what  fell 
from  the  court.  But  in  regard  to  that  matter  I  think  it  is  not  possible 
that  I  could  have  been  in  error.  I  will  repeat  it,  though,  so  that  I 
may  meet  the  misunderstanding  that  I  think  there  is  of  my  brother 
Wilson. 
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Mr.  MoSwEENY.  If  the  court  please,  there  is  also  this  last  expression  ^ 
"  If  this  be  so,  there  is  no  escape." 

The  Court.  I  will  explain  that,  too. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Very  well. 

The  Court,  Well,  gentlemen,  we  are  talking  so  that  we  can  get  at 
the  proper  ground  of  decision  in  this  case,  and  I  shall  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  talk  with  the  jury  in  regard  to  any  difficulty  they  may  have- 
As  to  the  validity  of  this  indictment,  you  are  not  the  judges,  gentlemen. 
The  court  has  passed  upon  the  indictment.  That  is  a  valid  indictment. 
The  court  determined  that  a  long  time  ago,  and  we  have  been  engaged, 
not  in  trying  whether  that  indictment  is  a  well-drawn  instrument  or 
whether  it  charges  a  crime,  but  whether  the  facts  sustain  the  indict- 
ment. Now  the^  is  a  conspiracy  charged  in  that  indictment,  a  con- 
spiracy to  deframl  the  Grovernment,  and  there  is  only  one  conspiracy 
charged.  You  may  find  any  two  or  more  of  the  defendants  guilty  under 
that  indictment  of  that  conspiracy.  If  there  are  others  guilty  of  some- 
thing else,  but  not  of  that  conspiracy,  of  course  they  must  be  acquitted. 
Whoever  in  this  indictment  is  guilty  of  that  conspiracy  can  be  held. 

Now  as  to  the  overt  act.  If  the  overt  act  set  out  in  the  indictment  is 
an  overt  act  done  by  one  or  more  of  the  conspirators,  and  that  act 
is  proved  to  be  the  identical  act  described  in  the  indictment,  I  do  not 
see  where  there  is  any  gap  left  between  the  conspiracy  and  the  overt 
act.  If  you  are  satisfied  first  that  the  conspiracy  exists,  and  then  that 
an  overt  act  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy  has  been  proved  as  set  out 
in  the  indictment,  the  two  elements  necessary  for  a  verdict  are  linked 
together  by  hooks  of  steel.  All  this  is  a  question  of  fact  for  you,  gen- 
tlemen, except  as  I  stated,  that  where  the  overt  act  is  proved  in  writing 
as  set  out  the  court  has  the  right  to  say  whether  that  overt  act  so  set 
out  in  writing  corresponds  in  form  with  the  overt  act  described  in  the 
indictment.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  in  these  papers  brought  from 
the  department  this  signature  of  Brady  is  a  forgery  or  not,  whether 
the  execution  of  that  order  has  been  proved.  That  is  a  matter  of  fact. 
But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  where  a  man's  signature  has  been  proved 
on  one  side  and  not  disputed  on  the  other  it  makes  a  pretty  strong 
prima  facie  case  of  execution.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  can  retire.  I  wiU 
say  this 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  except  to  what  has  been  said  last  by  the  court. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL.  Is  it  not  proper  for  the  court  to  say  that  nobody 
ever  did  dispute  the  signature ;  that  we  have  never  raised  any  issue  on 
that? 

The  Court.  Yes,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Do  not  let  this  case  go  oflf  on  the  idea  that  we  dis- 
pute that  that  order  was  signed.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that 
order  and  twenty  more. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  do  not  know  that  the  gentleman  has  any  right  to  admit 
for  Mr.  Brady. 

The  Court.  It  was  on  account  of  the  utmost  scrupulosity  on  my  part 
as  to  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  jury  that  I  was  not  even  will- 
ing to  take  that  admission  as  proof  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  except  to  the  last  statement  of  the  court  as  to 
the  finding  of  any  fact  by  the  court  in  the  case. 

The  Court.  Of  course,  you  can  settle  that  with  the  court  above. 
Now,  gentlemen,  as  to  the  next  recess.  It  is  now  11  o'clock.  I  will  be 
here  at  1  o'clock.  I  do  not  know  how  comfortable  the  marshal  may  have 
made  you. 
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Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  Very  comfortable,  sir.  We  have  no 
complaint  to  make. 

The  Court.  I  hope  he  has  done  his  duty  in  that  respect. 

!Mr.  McCarthy.  [A  juror.]  I  wish  to  state  in  regard  to  the  overt  acts 
that  I  would  like  some  information.  We  have  no  right  to  question  the 
dates  regarding  the  overt  acts?  We  are  to  suppose  that  they  are  all 
right? 

The  Court.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  [A  juror.]  We  have  nothing  to  help  our  memories. 

The  Court.  What  is  written  is  written  there  on  the  indictment.  You 
have  before  you  an  admittedly  correct  copy. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  The  only  question  he  says  is,  is  he  bound  by  those 
dates  ? 

Th6  Court.  Certainly.  So  far  as  your  duty  is  concerned  every  date 
on  the  face  of  that  paper  is  to  be  taken  as  true,  and  then  you  must  ap- 
ply the  proof  to  that  paper.  No  proof  of  an  overt  act  that  does  not 
correspond  with  the  description  in  the  indictment  is  a  valid  overt  act. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  [A  juror.]  We  have  no  means  of  finding  out,  we 
have  no  dates  nor  anything  of  the  sort.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
out  any  such  thing  as  that.  That  is  my  reason  for  asking  you  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  am  willing  the  jury  should  take  the  printed  record 
so  far  as  I  am  coucemed. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  wish  we  could. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  And  the  speech  of  everybody. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  If  we  could  have  the  record  it  would  be  very  satis- 
factory to  us.    It  is  impossible  for  us  to  remember  so  many  dates. 

The  Court.  I  have  told  you  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should 
remember  them  all.    If  you  remember  one  it  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  If  the  court  will  allow  me  I  will  renew 
a  request  made  yesterday.  I  asked  yesterday  for  permission  to  take 
into  the  jury  room  the  papers  that  have  been  submitted  in  e\'idence 
upon  some  of  these  routes.  The  gentlemen  composing  the  jury — and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at — have  had  such  a  voluminous  lot  of  testimony 
thrown  at  them  that  they  are  considerably  mixed  as  to  dates,  and  it  has 
led  to  some  debate  as  to  whether  the  dates  set  forth  in  the  indictment 
correspond  with  the  dates  of  the  papers  submitted  on  that  particular 
route,  35015. 

The  Court.  As  to  that,  in  the  argument  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
question  made  in  regard  to  the  want  of  correspondence  between  the 
description  of  the  affidavits  that  were  given  in  proof  and  the  descrip- 
tion contained  in  the  indictment  as  to  the  time  of  filing  and  by  whom 
they  were  filed. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  And  as  to  the  petitions  also. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Now,  your  honor,  the  foreman  has  taken  very  elaborate 
notes  of  this  trial,  and  on  behalf  of  my  client,  and  I  presume  on  behalf 
of  others,  I  am  quite  willing  that  Mr.  Dickson  shall  take  his  notes  into 
the  jury-room  and  use  them. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  I  prefer  not,  sir.  I  would  prefer  to  have 
the  papers. 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  are  willing  that  they  may  take  into  the  jury-room 
every  exhibit  proved  and  marked  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  would  be  better  to  take  the  printed  record. 

Mr.  Bliss.  No,  sir;  the  printed  record  is  fiiU  of  the  remarks  of 
counsel  and  other  things  which  I  think  should  not  go  there.  But  the 
exhibits  proved  in  the  case  we  are  willing  should  go  there.    I  am  accus- 
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tomed  to  practice  in  a  jurisdictiou  where  they  go  if  the  jury  wishes 
theui  always. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  That  is  if  yonr  honor  considers  it  to  be  the  law  that 
the  parties  by  agreement  can,  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  allow  the 
pa))er8  to  go. 

Tlie  CouBT.  I  regard  this  as  a  statutory  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  That  is  true. 

The  CouBT.  And  that  the  parties  are  bound  by  their  waivers  or 
agreements.  It  would  be  different  in  a  case  of  felony  where  the  de- 
fen<lant  cannot  waive  any  right,  and  where  his  counsel  can  waive  no 
right  on  his  behalf.  If  yoa  agree  on  both  sides  that  these  papers  which 
have  been  given  in  evidence  may  go  in 

Mr.  Henkle.  Oh,  no,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Ingebsoll.  We  agree  that  the  record  may  go  in. 

Mr.  Henkle.  They  may  take  the  printed  record  in  with  them. 

The  GouBT.  I  should  not  allow  the  printed  record  to  go  in,  because 
wherever  there  is  evidence  it  contains  two  or  three  speeches,  and  the 
jury  ought  not  to  have  the  speeches. 

Mr.  Henkle.  It  won't  hurt  them  any. 

Mr.  HoLMEAD.  [A  juror.]  We  have  all  taken  notes.  Those  notes  are 
now  in  the  custody  of  the  mai-shal,  and  I  think  if  we  all  were  to  take  our 
orignal  notes  that  we  could  come  to  a  more  intelligent  verdict.  We  had 
placed  our  sole  dependence  upon  those  notes  with  the  expectation  that 
we  would  be  allowed  to  use  them  in  the  jury-room. 

Mr.  iNaEBSOLL.  I  am  willing. 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Tlie  CouBT.  Now,  gentlemen,  take  your  notes.  You  can  retire.  The 
court  will  meet  you  here  at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  Dickson.  [The  foreman.]  Two  o'clock  would  suit  us  better,  your 
hon(»r. 

The  GouBT.  Then,  make  it  2  o'clock. 

Thereupon  (at  the  hour  of  11  o'clock  and  5  minutes  a.  m.)  the  court 
took  a  further  recess  until  2  o'clock. 


AFTER  BECESS. 

Two  o'clock  p.  m.  [Saturday,  September  9, 1882.] 

Counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants  being  present. 

The  GouBT.  [To  the  marshal.]  Ask  the  jury  if  they  have  agreed  upon 
a  verdict. 

[The  marshal  here  left  the  room,  and  after  an  absence  of  a  few  min- 
utes returned  and  spoke  to  the  court  in  an  undertone.] 

The  GouBT.  They  have  not  sent  any  answer  yet.  I  have  sent  to  in- 
quire if  the}'  have  agreed  upon  a  verdict,  and  will  get  a  reply  to  that 
question  in  a  few  minutes. 

iAtter  a  lapse  of  20  minutes.] 
["he  GoUBT.  It  appears  that  this  jury  have  not  made  up  their  minds 
yet.    We  will  take  a  further  recess  until  0  o'clock. 

At  this  point  (2  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  took  a  recess 
until  6  o'clock  p.  m. 
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APTER  BECESS. 


6  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 


The  Court.  [To  the  marshal].   Tell  the  jury  the  court  is  here. 
^    The  Marshal.  (Retorning  after  an  absence  of  a  few  minutes.)    It  is 
reported  that  there  may  be  an  agreement  in  a  few  minutes. 

(After  a  lapse  of  eight  minutes  the  jury  entered  and  took  their  seats.) 

The  Court.  Call  the  jury. 

(The  clerk  then  called  the  jury,  and  all  the  members  thereof  responded 
to  their  names.) 

The  Clerk.  Grentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  you  agreed  upon  a  verdict! 

Mr.  Dickson,  the  foreman.  We  simply  desire  to  report  to  the  court 
that  the  jury  have  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  some  of  the  defendants 
named  in  the  indictment  and  not  as  to  others. 

The  Court.  Well,  the  court  is  not  now  at  any  rate  willing  to  accept 
a  verdict  of  that  kind.  I  believe  there  is  an  instance  of  that  sort  in 
the  history  of  this  court,  and  there  have  been  instances  in  which  what  I 
miglit  call  imperfect  verdicts  have  been  rendered — a  verdict  as  to  some 
of  the  defendants  and  no  verdict  as  to  others.  I  am  not  willing  to  ac- 
cept such  a  verdict  as  that,  at  any  rate  at  this  stage.  The  verdict  of 
the  jury,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  complete.  You  have  a  number  of 
defendants  here.  Those  who  are  guilty,  if  there  are  any,  will  have  to 
submit,  of  course,  to  the  verdict  as  to  them.  Those  who  are  innocent, 
if  there  are  any,  are  entitled  to  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that,  if  after  a  fair  test  the  jury  should  come  into  court  and  say 
that  they  are  able  to  agree  upon  a  verdict  as  to  some,  but  that  they  are 
really  unable  to  agree  in  a  verdict  as  to  others,  the  court  might  not  ac- 
cept such  a  verdict  as  that,  but  it  would  only  be  after  a  longer  trial  on 
the  part  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Dickson,  the  foreman.  The  jury  have  not  yet  directed  me  to  make 
such  a  report.  We  simply  came  down  in  obedience  to  your  summons 
to  state  what  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Inoersoll.  Would  the  court  allow  me  to  ask — I  do  not  know. 
of  course,  what  the  jury  have  done,  but  if  a  defendant  has  been  found 
act  guilty  by  the  jury 

The  Court  [interposing].  Sirf 

Mr.  Inoersoll.  If  one  of  the  defendants,  or  two,  or  any  number  have 
been  found  not  guilty,  I  can  myself  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
know  that  fact  and  why  they  should  not  be  discharged.  I  do  not  see 
what  right  the  court  would  have  to  hold  a  person  after  the  jury  had 
said  that  he  was  not  guilty.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  the  jury 
have  done  in  the  case,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  they  have  found  one 
or  more  of  these  defendants  not  guilty  it  is  the  right  of  such  defend- 
ants to  know  and  to  have  that  verdict.  If  they  can  agree  as  to  others 
that  they  are  not  guilty,  or  if  they  fail  to  agree  as  to  others,  that  is 
another  matter. 

The  Court.  Well,  when  it  comes  to  the  time  when  the  court  is  pre- 
pared to  discharge  the  jury  and  the  jurj-  shall  say,  "We  find  certain  of 
the  defendants,  one  or  more,  not  guilty,  and  are  unable  to  agree  as  to 
the  others,''  that  will  be  the  time  for  the  court  to  determine  that  question. 
But  that  time  has  not  come.  I  think  that  no  instance  can  be  found  in 
which  a  court  at  common  law  accepted  a  verdict  of  acquittal  as  to  one 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  as  to  another,  and  the  next  day  as  to  another,  and 
the  next  day  as  to  another,  or  proceeded  on  any  such  principle  as  that. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  would  like  to  see  the  goods  delivered  as  fast  as 
tbey  are  finished.    I  do  not  know;  of  course  I  would  like  to  know. 
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The  CouET.  If  I  saw  any  propriety  iu  such  a  course  as  that,  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  relieve  the  minds  of  any  of  the  defendants;  but  until 
the  moment  arrives  when  the  court  is  prepared  to  discharge  the  jury  I 
think  it  would  not  be  proper  to  accept  a  verdict  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Merrick.  There  can  be  but  one  verdict,  your  honor,  in  any  case* 
It  cannot  be  divided. 

The  CotJRT.  Well,  gentlemen,  we  are  obliged  to  detain  you  another 
night. 

Mr.  Dickson,  the  foreman  [laughingly.]  At  the  public  expense. 

The  Court.  And  to-morrow  being  Sunday 

Mr.  Merrick  [interposing].  The  record  of  this  court  will  state  that 
it  is  Friday. 

The  Court.  The  record  of  this  court  will  not  observe  Sundays.  The 
record  of  the  court  does  not  show  that  we  have  had  a  Sunday.  To-da3*'s 
sitting  is  yesterday's  sitting,  because  we  do  not  a4Journ ;  we  take  a  re- 
cess ;  and  when  the  record  of  this  case  comes  to  be  made  up,  its  last 
day's  sitting  will  appear  under  the  head  of  Friday's  sitting.  And  if 
you  should  agree  upon  a  verdict  to-morrow,  and  let  me  know,  I  will  oome 
and  relieve  you  from  your  imprisonment.    It  will  all  be  called  Friday. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Would  it  not  be  well,  your  honor,  to  fix  some  time  to- 
morrow when  the  court  will  meet.  The  defendants  will  be  scattered, 
and  want  to  be  present,  and  ought  to  be  present. 

The  Court.  Perhaps  that  is  a  good  suggestion.  They  ought  to  be 
here  when  the  verdict  is  rendered.  Then  we  will  say  10  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  was  going  to  suggest,  your  honor,  that  if  the  jury 
are  going  to  remain  in  their  own  room  to-night,  there  might  be  a  meet- 
ing at  10  o'clock  for  them  to  make  a  report. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  suppose  the  jury  is  very  anxious  to  come  in  at 
10  o'clock  to-night.  They  are  very  comfortable  where  they  are,  and 
would  rather  come  in  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  only  on  their  behalf  that  I  make  the  suggestion. 

The  Court.  If  they  were  locked  up  in  the  upper  story  of  this  build- 
ing and  were  obliged  to  sit  up  on  stools  or  lie  down  upon  the  floor  I 
should  entertain  that  proposition.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  under- 
going any  punishment  where  they  are. 

Mr.  Dickson  (the  foreman).  We  are  very  comfortable,  sir. 

The  Court.  We  will  take  a  recess  now  until  to-morrow,  Friday  (Sun- 
day), morning  at  10  o'clock. 

At  this  point  (6  o'clock  and  19  minutes)  the  court  took  a  recess  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

AFTER  recess. 

10  O'CLOCK  a.  m.,  8u7iday^  September  10,  1882. 

Counsel  for  the  government  and  defendants  present. 

After  the  court  was  called  to  order  the  marshal  retired  from  the 
court  room  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  and  whispered  to  the  court. 

The  Court.  The  jury  have  overslept  themselves  this  morning. 

At  10  o'clock  and  12  minutes  the  jury  entered  and  took  their  seats. 

The  Court.  Call  the  juiy. 

The  clerk  called  the  jury  and  all  the  members  thereof  responded  to 
their  names. 

The  Clerk.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  you  agreed  upon  a  verdict? 

Mr.  Dickson,  the  foreman.  I  am  not  yet  directed  bj*  the  jury  to  make 
a  return,  sir. 
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The  Court.  You  have  not  agreed  upon  a  verdict! 

Mr.  DiCKBON,  the  foreman.  Partially. 

The  CouBT.  I  do  not  know  but  I  shall  have  to  administer  the  com- 
mon law  in  its  purity  in  this  respect.  At  common  law  the  jury  is  to 
be  locked  up  and  kept  together  without  light,  fires,  or  any  of  the  com- 
forts of  civilized  society,  and  so  kept  until  the  verdict  is  reached.  I 
will  consider  whether  I  shall  adopt  that  course.  The  common  law  is  in 
force  in  this  District.    Well,  we  must  have  another  recess,  then. 

Mr.  Dickson,  the  foreman.  It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  state  that  we 
are  no  nearer  a  coDclusion  than  when  our  last  report  was  made. 

The  CoTJBT.  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  the  time  has  come  when  we  will 
enforce  the  common  law.  The  marshal  will  take  this  jury  to  their  own 
room  and  detain  them  as  other  jurors  are  detained  until  a  verdict  is 
reached,  and  the  court  will  take  another  recess.  I  shall  consult  the 
convenience  of  the  jury  as  much  as  possible  in  that  respect — shall  it  be 

1  o'clock  or  2  o'clock! 

Mr.  Dickson,  the  foreman.  Whenever  it  may  be  convenient  to  you, 
sir  J  anv  hour  you  may  designate. 
The  CoTJKT.  Say  two  o'clock. 

Thereupon,  at  10  o'clock  and  17  minutes,  the  court  took  a  recess  until 

2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER  BECESS/ 

2  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 

The  Court  [to  the  marshal].  Invite  the  jury  down. 

The  marshal!  retired,  and  in  five  minutes  returned  and  spoke  to  the 
court  in  an  undertone. 

The  CouET.  The  jury  say  if  the  court  has  anything  to  say  to  them 
they  are  willing  to  come.  So  far  as  the  court  is  concerned  it  has  noth- 
ing to  say.  Adjourn  the  court  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  I 
think  that  adjournment  would  be  the  better  way.  I  propose  to  end  Fri- 
day now.  But  perhaps  it  is  better  to  take  a  recess.  We  will  take  a 
recess  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

At  2  o'clock  and  6  minutes  the  court  took  a  recess  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

[10  O'CLOCK  A.  M.,  Monday,  September  11, 1882.J 

The  Court  [to  the  crierl.  Adjourn  the  court  of  Friday  until  Monday 
at  5  minutes  past  10  o'cIock.    This  is  in  imagination  Friday's  sitting. 

The  crier  adjourned  the  court  until  Monday  morning,  September  11, 
at  10.05  a.  m. 

Monday,  September  11, 1882. 

The  court  met  at  10.05  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  government  and  for  the  defendants. 

The  Court  [to  the  marshal].  Inform  the  jury  that  the  court  is  now 
in  session. 

The  marshal  retired,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned  and  spoke  to  the 
court  in  an  undertone,  and  at  10.10  the  jury  entered. 

The  Court.  Call  the  jury. 

The  clerk  called  the  roll  of  jurors  and  all  i^sponded  to  their  names. 

The  Clerk.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury  have  you  agreed  upon  your  ver- 
dict! 

The  Foreman  [Mr.  Dickson].   I  will  report  that  the  jury  stand  the 
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same  as  tbey  did  on  Saturday  last  when  my  report  was  made.    They  have 
decided  as  to  four  of  the  defendants,  and  do  not  agree  as  to  the  others. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll.  I  wish  the  court  to  ask  if  there  is  any  prosp^jt  of  a 
change  in  their  opinion. 

The  Court.  That  is  a  matter  about  which  different  jurymen  might 
differ.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  am  not  willing  to  discharge  you 
yet.    The  court  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  If  it  be  proper,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
of  the  court  to  section  1036  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  providing  that  a 
jury  may  find  a  verdict  as  to  some  of  the  defendants  and  not  as  to  others. 

The  Court.  That  was  the  law  before  that  statute  was  passed.  I  am 
satisfied  that  that  might  be  done.  Still,  it  is  an  inconcfusive  sort  of 
verdict.  If  it  is  possible  the  jury  should  be  brought  to  decide  the  issue 
as  to  all  the  defendants.  It  is  due,  I  may  say,  to  the  defendants  them- 
selves. The  issues  are  of  the  highest  imi>ortance  to  all  of  the  defend- 
ants. If  there  are  any  not  guilty  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  I  think  they 
ought  to  have  a  verdict. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Of  course ;  but  we  know  there  is  very  little  logic  in 
hunger  and  not  much  evidence  in  inconvenience. 

The  Court.  You  are  assailing  the  venerable  institution  of  trial  by 
jury. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  am  not  assailing  that  institution,  but  I  am  assail- 
ing the  barbarism  of  two  Irundred  years  ago. 

The  Court.  We  need  not  discuss  that.  The  jury  consists  of  twelve 
men,  and  the  law  requires  that  they  shall  be  unanimous.  Some  x>ersons 
think  that  Jin  unreasonable  law ;  but  it  is  the  law.  It  is  part  of  the  law, 
too,  that,  unless  permitted  by  the  court,  the  jury  after  they  go  out  are 
not  to  be  allowed  anything  to  eat  or  drink  or  anything  to  sleep  upon. 
If  we  do  not  keep  them  awake  they  may  fall  asleep  where  they  are;  but 
lights  and  fuel  are  to  be  denied  them.  The  court  in  this  case  has  not 
enforced  that  part  of  the  barbarism  of  the  law  any  further  than  that  it 
has  instructed  the  marshal  to  treat  this  jury  as  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  treating  other  juries;  of  course  they  are  not  to  be  indulged  in  luxu- 
ries which  might  tempt  them  to  stay  out  longer  than  is  necessary ;  but 
I  am  unwilling  to  enforce  the  barbarism  of  the  law,  as  you  term  it,  by 
starving  theiu.  They  can  have  water  to  drink,  and  food  to  eat,  and  a 
place  to  rest. 

The  Foreman  [Mr.  Dixon].  May  it  please  your  honor,  the  jurj'  have 
just  instructed  me,  if  it  be  ])roper,  to  present  to  you  my  personal  views, 
briefly,  upon  the  subje(;t  of  an  agreement. 

The  Court.  I  cannot  receive  those.  If  the  jury  are  still  in  darkness 
as  to  the  questions  of  law,  the  court  will  with  pleasure  try  to  enlighten 
them.  If  you  have  any  trouble  as  to  any  point  of  law,  and  will  submit 
it  to  the  court,  the  court  will  answer  it. 

The  Foreman.  We  have  fully  discussed  every  point  as  presented  by 
your  honor  with  regard  to  the  law  of  conspiracy  and  the  facts  presented 
in  the  testimony. 

The  Court.  That,  of  course,  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  done. 

Mr.  McNelley  [a  juror].  Your  honor,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I 
am  firm  in  my  convictions  and  nothing  would  alter  them;  nothing  at  all. 

The  Court.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that;  but  there  is  no  one  of  you  now 
who  can  speak  for  all. 

The  Foreman.  No  one,  sir. 

The  Court.  Alter  discussion  comes  deliberation.  You  have  an- 
nounced to  the  court  that  you  have  discussed  the  whole  case.  I  have 
no  doubt  you  have  been  deliberating,  but  you  have  not  reafched  a  con- 
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clasion  upon  the  whole  case.  It  Ib  in  the  power  of  the  court  tp  accept 
such  a  verdict  as  you  are  prepared  to  render  now;  but  the  imx)ortance 
of  the  issue  and  the  great  amount  of  labor,  expense,  time,  and  care  ex- 
pended in  the  trial  of  this  case,  render  it  very  important  that,  if  possible, 
you  should  fini  a  complete  verdict  as  to  all  the  defendants,  although  I 
do  not  wish  to  give  you  a  binding  instruction  as  to  that.  You  may  try 
once  more. 

The  Foreman.  We  obey  with  respectful  submission  to  the  court. 

The  CouBT.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand  that  the  court  has  given 
a  pledge  to  discharge  you  at  2  o'clock.  I  merely  now  say  that  we  will 
take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

At  this  point,  10.21  a.  m.,  the  jury  retired,  and  the  court  took  a  recess 
until  2  p.  m.  to-day . 

AITER  RECESS. 

2  p.m. 

The  Court.  Inform  the  juiy  the  court  is  waiting. 

(The  marshal  retired,  and  Messrs.  Merrick  and  Ker,  of  counsePfor  gov- 
ernment, entered. 

Two  o'clock  and  seven  minutes  the  jury  entered.) 

The  Court.  Call  the  jurj-. 

(The  clerk  called  the  jury,  and  all  the  members  thereof  resi>onded  to 
their  names.) 

The  Clerk.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  you  agreed  upon  a  verdict  f 

Mr.  Dickson  (the  foreman).  The  jury  stand  as  at  last  rei>ort. 

The  Court.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  gentlemen,  to  accept  your 
verdict. 

(The  foreman  here  consulted  with  the  jury.) 

The  Court.  Are  the  defendants  all  here!, 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  Call  them. 

The  Clsrk  (calling).  John  W.  Dorsey. 

John  W.  Dorset.  Here. 

The  Clerk  (calling).  John  R.  Miner. 

John  R.  Miner.  Ilere. 

The  Clerk  (calling).  Stephen  W.  Dorsey. 

Stephen  W.  Dorsey  did  not  answer. 

Mr.  Ingebsoll.  He  is  at  the  door. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Bradj-  is  at  the  door  also. 

The  Court.  Well,  have  them  come  in. 

(The  clerk  here  stopped  calling,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes 
Stephen  W.  Dorsey  and  Thomas  J.  Brady  entered.) 

The  Clerk  (calling).  Stephen  W.  Dorsey. 

Stephen  W.  Dorsey.  Here. 

The  Clerk  (calling).  Montfort  C.  Kerdell. 

Montfort  C.  Kerdell.  Here. 

The  Clerk  (calling).  Thomas  J.  Brady. 

Thomas  J.  Brady.  Here. 

The  Clerk  (calling).  William  H.  Turner. 

William  H.  Turner.  Here. 

Mr.  Dickson  (the  foreman).  I  am  instructed  by  the  jury  to  make  a 
report  as  to  this  indictment  (indictment  indicated  in  his  right  hand). 
As  to  John  M.  Peck  and  William  H.  Turner,  not  guilty.  As  to  John  1{. 
Miner  and  Montfort  C  Kerdell,  guilty  as  indicted.  As  to  John  W.  Dor- 
sey, as  to  S.  W.  Dorsey,  as  to  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  and  as  to  Thomas  J. 
Brady,  the  jury  are  unable  to  agree. 

Mr.  Merrick.  John  M.  Peck  was  not  indicted  before  the  jury. 
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Mr.  Dickson  (the  foreman).  We  understand  that,  sir,  and  thought 
that  the  form  required  such  a  return,  and  it  was  an  erix)r  therefore  on 
the  part  of  the  jury  in  making  it. 

The  CouET.  He  is  not  in  the  indictmentl 

(After  conversation  between  the  court  and  the  clerk.) 

The  Court.  Eeport  now  the  verdict. 

Mr.  Dickson  (the  foreman).  Then  we  change  the  form.  The  jury 
instruct  me  upon  this  indictment  to  make  the  following  return:  As  to 
William  H.  Turner 

The  Court  (interrupting).  The  jury  find  that  William  H.  Turner  is 
not  guilty;  that  John  K.  Miner  and  Montfort  C.  Eerdell  are  guilty  as  in- 
dicted; that  as  to  John  W.  Dorsey,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  Harvey  3L 
Vaile,  and  Thomas  J.  Brady,  the  jury  are  unable  to  agree. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  the  court  please 

The  Court  (interposing  and  referring  to  the  rising  of  several  coun- 
sel).   Take  your  seats. 

The  (vLERK.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  your  foreman  says  you  find  Wm. 
H.  Turner  not  guilty,  John  R.  Miner  and  Montfort  C.  Rerdell  g'uilty, 
and  as  to  John  W.  Peck 

The  Court  (interposing).  No. 

The  Clerk.  And  as  to  John  W.  Dorsey,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  Harvey 
A.  Vaile x 

Mr.  Merrick  (interposing).  Harvey  M.  Vaile. 

The  Clerk.  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  and  Thomas  J.  Brady,  you  fail  to  aj^ree 
upon  a  verdict.    So  say  you  all,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Would  it  be  proper  now,  j^our  honor 

The  Court  (interposing).    The  jury  are  discharged. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  desire  to  submit  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  and 
for  a  new  trial  on  behalf  of  John  E.  Miner.  I  will  put  it  in  form  and 
tile  it  at  the  proi)er  time. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  your  honor  please,  in  relation  to  the  parties  who  have 
been  found  guilty,  I  presume  that  the  exigency  of  their  bail  bond  is  an- 
swered, and  your  honor  will  put  them  in  custody.  As  to  the  parties  in 
reference  to  whom  the  jury  has  found  not  guilty,  of  course  Mr.  Turner 
will  be  discharged.  As  to  those  in  reference  to  whom  the  jury  have 
failed  to  agree,  I  ask  your  honor  to  require  new  bonds  for  their  appear- 
ance, as  the  exigency  of  the  old  bonds  is  answered. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  your  honor  please,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rerdell  I  give 
notice  of  the  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  and  a  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  As  to  the  difficulty  as  to  'the  bonds,  we  had  that 
question  before  the  court,  I  think,  three  or  four  days  ago,  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  bond,  that  they  should  api)ear  and  not  depart  without  leave 
of  the  court.  That  bond  is  a  surety  as  good  now  as  it  ever  was,  and  I 
see  no  propriety  in  giving  a  new^  bond.  I  see  no  object,  no  legal  neces- 
sity for  any  new  bond. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  bond  was  a  valid  bond  up  to  the  time  of  the  tind- 
ing  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  (interposing).    The  jury  have  not  found 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  jury  have  found  that  they  could  not  find,  and  the 
jury  is  discharged.  The  question  that  was  submitted  to  the  court  the 
other  day  was  whether  or  not  the  exigency  of  that  bond  had  not  been 
answered  when  the  case  was  given  to  the  jury.  Your  honor  determined 
that  it  had  not  and  that  the  bond  remained  good  until  the  jury  had  come 
to  a  eouclusion  of  some  kind  or  other.  I  submit  on  behalf  of  the 
government  that  the  exigency  of  that  bond  has  now  been  answered, 
and  the  last  or  additional  provision,  that  the  parties  should  not  depart 
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the  court  without  day,  does  not  save  the  obligatory  part  of  the  bond,  and 
1  therefore  ask  for  new  bonds  for  all  these  parties. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  honor  please,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  almost 
too  plain  for  argument.  Here  is  the  form  requiring  these  ])arties  to  ap- 
pear and  abide  the  judgment  of  the  court.  That  is  the  substance  of  it. 
The  case  has  been  submitted  to  the  jury,  and  there  is  no  verdict  against 
them.  Now  the  bond  certainly  is  obligatory  on  them,  and  upon  them 
all.  I  cannot  conceive  why  the  government  should  require  these  parties 
to  come  in  now  and  give  new  bonds,  when  they  are  alrciuly  under  re- 
cognizance. What  has  discharged  their  bonds!  The  court  has  not 
discharged  them.  There  is  no  judgment  in  the  case,  nothing  upon  which 
to  predicate  a  judgment.  Now,  I  would  like  for  somebody  to  give  some 
sensible  suggestion  as  to  what  it  is  that  ha«  discharged  these  recogni- 
zances. If  anybody  knows  of  any  they  can  enlighten  me.  It  is  pre- 
cisely as  though  this  jury  had  never  been  impaneled.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  anything  that  has  happened  that  would  release  either  of  the  defend- 
ants or  his  surety.    I  never  heard  anything  like  it  before. 

Mr.  ToTTKN.  The  court  will  remember,  by  the  terms  of  the  recogni- 
zance which  was  read  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  object  of  those  who  signed 
that  recognizance  was  that  the  defendants  should  not  depart  without 
the  leave  of  the  court.  Now,  I  take  it  that  the  defendants,  who  have 
no  verdict  against  them  or  for  them,  stand  exactly  in  the  same  attitHde 
which  they  would  have  occupied  if  some  day  had  been  fixed  for  trial, 
and  in  consequence  of  some  question  or  other  the  case  had  been  post- 
poned until  some  future  day,  whether  it  be  two  weeks  or  two  months. 
We  have  been  here,  it  is  .true,  trying  this  case,  but  there  has  been  a 
mistrial  as  to  all  these  defendants,  so  that  your  honor  has  upon  the 
records  of  the  court  a  recognizance  for  the  appearance  of  these  defend- 
ants at  any  time  your  honor  may  call  upon  them,  and  I  submit  that  it 
is  entirely  superfluous  to  call  upon  anybody  for  a  bond.  A  bond  is 
good  until  your  honor  says  they  shall  go,  and  when  your  honor  says 
that,  I  take  it  they  may  go. 

Mr.  Keb.  If  your  honor  please,  as  I  understand  it,  the  condition  of 
the  bond  is  that  the  defendants  will  appear  in  court  an<l  answer  at  the 
present  term,  and  from  term  to  term  until  they  are  discharged.  Now, 
the  form  of  this  recognizance  is  the  same  all  over  the  world  where  the 
common  law  of  England  prevails.  The  bondsmen  of  tl'e  defendants 
have  brought  the  defendants  here  and  have  submitted  them  to  your 
honor,  and  they  have  undergone  a  trial  which  has  resulted  in  a  mistrial. 
The  moment  that  the  defendant  is  submitted  to  the  court,  the  moment 
that  he  is  brought  within  the  view  of  the  court  and  the  jury  take  charge 
of  the  case,  that  moment  the  obligation  of  the  bond  is  entirely  fulfilled. 
But,  leaving  that  to  one  side,  your  term  is  limited  by  assignment;  your 
honor  has  entered  upon  the  records  of  this  court  that.vou  take  a  recess 
from  time  to  time,  not  that  you  adjourn,  not  that  the  court  is  over. 
Now,  it  may  be  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  bring  this  case  up  for  trial 
again  during  the  time  that  your  honor  sits  upon  the  bench,  and  then 
the  question  will  arise,  "Are  these  bonds  good  ?  Ilave  the  bondsmen 
fulfilled  their  obligations f  Are  w^e  able  to  hold  the  birndsmen  in  case 
the  defendants  do  not  appear!"  If  there  is  any  doubt  upon  that  sub- 
ject, I  ask  your  honor  to  resolve  that  doubt  in  favor  of  the  (lovernment. 
We  are  in  earnest  in  this  matter.  One  mistrial  does  not  mean  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  pursue  these  people  to  the  end,  and  we  want  simply  to 
have  them  here;  and  all  that  we  ask  on  the  part  of  your  honor  is  to 
make  that  obligation  so  certain  that  it  should  not  be  subject  to  a  doubt 
or  a  dispute,  and  therefore  we  ask  your  honor  to  compel  them  to  renew 
their  bonds. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  if  Mr.  Eer  is  right  in  bis  proposition,  it  is  this,  sls 
I  understand  it,  that  whenever  these  parties  come  here  and  sabmir 
themselves  to  the  jury  then  their  recognizance  is  discharged.  A^ccord- 
ing  to  that  theory,  for  the  last  three  months  not  one  of  these  defend- 
ants  has  been  under  any  bond  or  recognizance  whatever.  Now,  it  seems 
to  roe,  with  all  due  respect  to  brother  £er,  that  that  is  absolutely  ab- 
surd. Now,  what  has  happened  Y  Has  anything  happened  to  change 
that?  Not  a  thing;  no  verdict;  not  anything  to  change  the  status  of 
these  parties  before  the  court.  Now,  we  are  here  under  recognizance. 
Nobody  questions  the  entire  sufficiency  of  the  recognizance  we  have 
given. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  Pardon  me,  I  do. 

Mr.  Keb.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Nobody  has  made  any  proposition  in  that  direction, 
why.  the  court  should  require  additional  recognizance  so  for  as  Mr. 
Ti^ruer  is  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  course. his  case  is  out  of  court.  So 
far  as  General  Brady  is  coucemed,  his  recognizance  is  ample. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  How  much  is  it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Twenty  thousand  dollars,  backed  up  bj-  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  real  estate. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  about  it.  Now,  what  ba$ 
happened,  I  repeat,  to  discharge  this  recognizance f  As  Mr.  Ker  says, 
this  is  ail  obligation  which  requires  these  parties  to  appear  from  term 
to  term  until  this  case  has  ended,  and  my  client  has  given  a  bond  amply 
sufficient  to  secure  his  appearance  from  terip  to  term,  and  I  do  not  see 
^y  we  should  be  subjected  to  this  kind  of  a  motion. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  May  it  please  your  honor  in  reference  to  the  last  sug- 
gestion made  by  our  learned  friend  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  recog-ni- 
zances,  I  question  their  sufficiency,  and  from  one  of  the  defendants  par- 
ticularly I  shall  demand  a  larger  recognizance.  The  other  recognizances 
I  shall  look  after.  I  have  sent  for  them,  but  they  are  not  here.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  by  Mr.  Brady,  backed  up  by  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  unincumbered  real  estate,  liable,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show, 
for  money  received  by  him. 

The  Court.  That  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  That  is  another  question.  Now,  I  say  that  Mr.  Ker's 
theory  of  the  meaning  of  the  law,  in  its  strict  application  as  stated  by 
him,  is  entirely  correct.  But  after  the  jury  has  acted,  and  after  they 
have  failed  to  agree,  two  consequences  follow.  First,  upon  an  indict- 
ment the  court  sees  if  there  is  cause  to  hold  the  party  to  answer  to  a 
petit  jury,  and  it  looks  at  the  probabilities  of  the  criminality  as  charged 
in  that  indictment,  and  makes  its  bond  accordingly.  After  a  petit  jury 
has  considered  the  case  under  the  facts  presented  and  the  law,  and 
failed  to  agree,  then  1  submit  that  the  original  bond  taken  on  the  in- 
dictment from  the  grand  jury  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  sufficient, 
but  there  should  be  another  bond,  by  reason  of  an  additional  certificate 
of  probability  of  criminality  from  a  petit  jury. 

The  Court.  That  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  altogether. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  true,  but  Mr.  Wilson  introduced  it,  and  1 
question  the  sufficiency  on  the  statement  that  he  made  that  there  was 
no  question  of  tJuit.  Now,  when  the  petit  jury  has  failed  to  agree,  there 
is  unquestionably  great  room  for  doubt,  in  my  opinion  and  Mr.  Ker's, 
as  representing  the  Government.  The  doubt  is  a  certainty  in  favor  of 
the  exigency  of  the  bond  having  been  answered,  and  I  merely  submit 

The  Court.  Your  course  in  that  view  is  to  enter  a  motion  that  these 
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defendants  shoalil  be  required  to  increase  the  amoant  of  their  recogni- 
zance. 

Mr.  Mkrrigk.  My  motion  is  doable ;  that  they  should  give  a  new  re- 
cognizance and  an  increased  amount,  and  I  simply  submit  it  on  the  part 
of  tiie  Government  without  further  discussion. 

Mr.  Ingebsoll.  I  want  to  say  one  word.  In  the  first  place,  the  bond 
now  given  is  good,  legally  speaking.  There  is  nothing  to  discharge. 
Nothing  has  liappened  that  C4in  by  any  possibility  discharge  it.  We 
understand  that,  ^ow,  the  first  question  is,  can  we  give  an  additional 
bond  ?  The  only  reason  that  we  should  give  an  additional  bond  is  that 
the  jury  has  failed  to  convict  them ;  therefore,  they  contend,  that  is 
great  evidence  they  are  guilty.  I  do  not  ciire  to  discuss  that,  for  there 
is  no  motion  to  discuss  to  give  bond.  Of  course  they  can  make  that 
motion,  and  of  course  the  court  can  fix  the  time  tomorrow  morning.  I 
do  not  want  anything  done  in  this  case  except  what  is  fair.  We  are 
willing  to  give  any  bond  that  this  court  thinks  we  ought  to  give,  but 
we  are  not  willing  to  have  a  bond  declared  void  that  is  not  void. 

The  Court.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  recognizance  already  entered 
into,  so  far  as  the  parties  against  whom  there  has  been  no  verdict  ren- 
dered, are  subsisting  and  valid  recognizances.  It  might  not  have  been 
so  at  the  common  law,  but  we  are  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
statutes  passed.  As  to  the  two  parties  who  have  been  found  guilty, 
lierdell  and  Miner,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  need  for  their  re- 
cogiuzances,  the  jur^'  having  rendered  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  their  cases. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Does  your  honor  think  that  you  can  accept  new  bond 
for  them  pending  the 

The  Court.  It  is  certainly  decided  that  the  old  recognizance  is  at  an 
end. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  think  that  is  so,  your  honor.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
court  to  acce])t  new  bond  for  them  pending  the  hearing  of  the  motion. 

The  Court.  I  am  not  disposed  to  foreclose  you  on  that  question  im- 
mediately. I  will  allow  you  to  be  heard  upon  that  subject,  but  the  jury 
having  rendered  a  verdict  in  this  case,  there  is  nothing  left  except  an 
order  of  commitment  as  to  these  two.  The  law  does  provide  that  where 
the  ofiense  is  a  capital  offense  or  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary,  as  this  is,  that  the  execution  of  the  sentence  may  be  sus- 
pended until  thirty  days,  or  some  period  after  the  expiration  of  the  next 
term  of  the  general  term  of  the  court — until  some  day  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  next  general  term.  Now,  there 
has  been  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  and  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in 
regard  to  these  two  defendants,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  an  appeal 
to  the  court  in  general  term  upon  the  questions  which  have  been  passed 
npon  in  the  course  of  this  trial ;  but  whatever  will  be  needed  as  to  those 
motions  on  that  appeal,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  point  that  the  lia- 
bility of  both  of  the  two  recognizances  of  the  two  defendants  terminated 
with  the  rendition  of  the  verdict.  The  order  of  the  court,  therefore,  is, 
as  to  them,  that  they  be  committed.  The  court  will  acce])t  bail  hei'e- 
after  in  their  cases  pending  the  appeal  for  their  benefit,  and  an  appeal 
is  a  question  which  we  will  pass  upon  hereafter,  and  also  in  regard  to 
the  motion  that  has  been  ma<ie  by  Mr.  Merrick  for  the  increase  of  bail 
in  the  other  cases.  That  will  be  considered.  My  present  inclination 
very-decidedly  is  that  the  bail  already  entered  into  in  the  cases  that  are 
8till  pending  and  undecided  remains.  It  has  npt  been  discharged  by 
order  of  the  court  or  any  finding  of  the  jury.  But  that  does  not  meet 
the  question  entirely.  Mr.  Merrick's  motion  is  that  new  recognizances 
be  required  and  that  the  ball  be  increased.     I  think,  for  the  purjjose  of 
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hearing  these  two  questions  farther,  we  will  adjourn  the  court  until  to 
morrow  morning,  or,  if  it  be  possible,  the  morning  after. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  would  suggest  the  day  after  to-morrow.  To-morrow 
morning  would  hardly  give  us  the  time  to  examine  the  question  to  aid 
the  court  by  authorities.  * 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  no  objection  to  accommodating  my  brother,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  Court.  The  marshal  will  take  into  custody  the  defendants  Rer- 
dell  and  Miner.    Adjourn  the  court  now. 

Mr.  Dickson  (the  foreman).  One  moment,  sir.  I  am  requested  by 
the  gentlemen  composini;  this  panel  to  return  to  you,  sir,  our  thanks 
and  gratitude  for  the  many  kind  considerations  you  have  extended  to 
us,  and  for  your  courteous  treatment  of  us  at  all  times.  We  also  feel 
grateful  to  the  officers  of  the  court  for  their  kind  and  considerate  treat- 
ment. Many  of  us  who  have  composed  this  panel  have  been  perform- 
ing compulsory  duty  since  early  in  March.  We  have  had  before  us  an 
army  of  witnesses.  We  have  been  talked  to  death  by  the  gentlemen 
who  stood  before  us  here.  We  have  been  imprisoned ;  but  we  shall 
leave  the  court-room  with  pleasant  recollections  of  an  unpleasant  duty. 
We  thank  you,  sir. 

The  Court.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury:  The  court  parts  with  you  with 
sentiments  of  entire  friendliness.  I  had  hoped  that  we  should  have 
been  able  to  decide  this  case;  but  we  have  not  reached  any  conclusion 
that  I  can  regard  as  a  decision  of  the  case  at  all.  But  I  have  no  ground, 
I  have  no  reason  to  suspect,  much  less  to  make  a  comment  upon,  the 
motives  of  any  one  of  you.  You  have  not  seen  the  law,  probably,  as 
the  court  has  seen  it,  but  you  have  exercised  your  power  under  the  law 
of  deciding  finally  upon  the  matters  submitted  to  your  investigation. 
You  have  decided  the  facts,  I  have  no  doubt,  conscientiously,  and  it  is 
not  for  the  court  at  all  to  express  any  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  jury  and  the  court.  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that 
to  all  the  members  of  the  jury.  With  entire  feelings  of  respect^  I  beg 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  jury  for  the  patience  and 
great  exemplary  conduct  which  they  have  manifested  in  this  trial  from 
its  beginning  to  its  close.  Parting,  therefore,  gentlemen,  on  these 
terms,  with  respect,  with  no  suspicion,  the  court  cannot  entertain  any 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  verdict  as  representing  the  conscientious  con- 
sideration of  the  jury.  It  is  not  such  a  verdict  as  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  see ;  but  it  is  your  verdict,  it  is  your  work.  You  are  responsi- 
ble for  it,  and  the  court  is  not. 

Mr.  Dickson  (the  foreman).  As  to  another  subject,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  sir.  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  on  last  Thursday  your  honor, 
in  severe  strictures,  alluded  to  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to 
bribe  certain  members  of  the  jury.  I  then  stated  that  after  the  dis- 
position of  this  case  I  would  lay  before  you  such  f}U5ts  as  1  had  to  pre- 
sent.    Shall  I  present  them  in  a  sworn  statement  now  ? 

The  Court.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  Your  experience  may  be  diflferent 
from  that  of  other  members  of  the  jury.  1  have  no  doubt  it  is.  That 
is  a  subject  which  will  probably  be  investigated  in  another  way.  It 
does  not  belong  to  your  verdict. 

Mr.  Dickson  (the  foreman).  No  relation  whatever,  sir. 

The  Court.  If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  reported  to  me  by  several 
members  of  the  jury,  that  efforts  to  bribe  them  have  been  employed,  I 
think  that  no  more  abominable,  no  more  censurous  attempt  at  crime 
could  be  named,  and  I  think  that  this  is  not  the  place  for  the  court  to 
talk  on  that  subject*  or  for  the  jury  to  talk  on  that  subject     I  think  it 
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it  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  bo  in  the  hands  of  the  law,  and  if  an 
scoandrel  shouUl  be  convicted  of  an  attempt  of  that  kind — I  do  no 
know  whether  tlie  jury  would  convict  him  or  not,  but  we  shall  endeavo 
to  do  our  duty  as  a  court,  however.    Good  bye,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  TVe  have  no  objection  to  the  jury  telling  who  ap- 
proached them. 

The  Court.  Oh,  no.  » 

Mr.  Mkrrick.  Neither  have  we.  But  the  Government  will  examine 
tills  whole  matter,  I  presume. 

Mr.  \VlL^50N.  I  will  say  that  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  will  have 
a  ban  I  In  that  investigation. 

The  Court.  Wc  will  all  join  hands. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  Government  will  not  make  this  examination  by 
itself. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Pardon  me,  but  the  Government  will,  and  put  it  where 
it  belongs. 

The  Court.  I  never  was  so  happy  before  in  my  life.  Both  sides  are 
anxious  to  expose  the  crime,  and  we  shall  certainly  have  a  conviction 
next  liiiH*. 

At  this  [)oint,  two  o'clock  and  forty-five  minutes  p.  m.,  the  court 
adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  . 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Williams  submitted  and  filed  with  the  clerk  the  following  mo 
tions  for  a  new  trial  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  Montforl  C.  Eerdell : 

Supreme  Court,  District  of  Columbia. 

UxiT>:i)  States  f 

r.  / 14.336. 

DoRSEY  et  al,    S 

The  (lefendaut  Montfort  C.  RerdeU  moves  the  court  for  a  now  trial,  and  for  grounds 
aiwigiiR  the  following,  to  wit: 
i.  Miiibebavior  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

2.  Misbehavior  of  the  jury. 

3.  That  the  verdict  in  contrary  to  the  evidence. 

4.  That  the  verdict  is  uareasonablc 

5.  Misconduct  of  OovernnuMit  attornoyH  during  the  trial  in  referring  to  the  failure 
of  deft* ndants  to  testify,  made  and  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  jur}'. 

B.  And  for  other  manifest  r*'asous. 

A.  B.  WILLIAMS, 

0/  Counsef. 

lii  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  holding  a  criminal  term. 

The  United  Stated  ^ 

r.  I 

JoHX  W.  Dorse Y,  John  R.  Mixer,  John  M.  I  x-  t.w15..+...-«*  a.«  «^„^«j.,„.  .. 

Peck,   Stephen    W.  Dorsey,    Harvey    m.  P"*  """"^"^    *      "^"^  """^"^^ ''*''•''• 
Vaile,   Montfort  C.   RerdeU,   Thomas  J. 
Brady,  and  William  11.  Turner. 

And  now  comes  Montfort  C.  Rerdoll,  one  of  the  defendants  in  the  above-entitled 
cause,  and  moves  the  court  to  set  aside  the  verdict  therein,  and  to  grant  a  new  trial, 
and  for  eanse  therefor  assigns  the  following  reasons,  to  wit : 

1.  The  verdict  is  contrary  to  the  evidence. 

2.  The  verdict  is  contrary  to  law. 
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3.  The  verdict  is  iocomplete,  imperfect,  and  contradictory,  and  no  valid  jadgment 
and  sentence  can  be  rendered  upon  it. 

4.  The  verdict  was  based  upon  evidence  improperly  admitted  by  the  conrt,  of  acts 
done  prior  to  the  20th  day  of  May,  1879. 

5.  The  conrt  improperly  admitted  evidence  of  acts  not  set  oat  and  charged  in  this 
indictment,  thereby  misleading  the  Jury  to  the  prejudice  of  this  defendant. 

6.  The  court  improperly  refused  to  admi(  evidence  offered  by  the  defendantfi,  thus 
deprivhig  them  of  their  right  to  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

7.  The  court  misdirected  the  jury,  in  its  charge,  as  to  the  law  of  the  case. 

d.  The  court  in  answer  to  the  interrogatories  of  the  jurors,  after  ihey  had  stated 
they  could  not  agree,  erred  in  calling  their  attention  to  the  order  for  expedition  on 
route  35015,  and  deciding  that  there  was  no  variance,  that  the  overt  act  was  proiretl, 
and  if  they  found  the  conspiracy  to  be  proved  the  defendants  could  not  escape  con- 
viction. 

9.  The  conrt  erred  in  instructing  the  jury  to  omit  the  name  of  J.  M.  Peck  from  theii 
verdict,  the  jury  having  found  that  this  defendant  had  not  conspired  with  W.  H. 
Turner  and  J.  M.  Peck,  as  alleged  in  the  indictment. 

10.  Because  the  court  refused  to  give  proper  instructions  asked  to  be  given  for  this 
defendant. 

11.  Because  of  misconduct  of  the  attorney  for  the  United  States  made  and  com- 
mitted during  the  trial  and  in  the  presence  of  the  jury,  in  referring  to  the  failure  of 
the  defendants,  or  some  of  them,  to  testify  in  their  own  behalf. 

12.  And  for  other  reasons,  and  causes. 

A.  B.  WILLIAMS, 
Of  Counsel. 

Mr.  Henkle  called  up  the  following  motion  for  a  new  trial  on  belialf 
of  defendant,  John  R.  Miner,  filed  with  the  clerk  on  yesterday: 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

United  States  "     ^ 

V.  I  . 

John  W.  Dorset,  John  K.  Miner,  John  M.  >No.  14336. —Indictment  for conspiiaey. 
Peck,  Harvey  M.  Vaile,  Montfort  C.  Rer-  ( 
deli,  Thomas  J.  Brady,  and  Wm.  H.  Turner.  J 

The  defendant  John  R.  Miner  moves  the  court  for  a  new  trial,  and  for  grounds  a^^- 
kI^os  the  following,  viz: 

1.  Misbehavior  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
*A  Misbehavior  of  the  jury. 

3.  That  the  verdict  is  contrary  to  the  evidence. 

4.  That  the  verdict  is  unreasonable. 

5.  And  for  other  manifest  errors. 

S.  8.  HENKLE. 
Attorney  for  Defendant  Miner. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor  is  not  blind  as  to  what  transpired  in  court. 
In  view  of  the  extraordinary  statement  made  by  the  foreman  of  the  jury, 
I  thought,  perhaps,  the  court  might  act  without  any  motion  on  our  part. 

The  Court.  The  court  cannot  act  to  any  extent  on  newspaper  re- 
ports. Eeally,  I  am  not  ready ;  but,  if  there  be  any  statements  of  con- 
8e(iuence  for  the  consideration  of  the  court,  Ihey  will  have  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  affidavits,  so  that  the  court  can  act  upon  them  in 
the  regular  way. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  am  not  making  any  motion  based  upon  any  affidaxit, 
but  suggesting  to  the  court — and  I  hope  I  am  not  trespassing  in  doing 
so — these  scandalous  tilings  that  appear  in  the  public  prints  a8  coming 
from  the  foreman  of  the  jury.  I  see  from  the  papers  that  he  has  form- 
ally presented  his  affidavit  to  the  District  Attorney,  and  1  thought  it 
set  forth  such  matters  as  would  involve  the  court.  As  a  matter  of  self- 
protection  I  thought  tlie  court  would  And  it  necessary  to  set  this  ver- 
dict aside,  not  at  our  instance,  but  by  the  order  of  the  court,  without 
any  motion  upon  our  part.    That  is  for  your  honor. 

The  Court.  The  court  cannot  do  that. 
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Mr.  Henkle.  As  I  understand,  this  affidavit  is  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  district  attorney,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  well,  if  the  coart  should 
choose  to  do  so,  to  have  the  district  attorney  bring  it  in. 

The  CoiTBT.  If  you  make  the  motion.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  belong 
to  you  to  file  an  tcffidavit. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  take  any  affidavits 
at  all,  nor  did  I  know  until  this  morning,  when  I  saw  it  in  the  x)apers, 
that  the  foreman  of  the  jury  was  disposed  to  make  an  affidavit.  Inas- 
much as  the  city  is  filled  with  all  sorts  of  rumors — ^and  it  is  hardly  nec- 
essary for  me  to  say  to  your  honor  that  the  verdict  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary one — it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  the  proper  thiug  for  the  court  to  do 
to  set  this  verdict  aside,  and  to  treat  these  defendants  as  the  other  de- 
fendants have  been  treated.  I  am  sure,  if  your  honor  will  permit  me  to 
refer  to  it — we  are  not  talking  to  a  jury  now;  the  court  is  not  to  be  in- 
rtuenced  by  what  I  may  say  on  that  subject — that  that  is  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  people  everywhere. 

I  hand  to  the  court,  with  reference  to  what  wa«  suggested  when  we 
adjourned  on  Monday,  some  authorities  as  to  the  power  of  the  court  to 
admit  to  bail.  I  am  preparecl,  if  3*our  honor  desires  it,  to  submit  some 
authorities  on  that  point  now.  Laying  aside  the  other  motion,  I  have 
no  objection  to  taking  up  that  one. 

The  Court.  Since  the  adjournment  the  court  has  looked  into  the  law 
on  this  subject,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  call  ui)on  you  for  any  argu- 
ment, but  to  hear  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  Are  you  prepared  to  hear  us  on  that  proposition  ! 

The  CouET.  I  am  inclined  at  present  so  to  do.  I  do  not  feel  like 
hearing  argument  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  I  have  some  authorities  that  I  will  refer  your  honor 
to.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  district  attorney  in  court,  and,  though  I  liave 
no  doubt  your  honor  is  familiar  witn  it,  I  will  ask  him  what  is  the  local 
practice  of  the  court  on  the  subject. 

The  CouBT.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  in  criminal-court  prac- 
tice. 

The  District  Attorney.  It  has  never  been  the  practice  since  I  have 
been  district  attorney  to  admit  to  bail  after  the  verdict. 

The  Court.  I  understand  the  question  to  be  whether  the  bail  already 
taken  can  remain  a«  subsisting  bail  until  the  end  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  not  the  question  to  which  Mr.  Henkle  ad- 
dressed himself. 

The  Court.  Have  you  any  objection  to  that  1 

Mr.  Merbick.  Not  at  all.' 

The  Court.  We  may  reganl  that  question  as  out  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Merrick.  1  have  looked  at  the  question  with  some  degree  of  care, 
and  I  think  the  bail  is  sufficient. 

The  Court.  We  will  not  require  any  additional  bail  in  those  cases. 

Mr.  Merrick.  As  to  the  question  of  additional  bail,  that  is  different 
from  the  question  of  bail. 

Tiie  Court.  I  know  it  is.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  require 
additional  bail  if  the  circumstances  justify  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  amount  of  bail,  I  think,  seems  to  be  reasonable 
upon  iui  examination  of  the  specific  amount,  except  in  one  «^ase,  the 
case  of  I  J.  M.  Vaile,  whose  personal  recognizance  is  secured  by  si  <5heck 
for  81,0(10  deposited  with  theclerk.  I  do  not  think  that  bailis  sufficiently 
large.  Bradv  is  in  recognizance  for  810,000,  S.  W.  Dorsev$  10,000,  and 
J.  W.  Dorsey  for  $10,000. 
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The  Court.  1  think  Mr.  Vaile  ought  to  give  as  much  bail  as  Mr. 
Dorsey. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Mr.  Vaile  is  far  from  home.  He  lives  in  Independence, 
Missouri,  where  he  has  a  large  real  and  personal  estate.  My  friends 
have  been  claiming  all  through  the  case  that  he  is  a  very  wealthy  man, 
but  lie  has  a  considerable  real  estate  in  Missouri.  He  is  not  going  to 
run  away.  Mr.  Williamson,  who  is  a  friend  of  his  and  connected  with 
him  in  business,  is  here,  and  if  the  court  desires  additional  bond,  Mr. 
Williamson  will  go  upon  the  bond  for  any  amount  that  the  court  thinks 
proper,  and  he  will  justify.  I  do  not  care  what  the  amount  of  the  bond 
is  if  the  court  will  take  Mr.  Williamson  and  depend  upon  his  justification. 

The  Court.  I  have  looked  somewhat  into  the  question  of  depositing 
a  check  since  we  adjourned,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  the  proi>er 
course  to  take.  My  doubts  are  so  strong  on  the  subject  that  I  deter- 
mined to  save  the  form,  and  to  return  to  Mr.  Vaile  his  check  and  require 
him  to  give  bond  the  same  as  the  others  did. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Will  your  honor  fix  the  amount  of  the  bail  f 

The  Court.  Ten  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Merrick.  In  r<,'sponse  to  what  your  honor  said  about  the  check 
I  will  state  that  it  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  Government  at  the  time.  1 
had  some  doubts  then,  but  I  waived  them. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  want  to  ask  your  honor  if  Mr.  Williamson  will  Ih? 
taken  upon  the  bond,  the  court  being  satisfied  as  to  his  sufficiency  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  Is  he  the  Williamson  who  was  spoken  of  in  the  testi- 
mony f 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  Let  Mr.  Williamson  be  sworn. 

Lambert  P.  Williamson  sworn  and  exautiued. 

By  the  Court  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  At  Indepeiidence,  Mo. 
Q.  What  are  your  responsibilities  after  all  your  debts  are  paid? — A. 
In  real  estate  do  you  mean! 
Q.  Everything,  real  and  i)ersonal. — A.  Well,  $30,000. 
Q.  You  swear  you  are  worth  $30,000? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  much  of  that  is  real  estate? — A.  All  of  it. 
Q.  That  is  after  all  your  debts  are  paid! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrick: 

Q.  Where  is  your  real  estate? — A.  In  Jackson  County,  Missouri. 

The  Court.  I  know  the  <?ounty ;  it  is  a  fine  county. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Mr.  Vaile  has  considerably  more  than  that  in  real 
estate  lying  there. 

The  Court.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  Ordinarily  there  are  two  re- 
quired upon  the  bond. 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  do  not  require  two.  [Turning  to  the  District  At- 
torney.!   Do  you  generally  require  two? 

The  DiSTRicJT  Attorney.  It  is  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the 
court 

The  Court.  I  know  it  is.    We  will  accept  Mr.  Williamson. 

[Mr.  H.  M.  Vaile  thereupon  entered  into  a  new  recognizance  in  the 
sum  of  $10,000,  with  Lambert  P.  Williamson,  of  Independence,  Mo.,  as 
surety.] 
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Mr.  IIgnkle.  There  was  also  a  check  deposited  for  Mr.  Miner  that 
Bboiild  be  surrendered  up,  unless  you  consider  that  check  sufficient. 

The  Court.  We  s]iall  not  need  that  security. 

^^r.  Henkle.  Does  your  honor  desire  to  hear  argument  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Miner  and  Mr.  Kerdell  shall  be  admitted  to  bail! 

Mr.  Merbic^k.  The  court  did  not  say  that. 

The  Court.  No;  there  is  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  in  arrest  of 
judgment,  as  to  them. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  asked  the  court  on  Mond{\y  whether  they  would  be 
admitted  to  bail  notAvithstanding  the  conviction,  and  your  honor  then 
said  that  you  were  not  exactly  satisfied  about  your  powers,  as  I  under- 
stood you,  and  you  would  hear  me  on  Wednesday  morning. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  it  proper  for  the  court  to  hear  that  ques- 
tion discussed ;  rather  the  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  the  motion  for 
a  new  trial,  should  be  first  argued;  for,  of  course,  if  the  parties  shall 
have  a  new  tinal,  then  the  other  question  as  to  whether  they  shall  be 
admitted  to  bail,  and  the  amount  of  it,  Ciin  be  heard. 

Mr.  Henkle.  1  know  it  is  so;  but  1  would  rather  that  your  honor 
would  determine  sua  nponte  to  set  aside  the  verdict,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  ca»se,  without  our  arguing  it. 

The  Court.  Probably  if  I  tnke  all  the  newspapers  in  the  town  and 
try  it  by  them  I  should  make  up  an  opinion,  but  I  tell  you  I  cannot 
decide  this  question  that  way. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  should  like,  then,  if  the  court  does  not  conclude  to 
take  action  from  what  it  sees  in  the  newspapers,  nor  what  has  trans- 
pired in  the  court,  if  it  becomes  necessary  hereafter,  to  prepare  to  be 
heard,  by  affidavits,  to  bring  these  things  that  appear  in  the  newsi)apers 
to  the  attention  of  the  court  in  form  if  it  is  necessary. 

The  Court.  You, must  proceed  in  form.  The  court  cannot  proceed 
upon  evidence  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Will  your  honor  let  me  suggest  briefly  such  views  as  I 
have?  Keall.y,  the  preparation  that  I  have  made  is  in  regard  to  the 
other  question ;  that  is,  the  question  that  I  thought  would  be  heard. 

The  Court.  If  you  are  not  prepared  with  your  motion  the  court  will 
grant  time.  I  do  not  care  to  have  j'ou  argue  the  motion  until  you  are 
ready. 

Now,  I  told  the  jury  the  question  of  law  in  that  case  was  that  it  was 
an  indictment  for  conspiracy  against  several  persons,  and  no  one  could 
be  convicted  alone  of  the  charge.  It  was  necessarv',  if  they  found  a 
verdict  of  guilty  against  any,  that  it  should  be  against  two  at  least ;  it 
was  in  their  power  to  And  any  two  guilty  and  acquits  the  rest.  They 
have  found  two  guilty,  and  acquitted  one  of  them,  Mr  Turner,  who  was 
not  really  prosecuted.  Mr.  Peck,  who  is  dead,  was  not  tried,  and  the 
jury  have  not  been  able  to  agree  as  to  the  others. 

JSow  it  is  one  of  the  mysteries,  to  be  sure,  of  the  jury-room  as  to  the 
course  which  th^  jury  traveled  in  reaching  the  verdict  which  they  did 
render.  .  Still  it  was  a  verdict  which  the  jury  had  the  power  to  render 
under  the  instructions  of  the  court;  and  I  have  the  same  opinion  to- 
day that  I  had  at  that  time,  that  although  in  this  conspiracy  there  were 
some  more  prominent  than  others;  some  who,  1  might  say,  if  there  was 
a  conspiracy,  were  the  masters,  the  leaders  in  the  offense,  and  others 
who  might  be  called  subordinates,  might  even  be  called  tools,  the  in- 
struments, acting  under  the  man  who  was  the  leader;  yet  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  conspiracy,  acting  on  an  inferior  power,  if  foiuid  that  way 
by  a  jury,  are  liable. 
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As  to  the  apportionment  of  the  punishment,  that,  of  coarse,  will  be 
for  the  conrt.  The  court  in  determining  the  distribution  of  the  punish- 
ment in  case  of  conviction,  would  make  a  difference  between  the  leaders 
and  the  rest;  but  as  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  it  is  different. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  theory  I  had  about  it  was,  and  I  thought  that  was 
the  theory  of  the  court;  I  know  your  honor  did  say  to  the  jury  that  it 
took  two  to  make  a  conspiracy,  and  that  they  might  find  a  verdict  of 
guilty  as  to  two  of  them;  that  Brady  was  the  key  to  the  conspiracy.  I 
thought  your  honor  said  during  the  progress  of  the  trial  that  Brady  was 
the  key  to  the  conspiracy. 

The  CouBT.  If  there  was  a  conspiracy  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  arch. 

Mr.  IIenkle.  I  understood  your  honor  to  mean,  and  on  our  side  we 
have  all  understood  it  that  way,  that  there  could  be  no  conspiracy  with- 
out connecjting  Brady  with  it.    That  the  part  lie  toolc  in  the  conspir- 
acy was  the  obtaining  of  these  orders. 

The  Court.  That  question  was  approached  several  times  during  the 
progress  of  the  trial,  but  it  was  never  reached  and  finally  determined. 
The  farthest  the  court  went  was  to  say  that  Brady  seemed  to  be  the 
master. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor  said  the  "key,''  putting  it  very  strong,  and 
I  had  supposed,  if  the  court  please,  that  that  was  what  your  honoris 
view  of  it  was ;  and  our  brethren  on  our  side  participated  in  that  idea, 
that  your  honor  held  the  opinion  that  there  could  be  no  conspiracy  that 
did  not  embrace  Mr.  Brady. 

Tbe  OouET.  That  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  jury  to  find  any 
guilty  unless  they  should  find  Brady  guilty. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes,  sir;  that  there  was  no  conspiracy  that  did  not  em- 
brace Brady;  that  the  jury  might  find  that  any  two  of  the  defendants 
were  guilty  of  the  conspiracy,  provided  one  of  them,  was  Brady. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  No;  the  court  never  said  that. 

Mr.  Henkle.  No;  I  know  the  conrt  never  said  that,  yet  L  suppose 
that  was  the  logic  of  what  his  honor  did  say. 

The  Court.  Suppose  the  jury  had  found  all  guilty  except  Brady, 
would  that  not  be  finding  a  proper  verdict! 

Mr.  Henkle.  Not  according  to  our  view  of  it.  We  deferred  to  the 
view  of  the  court,  and  I  thought  the  view  of  the  court  was  coincident 
with  our  own. 

The  (yOURT.  I  do  not  know  what  view  1  should  have  taken  as  a  jury- 
man. 

Mr.  Benkle.  The  scheme  of  the  indictment  clearly  is  that  these  gen- 
tlemen got  up  false  petitions  and  false  affidavits;  that  they  afforded  a 
seeming  justification  to  Brady;  that  they  were  placed  on  file  by  him, 
and  that  he  was  to  make  them  the  basis  of  his  action,  and  upon  these 
false  papers  was  lo  make  these  orders  that  are  claimed  to  be  corrupt, 
and  that  through  them  this  money  was  to  be  unlawfully  obtained  from 
the  Treasury.  Now,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  Brady  is  gone  there  can 
possibly  be  n6  conspiracy,  under  the  scheme  of  this  indictment. 

The  Court.  The  indictment,  a«  I  remarked  to  the  jury,  consisted  of 
tive  ])art«:  One  was  the  historical^  which  related  to  the  organization  of 
the  department,  prescsribing  the  duties  of  the  ofilcers  of  the  department; 
th«i  second  was  the  means  contemplated  by  the  conspiracy;  the  thini 
was  the  conspiracy;  the  fourth  consisted  of  the  overt  acts;  and  the 
fifth  was  the  division  of  the  money  for  its  common  purpose.  Ajj  to  the 
first,  we  shall  ascribe  the  organization  of  the  department.  That  was 
simply  introductory.  Then,  the  description  of  the  views  of  the  conspir- 
a(jy  was  introductory  too.    The  description  of  the  means  that  were  used 
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by  the  couapiracy,  although  not  introductory,  yet  they  belonged  to  the 
proof;  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  set  out  those  means  precisely  as  the 
proof  turned  out.  Then,  the  description  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  money. 

Now,  of  all  these  five,  the  only  essential  parts  established,  as  laid  in 
the  indictment,  were  the  conspiracy  itself  and  the  overt  acts.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  correspond  exactly  in  proof  to  the  description  in  the 
indictment  of  the  means  used.  Amongst  the  means  described  were 
false  affidavits  and  petitions.  Possibly  the  proof  did  not  correspond 
with  the  description  contained  in  the  indictment.  Many  of  the  means 
used  were  by  no  means  the  same  described  in  the  indictment.  That  I 
hold  not  to  be  essential.  All  tliat  it  was  essential  to  prove  exactly,  was 
the  conspiracy  and  the  overt  act. 

Well,  now,  suppose  the  conspiracy  to  be  established,  and  there  were 
a  great  many  overt  acts,  and  amongst  them  were  false  affidavits  as  to 
the  number  of  men  and  horses  required  to  carry  the  mails.  Miner  and 
Berdell  might  have  been  found  by  the  jury  guilty  of  having  filed  some 
of  these  false  affidavits.  They  are  charged  with  having  filed  false  affi- 
davits in  the  indictment,  and,  for  aught  the  court  can  tell,  the  jury  may 
have  found  that  those  two  were  guilty  of  filing  those  two  false  affidavits. 
Then,  if  there  was  a  conspiracy,  they  were  capable  of  forming  a  con- 
spiracy. So  that,  according  to  the  Uieory  of  the  scheme,  there  is  noth- 
ing impossible  in  that  verdict.  The  verdict  might  stand  consistent  with 
the  theory  of  the  conspiracy  and  the  structure  of  this  indictment. 
Whether,  after  a  finding  of  the  verdict,  the  court,  looking  over  all  the 
evidence  in  the  case,  would  be  satisfied  that  that  was  a  malicious  verdict, 
is  another  question  altogether.  But  it  may  stand ;  it  is  capable  of 
standing. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  am  obliged  to  your  honor  for  this  expression  of  your 
views ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  pertinacious  if  I  say  further 
it  did  seem  to  me — and  it  was  so  taken  by  us  all — ^that  upon  the  theory 
of  the  indictment  there  could  not  be  any  conspiring  except  with  Mr. 
Brady;  that  is  to  say,  that  Berdell  and  Miner  could  not  conspire  upon 
the  theory  of  this  case.  Of  course,  this  case  is  to  be  tried,  and  must  be 
maintained,  if  at  all,  upon  the  scheme  of  the  indictment.  That  is  the 
foundation. 

Kow,  the  scheme  clearly  was  that  Brady  was  essential  to  this  conspir- 
acy. The  indictment  does  not  contemplate  that  Miner  or  Eerdell,  or 
that  any  two  others  of  the  defendants,  conspired  to  file  false  affidavits 
in  the  department.  That  is  one  of  the  means  that  was  to  be  used  to 
compass  the  purpose  of  the  conspiracy,  but  it  was  not  the  conspiracy 
itself.  The  conspiracy  itself,  according  to  the  indictment,  as  I  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  tlie  conspiracy,  was  to  get  money  from  the  Treas- 
ury, money  that  these  parties  ought  not  to  have;  to  get  it  unlawfully. 
They  were  to  do  it  with  the  semblance,  the  api)earance,  and  in  the  form 
of  authority ;  and  it  was  to  be  done  through  Brady.  They  conspired 
with  him,  he  being  the  officer  ha^ing  the  power  to  make  these  orders. 
They  did  these  things,  got  up  the  petitions  and  affidavits,  and  he  made 
the  orders ;  and  that  is  the  whole  scheme  of  the  indictment. 

The  Court.  Well,  supi)ose  the  proof  showed  that  Brady  himself  wa« 
imposed  upon  i  i 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  suppose  that  would  not  be  the  case  in  the  indictment. 
There  might,  undoubtedly,  have  been  such  a  case.  Thcvse  contractors 
might  have  conspire<l  among  themselves  to  impose  upon  the  Post-Office 
Department  by  false  affidavits  and  false  petitions,  and  that  would  have 
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been  indictable  uiuloubtedly.    But  tliat,  your  honor,  is  not  the  scheme 
of  the  indictment. 

The  CouBT.  The  scheme  of  the  indictment  was  to  impose  upon  the 
Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  Henkle.  That  was  a  part  of  it ;  but  Brady  was  to  be  used  to 
impose  upon  the  Postmaster-General. 

The  Court.  But  suppose  Brady  was  not  in  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Then  the  indictment  must  fall. 

The  Court.  No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  whole  thing  is  embraced  in  that.  When  your  honor 
said  that  he  was  the  key  of  the  arch 

The  Court.  I  was  talking  about  the  facts  then.  The  facts  must 
prove  the  theory  of  the  case.  I  am  talking  about  the  indictment  in 
the  hands  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  am  talking  about- the  possibilities  of  a  verdict  under 
the  indictment.  That  is  what  we  are  dealing  with.  As  your  honor  re- 
marked, I  believe  this  is  a  very  extraordii^ary  verdict.  If  your  honor 
has  not  remarked  that  this  is  a  very  extraordinary  verdict,  I  think  I 
have  seen  it  in  your  face.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  verdict.  It  is  a 
gymnastic  performance  that  I  never  saw  before  in  a  jury. 

But  the  question  before  your  honor  is  as  to  whether  it  can  be  sus- 
tained under  the  indictment;  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  cannot  be 
sustained  by  your  honor  under  any  principle.  Your  honor  did  say  that 
they  could  not  find  two  conspiracies,  but  must  find  one  conspiracy  under 
the  indictment ;  that  they  could  find  two  were  guilty  of  that  conspiracy, 
but  it  must  be  the  conspiracy  charged  in  the  indictment. 

The  Court.  That  is  what  I  told  the  jury.  The  proof  of  two  conspira- 
cies would  break  up  the  theory  of  the  one  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  view  is  sound,  and  that 
view  sustains  the  position  I  have  taken.  If  the  theory  of  the  verdict  is 
that  Rerdell  and  Miner  conspired,  that  is  not  the  conspiracy  of  the  in- 
dictment. There  must  have  been  some  other  conspiracy,  if  there  was 
any  at  all,  than  that  found  by  the  verdict.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  pos- 
sible, under  your  honor's  charge,  that  these  two  parties  could  have  been 
found  guilty  of  conspiracy  alone. 

The  Court.  I  will  put  another  case.  Suppose,  instead  of  finding 
Rerdell  and  Miner  guilty,  they  had  found  Brady  and  Dorsey  guilty  f 

Mr.  Henkle.  Then,  upon  the  theory  of  the  indictment,  it  could  be 
sustained.  Of  course,  on  our  side  we  look  at  the  case  from  a  difierent 
standpoint,  and  our  interests  may  bias  our  judgment ;  but  we  all  of  us 
think  that  the  theory  of  this  indictment  is  that  way.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  would  maintain  that  ordinarily,  for  a  conspiracy  where  a 
dozen  were  charged,  that  you  could  not  find  that  two  of  them  were 
guilty  and  the  others  not  guilty.  But  the  structure  of  this  indictment 
is  united,  and  you  cannot  segregate  it.  That  is  not  the  view  of  this 
case. 

But  your  honor  has  said  that  any  two  of  them  might  conspire.  Now, 
I  say  if  Brady  and  Dorsey  had  conspired,  upon  the  law  which  your 
honor  held  to  apply  in  this  case,  that  could  be  the  verdict:  because 
Dorsey  might  get  up  these  false  afiidavits  and  petitions  and  present 
them  to  Brady,  and  Brady  might  make  these  false  orders  and  present 
them  to  the  Postmaster-General  and  get  his  signature.  But  without 
Brady,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  indictment,  that  could  not  be 
done.  Brady  would  have  to  be  there  himself.  It  runs  through  every 
single  allegation  of  the  means  to  be  employed  in  the  charge  of  conspir- 
acy, that  by  means  of  Brady  these  orders  were  to  be  made,  and  by 
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means  of  this  imposition  npon  the  Postmaster-General,  and  by  means 
of  Brady,  tliis  money  was  to  be  paid ;  and  all  tliat. 

Therefore,  in  every  singte  feature  of  the  means  to  be  employed,  Brady 
is  necessary  and  essential  to  it,  and  without  his  concurrence  it  cannot 
be  done  ;  that  is,  upon  the  theory  of  this  indictment. 

The  C 'OURT.  I  do  not  comprehend  the  indictment  in  that  sense  at  all. 
The  theory  of  the  indictment  was  to  obtain  certain  orders  from  the  Post- 
master-General, by  which  this  compensation  was  allowed  and  the  money 
drawn.  It  was  to  impose  upon  the  Postmaster-General.  Brady,  to  be 
sure,  was  charged  with  being  in  an  influential  position  for  that  purpose. 
But  the  proof  turns  out  that  Brady  himself  was  imposed  upon ;  that  he 
made  the  orders  in  consequence  of  himself  having  been  imposed  upon. 
That  would  relieve  him  from  the  conspiracy,  but  the  conspiracy  would 
still  subsist  as  to  the  others. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  concede  that  a  conspiracy  might  be  formed  just  such 
as  that;  that  these  defendants  might  be  charged  with  a  conspiracy  to 
obtain  money  from  the  Post-Office  Department  by  means  of  false  "affi- 
davits and  false  petitions,  and  then  Brady  would  not  be  an  essential 
party  to  it  nor  an  element  in  it.  But,  if  your  honor  please,  that  is  not 
what  the  prosecution  has  done.  They  have  gone  beyond  that ;  and  I 
need  not  remind  your  honor  that  the  authorities  are  uniform  that  what- 
ever becomes  descriptive  of  the  oftense  is  necessary  to  be  proven,  and 
is  a  necessary  element  in  the  offense,  and  it  must  be  proven  as  charged, 
or  it  must  fall  entirely.  I  understand  that  to  be  the  rule  in  all  the 
authorities.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  authorities  but  sustain  precisely 
that  view.  What  they  might  have  done  is  this :  They  might  have  con- 
structed an  indictment  leaving  out  Bradj'  entirely,  and  charging  that 
any  two  or  all  of  these  men  conspired  to  obtain  money  from  the  Treas- 
ury by  means  of  false  petitions  and  false  orders.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  any  two  of  them  who  were  found  to  have  so  conspired,  for  that 
purpose,  might  be  found  guilty  by  the  jury.  But,  your  honor,  they  did 
not  do  that  here.  They  started  out  with  the  view  that  a  public  officer 
had  abused  his  trust,  because  that  was  the  scheme,  the  foundation  upon 
which  this  indictment  was  built;  that  a  public  officer  ha<l  been  abusing 
his  trust,  and  that  he  had  conspired  with  persons  who  had  relations 
to  the  department  as  contractors.  Ui>on  their  presenting  to  him  false 
papers  to  file  in  the  office,  which  would  present  a  seeming  justification 
for  extraordinary  orders  to  be  made,  and  upon  which  large  sums  of 
money  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  he  was  to  make  these  or- 
d3rs.  *  That  was  the  scheme  of  the  case,  that  Brady  made  these  orders 
and  they  were  simply  approved  by  the  Postmaster-General ;  that  by 
means  of  these  false  orders  Brady,  not  these  other  men,  was  to  impose 
upon  the  Postmaster-General  and  get  his  concurrence  in  the  orders  he 
would  make. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  if  the  court  please,  that  it  is  necessary  and  essen- 
tial to  this  indictment  that  Brady  must  be  in  it;  and  if  you  knock  him 
out,  it  is  all  gone.  If  that  be  so,  then  there  can  be  no  conspiracy  under 
this  indictment  that  does  not  include  him.  Although  the  jury  might 
find  that  lierdell  and  Miner  conspired,  or  that  Dorsey  and  Vaile  con- 
spired, or  that  any  two  or  three  of  them  conspired  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  money  from  the  Treasury — while  that  would  be  an  indictable 
conspiracy,  it  would  not  be  the  scheme  of  this  indictment;  and.  there- 
fore, it  must  fall.  Upon  your  honor's  theory  of  the  case — and  of  course 
we  accept  it  as  the  law;  we  do  not  cavil  at  it  at  all — any  two  of  these 
parties  could  be  found  guilty  of  conspiracy,  provided  one  of  them  was 
Brady;  but  no  other  two  could  be  found  guilty  under  the  indictmer^ 
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That  is  the  view  that  I  have  of  it.    If  your  honor  is  of  a  different  opin- 
ion, the  authorities  that  I  submit  would  not  be  germane  to  the  qaestioii. 

The  Court.  As  a  simple  trial  of  the  question  of  law  my  opinion  does 
not  determine  your  motion.  The  court  has  a  discretion  in  setting  aside 
a  verdict  which  is  not  limited  by  the  confines  of  the  law.  But  you  are 
not  prepared  with  your  affidavits? 

Mr.  HENKX.E.  I  have  presumed  upon  the  idea  that  your  honor  was  of 
the  opinion  that  Brady  was  necessary  to  the  conspiracy,  and  I  had  sup- 
posed that  the  only  question  that  was  before  the  court  was  that. 

The  Court.  I  have  always  regarded  him  as  a  conspicupus  figure,  bnt 
I  have  never  said  to  the  jury  that  in  my  judgment  they  could  not  find 
a  verdict  without  finding  against  him. 

Mr.  HENKX.E.  Your  honor  has  not  said  that,  I  concede;  yet  I  thought 
that  was  the  logic  of  what  your  honor  did  say. 

The  Court.  Perhaps  I  spoke  a  little  stronger  than  I  should  have 
done.  I  called  him  the  key  of  the  conspiracy.  I  did  not  call  him  the 
keystone  of  the  arch-r — 

Mr.  Henkle.  By  which  it  was  to  be  opened. 

The  Court.  My  expression  of  views  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  if  they 
are  not  accurate,  I  do  not  claim  are  obligatory. 

Mr.  Henele.  No  lawyer  will  claim  to  be  infallible,  and,  of  course, 
your  honor  may  at  some  time  express  an  opinion  which  would  be  erro- 
neous. 

Taking  that  view  of  the  subject,  and  supposing  it  to  be  the  view  of 
the  court,  I  had  calculated  that  two  or  three  authorities  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  submit  to  the  court  upon  that  point.  Bnt,  as  I  said,  if  your 
honor  takes  a  different  view  of  it,  that  any  two  of  them  may  be  con- 
victed, notwithstanding  the  character  of  the  indictment,  then  perhaps 
my  authorities  may  not  be  employed.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  case,  with 
which  your  honor  is  familiar,  a  case  in  which  the  court  held  there  could 
not  be  a  final  judgment  against  one  of  two  joint  defendants. 

The  Court.  Authorities  of  that  class  are  very  numerous  on  the  civil 
side  of  the  court ;  I  do  not  regard  them  as  controlling  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  have  a  case  in  Devereux's  North  Carolina  Keports, 
Vol.  2,  page  569.  It  is  a  case  where  Tom  and  Donum,  two  slaves,  with 
six  others,  were  indicted  for  conspiracy.  Upon  this  indictment  Donum 
was  first  tried  and  acquitted.  Subsequently  Tom  was  tried.  The  in- 
quiry of  the  court  on  this  trial  was  confined  solely  to  the  plot  alleged 
to  have  been  made  between  the  prisoner  and  Donum.  The  record  of 
Donum's  acquittal  was  given  in  evidence,  his  counsel  contending  that  it 
required  .two  persons  to  commit  the  crime  charged,  and,  if  the  jury 
should  think  that  the  evidence  inculpating  the  prisoner  related  only  to 
conspiracy  with  Donum  and  with  no  other,  the  record  of  Donum's  ac- 
quittal was  conclusive  evidence  that  he  was  innocent,  and,  therefore, 
they  could  not  find  the  prisoner  guilty.  The  court  instructed  the  jury 
that  the  record  of  Donum's  acquittal  was  not  upon  the  trial  of  Tom 
conclusive,  but  was  strong  prima  facie  evidence  that  Donum  was  not 
guilty,  as  far  as  his  guilt  was  a  necessary  fact  in  establishing  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoner  Tom;  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be  found  guilty  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  charge,  unless  the  jury  were  satisfied  of  the 
guilt  of  the  persons  charged  in  the  indictmenL  as  it  required  the  con- 
current guilt  of  two  to  commit  the  olfense.  The  court  said  the  only 
weight  to  which  this  verdict  of  acquittal  was  entitled  was  that  it  was 
the  finding  of  another  jury  on  the  very  point  in  issue;  that  they  should 
still  be  satisfied  from  all  the  evidence  before  them  of  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner  in  i)lottiug  with  Donum.     The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and 
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jndgment  of  death  pronoanced,  from  which  an  appeal  was  taken. 
The  supreme  court  held  that  the  verdict  of  acquittal  iu  the  case  of 
Donum,  the  party  with  whom  the  conspiracy  was,  if  there  was  any  at 
ally  was  conclusive  evidence  of  his  innocence,  ana  logically  and  neces- 
sarily the  other  man  should  be  acquitted  also. 

The  Court.  Yes ;  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Henkle.  But  with  the  leave  of  the  court,  I  may  want  to  amend 
the  motion  I  filed,  and  will  present  it  at  a  subsequent  day,  on  the  subject 
of  affidavits. 

The  CoxTRT.  I  certainly  shall  give  you  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Now,  I  want  to  make  an  ap)>eal  to  your  honor  to  allow 
these  parties,  till  the  hearing;  of  this  motion,  to  remain  out  of  jail.  Mr. 
Miner  has  deposited  here  a  check  for  95,000,  and  there  is  no  danger 
that  these  men  are  going  away.  They  cannot  escaiie  the  Government 
if  the}"  wanted  to.  And  whatever  may  be  the  end  of  this  case,  the^' 
are  going  to  stand  up  to  the  end.  They  claim  that  they  are  not  guilty; 
but,  if  the  jury  and  the  court  find  them  guilty,  they  are  going  to  stand 
up  to  it  like  men.  It  seems  to  me,  while  this  case  is  pending,  it  is  a 
great  hardship  to  make  them  stay  in  jail.  I  have  an  authority  showing 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  court  to  admit  to  bail  or  not. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  what  authorities  you  have  there ;  but  it 
has  never  been  the  practice  here. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Will  your  honor  allow  me  ! 

The  Court.  Of  course ;  I  may  be  entirely  wrong  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  party  was  admitted  to  bail 
after  a  verdict  and  pending  a  question  of  appeal  on  a  writ  of  error.  It 
is  the  case  of  Corbett  vs.  The  State,  in  the  24th  Georgia  Beports,  page 
391: 

A  tme  bill  was  found  against  Edmund  C.  Corbett,  charged  with  demanding  pay- 
ment of  a  forged  note.  Corbett  gave  a  bond  with  ample  sureties,  as  required  by  the 
court,  to  appear  and  abide  the  Judgment  of  the  court.  Upon  the  trial,  at  Novemb<fr 
terra,  1857,  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  agaiust  Corbett,  and,  up<m  the  re- 
turn of  this  verdict,  the  Judge  ordered  him  into  the  custody  of  the  sheriff.  To  thi:» 
order  Corbett  and  his  sureties  objected.  After  this  order,  and  during  the  pending  of 
a  motion  in  arrest  of  Judgment,  Corbett  moved  the  court  to  be  admittefl  to  bail,  oirer- 
ing  to  give  a  bond  to  any  amount  the  court  might  require,  with  ^od  sureties.  This 
motion  the  court  refutsed,  on  the  ground  that  the  case  was  not  bailable  at  law  after  a 
verdict  of  guilty  had  been  rendered.  To  this  order  and  decision  Corbett,  by  his 
counsel,  excepted. 

Now  says  the  supreme  court,  Lumpkin,  judge: 

It  never  has  been  doubted  but  that  the  superior  courts  in  this  State  have  the  same 
power,  in  relation  to  bail  in  criminal  cases,  as  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Eng- 
land. And  it  seems  that  that  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  admit  to  bail  persons  at- 
tainted of  felony,  or  convicted  thereof,  by  verdict  general  or  special,  where  tliere  is 
some  special  motive  to  induce  the  court  to  ^rant  it.  And  this  power  continues  until 
the  persfiu  is  in  executUmt  or  punished  with  imprisonment  for  the  offense. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  it  is  impossible  for  this  court  to  specify  the  cir- 
cumstances which  will  authorize  the  court  to  act.  Each  case  must  depend  on  its  own 
merits.  We  will  cite  the  examples  which  are  mentioned  in  the  books  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. 

If  one  be  convicted  of  felony,  upon  evidence,  by  which  it  plainly  appears  to  the 
court  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime,  or  where  the  prisoner  may  be  in  danger  of 
loKing  his  life,  either  by  famine  or  dangerous  distemper,  unless  he  b )  bailed,  in  such 
cases  the  authorities  are  that  the  court  will  admit  to  bail  after  verdict. 

Iu  short,  the  law  is  this:  The  court  has  the  power  to  grant  bail  in  all  bailable 
cases,  until  the  accused  is  in  execution.  But  this  discretion  must  be  exercised  or  re- 
fused in  each  particular  case  according  to  the  facts  which  attend  it. 

Understanding  the  Judgment  as  we  do,  that  the  court  based  its  decision  upon  the 
want  of  power  iu  the  court  to  admit  to  bail  in  an  infamous  crime,  after  verdict,  we 
r.  verse  the  Judgment  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  law  as  we  understand  it. 

The  whole  subject  is  under  the  control  of  the  court.    It  may  order  a  new  bond  or 
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the  old  bond  to  be  strengthened.  The  end  being,  not  pnnishment  before  findini^  jadg- 
ment,  but  Heenrity  that  the  offender  shall  not  escape.  In  many  cases  aui|>lt»  bail 
would,  perhaps,  atford  better  security  than  the  four  walls  of  one  of  our  rickety  jails, 
but  few  of  which  are  proof  against  internal  and  external  assaults,  and  still  fewer  to 
t&e  golden  key  which  unlocks  prisons  at  pleasure. 

The  Court.  That  is  a  decision  nnder  pecaliar  circumstances  in  that 
State. 

Air.  Henkle.  The  court  reversed  that  judgment  simply  because  the 
court  below  refused  to  exercise  its  discretion,  basing  it  upon  the  grround 
that  the  court  had  no  power  in  an  inQtmous  case  to  admit  to  bail  after 
verdict,  and  they  sent  the  case  back. 

The  Court.  To  allow  the  court  to  exercise  its  discretion! 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes,  sir.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  Ex- 
parte  Dyson,  in  25th  Mississippi  Reports,  page  35G: 

This  was  an  application  hy  James  H.  Dyson,  who  had  been  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter in  the  circuit  court  of  Panola  County,  and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  in  the 
penitentiary,  to  be  discharged  on  bail  until  his  case  can  be  reargued  in  this  court,  hmr- 
ing  had  the  sentence  of  the  circuit  court  confirmed  by  the  high  court ;  on  application, 
a  reargnment  was  granted. 

Mr.  Justice  Yerger  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court.  ^ 

James  H.  Dyson  was  indicted  for  murder  in  the  circuit  conrt  of  Panola  Connty, 
and  at  the  May  term,  in  the  year  1852,  was  couvicted  of  manslaughter  in  the  first  de> 
gree,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  fifteen  years.  A  writ  of 
error  was  prosecuted  by  him  to  this  court,  and,  after  ar^iment,  the  judgment  of  the 
circuit  conrt  was  affirmed,  two  of  the  judges  being  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  error 
in  the  record,  and  one  of  them  believing  that  there  was.  An  application  for  a  re- 
argument  was  made,  and  a  reargnment  granted,  the  judgment  of  affirmance  being  set 
aside.  This  reargument  cannot  be  had  until  the  October  term  of  this  court,  and  an 
application  is  now  made  by  the  prisoner  to  be  discharged  on  bail,  till  his  case  can  be 
reargued  in  this  court. 

By  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State,  *'all  prisoners,  before  conviction,  are 
bailable  by  sufficient  securities,  except  for  capital  offenses,  where  the  proof  is  evident 
or  the  presumption  great."  •  «  •  There  are  numerous  English  statutes,  providing 
that  bail  might  be  allowed;  but  it  was  decided  that  that  had  no  application  to  the 
the  Court  of  Kiug^s  Bench,  and  they  might  admit  to  bail  in  any  case. 

The  right  of  a  prisoner  to  bail,  after  conviction,  is  not  regulated  by  the  constitution 
or  by  statute,  and  is  governed  by  the  rules  and  practice  of  common  law.  It  seema  to 
be  fully  and  clearly  established,  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  could  bail  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law;  the  action  of  that  conrt 
not  being  controlled  by  the  various  statutes  enacted  od  the  subject  of  bail,  but  re^^- 
lated  and  governed  entirely  by  a  sound,  judicial  discretion  on  the  subject.     •     »     • 

In  the  exercise  of  this  discretion,  the  court  in  some  instances  admitted  to  bail, 
even  after  verdict,  in  cases  of  felony,  wherever  a  special  motive  existed  to  iudnce  the 
court  to  grant  it.     *    *    * 

In  this  State  it  has  been  held  that  the  circuit  courts  now  possess  and  may  exercise 
the  power  of  bailing  after  conviction,  in  all  cases  not  capital,  whenever  a  sonnd  dis- 
cretion will  warrant  it.  In  cases  of  misdemeanor,  whenever  the  party  obtains  a  writ 
of  error  and  supersedeas,  we  think  this  discretion  ought  always  to  be  exercised  in 
favor  of  bail. 

But  in  felonies  not  capital,  while  we  admit  the  power  of  circuit  judges  to  take  bail 
after  conviction,  we  think  it  should  be  exercised  with  great  caution  not  only  where 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  render  it  right  and  proper. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  The  State  vs.  Connor,  2d  of  Bay,  page  34: 

Upofi  an  indictment  for  forgery,  at  common  law,  by  altering  the  date  of  a  receipt. 
.  The  defendantin  this  case  was  convicted  of  the  offeuso  on  very  clear  testimony, 
•and  as  soon  as  the  verdict  was  recorded  the  attorney-general  (as  is  usual  ou  such  occa- 
sions) moved  the  court  that  ho  might  be  taken  into  custody  and  committed  to  close 
prisou  (having  been  out  on  bail  before);  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  verdict  he  slipped 
ont  of  court  through  the  crowd  and  got  off  before  the  sheriff  or  his  officers  could  lay 
hold  of  him.  On  the  meeting  of  the  court  next  morning  Mr.  ffolmeSf  his  counsel,  moved 
that  he  might  still  be  coutiLn-'d  on  bail  until  a  motion  he  had  to  make  before  the  con- 
stitutional court  of  appeals  could  be  argnid  in  his  favor,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  which 
he  then  gave  notice  he  would  bring  forward  before  the  judges  at  thts  next  meeting  of 
that  court,  as  also  a  motion  for  a  new  trial. 
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In  snpport  of  this  motion  Mr.  ffo1me»  contended  that  if  the  defendant  was  bailable 
ori|rinalIy,  he  was  still  entitled  to  this  privilege  nntil  the  final  decision  of  the  court  of 
appeals  was  known  upon  this  case;  that  a  conviction  by  a  jury  was  not  final  and  con- 
clusive in  a  case  of  this  kind;  that  it  was  possible  a  jurv  might  find  withont  evidence, 
or  contrary  to  evidence;  that  some  of  the  jury  might  be  prejudiced,  and  carry  their 
prtjadices  with  them  into  a  Jury  box.  It  sometimes  happened  that  the  conrt  snffered 
irregular,  or,  perhaps,  illegal  testimony  to  be  given  to  a  jury.  The  Constitution  of 
our  country  had,  therefore,  wisely  established  another  and  higher  tribunal  than  this 
c*onrt  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  determining  all  those  points,  and  ordering 
new  trials  in  all  such  cases.  He  furtoer  said  that  in  some  cases  the  indictment  might 
lie  faulty,  and  not  so  framed  as  to  embrace  the  defendant's  case,  which  formed  a  gool 
ground  for  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  on  principles  of  law.  This,  also,  was  another 
point  for  the  consideration  of  the  court  of  appeals,  who  had  a  power  to  ouash  such  in- 
dictments  and  discharge  the  defendants.  To  confine  a  defendant,  therefore,  in  prison, 
without  bail  or  mainprize,  after  the  finding  of  the  jury,  might  and  often  would  aeprive 
liim  of  the  means  of  pursuing  all  or  any  of  these  constitutional  modes  of  redress,  which 
had  been  so  wisely  provided  on  his  behalf. 

The  attorney-fceneral  maintained  that  the  defendant  in  this  case  hdd 
l)een  convicted  of  a  crimen  falsi.  The  presiding  jadge  laid  down  the 
rale  in  such  cases  to  be  this : 

That  in  all  dubious  cases  (under  the  degree  of  treason  or  felony,  plainly  set  forth  in 
the  warrant  of  commitment),  as  long  as  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  party  was  guilty 
or  innocent  of  the  charge  alleged  against  him,  such  was  the  humanity  of  the  law 
that  he  ought  to  be  bailed.  But  when  a  prosecution  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  estab- 
lish the  guilt  of  the  party  accused  by  a  conviction  of  the  Jury,  the  probability  of 
innocence  no  longer  existed ;  on  the  contrary,  the  law  would  and  ought  to  presume 
him  guilty.  The  discretionary  power  of  the  court  then  ceases,  in  all  cases  wuere  in- 
famous corpiiral  punishment  is,  or  ought  to  be,  infiioted  on  the  accused  person,  found 
guilty  of  the  offense. 

That  from  the  very  nature  of  man,  who  was  not  lost  to  all  shame,  there  was 
nothing  he  would  not  forfeit  of  a  pecuniary  nature  rather  than  suffer  infamy  and 
disgraceful  punishment.  Unfortunately,  the  welfare  of  society  called,  in  some  cases, 
for  such  examples,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  offenses.  In  all  such  cases,  therefore, 
no  bail  could  or  ought  to  be  taken,  or  continued.  The  defendant  must  staod  com- 
mitted.  There  could  be  no  other  sufficient  security  to  the  community,  nntil  his  case 
can  ultimately  be  decided  by  the  constitutional  court  of  appeals ;  though  it  had  been 
usual  incases  of  assaults,  batteries,  and  misdemeanors,  where  only  fine  and  impiiaon- 
ment  was  to  be  the  punishment,  to  admit  persons  convicted  of  those  minor  offenses  to 
bail,  for  their  appearance  at  the  constitutional  court,  where  motions  for  new  trial,  or 
in  arrest  of  judgment,  were  made  on  their  behalf,  to  abide  the  final  determination  of 
such  appellate  courL  which  additional  bail  was  generally  proportioned  to  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  case  as  appeared  upon  trial. 

The  motion  was  therefore  overruled,  and  the  defendant  ordered  into  the  sheriff's 
custody. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  constitutional  court  of  appeals  the  two  motions,  in  ar- 
rest of  judgment  and  for  a  new  trial,  were  argued  by  Mr.  Holmes,  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  and  opposed  by  the  attorney-general ;  but  as  there  were  no  sufficient  grounds 
to  support  either  of  them,  they  were  both  dismissed. 

After  which  the  defendant  was  sent-enced  to  fine  and  imprisonment  by  the  jndge 
who  presidetl  on  the  trial  in  the  circuit  court. 

On  this  occasion  the  Jndges  took  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  in 
favor  of  the  refusal  of  the  circuit  court  to  admit  a  defendant  to  bail  after  his  convic- 
lion  in  a  case  so  highly  criminal,  but  admitted  the  necessity  of  an  exercise  of  a  dis- 
cretionary power,  even  after  conviction,  in  cases  for  lower  offenseM,  to  bail  for  the  ap- 
pearance ot  offenders  at  the  constitutional  court  of  appeals,  to  abide  the  final  sentence 
of  that  court. 

I  read  from  8th  Iredell,  the  case  of  The  State  vs.  William  Daniel. 
I  will  merely  read  the  syllabns  of  this  case : 

Where,  in  a  criminal  case  in  which,  after  conviction,  the  defendant  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment,  and  he  appeals  merely  for  delay,  without  filing  any  excep- 
tions or  making  any  defense  in  point  of  law,  the  supreme  conrt  thinks  this  an  abn^e  of 
the  right  of  appeal,  and  that  the  superior  conrt  shonld  not  admit  the  convict  to  bail 
daring  the  pendency  of  the  appeal. 

Now  I  read  from  the  case  of  The  State  vs.  Ward,  Hawks'  North  Caro- 
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Una  Beport8,  volume  2,  page  US.    This  was  an  indictment  for  passing 
counterfeit  money,  and  the  defendant  was  convicted. 

The  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  overrnled. 

It  was  then  moved  in  arrest  of  Judgment,  that  the  indictment  did  not  aver  that 
there  was  such  a  bank  as  the  Bank  of  south  Carolina. 

This  was  also  overniled,  and  sentence  was  passed,  from  which  there  was  an  appeal. 

Another  p'oiut  in  the  case  arose  on  the  defendant's  prayer  to  be  bailed;  the  solici- 
tor contending  that*  as  there  was  a  conviction,  the  defendant  could  not  be  bailed 
unless  by  consent  of  the  prosecuting  officer  of  the  State ;  and  the  court  refused  to 
bail. 

Upon  the  '(jnestion  of  bailing  the  defendant  after  the  allowance  of  an  appeal,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  presiding  judge  was  right.'  I  think  that 
the  clause  in  the  constitution,  which  declares  that  all  prisoners  shall  be  bailable  by 
sufficient  securities,  unless  for  capital  oifenses,  where  the  proof  is  evident,  or  the  pre- 
sumption great,  relates  entirely  to  prisoners  before  conviction;  for,  although  the 
'^ords,  ''where  the  proof  is  evident,  or  the  presumption  great,''  relate  to  capital  casas 
only — that  is,  to  prisoners  in  capital  cases — the  meaning  is  evidently  prisoners  before 
conviction;  for  after  conviction  there  is  no  such  thing  as  proof  and  presumption  ;  all 
is  certainty,  and  that  the  word  ''prisoners  "  must  be  understood  alike  in  each  member  oi 
the  sentence,  that  is,  prisoners  before  conviction ;  and  persons  remaioed  convicted  of 
the  offense  notwithstanding  the  appeal ;  for  the  appeal  is  for  matter  of  law  only ; 
the  facts  remain  nnafi'ected  ny  the  appeal,  unlike  the' cases  of  appeals  for  matters  of 
fact  as  well  as  for  matters  of  law,  and  where  a  new  trial  de  novo  as  on  appeals  from 
the  connty  to  the  superior  courts,  or  from  a  single  justice  to  the  county  court,  where 
the  appeal  annihilates  the  verdict  and  judgment  both :  it  seems  that  in  England,  the 
defendant,  after  conviction,  cannot  be  bailed,  even  in  petty  misdemeanors,  without 
the  consent  of  the  attomey-geu<^ra1,  not  even  after  writ  of  error  brought ;  bnt  as  a 
writ  of  error  is  not  matter  of  right  in  a  criminal  case,  bnt  matter  of  favor  extended 
by  the  attorney-general,  it  is  not  so  inconsistent  to  vest  in  him  the  power  of  assenting 
to  bail ;  but  here  an  appeal  is  matter  of  right.  To  compel  the  defendant,  in  all  ca£«s 
of  appeal,  even  for  the  most  petty  misdemeanors,  to  go  to  jail  but  by  permias%ion  of 
the  prosecuting  officer  would  render  useless  the  right  of  appeal;  and  an  indiscriminate 
right  of  going  at  large,  upon  giving  bail,  after  an  appeal,  would  be  rendering  the 
criminal  Taw  a  dead  letter.  We  think  the  spirit  of  our  law  requires  a  middle  course, 
t/O  leave  it  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  judge  before  whom  the  appeal  is  taken. 
The  court  below  will  proceed  to  judgment. 

I  had,  I  thought,  upon  the  table  a  case  in  48th  California.  That  case 
is  based  upon  a  statute.  Allow  me  to  say  in  passing  that  nearly  all 
the  States  have  statutes  in  which  it  is  provided  that  in  criminal  cases, 
in  suspension  of  judgment,  just  as  the  act  of  Congress  does  here,  nntil 
the  case  can  be  heard  in  the  court  above,  the  party  may  be  admitted  to 
bail.  In  all  such  cases — ^and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  exception — 
the  courts  have  held  that  a  right  to  bail  follows. 

Now,  I  call  your  honor's  attention  to  the  case  of  McNeill,  in  1st  Caine  s 
Eeports,  page  72 : 

The  prisoner  had,  together  with  two  other  persons,  been  convicted  of  a  conspiracy 
at  the  last  oyer  and  tenniner  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  but  had  not  ap- 
peared on  his  recognizance  in  time  to  receive  sentence:  he  afterwards  came  in,  and 
was  now  brought  up,  on  his  own  petition,  to  have  judgment  pronounced,  but  the 
record  of  the  conviction  not  being  made  up  and  brought  into  court,  the  bench  vaid 
they  had  nothing  before  them  on  which  to  proceed,  and  therefore  admitted  him  to 
bail. 

Mr.  Mebbiok.  Have  you  filed  a  motion  for  a  new  trial? 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  have,  directed  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  I  filed 
it  yesterday. 

Then,  in  the  case  of  Davis  V8,  The  State,  in  7th  ^Mississippi  Eeports 
(6th  Howard),  399: 

At  the  November  term  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  connty  of  Hinds  an  indictment 
was  found  by  the  grand  jury  against  one  J.  O.  Davis  for  larceny.  A.  capias  was  issued 
and  a  recognizance  given,  which  was  satisfied  by  the  appearance  and  surrender  of  thr 
prisoner  at  the  November  term  of  the  circuit  court  for  Hinds  County,  1863.  After  the 
surrender  of  the  prisoner  he  was  arraigned,  pleaded,  put  upon  his  trial,  and  convicted. 
Before  the  circuit  court  pronounced  the  judgment  of  the  law,  upon  the  finding  of  the 
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j  niy,  the  prisoner  made  application  for  bail,  iwhich  the  cironit  conrt  Judge  panted  the 
prisoner,  and  took  his  recognizance,  with  William  Davis  his  security,  conditioned  that 
ne  would  attend  upon  the  conrt  from  day  to  day,  and  abide  by  and  perform  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  when  rendered. 

On  the  26th  day  of  November,  18'i6,  the  prisoner,  J.  G.  Davis,  upon  being  called 
to  receive  the  judgment  of  the  court,  made  default,  his  recognizance  was  declared 
forfeited,  and  Judgment  niH  rendered  against  the  prisoner  and  William  Davis,  his 
security,  and  a  scire  facias  ordered  to  be  issued.  At  the  January  special  term,  1838, 
the  scire  fadau  was  returned  executed  on  William  Davis,  the  securitv,  and  plaintiff  in 
error,  who  demurred  to  the  «ctre/act<M,  assigning  but  one  cause  of  demurrer,  denying 
the  power  of  the  court  to  grant  bail  to  the  prisoner  after  conviction  and  before  Judg- 
ment, insisting  that  a  recognizance  so  taken  was  void  in  law,  and  could  not  be  the 
foundation  of  a  judgment,  which  demurrer  the  court  overruled,  and  this  is  the  error 

assigned. 

•  •  •  *  •  « ^  « 

The  onl^  question  which  this  court  can  properly  consider  is  the  one  raised  by  the 
demurrer  m  the  ciroiut  court.  Does  (as  is  insinted  by  counsel)  the  17th  section  of  the 
1st  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  which  declaresthat  all  per- 
sons before  convictioa  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  securities,  except  for  capital 
cases,  operate  as  an  inhibition  upon  th^  powers  of  the  circuit  court  to  take  bail  from 
prisoners  after  conviction  and  before  J  udgment  f  We  think  n  ot.  It  is  believed  th  at  that 
clause  of  the  constitution  was  intended  by  its  framers  for  the  better  security  of  the 
'citizen  against  an  improper  exercise  of  discretion  with  which  the  common  law  clothed 
the  pudges  of  the  courts ;  and  to  take  from  them  all  discretion  whatever  before  con- 
viction, only  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  discriminate  between  capital  and  minor 
offenses ;  leaving  the  discretion  of  the  judges  to  take  bail  after  conviction  and  before 
Judgment  as  it  stood  at  common  law.  There  was  a  great  necessity  for  that  provision 
of  tlie  coutttitution,  originating  in  the  fact  that  judges,  under  the  common  law,  were 
in  the  daily  practice  of  committing  prisoners  to  jail  for  offenses  less  than  capital. 

It  is  insisted  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  that  the  cases  of  The  Com- 
monwealth r«.  Trask,  15  Mass.  Rep.,  277;  £x-parte  Taylor,  5  Cow.,  ^;  State  v«.  Con- 
nor, 2  Bay's  S.  C.  Rep.,  38,  settle  the  doctrine  that  at  common  law  the  power  to  bail 
after  conviction  did  not  exist,  and  that  all  discretion  ceased  upon  the  part  of  the 
jurtges*  Ai'ter  a  very  careful  examinatiou  of  those  cases,  we  believe  they  do  not  war- 
rant such  a  construction,  but  establish  the  very  reverse  of  the  proposition,  so  far  as 
they  are  analogons  to  this  case.  The  only  point  raised  in  the  case  of  Trask  was  in 
relation  to  the  power  of  the  court  to  allow  bail  to  the  prisoner  beforo  conviction  upon 
the  facts  presented  by  the  testimony.  The  same  qnestion  arose  in  the  case  of  £x  parte 
Taylor.  It  must,  therefore,  be  true  that  they  cannot  be  relied  on  to  deprive  the 
courts  of  the  country  of  a  power  founded  in  justice,  and  intended  in  many  instances 
that  may  arise  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  country  from  manifest  opjiression. 

Conner's  case  is  in  all  its  features  the  same  with  the  case  now  before  the  court,  and 
must  he  conclusive  in  establishing  the  powers  of  the  conrt  to  grant  biail  after  convic- 
tion and  before  judf^ment^  when,  m>m  any  peculiar  circumstances,  the  court  may  think 
jnstiee  requires  its  interposition.  Conner  was  convicted,  and  before  the  conrt  passed 
sentence  upon  him  the  attoruey-general  moved  the  conrt  to  oixler  the  prisooer  to 
jail.  The  application  was  resisted  by  the  prisoner  npon  the  grounds  that  he  desired 
an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  The  prisoner's  right  to  bail  was  fully 
considered  by  the  conrt  and  refused.  It  was  not  denied  in  that  case,  however,  even 
by  the  attorney-general,  bnt  that  the  court  possessed  the  power  to  grant  bail  after 
conviction;  nor  did  the  court  so  dei ermine.  But,  on  the  contrary,  me  court  deter- 
mined that,  in  cises  whero  rlie  puoiKhraent  wasx>nly  tine  and  imprisonment,  the  conrt 
would  exercise  its  discretion,  so  far  as  to  allow  bail  when  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case  would  seem  to  justify  ir.  While  we  admit  the  power  of  the  judges  to  take 
bail  after  conviction,  we  think  it  shonld  be  exercised  with  great  caution,  and  only  in 
minor  offenses,  where  the  peculiar  ciroumstauoes  of  the  case  render  it  necessary  and 
proper. 

I  now  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  ease  of  The  People  r«. 
Folmsbee,  60th  Barbour,  New  York  Reports,  page  480.  There  is  a 
statute  in  New  York  which  provides  in  criminal  cases  that  judgment 
shall  be  stayed  until  the  hearing  by  the  appellate  court. 

The  Court.  Oift-  laws  are  of  the  same  kind. 

Mr.  Uenkle.  Yes,  sir.  In  this  case  the  application  for  bail  was  not 
made  until  the  execution  of  the  judgment,  and  he  was  in  the  peniten- 
tiary; and  upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  there  was  a  motion  to  admit  to 
bail.    I  want  to  read  from  what  the  court  said: 

If  it  be  true,  as  claimed,  that  there  is  no  power  to  bail  after  cxecntiou  of  the 
•entence  has  eommeuccd,  the  prisoner,  however  erroneous  or  illegal  may  be  his 
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eonviotion  and  seDteDce,  is  very  luncli  at  the  mercy  of  tbe  district-attorney.  It  niint 
of  necessity  occnpy  some  considerable  time  after  conviction  and  sent-ence  to  obuiiii 
the  settlement  of  the  bill  of  exceptions,  the  writ  of  error,  and  tbe  stay  of  jiidgiiient. 
In  the  meantime  the  district  attorney,  if  so  inclined,  may  bis  subject  in  prison 
nnder  the  sent-ence,  affer  which,  as  is  claimed,  the  prisoner  is  wliolly  withont  redress^ 
Then  a  stay  of  proceedings  is  valueless  to  him,  for  nis  prayer  to  be  let  to  bail  cannoc 
be  heard:  and,  if  judgment  be  tbereafter  reversed,  he  is  pat  in  a  condition  to  be  re- 
tried and  again  sentenced.  On  this  point  Judge  Edmonds  pertinently  remarks  as 
follows  in  the  case  above  cited:  '*It  is  impossible  that  even  the  best-regalated  coart 
should  always  be  certain  that  its  Judgments  are  right.  The  im perfection  of  bnman 
testimony,  the  baste  and  excitement  of  a  trial,  and  the  want  of  familiarity  with  the 
questions  of  law  which  suddenly  arise,  ali  operate,  at  times,  to  throw  doaUts  aronnd 
the  decisions  of  our  very  best  courts.  In  such  cases  it  is  always  wise  that  tinie  and 
opportunity  for  a  calm  review  should  be  taken,  for  the  administration  of  justice  wins 
confidence  only  when  it  is  discreetly  and  dispassionately  performed.  For  each  a  review 
our  statutes  have  amply  provided,  in  such  manner  that  in  cases  like  this  it  is  a  matter 
of  absolute  right,  of  which  tbe  prisoner  caunot  be  deprived."  Tlie  learned  jndge 
adds:  ''  Of  what  avail  would  this  right  be  if  the  execution  of  judgnient could  not  l>e 
stayed  until  the  completion  of  the  review  f  What  sort  of  Justice  wmiid  it  be  to  re- 
verse the  judgment  of  conviction  after  tbe  prisoner  bad  served  his  time,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  in  the  prison f  The  learned  judge  further  adds:  "And  it  is  by  no  means  an 
unfrequent  occurrence  that  prisoners  are  discharged  from  State  priscm  by  a  reversal 
of  tbe  iudgnients  against  them.^  "Tbese  things,"  he  says,  ^'are,  if  possible,  to  be 
avoided,  if  respect  lor  the  administration  of  justice  is  to  be  preserved.'^ 

I  call  the  atteDtion  of  the  court  to  the  case  of  Rex  vs.  Eeader,  in  1st 
Strauii^e's  Reports,  page  530: 

The  defendant  was  convicted  for  keeping  an  ale  honse  withont  license,  and  was 
thereupon  committed  for  a  month,  as  tbe  act  directs.  After  be  had  lain  a  fortnigbi 
be  brou^bt  a  certiorari,  and  upon  the  return  of  it  be  was  admitte<l  to  bail,  the  court 
being  ot  opinion  that  if  the  conviction  was  confirmed  they  could  commit  him  in  exe- 
cution for  tbe  residue  of  the  time. 

And  in  summing  up  a  review  of  the  authorities  in  his  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, paragraph  253,  of  his  third  edition,  Bishop  says: 

And  the  later  English  doctrine  in  cases  of  misdemeanor  seems  to  be  that  if  it  is  prob- 
able the  objections  raised  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner  after  verdict  may  prevail,  thecoiirt 
will  accept  bail,  though  not  as,  of  course,  even  where  bail  was  his  right,  before  ver- 
dict. And  since  the  result  of  a  litigation  can  never  be  known  till  the  day  of  sen- 
tence, as  well  us  for  other  obvious  reasons,  the  American  courts  accept  bail  after  sen- 
tence in  cases  not  capital  when  a  sound  and  cautious  discretion  prompts,  though  not 
so  freely  as  before  verdict.  This  more  merciful  conclusion  has  in  some  of  our  States 
been  aided  by  express  legislation. 

Now,  I  believe,  your  honor,  the  result  of  it  all  is  that  it  is  discretion- 
ary with  the  court  in  all  cases  to  be  exercised  favorably  in  cases  of  mis- 
demeanor and  the  lesser  crimes.  Before  I  sit  down,  however,  I  want  to 
call  your  honor's  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  in  conformity  with 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  legislation,  so  far  as  it  has  gone  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   Section  1017  of  the  !^vised  Statutes  provides  that: 

When  a  writ  of  error  is  issued  for  the  revision  of  the  judgment  of  a  State  conrt  in 
any  criminal  proceeding  where  is  drawn  in  question  tbe  validity  of  a  statute  of,  or  an 
authority  exercised  under,  tbe  United  States,  or  where  any  title,  ri](ht,  privilege,  or 
imruuuity  is  claimed  under  the  Constitution,  or  any  statute  of,  or  commission  b<;ld  or 
authority  exerciHe<l  under,  tbe  United  States,  the  defendant,  if  charged  with  an  of- 
fense that  is  bailable  by  the  laws  of  such  Br  ate,  shall  not  be  released  from  custody 
nntil  a  final  judgment  upon  such  writ,  or  until  a  bond,  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  a 
reasonable  sum,  as  ordered  and  approved  by  tbe  State  court,  is  given ;  and  if  the 
offense  is  not  so  bailable,  until  a  final  judgment  upon  the  writ  of  error. 

Then,  in  the  State  courts,  where  a  statute  of  the  ulited  States  is  in- 
volved, or  any  order  or  matter  that  is  Federal  in  its  character,  on  a 
writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  sl^ttute 
expressly  provides  in  such  cases  that  the  party  may  be  bailed  where 
the  offense  is  bailable  itself  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  act  of 
Congress  creating  the  police  court  of  this  District,  perhaps  I  need  not 
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remind  your  honor,  provides  that  the  police  court  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction  of  all  the  offenses  in  the  District  not  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous;  that  is  to  Say,  all  assaults  and  batteries.  But  of  all  other 
misdemeanors  not  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  it 
has  jurisdiction.  It  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  misdemeanors  that 
are  not  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  and  there  is  a 
right  of  appeal  to  this  court.  It  provides  also  for  a  bond.  So  that 
when  a  judgment  is  rendered  in  the  police  court.,  which  is  a  court  of 
original  jurisdiction  of  all  misdemeanors  not  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary,  the  defendant  has  the  right  to  give  his  bond 
and  to  be  at  large  until  the  determination  of  his  appeal  in  this  court. 

Now,  I  say  that  is  legislative  construction  as  to  what  the  policy  ought 
to  be.  The  law  creating  this  court,  I  need  not  remind  your  honor, 
provides  that  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  court  in  general  term  from 
any  order,  d(*cree,  or  judgment  of  this  court  affecting  a  controversy; 
and  that  applies  to  criminal  judgments  as  well  as  to  civil  judgments 
on  the  civil  side  of  the  court,  and  the  act  of  Congress  requires  a  sus- 
pension of  the  judgment  until  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  the 
next  term  of  the  court  in  banc. 

The  CouET.  Until  some  day  not  more  than  thirty  days. 

Mr.  Henexe.  I  did  not  attempt  to  quote  the  exact  language.  This 
looks  to  the  observance  of  the  rights  of  the  defendant  until  the  final 
determination  of  the  case  against  him.  He  is  not  to  be  presumed  guilty, 
although  a  verdict  has  been  rendered  against  him  and  the  judgment 
rendered  on  the  verdict,  where  he  desires  to  and  does  take  an  appeal  to 
the  appellate  court,  until  the  appellate  court  pronounces  final  judg- 
ment ;  and  he  has  a  right  under  the  policy  of  this  legislation  and  under 
the  common  law,  as  I  claim,  to  be  admitted  to  bail.  In  cases  of  misde- 
meanor he  has  the  right ;  in  cases  of  felony  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion 
with  the  court. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  had  pi-epared  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  but  I 
hardly  think  it  necessary  to  present  them.  I  have  the  notes  of  the 
authorities  that  I  desire  to  present,  and  will  simply  hand  them  up  to 
the  court.  The  last  entry  upon  the  memorandum  is  in  reference  to  a 
case,  which  your  honor  will  remember,  to  which  my  attention  was  called 
by  Mr.  Oorkhill.  It  was  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Sawyer  and 
others,  a  conspiracy,  in  which  this  matter  was  fully  argued  before  your 
honor,  and  where  bail  was  refused.  Subsequently  it  was  discovered 
there  were  some  irregularities  in  the  proceedings,  which  induced  the 
court  to  reverse  the  judgment  below,  and  on  the  second  trial  the  par- 
ties were  found  not  guilty;  they  were  acquitted.  But  it  is  a  case  show- 
ing the  practice  of  the  court. 

The  Court.  When  an  act  of  Congress  declares  that  on  any  convic- 
tion for  a  penitentiary  offense  the  execution  of  the  sentence  shall  be 
suspended  until  the  termination  of  the  next  term  of  the  general  term, 
does  it  not  cover  this  point!  There  should  be  no  execution  of  the  ver- 
dict; the  execution  should  be  suspended. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  execution  shall  be  suspended  and  the  party  shall 
not  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  But  it  does  not  change  the  rule  of  law 
in  reference  to  bail,  which  rule  of  law  had  its  origin,  and  still  has  its 
origin,  in  the  protection  of  the  doubt  about  the  guilt  of  the  party  under 
a  charge.  After  verdict,  say  all  the  books,  that  is  then  changed;  the 
court  passes  sentence. 

The  Court.  The  court  is  prohibited  from  passing  sentence. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Not  prohibited  from  passing  sentence. 

The  Court.  But  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
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Mr.  Mebbigk.  You  cannot  execute  it,  but  yon  can  pass  tiie  sentence. 

The  CotJBT.  The  execation  of  the  sentence  is  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  for  a  certain  time.  If  the  court  says  there  shall  be  no  im- 
prisonment, the  man  is  at  large.  If  the  sentence  of  the  court  must  be 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  what,  then,  becomes  of  the  manf 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  He  sits  in  jail.  If  my  brethren  can  point  nie  to  any 
one  case  in  which  what  they  claim  was  ever  done  in  this  court,  why,  I 
shall  feel  more  respect  for  tiie  proposition  submitted  this  morning. 
Under  neither  of  the  administrations  of  the  present  and  preceding  dis- 
trict attorney  has  this  been  so ;  and  in  this  case  to  which  I  last  referred, 
it  is  stated  by  the  district  attorney  the  same  question  was  elaborately 
argued  before  your  honor,  and  your  honor  settled  it  then  in  accordance 
with  the  precedents  in  this  court 

The  CouET.  Was  bail  offered  in  that  case! 

The  DiSTBiGT  Attobney.  Tes,sir;  and  there  was  an  examination  of 
your  honor's  ruling  in  the  general  term.  I  recollect  your  honor's  ruling 
very  distinctly.  On  that  occasion  the  prisoner  passed  into  the  custody 
of  the  marshal,  and  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  court  as  under  baiL 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  my  friends  on  the  other  side  are  mistaken  about 
the  history  of  that  case.  The  case  is  one  that  was  tried  before  Judge 
MacArthur.  Judge  MacArthur  granted  a  new  trial.  After  that  your 
honor  came  on  the  bench,  and  it  was  tried  by  your  honor.  That  is  my 
recollection  about  it.  This  question  that  is  now  before  the  court  was 
not  before  your  honor. 

The  DiSTBiCT  Attobney.  They  went  to  jail  pending  the  hearing  of 
the  motion  to  admit  to  bail. 

The  CouBT.  I  do  not  remember  about  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  was  the  case  of  Sawyer,  Haines,  and  Brooks.  Saw- 
yer was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Haines  was  in  the  customs 
service,  and  Mr.  Brooks  was  in  New  York.  Mr.  McVeagh,  if  you  will 
recollect,  appeared  as  counsel  in  that  case.  That  was  tried  before  Judge 
MacArthur. 

The  CouBT.  And  when  they  were  tried  before  me  they  were  ac- 
quitted! 

Mr.  Wilson. -Yes,  sir.  They  were  in  jail,  but  the  question  was  not 
decided. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  In  another  case,  one  which  Judge  Price  tried  in  this 
court,  application  was  made  for  bail  after  verdict,  and  it  was  refused. 
Pending  the  re-examination,  the  defendant  went  to  jail.  Your  honor 
will  observe  while  some  of  these  courts  say  the  power  exists,  they  say 
it  must  be  exercised  with  great  caution  and  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. Some  deny  the  power,  some  concede  the  power,  and  some  limit 
it  to  peculiar  circumstances. 

Mr*  Henkle.  None  of  them  deny  the  power. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  In  Archibald's  Criminal  Practice  bail  in  criminal 
cases  is  founded  on  the  doubt  which  may  exist  as  to  the  prisoner-s 
guilt,  aud  not  on  the  grace  or  favor  of  the  court.  If  his  guilt  is  past 
dispute,  he  ought  not  to  be  bailed.  Where  it  appears  his  conviction 
was  unjust  and  there  is  a  serious  doubt  as  to  his  guilt,  his  application 
may  be  granted.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  in  the  authorities 
that  have  been  read  to  vary  the  rule.  I  have  various  authorities  here, 
same  of  which  Mr.  Henkle  read. 

The  DiSTBiGT  Attobney.  Does  your  honor  recollect  the  case  of 
the  United  States  vs.  Pugh,  where  he  was  tried  for  taking  illegal  fees  t 
He  offered  to  give  bail,  but  went  to  jail. 

The  CouBT.  I  recollect  it,  1  think. 
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Mr.  Meesigk.  I  defer  to  these  gentlemen  who  are  more  familiar 
with  the  practice  and  the  law ;  bat  1  do  not  think  there  is  any  case  in 
this  court  where  it  has  been  otherwise  than  I  have  stated.  I  believe 
the  jail  was  deprived  a  short  time  back  of  a  person  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  very  anxious  to  hold^  and  who  was  charged  with  a  very  seri- 
ous offense. 

The  Court.  He  escaped  before  trial. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  I  only  say  that  there  have  been  escapes;  but,  of 
course,  where  a  man  by  a  verdict  of  a  jury  is  adjudged  guilty,  the  de- 
sire for  escape  becomes  stronger  and  more  earnest ;  and  I  submit  that 
bail  ought  not  to  be  taken  by  the  court  in  its  exercise  of  discretionary 
power,  if  it  exists,  unless  the  court  is  pretty  well  satisfied  the  party  is 
not  guilty,  or  unless  his  being  in  jail  imperils  his  life.  There  may  be 
some  extraordinary  condition  of  things,  as  stated  in  the  books,  that  will 
permit  it :  but  certainly  in  no  case  ought  it  to  be  done  without  strong 
reason.  Then,  as  far  as  I  understand  the  authorities,  it  ought  never  to 
be  done  unless  the  court  is  well  satisfied  that  he  is  not  guilty. 

[Mr.  Merrick  having  sent  for  Mr.  Ross  Perry,  and  having  asked  him 
for  his  recollection  of  the  rulings  of  the  court  on  the  occasions  heretofore 
referred  to: J 

Mr.  Perby.  The  question  was  argued,  I  think,  before  your  honor, 
but  perhaps  it  may  have  been  before  Justice  MacArthur.  Whichever 
justice  heard  it  refused  bail  after  conviction. 

The  CouBT.  I  do  not  think  it  was  argued  before  me,  because  wlien  the 
case  came  on  for  secimd  trial  before  me  the  defendants  were  acquitted. 

Mr.  Pebby.  In  the  case  of  Judge  Wright  the  same  question  was 
argued  by  Mr.  Stanton  before  Mr.  Justice  James,  and  he  refused  to 
accept  bail. 

The  CouBT.  In  the  Pngh  care  the  defendant  went  to  jail  for  violating 
the  pension  laws ;  but  whether  it  was  after  he  offered  bail  or  not  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  INGEBSOLL.  I  do  not  remember  his  oft'ering  any  bail  or  asking 
any  bail.  The  court  will  remember  that  I  made  an  argument  for  a  new 
trial.    1  will  not  say  it  was  not,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Colonel  Cook  is  here  in  court  and  he  understands  this 
case  just  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Cook.  I  was  in  the  case  where  Sawyer.  Brooks,  and  others  were 
tried.  My  client  was  fortunately  acquitted.  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Sawyer 
were  con\ncted.  The  case  was  tried  before  Justice  MacArthur.  He 
grants  a  new  trial,  and  afterwards  your  honor  came  on  the  bench  and 
the  case  was  carried  on  before  your  honor  by  the  late  Senator  Carpenter 
and  Wayne  McVeagb ;  and  under  your  peremptory  instructions  there 
was  an  acquittal  of  the  defendants.  Your  rulings  differed  in  many  par- 
ticulars from  your  brother,  Mr.  Justice  MacArthur.  They  did  go  to  jail, 
but  the  subject  of  bail  was  never  fully  discussed.  It  passed  off  finally 
on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.  The  second  trial  was  before  your  honor, 
and  it  passed  off  on  a  question  of  law.  The  question  of  bail  was  mit 
before  your  honor. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Judge  Case  reminds  me  of  a  case,  the  case  of  the  United 
States  V8.  Simkins,  charged  with  rape.  I  defended  him  and  succeeded 
in  getting  a  verdict  against  him  of  guilty.  I  retired  from  the  case  and 
Colonel  Corkhill  took  charge  of  it.  The  defendant  was  permitted  to 
give  bail  pending  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.  I  was  in  that  case  with 
brother  Corkhill,  and  we  did  get  him  out  of  jail  on  bail. 

Mr.  COBKHILL.  A  new  trial  had  been  granted. 
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The  Court.  The  bail  was  not  accept'ed  pending  the  motion  for  a  new 
trial. 

Mr.  HfiNKLE.  [Speaking  to  Judge  Case.]  How  is  that  T  M3'  recollec- 
tion is  that  he  never  went  to  jail  at  all ;  not  an  honr. 

Mr.  Mebrick.  Where  is  the  record  in  the  case? 

Mr.  Inqebsoll.  It  does  seem  to  me  there  is  only  one  question  in  this 
case.  Of  course,  the  punishment  of  the  parties  is  not  to  commence 
nntil  sentence.  Now,  there  is  one  question :  Does  the  court  believe  it 
would  be  safe  to  take  bail;  that  is,  does  the  court  believe  that  bail 
would  be  sure  to  have  the  parties  in  court  when  wanted?  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  that  is  the  only  question.  If  the  court  thinks  that  bail  would 
be  sufficient — Uie  amount  that  the  court  would  fix — then  it  is  well  to 
take  the  bail;  if  the  court  thinks  differently,  no  amount  of  argument 
would  convince  the  court. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  fix  bail,  and  in  fixing  the 
amount  of  the  bail  but  one  object  can  be  had  in  view,  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  these  parties.  That  this  has  been  done  by  a  great  many 
courts  there  is  no  doubt,  as  the  records  show.  I  hope  the  parties  will 
be  admitted  to  bail. 

Mr.  Mebbick.  It  seems  that  the  power  exists;  but  it  is  a  power  with 
a  limitation  to  its  exercise,  as  laid  down  in  all  these  books.  It  is  not  a 
right  of  the  defendant  at  all  after  the  verdict  as  it  is  before.  After  the 
verdict  the  court  has  power;  but,  say  all  the  books,  it  is  power  that 
must  be  exercised  very  cautiously.  It  is  never  exercised  simply  because 
of  its  own  existence.  It  can  be  exercised  only,  say  the  books  as  read 
by  Mr.  Henkle,  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

Now,  there  are  no  peculiar  circumstances  stated  here  at  all.  I  do  not 
tlnnk  the  power  that  exists  before  the  verdict  should  be  confounded 
with  the  power  that  exists  after  the  verdict.  The  power  that  exists 
before  the  verdict  is  a  power  that  the  court  is  compelled  to  exercise  in 
favor  of  the  accused  on  the  presumption  of  innocence.  After  verdict 
that  presumption  is  gone,  and  then,  says  the  law,  that  power  shall  be 
exercised  only  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

Your  honor  is  asked  on  precedents  that  have  been  established,  where 
these  peculiar  circumstances  existed  after  verdict,  to  admit  to  bail 
where  no  peculiar  circumstances  exist. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  If  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  peculiar  circumstance, 
the  verdict  furnishes  a  peculiarity. 

Mr.  Henkle.  In  25  Mississippi  Reports,  the  court  say  it  is  a  matter 
of  discretion  with  the  court  in  the  case  of  misdemeanor,  and  think  this 
discretion  ought  always  to  be  exercised  in  favor  of  bail.  Now,  I  think, 
if  the  court  please,  that  so  far  as  there  has  bc^n  any  legislation  in  the 
District  touching  this  subject  and  cognate  subjects,  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress is,  that  in  the  cases  where  an  appeal  is  allowed  there  shall  be  a 
suspension  of  judgment  until  final  decision  of  the  case.  It  is  so  in  civil 
cases.  After  the  judgment  is  rendered  npon  a  verdict  in  a  civil  case, 
the  court,  upon  the  defendant  giving  his  supersedeas  bond,  suspends 
the  execution  of  the  judgment  until  the  court  in  general  term  establish 
the  judgment  It  is  so  in  equity  cases,  where  the  chancellor  pronounces 
a  decree  and  the  supersedeas  bond  is  put  in,  the  execution  of  the  decree 
is  suspended  until  the  court  of  last  resort  affirms  the  decree.  And  the 
same  principle  is  intended  to  apply,  and  with  much  greater  reason  and 
force,  to  the  criminal  cases,  where  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  is  involved, 
which  is  of  much  more  value  than  his  goods,  his  lands,  or  his  money. 

Mr.  Mekbigk.  Not  after  verdict. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes,  sir;  after  verdict.  If  he  has  a  right  to  appeal, 
and  has  a  right  to  a  suspension  of  the  judgment  until  the  court  above 
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passes  upon  the  legality  of  the  judgment,  yoa  have  no  right  to  punish 
liim  in  the  meantime  by  denying  him  the  right  to  bail.  That  is  putting 
in  execution  the  final  judgment  before  it  is  rendered.  That  is  against 
all  the  legislation  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  As  we  are  holding  a  sort  of  experience  meeting,  I 
will  give  mine.  Judge  Swayne,  of  the  United  States  court,  was  in  the 
habit  of  coming  out  and  presiiling  with  Judge  Welker,  who  is  our  dis- 
trict judge  in  Cleveland.  Judge  Swayne  would  come  out  and  hold  cir- 
cuit court  with  him.  I  know  the  practice  there  was  not  even  to  surren- 
der the  defendant  in  many  cases  where  his  bail  wa«  ample,  not  even 
ordering,  as  we  have  been  ordered  here,  into  custody.  I  remember  a 
case — I  forget  the  names  of  the  parties;  I  was  not  in  it;  I  was  on  an- 
other case,  but  during  the  trial  my  attention  was  called  to  it.  A  gen- 
tleman of  some  standing  was  involved  with  a  lot  of  counterfeiters.  It 
was  in  the  days  when  our  money  was  first  issued,  our  new  style  of 
notes,  and  there  were  large  counterfeiting  gangs.  He  was  under  a 
$10,000  bond.  Judge  Swayne  presided  in  that  case.  He  was  brought 
in,  received  the  verdict  of  the  jury — "guilty."  Judge  Raney  was  one 
of  his  counsel.  The  defendant  lived  in  Ashtabula  and  desired  to  go 
home.  The  bail  was  ample.  He  said  he  would  return  at  the  order  of 
the  court;  that  he  had  to  go  home  to  see  about  his  business.  Judge 
Swayne  said,  "All  right;  this  bond  still  holds  good,  and  you  will  abide 
the  order  of  the  court."  He  went  home,  and  returned  to  receive  a  ten 
years'  sentence.  During  the  rebellion  I  defended  some  parties  for  what 
was  called  treason.  They  resisted  the  draft,  and  it  was  called  treason, 
not  merely  conspiracy.  They  were  under  heavy  bail.  Judge  Swayne 
-^that  was  the  same  court  at  which  I  was  present — heard  their  trials. 
There  was  one,  perhaps  two,  convicted.  He  paid  no  attention  to  order- 
ing them  to  jail,  but  let  them  go  down  home  and  see  about  their  matters 
on  that  same  bond.  A  motion  was  heard  for  a  new  trial  and  the  verdict 
was  set  aside,  and  they  were  not  even  present  when  he  was  prepared 
to  announce  his  decision.  We  immediately  telegraphed  that  the  court 
had  reversed  the  verdict  of  the  jury  and  permitt^  them  to  have  another 
trial.    The  second  trial  never  came  off. 

Before  Judge  Welker,  the  district  judge,  it  is  very  common — nothing 
more  common  in  the  world.  In  Ohio  our  practice  is  regulated  by  stat- 
ute. In  misdemeanors,  you  have  the  right  on  giving  good  bail.  The 
court  will  accept  as  sutlicieut  the  word  of  the  attorney,  upon  the  assur- 
ance of  the  attorney  that  he  intends  to  carry  the  case  to  the  supreme 
court;  because  it  takes  some  time  to  go  do«?n  and  get  your  petition. 
The  court  will  take  the  professional  statement  of  the  attorney,  "Do  you 
mean  to  take  this  up!"  "I  do."  "That  is  sufficient.  Give  bail,  and 
abide  the  order  of  the  court." 

Now,  as  I  understand  your  honor,  you  say  this  is  a  case  of  misde- 
meanor. The  penalty  may  be  two  j^earsbr  it  may  be  no  imprisonment; 
or  it  may  be  fine  and  imprisonment.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  United 
States  law  as  to  misdemeanors  and  felonies.  I  believe  it  has  been  laid 
down — and  your  honor  will  know  if  I  am  correct  about  it — ^that  the 
court,  where  the  act  is  not  described  in  the  enacting  clause  as  feloni- 
ously done,  or  some  woi*d  perlbrce  making  it  felony,  has  the  power  (and 
it  is  a  terrific  power),  by  its  own  motion  aa  evidenced  in  its  judgment,  to 
say  whether  it  is  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor.  Am  I  correct  in  that?  In 
some  cases  the  court  makes  the  offense  a  misdemeanor  or  felony,  as  it 
may  determine,  in  its  discretion,  in  fixing  the  sentence. 

The  Court.  This  court,  I  believe,  has  laid  down  the  doctrine  that 
the  line  which  divides  misdemeanor  from  felony  is  the  line  which  di- 
vides the  punishment  in  the  jail  from  capital  execution  and  punishment 
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in  the  penitentiary;  that  is,  all  (primes  that  are  punishable  in  the  peni- 
tentiary are  felonies. 

Mr.  McSwEBNY.  But  where  your  statute  does  not  say  where  pun- 
ishable, simply  two  years? 

The  Court.  Where  the  imprisonment  exceeds  a  year  it  must  be  in 
the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  But  if  you  make  it  six  months  f 

The  Court.  If  it  is  only  six  mouths  it  is  not  a  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Does  not  the  court  make  it  a  misdemeanor  or  felony 
in  its  own  discretion? 

The  Court.  The  decision  of  the  general  term  was  this :  Where  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  court  to  punish  by  imprisoumentin  the  penitentiary, 
that  constituted  a  fel  ny,  although  the  court  might  have  inflicted  a  lighter 
punishment — less  than  a  year  in  the  county  jail. 

Mr.  McSwEENT.  Or  no  imprisonment  at  all,  as  in  this  case.  This  is 
alternative.    Then,  am  I  not  correct? 

The  Court.  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  never  concurred  in  that  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  think  your  honor  is  mistaken  about  the  case ;  that  was 
a  penitentiary  case. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  The  distinction  that  we  used  to  talk  about  at  home 
in  our  circuit  was  when  the  word  labor  was  inserted. 

The  Court.  The  case  is  in  3d  Leigh.  I  think  Judge  Wilson  showed 
me  a  case  in  which  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh  made  an  argument,  amicus 
curicey  before  the  court  of  appeals  in  Virginia.  In  that  argument  he 
speaks  as  a  matter  of  coum^e  of  the  degree  of  punishment ;  but  he 
does  not  speak  at  all  of  the  diiOference  between  misdemeanor  and  felony. 
That  was  my  idea  until  the  court  in  general  term  decided  otherwise. 
They  reversed  me  upon  that  question,  I  remember;  but  I  was  always 
of  the  opinion  that  the  penitentiary  or  nd  penitentiary  was  not  the  test 
of  felony. 

Mr.  Hensxe.  I  used  that  authority  before  Justice  Hagner  since  that, 
in  a  case  where  my  client  was  convicted  of  perjury,  and  he  held  that  it 
was  a  misdemeanor. 

The  Court.  Judge  Hagner  and  myself  do  not  constitute  a  mcyority 
of  the  court. 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  Whore  the  word  labor  is  not  mentioned  in  the  sen- 
tence, he  has  no  power  to  imprison  in  the  penitentiary.  Now,  what  I 
was  going  to  say  about  that  is  this :  The  court  regarded  that  as  a  mis- 
demeanor; because,  when  charging  the  jury,  the  court  so  said. 

The  Court.  I  had  forgotten  the  decision  of  the  general  term. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  Well,  as  this  is  a  case  where  you  might  impnson 
even  for  an  hour,  it  may  be  in  jail  and  it  may  be  no  imprisonment  at 
all — we  are  asking  nothing  extraordinary  in  view  of  the  conceded  power 
that  you  have — we  ask  that  tliese  defendants  be  permitted  to  come  out 
on  bail,  when  we  assure  you,  on  our  professional  honors,  that  the  case 
is  to  be  carried  up  to  the  superior  court.  This  is  a  case  bristling  with 
so  many  points,  occupying  so  many  days,  and  with  a  great  many  excep- 
tions taken;  and  we  assure  you  that  we  intend  to  go  further.  I  know 
there  is  a  doctrine  of  going  further  and  faring  worse ;  but  we  expect  to 
fare  better.  In  Bishop's  Criminal  Procedure,  paragraph  2J3 — and  he 
cites  in  the  foot-note  many  of  the  authorities  read  and  a  groat  many  not 
read — we  find  the  following: 

And  the  later  Eo^lish  doctrine  in  cases  of  misdemeanor  seems  to  be,  that,  if  it  is 
probable  the  objections  raised  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner  af tor  verdict  may  prevail,  the 
court  wiU  accept  bail. 
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That  we  all  understand. 

The  Court.  There  is  no  difference  between  your  position  and  Mr. 
Merrick's. 

Mr.  McSwEENY  (reading) : 

Tliongh  not,  as  of  course,  or  even  where  bail  was  his  right  before  verdict.  And 
since  the  result  of  a  litigation  can  never  be  known  nntil  the  day  of  sentence,  as  well 
as  for  other  obvious  reasons,  the  American  courts  accept  bail  after  sentence  in  cases 
not  capita),  when  a  sound  and  cautious  discretion  prompts,  though  not  so  freely  as 
before  verdict.  This  more  merciful  conclusion  has  in  some  of  our  States  been  aided 
by  express  legislation. 

And  again,  as  coming  on  Brother  IngersolFs  idea,  do  you  think  that 
the  parties  will  be  here,  or  do  you  think  it  is  a  mere  ruse  to  escape? 

These  two  elements, ^therefore,  should  be  taken  into  account  together  on  the  qnes- 
tlons  of  accepting  of  bail  and  the  amount.  And  where  the  probabilities  of  flight  are 
overwhelming,  there  should  be  no  bail.  A  capital  crime,  with  guilt  and  conviction 
certain,  is  of  this  sort;  for,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  **  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he 
give  for  his  life^^'  still,  by  the  common  law,  prevailing  to  the  present  time  in  a  part  of 
our  States,  all  olfensc'S,  not  excepting  treason,  and  the  capital  and  other  felonies,  are 
bailable ;  though  these  high  crimes  are  so  only  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  not  of 
right,  &c. 

The  Court,  It  just  amounts  to  this:  The  right  before  trial  to  give 
bail  is  a  right;  after  trial  it  is  a  privilege. 

.  Mr.  McSwEENY.  Now,  we  ask  the  exercise  of  that  discretion.  Mr. 
Eerdell  is  under  $5,000  bail.  Does  the  court  think  that  a  sufficient 
bond,  and  will  he  abide  the  order  of  the.  court  f  This  man  has  some 
business  to  attend  to;  he  has  some  contracts,  has  some  exigencies  as  a 
family  man;  his  family  need  his  care  and  sustenance  and  protection,  as 
long  as  he  may  be  out  in  the  light  of  liberty,  before  the  final  determi- 
nation of  his  fate.  That  appears  to  me  sufficient.  When  this  sentence 
comes  to  be  executed,  it  may  be  that  he  will  be  put  in  jail;  it  may  be 
that  he  will  be  fined,  or  it  may  be  both.  We  now  say  that  we  have  no 
idea  of  his  escaping  or  intending  by  this  bail  proceeding  to  escape. 

Brother  Miner  has  a  family,  and  he  is  a  great  many  miles  from  them. 
He  has  been  here  many  days.  I  know  those  people,  and  it  must  be  of 
interest  to  him,  even  if  he  has  to  suffer  under  your  afiiicting  hand,  to 
see  his  wife  and  little  ones,  and  that  he  should  at  least  get  ready  to  set 
'his  house  in  order.  Again,  there  are  rumors  coming  to  them  in  prison  as 
to  certain  attempts  made  upon  the  jury;  and  it  is  necessary  that  these 
men  should  be  free  to  assist  their  counsel  in  preparing  tde  facts  in- the 
case.  There  are  not  only  mere  matters  of  law  that  require  the  attention 
of  the  counsel,  but  there  are  other  matters  to  be  looked  into,  and  thoy 
need  the  assistance  of  their  clients.  There  are  parties  to  see,  and  they 
are  the  ones  to  do  it.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  justice;  and  I  think  in  tlie 
merciful  considerations  of  the  court  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  should 
be  turned  in  the  defendants'  favor. 

The  District  Attoenby.  Without  any  special  i-eference  to  this  case 
i^ow  before  the  court,  it  is  of  great  interest  to  me  that  this  matter  should 
not  be  decided  in  this  way, 

Tonr  honor  has  stated  the  law  exactly  as  it  is.  The  right  to  admit 
to  bail  before  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  a  right;  after  the  verdict  it  is  a 
matter  addressed  to  the  discretion  of  the  court.  If  your  honor  admits 
it  in  one  case,  unless  there  are  extraordinary  circumstances,  we  will 
have  it  asked  in  ever>'  case;  and  the  complications  that  will  grow  out 
of  establishing  this  precedent  will  be  very  great. 

I  am  very  certain  that  during  the  time  I  have  held  this  office  this  dis- 
cretion has  never  been  exercised  by  a  judge  in  this  way.  Justice  Cox, 
in  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Browning  was  counsel,  the  defendant  was  con- 
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vlcted  of  larceny.  An  earnest  appeal  was  made  to  the  jud^e  to  let  Ihiq 
go.  Judge  Cox  held  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  statement  made  that 
appealed  to  the  discretion  of  the  coart,  and  the  man  would  have  to  take 
the  consequence,  although  in  a  few  days  afterward  he  granted  a  new 
triaL  In  the  case  of  Wright,  before  Justice  James^  the  claim  was  made 
that  he  was  suffering  from  a  disease,  yet  Mr.  Justice  James  said  that 
was  not  sufficient,  because  he  believed  his  instructions  were  right.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Simkins  the  verdict  came  in  Saturday  night,  bat  Mr. 
Justice  MacArthur  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  was  wrong  a 
new  recognizance  was  entered  into. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Justice  MacArthur  was  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
he  was  guilty. 

The  DiSTiCT  Attorney.  I  only  recollect  that  Mr.  Justice  MacArthur 
stated  himself,  in  granting  the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  that  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  witness  upon  the  stand  the  witness  was  not  to  be  believe<l. 

These  cases  have  been  uniformly  decided  in  that  way.  If  your  honor 
decides  that  merely  because  there  is  a  conviction  and  nO  sentence  a 
man  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  bail,  we  will  have  every  man  who  is  con  - 
victed  at  large.  ^ 

The  Court.  I  do  not  understand  the  counsel  in  this  case  to  have 
taken  any  such  stand  as  that.  Before  trial  bail  is  a  right.  They  con- 
cede themselves  that  after  trial  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  granted  by  the 
court. 

The  District  Attorney.  Under  special  circumstances  appealing  to 
the  court  itself. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  court  judges  of  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Certainly,  the  court  judges  of  that. 

Mr.  McSweeny.  Mr.  Berdell  does  not  understand  that  the  court 
is  deciding  now  the  granting  or  refusal  of  a  new  trial.  Information  has 
come  to  him  which  will  make  some  affidavits  necessary  in  order  to  decide 
matters  t^at  never  came  before  your  honor. 

The  Court.  The  motions  presented  to  the  court  on  behalf  of  the  defend- 
ants Berdell  and  Miner  are  for  two  different  purposes.  One  is  the  motion 
for  a  new  trial.  The  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  has  not  been  argued 
or  alluded  to,  but  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  has  been  spoken  to  by 
counsel.  The  other  motion  on  behalf  of  both  is,  that  they  may  be  ad-' 
mitted  to  the  privilege  of  bail  pending  an  appeal  that  they  purpose  to 
take  to  the  court  in  general  term.  Should  the  court  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  first  motion  (that  is,  the  motion  for  a  new  trial)  should 
be  granted,  the  granting  of  that  motion  would  entirely  supersede  and 
render  unnecessary  the  decision  of  the  other;  because  if  a  new  trial  is 
granted  the  gentlemen  will  go  at  large  upon  ordinary  bail,  and  we  need 
not  pass  upon  the  other  question. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  better  to  express  no  opinion  upon  the  second  mo- 
tion until  the  first  question  is  disposed  ot^ — that  is,  the  motion  for  a  new 
trial.  As  to  Berdell,  the  court,  of  course,  cannot  forget  the  evidence  in 
regard  to  his  confessions ;  he  has  confessed  pretty  strongly  in  this  case. 
As  to  Miner  there  are  no  confessions  that  can  bind  him.  Eerdell's  con- 
fessions apply  only  to  his  own  participation  m  the  conspiracy,  and  the 
court  will  not  allow  Rerdell's  confessions  to  have  any  weight  as  to 
Miner.  But  the  jury  have  found  Miner  guilty.  The  jury,  as  I  have 
said  already,  has  a  right  to  find  them  guilty.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
law  to  prevent  their  finding  these  two  particular  defendants  guilty, 
although  we  all  may  wonder  how  it  was.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McSwEENY.  "  And  still  the  wonder  grew,'' 

The  Court.  As  I  have  said  already,  I  have  not  read  these  newspa- 
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per  stories,  and  do  not  propose  to  read  thera.  I  have  paid  no  attention 
to  the  rumors  afloat,  and  I  parpose  to  keep  my  mind  disabused  in  re- 
gard to  that.  Counsel,  however,  have  said  that  they  expected  to  j)re- 
pare  some  affidavits  on  this  motion  for  new  trial,  aitecting  the  verdict 
that  has  been  rendered,  the  irregularity  of  that  verdict,  the  irregular- 
ity of  the  organization  of  the  jury,  and  to  show  that  there  was  some  in- 
fluence or  other  prevailing  whilst  this  jury  were  sitting  which  disturbed 
the  regularity  of  their  findings.  I  do  not  wish  to  pass  upon  this  motion 
for  a  new  trial,  therefore,  until  I  have  these  grounds  laid  before  the 
court,  and  I  presume  that  everything  that  the  counsel  wish  to  furnish  in 
that  matter  will  be  furnished  by  Friday.  [To  counsel  for  defendants.] 
Is  that  as  much  time  aa  you  wish? 

Mr.  Garpenteb.  We  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Henklb.  1  think,  your  honor,  that  probably,  to  suit  the  conven- 
ience of  the  court,  we  had  better  say  Saturday. 

The  GouBT.  I  have  no  other  business  pressing,  and  I  can  as  well 
come  Saturday  as  Friday. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  wish  your  honor  would  pass  upon  the  question 
whether  these  parties  may  give  bail  pending  the  hearing  of  this  motion 
for  a  new  trial. 

The  Court.  No;  I  cannot  accept  any  bail  until  this  matter  is  settled; 
I  cannot  forget  RenlelPs  confession. 

Mr.  HEif  KLE.  EIow  is  it  as  to  Miner  T 

The  Court.  I  say  there  are  no  confessions  as  to  Miner,  but  the  jury 
have  said  that  Mil  er  was  guilty  of  a  combination  or  conspiracy  with  lier- 
dell.    The  court  must  entertain  respect  for  tbe  finding  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  do  not  care  what  amount  of  bail  your  honor  fixes. 
[After  consultation  with  other  counsel  for  defendants.]  We  will  try 
to  be  ready  by  Friday  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  your  honor  please,  and  if  that  matter  is  disposed  of, 
it  is  proper  for  me  to  say  to  the  court  that  we  have  instructions  from  the 
Attorney-General  to  bring  on  the  case  for  trial  as  to  the  parties  in  re- 
gard to  whom  the  jury  disagreed  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  when  we 
come  on  to  argue  this  question  of  new  trial  I  shall  ask  your  honor  to 
either  fix  the  6th  of  November  or  the  first  Monday  of  December. 

The  Court.  That  is  notice  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  can  be  settled  hereafter. 

The  Court.  I  think  you  might  give  notice  for  next  April  or  May,  be- 
cause my  year  will  be  out. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  only  obeying  my  instructions.  I  gave  notice  so 
that  the  gentlemen  may  understand  it. 

The  Court.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  shall  take  this  motion  up  on  Friday, 
with  any  affidavits  you  may  have,  and  I  shall  decide  it  on  that  day.  I 
want  no  time  to  consider  it.    Both  sides  must  be  ready  on  Friday. 

(To  the  marshal.)  Adjourn  the  court  until  Friday. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.)  the  court  adjourned 
until  Friday  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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FRIDAY,   SEPTEMBER  15,  1882. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  counsel  for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendants. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Henkle,  have  you  filed  any  affidavits  T 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  have  not  filed  them,  your  honor.  I  have  brought 
them  into  court  this  morning ;  I  did  not  get  them  until  last  evening. 

The  Court.  You  can  file  them. 

J  Mr.  Henkle  here  filed  with  the  clerk  separate  affidavits  of  William 
Dickson,  Frederick  A.  Tscheffely,  Charles  A.  Fox,  and  William  T.  Jones.] 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  your  honor  please,  I  sent  for  one  of  the  jurors,  Mr. 
Holmead,  who,  I  understood,  had  made  an  affidavit,  to  come  and  see 
me.  He  came  yesterday  morning,  and  after  stating  his  experience  with 
the  jury  and  what  he  knew,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  give  me  an  affidavit 
to  be  used  in  court  this  morning.  He  said  that  he  had  made  an  affidavit 
and  filed  it  in  the  district  attorney's  office;  that  it  had  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  district  attorney's  office,  and  that  Mr.  Moore  had 
promised  him  when  he  did  so  to  give  him  a  copy  of  it,  but  that  he  had 
not  given  him  the  copy ;  that  he  had  called  on  Mr.  Moore  yesterday  and 
asked  him  for  a  copy,  and  that  Mr.  Moore  declined  to  give  it  to  him, 
stating  that  the}"  dtd  not  want  the  ^'  star  route"  (the  defendants')  coun- 
sel to  have  it.  I  then  asked  Mr.  Holmead  if  he  would  give  me  a  letter 
to  your  honor  requesting  it,  and  he  told  me  to  write  a  letter  and  he  would 
sign  it,  and,  with  your  honor's  permission,  I  will  read  the  letter  that  he 
addressed  to  the  court. 

The  Court.  Let  me  read  it. 

Mr.  Ker.  What  is  itf    An  affidavit  T 

Mr.  Henkle.  No;  it  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  court* 

Mr.  Ker.  Then  it  ought  to  go  to  the  court.  If  it  is  addressed  to  the 
court  it  ought  to  go  to  the  court. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  a  communication  addressed  to  the  court,  not  to 
the  counsel.    Let  the  court  take  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

[Letter  handed  to  the  court  by  Mr.  Henkle.] 

The  Clerk,  Mr.  CA:vtP.  (To.  Mr.  Henkle.)  Ai-e  these  papers  which  you 
have  filed  this  morning  filed  on  behalf  of  Rerdell? 

Mr.  Henkle.  Filed  on  behalf  of  Berdell  and  Miner  ^  all  of  the  papers 
are  filed  on  behalf  of  both  of  them. 

The  Court.  I  have  read  the  letter. 

Mr,  Henkle.  I  intended  to  read  it  publicly.  [To  the  bailiflf.]  Please 
give  that  letter  to  Mr.  Merriok. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  care  to  have  the  letter  filed.  It  is  simply  a  let- 
ter the  purport  of  which  is  that,  at  the  time,  he  declined  to  furnish  you 
with  an  affidavit  for  the  reason  that  he  had  furnished  one  already  to 
the  district  attorney. 

Mr.  Henkle.  And  requesting  your  honor  to  send  for  that  affidavit 
and  use  it  at  the  hearing. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  your  honor  please,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
personal  communication  with  the  Attorney-General,  but,  in  any  emer- 
gency arising  in  a  case,  counsel  must  perform  his  duty,  for  himself,  ac- 
cording to  his  sense  of  duty,  and  take  the  responsibility.  Neither  have 
I  had  much  opportunity  of  commuuicating  with  Mr.  Ker,  and  none  with 
Mr.  Bliss.  I  have  had  only  a  few  moments'  conversation  this  morning 
with  Mr.  Ker,  for  I  have  just  returned  from  the  country,    I  find  some  mo- 
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tions  on  file  for  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of  the  convicted  defendants,  ac- 
companied by  the  statement  of  a  variety  of 'reasons  and  by  some  affi- 
davits. Among  the  reasons  is  one,  namely,  that  the  verdict  is  itself 
unreasonable. 

As  counsel  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I  am  not  dis- 
l)osed  to  put  on  file  a  consent  to  the  granting  of  these  motions,  but  as 
counsel  for  the  United  States  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  not  to  oppose  them. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  itself  is  not  entirely  satisfied,  by 
any  means,  with  this  verdict.  It  is  a  verdict  which  subjects  the  masters 
to  a  retrial,  and  convicts  the  servants  and  the  minions.  It  is  a  verdict 
which,  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  testimony  in  the  case,  presup- 
poses a. finding  by  the  jury,  first,  of  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United 
States,  and,  secondly,  of  the  conclusive  and  satisfactory  proof  of  an  overt 
act,  so  as  to  create  a  completed  crime  under  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States.  That  having  been  found  by  the  jury,  necessarily,  prior  to  their 
determination  of  a  conviction  of  guilty  against  Rerdell  and  Miner,  left 
for  them  the  sole  inquiry  as  to  who  were  in  the  conspiracy  which  they 
had  found.  It  is  apparent  to  all  men,  that,  deeply  guilty  in  point  of 
morals  and  law  as  Rerdell  and  Miner  are,  the  guilt  they  did,  the  crimi- 
nality that  they  perpetrated,  were  the  scheme  and  device  of  others. 

Now,  sir,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  consistently 
with  its  dignity, object,  by  practical  resistance,  to  the  motions  made  to 
set  aside  such  a  verdict  and  bring  to  trial  again  both  masters  and  serv- 
ants, in  order  that  full  justice  may  be  done.  The  Government  of  the 
United  State^,  may  it  please  your  honor,  seeks  no  victim.  It  seeks 
dimply  justice.  When  a  verdict  apparently  trifles  with  justice,  it  can- 
not meet  the  approval  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

With  these  brief  remarks  the  Government  counsel  leave  the  subject 
of  these  motions  to  the  discretion  of  the  court,  not  consenting  and  not 
resisting,  hoping  for  the  purity  of  its  record,  resolved  upon  the  prose- 
-cution  of  criminals  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  trusting  that  whatever 
your  honor  may  decide  or  whatever  may  hereafter  come,  full  justice  will 
in  the  end  be  done. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Henkle,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  your  mo- 
don  for  a  new  trial,  ^th  its  reasons  t 

Mr.  Henkle  : 

The  defeodant,  John  K.  Miner,  moves  the  court  fur  a  new  trial,  and  for  grounds 
assigns  the  following,  viz  : 

This  is  a  motion,  your  honor  will  observe,  which  is  addressed  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 
[Continuing :] 

1.  Misbehavior  on  the  part  of  the  Goveiiimeut. 

2.  Misbehavior  of  the  jury. 

3.  That  the  verdict  is  contrary  to  the  evidence. 

4.  That  the  verdict  is  unreasonable. 

5.  And  for  other  manifest  errors. 

Those,  your  honor  will  remember,  are  the  grounds  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Mebrick.  There  are  others,  are  there  not  ? 

The  Court.  What  evidence  is  there  of  misbehavior  on  the  part  of  the 
jary? 

]Vf  r.  Henkle.  I  have  taken  no  testimony  as  to  that,  your  honor.  The 
statements  of  the  jurors  themselves  to  me  will  furnish  abundant  evi- 
dence ;  but  I  believe,  your  honor,  that  by  the  law  the  affidavits  of  jurors 
are  not  competent  to  prove  misbeha\ior  on  the  part  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Merbick.  Oh,  certainly  they  are. 
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Mr.  Henkle.  I  could  furuish  the  affidavits  of  several  of  them,  I  pre- 
sume, but  I  do  not  care  to"  do  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  ought  to  have  stated  that,  upon  looking  at  the  affi- 
davits, I  do  not  find  one  that  I  expected,  in  relation  to  a  met  that  we 
had  information  of  by  affidavit,  namely,  that  a  written  statement  of  an 
occurrence  alleged  by  Mr.  Dickson  to  have  taken  i)lace  some  time  in 
August,  was  read  to  the  jury  by  him  in  the  room,  and  was  sworn  to. 
not  as  to  the  truth  of  what  the  statement  contained,  but  as  to  the  fact 
that  that  statement  was  read  to  them,  notwithstanding  the  directions  of 
your  honor  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  understood  that,  your  honor,  although  I  do  not  know 
it  as  a  fact.  If  your  honor  will  permit  me,  I  will  state  what  one  of  the 
jurors  said  to  me. 

The  Court.  Oh  no. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Mr.  Merrick  says  he  does  not  object.  Might  I  say^ 
your  honor,  that  one  of  the  jurors  said  to  me  that  if  they  had  been  polled 
they  would  have  said  that  that  was  not  their  verdict  ? 

The  Court.  That  was  not  necessary. 

Mr.  IIenkle.  I  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  take  testimony  a.s  to 
that  -point. 

Mr.  Merrick.  In  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  IIenkle,  I  will  say  that 
the  verdict  rendered  by  the  jury  is  perfectly  consistent  with  logic  and 
coTrect  principle  so  far  as  the  nine  are  concerned  who  voted  consistently 
'^  guilty  ^  as  to  all. 

Mr.  IIenkle.  I  concede  that. 

Mr.  Merrk^k.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  as  to  those  gentlemen. 
Their  principle  is  right,  their  logic  is  right ;  the  others  may  reconcile  it 
as  best  they  can. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  admit  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  those.  Now, 
your  honor,  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  this  motion.  I  will  read,  if  the 
court  pleases,  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Dickson. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  ask  you  for  that. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Shall  J  read  itf 

The  Court.  Yes ;  you  may  read  it.  Whether  the  court  will  entertain 
it  or  not  is  a  question. 

Mr.  Henkle: 

917  G  Street  Nortilwest, 
Wcdneadaifj  August  23,  1882 — 11.50  o^clock  p.  in. 

While  (liniDg  at  the  restaurant  of  George  W.  Driver,  No.  1331  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
about  7  o'clock  this  evening,  in  company  with  Mr.  Driver,  I  was  approached  by  a]H'r- 
»on  name<l  Henry  A.  Bowen,  of  New  York,  with  whom  I  have  a  caaaal  acquaintance 
dating  back  several  years.  He  took  a  seat  closely  beside  me,  and  said  be  desired  a 
conversation  if  I  was  disengaged ;  that  he  was  about  to  leave  Washington  with  Jndgr 
Hoover  and  other  gentlemen  for  the  West,  on  the  nicht  train.  I  told  him  that  I  hAd 
just  sat  down  to  dine,  and  invited  him  to  join  me,  which  he  declined,  stating  that  be 
had  concluded  his  dinner.  He  then  inquired  about  the  Star-route  trial,  and  expressevl 
a  desire  to  talk  with  me  on  the  subject.  I  replied  that  I  had  studiously  refrained  from 
conversation  in  reterence  to  that  matter,  and  preferred  that  no  allusion  be  made  to  it: 
that  my. position  as  a  juryman  in  the  case  debarred  me  from  indulging  in  any  conver- 
sation on  the  subject,  and  I  chose,  while  holding  that  position,  to  remain  silent.  He 
then  asked  if  1  was  not  aware  that  he  wanted  to  see  me  and  have  a  talk.  I  replietl 
that  I  had  learned  that  he  had  inquired  for  me  on  the  previous  evening,  but  as  I  bad 
gone  home  at  an  early  hour  I  did  not  see  him  as  he  desired.  He  said,  then,  **1  am 
mistaken,  perhaps,"  and  was  about  to  continue  his  remarks,  when  he  was  called  away 
by  a  person  who  approached  him,  named  Brewster  Cameron,  an  officer  of  the  Dt*part- 
ment  of  Justice,  and,  rising  from  his  seat,  he  excused  himself  and  walked  toward  the 
front  door  of  the  saloon  w  ith  Cameron.  While  seated  in  the  garden  adjoining  Mr.  Dri  vers 
establishment,  about  8  o'clock  p.  m..  or  thereabouts,  reading  a  newspaper,  several  ac- 
quaintances came  in,  seating  themselves  near  me,  and  shortly  after  Henry  A.  Bowen  ap. 
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proftched,  and,  taking  a  seat  at  a  table  cloee  by,  joined  the  party.  He  excused  him- 
Relf  to  me  for  his  abrupt  departure,  and  was  intro<luced  to  the  persons  there  as8einble<I 
(Mr.  H.  I.  Gregory,  John  Ward,  Frank  Cardella,  Mr.  Thatcher,  snd  others)  and,  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  of  one  of  the  parties,  partook  of  some  refreshments.  A  few 
momenta  later  he  indicated  to  me  that  he  would  like  to  accompany  him  to  a  »eat  upon 
the  balcony  of  the  garden  to  listen  to  the  music.  I  did  so,  and  we  seated  ourselves 
at  a  table,  he  ordering  a  bottle  of  wine.  After  conversaticm  on  various  minor  sub- 
jects— the  weather,  the  performance,  ami  Driver's  cuterprising  spirit — he  turned  to 
me  and  asked  if  1  was  not  aware  that  he  was  connected  witli  and  was  inHniMitial 
with  the  Department  of  Jnstice.  I  replied  that  1  had  incidentally  heard  he  was 
somewhat  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  Judge  Hoover.  Hi*-  said, 
**  Yes,  that  is  so;  and  I  want  to  talk  with  you,  for  1  am  fully  authorized  to  do."  I  re- 
plied, "  VVtill,  no  h>irni  can  result  from  a  talk  between  gentlemen  at  any  time,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  object."  He  then  said  that  Attorney-General  Brewster  was  ileeply 
intereste<l  in  the  final  result  of  the  Star-route  cases;  that  it  was,  politically,  life  or 
death  to  him  ;  that  the  case  came  to  him  (Brewster)  as  a  legacy  from  his  predecessor, 
Wayne  MacVeagh,  and  that  it  ha<l  been  terribly  mismanaged  by  MacVeagh  and  James ; 
mistakes  ha<l  been  made  and  errors  of  coimsel  had  jeopardized  it;  that  the  present 
administration  did  not  care  to  press  the  case  until  Brady's  papers  commenced  their 
tirade  of  abuse  and  vilification  of  the  iulniinistration  and  its  officers,  and  now,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  the  defendants.  Brady  an<l  Dorsev,  nmst  be  convicted.  Continu- 
ing,  he  said  that  the  Attorney-G(>ueraI  ha<l  caretully  studied  the  case,  and  had  rea<t 
the  testimony  throughout,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  convict;  that  he  had  frequently 
remained  at  the  ottice  till  after  midnight  rea<ling  up  the  cjise,  until  his  eyesight  gave 
out,  when  he  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  a  young  man  employed  there  in  his  ofhce  to  as- 
sist him. in  reading;  that  his  argument  had  been  prepared  with  care,  and  it  would  be 
the  *' supreme  effort  of  his  [Brewster's]  life";  that  an  assurance  would  bcmven  that 
after  conviction  the  President  would  pardon  the  defendants,  and  possibly  within  thirty 
days. 

He  then  said :  **  Dickson,  you  are  a  politician,  and  yon  know  that  *  politics  is  politics.' 
You  are  a  man  of  superior  intelligence,  and  the  braius  of  the  jury.  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral has  a  high  appreciation  of  you,  and  knows  all  about  you.  If  yon  are  so  disposed 
yon  can  accomplish  what  he  desires,  and  I  will  fully  guarantee  that  there  is  twenty- 
five  in  it  for  you."  "Twenty-five,"  I  asked  ;  '*  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  *'  Why, 
1^25. (XX),"  he  replied.  **The  money  will  be  placed  in  escrow,  satisfactory  to  yon,  and  I 
Khali  give  yon  all  the  aissurauces  you  can  ask  upon  that  matter."  I  told  him  that  I 
was  astounded  at  the  proposition  :  that  it  was  a  startling  offer,  and  I  expressed  sur- 
]»ri8e  at  his  action.  "Well,"  he  said,  "you  area  man  of  the  world,  and  know  that 
when  you  are  in  a  fight  yon  must  use  every  means  in  your  power  to  win.  This  is  now 
the  Attorney-General's  fight,  and  he  must  succeed — 'tis  life  or  death  with  him.  He 
says  he  has  a  little 

Mr.  Henkle.  There  is  a  blank  there.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
a  little  "son"  or  ''daughter." 

"  He  says  he  has  a  little ,  eight  years  of  age,  in  whom  he  takes  great  pride ;  that 

he  cannot  live  many  years  longer,  and  tbat  he  desires  this  trial  to  be  his  greatest  tri- 
umph. He  does  not  regard  Judge  Wylie,  by  his  contrary  rulings,  as  friendly  to  the 
prosecntion.  If  you  do  not  accede  to  the  proposition  I  make,  we  will  find  other  means 
to  accomplish  it."  I  then  inquired  :  "  Does  Bliss,  Merrick,  or  Ker  know  of  this  ac- 
tion?" He  said:  "They  did  not."  I  then  asked:  "Are  you  authorized  to  submit  this 
proposition  to  me ;  and  if  so,  b^'  whom  t "  He  replied  :  "  I  am  fully  authorized  to  act 
by  the  Attornev-General,  and  will  satisfy  you  if  you  assent  to  the  proposition,  but  if 
von  do  not,  and  the  conversation  should  leak  out,  I'll  deny  every  d — -d  word  of  it." 
lie  then  drew  from  his  inside  pocket  an  official  envelope  addressed  to  himself,  the  en- 
velope bearing  the  official  red  seal  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  contained  two 
letters,  which  he  handed  me  to  read.  The  first  was  dated  August  12,  1882,  and  was  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Department  of  Jnstice,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Attorney- 
General  to  the  violation  of  the  *' intercourse  act"  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  re- 
ferring to  the  depredations  of  marauding  Indians,  and  requesting  the  appointment  of 
a  special  agent  to  visit  the  Territory  and  inaugurate  means  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  outrages,  or  something  to  that  purport.  It  was  signed  "  F.  L.  Tidball,  United 
States  Marshal."  The  second  letter  shown  me  was  written  on  the  official  letter-paper 
ofthe  Department  of  Jnstice,  and  dated  August  2*2,  181*^2,  directed  to  Henry  A.  Bowen, 
and  its  contents  were  that  he  was  appointed  as  a  special  agent  ofthe  department  topro- 
ceed  to  the  Territory  of  Arizona  for  the  purposes  as  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  F.  L.  Tid- 
ball, a  copy  of  which  was  therewith  inclosed.  It  directed  him  to  proceed  forthwith 
to  Arizona,  and  institute  inquiries  as  to  violation  ofthe  "intercourse  act" — depreda- 
tions, selling  of  whisky,  &,c. — and  to  make  a  detailed  report  to  the  department.  It 
also  provides  for  his  pay  "  at  the  rate  of  87  per  day  and  expenses,"  and  was  signed, 
'*  Brewster,  Attorney-General." 
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After  I  had  read  them  he  said  I  could  judge  for  myself  as  to  his  close  relations  with 
the  Attorney-General,  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  Arizona  on  a  trip,  and  the  plac«  had 
heen  made  for  him.  He  then  said  he  had  delayed  going  west  on  purpose  of  seeing  me, 
and  again  asked  what  I  thought  of  his  proposition.  I  told  him  **I  would  not  con- 
sider the  matter,"  and  declined  to  say  anything  further.  He  replied,  **  If  you  doubt 
me  and  will  meet  me  to-morrow,  I'll  fully  satisfy  you  that  I  mean  business.  The 
Attorney-General  has  been  telegraphed  for,  and  will  return  to  the  city  sometime  to- 
morrow (Thursday).  1  will  send  word  to  your  address  to-morrow,  and  will  arrange 
with  Brewster  on  his  arrival  to  meet  you  at  Wormley's  Hotel ;  we  can  meet  in  his 
private  parlor  undisturbed,  and  you  can  then  satisfy  yourself  that  I  mean  business. 
I  would  have  gone  west  to-night  with  Brewster  Cameron,  but  I  remained  behind 
solely  to  arrange  this  interview  with  you.  You  will  hear  from  me  to-morrow." 
Shortly  afterward  I  separated  from  him  and  left. 

The  conversation  detailed  above  was  had  while  seated  upon  the  balcony  at  Driver^s 
Garden,  and  was  entirely  between  ourselves.  It  was  interrupted  occasionally  by 
acquaintances  who  came  up,  but  resumed  again  when  they  moved  away.  The  parties 
who  approaci.ed  lis  from  to  time  were  a  Mr.  Shippard,  Frank  Morey  of  Lonisiana, 
Judge  Hoover,  Mr.  Saltcrwaite,  George  W.  Driver,  and  a  colored  man — a  waiter 
named  Henry. 

Thursdav,  August  24,  16??2. 

On  my  return  from  the  criminal  court  this  afternoon  a  colored  boy  entered  my  office. 
No.  222  Four-and-a-half  street,  northwest,  and  handed  me  a  card,  upon  which  was 
written,  "  Dear  Colonel  Dixon.  Eight  o'clock  this  evening  at  Driver's.  Bowex. 
August  24." 

On  reading  the  card  I  asked  him  who  had  sent  him.  He  said,  '^  Colonel  Bowen.'* 
I  told  him  there  was  no  answer,  and  did  not  keep  the  engagement  requested  by  Bowen 
in  his  card. 

Friday,  Jtt^iw<25,  lt^2. 

Informed  Judge  Wylie  of  the  fact  that  an  improper  proposition  had  b«en  made  me, 
and  by  whom. 

WILLIAM  DICKSON. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  14th  day  of  September,  1882,  A.  D. 

[NOTARIAL  SEAL.]  JOSEPH  C.    ftOCK, 

Notary  Public. 

I  ought  to  8ay,  your  honor,  that  this  affidavit  was  sent  to  me  bv  Mr. 
Dickson,  and  I  believe  it  is  all  in  his  handwriting. 

The  (yOURT.  It  is  sworn  to  1 

Mr,  Henkle.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  sworn  to. 

The  Court.  Are  there  any  others? 

Mr.  Henkle.  Well,  your  honor,  we  had  some  affidavits  as  to 

Mr.  !N(£KHICK.  [Interposing,]  Brother  Henkle,  may  I  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion f  I  have  no  affidavits,  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  prepare  one. 
Are  you  not  aware  that  Dickson  has  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  Mr. 
Bowen  had  any  authority,  and  had  no  conversation  with  the  Attorney- 
General  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Henkle.  No,  Mr.  Merrick,  I  have  not  had  any  conversation  with 
Mr.  Dickson,  and  have  not  seen  him  since  I  left  the  court  room  on  Mon- 
day.  I  sent  to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  would  send  me  an  affidavit  of 
the  facts  as  they  occurred,  and  he  sent  me  this, 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Merrick. 

Mr.  HetJkle,  Of  course,  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  suspect  that  the 
Attorney-General  or  any  of  these  counsel  were  aw^are  of  this. 

The  Court.  What  other  affidavits  are  there! 

Mr.  Henkle.  There  are  some  affidavits  with  regard  to  the  residence 
of  one  of  the  j urors — McLain. 

The  Court.  This  affidavit  relates  to  nothing  that  transpired  in  the 
j  ury-room. 

Mr.  Henkle.  No,  sir;  nothing  that  transpired  in  the  jury-room.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  should  take  the  time  of  the  court  to  read  these 
affidavits.  I  do  not  rely  upon  them  at  all.  They  simply  state  that  one 
of  the  jurymen,  McLain,  was  a  resident  of  Prince  George's  County, 
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Maryland,  and  was  a  regular  voter  there  at  tbe  November  election.  Of 
course,  he  might  have  changed  his  residence.  We  base  our  motion  upon 
the  ground  of  the  affidavit  that  has  just  been  read,  your  honor.  My 
brother  Wilson  thinks  that  I  ought  to  read  the  other  affidavits. 

The  Court.  Before  the  jury  retired  the  foreman  of  the  jury  inquired 
of  the  court 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Interposing.]  Xo.    Mr.  Ingersoll. 

The  Court,  Yes;  Mr.  Ingersoll.  Mr.  Ingersoll  inquired  of  the  court 
whether  the  members  of  the  jury  in  their  retirement,  in  their  consulta- 
tion, were  at  liberty  to  discuss  these. offers  of  bribery  which  had  been 
made,  or  which  it  was  said  had  been  made,  by  persons  to  several  of  them. 
The  court  was  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  discussion  as  that  in  the  jurj^- 
room  would  be  highly  improper.  It  might  affect  the  verdict,  and,  as  a 
verdict  ought  properly  to  rest  upon  the  evidence  in  the  case,  a  discus- 
sion of  that  kind  would  be  calculated  to  mislead  the  minds  of  the  jury, 
and  might  produce  a  verdict  not  founded  on  the  evidence.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  which  influenced  the  court  in  saying  to  Colonel  Ingersoll 
that  that  could  not  be  allowed,  and  the  jury  was  so  informed.  Now, 
whether  tlie  jury  transgressed  the  mislaid  down  to  them  by  the  court 
or  not,  I  am  not  now  informed, 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  agreed  that  they  had,  did  I  not! 

Mr.  Henkle.  Yes. 

The  Court.  This  affidavit  of  Dickson  relates  to  matters  that  took 
place  between  him  and  Bowen  outside  of  the  jury -room. 

Mr,  Henkle.  I  know  it  does,  your  honor,  I  was  in  hopes  your  honor 
would  send  to  the  district  attorney's  office  for  the  affidavit  of  Mr,  Hoi- 
mead.    If  your  honor  would  permit  me  to  state  tbe  point  of  it 

The  Court.  I  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Well,  it  is  in  the  same  line  as  Mr.  Dickson's  as  to  ap- 
proaches by  another  party  connected  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  jMerrick.  IL?  does  not  state  that  he  had  anv  offer  made  to  him. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  have  not  seen  the  affidavit,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  says  there  was  no  offer  made. 

Mr.  Henkle.  If  your  honor  wants  any  authority  I  think  I  can  satisfy 
the  court  from  authority  that,  even  supposing  the  party  himself  does 
not  employ  the  influentie,  yet,  if  in  his  name  or  under  color  of  authority 
from  him,  improper  advances  are  made  to  a  juror  that  might  influence 
him,  it  is  ground  for  setting  aside  the  verdict,  although  the  party  him- 
self might  have  no  knowle<lge  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Merrick.  As  to  setting  aside  the  verdict  on  that  ground  I  should 
resist  it  as  unjust  and  improper.  As  to  setting  aside  the  verdict  on  th  * 
grounds  I  have  stated  I  have  no  resistance  to  offer,  but  on  that  ground 
I  should  resist  it,  and  ask,  if  your  honor  desires  further  information  upon 
it,  an  opportunity  to  prove — if  it  is  necessary  to  produce  affidavits  after 
my  brother  Carpenter's  admission — that  Dickson  did  not  believe  that 
this  man  had  any  authority  from  the  Attorney-General  (and  he  has 
stated  that  it  did  not  influence  him),  and  also  affidavits  that  he  readmit 
in  the  jury- room,  and  when  questioned  in  regard  to  its  accuracy,  swore 
to  it  immediately  after  receiving  the  directions  from  your  honor.  Now,  I 
shall  not  resist  a  motion  to  set  aside  the  verdict  on  that  ground,  or  on 
the  ground  of  the  unreasonableness  of  the  verdict.  The  verdict  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  any  rational  theory  as  to  the  guilt  of  tliose 
found  guilty.  The  rich  are  let  go,  and  the  poor  punished ;  the  masters 
free,  and  the  servants  in  jail. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  If  the  court  please,  Mr.  Merrick  has  referred  to 
what  I  said  in  regard  to  Mr.  Dickson.    I  did  not  intend  to  be  under- 
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stood  exactly  as  he  has  stated  it.  Mr.  Dickson  has  stated  to  me  since 
the  trial  that  he  did  not  now  believe  that  the  Attorney-General  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  but  I  understood  Mr.  Merrick  to  go  further  and 
say  that  he  did  not  believe  it  at  the  time.  I  did  not  draw  that  distinc- 
tion. The  fact  is  Mr.  Dickson  did  not  charge  the  Attorney-General  with 
it  at  the  time  he  was  talking  with  me,  and  I  understood  him  to  say  that 
he  had  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Attorney-General  for  an  in- 
vestigation, and  stating  that  fact  in  the  communication. 

Mr.  Mebbigk.  The  investigation  is  now  in  progress,  I  might  state, 
Mr.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  Cabpenter.  He  did  not  say  anything  to  me  about  having  read 
it  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No.    I  oflfer  to  produce  an  affidavit  to  that  effect. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Henkle.]  I  will  hear  your  authorities. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  read  from  the  case  of  Ritchie  against  Holbrooke^  in 
the  7th  of  Sergeant  and  Rawle: 

The  verdict  in  this  case  having  been  for  the  plaintiff,  a  motion  has  been  made,  ou 
the  part  of  the  defendant,  for  a  newtrUl.  In  snpport  of  this  motion,  several  matters 
have  been  oflered,  both  of  law  and  fact,  but  there  is  one  which  demands  particular 
attention.  An  affidavit  has  been  produced  of  one  of  the  jurors  by  which  it  appears 
that  a  difliculty  in  the  plaintiff's  accouut  having  been  menticmedf  after  the  jury  hail 
received  ihe  charge  of  the  court  and  retired  to  consider  of  their  verdict,  the  foreman 
of  tjie  jury  declared  that  the  plaintiff  had  satisfied  him  with  regard  to  that  difficulty, 
in  a  convei-sation  which  he  had  with  him,  out  of  court  and  afttr  thejitry  kad  beru  mrorti. 
The  plain  tiff's  counsel  contended  that  the  court  should  pay  no  regard  to  this  afiida\it, 
because  it  is  impolitic  to  permit  jurors  to  relate  what  pansed  between  themselves,  and 
for  this  they  relied  on  the  case  of  Cluggage  vs.  Strang  A  Binn.,  150.  That  was  a  very 
different  case  from  the  present;  the  jury  drew  lots  for  the  verdict,  and  the  ecmrt  re- 
fused to  hear  the  affidavit  of  one  of  the  jurors  to  prove  it.  Whether  jurors  should 
be  permitted  to  disclose  their  own  misconduct  has  been  a  rexata  quw»Ho.  I  decliuexi 
giving  any  opinion  ou  that  point,  in  Claggaye  vs.  Swan,  because  the  case  did  not  re- 
quire it ;  there  was  enough  to  set  aside  the  verdict  on  other  grounds.  But  my  brethren, 
the  late  Judges  Yeates  and  Brackenridge,  certainly  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  affidavit  of  the  juror  should  not  be  regarded. 

But  it  never  has  been  and  I  trust  never  will  be  doubted  that  the  affidavit  of  a  juror 
shall  not  be  received  to  prove  misbehavior  of  one  of  the  parties  of  the  suit.  The  holdin;; 
of  conversations  with  jurors,  after  they  are  sworn,  is  a  practice  against  which  the 
court  should  set  its  face  resolutely,  and  put  it  down  at  once.  It  must  be  known  thai 
a  party  may  lose,  but  cannot  gain,  hy  a  conversation  with  a  juror  aft^r  he  is  sworn, 
unless  it  be  op^n,  and  by  permission  of  the  court.  If  the  verdict  should  be  against 
him,  it  will  stand;  if  for  him,  it  wnll  be  set  auide. 

It  is  <»bjected  that  this  is  hearsay  evidence.  To  be  sure,  a,s  to  the  fact  of  the  f«ire- 
man's  conversing  with  the  plaintiff,  it  is,  in  some  sort,  hearsay,  because  the  juror  wh«» 
made  the  affidavit  was  not  present  at  the  conversation.  But  it  is  not  hearsay  that 
the  foreman  informed  his  fellows  of  the  explanation  of  the  a^'couut  which  has  been 

given  by  ihe  plaintif!';  nor  is  it  hearsay  that,  ar.  least,  one  of  the  jurors  (the  foreman) 
eclared  himself  satisfied  by  evidence  which  was  not  given  in  open  court.  But  for 
my  own  part,  where  one  of  the  parties  is  charged  with  a  kind  of  misconduct  whii-h 
strikes  at  the  root  of  trial  by  jury,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  contradict  or  explain  it. 
I  am  not  for  being  very  scrupulous  in  weighing  the  evidence.  Fn>m  what  has  been 
disclosed  to  the  court,  I  am  satisfied  in  my  conscience  that  an  improper  communica- 
tion took  place  between  the  plaintiff  und  the  foreman  of  the  jury;  and,  therefon'.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  verdict  should  be  set  aside. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  verdict  was  for  the  plaiutifi',  was  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Henkle,  For  the  plaintifi';  yes,  sir.    In  The  State  vs.  Ha^call^hi 
the  Gth  N.  H.,  an  indictment  for  i>erjiiry — 

The  only  remaining  objection  [say  the  Supreme  Court,]  is  that  certain  pajwrs, 
calculated  to  make  an  unfavorable  impreHHion  upon  the  jury,  were  exhibited  by  Fitts, 
the  prosecntor,  at  several  public  places,  and  read  in  the  hearing  of  jurors,  during  the 
term  and  before  the  trial. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  papers  have  a  tendency  to  produce  an  tmpressiou 
unfavorable  to  the  prisoner.  Several  witnesses  swear  to  the  exhibition  of  these 
papers,  and  two  say  that  in  their  belief  they  were  read  in  the  hearing  of  two  of  the 
jurors,  but  they  do  not  give  the  names  of  the  jurors  who,  as  they  believe,  heard  them 
read. 
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To  ri'hiit  this  evidence,  the  counHel  fur  the  State  has  offered  the  affidavits  of  each 
meiiiher  I  the  jury  that  they  did  not  hear  any  such  papers  read  at  any  time  before 
the  trial,  nor  did  they  read,  or  hear  read  out  of  court,  any  paper  whatever,  in  any 
way  relating  to  the  prisoner,  or  his  character,  or  the  character  of  the  prosecutor,  be- 
fore the  return  of  the  verdict,  and  that  they  were  induced  to  agree  t-o  tlie  verdict 
from  a  consideration  of  the  law  and  evidence  givt-n  in  at  the  trial,  and  from  that 
only. 

The  prisoner's  counsel  have  objected  to  the  reception  of  these  affidavits  in  evidence, 
Aud  the  tirst  question  is  whether  they  can  be  considered.  *  *  *  It  i»  evident  that 
casss  may  occur  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  impeach  a  verdict  upon  evidence  founded 
in  mistake,  misapprehension,  or  perhaps  in  fraud.  To  exclude  the  testimony  of  jurors, 
thereftire,  in  all  questions  affecting  their  verdict,  would  neither  be  just  to  the  parties 
nor  the  jury ;  and,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  tliis  point,  we  hold  that  the  affidavits 
of  the  jurors  are  admissible  in  this  case,  to  prove  that  they  did  not  read  or  hear  any 
such  papers  read  before  their  verdict. 

The  court  admitted  the  affidavits. 

The  Court.  That  was  a  ease  of  miscouduct  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cuting witness. 

Mr.  IIenkle.  Yes,  sir.  If  your  honor  please,  I  do  not  care  to  read 
any  more  than  is  necessary,  if  I  can  come  to  the  point: 

These  affidavits  then,  to  that  extent,  are  to  be  weighed  against  those  produced  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner. 

Had  the  affidavits  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  named  any  particular  jurors  who 
were  ]>resent  and  heard  the  papers  read,  there  might  be  a  question  to  be  considered, 
as  to  the  weight  of  the  testimony  whether  they  were  heard  by  those  jurors  or  not. 
But  it  is  observable  that  no  juror  is  designated  as  having  heard  these  papers  read, 
although  it  must  probably  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  witnesses  to  do,  so  if  they 
had  the  knowledge  that  they  were  read  in  the  presence  of  two  members  of  the  jury, 
as  they  testify  to  their  belief.  The  individuals  are  not  only  not  named,  bnt  no 
description  of  them  is  attempted,  nor  any  circumstances  stated  which  can  lead  to 
any  supposition  which  of  the  jurors  were  probablythe  individuals  alluded  to :  nor 
is  it  stated  that  they  were  unknown  to  the  deponents. 

All  this  isVertainly  suspicious,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  holding  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  affidavits  of  the  several  jurors,  that  they  neither  read  nor 
heard  read  any  such  papers  before  the  verdict,  stand  wholly  unimpeached,  and  that 
the  prisoner  haa  failed  of  making  out  this  fact. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  other  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  than  those 
who  testify  that  the  papers  in  their  behalf  were  read  in  the  hearing  of  two  jurors,  who 
«wear  that  they  were  exhibited  in  several  public  places  in  Portsmouth  during  the 
term,  and  before  the  trial,  and  that  some  of  the  jurors  boarded  at  those  places,  and  the 
places  are  designated  in  the  affidavit.s. 

This  evidence  is  not  disproved  by  the  Government,  or  in  any  way  encountered,  and 
it  establishes  the  fact  of  conduct  of  a  highly  unwarrantable  and  reprehensible  char- 
acter on  the  part  of  one  or  more  individuals  connected  with  this  prosecution — conduct 
which  WHS  directly  calculated  to  have  an  improper  influence  upon  the  trial,  and  of  a 
character,  if  tolerated,  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  in  judicial  tribunals, 
and  the  fair  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  give  any  countenance  to  such  a  procedure  in  this  or  any 
other  case.  It  is  of  much  more  importance  that  the  community  should  feel  assured  of 
the  purity  of  the  trial  by  jury,  without  bias,  according  to  law,  than  it  is  that  John 
Hascall  be  now  sentenced,  even  if  he  be  guilty. 

The  exhibition  of  these  papers  was  very  likely  to  make  their  cont4?nt8  a  subject  of 
<!onver8ation,  and  the  jury,  or  some  of  them,  may  have  heard  some  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  them,  though  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  the  ]»aper»  tlKMuselves.  It  is 
not  denied  iu  their  affidavits  that  they  did  so,  although  it  is  not  impoHsible  that  this 
may  hav«^  r«*Hulted  from  their  attention  nc)t  having  been  rall»*d  to  this  point.  They 
state,  generally,  that  they  were  influenced  by  nothing  except  the  law  and  evidence 
given  at  the  trial,  but  this  we  cannot  consider. 

It  is  sufficient  for  this  case  that  the  exhibition  of  those  ^lapers  washigh\v  improper, 
and  that  there  is  a  probability  that  some  of  the  jury  may  have  heard  something  of  the 
statements  contained  in  them,  in  consequence  of  such  exhibition,  before  the  trial  was 
had.  '  ' 

We  slumld  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  set  aside  a  venlict  obtained  by  a  party  in  a 
<;ivil  case  uuder  such  circumstances  (*2  N.  [I.  Rep.,  474,  Perkins  vs.  Knight;  13  Mass., 
*21S,  Kniffht  vs.  Freepoii4) :  and  although  it  would  be  partly  to  punish  his  misconduct, 
and  the  State  is  here  in  no  fault,  yet  we  think  the  respondent  in  a  criminal  case,  where 
the  law  humanely  presumes  innocence,  is,  within  the  discretion  of  the  court,  under 
circumstances  like  the  present,  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  same  rule.  And  it  is  on 
this  ground,  and  on  this  alone,  that  we  set  aside  the  verdict  and  order  the  case  trans^ 
ferred  to  the  common  pleas  for  a  new  trial. 
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The  Court.  Will  you  send  me  that  aixthority,  plea^se  f 

[The  volume  was  passed  to  the  court.] 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  have  some  more,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Merrick.  1  see  one  or  two  of  the  jury  in  court,  your  honor,  aud 
suggest  the  discretionary  power  of  the  court  to  examine  the  jury  as  to 
the  charge  of  misconduct.  One  of  these  reasons  is  a  charge  of  miscon- 
duct. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Before  your  honor  reads  that  case,  let  me  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  casfe  of  Joseph  Knight  vs.  The  Inhabitants  of  FreeporU  i« 
the  13th  Mass.: 

After  a  verdict  at  the  la8t.Octob«?r  term  for  the  plaintiff  in  review,  and  before,  jiidg- 
meut,  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  review  moved  the  court  for  a  new  trial,  on  the 
ground  that  one  Abel  A.  Briggs,  who  was  a  witness  for  Knight 

Not  the  party,  but  a  witness.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of  the  plaintiff,  who 
was  a  witness  for  Knight 

on  the  trial  of  the  cause,  after  the  impaneling  of  the  jury  and  before  the  trial,  ap- 
plied to  Justin  Kent,  one  of  the  jurors,  aud  stated  to  him  that  this  cause  was  of  great 
consequence  to  him,  Briggs ;  and  if  it  went  against  Knight,  he,  Briggs,  should  have 
to  pay  the  costs;  and  that  the  defending  the  action  was  a  spiteful  thing  on  the  pare 
of  the  said  inhabitants  of  Freeport;  the  said  counsel  declaring  that  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  said  facts,  until  aft«r  the  jury  had  returned  their  said  verdict.  The 
juror  testified  to  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  statement,  and  added  that  Knight  was  uoi 
present  at  the  time,  nor  did  the  juror  know  that  he.  Knight,  had  any  knowledge 
thereof. 

Knight  was  the  plaintiff. 

And  it  was  admitted  that  the  said  Briggs  was  Knight's  son-in-law  and  did  assist  biin 
in  supporting  his  cause.     The  said  motion  being  continued  over  to  this  term. 

Now,  says  the  court : 

Too  much  care  and  precaution  cannot  be  used  to  preserve  the  purity  of  jury  triaU.. 
The  attempt  to  influence  the  juror  in  this  case  was  grossly  improper  and  ought  to  l»e 
discountenanced.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  mind  of  the  juror  thus  tam- 
pered with  was  influenced  by  this  attempt.  Perhaps  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  say 
whether  he  was  influenced  or  not.  If  he  was,  there  is  sufficient  cause  to  set  aside  the 
verdict ;  and  if  he  was  not,  and  the  party  who  has  gained  the  verdict  has  a  good  cam^. 
he  will  still  be  entitled  to  a  verdict  upon  another  trial.  We  cannot  b©  too  strict  in 
guurding  trials  by  jury  from  improper  iuflueucie.  This  strictness  is  necessary  to  give 
due  contidence  to  parties  in  the  results  of.  their  causes,  aud  everyone  ought  to  know 
that  for  any,  even  the  least,  intermeddling  with  jurors,  a  verdict  will  always  bt*  set 
aside. 

I  will  now  read  from  the  case  of  CUley  v.  Bartlett^  commencing  on 
page  318  of  19th  X.  H.    It  is  one  of  the  exceptions  in  the  case : 

That  the  defendant,  out  of  court,  in  the  absence  of  the  plaintiff  and  his  counsel,  after 
the  whole  evidence  in  the  case  was  closed,  and  the  case  argued  ou  his  side,  aud  while 
the  case  was  pending  in  this  stage  before  the  jury,  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  oue 
or  more  of  the  jury,  in  the  most  direct  and  positive  terms  and  manner,  asserted  ami 
declared  thattue  whole  testimony  of  one  of  theuiost  matierial  witnesses  examined  ou 
the  plaiutitl's  side  was  utterly  and  absolutely  false.  This  was  shown  by  aflidavit. 
And  the  defendant,  by  his  own  affidavit,  denied  that  he  knew  or  was  aware  that  any 
one  of  the  jury  was  i)resent  when  he  macle  that  statement. 

8ay  the  court : 

The  court  finds  that  the  defendant,  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  one  or  mon' 
of  the  jury,  as?jerted  iu  the  most  positive  terms  that  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  nuwt 
material  witnesses  for  the  demandant  was  utterly  and  absolutely  false.  The  tenant 
swears  that  he  did  not  know  any  one  of  the  jury  was  present  at  the  time. 

Whether  he  knew  this  fact  or*not  is  not  a  matter  that  can  he  readily  proved.  But 
there  will  be  no  secunty  for  the  proper  administration  of  justice  if  a  pjiTtJ',  while  hi» 
case  is  ou  trial,  can  be  ])ermitted  to  make  statements  denouncing  his  opponent's  wit- 
nesses during  the  adjournment,  after  the  jury  have  separated,  whether  he  is  aware  of 
the  presence  of  a  juror  or  not.  If  he  will  conduct  in  this  manner  he  must  take  the 
1  isk  of  the  conseciuences  upon  himself.     The  presumption  is  that  when  jnrors  hear  such 
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statements  they  are  more  or  less  affected  by  them.  ( The  Slate  v.  Hascallf  6  K.  H.,  352.  > 
Aud  as  it  is  necessary  that  such  conduct  should  be  discountenanced,  the  judj^uient  of 
the  court  is,  that  for  this,  as  well  as  the  other  causes  we  have  stated,  the  demandant 
is  entitled  to  a  new  trial. 

I  refer  also  to  the  case  of  iShea  v.  Lawrence^  1  Allen.  Opinioirby  Judge 
Merrick.  I  hope  this  learned  judge  is  a  relation  of  my  distinguished 
friend  Merrick. 

Mr.  Merrick  [laughingly],    lie  is  my  brother-in-law. 

Mr.  Henkle  [reading] : 

Tpon  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  court  in  support  of  the  motion  of  the  plaintiff 
to  set  aside  the  verdict  and  grant  a  new  trial,  w«  think  the  conclusions  of  the  presid- 
ing; judge  were  correct.  The  utmost  precaution  should  certainly,  at  all  times,  be  ob- 
served to  prevent  any  attempt  to  forestall  the  judgment  or  to  bias  the  mind  ot^a  juror 
in  refert»nce  to  the  merits  of  any  issue  or  question  which,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  he  may  be  ca)le<l  upon  to'  decide.  All  trials  by  jury  ought  to  be  effectually 
guarded  against  the  exertion  of  every  species  of  improper  intiuence:  and  the  law 
will  never  allow  a  ]»arty  to  derive  any  possible  a<lvantage  from  it.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
establi»<hed  aud  salutary  rule  of  law,  that  the  least  intermeddling  with  the  jurors  is  a 
sufficient  cause  for  setting  aside  a  verdict.  Thus,  where  a  person  who  was  a  witness 
for  one  of  the  parties,  applied  to  one  of  the  jurors,  after  they  were  impaneled  and 
before  the  trial,  and  made  statements  to  him  of  a  character  tending  to  create  a  bias 
or  prejudice  against  the  opposite  party,  it  was  held  that  the  venlict  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, although  it  was  not  shown  that  the  mind  of  the  juror  thus  tampered  with  was- 
in  any  degree  affected  by  the  statements  addressed  to  him. 

The  Court.  What  authorities  does  he  refer  to  f 

Mr.  Henkle.  To  the  case  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago — the  case  of 
Knight  v.  Freeport  (13  Mass.). 

Tiie  Court.  That  was  where  the  attempt  was  made  by  the  sou  in-law 
of  the  plaiutift',  who  was  active  in  the  prosecution  ? 

Mr.  Uenkle.  Yes,  sir.  Xow,  there  are  several  other  cases.  I  do  not 
think  I  ought  to  take  your  honoi'^s  time  to  read  them.  They  are  stated  in 
1  Graham  cfc  Waterman  on  Xew  Triaht,  commencing  on  page  49. 

The  Court.  Can  you  find  any  case  in  which  the  court  has  set  aside  a 
verdict  on  account  of  proposals  or  offers  of  bribes  coming  from  persons 
not  connected  with  the  casef 

Mr.  IIenkle.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that.  I  gave  but  a  hurried  ex- 
amination last  evening  to  these  authorities.  I  suppose  I  might  have 
found  an  indefinite  quantity  in  the  same  line,  but  I  did  not  pursue  it. 

The  Cot'RT.  If  that  were  so,  one  party  would  be  always  in  the  power 
of  another. 

Mr.  IIenkle.  In  the  case  I  cited,  in  the  13th  Mass.,  the  witness  was 
the  son  in-law,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  party  to  the  record.  He  did  not 
state  that  he  represented  the  party  to  the  record,  and  it  was  not  shown 
that  he  did;  and  tlie  Juror  whose  affidavit  was  used  expressly  says  that 
Knight,  the  [)laintifr,  was  not  present  and  he  did  not  know  that  he. 
Knight,  knew  of  it. 

Now,  your  honor  will  observe  that  here  tlie  party  approaching  the 
foreman  of  the  jury  represented  himself  to  be  an  employ^  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  foreman  that  he  was,  he 
pixKluced  his  credentials — not  for  this  i)articular  purpose,  but  to  evidence 
his  relationship  to  the  Department  of  Justice  in  an  appointment,  and 
produce<1,  as  the  juror  says,  papers  with  the  seal  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  attached.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  your  honor,  that  that  was  suffi- 
cient to  establish,  prima  facie,  his  authority  to  do  what  he  undertook  to 
do;  and  whether  it  influenced  the  juror  or  not  is  not  a  question,  accord- 
ing to  these  authorities.  If  he  did  it  with  that  juror,  he  may  have  done 
it  with  some  other  juror  who  yielded  to  it,  and  it  was,  at  all  events,  with 
a  semblance  of  authority.    I  am  not  .saying,  by  any  means,  that  he  had 
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that  authority  and  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  believe  it,  but  he 
comes  to  the  juror  professing  to  have  that  authority,  and  exiiibits  to 
him  credentials  which  seem  to  justify  him,  and  if  he  did  not  influerce 
this  juror,  he  may  have  made  the  same  propositions  to  other  jurors  who 
were  influenced  by  them.  At  all  events,  it  is  tampering  with  the  juror 
and  with  the  administration  of  justice,  which  is  an  unholy  thing,  and 
the  courts,  wherever  they  find  that  illegitimate  influences  have  been 
used — whether  by  the  party  himself,  or  by  others  professing  to  act  by 
authority  of  the  party — if  the  verdict  is  in  favor  of  that  party,  will  lay 
their  hands  upon  the  verdict  and  set  it  aside. 

The  CouET.  If  that  were  true,  would  it  not  always  place  it  in  the 
power  of  a  defendant  who  considers  himself  in  danger  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation*, in  case  of  an  adverse  verdict,  to  have  the  verdict  set  aside! 
One  can  very  easily  get  some  friend,  professing  to  represent  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  go  and  make  an  offer  to  bribe  a  juror,  and  then,  in  the  event 
of  an  adverse  verdict,  use  his  own  contrivance  to  defeat  the  verdict.  T 
think  the  doctrine  is,  that  where  the  prosecuting  witness  attempts  to 
bribe  a  juror,  the  verdict  will  be  set  aside  in  case  of  conviction,  and  this 
Xew  Hampshire  case  goes  the  furthest  of  any  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
where  the  son-in-law  of  the  plaintitt' — this  son-in-law  having  interested 
himself  in  the  prosecution  of  the  trial — representing  to  the  juror  that 
he  was  interested  in  the  costs,  offers  inducements  in  the  nature  of  a 
bribe  to  a  juror,  on  account  of  which  the  verdict  was  set  aside. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Suppose,  your  honor,  that  a  person,  not  a  party  to  the 
cause  at  all,  but  who  is  a  friend  of  the  party  and  desires  to  have  him 
succeed,  or  an  enemy — whatever  motive  he  may  have — does  come  to 
one  of  the  jurors  and  say,  "  I  will  give  you  $1,000  if  you  will  render  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  one  of  these  parties,"  and  the  juror  takes  it  and  ren 
ders  his  verdict,  w^ould  not  that  be  a  good  grounci  ? 

The  Court.  Taking  the  bribe  would  be  a  good  ground. 

Mr.  IIenkle.  Well,  suppose,  your  honor,  he  did  not  take  the  bribe; 
suppose  the  party  said,  "If  you  render  such  a  verdict, after  you  I'ender 
it  1  will  give  you  $1,000";  or  suppose  he  holds  out  any  other  induce- 
ment tliat  might  influence  the  mind  of  a  weak  person,  or  of  a  dishonest 
l>erson.  These  authorities,  some  of  them,  say,  or  at  least  one  of  theiu 
8ays,  you  cannot  tell  but  that  the  juror  may  unconsciously  be  influ- 
enced by  it  himself.  It  is  to  preserve,  your  honor,  the  absolute  purity 
of  the  jury  box  and  tlie  administration  of  justice.  It  will  never  do  to 
allow  jurors  to  be  tampered  with  by  anybody-,  and  if  you  do  once  \yev- 
mit  it,  there  is  a  demoralization  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
people  will  lose  their  respect  for  it  and  confidence  in  it. 

The  Court.  Yes,  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Now,  your  honor,  we  have  had  in  this  case  vsome  extra- 
ordinary spectacles.  I  refer  to  what  has  transpired  in  the  court-room. 
This  court-room  has  been  dotted  all  over  with  ])ersons(I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  this  kind  of  practice;  I  never  knew  such  a  case  before,  and 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  technical  name,  but  I  think  they  call  them 
**  spotters  "),  whose  duty  it  is  to  follow  and  shadow  jurors  and  witnesses, 
and  some  of  the  vilest  men  in  this  community  were  right  here,  in  j'oiir 
honor's  sight,  during  this  trial,  doing  that  very  thing  in  the  service  of 
the  (rovernment. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Have  you  any  affidavit  or  proof  of  that? 

Mr.  Ker.  Have  you  any  affidavit  f 

Mr.  Henkle.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ker.  Then  you  ought  not  to  state  it. 
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Mr.  Merrick.  Probably,  if  you  pursue  the  investigation  you  will  find 
that  this  charge  of  Dickson's  was  a  got-up  thing  on  the  defendants'  side. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  You  will  have  a  hanl  thing  to  do  that,  Mr.  Merrick. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  produce  these  affidavits  to  let  your  honor  judge 
whether  your  honor  can  afford  to  allow  such  a  verdict  to  stand. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  want  to  add  a  word,  your  honor.  Suppose,  in  a  trial 
«ven  of  a  civil  cause,  some  over-zealous  friend  or  over-zealous  enemy 
should  single  out  a  juror  or  two  of  them,  and  tell  them  privately 
or  confidentially  that  he  knew  all  about  the  case  and  that  his  friend 
ought  to  receive  the  verdict.  Now,  the  i)resumi)tion,  J  take  it,  always 
is  in  favor  of  the  party  not  being  guilty  of  an  offense,  and  it  will  not  do 
to  say  that  it  would  be  within  the  power  of  a  defendant  in  a  criminal 
<;ase  to  overturn  any  verdict  that  might  be  given  against  him  by  getting 
somebody  to  api>roach  a  juror  pending  the  trial.  The  presumption  is 
that  he  does  not  do  that,  that  he  did  not  do  that;  and  if  that  is  a  com- 
mon practice,  your  honor,  or  if  it  is  one  of  the  evils  to  which  so3iety  is 
•subjected,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lawmaking  power  to  interpose  and 
stop  that  thing,  because  it  is  not  proper  that  private,  citizens  who  are 
<iharged  with  crime  shouhl  even  be  subjected  to  an  injury  of  that  kind 
in  the  dark. 

Now,  in  this  case,  putting  aside  all  the  offensive  parts  of  it,  this  man 
apparently  did  say  to  one  of  the  jurors  that  it  was  the  great  desire — 
iistonishing  as  that  statement  may  be!— that  it  was  the  great  desire  of 
the  head  of  one  of  the  great  departments  of  this  Government  that  a 
verdict  should  be  rendered  against  these  defendants.  Now,  there  was 
a  corruption  of  the  channels  of  justice,  xour  honor,  whether  that  man 
was  a  volunteer  in  one  way  or  another,  or  whatever  the  motive  may 
have  been;  the  juror  may  say,  and  he  may  honestly  think,  that  it  ha<l 
no  effect,  upon  his  mind ;  but  it  is  not  fair  that  any  defendant  should  be 
subjected  to  the  chances  of  his  mind  being  left  free  after  such  a  conver- 
sation as  that.  , 

Now,  1  submit  to  the  court,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  this  case, 
considering  the  scheme  of  the  indictment,  considering  the  attitude  oc- 
cupied by  these  two  men,  viewed  in  the  ver^'  worst  light  in  which  we 
can  look  at  the  case,  that  the  verdict  is  unreasonable,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  set  aside  at  any  event  and  at  all  events. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Henkle.]  I  have  sent  for  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
Holmead.     Do  you  wish  to  tile  it  in  the  case? 

Mr.  Henkle.  With  your  honor's  permission  1  do  desire  to  file  it. 
I  have  not  seen  the  affidavit  at  all,  but  from  what  Mr.  Holmead  told  me 
of  it  I  want  it  tiled  in  the  case.  I  should  like  to  read  it  to  your  honor 
when  it  comes. 

The  Court.  I  will  look  at  it  first.  [After  a  pause.]  Whilst  we  are 
waiting  for  the  affidavit  I  should  like  to  know  if  counsej  have  anything 
to  say  upon  the  question  whether  an  affidavitof  a  juryman  is  admissible 
to  show  misconduct  on  the  i)art  of  himself  and  jurors,  and  any  of  tiiem, 
in  the  jury  room. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor,  1  have  no  authorities  touching  that  point. 
I  confess  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  weight  of  authorities  is 
against  it.  There  are  cases  both  ways.  Colonel  Cook  says  that  this 
<»ourt  has  decided  the  other  wav. 

Mr.  Cook.  In  the  National  Hotel  rai)e  case  they  decWed  that  way. 

The  District  Attornky.  No,  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Cook.  Your  honor  ordered  a  commission  to  issue  to  Mr.  Mills  to 
take  the  testimony  of  the  jurors. 

The  District  Attorney.  That  was  after  I  made  an  affidavit  in  the 
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case,  upon  which  the  court  acted.  Your  honor  declined  to  receive  the 
affidavits  of  the  jury,  but  after  that  affidavit  was  made  the  court  took 
cognizance  of  the  misconduct. 

Mr.  Cook.  After  full  inquiry,  your  honor  appointed  Mr.  Mills  a  com- 
missioner to  receive  them,  and  upon  those  affidavits  the  court  set  the 
verdict  aside. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  think  when  the  attention  of  the  court  is  called  by 
the  p^rty,  or  by  his  counsel,  to  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  jury,  the 
court  may,  of  its  own  motion,  direct  the  jurors  to  be  brought  before  it, 
or  order  a  commission  to  take  their  testimony.  But  as  to  whether  affi- 
davits of  jurors  shall  be  used  without  the  sanction  of  the  court  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  weight  of  authority  is  against  it.^ 

The  Court.  I  know  that  the  course  adopted  by  the  court  in  the  case 
referred  to  was  adopted  after  an  examination  of  the  authorities  and  full 
consideration. 

Mr.  Henkle.  There  is  no  doubt,  your  honor,  that  that  was  cx)rrect 
practice. 

Mr.  Cole.  The  leading  case  on  that  subject  was  cited  at  the  time,  and 
it  is  a  case  in  the  Ohio  Keports,  in  which  Mr.  Thurman  delivei-ed  the 
opinion  of  the  court.  The  authority  of  the  court  to  receive  the  affidavits 
of  the  jurors  was  fully  sustained  in  that  case.  I  have  in  my  office  a 
brief  on  that  subject,  "with  all  the  authorities  referred  to  and  used  in 
argument  on  that  occasion. 

The  Court.  I  remember  the  rape  case,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
court  declined  to  act  in  that  case  on  mere  affidavits. 

[At  this  point  the  affidavit  of  Holmead  was  delivered  to  the  court 
and  b}'-  the  court  handed  to  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  District  Attorney's  office,, 
to  be  read : J  * 

Mr.  Moore.  This  affidavit  was  taken  at  Mr.  Holmead's  house,  and  is. 
as  follows: 

I  am  acquainted  with  Mr.  Frank  H.  Fall,  esq.,  of  Washington.  On  the  second  wet»k 
of  the  so  called  star-route  trial  Mr.  Fall  came  out  to  see  me.  I  did  not  know  why  he 
came.  There  was  present  Maj.  Augustus  Kloffer,  Mr.  Charles  Wright,  and  Mr.  C.  A. 
Conolly.  Mr.  Fall  called  me  and  said  he  wanted  to  see  me.  We  were  sitting  in  my 
yard  in  front  of  my  house.  I  went  out  under  the  locust  tree  in  front  of  the  house.  He 
said  the  Attorney-General,  Brewster,  sent  him  tome ;  it  was  a  matter  of  consideratitu* 
whether  JslolicitoV-Generfll  Freeman  or  himself  should  call  to  see  me.  I  told  him  then 
if  it  WHS  ahout  the  star-route  case  I  would  not  talk  to  him.  He  said  he  would  not 
talk  ahout  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  it  was  something  the  government  had  greatly 
at  stake,  and  that  I  was  the  only  man  on  the  jury  who  was  not  under  the  ban  of  sus- 
picion. The  Att-orney-Ueneral  was  very  much  afraid  that  there  would  be  a  mistriaU 
as  they  had  positive  proof  that  Mr.  Brown  hUd  sold  out  to  the  defense ;  and  Mr.  Olcott 
was  suspected,  likewise  Mr.  Dickson  and  Martin,  and  the  information  he  wanted  from 
mo  was  to  know  if  I  knew  of  any  of  this  corruption  going  ju.  I  told  him  no,  and  it 
was  a  surprise  to  me  to  hear  that  these  uien  had  been  suspected.  I  defended  with 
much  zeal  Messrs.  Dicks'm,  Olcott,  and  Martin,  and  Mr.  Donifan,  who  was  not  sus- 
pected. Fall  said  that  Dorsey  and  Brady  were  spending  barrels  of  money  to  corrnpt 
the  jury,  and  it  ha<l  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Attorney-General.  I  said  if  1  had  any 
knowledge  of  that  fact  I  would  consider  it  my  duty  to  revjort  it  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and  I  pledged  myself  to  do  it.  Mr.  Fall  then  left  me.  I  walked  to  the  gate  with 
him. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  about  C  oxlock,  Mr.  Fall  called  again.  Major  Kloffer 
was  at  my  place.  Fall  said  he  wanted  a  loaf  of  bread.  I  walked  down  to  my  store 
with  him.*  On  the  way  he  talked  about  the  corruption  of  the  jury.  I  told  him  I  had 
not  heard  of  a  suspicion.  Mr.  Fall  then  stated  that  he  thought  it  was"  a  shame  that 
the  government  should  go  to  the  expense  of  the  trial  and  then  be  sold  out  without  a 
fair  issue.  I  told  bim  I  thought  so  too,  and  would  do  all  I  could  to  ravel  out  any 
corruption  I  heard  off.  I  said,  as  to  my  part,  that  he  could  tell  the  Attorney-General 
if  I  believed  the  defendants  guilty  I  would  so  vote;  if  I  believed  them  innocent  I 
should  vote  to  acquit,  and  I  would  be  the  judge  of  that  and  not  the  Attorney -General 
or  any  one  else.     Judge  H.  C.  Hamian  and  Moses  Toles  drove  up,  and  Fall  left  me. 

I  met  Mr.  Fall  about  two  w^eeks  after  this  interview,  at  the  City  Hall.     He  then 
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«aid  he  was  not  connected  with  the  case  any  farther.  He  spoke  to  me  at  the  City  Hall 
two  or  three  days  bofore  the  case  was  given  to  the  jury.  He  said  he  would  be  out  to 
my  store  at  eight  o'clock ;  before  I  had  time  to  answer  him  he  left  me,  or  I  should 
have  told  him  not  to  come. 

About  seven  o'clock  he  called  at  my  store.  He  said :  "Mr.  Holmead,  they  report  at 
the  Attorney-  General's  office  that  I  oft'ered  you  a  bribe ;  I  came  to  ask  you  if  I  so  did."  I 
told  him  I  did  not  consider  it  as  such  ;  that  he  asked  me  only  as  to  the  corruption  of 
the  jury.  He  further  said,  **  There  may  be  something  grow  out  of  this,"  and  if  I  was 
•called  upon  to  make  a  statement  that  he  hoped  I  would  tell  the  whole  truth.  I  told 
him  I  would.  He  said  he  was  sent  to  me  by  Brewster  Cameron,  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  Attorney -General  Brewster.  This  ended  the  interview,  and  I  have  not 
seen  Mr.  Fall  since. 

WM.  HOLMEAD. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  twelfth  day  of  September,  1682. 

CHAS.  S.  MOORE, 
Amsiant  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Court.  Oh,  there  is  nothing  in  that. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Will  your  honor  place  that  on  file  ! 

Mr.  Moore.  I  will  say  to  your  honor  that  I  took  this  affidavit  from 
Mr.  Holmead  for  a  special  and  particular  purpose,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
in  the  world  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  your  honor  to  order  this 
paper  to  be  filed,  but  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  District  Attorney's  office 
for  the  purposes  of  an  investigation.    I  make  the  simple  suggestion. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  District  Attorney's  office  has  access  to  the  files  of 
this  court. 

The  District  Attorney.  In  regard  to  all  these  papers  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Moore,  I  desire  to  say  that  they  are  essentially  private  papers  in 
investigating  the  question  as  to  whether  there  was  or  not  any  bribery, 
And  I  think  it  is  important  to  public  justice  that  they  should  not  be 
filed. 

The  Court.  I  shall  not  order  the  affidavit  to  be  filed.  I  wished  it  to 
be  read  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  it  was  a  paper  which 
would  induce  the  court  to  take  the  statement. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  have  in  my  custody  two  or  three  affidavits  taken  from 
jurors;  they  have  not  been  called  for,  however. 

Mr  .Merrick.  You  had  better  read  those,  j'our  honor. 

Mr,  Wilson.  They  have  not  been  called  for. 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  have  not  called  for  them. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Your  honor  a^ked  for  this. 

Mr.  Henkle.  The  juror  himself  asked  for  it. 

The  Court.  I  shall  not  ask  for  them.  [To  Mr.  Henkle.]  You  have 
not  shown  any  affidavits  or  other  evidence  to  satisfy  the  court  whether 
or  not  there  was  any  misconduct  in  the  jury  room. 

Mr.  Merrick.  [Aside  to  Mr.  Henkle.J  I  thought  you  and  I  bad 
agreed  to  that. 

Mr.  Henklb.  I  did  not  know  it  was  addressed  to  me. 

The  Court.  I  say  the  court  has  not  a  particle  of  evidence  before  it, 
by  affidavit  or  otherwise,  to  show  that  the  matter  of  bribery,  the  offer 
of  bribes,  was  discussed  by  the  several  members  of  the  jury  whilst  de- 
liberating upon  their  verdict. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  court  says  you  have  no  evidence  that  the  bribery 
Tvas  discussed  in  the  jury  room. 

Mr.  Hbnkle.  Was  that  the  paper  that  Dickson  read !  [Referring  to 
the  affidavit.] 

Mr.  Merrick.'  Yes. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Well,  I  understand  that  Dickson  read  some  paper. 

The  Court.  As  to  Mr.  Dickson's  affidavit  or  any  ot  her  paper  of  that 
kind 
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Mr.  Henkle.  [Interrupting.]  Mr.  Merrick  himself,  your  honor,  sug- 
gested that  the  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Dickson  in  which  that  subject 
was  treated.     Was  it  not,  Mr.  Merrick  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  1  understood  that  Mr.  Dickson  read  a  paper,  the  same 
that  is  here  to-day,  the  affidavit  or  some  paper  which  he  professed  v* 
have  made  after  the  interview  at  Driver's  Garden,  setting  forth  these 
facts,  and  that  he  read  that  paper  to  the  jury.  I  understand  that;  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it,  but  I  understand  that  he  said  that  and 
swore  to  it. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  understood  that  Mr.  Dickson  did  read  that  paper,  or 
a  j)aper  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  don't  care  to  say  anything  more  about  it,  and  am 
l^articuhir  about  saying  anything  at  all  about  it  in  reference  to  the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  affidavit. 

Mr.  ToTTEN.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  matter  was  brought  forward 
in  the  jury  room.  We  have  information  on  that  subject,  and  we  will 
submit  an  affidavit  to  the  court  in  a  few  minutes,  on  information  and 
belief,  that  that  was  done, 

Mr.  Merrick.  Well,  we  may  wish  to  make  a  reply  to  that  affidavit. 

The  Court.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  affidavit  read  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  a  new  trial  in  regard  to  these  two  defendants.  Tam- 
pering with  the  jury  is  a  very  great  offense,  but,  as  1  understand  the 
rule,  the  tampering  must  be  done  by  some  party  interested  in  the  c^-se. 
If  it  is  a  civil  suit  and  the  verdict  has  been  for  the  plaintiff,  and  it  is 
shown  that  he  or  any  one  by  his  authority  bribed  a  juror  or  used  means 
to  influence  the  mind  of  one  or  more  of  the  jury,  that  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  setting  aside  the  verdict,  although  the  members  of  the  jury 
may  swear  that  the  attempt  was  utterly  without  influence  upon  the  ver- 
dict, and  that  they  would  have  found  the  same  verdict  whether  the 
attempt  had  been  made  or  not.  And  so  in  regard  to  a  defendant.  If 
the  defendant  has  used  influence — unjust  and  illegal  influence — or  at- 
tempted to  use  illegal  influence  with  the  jury  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing a  verdict,  and  the  verdict  should  be  in  his  favor,  the  verdict  would 
be  set  aside  altogether,  without  respect  as  to  whether  the  influence  so 
used,  or  attempted  to  be  used,  had  any  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  jury 
or  not. 

But  the  rule  does  not  extend  to  third  persons,  for  this  reason  :  In  a 
civil  case,  if  a  defendant  is  apprehensive  that  the  verdict  will  be  against 
him,  he  might  procure  some  third  person  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
a  juror,  representing  that  he  came  to  the  juror  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff* 
in  the  case.  That  would  be  a  very  easy  way  for  him  to  secure  a  favor- 
able result  in  any  event.  If  the  verdict  was  in  his  favor,  of  course  he 
would  be  satisfied.  If  the  verdict  happened  to  be  against  him,  then  he 
would  prove  that  a  man — some  third  person — had  gone  to  a  juror  and 
had  attempted  to  influence  the  mind  of  a  juror  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff* 
so  that,  by  employing  an  artifice  of  that  kind,  he  would  secure  himsell 
against  an  adverse  verdict.  And  the  rule  is  so,  I  think,  in  criminal 
cases.  If  the  prosecuting  witness,  or  the  counsel  for  the  government, 
or  an  agent  on  behalf  of  the  Government  in  conducting  the  prose- 
cution, should  attempt  to  influence  the  minds  of  jurors,  that  would  be 
a  good  ground  for  setting  aside  a  verdict  of  guilty.  But  if  the  per- 
son who  is  alleged  to  have  attempted  to  exert  the  influence  with  the 
jury  be  not  the  prosecuting  witness,  be  not  an  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment concerned  in  the  prosecution  of  the  case,  be  not  counsel  for 
the  Government  connected  with  the  case,  but  be  some  person  without 
authority  from  the  Government,  having  no  connection  with  the  prose- 
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cution  on  behalf  of  the  Government — if  such  a  person  as  that  should 
talk  with  a  juror  and  represent  that  lie  was  authorized  to  speak  for 
the  (rovernmeut,  and  endeavor  to  persuade  the  jury  to  render  a  verdict 
of  ft:uilt.v  against  the  defendants,  I  think  that  would  not  be  a  reason 
for  settin<j:  aside  the  verdict,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  have  given  in 
regard  to  civil  cases,  and  that  is,  that,  if  that  was  the  rule,  a  defendant 
conscious  of  guilt  could  always  have  it  in  Ins  power  to  get  up  a  contriv- 
ance by  which  to  defeat  the  verdict.  Jle  could  employ  a  third  person 
to  go  to  a  juror  and  say  that,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  he  was  will- 
ing to  pay  bribes  to  the  juror  for  an  adverse  verdict,  when,  in  fact,  the 
money  was  the  money  of  the  defendant — if  any  money  was  used  or 
l)romised  to  be  used.  But  1  think  that  while  that  is  the  rule  in  regard 
to  promises,  if  the  bribe  was  actually  paid,  probably  the  rule  would 
be  difterent.  It  would  then  make  no  difference  whence  the  money  came, 
because  the  acceptance  df  a  bribe  would  prove  corruption  on  tbe  i)art 
of  the  jurors,  and  if  a  verdict  of  guilty  were  found  the  court  would  set 
it  aside.  Any  other  rule,  it  seems  to  me,  would  put  it  in  the  power  of 
defendants  always  to  defeat  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  case* 
This  question  has  not  been  much  argued.  General  Henkle  has  atl- 
duced  some  authorities,  but  the  authorities  that  he  has  ])roduced,  I 
think,  tend  to  establish.the  rule  which  I  have  indicated. 

^Ir.  Uenkle.  If  the  court  please,  I  did  not  intend  to  say  a  word  in 
argument.  I  intended  to  read  these  affidavits  and,  if  the  court  desired 
it,  these  authorities,  and  then  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  with  the  court. 

The  Court.  Beyond  the  affidavit  of  Dickson,  there  is  the  misconduct, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  jury,  after  they  retired  for  deliberation,  in  their 
room — the  discussion  of  this  matter  of  bribery,  which  was  a  prohibited 
subject  for  the  jury  before  they  left  the  box.  Counsel  on  both  sides  have 
conceded  that  such  a  discussion  went  on.  It  has  not  been  proved  here, 
but  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  and  considering  the  rather  in- 
coherent character  of  this  veixlict,  I  think  it  would  be  safe  for  the  court 
to  assume  what  is  conceded  by  counsel  on  both  sides  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  jury  room— ^th at  this  subject  of  briber^',  upon  one  side  and  on  the 
other,  was  talked  about,  discussed,  and  may  have  had  an  effect  upon 
the  result     I  will,  therefore,  award  a  new  trial  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  If  your  honor  plejise,  1  think  that  the  counsel  [Mr. 
Merrick]  is  laboring  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  reading  of  that 
paper  before  the  jury.  I  think  it  was  read  to  the  jury  long  before  they 
went  out  for  deliberation.  I  am  not  objecting  to  this.  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  to  be  put  upon  that  ground,  but  in  justice  to  Mr.  Dickson  and 
the  other  jurors  I  wish  to  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Merrick.  My  information  is  that  it  was  read  immediately  after 
the  retiring  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Well,  the  verdict  is  set  aside. 

The  Court.  Is  Mr.  Tobriner  heref 

Mr.  Merrick.  Somebody  told  me  he  was  here. 

[The  marshal  here  called  Mr.  Tobriner.] 

Mr.  Henkle.  As  I  understand  it,  the  court  has  decided  the  question. 

The  Court.  My  word  has  not  gone  so  far  that  it  may  not  be  recalled. 
For  the  purpose  of  being  satisfied  upon  this  matter,  I  will  ask  Mr.  To- 
briner a  question.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Tobriner  state  to  the  court 
what  really  took  place. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Mr.  Doniphan  was  here  just  now. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Cole,  what  was  the  name  of  that  one-armed  man 
who  was  tried  here  f 

Mr.  Cole.  Curtis. 
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The  Court.  Yes,  Curtis.  la  that  case  this  court  held  that  it  would 
not  receive  the  affidavit  of  a  juryman  setting  forth  his  own  misconduct, 
or  that  of  his  fellows,  in  the  process  of  making  up  the  verdict ;  but, 
after  an  examination  of  the  decisions,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had 
the  right  to  appoint  a  commissioner  to  take  evidence  upon  that  ques- 
tion alter  notice  to  both  sides,  and  return  the  evidence  to  the  court.  I 
think  the  law  allows  the  court  to  examine  a  juror  in  open  court  in  the 
presence  of  counsel  for  both  sides. 

Mr.  Cole.  That  is  what  your  honor  held  in  that  case  after  a  very  full 
argument. 

jThe  District  Attorney,  I  know  as  much  about  that  case  and  recol- 
lect as  distinctly  as  any  one  else  that,  after  the  verdict  was  broug:bt  in, 
Mr.  Cook  and  myself  received  information  that  the  Xational  Eepublican 
had  been  read  and  discussed.  Your  honor  refused  to  receive  an  affi- 
davit of  the  jurors,  and  I  made  an  affidavit  that  I  had  this  information, 
and  was  satisfied  that  it  was  true.  Upon  that  your  honor  ordered  a 
<;ommission  to  issue  to  take  the  depositions.  Mr.  Mills  was  appointed 
s,  commissioner  to  take  the  affidavits,  without  the  pi-esence  of  any  of  tlie 
counsel  of  the  parties. 

The  Court.  The  court  refused  to  receive  it  upon  the  affidavits. 

Mr.  Cole.  Upon  the  ex  parte  affidavits ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  The  jurors  were  examined  upon  interrogatories  which  the 
-court  directed  to  be  filed. 

The  District  Attorney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  I  know  that  that  matter  was  settled  at  that  time,  after 
considerable  examination  and  full  deliberation. 

FAt  this  point  Mr.  Tobriner  appeared  in  the  court-room.] 

The  District  Attorney.  There  is  Mr.  Tobriner,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Tobriner,  will  you  come  forward  and  take  the  stand  ? 
{To  the  clerk.J  Swear  him  to  make  true  answers  to  the  questions  pro- 
pounded to  him. 

Zacharias  Tobriner  was  here  sworn  by  the  clerk  and  examined. 

By  the  Court  : 

Question.  Mr.  Tobriner,  you  were  a  member  of  the  jury  in  this  case  I — 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  court  wishes  to  be  informed  whether,  after  your  retirement  to 
consider  of  your  verdict,  this  subject  of  bribery  was  spoken  of  and  dis- 
cussed before  the  jury,  amongst  the  jury? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  papers  produced  and  read  upon  that  subject  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  produced  them? — A.  Mr.  Dickson. 

Q.  State  what  took  place. — A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  one 
or  two  hours  after  we  came  into  the  room.  These  papers  were  produced 
by  Mr.  Dickson.  He  took  them  out  of  his  pocket  and  said:  "That  is 
what  has  happened  to  me,"  and  he  said  that  there  were  twenty -five 
thousand  dollars  ofiered  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  he  told  us 
that  he  put  everything  down  when  he  came  home;  that  he  hadn-t  a 
chance  to  put  it  on  jjaper  while  he  was  out,  but  that  he  put  it  down 
when  he  came  home,  and  all  that  he  put  down  he  read. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  cannot  hear  the  witness. 

The  Court.  He  states  that  Mr.  Dickson  said  he  did  not  take  down, 
at  the  time,  what  the  person  said,  but  put  it  down  after  he  went  home, 
and  what  he  read  to  the  jury  was  what  he  put  down  after  he  came  home. 

Q.  And  he  read  the  paper? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  about  four  or 
five  or  six  sheets. 
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Q.  Well,  was  this  subject  discussed  amongst  you? — A.  Well,  we  did 
not  want  to  at  first.  1  recollect  Mr.  McLaiu  made  a  motion — it  was  first 
carried  by  a  motion  whether  these  papers  should  be  read  or  not  read. 
Mr.  McLain  said  tliese  papers  ought  not  to  be  read,  and  several  of  us 
said  they  ought  not  to  be,  and  then  it  was  put  up  and  we  voted  on  it^ 
and  it  wa«  voted  that  the}'  should  be  read.     [Laughter.] 

The  Court.  Well,  that  will  do. 

By  Mr.  Meuriok: 

Q.  Did  he  swear  to  the  truth  of  the  ])ai>er? — A.  At  the  time  he 
«aid 

Q.  What  did  he  say  f — A.  He  said  he  believed  that  these  papers  were 
true,  so  help  him  (rpd. 

[The  witness  was  here  excused  from  the  stand.] 

The  Court.  Well,  he  has  sworn  to  the  papers  since.  What  I  wanted 
to  know  wa«  whether  the  jury  had  violated  the  injunction  given  by  the 
court,  in  taking  up  this  subject  in  the  jury-room  and  discussing  it. 
{After  a  pause.]  That  verdict  of  guilty,  then,  as  to  Rerdell  and  Miner, 
js  set  aside,  not  only  on  account  of  the  misconduct  of  the  jury,  but,  I 
may  say,  its  "general  unreasonableness."  Not  that  the  court  would 
Lave  made  this  decision  on  the  latter  ground  alone,  because  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  a  verdict  is  for  the  jury  rather  than  for  the  court,  and, 
unless  the  unreasonableness  shocks  the  court,  the  court  will  not  set  it 
aside;  and  in  regard  to  these  two  defend}int«  1  cannot  say  that  that  was 
the  fact.  The  court  did  instruct  the  jury — and  is  of  that  opinion  yet — 
that  under  this  indictment  it  was  competent  for  the  jury  to  find  any  two 
of  the  defendants  guilty,  although  these  two  men  seemed  to  be  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  line.  It  did  not  seem  to  my  mind  that  they  could  have 
gone  into  a  conspiracy  without  having  some  of  the  others  along;  but 
the  jury  thought  they  could,  and  I  would  not  distrust  the  verdict  on  that 
ground. 

But  when  I  see  that  the  verdict  was  made  up  by  a  jury  who  were  dis- 
cussing other  matters  than  those  before  them,  considering  other  matters 
whilst  they  were  making  up  their  verdict,  which  thej' ought  not  to  have 
considered  in  making  up  the  verdict,  of  course  my  duty  is  plain — to  set 
it  aside.  And  then,  as  to  the  acquittal  of  Peck,  who  is  dead — I  hope 
that  he  is  acquitted  everywhere — we  were  not  trying  him.  As  to  Tur- 
ner, of  course  the  verdict  stands.  The  new  trial,  therefore,  will  be  as 
to  all  except  Turner  and  Peck. 

Mr.  llENKLE.  AVill  your  honor  be  kind  enough  to  fix  the  bail  for  these 
ilefendants  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  have  sent  for  the  old  bonds."  I  want  adequate  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Mr.  Miner  and  Mr.  Vaile  presented  certified  checks. 

The  Court.  I  have  considered  that  subject  of  a  certified  check 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Interposing.]  We  do  not  propose  to  give  a  new  check. 
I  merely  suggested  that. 

The  Court.  I  wish  to  give  my  views  on  that  subject.  When  bail  is 
given — when  a  defendant  enters  into  a  recognizance,  which  is  bail — in- 
stead of  going  to  jail  for  security  he  is  i)resumed  to  be  in  the  custody  of 
his  bail.  His  bail  has  it  in  his  power  at  any  time  to  bring  him  into 
court  and  surrender  him  and  be  discharged.  That  is  the  nature  of  bail. 
If  the  court,  instead  of  requiring  bail,  allows  the  defendant  to  deposit 
his  check  the  defendant  is  no  longer  in  the  custody  of  anybody ;  there 
is  no  bail  with  power  to  bring  him  into  court  and  surrender  him ;  so  that 
the  court  is  without  the  security  which  the  law  requires  when  it  requires 
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bail.  For  that  reason  it  was,  the  other  day,  that  I  directed  Vaile's  check 
to  be  surrendered  to  him  and  required  bail.  You  see  the  difference  be- 
tween the  deposit  of  a  check  and  the  custody  of  bail. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  think  the  discrimination  is  entirely  sound  and  well 
taken. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Then,  the  question  now  is  as  to  the  amount  of  bail,  I 
suppose,  Brother  Henkle !  I  ask  your  honor  for  a  larjje  and  sufficient 
bail,  and  I  do  thatintluenced  by  the  same  sense  of  duty  that  controller! 
me  when  I  said  1  would  not  resist  their  motion  for  a  new  trial.  There 
is  now  really  no  bail.  The  checks  are  withdrawn,  and  1  presume,  of 
course,  they  will  not  offer  Mr.  Vaileas  bail. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Why  not  I 

Mr.  Merrick.  1  take  for  granted  they  will  not  do  that,  but  I  ask 
that  your  honor  Hx  it  in  a  suihcient  and  large  amount.  And  none  but 
a  large  amount  will  be  suflRcient,  for  these  are  men  who  have  been  con- 
victed, although  the  conviction  is  wiped  out  by  a  new  trial. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Well,  your  honor,  my  learned  friend  would  hardly  base 
any  adverse  conclusions  as  to  these  defendants  who  are  convicted  upon 
the  fact  that  they  are  convicted,  because  he  has,  in  fact,  himself  been 
saving  to  the  court  that  the  verdict  wa«  unreasonable  and  that  thev 
ought  not  to  have  been  convicted  any  more  than  the  others.  So  that 
that  is  hardly  a  predicate  for  tis  statement. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  understand  him  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Merrick.  1  say  that  the  others  are  as  guilty  as  these  men,  and 
that  the  rich  escape  while  the  poor  are  held.  But  as  to  these  men,  it 
seemed  that  the  jury  believed  that  they  were  all  guilty,  and  therefore 
1  did  not  wish  the  United  States  to  hold  a  verdict  which,  to  my  mind^ 
was  disgraceful  and  contrary  to  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Henkle,  1  do  not  think  that  on  account  of  this  foolish  verdict 
these  men  should  be  required  to  give  a  large  bail ;  that  the  other  men^ 
who  are  admitted  to  be  wealthy  men,  should  give  a  small  bail,  and  these 
men  who  are  admitted  to  be  poor  men,  required  to  give  a  larger  baiL  Of 
course,  your  honor  will  fix  the  bail  at  such  a  sum  as  your  honor  thinks 
will  secure  their  attendance  when  this  case  shall  be  set  for  trial  again ; 
that  is  the  purpose  of  bail,  and  beyond  that  it  is  unconstitutional  as 
being  excessive;  and  of  course  your  honor  will  take  into  consideration 
that  they  are  poor  men. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Comparatively;  Yaile  is  worth  a  million  and  a  half. 

The  Court.  Well,  we  have  no  evidence  as  to  Yaile,  except  that  he  is 
"  a  good  liver."    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Henkle.  1  leave  it  to  your  honor.  Mr.  Miner  gave  $5,000  before; 
I  think  that  is  as  much  as  he  or  Mr.  lierdell  should  be  required  to  give. 
I  think  there  is  no  question  about  their  responding  when  they  are  wanted ; 
but  that,  perhaps,  will  not  be  considered. 

Mr.  Williams.  1  will  state  that  Mr.  Rerdell  is  able  to  give  bail  in  the 
sum  of  $5,000.  I  do  not  think  he  can  give  beyond  that,  and  I  think  that 
is  sufficient  for  this  charge. 

Mr.  Merrick.  In  response  to  that  I  beg  leave  to  protest,  with  all  the 
emphasis  that  becomes  an  attorney.  I  think  that  ordinarily,  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  it  is  proper  for  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  stand  aloof,  but 
in  response  to  that  suggestion  I  must  enter  a  solemn  objection  to  any 
such  paltry  sum  as  $5,000. 

The  Court.  The  court  is  now  pretty  well  informed  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  this  charge.  In  fixing  bail,  the  court  very  often  inquires  in 
a  superficial  way  as  to  what  the  Government  expects  to  prove,  what  the 
Government  will  prove  to  sustain  its  charge.     We  have  gone  over  that 
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ground,  and  the  subject  is  not  as  strange  as  it  was  before.  As  I  said 
day  before  yesterday,  in  regard  to  Eerdell  the  court  cannot  forget  that, 
although  he  was  comparatively  a  subordinate  in  this  business,  yet  he 
has  made  admissions  which,  if  they  do  not  make  out  a  clear,  absolute 
case  of  guilt  on  his  part,  still  sustain  the  verdict.  As  to  Miner,  he  is  a 
young  man,  active  and  energetic,  and  rej)resented  Vaile  as  well  as  others, 
in  carrying  on  the  business  in  Washington  City,  with  authority  to  use 
their  names,  which  he  actively  did  use,  and  sometimes  in  what  seemed 
to  be  a  most  extraordinary  way;  and  although  he  may  not  have  been 
one  of  the  chiefs  in  this  conspiracy,  yet  he  was  an  active  and  energetic 
instrument  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy.  I  think,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  each  of  these  defendants  ought  give  $10,000 
bail. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Now,  your  honor,  I  propose  Mr.  Williamson,  Mr.A.H. 
Brown,  and  Mr.  Vaile.  They  are  present  in  court  and  I  would  like  to 
have  them  come  forward  and  qualify. 

Mr.  Meerick.  1  object  to  Mr.  Vaile. 

The  Court.  1  think  you  had  better  take  all  the  securities  vou  can 
get. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Mr.  Williamson  is  on  Vaile's  bond  now. 

Mr.  Henkle.  Mr.  Williamson  is  a  very  modest  man.  He  is  worth 
$150,000,  1  presume. 

Mr.  Merrick,  How  much  is  Vaile  worth  f 

Mr.  Henkle.  You  say  he  is  worth  a  million  and  a  half. 
.  Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  what  I  got  from  you  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Henkle.  No,  you  are  mistaken,  brother  Merrick,  I  never  told  you 
that. 

The  Court.  Where  are  these  gentlemen?  They  will  come  forward 
and  enter,  if  they  are  going  to  enter  into  this  recognizance. 

[Mr.  L.  P.  Williamson  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Vaile  here  advanced  to  the  bar 
and  were  sworn  by  the  clerk.l 

Mr.  Henkle.  Your  honor,  Mr.  W^illiamson  made  a  very  modest  state- 
ment the  other  daj'.  I  suppose  he  thought  it  was  sufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Williamson  are  yon  worth  as  much  to-day  as  you 
were  the  other  day  !    Have  you  disposed  of  any  of  your  property  since  f 

Mr.  Henkle,  1  think  if  your  honor  will  ask  him  if  he  is  worth  three 
times  that  amount 

The  Court.  [Interposing.]  No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Williamson.  [In  response  to  question  by  the  court.1  No,  sir. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Vaile.]  How  is  it  with  you,  Mr.  Vaile? 

Mr.  Vaile.    Well,  1  would  be  willing  to  qualify  in  $100,000— 
$50,000  in  real  estate. 

The  Court.  Is  that  a  modest  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Vaile.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  ask  your  honor  to  ask  Mr.  Vaile  to  swear  how  much 
he  is  worth. 

The  Court.  No.    He  says  he  is  worth  $100,000. 

Mr.  Merrick.  [To  Mr.  Vaile.]  Have  you  parted  with  any  of  your 
j)roperty  since  the  verdict  has  been  rendered  in  this  case  f 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  have  not. 

Mr,  Merrick.  Neither  by  deed  nor  otherwise! 

Mr.  Vaile.  No,  sir.     ' 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  can  say  that  he  does  not  intend  to,  either,  Mr.  Mer- 
rick. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  sorry  for  Henkle  if  that  is  the  case.  [Laughter.] 
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Mr,  Henkle.  Well,  of  course,  reasonable  estovers. 
The  Court.  These  two  are  sufficient. 

[The  defendant  John  E.  Miner,  with  Mr.  Vaile  and  Mr.  Williamson  as 
sureties,  thereupon  entered  into  a  recognizance  in  the  sum  of  $10,000.] 
Mr.  Williams.  We  offer  Mr.  A.  C.  Richards. 

Mr.  EiGHARDS  was  here  sworn  and  examined  by  the  court. 

Question.  Major  Eichards,  how  much  are  you  worth  after  your  debts 
are  paid! — Answer.  Fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  and  upwards. 

Q.  Does  it  consist  in  real  estate! — A.  Mostly 5  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  city  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  ! — A.  Say,  fifteen  thousand. 

Q.  You  speak  confidently  in  regard  to  that! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  [To  Mr.  Merrick,]  Y'ou  can  ask  him  any  question  if  you 
are  not  satisfied. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  for  the  court,  your  honor.  I  do  not  desire  to  ex- 
press satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  in  such  a  question.  I  do  not  think 
it  becomes  me. 

The  Court.  I  shall  accept  him. 

[The  defendant  Montfort  C.  Rerdell,  with  Mr.  Eichards  as  surety, 
here  entered  into  a  recognizance  in  the  sum  of  $10,000.] 

Mr.  Merrick.  Now,  your  honor,  the  next  business  in  order  would  be 
to  assign  a  time  for  the  trial  of  the  case.  I  indicated  one  of  two  days — ^the 
6th  of  Kovember  or  the  first  Monday  ot  December.  The  Attorney - 
General  has  directed  me,  your  honor,  to  proceed  as  soon  as  practicable. 
I  ask  your  honor 

Mr.  Henkle.  [Interposing.]  Oh  I  don't  fix  it  now. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  I  will  fix  it  now.  I  ask  your  honor,  then,  to  fix 
the  first  Monday  of  December,  as  there  are  some  other  criminal  matters 
which  ought  to  be  brought  to  attention  of  the  court.  The  District  At- 
torney concedes  the  importance  of  this  case,  and  consent!)  to  that  day. 

The  Court.  Are  there  any  objections  to  fixing  a  day  f 

Mr.  Henkle.  We  have  just  gone  through  a  trial  that  has  prostrated 
us  all.  We  want  to  get  a  little  time  and  a  little  rest,  to  look  after  our 
temporal  affairs  before  we  are  required  to  go  into  this  thing  again. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  addition  to  that.  Colonel  IngersoU  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Sweeny,  who  are  interested  in  the  case,  are  not  present  this  morning. 
Their  convenience  ought  to  be  consulted. 

Mr.  Henkle.  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  your  honor  that  on  the  first 
day  of  the  next  October  term — the  court  might  fix  it  then.  We  have 
had  no  time  for  consultation. 

The  Court.  Oh!  the  longer  notice  you  have  the  better.  [After  a 
pause.]  The  new  trial  of  this  case  is  fixed  for  the  first  Monday  of  De- 
cember. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  ends  it  for  the  present. 

The  proceedings  of  this  court  were  thereupon,  at  1.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  ad- 
journed sine  die. 
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K),  1103;  May  5,  1879,  transmits  letter  of  State  officers  of  Colorado  (10  K), 
952 ;  indorsement  of,  on  peti'ions  (24  I  and  26  I),  1051 ;  and  (27  I),  1052 ;  and 
(15  B),  519 ;  and  on  letter  (3  I),  1021. 

Bennet,  G.  G.,  Delegate: 

Letter  of,  June  18;  1879;  daily  service  (41  O),  1214-5;  indorsement  of,  on  petition 
(UN),  1198. 

Bergman,  Jacob,  mail-carrier : 

Testimony  of  (route  46132),  986-992;  recognizes  papers  (6  G  to  13  G),987;  26 
hours  schedule  not  petitioned  for  and  missed  connections,  987  ;  men  and  ani- 
mals, 988-9;  distances,  9»8  ;  petitions,  989-90;  fines,  991. 

Berry,  C.  P.,  M.  C.  : 

Testimony  of,  for  the  defense  (route  46247),  2194-2196 ;  identifies  papers  (46  and 

47  H),  2194;  urged  restoration  of  trips,  2194-5;  indorsement  of.  on  petitions 
(47  H),  2169  ;  (56  H),  2252. 

Bids  of  J.  W.  Dorsey,  Miner,  and  Peck,  1927-1990. 

Billings,  Frederick : 

Letter  of,  July  1, 1879  ;  daily  mail  (47  O),  1217. 

Bingham,  Henry  H.,  M.  C. : 

Letter  of,  June  11, 1879,  increase  of  service  (42  O),  1215. 

Bishop,  William  J.,  mail-carrier : 

Testimony  of  (route  35051),  1259-62;  employed  by  Miner,  Vaile  &  Co.,  1261; 
men  and  animals,  1259--62. 

Blackburn,  Joseph  S.  C,  M.  C. : 

Testimony  of,  2291-2293;  was  chairman  subcommittee  on  postal  deficiency,  2291 : 
date  the  investigation  commenced,  2291 ;  cannot  state  the  date  the  Walsh 
route  was  considered,  2292 ;  postal  deficiency,  2292-3. 

Bliss,  George: 

Opening  address  to  the  jury  of,  57-147;  closing  address  to  the  jury  of,  2575-2648. 

Blois,  J.  F.  H. : 

Produces  receipts  for  warrants,  503-4  ;  handwriting,  letter  of  John  M.  Peck  (8;? 
A),  1845,6;  oath  of  J.  M.  Peck  (2  A),  14^0,1496;  of  petitions  12  B,  13  B, 
and  15  B,  1465-7 ;  16  B,  17  B,  and  18  B,  1467-8,  1482 ;  26  B  and  28  B,  1468 ; 
of  8  C,  1468;  10  C,  16  C,  20  C,  22  C,  1470;  24  C,  26  C,  27  C,  28  C,  1471 ;  of 
papers  marked  50  A  and  14  D,  1475,  1496;  21  D,  1475:  23  D.  1475,  149.-, 
1850;  30  D,  1475;  39  D  and  41  Q,  1481 ;  40  D  and  42  Q,  1481 ;  38  D  and  40  Q, 
1481, 1496-7,  1849;  36  D  and  :M  Q,  1481,  1496;  35  D  and  37  Q,  1481,  1497;  :« 
D  and  35  Q,  14bl ;  41  D  and  43  Q,  1481 ;  46  D,  1496;  of  15  E,  16  E,  and  41  E. 
1475;  of  15  F,  1475-6;  7  S  (Ff),  6  F,  and  26  F,  1476;  of  I  G,  1476,  1496-7 ;  of 
15  G,  1476,  1496;  of  3  G,  1477 ;  of  52  A,  1477, 1497 ;  of  1  H,  4  H,  29  H,  and  53 
H,  1479;  of  3  I,  9  1, 10  I,  11  I,  12  D  (If),  1477;  and  4  I,  1477-8;  of  34  L,  30  L. 
28  L,  14  L,  13  L,  1478 ;  and  11  L,  1479  ;  of  14.  M.  1479  ;  of  10  N,  1479  :  of  6  P, 
11  P,  and  12  P,1845;  13  P,  14  P,  19  P,  37  P,  41  P,  1846;  of  12,  1479-^);  17* 
and  16  Q,  1480;  41  D  and  43  Q,  148t»;  39  Q,  1480  81,1497;  39  D  and  41  Q, 
1481 ;  40  D  and  42  Q,  14j^1;  38  D  and  40  Q,  1481,  1497.  1^49;  ;i6  D  and  »*  Q, 
1481, 1496;  35  D  and  37  Q,  1481, 1497 ;  36  Q,  1481 ;  32  D  and :»  Q,  1481 ;  20  Q, 
1481-2, 1498;  19  Q  and  21  Q,  1482;  26  Q,  1498;  33  Q,  1847 ;  of  ti  S  and  12  8, 
1846;  of  13  S,  14  S,  and  20  S,  1847  ;*  of  5  T,  1844 ;  17  T,  1844  ;  19  T,  20  T,  and 

48  T,  1844 ;  24  T  and  27  T,  1844 ;  26  T,  1845. 

Boone,  A.  £.,  mail  contractor: 

Affidavit  of,  June  25,  1878,  for  discontinuance  of  route  (5  O),  1202;  letter  of,  June 
25,  1878,  discontinuance  of  route  (4  O),  1201 ;  testimony  of  1422-1423,  1440- 
1461,  2263,2271;  knows  all  the  defendants  except  Peck,  1422-3;  his  call  at 
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Boone,  A.  K.^  mail  contractor— Continued. 

Senator  Doraey's^  1423,1443;  who  were  to  be  interested  in  putting  in  bids, 
1443;  time  Miner  arrived  here,  1444;  time  JohnW.  Dorsey  came,  1444 ;  form 
of  proposal  prepared  by  witness,  1445;  where  y)roposals  were  filled  out,  1445; 
Peck  was  supposed  to  be  here,  1445;  draft  of  subcontract  blank  prepared  by 
witness,  1446;  new  clause  for  expedition  inserted,  1446;  S.  W.  Dorsey's  in- 
strnctiojs  to  send  proposals  to  postmasters,  1447-H ;  what  Brady  said  about 
declaring  them  failing  contractors,  1448;  identifies  Vaile's  signature  to  paper 
(1  X),  1450;  iS.  W.  Dorsey  furnished  the  security,  1451;  the  person  who  rep- 
I'esented  himself  as  Peck  not  him,  1452  ;  case  where  Miner  took  paper  out  of 
the  room  and  brought  it  back  with  Peck's  signature,  1453;  identities  letter 
attached  to  bond  as  in  iSenator  Doreey's  handwriting  (excluded),  1455;  Sen- 
ator Dorsey  did  not  state  he  bad  any  interest  in  these  routes,  1458 ;  subcontract 
law,  1460 ;  rebutting  testimony  as  to  witness  meeting  Miner  and  Vaile  at 
Senator  Dorsey's  house  in  April,  1878,  2266, 71. 

Booth,  Newton,  U.  S.  Senator: 

Letter  of,  April  10,  1877,  concurred  in  by  J.  T.  Farley,  increase  of  service  C4  G), 
982. 

Borden,  James  M.,  draughtsman: 

Testimony  of,  559-562,  610-611,  749-750;  map  of  route  38135,  559-62;  map  of 
route  41119,610-1;  map  of  route  44155,  749;  different  colored  lines  indi- 
cate the  number  of  trips  ;  black,  6  times  a  week  ;  blue,  3  times  a  week;  yel- 
low, 2  times  a  week ;  red,  1  time  a  week,  749. 

Bosler,  J.  W. : 

Letter  of,  January  30,  1882,  no  further  interest  in  draft  (55  C),  638. 
Bowen,  Thomas  M. :  ^ 

Letter  of,  April,  16,  1^79,  daily  mail  (23  E),  818. 
Bowling,  Charles: 

Letter  of,  December  14,  1878,  contractor  not  yet  reported  (7  Q),  1352. 
Boynton,  A. : 

Letter  of,  January  1,  1878,  error  in  distance  in  advertisement  (2  N),  1196. 

Brewer,  George  J.,  clerk  contract  office: 

Testimony  of,  300-306,362-363,  463-464,344-347,  1192-1194,  1196,  1199,  1218-1221, 
1214-1216 ;  detail  of  business  in  contract  office,  300-6 ;  identifies  files  (route 
34149),  34&-7,  463-4;  Jacket  indorsed:  *' Do  this— Brady,'' 362-3;  identifies  files 
(route  35015),  1192-3;  custom  as  to  embracing  special  offices  on  routes,  1194; 
identifies  files  (route  35051),  1194-6;  custom  of  the  office  as  to  taking  the  oath 
of  the  subcontractor,  1218-21 ;  oath  that  it  would  require  37  men  and  73  horses 
to  perform  expedition,  lost,  1219;  identifies  calculation  based  on  lost  oath, 
1220  ;  order  for  expe<iition  was  based  on  oath  for  150 men  and  150  horses,  1220 ; 
on  route  38150,  explains  method  of  computing  expedition,  1414  ;  error  of  Tur- 
ner's in  computing  exnedition,  1415 ;  memorandum  of,  that  he  had  notified 
Brady  that  Vaile's  oath  instead  of  contractor's  was  filed  (13  N),  1199. 

Brewster,  Benjamin  Harris,  Attorney-General : 

Closing  address  of,  to  the  Jury,  3108-3149. 

Briefed,  manner  in  which  papers  were,  271. 

Brighton : 

Order  of  Brady,  May  2, 1^78,  to  embrace,  on  route  35015  (3  N),  1196;  testimony  of 
William  A.  Leech  as  to,  1161. 

Brown,  Charles  S. : 

Testimony  of,  1587-1588;  identifies  papers  (route  44140),  1587-15^8. 

Brown,  James  F. : 

Letter  of,  per  J.  S.  C.  B.,  Mav  20,  1879,  addressed  to  lock-box  714,  inclosing  peti- 
tions (27  Q),  1359 ;  testimony  of,  1362,  1376 ;  subcontract  with  Vaile,  1362 ; 
men  and  animals,  1*363,  1366, 1369, 70 ;  schedule  time,  1362,  1367, 8  ;  quantity 
of  mail,  1363;  Indians.  1363 ;  identifies  letter  (27  Q),  1363;  petition  (28  Q  and 
25  Q),  1364;  21  Q  and  24  Q,  1365;  passengers,  1365-6;  fines  and  failures^ 
1366-7 ;  petitions,  1364-5,  1368-72,  1374-6 ;  subcontract  pay,  1365. 
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Buell,  A.  C,  editor  of  TLe  Capital : 

Motion  of  a  rule  upon,  1883;  testimony  of,  for  the  defense,  2117,  2154;  what 
Walsh  paid  him  for,  2121 ;  Congressional  investigation,  2122,  2140-1 ;  arrange- 
ment with  Walsh,  2121-3;  acquaintance  with  Brady,  2123  ;  conversation  with 
Henry  L.  Nelson,  2124-8 ;  arrangement  with  Salisbury,  2129,  2142-:^ ;  conver- 
sation with  H.  V.  Boynton,  212^30 ;  transactions  with  Walsh,  2131 ;  resigna- 
tion as  printing  clerk,  2131-6,  2138-9;  identifies  his  signature  to  checks  4  X, 
5  X,  and  (5  X,  2132  ;  relations  to  The  Capital  and  Critic,  2132;  Brady's  in- 
terest in  the  Critic,  2133-5  ;  Brady  loans  witness  money  to  buy  The  Capital, 
2135 ;  witness's  control  of  Ca})ital,  2136 ;  negotiations  with  Brady,  2137  ;  pay- 
ment of  Walsh,  2142  ;  Brady  surrenders  notes,  2144  ;  card  in  Capital  *•  Some- 
what Personal,"  2144-5  ;  editorials  from  Critic,  2147-50;  none  of  defendants, 
except  Brady,  interested  in  Capital  or  Critic,  2154  ;  corrects  his  te^stimouy, 
2196. 

Burgner,  William  C,  mail-carrier: 

Testimony  of,  1074-84 ;  men  and  animals,  1074-9 ;  distances,  1074  ;  failures,  108i» ; 
identifies  letters  (12  and  13  K),  1080, 1 ;  admitted  subject  to  proof  of  signature, 
1083. 

Burns,  W.  T. : 

Letter  of,  March  2,  1880,  special  mail-carriers  (20  K),  1102. 

Burns,  Wilbur  A.,  mail-carrier : 

Testimony  of,  1251-1254 ;  route  35051 ;  men  and  animals,  1251-:^ ;  time  made,. 
1252-3 ;  weight  of  mail,  1254. 

Bush,  C.  C. : 

Letter  of,  August  17,  1878,  6  times  a  week  service  (15  H),  1003. 

Calleghan,  John  T.,  inspection  clerk  : 

Testimony  of,  562-73, '90T- 12,  977-80,  1330-31;  recoupment  and  procedure  as  to 
fines  and  deductions,  562-73 ;  identifies  files,  route  38145,  907 ;  course  of  busi- 
ness as  to  6nes  and  deductions,  908-12 ;  case  of  deductions  and  remissions, 
route  38156,  977;  excluded,  978-80;  identifies  files,  route  40104,  13:W;  deduc- 
tions for  failures,  1331. 

Campbell,  John  G.,  Delegate : 

Letter  of,  increase  to  3  trips  on  shorter  schedule  (9  S),  1501. 

Cannon,  George  Q. : 

Indorsement  on  petitions  (6  C),  602-3  ;  on  7  C,  625. 

Canyon  City ; 

Testimony  of  the  postmaster  at,  769-72,  795,  799. 

Capital : 

Card  from,  "Somewhat  Personal,"  2144-5;  motion  for  a  rule  upon  the  editor  of, 
1883. 

Carbon : 

Letter  of  the  county  officers  of,  January  20,  1879,  increase  of  service,  indorsed 
petition  for  increase  and  expeditfon  of  service  (7  L),  1119-20. 

Carpenter, : 

Closing  address  of,  to  the  jury,  2424-2534. 

Carrey,  John : 

Subcontract  of  (32  Q),  1377  ;  testimony  of,  route  44160, 1377-84;  Miner  paid  him, 
1378  ;  fines,  1383-4 ;  subcontract  pay,  1384. 

Carson,  Albert,  mail-carrier: 

Testimony  of,  route  38156,  962-4;  men  and  animals,  963-4;  time  made,  963. 

Cases  cicW : 

Allcott  V8.  Strong,  9  Cush.,  327— 1666;  Alsabrooks  et  ah  vs.  The  State, 52  Alabama, 
26—1629;  Ballard  vs.  Castle,  24  Howard,  184— 1632-1633;  Bayanl  r».  Holmes, 
34  New  Jersey,  296—3163;  Black  vs.  United  States,  7  Court  of  Claims,  312; 
Blackburn  r«.*Beale,21  Maryland,  246 — 1614;  Butler  vs.  Commonwealth,  2  Du- 
val, 1799 ;  Butler  vs.  Maples,  9th|Wallace,  1585 ;  Butler  vs.  W^atkins,  13  Wal- 
lace, 464—1632-1633 ;  Case  in  40th  New  York,  238—3099 ;  Chaffee  vs.  United 
States,  18  Wallace,  545— 2539 ;  Clark  vs.  Commonwealth,  13  B.  Monroe,  213— 
3059;  Clawson  v.  The  State,  14  Ohio  State.  230,  237,  239,  283,  284,  288i  291— 
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Cases  cited — Continned. 

1661,  1679;  Commonwealth  r«.  Dejardin,  126  Massachusetts,  44—2939;  Cora- 
mcnwealth  r«.  Judd,  2  Massachusetts,  3127;  Commonwealth  ra,  Livermore,  4 
Gray,  18—2939;  Common weijilth  r».  Shedd,  7th  Ciishin^,  514— 2955,  :W60 ; 
Commonwealth  va.  Malibone  Brigjrs  et  al.y  5  Pickering  (Ma8S.)»  429 — 1629; 
Commonwealth  r«.  Bosworth  et  at.,  6  Gray  (Mass.),  4ril — 1628;  Common- 
wealth r».  Maloney,  412;  Commonwealth  r«.  Hardy,  7th  Metcalf,  506 — 2545; 
Commonwealth  vs.  Hudson,  11  Gray,  64—1278;  Commonwealth  r*.  Hector  In- 
graham  and  Joseph  Clements,  7  Gray  (Mass.),  46 — 1628;  Commonwealth  r«. 
Kellv,  7th  Gushing,  463-^2545;  Commonwealth  vs.  Robinson,  1  Gray  (Mass.), 
561—1626;  Cope's  case,  1st  Strange,  716—3118;  Comet  va.  Williams,  20th 
Wallace,  1586;  Cowles  vs.  Cole,  21  Connecticut,  2:»— 1798,  3100;  Cox,  L.,  va. 
Hill,  8  Otto.,  224-  1798 ;  Crenshaw  va.  Davenport,  6  Alabama,  390—1614 ;  Cuy- 
ler  r«.  McCartney,  40  New  York,  227 — 283;  Dominus  Rex  va.  Copen,  Strange's 
reports,  3194;  Dorsett's  case,  5th  Rogers  Record,  77 — 3059;  Dutton  et  al.  va. 
Woodman,  1666;  Fife  et  al.  va.  The  Commonwealth,  5  Casey,  Pennsylvania, 
437— 16;$0;  French  va.  Millard,  2d  Ohio  State  Reports,  52—2603;  Fuller  va. 
Clark,  3  ed.  Smith,  302—1614  ;  Gurfielde  r«.  United  States,  3  Otto,  62;  Gise  va. 
Commonwealth,  81  Pennsylvania.  1424 ;  Harman  va.  Tappenden  et  al..  East's- 
Reports,  vol  1,  page  555— 2;J90;  Hartman  va.  Commonwealth,  5th  Pennsyl- 
vania, 60 — 2956 ;  Hastings  va.  Livermore,  15  Gray,  10—2031 ;  Jenkins  va.  The 
State,  41  Mississippi,  1791);  Jenneys  r«.  Fowler,  3170;  Jones  va.  Herbert,  39 
Barbour's  Reports,  4U8 — 1800 ;  Kane  va.  The  Commonwealth,  89  Pennsylvania, 
524—2570 ;  Kelsot^  va.  The  State,  47  Alabama,  600—1630 ;  King,  The,  va.  Hardy, 
1678;  King,  The,  va.  Parsons  et  a/,,  3125;  Lincoln  va.  Claflin,  7  Wallaco,  138— 
1632;  Lord  Bacon's  Case,  3193;  Metcalfe  va.  O'Connor  and  wife,  Little's  Select 
Cases,  497—3097;  Moore  r«.  United  Stat^^s,  I  Otto,  270—449-450;  Mc^enna's 
Case,  Irish  Circuit  Reports,  461-1681,  lt;98 ;  Murphy  va.  Kelley,  5  Abbott's  New 
Cases,  460—2567 ;  Nathan  Smith  va.  Jacob  Baker,  3  Dav,  312—2543;  O'Connor 
va.  The  Queen,  12  Clarke  and  Finuev,  2:«5— 25(>0, 2816, 3124 ;  Ohio  va.  Divsback, 
1614;  Page  va.  Burnstine,  12  Otto,*668— 17,  26,  29;  I'age  va.  Parker,  40  New 
Hamjjshire,  62—1656;  Patton,  John,  vs.  The  State  of  Ohio,  6  Ohio  State  Reports, 
468—1651,  1680,  1693-1694;  Peacock  va.  Spooner,  2  Vern.,  43,  195;  2  Freem., 
114—3124;  People,  The,  va.  Bennett,  49  New  York,  143—2966;  People,  The,  va. 
Mather,  4  Wendell.  230—2815:  People,  The,  va.  William  Porter,  2nd  Parker's 
Criminal  Reports,  14—2966;  People,  The,  va.  Powell.  63  New  York,  92—3096  ; 
People  va.  Murray,  1572:  People  va.  Jones,  31  California.  1799;  People  r«.  The 
Parish,  5  Denio,  156— 283 :  People  va.  Safford,  5  Denio,  1282;  Queen,  The,  r». 
Blake  and  Tye,  6th  Adolphus  and  Ellis,  new  series,  126,  290,  293—2389-2390; 
Regina  ra.  Murphy  &  Douglass,  Carrington  &  Paine,  8  vol.,  pp.  397, 404 — 
3127;  Rex  c«.  Appleby,  3  Suarkev,  3  Common  Law  Reports,  582—1656;  Rex 
va.  Pollman,  et  al.,  2  Campbell,  2:i9— 3081 ;  Rex  vs.  Whelpley,  4th  Carrington 
&.  Paine,  132 — 3060;  Respublica  va.  James  Bums,  Yeates's  Reports,  vol.  1,  page 

370, ;  State,  The,  va.  Clark,  3  Foster,  New  Hampshire,  429—3058;  State, 

The,  r«.  Copp,  15  New  Hampshire,  3060;  State,  The,  va.  Langley,  34  New  Hamp- 
shire, 5:10—3060;  State,  The,  va.  Noble,  15  Maine,  476—3057;  -State,  The,  r». 
Beluski,  3  Minnesota,  246—1614 ;  State,  The,  va.  John  Brite,  73  North  Carolina, 
26—1629;  State,  The,  va.  Bryant,  55  Missouri,  1769;  State,  The,  va.  Larkin,  49 
New  Hampshire,  44—1656;  State,  The,  va.  Sargent,  22  Maine,  2031;  State, 
The,  va.  Scott,  39  Missouri,  1798 ;  State,  The,  va.  (teorge  Fuller  and  Hiram  S. 
Wiley,  :i9  Vermont,  75-77— 1627;  State,  The,  r».  Phillips  c«  a/.,  24  Missouri, 
484—1627;  State,  The,  r».  Thibeau,  1  Shaw,  30  Vermont,  104—1626;  Strady, 
Alexander,  va.  The  State,  5  Coldwell's  Reports,  Tennessee,  308 — 1627  ;  Tong's 
Case,  Sir  John  Kelvng's  Crown  Cases,  17-18 — 1655;  Tuzzle  va.  Barkley, 
6  Alabama,  406-1614;  Tryan  va.  Whitmarch,  1  Met.,  1—316:5;  United  States 
va.  Cole,  5  McLean,  610—2814;  Unite<l  States  va.  Cruikshank  et  al,  2  Otto, 
2957;  United  States  va.  Deane  et  al,  3  Wood,  48—3060;  United  States  va. 
Foye,  Ist  Curtiss'  Circuit  Court  Reports,  368 — 3059;  United  States  va.  Swalt- 
waut  and  Bollman,  3110;  United  States  va.  Walsh,  5  Dillon,  5t*— 29,'>8;  United 
States  va.  Babcock,  3  Dillon  Roscoe,  416,585,7  Greaves,  846—1631.1676,2815; 
United  States  va.  Butler,  :^2,  34,  37,  :J8 ;  United  States  va.  Cook,  17  Wallace, 
168—14:50,2957;  United  States  va.  Hirsh,  100  United  States,  33, 203, 281— 1424, 
1427, 1691, 1692,2882;  United  States  va.  Graff,  14  Blatchfortl  Circuit  Court  Re- 
ports, 385—1685,  1698;  United  States  va.  Grant,  14  Blatchf(»rd,  381—1630; 
United  States  va.  Goldberg,  7  Bissel,  1K5— 1671 ;  United  States  va.  McKee,  3 
Dillon,  566—25:19;  Unitetl  States  va.  Porter,  2545;  United  States  va.  Wilson, 
2571-2 ;  Webster's  Case,  Mass.  Reports,  2870 ;  Whitney  va.  Boston,  98  Mass., 
312—2031;  Whitney  va.  Ferris,  10  J<»hnson,  67— )797;  Wicks  va.  Smith,  18 
Kansas,  1614 ;  Wiggins  va.  Leonard,  9  Iowa,  197—1670-1671 ;  Wilkes,  John, 
Case  of,  2426. 
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Cedar ville,  supply  of : 

Letters  relative  to  (45  A),  460;  26  A,  419 ;  24  A,  418;  testimony  of  C.  H.  Frc^nch 
as  to,  423-6,  427-31,  443,  445  ;  from  Ralph  Grimes,  48(Mj3. 

Certificates: 

For  temporary  service  (3  D  and  4  D),  675;  of  postmasters,  failure  to  make  sched- 
ule time  (109  £),913;  of  service,  sent  to  the  Sixth  Auditor,  320;  signed  by 
the  Secoud  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  321. 

Chaffee,  J.  B. : 

Letters  of,  April  14,  1879,  3  trips  and  faster  schedule  (22  E),  818;  April  21,  1879, 
tri- weekly  service  and  trip  to  be  made  in  1  day  (22  K),  1102;  April  22, 
1879,  7  times  a  week  service,  with  good  time  (2  I),  1021 ;  April  23^  1879,  for 
daily  mail,  (8  B),  516;  April  2:^,  1879,  daily  mail  with  a  fast  schedule  (12  F), 
953 ;  indorses  petition  (4  L),  1118. 

Challenges,  peremptory- : 

The  number  to  which  each  side  is  entitled,  30. 

Chandler,  Jeff: 

Closing  address  of,  to  the  jury,  25.34-2575. 

Changes: 

Sometimes  made  after  contract  is  executed  and  before  service  begins,  273-4,  304-5; 
in  contracts  affecting  pay,  certified  to  the  Sixth  Auditor,  320. 

Charge  of  the  court  to  the  jury,  3183-3196. 

Charles,  John  H. : 

Letter  of,  June  30,  1878,  3  trips  and  faster  time,  indorsed  by  J.  P.  Kidder  (23  O), 
1207. 

Chilcott,  G.  M. : 

Letter  of,  April  30,  1879,  daily  mail  (5  I),  1022. 

Chilcott,  J.  G. : 

Letter  of,  to  H.  M.  Teller,  May  6, 1879,  for  daily  mail  (9  B),  516-17. 

Clayton,  Powell,  Ex  U.  S.  Senator : 

Testimony  of,  1839-1842 ;  Rerdell's  confession — Rerdell  stated  he  was  employed  by 
the  Dorsey  combination  nuder  a  salarv,  1839;  Rerdell's  interest  in  a  steam- 
boat route,  1839-40;  Jennings's  claim,  1839-40 ;  Rerdell's  father-in-law,  1840; 
Rerdell  asks  to  be  put  in  commnnication  with  the  authorities,  1840;  asks 
Clayton  not  to  inform  Gibson  or  Cook,  1841. 

Clendening,  James  H.,  postmaster.  Fort  Smith,  Ark. : 

Testimony  of,  1463-1464 ;  identifies  two  letters  of  Senator  Dorsey's  as  received 
by  him.  excluded,  1463-4. 

Cole,  John  W.,  mail-carrier  (route  35051) : 

Testimony  of,  1254-1256 ;  men  and  animals,  1254-5 ;  distances,  1254-5 ;  carriers 
did  not  always  connect,  1256. 

Colorado : 

Letter  of  State  officers  of,  April  28,  1879,  3  trips  and  faster  schedule,  indorsed 
by  H.  M.  Teller  (89  E),  952. 

Collection  orders,  prior  to  June  30,  1880 : 
Payment,  to  co  .tractors  made  by,  321. 

Contract  office : 

Detail  of  business  in,  2084-2112,  2258-60 ;  duties  of,  as  prescribed  by  the  Postmas- 
ter-General in  the  Regulations;  letter  of,  and  answer  of  postmaster  at  Camp 
McDermitt,  July  29,  1878,  contractor  has  failed  to  report  (3  Q),  1351;  August 
21,  1880,  and  answer  of  postmaster  at  Mineral  Park,  average  mail  (84  P), 
1341-2 ;  August  21,  1880,  and  answer  of  x>ostma8ter  at  Pioche,  avera^  mail 
(85  P),  1342;  July  18,  1878,  and  answer  of  postmaster  at  Saguache,  July  27, 
1878,  service  commenced  (2  R),  1405-6 ;  and  reply  of  postmaster,  service  com- 
menced July  7,  1878  (9  O).  1203. 

Contractors : 

Customary  for  them  to  employ  attorneys,  2089,  339. 
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Con  tracts : 

Of  John  W.  Dowey  with  the  United  States,  route  35015  (17  N).  1199-1200 ;  route  38145 
(IE),  809;  route :«152  (15  M),  1200  ;  route  38156  (30  F),  960 ;  route  40104 (44 P), 
1319;  route  40113  (1  S),  1499 ;  of  John  R.  Miner  with  the  United  States,  route 
35051  (1  O),  1201 ;  route  38134  (17 1\  1034  ;  route  38135  (in  full),  490^  ;  route 
38140  (1  K),  1065;  route  38150  (1  R),  1405;  of  John  M.  Peck  with  the  United 
States,  route  34149  (84  A),  1853-4  ;  ronte  41119,  593;  route  44140  (2  T),  1518; 
route  44155,  652;  route  44160  (IQ),  1351 ;  route  46i:«  (1  G),  980;  route  46247 
(1  H),  1001 ;  original,  covered  by  indictment,  put  in  evidence,  315-8;  dupli- 
cates of  original,  tiled  in  Sixth  Auditor's  ofHce,  319-20;  practice  to  loan  to  the 
Third  Assietaut  for  entry,  :tt6. 

Coon,  Byron  C,  contract  clerk : 

Testimony  of,  1404-5,  1348-50,  1005,  1297-8,  1507;  identities  files  (route  38150), 
1404-i,  1407;  route  40104,  1297-8;  route  40113,  1505;  route  44140,  1506-7; 
route  44160,1348-50;  course  of  business  as  to  allowing  one  month's  extra 
pay,  663>9;  as  to  jacket  and  order  (9  C)  allowing  one  mouth's  extra  pay  be- 
fore it  went  into  etfect,  663-4.  * 

Corey,  E.  N. : 

Letter  of,  July  20, 1878,  3  trips,  65  hours  schedule  (29  O),  1209. 

Corlett,  W.  VV. : 

Indorsement  on  petition  (4  L),  1118. 

Cornell,  Clarence  W.,  mail-carrier  (route  38156) : 

Testimony  of,  938-943 ;  men  and  animals,  939,  941-42 ;  schedule  time,  939 ;  popula- 
tiou,  943. 

Corresponding  clerk : 

Duties  of,  270-8,  302-3. 

Counsel : 

But  one  on  each  side  to  examine  and  cross-examine  the  same  witness. 

Cowne,  William,  mail-carrier  (route  44155): 

Testimony  of,  761-5 ;  men  and  animals,  762-5 ;  distances,  761). 

Cox,  George  W. : 

Accepted  as  a  juror,  50. 

Craig,  Scipio: 

Letter  of,  April  1,  1879,  increase  of  service  (5  G),  982-3. 

Critic : 

Editorials  from,  2147-50 ;  motion  for  a  rule  upon  the  representatives  and  trustees 
of,  1H^3. 

Culverhoiise,  Jerry ; 

Letter  of,  April  23,  1879,  indorsed  by  Luttrell  (5H  H),  2253. 
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De  Busk,  S.  W.,  postmaster  at  Alfalfa,  formerly  Raton  : 

Testimony  of,  1085-1101, 1156-1158 ;  distances,  1086 ;  identities  letter  (2  K),  as  writ- 
ten by  him  ;  salary  as  postmaster  at  Raton,  1093  ;  men  and  animals,  1083-4  ; 
mail  connections  at  Trinidad,  1095 ;  identities  letters  (16  and  17  K),  1095;  sup- 
ply of  Raton,  1096-7,1157;  remissions,  1L><. 

Decrease  and  curtailment  of  service  and  pay: 
Section  of  regulations  relative  to,  256. 

Deductions : 

Argument  as  to  admission  of  papeis  showing,  and  remissions,  977-980  ;  custom  as 
to  making,  for  failures,  2107  ;  table  of,  and  fines  and  remissions,  2273,2274. 

Deficiency  appropriation  : 

Letter  of  Postmaster-Cteneral  asking,  344  ;  testimony  of  J.  S.  C.  Blackburn,  M.  C.# 
as  to,  2292-2293. 

Dillon,  Sidney,  letter  of: 

Received  May  20, 1879,  daily  service  from  Pioche  to  Prescott  (21  P),  1307. 

Dickson,  William,  foreman  of  jury : 
Accepted,  33-:54. 
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Distance  clrcnlare: 

Ronte  34149  (71  A),  485 ;  route  35015  of  September  16, 1878  (5  N),  1196-7  ;  route 
:m:V>  (35  B),  528  ;  route  38140, 1066 ;  route  38156,949;  practice  of  the  office  a» 
to  error  in  advertised,  2098. 

Do<lge,  Capt.  F.  S. : 

Letter  of,  March  4, 1879,  inefficiency  of  service  (8  E),  811-812. 

Doniphan,  Edwin  D. : 
Accepted  as  juror,  47. 

Dorsey,  John  W. : 

Letters  of,  to  Brady,  May  3, 1879,  inclo8ingpetition(2S),  1499;  May  3, 1879,  inclosiu^ 
petition  (12  S),  1502;  Mav7,  1879,  proposition  for  3  trips  on  a  reduced  so  heihile 
(13S),a502;  April  14, 1879, proposition  for  expedited  schedule  (II  L).  1122; 
April  26, 1879,  relative  to  sworn  statement  (12  L),  1122:  February  6, 1879,  with- 
drawal of  subcontract  (2h  L),  1172  ;  Mav  5, 1879,  adarews  care*  M.  C.  Renlell, 
box  706  (30  L),  1172 ;  J.  W.  and  8.  W.  Dorsey  to  Brady,  October  19, 18«0,  with- 
drawal of  subcontract  (34  L),  1173;  April  28, 1879,  inclosing  proposition  for 
expediting  schedule ( 14  K),  1085;  Buheontracior,  Mav  5, 1879,  proposition  for  ex- 
pediting schedule  (9  1),  1032  ;  May  8, 1879,  withdrawal  of  oath  (11  I),  10:$2; 
November  26, 187H,  for  schedule  of  60  hours  (14  P),  1305;  May  5, 1879,  to  ad- 
dress care  M.  C.  Rerdell,  box7(M»(19P),  130();  M.  C.  Renlell,  July 29, 1880,  with- 
drawal of  subcoutra<t  (37  P),  1314;  and  Joseph  McKibben,  Aiagust  12,1880, 
withdrawal  of  the  subcontract  (41  P),  1315;    May  5, 1879,  proposition  for  ex- 

i»edited  schedule  (7  F),951;  November  15, 1880,  extension  of  schedule  to  24 
lOurs  (15  F),  954;  April  14, 1879,  proposition  for  expedition  (15  E),  814;  April 
23, 1879, second  oath  attached  (17  E),  ^15;  December  23, 1878, inclosing  tele- 
gram from  subcontractor  (41  E),  826;  no  date,  amendment  of  ord«»r  (73  E), 
846;  August  16,  1878,  with  inclosures,  remissions  (10«  E), 912-13;  and  S.  W., 
January  7,  1880,  withdrawal  of  subcontract,  958 ;  to  French,  C.  H.,  April  25, 

1878,  bid  is  too  high  (18  A),  416 ;  May  5, 1878,  making  proposition  (28  A),  417 ; 
May  24,  1878,  inclosing  subcontract  (19  A*),  417;  May  31,  1878,  meet  him  at 
Kearney  (21  A),  417;  September  25,  1878,  inclosing  schedule  (22  A).  418;  to 
Nephi  Johnson,  July  9, 1879,  error  in  contract  (30  C),  619;  to  C.  F.  Perkins* 
March  7, 1879,  inclosing  form  of  petition  (10  L),  1122;  April  15,  1879,  address 
care  M.  C.  Renlell,  box  706  (14  L),  1127. 

Oaths  of,  sworn  to  April  26, 1879  (13  L),  route  38113. 1122 ;  sworn  to  April  21, 1879 

(14  »),  route  40113,   1502;  sworn  to  November  26,  1878  (13  P),  rtmte  40104, 

1305;  contractor,  sworn  to  April  21,  1879  (6  F),  route  38156^  950;  contractor,. 

sworn  to  March  11,  1879  (16  E),  route  :kjl45,  814-5;  second  oath  sworn  to 

April  26,   1879  (17  E),  same  route,  815;  John    IV.  />or»cy,  sworn  to  April  26, 

1879,  Miner  was  contractor  (15  K),  rout-e  Ik'UO,  1085;  subcontracior^  sworn  to 
April  21,  1879(10  1),  route  :38134,  1032;  second  oath,  same  route,  sworn  to 
April  21,  1879(12  1),  1032-3. 

Dopsey,  S.  W. : 

Letters  of,  to  Brady,  December  6, 1878  (f),  withdrawal  of  subcontract  (20  S),  1504  ; 
June  10,  1878,  to  7  trips,  fast  scheflule  (5  E),  810;  April  24,  1879,  inclosing 
petition  (14  E),  814;  to  Johnson,  Neohi,  May  5,  1879,  dissolution  of  firm 
(34  C),  623;  to  Jos**!)!!,  Anthony,  April  d,  1879,  to  send  protests  against  discon- 
tinuance, and  get  letters  asking  daily  line  with  fust  schedule,  uotwo  petitions 
to  be  written  by  the  same  person  (19  E),  855  ;  excluded  as  to  Brady  and  Tur- 
ner, 854-5;  April  30,  1879,  notifying  Joseph  of  increase  to  3  trips,  schedule 
50  hours,  daily,  July  1,  1^79,  personally  responsible  for  all  dues  (94  E),  856; 
excluded  as  to  Bra<ly,  Turner,  Miner,  and  Vaile,  855 ;  June  22, 1879.  good  horse 
will  walk  4  miles  an  hour,  average  cost  of  service  (95  E),  857;  excluded 
as  to  Brady,  Turner,  and  Vaile,  857  ;  to  General  Rosser,  April  20,  1878,  asking 
distance  (2  O),  1201. 

Subcontracts  of,  dated  April  1.  1879  (18S\  route 40113,  1504;  April  1,  1879  (303), 
route  38135,  526;  April  1,  1879  (24  F),  route  38156,  957;  dated  April  I,  1879 
(10  K),  route  38140,  1009;  April  1,  1879  (32 L),  route  38113,  1172. 

Douglas  Grove: 

Letter  relative  to  (44  A),  437  ;  the  same  (25  A),  418. 

Draft  office : 

One  designated  by  department  to  receive  and  pay  out  money,  :}23. 

Drafts,  contractor's: 

Paid  by  the  auditor  when  no  objection  is  made,  322 ;  drawn  by  John  W.  Dorsev, 
route  35015, 1859-60;  route  38113, 1173^;  route  38145,937  ;  route  38152,  1180; 
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Drafts,  contractor's— Continued. 

ronte  38156,960;  route  40104, 1862-H ;  route  40113,1499;  drawn  by  John  R. 
Miner,  route  :i50r)l,  1299-1300;  i-oute  38134,  1034;  route  S^BISS,  490-3;  route 
38140, 1109-11 ;  drawn  by  John  M.  Peck,  route  41119, 63^7  ;  route  44140, 1863-4; 
ronte  44155, 702-4  ;  route  44160, 1857  ;  route  46132, 110-2-9  ;  route  46247,  1860-1. 
Post-Office  Department,  drawn  by  Third  Assistant,  322. 

Dunbar,  Thomas : 

Letter  of  March  10,  1879.    Opinion  is  that  contractor  will  fail  (11  S^,  1502.       \ 

Duplicates  of  all  contracts  filed  with  the  Sixth  Auditor,  320. 

Darango : 

Jacket  relative  to  supply  of  (19  F),  956;  letter  of  N.  P.  Hill,  April  20,  1881  (37  E), 
relative  to  supply  of.  824. 

Exceptions: 

To  the  admission  of  the  Re);rulations  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  256;  of  the 
original  contracts,  315;  to  lettere  of  John  W.  Dorsey  &  Co.,  John  R.  Miner, 
and  John  M.  Peck  (18  A  to  41  A),  410, 11 ;  to  letter  of  C.  H.  Fn»nch  (42  A),  452 ; 
to  oath  of  John  M.  Peck  (2  A),  373;  to  order  of  French,  July  10,  1879,  357-61; 
to  petition  ** schedule  13  hourSj^^  366  9;  to  revenues  (14  A),  380 ;  to  subcontract 
of  Vaile  (8  A),  380;  of  French  (16  A),  397-9;  to  question  as  to  men  and  ani- 
mals, 404-6 ;  as  to  p:ty  for  expedition,  402 ;  as  to  increase  of  horses,  406 ;  as 
to  whether  defendants  inquired  the  men  and  animals  necessary,  409;  ruling 
of  court  excluding  question  as  to  time  it  would  take  with  an  ordinary  team 
to  go  to  CedarviTle,  460;  to  letter  of  William  Ingersoll,  December  15,  1877 
(4  B),  512-13;  letter  of  Miner,  Mav  8,  1879  (16  B).  521 ;  April  16,  1879  (17  B), 
521 ;  oath  of  Miner,  sworn  to  April  17,  1879.(18  B),  521;  onler  of  Brady,  May 
9,  1879  (2  B),  495:  revenues,  584;  to  question  as  to  distance,  531-3;  as  to 
schedule  time,  548;  to  revenues,  641 ;  to  subcontract  of  Nephi  Johnson,  611  ; 
to  conversation  with  J.  W.  Dorsey,  622;  to  letter  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  (34  C),  622; 
to,  was  not  inquired  of  by  any  of  the  defendants  as  to  number  of  men  and 
animals,  634;  as  to  words  and  figure  7  in  petition  (6  C),  645-6;  to  ruling 
admitting  papers  (1  D  to  8  D),  677;  to  question  as  to  schedule  time,  723;  men 
and  animals,  726,  741,  750;  to  oaths,  815;  to  subcontract  of  Watts,  845;  to 
question  as  to  whether  subcontractor  received  remissions,  891 ;  as  to  men  and 
animals,  864 ;  as  to  subcontract  pay,  868 ;  as  to  possibility  of  making  schedule 
time,  871;  to  the  admission  of  the  revenue,  992;  to  the  oaths  of  John  W. 
Dorsev  (10  I  and  12  1),  1033:  to  subcontract  of  Eli  Hanson  (14  I),  1034;  to 
letter  of  J.  W.  Walters  (15  I),  1034 ;  to  contract  (17  I),  1035 ;  to  letters  (19  and 
21  I),  1041 ;  to  table  of  yiayments,  1052 ;  to  question  as  to  number  of  men  and 
animals,  1036-7  and  1043;*  to  oath  of  John  M.  Peck  (53  A),  1006;  to  revenues, 
1119;  to  contract,  1065;  to  order  of  Brady  (11   K),  1071;  to  q^uestion  as  to 
postmaster's  compensation,  1093;  to  letter  (11  K),  1101;  to  witness  stating 
conversation  of  J.  W.  Dorsey,  1224;  to  reason  for  building  ranches,  1224 ;  to 
cost  of  ranches,  1225;  to  conversation  of  Rerdell,  122:^;  to  estimate  of  men 
and  animals,  1225 ;  to  ruling  of  conn  excluding  question  as  to  dispute  of 
witness  with  the  agent  of  one  of  the  defendants;  to  niling  allowing  affi- 
davit to  be  shown  witness  to  refresh  his  memory,  1282 ;  to  refusal  to  allow 
counsel  for  the  defense  to  see  affidavit  before  examination  of  witness,  1282; 
to  the  admission  of  the  subcontract  of  John  A.  Wright  (22  L),  1171;  to  ruling 
excluding  question  as  to  price  of  hay,  2232;  to  subcontract  of  J.  C.  McKib- 
ben  ('.{9  P),  1314;  to  petition,  1321;  to  all  papers  dated  prior  to  May  20,  1879, 
1846;  to  oath,  l:<54;  to  subcontract  pay,  i:W)5;  to  letter  of  Miner(3i  Q),  1374; 
to  letter  of  Miner  (33  Q).  1381;  to  men  and  animals,  i:)86;  to  revenues,  1397; 
to  admission  of  any  fartner  evidence  on  the  ground  that  Miner  had  sold  out 
the  ronte,  1411 ;  to  oath,  1412 ;  to  subcontract  pay,  1531 ;  to  telegram  of  Wood- 
ward and  Woodward,  1597;  to  witness  stating  relations  of  defendants  in  1877, 
1423;  to  witness  stating  conversation  with  S.  W.  Dorsey,  1443;  to  question 
was  there  any  other  reason  than  you  have  stated  that  caused  your  withdrawal 
from  the  combination?  1449;  to  qnestion  as  to  who  went  into  the  association 
after  witness  went  ont,  1450;  to  question  whethei;  witness  had  any  reason  to 
believe  that  Peck  was  not  here,  1452;  to  ruling  of  court  excluding  question 
asking  witness  to  state  wherein  the  Herald  interview  was  inaccurate,  1707; 
to  admission  of  evidence  as  to  cause  of  Walsh's  failure  to  perform  service, 
1761^  to  letters  of  Hine  to  Walsh,  with  bill  of  particulars,  1777;  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  testimony  of  Wayne  MacVeaffh,  1806;  to  witness  stating  the 
names  of  persons  other  than  those  making  the  confession,  1809;  to  admission 
of  the  testimony  of  Thomas  L.  James,  1822;  to  witness  stating  from  whom 
Rerdell  said  he  had  received  dispatch,  1826;  to  the  admission  of  the  testimony 
of  Powell  Clayton,  1839;  to  the  admission  of  Reighhy*s  testimony  to  prove  a 
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deposit  of  Brady's  with  Hatch  &  Foote,  1901 ;  to  ruling  of  court  excludiDg- 
question  asked  witness  as  to  whether  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  ill  feeling 
manifested  bet-ween  H.  M.  Vaile  and  S.  W.  Dorsey,  1911;  to  witness  stating^ 
circuuistaiices  under  which  8.  W.  Dorsey^s  name  was  stricken  out  of  agreeuieut 
marked  (10  X)  defense,  1915;  to  bids  of  Dorsey,  Miner,  and  Peck,  19*27;  to 
ruling  of  court  excluding  testimony  of  Samuel  Bell  Maxey,  2058;  to  ruling 
of  court  excluding  question  as  to  whether  the  witness  had.  ever  detected 
Brady  in  endeavoring  to  bide  any  testimony  or  fact,  or  any  paper,  con- 
cerned in  this  indictment,  2067;    to  ruling  excluding  question  as  to  how- 
many  niembei*8  of   Congress  visited    the    department  for  the  purjiose    of 
urging  increase  of  service,  207C>;  to  ruling  excluding  question  asked  witness 
as  to  what  other  circumstances  than  productiveness  he  took  into  consider- 
ation, 2073;  to  ruling  of  court  excludiog  question  asked  witness  which,  in 
his  judgment,  would  be  the  most  expensive  to  use,  the  Army  for  gathering 
this  information  or  frequent  mails,  2078;  to  ruling  of  court  asked  witness  if 
there  was  a  general  movement  among  the  otticers  on  the  frontier  to  have  more 
frequent  and  faster  mail  service,  208*2;  to  ruling  of  court  excludfng  question 
asked  wituess  whether  he  had  Holdiers  enough  to  spare  the  number  of  men 
that  would  be  necessary  to  picket  the  country  properly  and  have  enough  left 
to  deal  with  the  Indians,  2083;  to  ruling  of  court  excluding  question  askecl 
witness  as  to  whether  there  was  any  dillerence  between  the  old  and  new  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  with  reference  to  the  manner  of  making  changes,  and  if 
there  is  what  it  is  and  the  reason  for  it,  2085;  to  ruling  of  court  a<>ked  wit- 
ness whether  Senators  and  Members  called  upon  him  to  urge  increase  and  ex- 
pedition of  service,  2086;  to  ruling  of  court  excluding  question  asked  witnes* 
as  to  whether,  when  he  was  acting  Second  Assistant,  Brady  was  about  the 
department,  2087;  to  niling  of  court  excluding  evidence  in  regard  to  the  naa*- 
sage  of  the  fifty  per  cent,  law,  2089;  to  exclusion  of  evidence  offering  to  show 
a  rule  giving  each  couuty-seat  a  daily  mail,  t&c,  2090;  to  ruling  of  court  ex- 
cluding question  as  to  the  number  of  star  routes  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver 
in  1878,  2091 ;  to  niling  of  court  excluding  question  as  to  whether  witness 
knew  what  Turner's  sentiments  were  wixhi  regard  to  expedition  of  the  routes 
in  the  indictment,  2092;  to  ruling  ot  court  excluding  question  as  to  custom  uf 
the  department  with  reference  to  the  time  to  which  a  route  would  be  expe- 
dited where  expedition  was  determined  upon,  2102;  to  question,  **  Does  not 
Brady  own  that  St  ockf"  (meaning  in  the  "Capital  "),  2132;  to  question  whether 
Brady  owns  nearly  all  the  stock  of  the  **  Critic,"  2133:  to  ruling  of  court  ex- 
cluding offer  to  prove  that  Walsh  had  a  contract  depending  upon  Congres- 
sional investigation,  2153 ;  to  ruling  of  court  excluding  letter  written  by  Totton 
as  attorney  for  Walsh,  to  Brady,  2185;  to  ruling  of  court  excluding  testimony 
of  McGrew,  2193;  to  question  as  to  the  witness's  knowledge  as  to  the  orders 
and  papers  filed  on  the  several  routes  enumerate<l  in  the  question  asked  wit- 
ness, 2235;  to  ruling  of  court  excluding  a  portion  of  the  report  of  General 
Brady  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  recommending  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  subcontractors,  2254;  also,  to  excluding  that  portion  of  the 
report  commencing  with  the  subhead,  '* Defects  in  the  present  laws,"  on  page 
54,  2255 ;  to  ruling  of  court  excluding  table  No.  3,  page  64,  of  the  report  of 
the  Postmaster-General  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  2255;  also,  to 
ruling  excluding  table  No.  8,  page  07,  same  report,  2255;  to  ruling  of  court 
excluding  question  asked  witness  as  to  price  of  hay  on  route  38113,  22(>2;  to 
iulmissioii  of  rebutting  testimony  of  Boone,  2266. 

Expedition : 

Calculations  for  (25  K),  1104;  (8  L),  1120;  (15  S),  1503:  (20  E),  817  ;  (21  T).  152»-4; 
(13  C),  GOti;  not  marked,  1031;  journal  of  the  Postmaster-General  shows 
no  general  order  relating  to,  from  January  1,  1879,  to  July  1,  1881,  257; 
practice  of  ofiice  as  to  entering  orders  for,  upon  the  journal,  262-3;  certifica- 
tion of  orders  for,  to  the  Sixth  Auditor,  263;  cases  where  certified  bef«>re  the 
PostmanSter-Geueral  had  signed  the  journal,  265 ;  ordera  for,  certified  to  the 
Sixth  Auditor  once  a  week  by  the  Second  Assistant,  266,  326;  course  of,  in  the 
office  of  the  Second  Assistant,  302-3,  2t>5-8,  272;  record  ofordersfor,  sigiied  by 
the  Postmaster-General  about  once  in  two  weeks,  2()7  :  no  change  during  Brady's 
administration,  267  ;  orders  and  calculations  fi>r,  made  by  corresponding  clerk, 
270-1,302;  obtained  at  present  by  readvertisement,  which  htis  always  been 
the  practice  to  greater  or  less  extent,  274  ;  all  the  papers  upon  which  orders 
for,  were  made,  were  inclosed  in  a  jacket  upon  which  the  orders  for,  were 
made,  270;  and  increase,  how  explained,  372-3  ;  method  of  computing,  1414  ; 
error  of  Turner's  in  computing,  1415;  custom  as  to  making  changes  in  con- 
tract with  reference  to,  2105-^'>. 
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Earl.  William  £. : 

Subcontract  of  route  38156  (21  F),  956-7. 
Failures,  what  is  a  i*easonable  excuse  for,  2107-8. 
Fairhurst,  James:  v 

Letter  of,  August  15,  lf?7^,  Pueblo  should  be  hea<l  of  route  (6  B),  514-15. 
Falcooer,  John  H.,  statistician  : 

Testimony  of,  statistics  of  mail  service,  260-"261,  2y9-:i00. 

Farish,  William  B.,  mail-carrier: 

Testimony  of,    route  :Jc'135,  5:50-540;  distancei^,  351-3;  pay  (excluded),  353;  men 
and  animals,  534-9;  weight  of  mail,  ii^M>-7. 

Farley,  J.  P. : 

Indorsement  on  petitions  (53  H),  2251 ;  (57  H),  2252. 

Fines  and  deductions: 

Charged  against  subcontractor's  pay,  321 ;  in  case  they  exceed  subcontract  pay 
charged  to  contractor,  321;  account  of,  furnished  the  Sixth  Auditor,  by  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  324;  amount  of,  stated  in  Sixth  Audit- 
or's report,  33rt;  and  remissions,  table  of,  2273-4;  course  of  business  as  to^ 
562-73,  906-12. 

Finn,  B.  F. : 

Letter  of,  May  10,  1879,  to  S.  W.  Dorsey,  daily  mail  (14  T),  152. 

Fisk,  John  M.,  mail-carrier : 

Route  44155,  709-30,  7c»8-790;   distances,  709;   schedule  time,  723;   men  and  ani- ' 
mals,  726;  quantity  of  mail,  726-7,  729;  failure  of  carriers  to  connect,  78t^9» 
Fit^alon,  supply  of,  431. 
Flannerj-,  George  F. : 

Letter  of,  July  20,  1878,  increase  of  trips  and  65  hours  time  (28  0),  1209. 
Foote  and  Dalton : 

Subcontract  of,  route  38113  (20  L),  1100. 
Foote,  John  F. : 

Subcontractor,  route  38113,  1149-53;  subcontract,  1150;  men  and  animals,  1151-3. 
Fremont,  J.  C: 

Letter  of,  October  21, 1878,  two  trips  and  60'-hour  schedule  (17  P),  1306. 
French,  C.  H. : 

Letters  of,  to  John  M.  Peck,  January  23, 1879,  returning  schedule  (42  A),  437-^  ; 
same  date,  supply  of  Cedarville  (45  A),  460;  to  Vale,  Miner  &  Co.,  April  18^ 
1881,  relative  to  Douglas  Grove  (44  A),  437  ;  to  John  R.  Miner,  December  29^ 
1879,  inclosing  afhdavit  (46  A),  461 ;  excluded,  461 ;  subcontract  of  route 
34149 (16  A),  400;  testimony  of,  396-446;  snbcontract,  397,400-1;  pay,  400-1  ;* 
schedule  time,  401-2 ;  distances,  204, 421, 425, 428, 431 ;  received  no  pay  for  expe- 
dition, 402;  menandanimals, 404-6, 408-9, 424,427,431-6,441-2;  petition,  ''sched- 
ule 13  hours''  (3  A),  406, 7, 4:17-40;  fines,  407  ;  Vaile's subcontract  (8  A),  408-10; 
circular  advertisement,  410;  increased  his  horses  only  on  account  of  increased 
trips,  406;  defendants  never  inquired  of  him  number  of  men  and  animals  nec- 


by  travel  of  60  miles  in  letter  (45  A)  exclnded,  478. 

French,  J.  L.,  late  chief  cl«rk  contract  office : 

Testimony  of,  for  the  defense,  2084-21 12, 2258-22<>() ;  detail  of  business  in  contract 
office,  as  to  contracts  and  proposal**,  2084  ;  customary  for  contractors  to  have 
attorneys,  2089;  Turner's  duties,  2091 ;  basis  of  allowance  to  subcontractors, 
2996-2()i>7  ;  custom  as  to  error  in  advertised  distances,  2098 ;  error  in  distance 
route  :J8i:^,  209^^100;  identifies  table,  showing  bids  of  J.  W.  Dorsey,  Miner, 
and  Peck,  as  made  by  him  (11  X),  2103;  custom  as  to  making  changes  in 
contracts,  2105-(H>;  as  to  deductions  for  failures,  2107  ;  as  to  what  is  a  "rea- 
sonable excuse  "  for  failures,  2107-8;  method  of  allowance  for  subcontract 
nay,  2108;  precautions  ajs;ainst  bids  being  tampered  with,  2111;  reasons  for 
his  removal,  2112;  practice  for  contractors  to  procure  blank  schedule,  2259; 
why  route  38113  was  expedited  to  45  hours,  instead  of  48  hours  as  asked, 
2259;  witness  acted  as  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  on  the  28th  De- 
cember, 18t<0,  2087;  Bra<ly's  page  named  George  Adamsou,  2088;  corrects 
his  testimony,  2258-59 ;  letter  of  July  23,  1879,  notifying  postmaster  Mineral 
Park  of  increase  of  4  trips  (24  P),  i:W9 ;  onlers,  see  orders. 
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-Gooch,  James  A. : 

Testimony  of,  on  route  ^)^^134,  1044-52;  through  mail  carne<l  on  route  3dl32,  1045 ; 
recognizes  several  petitions,  1048-9;  arrivals  of  the  mails,  1045;  population 
RoKita.  1046. 

Oreenwood: 

Testimony  of  postmaster  at,  route  38134,  1057-65. 

Grimes,  Ralph : 

Testimony  of,  480;  distances,  480-1,  484-6  ;  supply  of  Cedarville,  480-3;  schedule 
time,  481;  expedition,  482;  distance  circular  (71  A),  485;  report  ot  failure, 

487-a. 

Grover,  L.  F. : 

Indorsement  on  petition  (19  Q),  1357. 

Hailey,  John : 

Receipt  of,  to  John  M.  Peck  in  full  for  temporary  service,  route  44155(19  D),  630 

Hale,  Nightingale : 

Letter  of,  April  26,1879,  additional  service,  indorsed  by  Senator  Saunders  (5  A),  375. 

Hall,  Edwin: 

Letters  of,  July  4,  187H,  failure  of  contractor  (2Q),  1351 ;  October  24.  1878;  failure 
of  contractor  (4  Q),  1351-2;  November  1,  1878,  service  commenced  as  far  as 
I  amp  Harney  (6  Q),  1352 ;  testimony  of,  on  route  44155, 769-72, 795-9 ;  failures 
of  carriers  to  connect,  769 ;  population,  770 ;  his  name  signed  to  petition,  not 
written  or  authorized  by  him,  and  the  names  of  Robinson  and  Max  Metcham 
not  tbeir  signatures,  795;  identities  his  name  signed  to  several  papers  as  his 
signature,  and  to  some  as  not  his,  796-8 ;  through  mail  from  Baker  City  to  The 
Dalles  was  sent  by  Pendleton,  770. 

Hanson,  Eli : 

Subcontract  of,  October,  4,  1879,  signed  by  John  R.  Miner,  by  M.  C.  Rerdell  (14  I), 
1033. 

Hatch,  Edward : 

Letter  of,  to  S.  W.  Dorsey,  April  17,  1879;  daily  line  to  Pagoa  (21  E),  817. 

Hendricks,  A.  L. : 

Letter  of,  asking  restoration  of  service  (49  H),  2170. 

Henkle,  Solomon  G. : 

Closing  address  of,  to  the  jury,  2951-3053. 

Hernandez,  J. : 

Letters  of,  July  19,  1879,  5  days  in  summer,  cannot  be  made  in  winter  (34  E),  824 ; 
and  J.  M.  Trew,  extension  of  schedule  to  60  hours  (53  E),  838;  February  13, 
1881,  mail  from  Animas  City  (59  E),  840 ;  March  10,  1881,  connection  of  Ojo 
Caliente  with  railroad  (60  £),  841. 

Higgasou,  William : 

Subcontractor  on  route  38135 ;  testimony  of,  576-7;  men  and  animals,  576-7;  pay, 
577. 

Hill,  N.  P. : 

Letters  of,  November  8,  1880,  petition  for  extension  of  schedule  (17  F),  955 ;  April 
20, 1881,  supply  of  Durango  (:i7  E),  824;  indorsement  on  petitions  (1^  B),  519; 
on  25  E,  820 ;  on  26  E,  821. 

Holmead,  William : 

Accepted  as  Juror,  47. 

Hull,  Alvah  A.,  mail-carrier  (rout«  38134) : 

Testimony  of,  1042-4 ;  men  and  animals,  1042-3 ;  length  of  route,  1043 ;  subcontract 
pay,  1043 ;  weight  of  mailj  1044. 

Hunt,  William  L.,  superintendent  railway  mail  service,  July  10, 1880,  schedule  (35  B), 
527-8. 

Indictment : 

Motion  on  behalf  of  J.  W.  Dorsey  to  quash,  1-3. 

XngersoU,  Robert  G. : 

Closing  address  of,  to  the  jury,  3054-3107. 
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Ingersoll,  William : 

Lettor  of,  December  15, 1877,  error  in  advertisement  (4  B),  514 ;  Jnly  18, 1878,  mail 
sbonld  be  carried  to  Pueblo  (7  B),  515-16 ;  December  '2,  1880,  carrier  will  not 
stop  at  Agato  (24  B),  524. 

Inspection  division : 

Pajiera  relating  to  tbe  performance  or  non-performance  referred  to  tbe,  272 ;  makes 
up  statement  of  fines  and  deductions  for  failures,  32^$-4. 

Jacket : 

Described,  302 ;  inclosing  petitions  (22  O),  1207 ;  1879,  inclosed  with  brief  of  letters 
(40  O),  1214;  December,  1878,  indorsed  "Do  this— Brady"  (10  P),  1304;  in- 
closing petitions  indorsed  ''Do  this— Brady  "  (0  T),  1519;  no  date,  no  papers 
on  tile  recommending  additional  service  (22  T),  1524;  no  date^  inclosing  peti- 
tion <9  Q),  1352-3;  indorsed  **  Do  this— Brady"  (6  E),  810-11;  no  date,  in- 
crease of  schedule  in  winter  and  decrease  in  summer  (14  F),  954;  February 
16,  1881,  supply  of  Duraugo  ( 19  F),  956  ;  no  date,  indorsed  "  Do  this— Brady  " 
(18  I),  1035-6;  indorsed  **Do  this— Brady"  (7  D),  676. 

James,  Thomas  L. : 

Appointment  of,  as  Postmaster-General,  251-2;  testimony  of,  1821-39;  Rerdell 
confession — Rerdell  state<l  that  lie  was  secretary  of  Senator  Dorsey ;  that  he 
had  prepared  the  projiosals,  and  attended  to  getting  up  petitions  for  expedi- 
tion, 1822;  that  Senator  Dorsey,  John  W.  Dorsey,  Miner,  Peck,  Vaile  (and 
Boone  for  awhile)  were  in  the  combination,  1822;  falce  set  of  books  and  ficti- 
tious names  for  Brady  and  Turner,  IH22 ;  petitions  were  sent  out  to  be  signed 
and  names  also  tilled  in  here,  1822;  Brady's percenta«;e  for  increase  and  expe- 
dition, 1822;  met  Renldl  on  the  train,  1823;  KerdelFs  telegrams  from  Dorsey, 
1823;  conspiracy  formed  while  Senator  Dirsey  was  in  the  Senate,  1832;  Mc- 
Grew  and  Lilley  referred  to,  1829-30 ;  false  petitions,  18'.^2 ;  RerdelPs  statement 
as  to  what  he  hail  done,  1836-7  ;  the  book  in  which  the  fictitious  entries  were 
made  was  Rerdeirs  personal  prc»])erty,  18:^ ;  James  directed  Brady  to  revoke 
onler  for  expedition  on  route  38113,  1827-8. 

Jarnraillo,  Pe<lro  J. : 

Letters  of,  r»*l  ative  to  50  hours  schedule  (57  E),  837 ;  September  22, 1879,  filing  his 
sulicoiitnict  (70^  £).  845-6;  June  26,  1880,  withdrawal  of  subcontract  (74  £), 
847;  subcontract,  of  (71  E),  H46;  subcontractor,  route  38145,  testimony  of, 
887-99;  subcontract,  88M;  failure  to  make  schedule  time,  888,  892-96,  898 ; 
quantity  of  mail,  888-93;  pay,  889;  men  and  animals,  889;  release,  8H9, 894; 
nev<»r  received  remissiouM,  c9i  (excluded  as  to  Vaile  and  Miner,  891) ;  subcon- 
tract with  Sanderson,  894-5;  resolution  of  the  legislature,  N.  Mex.,  897-8; 
identifies  letter  uf  D.  J.  Miller,  900. 

Jennings, : 

Subcontract  of,  route  40104  (88  P),  186*2-3. 

Johnson,  M.  D. : 

Letter  of,  to  George  Q.  Cannon,  December  8,  1879,  deductions  (14  C),  607. 

Johnson,  Nephi : 

Subcontract  of,  July  10, 1879,  guaranteed  l)y  S.  W.  Dorsey  (24  C),  612 ;  May  27. 1878 
(35  C),  16i:*-14 ;  subcontractor,  testimony  of,  612-33 ;  subcontractor  (25  C),  613 ; 
population,  614-15;  quantity  of  mail,  616, 625;  petitions(6C),  625;  70,626,616; 
men  and  animals.  617.  628-9;  subcontract  (24  C),  617;  identifies  letters  of 
Peck  (26,  27,' and  28  C),  617-18;  of  Rerdell  (29  C),  618;  .31  C,  619;  32  and  33 
C,  620;  of  J.  W.  Dorsey  (30  C),  619;  conversation  with  J.  W.  Dorsey,  621, 629- 
W;  excluded  as  to  Vaile,  621;  as  to  Miner,  630;  identifies  letter  of  S.  W. 
Dori>ey  (M  C),  62:5;  carried  the  mail  on  41122  and  41120;  fines  and  deductions, 
627-8, 631;  identifies  a  number  of  letters  not  offered,  633 ;  petitions  asked  for  48 
hours  and  got  33 ;  was  not  inquired  of  by  any  of  the  defendants  as  to  men  and 
horses,  6:K). 

Johnson,  W.  D. : 

Testimonv  of,  petition  (6  C),  word  and  figure  7  not  in  it,  645-6;  petition  (7  C), 
647-50;  petition  (4  C),  647;  petition  (12  C),  651. 

Joseph,  A^ithouy: 

Letters  of,  April  2,  1879,  impossiblt*  to  carry  mail  inside  100  hours  (9  £),  812;  May 
5,  1879,  distance  circulars  (50  E),  836-7;  to  John  W.  Dorsey,  January  6,  1879, 
proposition  (99  E,  defense),  880;  January  15,  1879,  commenced  service, 
January  1  (100   £,  defense),  b80;   to    S.   W.    Dorsey,  January    20,   1879, 

No.  14336 ^238 
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Joseph,  A.nthony — Continued. 

Htocked  the  ronte  (101  E,  defense^  880-1 ;  to  John  W.  Doraey,  FobmarylO, 
1879,  increase  of  service  (102  E,  deiense),  861;  March  5,  1879,  accnniiilation  uf 
mail  matter ''103  E,  defense),  881-2;  March  6,  1879,  petitions,  will  commence 
tri-w#'ekly  service  (104  E,  defense),  882;  March  26, 1879,  certificates  for  sen*- 
ice,  blunder  in  taking  subcontract  (105  E,  defense),  883;  subcontract  of  (1182), 
922;  subcontractor  on  route  38145,  testimony  of,  851-87;  iden lilies  letters, 
852-3,  874-5 ;  contents  of  letter  of  S.  W.  Dorsey,  861  (excluded  as  to  Vaile. 
Miner,  Brady,  and  Turner);  subcontract,  861  (excluded  as  lo  Brady  and  Tur- 
ner); men  and  animals,  864-65,  874-6,  878-9,  881,  886-7;  paiJtrs,  45  E,  47  E. 
48  E,  49  E,  and  12  E,  865;  impracticable  to  make  50-hour  schedulu,  855.  6(i9. 
876;  paid  by  S.  W.  Dorsey,  868;  subcontract  pay,  868-9;  conversation  wirh 
S.  W.  Dorsey,  878-9,  873;  distances,  872-4,878;  fines,  872;  weather,  877: 
quantity  of  mail,  878 ;  petition  (15  E),  883  ;  28  E  and  29  E,  884  ;  resolution, 
legislature  N.  Mex.,  884;  conversation  with  Rerdell,  885;  prepared  petitions 
at  the  request  of  ex-Senator  Dorsey,  887. 

Journal  of  the  Postmaster-General : 

Contains  no  general  order  relating  to  expedition  from  Jannary'l,  1879,  to  July  1, 
1881,  257-8 ;  manner  of  signing,  257 ;  all  ord«^rs  aflecting  increase  or  rednctiou 
of  service  entered  upon,  330;  custom  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  sign  al)oiit 
once  in  two  weeks,  3')0-^363 ;  not  customary  to  read  before  signing,  330,  333; 
extract  of  orders  from,  affecting  routes  in  the  indictmeut,  read,  2158,  2163, 
2167-9. 

Journal  room : 

Detail  of  business  in,  333. 

Jury : 

Proceedings  incident  to  impaneling,  3-56.  • 

Jurors: 

Names  of,  as  sworn,  53;  argument  of  the  right  of  tho  Government  to  stand  aside, 
36-9. 

Kearney : 

Testimony  of  postmaster  at,  480-8. 
Ker,  William  W. :  * 

Closing  address  of,  to  the  jury,  2312-2423. 

Ketchum,  Alvah :  . 

Mail-carrier  and  superintendent  route  35051, 1263-1291 ;  employed  by  Vaile,  Miner 
&  Co.,  1263;  time  made,  1263,  1266,  1283;  men  and  animals,  1265-72,  1284-6, 
1289 ;  ranches,  1265,  1272  ;  Indians,  1269-70 ;  epizootic,  1272,  1284 ;  distances. 
1274-6;  method  of  performing  service,  1275-7;  passengers  and  express,  1277, 
1286 ;  corrects  his  answer  on  page  1268,1284 ;  affidavit  made  before  post-ofiice 
inspector,  1287-9. 

Key,  David  M. : 

Certified  copy  of  appointment  of,  as  Postmaster-General,  251 ;  testimony  of,  for 
defense,  2058-2074  ;  cannot  say  he  advised  with  Brady  specifically  as  to  any 
of  the  routes  in  the  indictment,  2059. 

Keyser,  Benjamin  U.,  receiver  German-American  National  Bank  : 

Testimony  of,  1882, 1915, 16, 190:}-12  ;  indorsement  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  as  to  lb©  indorse- 
menton  the  notes  of  J.  W.  Dorsey  &  Co.  and  Miner,  Peck  &.  Co.,  1904  ;  deal- 
ings with  Minor,  Vaile,  and  S.  \\\  Dorsey,  1904 ;  overdraft  of  S.  W.  Dorsey, 
1905,6;  balance  due  on  notes  paid  by  H.  M.  Vaile,  1906;  agreement  between 
Vaile,  Miner  &  Co.  and  witness  (10  "X  defense),  1906;  circumstances  under 
which  8.  W.  Dorsey  erased  his  indorsement,  1915-16. 

Kidder,  J.  P. : 

Letter  of.  May  1,  1879,  daily  service,  indorsed  by  M.  Magiiinis  (46  O),  1216-17 ; 
indorsement  of,  on  letter  of  J.  W.  Raymond  (26  O),  120t^9;  indorsement  of,  on 
letter  of  John  H.  Charles  (23  O),  1207. 

King,  Matthew : 

Mail-carrier  route  35051,  testimony  of,  1291-2;  employed  by  John  W.  Dorsey,  1291 ; 
men  and  animals,  1291. 

Kirby,  Thomas  B. : 

Clerk  railway  mail  service,  testimony  of,  as  to  regulation  of  the  Post^  Office  De- 
partment for  1873  and  1879,  253-6. 
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Krider,  W.  M. : 

Letter  of,  Jnly  ir>,  1P78,  no  service ;  that  old  scbtdule  be  restored  (4  P),  1303 ;  tea 
tiniony  of,  1319-30,  1334.  134-^-43;  no  mail  on  this  route  in  1878,  1320,  13i5 ; 
in  1879  very  often  nothing  except  the  mail  bill  was  received,  at  other  times 
from  2  to  4  letters,  1^)20 ;  no  through  mail  for  Signal  passed  by  Mineral  Park, 
1320,  1:^27-9;  population,  1320;  distances,  1320;  Signal,  1320;  identiHes  sig- 
natures to  petition  (11  P)  as  residents  of  Signal,  1321 ;  signatures  on  12  P  iden- 
tical with  tliofto  on  11  P,  1324 ;  they  drew  a  line  on  a  map  and  called  it  a 
mail  route,  1325;  failureti,  132f»;  did  not  write  any  i>ortion  of  petition,  11  or 
12  P,  1329;  idt-ntilies  39  mail  bills,  1330;  all  matter  was  put  on  mail  bill, 
1342 ;  salary  as  postmaster,  1342. 

Lambert,  Howard  T.,  mail-carrier : 

Ronte  35051, 1247-51 ;  time  made,  1247 ;  quantity  of  mail,  1247 ;  men  and  animals, 
1248-9,  1251. 

Lawrenson,  James,  notary  public : 

Testimony  of,  308-9  ;  administered  the  oaths  to  Key,  Mayuard,  James,  and  Brady, 
309. 

Leech,  William  A.,  subcontractor: 

Testimony  of,  on  route  35015,  1160-^ ;  Brightonand  Kidder post>offlces,  1161 ;  men 
and  animals,  1162-5;  population,  1162;  Worthing,  1165. 

Lilley, : 

Referred  to  iii  Rerdell's  confession,  1830, 1809,  1813-14. 

Los  Pinos  : 

Testimony  of  postmaster  at,  1167-70. 

Lownsbeny,  C.  A. : 

Telegram,  January  5,  1880,  failure  of  service  (12  O),  1204  ;  letter  July  19,  1878,  65 
hours  schedule  (30  O),  1210 ;  October  18,  1878,  askiug  that  mail  for  Tongue 
River  be  sent  by  Bismarck  (34  O),  1211. 

Luttrell,  J.  K.,  M.  C: 

Indorsement  on  petitions  (54  H),  2*251 ;  57  H,  2252. 

Lyman,  Henry  D.,  chief  clerk,  contract  office: 

Testimony  of,  for  defease,  2156-58 ;  lost  letter-books  of  Brady,  2156-58. 

McKibben  : 

McKusick,  superintendent  railway  mail  service  : 
Recmnmonds  increase  to  6  trips.  (46  H),  2165. 

MacVeagh,  Wayne,  late  Attorney-General :  , 

Argument  as  to  the  admission  of  testimony  of,  279-299, 1796-1803;  decision  of  the 
court  admitting,  1803-5 ;  Rerdell  confession — Rerdell  stated  be  was  secretary 
to  Senator  Dorsey,  1807 ;  Brady's  percentage  for  expedition,  1809-10,  and  re- 
missions, 1815;  false  set  of  books,  1810;  payments  credited  under  assumed 
names,  1810 ;  route  on  which  they  drew  pay  and  performed  no  service,  1812; 
as  to  money  paid  by  Senator  Dorsey  to  Brady ,  1812 ;  assistance  in  Sixth  Audi- 
tor's Office,  1809 ;  McGrow,  Lilley,  and  Turner,  1809,  18i:M4  ;  Senator  Dorsey, 
John  W.  Dorsey,  Miner,  Peck  (Boone  for  awhile),  and  afterwards  Vaile, 
members  of  the  combination,  1807-8 ;  Rerdell  helped  to  fill  up  the  bids ; 
combination  awarded  between  90  and  100  routes;  Mibdivision  of  contracts  by 
which  Senator  Dorsey  and  Bosler  became  interested  in  some  30, 1809 ;  petitions 
and  oaths,  1809  ;  when  it  was  inconvenient  to  get  signatures  they  ma<le  them 
np  here,  1809 ;  the  book  from  w^hich  the  false  set  was  ma<le  up  was  sent  to 
New  York,  1811 ;  Rerdell  was  manager  and  cashier,  1812 ;  three-fourths  of  the 
expedited  service  never  performed,  1812. 

Maginnis,  Martin,  Delegate : 

Letter  of  July  3,  1878,  tri-weeklv  service,  schedule  65  hours  (27  O),  1209 ;  in- 
dorsement on  letter  (46  O),  1216-17;  testimony  of,  2112-2116;  history  of  the 
Bismarck  and  Tongue  River  route,  2113  j  identifies  his  letter  of  July  23, 
187H,  2113-2114 ;  circumstances  under  which  the  letter  was  written,  2115 ; 
bad  no  knowledge  when  the  increase  was  commenced  or  the  probable  cost, 
2116. 

Mijor  &  Cnlverhoase : 

Subcontract  of,  route  46247,  1009. 
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Major,  John  M.,  subcontractor : 

Testimony  of,  46247,  1010-12 ;  canietl  the  mail  in  passenger  coaches,  also  exprcflt, 
1010;  always  carried  it  in  from  41  to  45  honro  in  8ammer,and  65  hooia  in  win- 
ter, 1010;  weight  of  mail,  1011;  subcontract  pay,  1012. 

Maps: 

Different  colored  lines  indicate  number  of  trips ;  black  6  tiroes  a  week,  bine  3  times 
a  week,  yellow  2  times  a  week,  red  1  time  a  week,  749. 

Mark,  Cyrus  E. : 

Testimony  of,  on  route  3813.%  1598-1G02:  departure  of  the  mails  from  Pueblo,  159^: 
time  oY  arrival  from  Greenhorn,  1599;  quantity  of  mail,  1599;  schedalei)  rec- 
ommended by  postmasrers,  1601, 

Masterton,  Joseph  G. ,  mail-carrier : 

Testimony  of,  on  mute  44155,  7'{n-49 ;  men  and  animals,  742-8 ;  no  expedition  un- 
til the  fall  of  1879,  742 ;  quantity  of  mail,  745. 

Maxey,  Samuel  Bell,  United  States  Senator: 
Testimony  excluded,  2050. 

Maxwell,  W.  8. : 

Letter  of,  no  date,  daily  service  and  fast  time,  indorsed  by  Whiteaker  (9  T),  1520. 

Megrue,  N.  M. : 

Letter  of,  August  20,  1878,  increased  service  not  to  accommodate  the  people  (II), 
1021. 

McBeau,  Frank,  subcontractor : 

Testimony  of,  route  44160,  1384-97;  as  to  subcontract  with  John  M.  Peck,  13%; 
with^H.  M.  Vaile,  1385;  men  and  animals,  1387-91;  commencement  of  service, 
i:<86,7;  identities  letter  (:^3  Q),  1391;  20  Q,  1393;  15  Q,  139.4;  19  Q,  1396; 
Miner  paid  him,  1392;  subcontract  pay,  1^2;  IndiauM,  1393;  expeditious 
mails,  1394-5. 

McCormick,  James: 

Testimony  of,  route  46247,  1012-15;  mails  were  carried  in  passenger  coaches  in  42 
hours  in  summer,  and  60  hoars  in  wint-er,  1013. 

McCarthy,  John  B. : 

Accepted  as  Juror,  45. 

McCrary,  George  W.,  Secretary  of  War: 

Letter  of,  March  25,  1879,  inclosing  letter  of  Captain  Dodge  (7  £),  811.  ' 

McDonal^,  A. : 

Letter  of,  April  24,  1879,  daily  fast  line  (9  F),  952. 

McDonald,  A.  J. : 

Letters  of,  March  18,  1879,  to  department,  service  on  route  38152  is  quite  snper^o- 
ons  (4  M),  1177,8;  to  Sanderson,  January  27,  1879,  performance  of  service  (5 
M),  1179;  testimony  of,  route  381.52,  1167-70;  from  Los  Finos  to  Ouray,  routes 
38146  and  38152  were  identical,  1168;  identifies  letters,  1168;  service  on  route 
!i8152  was  not  discontinued  for  a  year  or  two  after  he  had  notified  the  depart- 
ment, 1169. 

McGrew, : 

Referred  to  in  Rerdell  confession,  1809,  1813-14,  1829. 

McGrew,  J.  M. : 

Late  Sixth  Auditor,  testimony  of,  for  defense  (excluded),  2185. 

McLellan,  Coll.,  mail-carrier: 

Testimony  of,  route  35051,  1241-7;  distances,  1241;  men  and  animals,  1242-6. 

MoLaiu,  Edwin  J. :  ^ 

Accepted  as  juror,  46. 

McNally,  Mflthew: 

Accepted  as  juror,  45. 

McSweeny,  John : 

Closing  address  of,  to  the  j«ry,  2721-2780. 
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Memoranda : 

Peuciled  (12  aud  13  D),  678. 

Merrick,  Richard  T. : 

Cloaiug  address  of,  to  the  jnry,  2781-2874. 

Metschan,  Phil. : 

Letter  of,  September  21,  1878,  to  J.  H.  Mitchell,  more  and  faster  service  (13  Q), 
13i>5. 

Meyers,  Charles  F. : 

Letters  of,  July  31,  1878,  contractor  has  failed  to  report  (3  P),  1302;  service  not 
vet  commenced  (2  P),  1302 ;  September  3,  1878,  service  commenced  Au^ist  31, 
1878  (5  P),  1303;  August  5,  1879,  7  trips,  not  yet  commenced  (22  P),  1308. 

Miles,  Col.  Nelson  A. : 

Letters  of,  July  28,  1878,  incre;ise  of  service  (35  O),  1211;  December  4,  1878,  tri- 
weekly or  daily  mail  (36  O),  1  Jl2. 

Military  officers  at  Camp  Harney : 

Letter  of,  July  15,  1878,  no  m^il  deceived  for  36  days,  routes  and  roads  open  ( 12  Q), 
1354. 

Mi]ler,David  J. : 

Letter  of,  to  Rerdell,  February  21,  1880,  failures  of  Jaramillo  (110  £),  913. 

Miner,  John  R. : 

Letters  of,  to  Brady,  Thomas  J.,  no  date,  discontinuance  of  ronte  (6  O),  1202;  Oc 
tober  4,  1878,  pniposition  for  a  schedule  of  65  hours  (8  O),  1203 ;  aud  H.  M. 
Vaile,  January  29, 1879,  withdrawal  of  subcontract  (16  O .,  1205 ;  February  3, 
1879,  refiling  i-ubcontract  (8  O),  1205;  Mav5, 1879,  address  care  M.  C.  Rerdetl, 
box  706(2  B),  494-5;  May  8.  1879,  inclosing  petitions  (16  B),520;  April  16, 
1879,  proposition  for  expe<1ition  (17  B),  520;  May  10,  1879,  inclosing  peti- 
tion for  increase  (18  K),  1101 ;  and  S.  W.  Doi-sey,  December  6,  1880,  with- 
drawal of  subcontract  (26  K),  1105;  to  Bnrgner,  William,  February  8,  18rj|, 
dran(12  K),  1083;  same,  July  30,  18^1  (13  K),  1084;  to  Carrey,  John,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  ltt80,  reduction  of  service  (31  Q),  1374;  April  15,  1881,  asking  him 
to  see  S.  H.  Abbott,  satisfy  him,  pay  him  whatever  is  reasonable  (:{3  Q), 
1382;  to  French,  C.  H..  agent,  January  5,  1880.  supply  of  Cedarville  (26  A), 
419;  October  19,  1878,  return  schedule  (27  A),  419;  August  1,  1879,  inclosing 
dratt  (31  A),  420  ;  the  same,  November  1,  1879  (32  A),  420;  January  31,  18*1 

(33  A),  420;  May  1,  1881  ('M  A),  420;  July  31,  1881  (35  A),  420; ,  1880  (36 

A),  420;  Fi*brnarv  1,  18S1  (37  A),  420;  May  — ,  1881  (38  A),  420;  August  — , 
1881  (39  A),  420,  and  November,  1881  (40  A),  420;  to  Joseph,  Anthony  De- 
cember 22, 1878,  at  the  request  of  Dorsey,  asks  him  to  stock  the  route  (90  £), 
H54. 

Oaths  o'fSworn  to  October  4, 1878  (7  O),  route  35051, 1202-:^  ;  April  17, 1879  (18  B), 
'38135,521,1115. 

Miner,  Peck  &.  Co. : 

Letters  of,  to  Tuttle,  F.  A.,  Augnst  19,  1878,  accepting  proposition  (9  I),  1041 ; 
September  3,  1878,  chance  of  increase  not  promising.  Greenwood  supplied  by 
another  route  (21  I),  1041-2. 

Mitchell : 

Oi-der  of  Brady  April  21,  1«79,  curtail  route  34140  to  end  at  (3  T),  1519. 

Mitchell,  John  H.,  £x-United  States  Senator: 

Indorsement  on  petitions  (10  D),  677-8;  on  (26  D),  685;  on  (13  Q),  l.^^^^ :  let- 
tere  of,  Novemtwr  16, 1878,  inclosing  lett«rof  military  officers  at  Camp  Harney 
(14  Q),  1355;  April  20,  1879,  3  trips  and  100  hours  (8  T).  1520;  testimony 
of,  for  the  defense,  2002. 

Monroe,  A.  Q. : 

Letter  of,  March  17,  1879,  discontinuance  of  sen'ice  (6  I),  1030. 

Morgan,  Charles  W. : 

Journal  clerk,  testimony  of,  333,  3(13:  detail  of  business  in  Journal  room,  333. 

Marray,  Hugh  T. : 

Accepted  as  Juror  (talesman),  52.  ^ 
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NelsoD,  Henry  1*.,  correepondent : 

Testimony  of,  in  rebnttal,  2280;  as  to  -  con versAtion  with  A.  C.  B  nell,  )2276-6 : 
excladed  after  argument,  2'itS7. 

Newspaper  slip  (24  K),  1103. 

Nicholson,  Walter  L.y  topographer: 

Testimony  of,  505-7 ;  preparation  of  maps,  505-7. 

Nightingale,  Thomas  S. : 

Testimony  of,  on  route  34149,  446-63 ;  petition,  '^schedule  13  hours  "(A),  446,7,52; 
letter  (42  A),  452 ;  letters  (44  A),  457  (45  A),  460 ;  letter  (46  A)  excluded ;  let- 
ter (5  A),  463. 

Norton,  Hanibal  D.,  clerk  finance  division : 

Testimony  of,  ^)33-43;  detail  of  business  in  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral's  Office,  333-343  ,*  corrects  his  testimony,  363-365. 

Oath : 

Contractors  required  to  state  under,  the  nnmber  of  men  and  horses  required  to 
perform  service  with  increased  speed,  256 ;  of  office  administered  to  Brady  and 
Turner,  309 ;  defense  admit,  a^  to  Maynard'  and  Key,  'M}&. 

Oaths : 

Of  J.W.  Dorsey,  contractor  on  route  38113  (13  L),  1122;  on  route  38145(16  E), 
814-5,  and  17  E,  815;  on  route  :i8156  (6  F),  950;  on  route  40104  (13  P),  l.JOo: 
on  route  40113  (14  8),  1502 ;  subcontractor  on  route  38134  (10  I),  1032,  and 
(12  I),  1232-3;  on  route  38140(Miner  was  contractor)  (15  K),  1085  ;  of  John  R. 
Miner,  contractor  on  route  35051  (7  O),  1202-3;  on  route  :«135  (18  B),  521, 
1115;  of  John  M.  Peck,  contractor  on  route  34149  (2  K),  374;  on  route  41119 
(8  C),  603;  on  route  44140  (20  T),  1523;  on  route  44155  (50  A  and  14  D),  679: 
on  route  44160  (10  Q),  1353;  on  route  46132  (4  G  and  52  A),  981-2;  on  route 
46247  (53  A),  1005;  of  Charles  F.Perkins,  subcontractor  on  route  38113  swoni 
to  in  blank  (9  L),  1121 ;  of  J.  L.  Sanderson,  subcontractor  on  route  38150  (7  R), 
1412. 

OjoCaliente: 

Order  of  Brady.  June  26,  1878,  to  curtail  route  38145  to  end  at  (2  £),  809. 

Olcott,  Henry  A. : 

Accepted  as  juror,  47. 

Olcott,  John  H. ,  corresponding  clerk : 

Testimony  of,  1294-7,2275.2277-8;  identifies  files  on  route  40104,  1294-7;  identifies 
telegraph  book  of  department  containing  telegram  of  Brady  to  Vaile,  August 
20,  lri7W,  2277-8. 

Orders : 

Of  French,  route  34149,  July  10,  1879,  for  increase  and  expedition  ^pon  jacket, 
indorsed,  **Do  this. — Brady"  (1  A),  366;  March  8,  1879,  recognizing  subcon- 
tract of  H.  M.  Vaile  (7  A),  376. 

Of  Brady,  route  35015,  May  2,  1878,  embrace  Brighton  (3  N),  1196 ;  to  chancre  ad- 
dress to  lock-box  714  (4  N),  1196;  March  31,  1879,  subcontract  of  H.M.  Vaile 
(15  N),  1199;  of  French.  Julv  10, 1879,  for  increase  and  expedition  upon  jacket 
indorsed,  "Do  this— Brady  '^  (9  N),  1198. 

Of  Braflv,  route  35051,  to  tbange  schedule  (10  O),  1203  and  123:?;  October  1,  l^Tt^ 
subcontract  of  H.  M.  A^aile  (13  O),  1204 ;  January  20, 1879,  withdrawal  of  sub- 
contract (15  0),  1204  ;  Febniary  3-,  1879,  rescinding  order  of  Jaiiuar>'  '-si*, 
1879  (17  O),  1205:  December  23,  1878,  for  increase  «nd  expedition  (19  0). 
1206,13;  gept ember  30,  1879,  to  change  schedule  (48  O),  1217,18;  French, 
August  2,  1879.  increase  3  trips  (39  O),  1214. 

Of  Brady,  route  3^^113,  Februarv  7,  1879,  subccmtract  of  C.  F.  Perkins  (2L),1117: 
October  20,  1880,  subcontract  of  Eugene  Taylor  (16  L),  1135  ;  March  8.  18*1, 
to  increase  to  7  trips  (19  L),  1138;  October  1,  1878  (21  L),  1170;  December 

X.  21,  1878,  subcontract  M.  C.  Rerdell  (2:^  L),  1171;  January  22, 1879,  stop  all 
payments  to  subcontractor  (25  L),  1171;  February  7,  1H79,  stop  all  payuients 
to  subcontractor  (27  L),  1171 ;  May  9,  1879,  change  address  to  care  M.  C.  Rer- 
dell, box  706  (29  L).  1172;  Octobt^r  20,  1880,  stop  all  payments  to  sul-eon- 
tiact<»r  (33  L),  1172, 3;  May  1,  1879,  increase  2  trips  and  exiwdite  to  4:"^  koM*$ 
(6  L),  Ul9;  June  18,  1878,  to  change  a<ldress  to  lock-box  714  (56  L),  1844. 

French,  Novvniber  11. 1^79,  subcontract  S.  W.  Doreev  (31  L),  1172. 

Of  Brady,  route^38134,  July  8,  1879,  for  increase  and  expedition  (7  I),  1030;  Fr»  nrh. 
October  22, 1^*74',  subcontract  of  Eli  Hanson  (13  I),  1033;  October  17,  lb79,  lo 
change  schedultJ  (16  1),  1034. 
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Of  Brady,  ronte  38135,  June  18,  1878,  to  change  A^ldrcss  to  lock -box  714  (l  B),  4d4  ; 
May  9,  1879,  to  change  addivBS  to  care  M.  C.  Rerdell,  box  706  (2B),  494;  June 
!i6,  1879,  lor  hicreaso  and  expedition  (10  B),  517;  December  1,  1880,  embrace 
Agate  (19B*,  5*2*2;  December  14, 1880,  omit  Agate (22  B),  5'24;  October  1, 1878, 
recognizing  Hnbcontrnct  of  E.  M.  Ames  (25  B),  525;  December  2,  1878,  to  stop 
.  pnvmentH  to  subcontractor  ('27  B),  525 :  December  7, 1880,  to  stop  payments  to 
suUoutractor  (31  B),  526  ;  July  23,  18.-0,  to  change  schedule  (34  B),  527. 

French. 'August  30,  1878,  embrace  Pueblo  (5  B),  514;  November  11,  1879,  recog- 
nizing subcontract  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  (29  B),  5*J5 ;  July  31, 1879,  to  change  scheu- 
ule  (32  B),  526. 

Second  AshiHtaut,  January  19, 1^82,  recoupment  for  Agate  (39  B),  567. 

Of  Brady,  route  :18140,  June  6,  1^78,  to  embrace  Raton  (3  K),  1066;  January  6, 
1879,  to  change  schedule  (6  K).  1(H57;  May  9,  1879,  for  expedition  (8  K),  1866-9; 
December  7,  1880,  stop  all  payments  to  subcontractor  (11  K),  1070 ;  of  French, 
November  13,  1878,  to  allow  pay  lor  embracing  Raton  retroactive  (5  K),  1067  ; 
November  11,  1879,  subcontract  to  8.  W.  Dorsey  (9K),  1068. 

Of  Brady,  rcmte  :«14,'),  June  26,  li^rt,  curtail  to  Ojo  Caliente  (2  E),  809  ;  April  24, 

1879,  from  July  1,  1878,  allow  for  embracing  Pagosa  Springs,  retroactive  (11 E), 
813;  April  29,  1H79,  increase  and  expedition  (13  E),  814,  1185  ;  January  5, 
1881,  embrace  Prico  (:i8  Fi),  825;  December  26,  1878,  termination  of  service  of 
subcontractiu*  (40  E),  825;  March  21,  1879,  to  change  schedule  (42  £),  826; 
February  26,  1881,  increase  to  7  trips  from  January  15, 18H1  (56  E),  8:9;  retro- 
active, 859 ;  October  1,  1878,  recognizing  subcontract  of  Watts  (67  E),  843-4 ; 
September  29,  1879,  subcontract  of  P.  J.  Jaramillo  («0  £),  845;  August  19, 

1880,  remissions  (107  E),  912;  August  3,  1880,  deductions  (116  E),  920. 
French,  October  1,  187ri,  amending  order  June  26,  1878(3  E),  809;  January  23, 

1879,  curtail  to  end  at  Animas  City  (4  E),  809;  April  2:^  1881,  embrace  Du- 
rango  (35  E),  624 ;  April  25,  1880,  to  change  schedule  (54  E),  8:38 ;  October  25, 
1^^79,  amending  order  relative  to  subcontract  of  Jaramillo  (72  E),  846 ;  July  1, 
1H80,  to  stop  all  payment-s  to  snbcontractor  (75  E),  847  ;  no  date,  subcontract 
of  Sanderson  (77  E),  847. 

Of  Brady,  route  3H150,  September  18,  1878,  subcontract  of  J.  L.  Sanderson  (3  R), 
14(K>;  September  20. 1878,  for  an  increase  and  expedition  (5  R),  1407 ;  October 
1,  lH7d,  curtail  to  end  at  Baruum  (8  it),  1413;  July  26,  1880,  reduce  to  3  trips 
(10  R),  1472;  August  24,  18^,  increase  from  Powderhoru  to  Bamum  (12  R), 
1472. 

Elmer,  August  11, 1881,  recouping  amount  overpaid  for  expedition  (13  R,  defense), 
2000. 

Of  Brady,  route  :i8152.  May  12,  1880,  subcontract  of  J.  L.  Sanderson  (6  M),  1179 ; 
August  3,  1880,  to  discontinue  service  (14  M).  1185. 

Of  Braiiy,  route  38156  March  17,  1879,  to  change  schetlule  (4  F),  949-50;  October 
1,  ItWO,  subcontract  of  William  E.  Earl  (20  F),  956;  January  21,  1880,  to  stop 
all  payments  to  subcontractor  (25  F),  968;  January  21,  1880,  subcontract  of 
Fred.  Steineger  (27  F),958. 

French,  January  23, 1879,  embrace  Animas  City  (3  F),  949;  April  17, 1880,  reduce  1 
trip  (13  F),  953;  Noveml)er  11,  1879,  subcontract  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  (23  F),957; 
June  12, 1879,  increase  and  expedition  (8  F),  954. 

Of  Bradv,  I'oute  40104,  .hine  18,  1878,  to  change  contractor's  address  to  lock-box 
714  (1  P),  1302;  Noveml>er  29,  1878,  permission  to  sublet  (7  P),  1303;  Decem- 
Iter  24,  1878,  increase  and  expedition  to  60  hours  (9  P),  1304;  May  9,  187—,  to 
change  contractor's  addroKs  to  care  M.  C.  Rerdell,  box  706  (IS  P),  1306;  Jan- 
nary  22,  1880,  rf»dncing  service  to  1  trip,  on  84  hours  schedule  ('^^  P),  KM),  10 ; 
Januarv  28,  1880,  rescinding  order  of  January  22,  1880,  reduce  service  4  trips 
(27  P),  1310;  December  31,  1878,  subcontract  of  H.  M.  Vaile  (28  P),  1310-11 : 
May  8, 1879,  stop  all  payments  to  subcontractor  (30  P),  1311 ;  May  8, 1879,  sub- 
contract M.  C.  Rerdell  (32  P),  1311 ;  August  2?,  18H0,  stop  all  payments  to 
subcontractor  (40  P).  1315;  August  23,  18^0,  Hubcontract  M.  Salisbury  (42  P), 
1315;  January  21,  1880,  making  deductions  tor  failures  (86  P),  1343. 

French,  July  12, 1879,  increased  trip  (20  P),  13()7 ;  June  29,  IrtvHO,  stop  all  payments 
to  subcontractor  (36  P),  1313;  June  29,  1880,  subcontract  of  McKibben  (liS 
P),  1314.  * 

Of  Brady,  routo  40113,  June  3, 1879,  for  increase  and  expedition  (16  S),  15a3;  De- 
cember 7, 1880,  to  stop  all  payments  to  sub(M>ntractor  (19  S),  1504. 

French,  November  11, 1879,  subcontract  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  (17  S),  1504. 

Of  French,  nuite  41119,  October  10, 1878,  increaHed  trips  (2  C),  601 ;  July  10,  1879, 
curtail,  to  end  at  Pahreah  (9  C),  604;  March  8,  1879,  recognizing  subcontract 
of  H.  M.  Vaile  (15  C),  607-8. 

Elmer,  January  3, 1882,  t.erminatiil^  subcontract  of  Rerdell,  and  recognizing  that 
of  Nephi  Johnson  (23  C),  611-12. 
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Brady,  July  14, 1879,  increaAe  and  ezp<*dition  to  33  hours  (5  C),  603 ;  May  8, 1879,  to 
stop  payments  to  subcontractor  (17  C),  (iOH ;  tbu  same  date,  subcontract  of  M. 
C.  Rerdell(19C),l)09. 

Of  Brady,  roate  44140,  April  21, 1879,  curtail,  to  end  at  Mitcbell  (3  T),  1519 ;  May  9, 
1879, to  change  address  to  care  M.  C.  Rerdell,box  706  (4  T),  1519;  June  2H, 
1879,  for  inctease  and  expedition  (7  T),  1520;  November  20,  1^80,  changing 
schedule  to  40  honrs  in  summer,  and  50  iu  winter  (25  T),  1525 ;  March  29, 18^1, 
summer  and  winter  schedule  (29  T).  1527-8.  * 

French,  October  24, 1879,  to  change  pay  of  subcontractor  (23  T),  1524. 

Of  Brady,  route  44155,  October  ^,  1878,  for  increase  and  expedition  (<>  D),  675-6; 
January  17, 1879.  to  increase  pay  of  subcontractor  (15  D),t>79;  June  27, 1879. 
increase  4  trips  (20  D),68l ;  July  16,  1880,  increase  to  7  trips  (28  D).6b9;  Oc- 
tober 1,  1878,  recognizing  subcontract  of  H.  M.  Vaile  {iSd  I)),689;  French, 
September  27,187fc,  to  suspend  pay  (5  D),675;  November  12, 1878,  amending 
order  suspending  pay  (17  D),680;  November  19, 1878,  removing  suspension  of 
pay  (18  D),680;  April  17, 1880,  reduce  trip  (27  D),  688-9. 

Of  Brady,  route  44160,  December  23, 1878,  for  increase  and  expedition  (8  Q),1352; 
July  16,1878  (9  f),  increase  four  trips,  1357;  indorsed,  *'Make  this  daily- 
Brady"  (18  Q),1360;  December  28,  1878,  subcontract  of  H.  M.  Vaile  (29  Q), 
1361. 

Of  Brady,  route  46132,  June  24,  1879,  increase  trips  and  expedition  t^o  23  Jioicrv  {i 
G)  981;  December  12, 1878,  to  stop  all  payments  to  subcoutractor  (14  G), 
985 ;  May  24,  1879,  subcontract  of  H.  M.  Vaile  (16  G),  986. 

Of  Brady,  route  46247,  June  3,  1878,  increase  1  trip  (2H),  1001 ;  December  3. 1880, 
increase  and  expedition  (14  H),  1003;  July  31,  1878,  to  change  schetlule  (21 
H),  1006. 

French,  April  17,  1880,  reduce  3  trips  (24  H),  1007 ;  August  26, 1880,  increase  3  trips 
(26  H),  1007. 

Hazen,  August  6, 1879,  amending  order  of  October  1, 1878,  relative  to  pay  of  sub- 
contractor (26  H),  1009. 

Page,  Horace  F.,  M.  C. : 

Testimony  of,  for  defense.  2163-7  ;  identifies  his  signature  to  letter  (46  H),  2163; 
routH 46247  not  iu  his  district,  2164 ;  called  on  General  Brady  to  urge  restora- 
tion of  trii)s  on  route  46247,  2165. 

Pagosa  Springs: 

Order  of  Brady,  April  24, 1879,  to  allow  pay  for  embracing,  retroactive  (11  E),  813. 

Pahreah : 

Order  of  French,  July  10,  1879,  curtail  route  41119  to  end  at  (9C),  604. 

Pay: 

Customary  to  allow  one  month's  extra,  when  service  is  reduced  before  it  goes  into 
operation,  305. 

Payee : 

Address  of,  stated  in  Sixth  Auditor's  report,  338. 

Pajftments : 

To  contractors  prior  to  June  30, 1880,  made  by  collection  orderson  postmaster,  322; 
and  sometimes  by  draft  or  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  and  assistant  treai»nrerp, 
323;  payments,  tabulated  statement  of,  route  34149  (5  A),  385-3»6;  route 
35015,  1186-1187;  route  :^051,  1292-1293;  route  38113.1188-1189;  route  381*34, 
1053-1054 ;  route  38135, 584-585 ;  route  :«^140, 1072-1073 ;  route  3814.^>,  84^-*i50 ; 
route  :18150, 1418-1419;  route  38152,1190-1191;  route  38K>6  (31  F),  973-974; 
route  40104,  1344-1345  ;  route  40113, 150&-1.')09;  rente  41119.  639-640;  route 
44140,  1512-13;  route  44155,707-708;  route  44160,1400-1401;  route  46132, 
999-1000;  route  46247, 1019-1020. 

Peck,  John  M. : 

Letters  of,  to  Bradv,  February  2, 1879,  propoMtlon  to  can-y  the  mail  on  expedited 
schedules  (8:)  A),  1844;  March  4,  1878,  address  lock-box  714  (47  A),  464:  No- 
vember 27, 1878,  permlBsion  to  sublet  (Dorsev  was  the  contractor)  (8  P),  1303; 
Dfceniber  23. 1878,  for  schedule  of  96  hours  (11  Q),  135:^ ;  M.,  October  21, 1H78, 
proposition  for  expedited  schedule  (11  D),678  ;  June  23,  1879,  proposition  for 
expedited  schedule  (10  C),  605;  and  Vaile,  May  5, 1879,  withdrawal  of  sub- 
contract (18  C),  60^;  December  3,  1878,  schedule  of  72  hours  (20  H),1005: 
propoHition  for  schedule  of  26  hourn  (3  G),  981 ;  and  J.  C.  Hayes,  Novemlier 
2  1878,  withdrawal  of  subcontract  (15  G), 986;  May  5,  1*^79, address  care  of 
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M.  C.  Rerdell,  box  706  (6  T),  1519 ;  May  24,  1879,  profwiBition  for  expedited 
fichedule  (19  T).  15*22;  Octo.  er  23,  lb79,  eiibcontractor'H  p»y  (24  T),  1525;  J. 
M.,  November  15, 1H80,  changre  of  schedule  (2rt  T),1525;  November  15,1680, 
remission  of  deductions  (27  T),  1525-6 ;  to  French,  C.  H.,  October  21. 187-, 
collection  orders  (23  A),  418;  January  28, 1879,  little  probability  of  increase, 
supply  of  Cedarville  (24  A),  418;   April  25, 1879,  supply  of  Douglas  Grove 

i25  A),  418;  November  6, 1878,  statement  of  account  and  draft  (28  A),  419  : 
February  1, 1879,  inclosing  draft  (30  A),  419;  October  22,  1878.  side  supply 
(43  A),  444;  t4)  Johnson,  Nephi,  October  11,  1878,  notifying  Johnson  of  in- 
crease to  3  trips  (26  C),  618 :  November  6,  1878,  petitions  for  48  hours  (27  C), 
618.  April  15,  1879,  askiujo:  Johnson  to  address  M.  C.  Berdell.  box  7U6  (2^  C), 
618,  t.o  Brady,  Febmary  2,  1879,  ymiposition  to  carry  the  mail  on  expedited 
schedule  (83  A),  1844;  May  5, 1879,  address  care  M.  C.  Rerdell,  box  706  (f.  T), 
1519;  May  24,  1879,  proposition  for  expedited  schedule  (19  T).  1522;  October 
2;J,  1879,  subcontractor's  ])ay  (24  T),  1525;  J.  M.,  November  15,  188",  chauKe 
of  schedule  (26  T),/1525:  November  15,  1880,  remission  of  de4luctions  (27  T), 
1525«6 ;  June  2:5, 1879,  proposition  for  expedited  schedule  ( 10  C  ),  605 :  November 
27,  1878,  permission  to  sublet  (Dorsey  waa  the  contractor)  (8  P),  1303;  Decem- 
ber 2:{,  1878,  for  schedule  of  96  hours  (11  Q)  1353  ;  Decembor  3,  1878,  schedule 
of  72  hours  (20  H),  1005;  proposition  for  scheduleof  26  hours  (3  G),  981 ;  and 
J.  C.  Hayes,  November  2,  1878,  withdrawal  of  subcontract  (15  G),  986;  and 
Vaile,  May  5,  1879,  withdrawal  of  subcontract  (18  C),  608;  t*»  French,  C.  H  , 
October  21, 1187-,  collection  orders  (2A  A),  418;  Jnnuary  28, 1879,  little  proba- 
bility of  increase,  supply  of  Cedarville,  (24  A),  418;  April  25,  1879,  supply  of 
Douglas  Grove  (2b  A),  418;  November  6,  1878,  statement  of  account  and  draft 
(28  A),  419;  February  1,  1879,  inclosing  draft  (30  A),  419;  October  22,  1878, 
aide  supply  (Aii  A),  44*4;  March  4,  1878,  address  care  lock-box  714  (47  A),  464; 
to  Johnson,  Nephi,  informing  him  of  increase  to  3  trips  (26  C),  618;  Novem- 
ber 6,  1878,  petitions  for  48  hours  schedule  (27  C),  618;  April  15,  lo79,  to  ad- 
dress care  of  M.  C  Rerdell,  box  706  (28  C),  618. 
Oaths  of,  route  34149  (2  A),  374,  1844;  r6ute  41119  (8  C),  603;  route  44140  (20  T), 
1523;  route  44155  (50  A  and  14  D),  679;  route  44160(10  Q),  1353;  route  46132 
(4  G  and  52  A),  981-2,  route  46247  (53  A).  1005. 

Pennell,  Joseph :  ' 

Testimony  of,  on  route  35051, 1222-41 ;  employed  by  John  W.  Dorsey  to  help  buy 
stock,  build  ranches,  and  locate  road,  1222;  ranches,  1222-3;  men  and  ani- 
mals, 1122,1224,1232;  Dorsey  drew  on  Peck  for  expenses,  1223]  Rerdell  peti- 
tion from  supposititious  settlement,  1223, 1240-1 ;  petition  for  increase,  1224 ; 
built  ranches,  expecting  an  increase,  1224;  cost  of  ranches,  1225;  RenlelVs 
estimate  of  men  and  animals,  1226;  conversation  with  J.  W.  Doisey,  1226, 
1233, 12:)6-8 ;- not  a  soul  or  settlement  on  route,  1239;  Indians,  1230-1,1239, 
topography  of  country,  1229-30;  distances,  1232,1235,1240-1;  desirability  of 
frequent  mails,  1228. 

Perkins,  Charles  F.,  suhoontraetor : 

Oath  of,  sworn  to  in  blank  (9  L),  1121 ;  subcontract  of  (1  L),  1116;  testimony  of, 
on  route  38113,  1111.  1116-33,  115:^-6;  made  his  subcontract  with  Rerdell, 
1116-;  identities  petitions  (3L,  4  L,  and  5  L)  as'writteu  by  Rerdell,  1117  ;  iden- 
tifies letters  (10  L),  1120;  14  L,  1127  ;  also  lettera  marked  \V.  E.  W.  I., 
1124, 1126,  li:{3;  the  number  of  men  and  animals  in  the  oath  was  blank  when 
sworn  to,  1121;  men  and  animals,  1125-31;  distances,  1124,1127;  reason  he 
save  up  8ubcontract,1132;  statements  made  to  them  by  Steel,  as  agent  for  J. 
W.  Dorsey,  excluded  after  argument,  1153-6. 

Petitions: 

Route  34149,  for  increase  to  3  trips,  '*  schedule  13  hours,"  indorsed  by  A.  Saunders 
(3  At  370-1. 

Route  35015,  of  postmasters  for  extension  of  schedule,  indorsed,  *' Brewer,  write 
Judge  B.  that  cannot  t>e  doncr-Brady "  ^7  N),  1197-l!20O ;  for  daily  service 
and  schedule  of  10  hours  (10  N),1198;  similar  petition,  indorsed  and  recom- 
mended by  G.  G.  Bennett  (UN),  1198:  similar  petition  inclosed  in  the  last 
(12  N),  1199. 

Route  35051,  for  increase  to  three  trips,  and  schedule  of  65  hours  (20  O),  1206 ;  sim- 
ilar petition  from  Miles  City  (31  and  33  O),  1210-11 ;  from  Bismarck  (:)2  O), 
1210;  from  Saint  Paul,  for  daily  mail,  and  65  hours  (43  O),  1215;  similar  pe- 
tition from  Minneapolis  (44  O),  1216 ;  for  daily  mail,  indorsed  by  Nelson  A. 
Miles  (45  O),  1216. 
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Route  38113,  from  Dixon,  January,  1879,  3  trips  and  84  hour  schedule  (3  L),  lllS 
similar  from  Bawlins,  January,  lKr9,  for  3  Irips  and  b4  hourSf  indorsed  by  J. 
B.  Chaffee  and  W.  W.  Corlett  (4  L),  1118 ;  for  3  trips  and  84  hours  (5  L),  1119; 
for  7  trips  and  36  hours  (17  L),  1137  ;  for  7  trips  and  36  hours,  approved  and 
recommended  by  W.  T.  Shermau,  General  (18  L),  li:i7-8. 

Eoute  38134,  for  daily  service  and  shorter  schedule  (23  I),  1049-50;  daily  Hue  and 
fast  schedule,  indorsed  by  J.  B.  Belford  and  H.  M.  Teller  (24  1),  1051;  for? 
trips  a  week  and  fast  schedule  (25  I),  1051 ;  for  daily  service  and  increase  of 
speed,  indorsed  by  J.  B.  Belf^rd  and  H.  M.  Teller  (26  1),  1051 ;  for  daily  line 
and  fast  time,  indorsed  by  J.  B.  Belford  and  H.  M.  Teller  (27  I),  1052. 

Route  38135,  for  6  trips  and  schedule  of  8  hours  (11  B),  517;  for  hIx  trips  ^^and  a 
faster  schedule''  (12  B),  517  ;  for  6  trips  **onguicker  time"  (13  B),518 ;  for  daily 
mail  (14  B),  518  ;  for  three  trips  ^*  and  faster  time'*  indorsed  by  James  B.  Bel- 
ford,  H.  M.Teller,  and  N.  P.  Hill  (15 B),  519. 

Route  :^140,  for  three  trips  and  faster  time  (19  K),  1102. 

Route  39145,  similar  fn>m  Pagosa  Springs,  indorsed  b:^H.  M.  Teller  and  N.  P.  Hill 
(25  E),  820;  from  Park  View,  indt»rsed  bv  H.  M.  Teller  an^  N.  P.  Hill  (26 
E),  821;  from  Pine  River  (27  E),  821;  from  Nav^oe  (28  E).821;  from  Tnria 
Amarilla  (29  E),  822;  from  El  Kito  (30  E),  322;  for  weekly  mail  from  Par 
rott  City  to  Albuquerque  (31  E),  822;  for  increase  and  faster  time  (33 E), 
823-4  ;  printed,  asking  daily  mail  from  railroad  to  Animas  City  (58  £),  839-40; 
printed,  dati^d  Mancas,  Colo.,  October  20,  1880  (62  E),  842;  to  Governor,  Colo., 
asking  change  of  service,  indorsed  by  F.  W.  Pitkin  (63  E),  842 ;  from  Parrott 
City,  November  18,  1880  (64  E),  843;  from  Rico,  October  20,  1880,  daily  mail 
fioni  railroad  to  Animas  ^65  E),  843;  similar,  November 9,  1880  (66  £),  843; 
for  daily  line,  one-thini  shorter  lime  (93  E),  855 ;  irom  State  officers,  April  2^, 
1879,  for  three  trips  and  faster  time,  indorsed  by  H.  M.  Teller  (89  £),  851-2; 
form  of,  in  lead  pencil,  indorsed,  '^  Mr.  Joseph,  please  have  this  copied,  signed, 
and  sent  1o  me  at  once"  (92  E),  855;  for  daily  service  and  increase  of  speed 
(18  E),  815-16;  from  Ojo  Caliente  for  thi-ee  trips  and  shorter  schedule  (24  E), 
818. 

Route  :i8150,  for  a  daily  service  and  increasod  schedule,  indorsed  by  H.  M.  Teller 
(6  R),  1407, 1411. 

Route  :^156,  of  postmasters  for  extension  of  schedule  (18  F),  955. 

Route  40104,  December  20,1878,  to  3  trips  and  60  hours  schedule  (11  P),  1304; 
December  *^0,  1878,  for  expedition  of  the  schedule  on  40105  for  48  hours;  sig- 
natures identical  with  those  on  11  P  (12  P),  1305. 

Route  40113,  of  citizens  of  Clifton,  asking  for  increased  mail  facilities,  with  faster 
time  (3  S),  1499,  1500;  similar  (4  8),  1500;  of  military  officers,  CAmp  Grant, 
daily  service  (4  S),  1500 ;  for  increase  to  3  trips  and  faster  time  (6  8),  1,500  citi- 
zens of  Santa  F6,  urging  a  daily  or  at  least  tri-weeklv  service,  with  fast  time 
(7  S),  1501 ;  from  Clifton,  Ariz.,  for  3  trips  and  faster  time  (8  S),  1501. 

Route  41119,  May  24, 1879,  asking  that  part  of  route  41122  be  embrace<l  upon  41119 
(1  C),  600;  September  2:5, 1878,  more  service  (3  C),  601 ;  Sept«mberl2,  1878,  for 
tri-weekly  service  (4  C),  601-2  ;  May  6,1879,  for  7  trips  <iiid48  hours  sd^ednle,  ini 
dorsed  by  George  Q.  Cannon  (6  C),  602-^;  May  24,  1879.  for  7  trips  and  48 
hour  schedule  (7  C),  603;  indorsed  by  George  Q.  Cannon  (6C),  626;  postmas- 
ters, November  12. 1879,  that  expedition  is  unnecessary  (12  C),  605-6. 

Route  44140,  for  daily  serviee  and  greatly  increased  speed  (10  T),  1520;  for  daily 
service  and  greatly  increased  Hpeed  (15  T),  1521-2;  from  Eugene  City,  May 
10, 1879,  asking  increase  to  3  trips,  and  much  faster  speed  (17  T),  1522. 

Route  44155,  for  daily  service  iu  expedition  time  of  72  hours  (6  D),  676, 7  ;  to  6  trips 
in  72  hours  (9  D),  677 ;  for  6  trips  and  72  hours,  indorsed  bv  John  H.  Mitchell 
(10  D),  677-8 ;  for  daily  service  (21  D,  22  D,  23  D),  681-2. 

December  18,  1878,  for  daily  service,  indorsed  by  James  H.  Slater  and  John 
Whiteaker  (24  D),683;  from  The  Dalles,  for  daily  service  (25  D),  684-6;  of 
members  of  Oregon  legislature,  for  daily  service,  72  hours  schedule,  indorsed, 
John  H.  Mitchell  (5U  D),  685. 

Route  44160,  from  Canyon  City,  September  23, 1878,  for  daily  mail  and  expedition 
to  (96)  nhu'ty-six  )iour8,  indorsed  by  John  H,  Mitchell  (15  Q),  13r»5-6;  from 
Camp  Harney,  September  23,  1878,'for  daily  mail  and  expedition  to  96  boors 
(16  Q),  1:J56;'  for  dailv  service  and  reduction  of  time  to  60  hours,  indorsed  by 
J.  H.  Slater,  L.  F.  Grow,  and  John  Whiteaker  (19  Q),  1357  ;  by  residents  of 
Canyon  City  and  vicinity,  for  daily  service  (20  Q),  V^o7-ii;  for  daily  service 
(21  Q  and  22  Q),  135H ;  for  daily  service,  presented  by  John  Whiteaker  {^i  Q) 
13.')8 ;  for  daily  service,  recommende<l  by  J.  H.  Slater  and  John  Whiteaker 
(24  Q),  i:i59 ;  for  daily  service  (25  Q),  1359 ;  for  daily  service  (26  Q  and  28  Q), 
1359-60. 

Route  46132,  from  Temecula  for  continuation  of  route  to  Riverside  (6G),  983;  for 
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tri-weekly  service,  36  hours  schedule  (7  G),  983;  for  36  hours  schedule  (8  G), 
98;i;  for  tri-weekly  service  and  36  hours  schedule  (9  G),  9ri4;  for  tri-weekly 
service  ann  38  hours  schedule  (10  G),  984 ;  five  similar  petitious  aud  one  signed 
by  postmaster  for  increase  of  service  (11  G),  984 ;  for  38  hours  schedule  (12  G), 
9H4  ;  for  38  hours  schedule  (13  G),  984-5. 

Route  46247,  for  6  trips  aud  a  schedule  of  72  hours  (3  H),  1001 ;  ten  similar  (4  H 
to  13  H),  1001-2;  for  an  increase  to  6  trips  (17  H  and  18  H),  1004. 

Protesting  against  reduction  of  service,  indorsed  by  C.  P.  Berry  (47  H),  2169;  sim- 
ilar petition  (48  H),  2169-70:  and  (50  H),  2m,  2171;  for  one  additional  trip 
and  exi>edition,  indorsed  by  J.  T.  Farley  and  P.  D.  Wigginton  (53  H),  2251 ;  for 
daily  service  and  increased  speed,  indorsed  by  J.  K.  Luttrell,  M.  C,  and  P.  D. 
Wigginton  (54  H),  2251;  for  7  trips,  indorsed  by  C.  P.  Berry  (56  H),  2252;  for 
7  trips  indorsed  by  J.  K.  Luttrell  and  J.  T.  Parley  (57  H),  2252. 

Peterson,  D.  H.,  2024-5,  2039-41. 

Pierce,  Clark  S.,  niail-cari  ier : 

Testimony  of,  on  rout^  44155,  765-9 ;  employed  by  Miner,  Peck  &  Co.,  766 ;  men 
and  animals,  766-8 ;  schedule  time,  767-^. 

Piper,  Jahzeel  S. : 

Letter  of,  September  30,  1880,  snpply  of  Agate  (20  B),  523 ;  testimony  of,  supply 
of  Agate  (route  38135),  550-7. 

Pitkin,  F.  W. : 

Letter  of,  April  25,  1879,  increase  of  service,  fast  time  indorsed  by  Janios  B.  Bel- 
foi-d  (3  1),  1021. 

Post,  W.  H. : 

Letter  of,  received  January  22,  1879,  winter  schedule,  6  days,  summer,  5  days  (35 
L),  1173. 

Powers  of  attorney : 

From  John  M.  Peck  to  M.  C.  Rerdell.  September  26,  1879,  authoriziug  him  to  col- 
lect amounts  due  on  routes  41U9,  44140,  and  46247  (16  X),  2257  ;  from  J.  M. 
Peck  to  John  R.  Miner,  dated  January  10,  1878  (13  X),  2197. 

Powers,  A.  S.,  subcontractor: 

Athdavits  of  William  Gebhart  and  P.  C.  Renfrew,  postmasters,  as  to  cause  of  fail- 
ure (28  T),  1.526-7  ;  letter  of  September  15,  1880,  to  M.  C.  Rerdell,  cannot  pos- 
sibly carry  the  mail  in  winter  on  present  schedule  (31  T),  1539-40;  testimony 
of,  on  route  44140,  1528-45  ;  subcontractor  under  Peck,  1528 ;  quantity  of 
mail,  1529-30 ;  men  and  animals,  15:^0-1,  1533 ;  subcontract  pay,  1531 ;  peti- 
tions (10  T,  15  T,  and  17  T),  possibility  of  making  a  50  hours  schedule,  1531, 
15:16,  1538 ;  route  traveled,  1532  ;  distances',  1532  ;  fines  and  deductions,  1535  ; 
had  more  horses  than  he  could  use,  153() ;  identifies  letters,  1540 ;  deductions 
and  remissions,  1542,  1543,  1545. 

Prayers  for  instructions: 

On  the  part  of  the  Government,  2803-2808. 
On  the  part  of  the  defense,  3149-3180. 

Price: 

Order  of  Brady,  January  5,  1881,  to  embrace  (38  £),  825. 

Price,  B. : 

Letter  of,  December  21,  1880,  Price  is  a  statiou  on  route  31145  (39  £),  925. 

Productiveness. 

Pryor,  John  H. : 

Testimony  of,  for  defense,  2274-7 ;  2279-80;  recognizespress-copy  letter-book  of  con- 
tract office,  and  identifies  signature  of  Thomas  J.  Brady  to  ofiice  letter  dated 
December  28,  1880,  and  to  Sve  letters  dated  December  29,  1880,  and  to  five 
letters  dated  December  30,  1880,  2274-5;  and  signature  of  French  to  office  let- 
ters dated  from  December  21  to  December  28,  inclusive,  2275-6;  Second  Assist- 
ant and  Acting  Second  Assistant,  signing  on  the  same  day,  2276;  identifies  sig- 
nature of  Thomas  J.  Brady  to  letter  dated  December  27, 18^,  in  letter-press  copy- 
book, and  also  signatures  of  J.  L.  French,  acting,  to  letters  dated  December 
24  and  December  27,  1880,  2279-80. 

Putnam,  Thomas  G. : 

Testimony  of,  on  route  44140 ;  1583-7^  1591-7 ;  suit  of  Wilcox  against  Doraey,  1583-7; 
telegrams  of  Woodwanl  and  Woi  Iward,  1597. 
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Randall,  Alder : 

Letter  of,  August  28, 1878,  service  cotnnienced  (6  P),  1303. 

Raton: 

Order  of  Brady,  June  6, 1878,  to  embrace  the  office  of,  on  route  36140  (3  K),  1066;  of 
French,  November  13, 1878,  to  allow  pay  for,  retroactive  (5  K)yl067;  testi- 
mony of  the  postmaster  at,  108&-1111, 1156-8. 

Raymond,  J.  W. : 

Letter  of,  J  uly  18,  1878,  increase  to  3  trips,  indorsed  by  J.  J.  Kidder  (26  O),  1206-9. 

Receipt : 

Of  John  Hailey  to  John  M.  Peck,  in  full  for  temporary  service,  route  44155 
(19  D),  680 ;  of  S.  H.  Abbott  to  Vaile,  Miner  &  Co.  (15  X),  2245. 

Receipts  for  warrants: 

On  route  34149^  505 ;  route  35015, 1876 ;  route  35051, 1294 ;  route  38134, 1055;  route 
38i:)5;  583;  route  :)81 45, 851 ;  route  38152, 1876 ;  route  41119,  634;  ront«  46132, 
1109;  route  46247,1021. 

Recoupment : 

Of  amount  paid  for  supply  of  Agate,  route  38135,562-72 ;  of  amount  ov  erpaid  for 
expedition  on  route  38150  (13  R,  defense),  2000. 

Redding : 

Testimony  of  postmaster  at,  route  46247, 1012-15. 

Reeve,  James  H.,  clerk  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-OeneraP<»  office : 

Testimony  of,  2293-94;  identities  table  showing  the  bids  and  accepfances  of  J.  W. 
Dorsey,  Miner,  and  Peck,  as  prepared  by  him  (18  X),  2293-4. 

Register  of  arrivals  and  departures,  with  indorsements  as  to  cause  of  failure  to  arrive 
(112  E  to  115  E  and  117  E),  918-20. 

Regulations  of  the  Post-Office  Department  proved,  253-6;  section  of,  authorizing  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  to  sign  contracts,  306;  prescribing  duties  of  the 
contract  office,  306-7 ;  inspection  division,  307 ;  mail  equipment  division,  307 : 
special  agents  and  mail  depreciations,  3U7 ;  topographical  division,  307 ;  office 
of  the  Postmaster-General,  307;  First  Assistant  Postmaster- General,  307-8; 
Second  Assistant  Postmast«r-General,  308 ;  section  of,  relative  to  filing  sub- 
contract4),  377-8;  oath  required  for  increase  of  speed,  256;  allowance  of  a 
month's  extra  pay,  256. 

Reighley,  Henry  W. : 

Book-keeper  for  Hatch  &  FootjB  1891-1903,  1992-3,  1913-5;  explains  entry  "c.  k." 
as  check,  '^c. ''as  check  or  cash,  1913;  defense  admit  cash-book  entry  under 
date  of  April  12,  1880,  »*  Thomas  J.  Brady,  c.  |10,000,"  1913,  1993. 

Release  dated  June  8,  1880,  signed  John  W.  Dorsey,  releasing  Jaramillo  from  his  sub- 
contract in  consideration  of  $500  (76  E),  847. 

Remissions,  table  of  fines,  deductions,  and,  2273-4. 

Reports  auditors : 

Certifying  amounts  due  and  to  whom  payable  on  route  .34149, 476-7:  route  35015, 
1857,1859;  route  ^5051, 1209-1301 ;  route  38113,1173-5;  route  38135, 572-^5H2 ; 
route  :i8140, 1109-11;  route  :m45. 1857  ;  route  38150,1180;  rout«  3M52,1180: 
route  38156, 1857 ;  route  40104, 1861-2 ;  route  401 13, 1862-3;  route  41 119, 635-7; 
route  44140, 1863-4 ;  route  44155, 70^-5 ;  route  44160, 1857 ;  route  46132, 1107-9; 
route  46247, 1860-1. 

ReprcsentativeR  of  California  and  Oregon: 
Letter  of,  for  6  trips  (46  H),  2165. 

Rerdell,  M.  C: 

Confession  ;  see  testimony  of  James,  MacVeagh,  and  Clayton. 

Letters  of,  to  Brady.  Thomas  J.,  May  6, 1879,  filing  his  subcontract  (21 C),  610;  and 
John  M.  Peck,'Mav  15, 1879,  asking  withdrawal  ofBnbcontract(22C),611:  Mav 
7,  lb79,  filing  his  subcontract  (33  P),  1312;  and  John  W.  Dorsev,  R.,  Mav  15, 
1879,  withdrawal  of  subcontract  (:te  P),  1312  ;  to  De  Busk,  S.  W.,  April  3, 18H0, 
pay  (16  K),  1095;  October  21,  1880,  pay  (17  K),  1095;  agent  to  French,  J.  L., 
November  27,  1879,  provision  continuance  of  service  (22  F),  957;  to  Johnson, 
Neidii,  April  3,  l';^80,  increase  of  pay,  objeciion,  withdrawal  of,  to  present 
schedule  (31  C),  619;  May  9,  1880,  write  Delegate  to  withdraw  objection  to 
schedule  (32  C),  619-20 ;  July  10,  1879,  to  notify  him  to  increase  to  7  trips. 
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schedule  33  hours  (3:)  C).  620;  as  agent  of  J.  M.  Peck,  April  12, 1879,  iuclosing 
fonn  of  imt'ition  (29  C),  t)ld ;  to  Josiepk,  Anthouv,  AngiiHt.  7,  1H79,  statement  of 
fines  (96  E),  857>H;  August  22,  1879,  relet  the  route  t«>  Jaramillo  (97  E),  858; 
December  13,  1879,  statement  of  account  (98  E),  858-9;  (96,  97,  and  98  £' 
exchuled  an  to  Brady,  Miner,  and  Vaile,  857-8);  to  Powers,  A.  S.,  February 
2U,  1880,  reductioQ  of  service  (32  T),  1541 ;  March  2:),  1881,  draft  for  remis- 
sions (33  T),  1541 ;  April  26,  1881,  compensation  (34  T),  1541 ;  July  26, 1881, 
reduction  of  service  (35  T),  1542 ;  January  5,  1882,  account  for  third  quarter 
18H1  (;i6  T),  1542. 
Subcontracts  of  (24  L),  route  38113,  1171 ;  34  P,  ronte  40104, 1312;  20  C,  41119,  609. 

Ketroactive  orders  of  French : 

November  13,  1878,  to  allow  pay  for  embracing  Raton  on  route  38140  (5K),  1067; 
of  Brady,  April  24,  1879,  to  allow  pay  for  embracing  Pagosa  Springs  (11  E), 
813;  and  Februarv26, 18!)1,  to  increase  to  7  trips  from  January  15, 1881  (56  E), 
839. 

Revennes,  certified  transcript  of: 

On  route  3414J  (14  A),  :Wl-394;  route  •J5015  (1  N),  llHl-1185;  ronte  35051,  1317 
1347-1:M8;  route  :«li:i  (54  L),  117(>-1 177;  route  38134, 1056-1057;  route  38135, 
585-587;  route  38140,  1105-1107;  ronte  13145.903-907  ;  rout«  38150,  1418-1419; 
route  38156,  99:^994;  route  40104  (87  P),  1346-1347;  nmte  40113,  1510-1512  ; 
route41ll9,  642-643 ;  ronte  44140, 1514-1518;  ronte 44 155,  6^5-700;  route 44160, 
1399-1400;  ronte  46132,  975-976;  route  46247  (28  H),  1016-1019. 

Reynolds,  A.  E. : 

Letter  of,  April  26,  1879,  daily  service  and  fast  time  (11  F),  953. 

Rich,  W.  G. : 

Letter  of,  April  15,  1879,  daily  mail  (2U  £)i  ^17,  931. 

Rifenburg,  W.  G. : 

May  5,  1879,  forged  petition  (21  K),  1102. 

Rive,  N.  B. : 

Letters  of,  August  12, 1878,  Increase  to  6  trips,  schedule  72  hoars  (16  H),  1033-4 : 
June  21,  1878,  letter  attached  to  schedule  (23  H),  1007. 

Rosita : 

Testimony  of  postmaster  at,  route  .38134,  1044-52. 

Ross,  Samuel  R.,  mail-carrier,  route  44155: 

Testimony  of,  784-7 ;  as  to  men  and  animals,  784-6. 

Rosser,  Thomas  S. ; 

Letter  of,  April  21,  1878,  distance  (3  O),  1201. 

Salisbury,  M.,  snbcon tract  of,  dated  August  20,  1880,  signed  Johu  W.  Dorsey  by  M.  C. 
Rerdell  (43  P),  1315. 

Sanderson,  J.  L.: 

Letters  «»f,  January  21, 1879,  to  postn'oster  at  Los  Pinoa,  performance  of  service 
(3  M),  1178;  April  23, 1881,  supply  of  Durango  without  increase  of  pay  (:J6  E), 
824;  Bubcotilracfor,  oath  of,  sicorn  to  Sepinnber  19,  1878,  on  rouU  38150,  1412; 
subcontracts  of  June  12, 1880,  signed  Johu  W.  Dorwy  bv  M.  C.  Rerdell,  route 
38145  (78  E),  848;  on  route  38150  (4  R),  1406  j  ou  route  38152  (7  M),  1179-80. 

Saunders,  Alvln,  IT.  S.  Senator : 

Indorsement  on  letter  (5  A),  371-1, 375:  testimony  of,  ou  route  34149, 387-96,  as  to 
petition,  *^  schedule  13  hourt"  (3  A),  and  letters  (4  A  and  5  A),  387-90;  expe- 
dition, 391;  population  of  Kearney,  395. 

Schedule : 

Custom  for  contractors  to  fill  up  blank,  2259;  original  of  each  ronte  in  the  indict- 
ment set  out,  318-19 ;  recommended  by  postmasters  on  ronte  :{5051  (49  O), 
1218;  on  route  46247,  dat4>d  June  13,  1878,  (22  H),  1006;  circular  on  route 
38145,  April  29, 1879,  (12  E),  1813-14 ;  January  23, 1879  (43  E),  826-7 ;  May  2(), 
1879  (45  E),  8:U ;  June  2:i,  1879  (46  E),  8;M  ;  no  dat«  (47  E),  Kio ;  no  date,  in- 
dorsed,  allows  only  37  hours  (48  E),  835;  October  17.  Ifl79  (49  E).  836 ;  Januitry 
8, 1880  (55  E),  838;  ou  ronte  38156,  January  23, 1879  (5  F),  950 ;  ou  rout«;«i:», 
(33  B),  526-7;  on  route  :i8140,  November  13, 1878  (7  K),  1067 ;  on  route  44140, 
June  26, 1879  (30  T),  1528. 
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Schutz,  Eniil,  stock-keeper : 

Testimonj'  of,  route  41155,  750-61;  stocked  the  route,  730;  men  and  animals. 
751-5;  quantity  of  mail,  754;  carried  passengers,  753;  Indians,  753-9;  peti- 
tions ( 10  and  26  D),  75t)-7. 

Seaman,  John  D. : 

Letter  of,  to  Senator  Sann'lttr.H,  April  14,  187I>,  tri-weeklv  mail  (4  A),  374;  the  same 
to  E.  K.  Valentine,  April  14,  1879  (0  A),  375. 

Sears,  George: 

Testimtmy  of,  route  38135,546-9,  589-91;  distances,  540-6;  men  and  animals. 
541-2;  schedule  time,  541,  548;  no  mines,  542;  petition  (13  B)^  quicker  lime, 
543-4,  549 ;  x>o))ulation,  Pueblo,  545-6 ;  Rosita  mail,  547 ;  carrier  could  layover 
half  a  day  and  make  schedule,  549;  recalled  for  cmss-examiuation;  failure  to 
receive  the  mail  from  the  D.  and  R.  G.  R.  R.  water- tank,  589-91. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Letters  of  H.  M.  Teller,  Novemlier  18,  1880,  service  from  railroad  to  Animas  City 
(57  E),  H39;  November  13, 1880,  inclosing  petitions  (61  E),  841 ;  November  22, 
lf?80,  service  to  Animas  Citv  (69  E),  845;  indorsement  of,  on  petitions  (24  I 
and  26  I),  1051;  27  I,  1052;  and  15  B,  519;  and  25  E,  820;  and  26  E, 821;  and 
89  E,  851-3,  953;  testimony  of,  for  the  defense,  2021, 2024. 

Shaw,  C.  G. : 

Letter  of  Febniarv  19, 1881,  failure  of  contractor;  rojit«  cannot  be  run  on  schedule 
time  (8  N),  1197-8. 

Shaw,  C.  C. : 

Testimony  of,  route  35015, 1159-60;  identifies  petition  forwarded  to  C.  G.  Bennett : 
department  replies  that  to  grant  it  would  do  injustice  to  competing  bidders, 
1159;  length  of  route  70  miles,  advertised  as  CO  miles,  1160. 

Sherman,  William  T.,  General: 

Testimony  of,  for  defense,  2074-83;  recognizes  petition  (18  L),  2074-5;  Indian 
troubles  on  route  38113, 2075,  2077;  effect  of  mail  in  preventing  Indian  troubles, 
2078;  380,  2078;  recommended  tri-weeklv  mail  on  Bismarck  and  Fort  Keogh, 
2078;  circumstances  why  he  did  so,  2078;  Indian  troubles  on  Iin051,  2079; 
Indian  troubles  on  40113,  2081-2 ;  multiplication  of  trips  more  important  than 
s|)eed,  2083;  indorsement  on  petition  (18  L),  1137-8. 

Signal : 

Sixth  Auditor : 

Certifies  to  the  Third  Assistant's  amounts  due  contractor,  subcontrivctor,  or  as- 
signee,322;  certificate  of  amount  doe  based  upon  the  contract  and  orders  cer- 
tified by  Second  Assistant,  327. 

Slater,  J.  H. : 

Indorsement  on  petitions  (19  Q),  1357;  24  Q,  1359  ;  on  24  D,  683 

Sleman,  John  B.,  chief  bay  division: 

Testimony  of,  detail  of  business  in  Sixth  Auditor's  office,  319-29 ;  produces  war- 
rants on  route  34149,  472-8;  produces  warrant*,  reports,  and  drafts,  381.35, 
577-84 ;  produces  letter  of  Vaile  to  McGrew,  excluded,  1787-8 ;  afterw.irds 
admitteil,  2247-8;  fordeftMise.  2197;  producespowerof  attorney  of  J.  M.  Peck 
with  John  R.  Miner,  dated  January  10,  1878  (13  X),  2197. 

Smith,  George  C,  notary  pilblic: 

Testimony  of,  route  38113,  1144-8;  identifies  oath  (9  L),  the  place  for  men  and 
horses  left  blank  when  sworn  to,  1144 ;  coutenta  of  letter  received  by  Taylor 
from  Rerdell,  1145-8. 

Smithson,  Nephi : 

Letter  of,  Di^cember  16,  1879,  informs  department  that  expedition  is  not  needed 
(11  C),  605. 

Snyder,  Frank  L.,  mail-carrier: 

Testimony  of,  route  35015, 1166-67;  distance  to  Worthing,  1166;  men  and  animals, 
1166-7. 

Special  offices : 

Supply  of,  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  the  postmaster's  salary,  section  3971,  Re- 
vised Statntes,  1087. 
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Spencer,  George  E. : 

Called,  does  not  respond,  1351. 

Star  routes : 

Statistics  of,  2(i0. 

Statistics  of  railroad,  steamboat,  and  star  service  : 

June  30,  1876,  2HU-1;  tlie  same,  June  30,  1879,  299-300. 

Statutes  cited: 

22  Henry  VIII,  C.  14,  relative  to  peremptory  challenges,  22;  32  Henry  VIII,  C.  3, 
ndative  to  peremptory  challenges,  22;  act  of  1792,  1st  Stat.  at.  Large,  S^^c.  3 
234,  productiveness  and  other  circumstances,  190;  18^,  4th  Stat,  at  Large, 
Sec.  2,  100,  one  mail  to  each  connty-seat,  69,  190;  1835  or  iy.3r>,  70;  1845,  5th 
Stat,  at  Large,  Sec.  22,  739,  deficiency  in  jmstal  revenue,  190-191 ;  1851,  March 
3,  iHh  Stat,  at  Large,  Sec  7,  590,  mail  service  not  to  be  diminished  on  account 
of  diminution  revenues,  191 ;  1^57,  March  3,  11th  Stat,  at  Large,  190,  letter- 
mail  to  Shu  Francisco,  68 ;  18*>5,  March  3, 13th  Stat,  at  Large,  500,  peremptory 
cliallfuges,  27;  1866,  R.  S.  of  D.  C,  14;  1872,  June  8,  17th  Stat.  atLarge,2H2, 
peremptory  challenges,  27-29,  lh77,  March  3,  Sec.  3,  49,  Second  Asst.  P.  M, 
General  to  sign  contracts,  IKH) ;  1H78,  March  16,  Vol.  20,  page  30,  persons  charged 
with  crimes,  competent  witnesHes,  2:^>9;  1878,  May  17,  subcontract  law,  159; 
IKSO,  April  7,  allowances  for  expedition  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  pav, 
2796-2798,  3186;  Sec.  93,  R.  S.ofD.  C, peremptory  challenges.  29 ;  Sec.  161  R. 
S  ,  Postmaster- Gen  era  I  to  prt'scrihe  regulations,  58;  Sec.  388  R.  S.,  establish- 
ment of  P.  O.  Dcpt.,  58;  Sec.  389  R.  S  .provides  for  three  assistant  ]iostn tasters- 
jfeueral,  58 ;  Sec.  543  R.  S.,  product  iveness  and  other  circumstances,  2072 ;  Sec. 
Kiy  R.  S.,  peremptory  challenges,  20-21;  Sec.  838  R.  S.,  detVml ant  entitled  to 
fonr  peremv>lory  challenges.  7-10,  15,  28-30;  Sec.  858  R.  S.,  competency  of 
wiini'sses,  17-18;  Sec.  876  R,  S.  of  D.  C,  competency  of  witnesses,  17;  Sec. 
^77  R.  8.,  of  D.  C,  cimijieteucy  of  witnesses,  18;  Sec.  882  R.  S.,  copies  of 
reconl  as  evidence,  1923;  Sec.  986  R.  S.  of  D.  C,  power  of  notaries  public, 
22,')6;  Sec.  1296  R.  S.  of  D.  C,  peremptory  challenges,  30;  Sep.  1778  R.  S.  of 
D.  C.  power  of  notaries  public,  2256;  Sec.  3679  R.  S.,  no  contracts  to  be  made 
in  excess  of  appropriations,  2794,  3185;  Sec.  3941  R.  S.,  all  general  mail  let- 
tings  to  be  ailvertised,  60;  Sv^c.  3944  R.  S.,  opening  of  pro]>osals,  60;  Sec. 
3iU3  R.  S.,  railroad  and  steamboat  service,  61 ;  Sec.  3945  R.  S.,  prcKluctive- 
iifss  and  other  circnniHtances,  2801;  Sec.  3949  R.  S.,  contracts  to  be  awarded 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  63;  Sec.  3950  R.  S.,  combinations  to  prevent  bidding,  60 ; 
Sec.  :^51  R.  S.,  failure  t.o  enter  into  contract  or  perform  service,  61 ;  Sec.  39.'>1 
R.  S. .regular  contract  may  be  continued  for  six  mouths  beyond  the  time  of  its 
expiiation,  64;  Sec.  3954  R.  S.,  failure  to  enter  into  contract  or  perform  serv- 
ice, 2824-2825;  Sec.  3956  R.  S.,  railroad  and  steamboat  service,  61;  Sec.  39o7 
R.  S..  error  or  omission  to  advertise,  60;  Sec.  :^58  R.  S.,  to  change  terms  of 
existing  contract,  60;  Sec.  3960  R.  S.,  compensation  for  additional  service,  64 ; 
S<ic.  :i961  R.  S.,  extra  allowance  for  expedition,  64;  Sec.  3962  R.  S.,  fines  and 
dcdr.ctions,  916;  Sec.  3965  R.  S.,  productiveness  and  other  circnmstances, 
59-60;  Sec.  3970  R.  S.,  railroiul  an<l  steamboat  service,  61;  Sec.  3974  R,  S.. 
relative  to  discontinuance  of  service,  3202;  Sec.  54'^^,  31#2;  Sec.  5440,  con- 
sidracy  to  defraud,  20,  27,  93,  414,  2882. 

Statutes,  Revised,  section  3971 : 

Supply  of  special  offices  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  postmaster's  salary,  1087. 

Steel,  G.  A. : 

Letter  of,  failure  of  contractor  (5  Q),  1352. 

Steineger.  Fred. : 

Letters  of,  December  2,  1879,  filing  subcontract  (28  F),  958;  and  W.  R.  Winters, 
November  12,  1880,  increase  of  schedule,  no  conntlction  will  be  missed  (16  F), 
954 ;  subcontract  of  November  25,  1879,  guaranteed  by  S.  \V.  Dorsey,  route 
38156  (29  F),  95t^9. 

Stevens,  H.  S.,  Delegate : 

October  21,  1878,  increase  of  service  (15  P),  1305-6;  60  honrs  schedule  (16  P),  1306 . 

Stone,  George  F.,  inspection  clerk : 
Testimony  of,  790-5,  791^802. 

Stone, Wilbur  F,,  and  Henry  C.Thatcher: 

Letter  of,  April  26,  l>i79,  daily  mail  and  reduction  of  time  (4  I),  1022. 
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Subcontracts : 

Act  of  Congress  allows  them  to  be  filrd,  :i20 ;  amonnt  duo  nncler,  paid  t^  anbcontract- 
or  and  chHr>;ed  aj^aiust  rhecuntract>or,  32L ;  when  lil<Ml  in  contract  office,  notiti- 
catiou  sent  lo Sixth  Auditor,  3:^1 ;  when8nl»ject  to  tineH  and  deduct iouH,  churned 
against  thi^  contractor,  of  Ames,  E.  M.,  ront'OlMl^io  (2t>  H).525;  Carre v,  Jtihn, 
ront4^  44160  (32  Q),  1377;  liorHcv,  8.  W..  ront-e  38135  (30  B),  5*^6:  route  :^\U 
(32  L),  1172;  route  38140  (10  K),  1069;  route  ;«I5  i  (24  F),  957;  route  4(U13 
(18  S),  1504;  Earl,  William  E.,  route  38156  (21  F),  956-7;  Foote  aud  Dalton. 
route  :M113  (20  L),  1150;  French,  C  H.,  route  34149  (16  A).  400;  Hanson.  Eli, 
route3S134(14I),  103:);  Jararailio,  Pe<lro  J.,  route  38145  (71  £),  846;  Jennings, 

,  route  40104  (88  P),  1843;  Johnson,  Nephi,  route  41119  (24  C),  612;  ilie 

same  (35  C),  6i:W14;  Joseph,  Anthony,  route  :38145  (118  E),  922:  M.-^or  &, 
Culverhouse,  route  46247  (27  H),  1009;  McKibl>en,  J.  C,  route  40104  (;i9  P), 
1314;  Perkin*,  Charh^s  F.,  route  :«113  (1  L),  1116;  Rerdell.M.C,  ront«  :i8113 
(24  L),  1171 ;  nmt«  4IU04  (:M  P),  1312;  route  41119  (20  C),  60^);  Salisbury,  M., 
route  40104  (43  P),  1315;  Sanderson,  J.  L.,  route  :«145(78E),848:  route  :«l;>0 
(4  R),  1406;  r«)Ute  38-52  (7  M),  1179-80;  St^-ineger,  Fred.,  route  38156  (29  F), 
958-9;  Taylor,  Eugene,  nmte  38113  (15  L),  ll:i5;  Vaile.H.  M.,  route  34149  {r* 
A),  376;  route  :<50l5  (16  N),  1199;  route:V)051  (14  O),  1204  ;  route40104  (29  P), 
1311 ;  route  41119  (16  C),  608;  rout«  44155,  689-90;  Watts,  J.  H.,  route  38145 
(08  E),  b44 ;  Wright,  J.  A.,  route  3811;?  (22  L),  1170. 

Sweeney,  George  M.,  clerk  contract  otHce: 

Testimony  of,  identifier  files  route  38113, 1112-15;  route  38i:M,  966-7;  route  38135, 
49.V5;  recalled,  fSOI-3;  route  3814(»,  997-9;  route  :WI45,  80:*-8;  route  :)8156, 
94:{-7;  route  41119,  identifies  files,  59:V-9;  course  of  business  in  ctuitract  office, 
595-000;  route  44155,  indentifies  jacket,  670;  custom  as  to  allowing  one  month^s 
extra  pay,  672-3;  route  46132,  995-6;  route  46247,  995-6. 

Swift,  Wilbur  H., mail-carrier: 

Testimony  of,  route  :i505l,  1256-9;  employed  by  Vaile,  Miner  &  Co.,  1256;  men 
and  animals,  1258;  time  made,  1257. 

Taggart,  Hugh  T.,  assistant  United  States  attorney: 

Testimony  of,  for  the  defense  as  to  handwriting  of  Enoch  Totteu  to  letter,  2177. 

Taylor,  Eugene: 

Subcontract  of,  on  route:Wn3(15L),  1135;  testimony  of,  1133-42;  as  to  temporary 
contract  with  postnmster  at  White  Uiver,  1134,  li:)9-42;  identifies  subcontract 
(18  L),  li:{5;  weight  of  mail,  1135;  men  and  animals,  1136;  petitions  (17  and 
18  L),  1137;  Indians,  1138-9. 

Taylor,  Jacob  S. : 

Notary  public,  470. 472:  acknowledged  the  oath  of  John  M.  Peck  on  routes  34149 
(2  A),  44140  (48  A),  40105  (49  A),  44155  (50  A),  44160  (51  A),  4(>132  (52  A), 
462^7  (53  A),  470-2. 

Taylor,  Thoma^i  S.,  assistant  Journal  clerk: 

Testimony  of,  256-59;  search  of  Journal  shows  no  general  order  for  expedition, 
258 ;  manner  of  signing  Journal,  *^57. 

Telegram : 

Of  Brady  to  Vaile,  August  20,  1878,  asking  what  service  of  Miner,  Peck,  Dorsey, 
aud  Watts  he  expeets  to  put  in  operation,  2277-8;  January  13,  1881,  author- 
izing daily  mail  fmm  Chama  to  Animas  City  (119  F2),  93i>. 

Of  Woodward  and  Woodward,  Portland,  Oreg,  May  12,  to  Brdwn  and  Putnam 
(:J7  T),  1597. 

Temponiry  service,  contract  for,  on  route  44155, 674.  ^ 

Thatcher,  Henry  C,  ami  Wilbur  F.  Stone: 

Letter,  April  26,  1879,  daily  mail,  reduction  of  time  (4  I),  1022. 

The  Dalles : 

fTestimony  of  the  postmistress  at,  route  44155,  773-84,  827-34. 

Third  Assistant  Pos minster-General : 

Detail  of  business  in  the  office  of,  examiner  in  the  office  of,  examines  extensions  of 
pay,  3'^;  but  they  have  no  date  upon  which  to  revise  an  order  for  expedi- 
tion, 365. 

Tobrinor,  Zachariah  (tnlcsman): 

Accepted  as  a  Juror,  53. 
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TotteD,  Enoch: 

Clofiiug  address  of,  to  the  Jury,  2667-2721. 

Tracy,  George  H. : 

Letter  of,  August  24,  1878,  temporary  service  (16  D),  679-80. 

Trew,  John  M. : 

Letters  of,  Januarj- 14^  1878,  supply  of  Animas  City  (1  F),  948-9;  April  14, 1880, 
physical  impossibility  to  make  schedule  time,  route  38145  (52  E),  837  ;  testi- 
mony of,  route  38145,  924-36;  mail  of  local  importauce  ouly,  924,29;  iden- 
tifies papers  47  £  and  48  E,  924 ;  12  E  and  49  E,  926;  impracticable  to  make 
schedule  of  less  than  6  days,  925, 927, 933, 4  ;  schedule  circulars,  926-9 ;  roads, 
929,931-2;  Chama,  930;  necessity  for  frequent  mails,  932;  progress  of  rail- 
road, 935;  streams  bridged,  935, 6;  mute  38156, 9a5-7:i ;  route  traveled,  965-6; 
completion  of  railroad  to  Durango,  965;  mail  carried  by  Animas  City,  965-6, 
971,3;  identifies  letter,  967 ;  and  distance  circular  (1  F),  969. 

TuUoch,  Thomas  L.,  cashier  city  post-office : 

Testimony  of,  469-70 ;  as  to  lock-boxes  706  and  714,  469-70. 

Talloch,  Seymour  W.,  clerk  city  post-office  : 

Testimony  of,  461-5 ;  as  to  lock-boxes  706  and  714,  464-5. 

Turner,  William  H. : 

One  of  the  defendants,  duties  of,  269-72 ;  made  one  order  for  increase  on  route  35051 
during  Brewer's  absence;  error  of,  in  computing  expedition  on  route  38150, 
1415. 

Turpin,  William  B.,  clerk  city  post-office : 

Testimony  of,  465-9 ;  as  to  lock-boxes  706  and  714,  465-9. 

Tattle,  Frank  A.,  mail-carrier,  route  38134 : 

Testimony  of,  1036-42;  men  and  animals,  1036-9 ;  subcontract  pay,  1038 ;  length  of 
route,  1038  ;  identifies  letters,  1039-40. 

Vaile,  Harvey  M. : 

Letters  of,  to  Brady,  Thomas  J.,  and  John  M.  Peck,  May  5,  1879,  withdrawal  of 
subcontract  (18  C),60H ;  and  John  W.  Dorsey,  M.,  May  5, 1879,  withdrawal  of 
subcontract  (31  P),  1311;  McGrew,  J.  M.,  relative  to  the  Jennings's  case, 
2247-8. 

Oath,  aiifrcojittaotof,  sworn  to  Mav  14,  1879  (14  N),  route  35015, 1199, 1247. 

Subcontracts  of  (8  A),  route  34149,376;  (16  N),  route  35015,  1199;  (14  O).  route 
36051,  1204;  (29  P),  route  40104,  1311;  (16  C),  route  41119,  608;  (30  D),  route 
44155,  689-90. 

Testimony  of,  2198, 2249 ;  his  acquaintance  with  Miner,  with  Stephen  W.  Dorsey, 
John  W.  Dorsey,  and  Monfort  C.  Rerdell,  2198,  2122-3;  denial  of  ever  having 
given  any  consideration  to  Brady,  2199,2203;  his  interest  in  the  contracts, 
2199,  2200 ;  division  of  the  routes  and  percentages  withdrawn  by  the  several 
parties,  2200-01 ;  agreement  of  August  16,  1878,  between  Vaile,  Miner,  Peck, 
and  John  W.  Dorsey,  2201-2 ;  employed  L.  P.  Williamson,  2202 ;  relations  with 
S.  W.  Dorsey,  2203-4 ;  date  service  commenced  on  34155  and  34160,  2204 ;  ante  - 
dating  the  contract,  2205,  2207 ;  telegram  from  Brady  as  to  which  of  the  Miner, 
Peck,  and  Dorsey  routes  witness  would  see  started,  2207-8 ;  his  understanding 
with  Brady  as  to  extension  of  time,  2208-9;  why  he  was  not  declared  a  fail- 
ing contractor,  2209-11;  testimon}'  as  to  route  35051,  deduction,  2237-8, 
2212-16;  route  40104,  2216-19;  route  41119,  2219-22;  route  44155,  2222-2H ; 
route  46247,2228;  route  46132,  2229-32;  route  35015,2232-3;  relations  with 
Brady,  2223-4 ;  oath-  of  Peck,  route  46132,  written  by  Miner,  oath  of  Vaile, 
route' 3.5015,  written  by  Miner,  2232;  handwriting  of  petition,  marked  ION, 
2235 ;  of  17  N,  18  N,  19  N,  20  N,  21  N,  22  N,  23  N,  22:^6 ;  of  32  D  and  40  D,  2236 ; 
of  47  D,  48  D,  and  56  D,  2239 ;  of  14  D,  2^44 ;  authority  of  Miner  2236-7  ;  as  to 
whether  he  filed  an  oath  as  subcontractor,  2241;  receipt  of  S.  H.  Abbott  to 
Vaile,  Miner  &  Co.  (15  X),  2245;  letter  of  J.  M.  McGrew,  as  to  deductions  on 
40104,  2247-8. 

Walsh,  John  A. : 

Argument  as  to  the  admission  of  the  testimony  of,  1607-97 ;  testimony  of,  1602-7, 
1699-1787,  1886-91;  discounted  postal  drafts,  1604;  was  subcontractor  and 
afterwards  contractor  on  route  40101,  1604  ;  conversation  with  Brady  Decem- 
ber 28,  1880,  1605,  1699-1702,1742-4.5,  176:J-4;  note  of  witness  and  reply  of 
Brady  (2  X),  1606,  1739-41 ;  loans  to  Brady,  1607,  1720-33, 1749-51 ;  notes  of 
Brady,  1700 ;  Brady's  admission  as  to  the  amount  charged  for  expedition,  1700 ; 
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Walsh,  John  A. — Continued. 

for  remissions,  1701 ;  Congressional  corruption  fhnd,  1700-1701 ;  witneas% 
payments  to  Hinds,  1702;  Peterson  and  Price  drafts,  1702, 1754-6 ;  Price  draft.<« 
(8  X  and  9  X),  1781 ;  Herald  and  Times  interview,  1703-7, 1757  ;  Kellogg  drafts 
and  Price  note,  1706;  residence  in  New  Orleans,  1707-9;  indictments,  1710; 
business  in  Washington,  1710-11 ;  McDonough  contract,  1712, 1757-8 ;  deduc- 
tions and  remissions,  1713-15 ;  witness's  contract  on  route  40101,  1716 ;  deduc- 
tions and  remissions  on  route  40101,  1718,  1758-9;  statement  of  Gibson,  1719: 
suit  against  Brady,  1730-38;  copy  of  declaration  in  suit  of  Walsh  against 
Brady,  1751-2;  payments  to  Buell,  1752-4;  Buell  checks  (4  X,  5  X,  and  6  X), 
1773 ;  transcript  of  suit  against  Brady  in  New  York,  1764-6;  "  Ginger"  letter 
excluded,  1776 ;  letter  of  Hines  to  Walsh,  with  bill  of  particulars  (7  X),  1777-8 ; 
corrects  his  testimony,  1745-^,  1886-92. 

Walker,  W.  R, : 

Letters  of  May  10,  1879,  increase  of  service,  indorsed  bv  Whiteaker  (12  T),  1521 : 
May  10,  1879,  to  8.  W.  Dorsey,  increase  of  service  (13  T),  1521. 

Walters,  J.  W. : 

Letter  of  May  8,  1880,  useless  and  expensive  route  (15  I),  1034  ;  testimony  of,  on 
route  38134,  1057-i55;  weight  of  mail,  1058;  through  mail,  Pueblo  toRosita. 
went  by  other  ront-e,  1059;  no  mail  for  three  weeks,  1060;  removal  of  site 
post-office,  1059-61;  identifies  petition  (23  I),  1063. 

Walton,  Joshua  A. : 

Letters  of.  May  3, 1879,  to  S.  W.  Dorsey,  a  daily  mail  (16  T),  1522 ;  from  Woodward 
and  Woodward,  Portland,  Oreg.,  May  12,  to  Brown  and  Putnam  (37  T),  1597. 

War,  Secretary  of: 

Copy  of  letter  of,  December  12, 1878,  inclosing  letter  of  General  Miles  (27  O),  1213» 
original  of  letter  (38  O;,  1214. 

Warrants : 

On  route  34149,  476-7  ;  on  route  3501.%  1859;  route  35051,  1299-1300;  route  38113, 

1173-5;  route  38134  ;    route  38135,  577-82:  route  38140,  1109-11;  route 

38145,  1858-9;  route  38150,  1180;  route  38156,  1057,1859;  route  40104,  1862-3; 
route  40113,  1862;  route  41119,635-7  ;  route  44140, 1863-4 ;  route  44155,702-4; 
route  44160,  1857;  route  46132,  1107-9;  route  46247,  1860-1 ;  I^ost-Office  De- 
partment, signed  by  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  333-4  ;  issued  by 
the  Third  Assistant  upon  report  of  the  Sixth  Auditor,  343 ;  sometimes  mailed 
to  payee,  335 ;  sometimes  receipted  for  in  the  o^ce,  33i5. 

Watts,  J.  H. : 

Subcontract  of,  route  38145  (68  £),  844. 

Webster,  Ed. : 

Letter  of,  April  18,  1879,  increase  of  service  (19  E),  816-7. 

Wheeler,  Henry  W.,  clerk  pay  division: 

Produces  reports,  drafts,  and  warrants  route  35051, 1298-1301;  route  38140,  1101-9: 
route  38145,  .900-1 ;  route  40104,  1355;  route  41119,635-9;  route  44155,702-6. 

Whiteaker,  John,  M.  C. : 

Indorsement  of,  on  petitions  (19  Q),  1357 ;  (24  Q),  1359. 

Wigginton,  P.  D. : 

Indorsement  of,  on  petitions  (53  and  54  H),  2251. 

Wilcox,  Frank  R. : 

Testimony  of,  correspondence  with  S.  W.  Dorsey,  1545-61. 

Wilcox,  T.  M. : 

Testimony  of,  on  route  44140, 1561-83,  1597-8 ;  identifies  papers,  1561-6. 

Williams,  A.  B.: 

Closing  address  of,  to  the  jury,  2648-2667. 

Williams,  J.  W.  T.,  clerk  Post-Office  Department: 

Testimony  of,  for  defense,  2116-17;  date  S.  H.  Abbott  ceased  to  be  postmaster  at 
Alvord,  Oreg.,  2117. 

Williamson,  L.  P. : 

Employed  by  H.  M.  Vaile  as  agent,  22(itt. 
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Wilson,  Amos  M., Jonrral  clerk : 

Testimony  of,  detail  of  business  in  Journal  room,  262-8, 330-2. 

Wilson,  Elizabeth  M. : 

Letters  of,  July  26, 1878,  temporary  service  (2  D),  675 ;  July  1, 1878,  Indians  render 
service  of  utmost  importance,  indorsed,  ''Impossible  to  nave  service  on  account 
of  Indian  depredations"  (44  E),  831-2;  testimony  of,  on  route  44155,  773-84, 
827-34 ;  through  mails  were  not  sent  or  received  by  this  route,  773 ;  mail  bills, 
773;  failures  to  make  schedule  time,  773-4;  contracts  for  temporary  service, 
773-4, 780-3, 827-8 ;  Indians,  829-30, 

Wilson,  Jeremiah  M.: 

Closing  address  of.  to  the  Jury,  2874-2951. 

Winters,  W.  K.,  and  Pred.  Steineger : 

Letter  of,  November  12, 1880,  increase  of  schedule,  no  connection  will  be  missed 
(16  F),  954.  , 

Withers,  H.  C,  subcontractor : 

Testimony  of,  on  route  38135,  573-5 ;  men  and  animals^  573-5 ;  pay,  573. 

Woodward,  P.  Henry,  post-office  inspector : 

Testimony  of,  as  to  custody  of  papers,  route  34149, 347-5Ci ;  route  38135.  495-501 ; 
route  38145,  808;  route  40113,  1499;  route  41119,600;  route  44155, 67*^ ;  route 
44160,  1350 ;  as  to  lost  letter-books  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, 2158. 

Woodward  and  Woodward,  Portland,  Oreg.,  telegram  of,  to  Brown  and  Putnam  (37  T), 
1597. 

Wright,  C.  B.,  letter  of  July  15,  1878,  3  trips  and  schedule  65  hours  (24  O),  1207,  8; 
similar  letter,  same  date,  addressed  to  Postmaster-General  (25  O),  1208. 

Wright,  John  A.  and  J.  W.  Dorsey,  M. ,  letter  of,  withdrawal  of  subcontract  (26  L),  1171 ; 
subcontract  of,  on  route  38113  (22  L),  1170. 
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WITISTESSES. 


Adams,  Joseph  B.,  post-trader,  Meeker,  Colo,  (route  38113),  1142-4, 1149. 

AdamsoD,  George,  page,  2167-8. 

Bergmao,  Jacob,  mail-carrier,  Oak  Grove,  CaL  (route  46132),  986-92. 

Berry,  C.  P..  M.  C,  2194-6. 

Bishop,  William  J.,  mail-carrier,  Benson's  Landing,  Mont,  (route  35051),  1259-63. 

Blackburn,  Joseph  S.  C,  M.  C,  2191-3. 

Blois,  James  F.  H.,  clerk  fiuance  division  Post-Office  Department,  receipts  for  war- 
rants, 503-5 ;  handwriting,  1465-71,  1475-99,  1844-53. 

Boone,  Albert  £.,  mail-contractor,  general  testimony,  1422,  1440-63. 

Borden,^  James  M.,  draughtsman,  maps,  559-62,  610-11,  749-50. 

Bradshaw,  Aaron,  testimony  of,  for  defense,  ^61-2. 

Brewer,  George  J.,  corresponding  clerk  contract  office,  300^,  :M4-7, 362-3, 463-4, 1192-4, 
1196,  1218-21, 1414-17. 

Brown,  James  F.,  subcontractor,  Fort  MoDermitt,  Nev.  (route  44160),  1362-76. 

Brown,  Charles  S.,  Denver,  Colo,  (route  44140),  1587-91. 

Buell,  A.  C,  editor  Daily  Critic,  1217-55. 

Burgner,  William  C,  mail-carrier,  Trinidad  (route  38140),  1074-85. 

Bums,  Wilbur  A.,  mail-carrier,  Wicks,  Mont,  (route  35051),  1251-4. 

Calleghan,  John  T.,  inspection  clerk  Post-Office  Department,  562-73,  907-12,  921-4, 
977,  1330-31. 

Carrey,  John,  subcontractor,  Grant  County,  Oreg.  (route  44160),  1377-84. 

Carson,  Albert,  mail -carrier,  Rock  wood,  Colo,  (route  38156),  962-4. 

Clayton,  Powell,  ex-Senator,  Rerdell  confession,  1839-42. 

Clendenniug,  James  H.,  postmaster  Fort  Smith,  general  testimony,  146^-4. 

Cole,  John  W.,  station  keeper.  Miles  City,  Mont,  (route  35051),  12^-6. 

Coon,  Byron  C,  corresponding  clerk,  contract  office,  652-69,  1297-8,  1348-50,1404-5, 
1505-7, 1843. 

Cornell,  Clarence  W.,  mail-carrier,  Dnrango,  Colo.,  (route  38156),  938-43, 

Cowne,  William,  mail-carrier.  Camp  Watson,  Oregon,  (route  44155),  761-65. 

Do  Busk,S.  W.,'postma8ter,  Raton,  Colo,  (route  :^140),  1085-1101,1156-8. 

Falconer,  John  H.,  statistician  Post-Office  Department,  259-62,299-300. 

Farish,  William  B.,  mail-carrier,  Pueblo,  Colo,  (route  38135),  530-40. 

Fisk,  John  M.,  mail-carrier.  Canyon  City,  Oreg.  (route  44155),  709-30,788-790. 

Foote,  John  F.,  subcontractor,  Rawlins,  Wyo.  (route  38113),  1149-53. 

French,  Charles  H.,  subcontractor,  Loup  City,  Nebr.  (route  34149),  396-446,478-480. 

French,  John  L.,  ex-chief  clerk  contract  office,  2041-50, 2084-2112. 

Gooch,  JamesA.,  postmaster  Rosita,  Colo,  (route  38134),  1044-49. 

Grimes,  Ralph,  postmaster  Kearney,  Nebr.  (route  34149),  480-89. 

Hall,  Edwin,  postmaster.  Cannon  City,  Oreg.  (route  44155)  769-72,795-99. 

Hi ggason,  William,  mail-earner.  Greenhorn,  Colo,  (route  381^)5),  576-7. 

Hull,  Alvah  A.,  mail-carrier,  Pueblo,  Colo,  (route  38134),  1042-4. 

James,  Thomas  L.,  ex-Postmaster-General,  1821-1839. 

Jaramillo,  Pedro  J.,  subcontractor.  El  Rito,  N.  Mex.  (route  38145),  aS7-900. 

Johnson,  Nephi,  subcontractor,  Johnson,  Utah  (route  41119),  612-34,  645;    (route 
44160),  691-92. 

Johnson,  W.  D.,  Kanab,  Utah  (route  41119),  645-52;  (route  44160),  692-5. 

Joseph,  Anthony,  subcontractor.  Ojo  Caliento,  N.  Mex.  (route  :^145),  851-87,  938. 

Joyce,  James  F.,  clerk,  National  Hotel,  2256-2300. 

Ketchum,  Alvah,  superintendent  mail  route  (route  35051),  1263-91. 

Key,  David  M.,  ex-Fostmaster  (General,  2058-74. 

Keyser.  Benjamin  U.,  receiver  German -American  Bank,  1903-11,  1915-6,  1882. 

King,  Matthew,  mall-carrier,  Benson's  Landing,  Moot,  (route  35051),  1291-2. 

Kirby,  Thomas  B.,  clerk  railway-mail  service,  2.5^-6. 

Krider,  W.  M.,  postmaster.  Mineral  Park,  Ariz,  (route  40104),  1319-34, 1342-4. 

Lambert,  Howard  T.,  mail-carrier,  Stillwater,  Mont,  (route  35051),  1247-51. 

Lawrenson,  Jame«,  notary  public,  Post-Office  Department,  308-9. 

Leech,  William  A.,  subcontractor,  Kidder,  Dak.  (route  35015),  1160-5. 

Lyman,  Henry  D.,  chief  clerk,  contract  office,  2056-8.  * 

MacVeagh,  Wayne,  ex-Attomey-General,  279 ;  recalled,  1795,  1807-1821. 

MacBean,  Frank,  mail-carrier,'  Canyon  City  (route  44160),  1384-97. 
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McCormlcky  James,  postmaster,  Redding,  Cal.  (route  46247),  1012-15. 

McDonald,  A.  J.,  postmaster,  Los  Pinos  (route  38152),  1167-70. 

McGrew,  J.  M.,  lat«  Sixth  Auditor,  2185. 

McLellan,  (}oll.,  ranch-keeper,  Glendale,  Mont,  (route  35051),  1241-6. 

Maginnis,  Martin,  Delegate,  2112-7. 

Major,  .Tohn  N.,  subcontractor.  Redding,  Cal.  (route  46247),  1010-12. 

Mark,  Cyrus  E.,  clerk  in  post-office,  Pueblo,  Colo,  (route  38135),  1598, 1602. 

Masterton,  Joseph  E.,  mail-carrier.  Canyon  City,  Greg,  (route  14155),  730-49. 

Maxey,  Samuel  Bell,  United  States  Senator,  2051. 

Mitchell,  John  H.,  ex-United  States  Senator,  2002-18. 

Morgan,  Charles  W.,  Journal  clerk,  Post-Office  Department,  333,  363. 

Nelson,  Henry  L.,  correspondent,  2278,  2280. 

Nicholson,  Walter  L.,  topographer,  Post-Office  Department,  505-11. 

Nightingale,  Thomas  S.,  attorney,  Loup  City,  Nebr.  (route  34149),  446-63. 

Norton,  Hani balD.,  principal  clerk,  finance  division  Post-Office  Department,  333-43, 

363-5. 
Olcott,  John  H.,  corresponding  clerk,  contract  office,  1294-7,  2277-8. 
Page,  Horace  F.,  member  of  Congress,  2163-7. 

Pennell,  Joseph,  ranch-builder,  Billings,  Mont,  (route  35051),  1222-41. 
Perkins,  Charles  F.,  subcontractor,  Dixon,  Wyo.  (route  38113),  1111,  1116-33,  1153-6. 
Peterson,  D.  H.,  2024-5,  2039-41. 

Pierce,  Clark  S.,  mail-carrier,  Canyon  City,  Oreg.  (route  44155),  765-9. 
Piper,  Jahzeel  S..  postmaster  Agat«,  Pueblo,  Colo,  (route  38135),  550-7. 
Powers,  A.  S.,  suDcon tractor,  McKenzio  Bridge,  Oreg.  (route  44140),  1528-45. 
Pry  or,  John  H..  clerk  contract  office,  2174-7,  2279-80. 
Putnam,  Thomas  G  ,  attorney,  Denver,  Colo.,  1583-7,  1591-7. 
Reeve,  James  H.,  clerk  Post-Office  Department,  2293-4. 
Reighley,  Henry  W.,  bookkeeper  of  Hatch  and  Foote,  New  Jersey,  1992-3,  1891-1903, 

1913-15. 
Ross,  Samuel  R.,' mail-carrier,  Baker  City,  Oreg.  (route  44155),  784-7. 
Saunders,  Alvln,  United  States  Senator  (route  34149),  387-96. 
Schutz,  Emil,  stock -keeper,  Camp  Watson,  Oreg.  (route  44155),  750-61. 
Sears,  George,  postmaster  Greenhorn,  Colo,  (route  38135),  540-50, 588-93. 
Shaw,  C.  C,  postmast-er  Yei-million,  Dak.  (route  35015),  1159-^0. 
Sherman,  William  T.,  General,  2074-83. 
Sleman,  John  B. ,  chief  pay  di  vision  Sixth  Auditor's  office,  319-29, 472-6, 577-583 ;  Y aile's 

letter  to  Sixth  Auditor,  1787-1788. 
Smith,  George  C,  notary  public,  Rawlins,  Wyo.  (route  38113),  1144-8. 
Snyder,  Frank  L.,  mail-carrier,  Vermillion,  Dak.  (route  35015),  1166-7. 
Stone,  George  F.,  inspection  clerk,  contract  office  (route  44155),  790-.5. 
Sweeney,  George  M.,  corresponding  clerk,  contract  office,  268-78, 593-600, 669-72, 803-8, 

*  943-8, 996-99, 1112-15. 
Swift,  Wilbur  H.,  ranch-keeper.  Miles  City,  Mont,  (route  35051),  1256-9. 
Taggert,  Hugh  T.,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  2177. 
Taylor,  Eugene,  subcontractor.  White  River  Colo,  (route  38113),  1133-42. 
Taylor,  Jacob  S.,  notary  public,  Santa  F^,  N.  Mex.  (oaths  of  J.  M.  Peck),  470-2. 
Taylor,  Thomas  S.,  assistant  journal  clerk  Post-Office  Department,  256-d. 
Teller,  H.  M.,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  2021-4. 
Trew,John  M.,  postmaster  Animas  City,  Colo,  (route  38145), 924-36 ;  (route  38156). 

965-73. 
TuUoch,  Seymour  W.,  clerk  city  post-office  (box  706  and  714),  464-63. 
Tulloch,  Thomas  L.  (box  706  and  714),  469-70. 
Turpin,  William  B.,  clerk  city  post-office  (box  706  and  714),  465-70. 
Tuttle,  Frank  A.,  mail-carrier,  Rosita,  Colo,  (route  38134),  1036-42. 
Vaile,  Har\'ey  M.,  Valentine,  Edward  K.,  Member  of  Congress,  2018-21. 
Walsh,  John  A.,  banker  (Brady's  admissions),  1602-7,  1699-1787,  1886-91. 
Walters,  J.  W.,  postmaster.  Greenwood,  Colo,  (route  38134),  1057-1064. 
Wheeler,  Henry  W.,  clerk  pay  division.  Sixth  Auditor's  office,  6.'U-9,  702-8,  900,  1100, 

1298-1301,  1376-7  ;  reports,  drafts,  and  warrants,  1109,  1111,  1355. 
Wilcox,  Frank  R.,  Portland,  Oreg.  (route  44140)  1545-61. 
Wilcox,  T.  M.,  Portland,  Oreg.  (route  44140),  1561-83,  1592-80. 
Williams,  J.  W.  T.,  corresponding  clerk,  2116-17. 
Wilson,  Amos  M.,  Journal  clerk,  Post-Office  Department,  262-68. 
Wilson,  Elizabeth  M.,  postmistress.  The  Dalles,  Oreg.  (route  44155)  773-84,  827-34. 
Withers,  H.  C,  subcontractor,  Pueblo,  Colo,  (route  381.35)  573-75. 
Woodward.  P.  Henry,  post-office  inspector,  custody  of  papers,  347-53,  495^501,  600, 

672-3,  808, 1301-2,  1350,  1499 ;  lost  letter-book,  2158. 


inSriDEX   BY   ROUTES 


Papers  marked  A  pertain  to  route  34149,  Keamev  to  Kent,  Nebr. 

B  pertain  to  route  3H135,  Saint  Charles  to  Greenhorn,  Colo. 

C  pertain  to  route  41119,  Toquerville  to  Adair ville,  Utah. 

D  pertain  .to  route  44155,  The  Dalles  to  Baker  City,  Oreg. 

E  pertain  to  route  38145,  Garland  to  Parrott  City,  Colo. 

F  pertain  to  route  38156,  Silverton  to  Parrott  City,  Colo. 

G  pertain  to  route  4613*2,  Julian  to  Colton,  Cal. 

H  pertain  to  route  46247,  Redding  to  Alturas,  Cal. 

I  pertain  to  route  38134,  Paeblo  lo  Rosita,  Colo. 

K  pertain  to  route  38140,  Trinidad  to  Madison,  Colo. 

L  pertain  to  route  38113,  White  River  to  Rawlins,  Colo. 

M  pertain  to  route  38152,  Onray  to  Los  Pinoe,  Colo. 

N  pertain  to  route  35015,  Vermillion  to  Sioax  Falls,  Dak. 

O  pertain  to  ronte  35051,  Bismarck  to  Tongue  River,  Dak. 

P  pertain  to  route  40104,  Mineral  Park  to  Pioche,  Ariz. 

Q  pertain  to  route  44160,  Canyon  City  to  Camp  McDermott,  Oreg. 

R  pertain  to  route  :)8150,  Sagaacbe  to  Lake  City,  Colo. 

8  pertain  to  route  40113,  Tres  Alamos  to  Clifton,  Ariz. 

T  pertain  to  ronte  44140,  Engene  City  to  Bridge  Creeks  Oreg. 

X  pertain  to  general  testimony. 


BOUTS  34l49j  KBARNEY  TO  KENT,  NEBR. 

Page. 

Argument  in  support  of  the  admission  of  letters  (18  A  to  41  A) 411-16 

Contract  of  John  M.  Peck  with  the  United  States  (84  A) 1853-4 

Distance  circular  (71  A) 4Hb 

Exceptions : 

To  letters  of  John  W.  Dorsey  &  Co.,  John  R.  Miner,  and  John  M.  Peck 
(18  Ato  41  A),  410-11 ;  to  letter  of  C.  H.  French  (42  A),  452;  to  oath  of 
John  M.  Peck  (2  A),  373;  to  order  of  French,  July  10, 1679, 357-61 ;  to 
petition  "schedule  13  hours,"  366-9;  to  revenues  (14  A),  380;  to  sub- 
contract of  Vaile  (8  A),  380  ;  of  French  (16  A),  :$97-9 ;  to  question  as  to 
men  and  animus,  404-6;  as  to  pay  for  expedition,  40*2 ;  as  to  increase 
of  horses,  406 ;  as  to  whether  defendants  inquired  the  men  and  aui- 
maJs  necessary,  409;  ruling  of  court  excluding  question  as  to  time  it 
would  take  with  an  ordinary  team  to  go  to  Cedarville,  460. 
Letters  of: 

Dorsey  dr  Co.,  John  W. ;  printed  circular  inviting  bids  (17  A),  416 ;  to  C. 
H.  French,  April  25,  1878,  bid  is  too  high  (18  A),  416;  May  5,  1878, 
making  proposition  (28  A),  417 ;  May  24, 1878,  inclosing  snb-contraot 
(19  A),  417  ;  May  31, 1878,  meet  him  at  Kearney  (21  A),  417;  Septem. 
ber  25,  1878,  inclosing  schedule  (22  A),  418. 
French,  C.  H.,  to  John  M.  Peck,  January  23,  1879,  returning  schedule 
(42  A),  437-8;  same  date,  supply  of  Cedarville  (45  A),  460 ;  to  Vale, 
Miner  &  Co.,  April  18,  1881,  relative  to  Douglas  Grove  (44  A),  437 ; 
to  John  R.  Miner,  December  29, 1879,  inclosing  affidavit  (46  A),  461 ; 
excluded,  461. 
Hale  &.  Nightingale,  April  26,  1879,  additional  service,  indorsed  by 

Senator  Sannders  (5  A) 375 

Miner,  John  R.,  agent,  to  C.  H.  French,  January  5, 1880,  sopply  of  Cedar- 
ville (26  A),  419;  October  19, 1878,  return  schedule  (27  A),  419;  Au- 
gust 1, 1879,  inclosing  draft  (31  A),  420 ;  the  same,  November  1, 1879 
(32  A).  420;  January  31. 1881  (33  A),  420;   May  1,  1881  (34  A),  420 ; 

July  31, 1881  (35  A),  420;  ,  1880  (36  A),  420;   February  1, 1881 

(37  A).  420 ;  May  — ,  1881  (38  A),  420 ;   August  — ,  1881  (39  A),  420, 
and  November,  1881  (40  A),  420. 
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Letters — Continued. 

Peck,  John  M.,  to  Brady,  February  2,  1879,  propoeition  to  carry  the  mail 
on  expedited  schedule  (b3  A),  1844;  to  C.  H.  French,  October  21,187-, 
collection  orders  (23  A),  418;  Janaary  28,  1879,  little  probability  of 
increase,  supply  of  Cedarville  (24  A),  418;  April  25,  1879,  supply  of 
Douglas  Grove  (25  A),  418 ;  November  6,  1878,  statement  of  ai-connt 
and  draft  (28  A),  419;  February  1,  1879,  inclosing  draft  (30  A),  419; 
October  22,  1878,  side  snpply  (43  A),  444 ;  March  4, 1K78,  address  care 
lock-box  714  (47  A),  464. 
Seaman,  John  D.,  to  Senator  Saunders,  April  14, 1879,  tri-weekly  mail 
(4  A),  374 ;  the  san»e.  to  E.  K.  Valentine,  April  14,  1879  (6  A),  375. 

Oath  of  John  M.  Peck,  contractor,  sworn  to  February  1,  1879  (2  A) 374, 1844 

Order  of  French,  July  10,  1879,  for  increase  and  expedition  upon  jacket,  in- 
dorsed, "Do  this— Brady  "  (1  A) 366 

French,  March  S,  1679,  recognizing  subcontract  of  H.  M.  Vaile  (7  A).. .  376 

Payments,  tabulated  statement  ot  (15  A) 385-6 

Petitions  for  increase  to  3  trips,  ^^echedule  13  hours,'  indorsed  by  A.  Saunders 

(3  A) 370-1 

Receipts  for  warrants 5U5 

Kevenues,  certified  transcript  of  (14  A) 381-4 

Subcontract  of  H.  M.  Vaile,  dated  April  1,1878  (8  A) :<76 

of  C.  H.  French,  June  5,  1878  (16  A) 400 

Warrants,  reports,  and  drafts 470-7 

Witnesses: 

Blois,  J.  F.  H.,  produces  receipts  for  warrants 50:^-4 

Handwriting,  letter  of  John  M.  Peck  (83  A),  1845-6;  oath  of  J.  M. 
Peck  (2  A),  1480, 1496. 
Brewer,  George  J.,  identifies  files,  345-7,  463-4:  and  Jacket  indorsed  "  Do 
this— Brady,"  ^62-3. 

French,  C.  H.,  subcontractor 396-446 

Subcontract,  397,400-1;  pay,  400-1;  schedule  time,  401-2;  distances, 
402, 421, 425, 428, 431 ;  received  no  pay  for  expedition,  402;  men  and 
animals,  404-6.  40H-9,  424,  427,  431-6,441-2;  petition,  ^'schedule  13 
hours*'  (3  A),  406-7,437-40;  fines,  407;  Vailes  subcmtract  (8  A), 
408-10;  circular  advertisement,  410;  increased  his  horses  only  ou 
account  of  increased  trips,  406;  defendants  never  inquired  of  him 
number  of  men  and  animals  necessary,  408;  identifies  letters  (18  A 
to  41  A),  410-11  (42  A),  438;  passengers  and  express,  425-7,440; 
quantity  of  mail,  432, 445-6;  supply  of  Cedarville.  423-^,427-31,443, 
445;  Fitzalon,  431;  recalled,  question  aH  to  what  was  meant  by 
travel  of  60  miles  in  letter  (45  A)  excluded,  478. 

Grimes,  Kalph,  postmaster,  Kearney 480-4i^ 

Distances,  480-1,484-6;  supply  of  Cediirville,  480-3;  schedule  time, 
481;  expedition,  482;  distance  circular  (71  A),  485;  report  of  fail- 
ure, 487-8. 

Nicholson,  Walter  L.,  preparation  of  maps 505-7 

Nightingale,  Thomas  S.,  attoniey  for  French,  petition,  ^'sch  dule  13  hours  " 
(A).  446-7,452;  letter  (42  A),  452;  letters  (44  A),  457  (45  A),  460;  let- 
ter (46  A)  excluded  ;  letter  (5  A),  463. 
Saunders,  Alviu,  United  States  Senator,  387-96.  Petition,  "scAeefufe  13 
hours'*  {'SA)f  and  letters  (4  A  and  5  A),  387-90 ;  expedition,  391 ;  popula- 
tion of  Kearney,  395. 

Sleman,  John  B.,  produces  warrants 472-478 

Taylor,  Jacob  S  ,  notary  public,  acknowledged  oath  of  J.  M.  Peck 470-472 

WoodwMrd,  P.  Henry,  custody  of  papers 347-^ 

ROUTE  35015,  VKKMILUON  TO  SIOUX  FALLS,  DAK. 

Contractof  John  W.Dorsey  with  the  United  States  (17  N) 1199,1200 

Distance  circular  of  September  16,  l''78(5  N) 1196-7 

Drafts  drawn  by  J.  W.  L)or>ey  in  favor  of  H.  M.  Vaile  et  al 1859-60 

Letter  of  Bujnton,  A.,  January  1,  187  8,  erior  in  distance  in  advertisement  (2  N)  1196 
Shaw,  C.  G.,  February  19,  1881,  failure  of  contractor;  route  cannot  be 

rnn  tn  schedule  time  (8  N) ' 1197-8 

Memorandum  of  Brewer  that  he  had  notified  Bra<ly  that  Vaile's  oath  instead 

of  contractor's  was  filed  (13  N) 1199 

OathofH.  M.  Vaile,  »Mfrco»/rac/or,  sworn  to  May  14,  1879  (14  N) 1199,1247 

Order  of  Brady,  May  2,  1878,  embrace  Brighton  (3  N),  1196 ;  to  change  address 

to  lock-box714  (4  N),  1196;  March  31,1879,  subcontractof  H.  M.  Vaile 

(15  N),  1199;  of  French,  Jul.f  10. 1879,  for  increase  and  expedition  upon 

jacket  indorsed,  "Do  this.— Brady"  (9  N),  1198. 
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P*ge. 

Pa^inentSi  tabulated  statement  of 1186-7 

Petitions  of  postmasters  for  extension  of  schedule,  indorsed,  "  Brewer,  write 
Jnd^e  B.  that  cannot  be  done.— Brady''  (7  N),  1197-1200;  for  daily 
service  and  schednle  of  10  hoars  (10  N),  1198;  similar  petition,  in- 
dorsed and  recommended  by  G.  G.  Bennett  (^11  N),  11^;  similar  peti- 
tion, inclosed  in  the  last  (12  N),  1199. 

Receipts  for  warrants,  signed  H.  M.  Vaile,  by  John  R.  Miner 1876 

Reporte,auditor'8 1857,1859 

Revenues,  certified  transcript  of  (1  N) 1181-5 

Subcontract  of  H.  M.  Vaile,  signed;  John  W.  Dorsey  by  John  R.  Miner  (16  N)        1199 

Warrants  in  favor  of  H.M.  Vaile 1859 

Witnesses: 

Blois,  J.  F.  H.,  handwriting  of  petition  (10  N),  and  oath  of  H.   M. 

Vaile,  14  M  (N  !),  1479. 
Brewer,  George  J.,  1192-1194;  identifies  files,  1192-3;  onstom  as  to  em- 
bracing special  offices  on  routes,  1194. 
Leech,  William  A.,  subcontractor,  1160-5;  Brighton  and  Kidder  post- 
offices,  1161 ;  men  and  animals,  1162-5;  population,  1162;  Worthing, 
1165. 
Shaw,  C.  C,  postmaster,  Vermillion,  1159-60;  identifies  petition  for- 
warded to  C.  G.  Bennett ;  department  replies  that  to  grant  it  would 
do  injustice  to  competing  bidders,  1159;  length  of  route  70  miles,  ad- 
vert ised  as  50  miles,  1 160. 

Snyder,  Frank  L.,  mail-carrier 1166-1167 

Distance  to  Worthing,  1166 ;  time  made,  1166;  men  and  animals,  1166-7. 
Vaile,  H.  M  ,  one  of  the  defendants,  22:12-2236;  as  to  oath  filed,  2232; 
swore  to  the  oath  theoretically,  2233;  did  not  know  the  number  of 
men  and  animals  used, 2233;  Miner  filed  his  subcontracts,  2234  ;  hand- 
wi  iting  of  papers,  marked  10  N,  2235 ;  17  N,  18  N,  19  N,  20  N,  21 N,  and 
22  N,  2236. 

ROUTE  35051,  BISMABCK  TO  TONGUE  RIVER,  DAK. 

Affidavit  of  A.  £.  Boone,  June  25,  187S,  for  discontinuance  of  route  (5  O)  1202 

Argument  and  right  of  counsel  to  submit  affi<iavit  to  witness  to  refresh  his 

memory 1278-8a 

Contract  of  John  R.  Miner  with  the  United  States  (1  O) 1201 

Drafts  drawn  by  John  R.  Miner  in  favor  of  H.  M.  Vaile  et  al.,  witnessed  by 

Rerdell 1299,1300 

Exceptions  to  witness  stating  conversation  of  J.  W.  Dorsey,  1224 ;  to  reason 
for  building  ranches,  1224  ;  to  cost  of  ranches,  1225;  to  conversation  of 
Rerdell,  1223;  to  estimate  of  men  and  animals,  1225;  to  ruling  of  court 
excluding  question  as  to  dispute  of  witness  with  the  agent  of  one  of 
the  defendants;  to  ruling  allowing  affidavit  to  be  shown  witness  to 
refresh  his  memory,  1282;  to  refusal  to  allow  counsel  fur  the  defense  to 
see  affidavit  before  examination  of  witness,  1282. 

Jacket  inclosing  petitions  (22  O) 1207 

1879— indorsed  with  brief  of  letters  (40  O) 1214 

Letter  of  G.  G.  Bennert,  June  18, 1879,  daily  service  (41  O) 1214-15 

Frederick  Billings,  July  1, 1879,  daily  mail  (47  O) 1217 

Boone,  A.  £.,  June  25,  1878,  discontinuance  of  nmte  (4  O) 1201 

Biogham,  Henry  H.,  June  11,  1879,  increase  of  service  (42  O) 1215 

Charles,  John  If.,  June  30,  1878,  3  trips  and  faster  time,  indorsed 

by  J.  P.  Kidder  (23  O) 1207 

Corey,  E.  N.,  July  20,  1878,  3  trips,  65  hours  schedule  (29  O) 1209 

Contract  office  and  reply  of  postmaster,  service  commenced  July  7, 

1878  (9  O) 1203 

Dorsey,  S.  W.,  United  States  Senate  Chamber,  April  20, 1878,  to  Gen- 
eral Rosser,  asking  distance  (2  0) 1201 

Flannery,  George  P.,  July  20, 1878,  increase  of  trips  and  65  hours  time 

(28  O) 1209 

Kidder,  J.  P.,  May  1,  1H79,  daily  service,  indorsed  by  M.  Maginnis 

(46  0) 1216H7 

Lonnsberry.  C.  A.,  telegram.  January  5, 1880,  failure  of  service  (12 
O),  1204;  letter  July  19,  1878, 65  bonis  schedule  (30  O),  1210;  Octo- 
ber 18, 1878,  asking  that  mail  for  Tongue  River  be  sent  by  Bismarck 
(34  O),  1211. 
Mngiunis,  Martin,  July  3, 1878,  tri- weekly  service,  schedule  of  65  hours 

(27  O) 1209 

Miles,  Col.  Nelson  A.,  July  28,  1878,  increase  of  service  (35  O),  1211 ; 
December  4,  1878,  tri- weekly  or  daily  mail  (36  O),  1212. 
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Letter  of  Miner,  John  R.  B.,  no  date,  discontinuance  of  route  (6  O),  1202:  Oc- 
tober 4, 1878|  propoaition  for  a  schedule  of  65  hours  (8  O),  1203; 
and  H.  M.  Vaile,  January  29,  1879,  withdrawal  of  subcontract  (16 
O),  1205 ;  February  3, 1879,  refiling  subcontract  (8  O),  1205. 

Rosser,  Thomas  8.,  April  21, 1878,  distance  (3  0) 1201 

Hayuiood,  J.  W.,  July  18, 1878;  increase  to  3  trips;  indorsed  by  J.  P. 

Kidder(2(50) 1208-9 

SAscretary  of  War;  copy  of  December  12,  1878,  inclosing  letter  of  Gen- 
eral Miles  (27  O),  1213;   original  of  letter  (3d  O),  1214. 
Wright,  C.  B.,  July  15, 1878 ;  3  trips  and  schedule  65  hours  (240),  1207-8 ; 
similar  letter,  same  date,  addressed  to  Post  master-General  (25  O),  1208. 

Map,  sketch  (21  O) 1 1207 

Oath  of  John  R.  Miner,  sworn  to  October  4,  1878(7  0.) 1202-3 

Order  of  Brady  to  change  schedule  (10  O),  1203  and  1233 ;  October  1, 1878,  sub- 
contract of  H.  M.  Vaiie  (13  O),  1204;  January  20,  1879,  withdrawal 
of  subcontract  (15  O),  1204,  February  3,  1879,  rescinding  order  of 
January  29, 1879  (17  O),  1205;  December  23,  1878,  for  increase  and 
expedition  (19  O),  1206,13;  September  30,  1879,  to  change  schedule 
(48  O),  1217, 18 ;  French,  August  2,  1879,  increase  3  trips  (39  3),  1214. 

Payments,  tabulated  statement  of 1292-3 

Petition  for  increase  to  3  trips,  and  schedule  of  65  hours  (20  O),  1206 ;  similar 
petition  from  Miles  City  (31  and  33  O),  1210-11;  from  Bismarck  (32 
O),  1210;  from  Saint  Paul,  for  daily  mail,  and  65  hours  (43  O),  1215; 
similar  petition  from  Minneapolis  (44  O),  1216 ;  for  daily  mail,  indorsed 
by  Nelson  A.  Miles  (45  O),  1216. 
Receipts  for  warrants  signed  by  H.  M.  Vaile  M.,  and  John  R.  Miner  (50  to 

530) 1294 

Reports,  Auditor's  (54  to  68  O) 1299-1301 

Revenues,  certified  transcript  of,  1317 ;  read  on  1347-8. 

Schedule  recommended  by  postmasters  (49  O) 121d 

Subcontract  of  H.  M.  Vaile,  dated  July  1,  1878(14  0) 1204 

Warrants  (54  O  to  66  O) 1299,1300 

Witnesses : 

Bishop,  William  J.,  mail-carrier,  1259-62 ;  employed  by  Miner,  Vaile  &, 

Co.,  1261 ;  men  and  animals,  1259-62. 
Brewer,  (George  J.,  1194-1196, 1218-1221 ;  identifies  files,  1194-6 ;  custom 
of  the  office  as  to  taking  the  oath  of  the  subcontractor,  1218-21 ;  oath 
that  it  would  require  :I7  men  and  73  horses  to  perform  expedition 
lost,  1219;  identines  calculation  based  on  lost  oath,  1220;  order  for 
expedition  was  based  on  oath  for  150  men  and  150  horses,  1220. 
Burns,  Wilbur  A.,  mail-carrier,  1251-1254;   men  and  animals,  1251-3; 

time  made,  1252-3;  weight  of  mail,  1254. 
Cole,  John  W.,  mail-carrier,  1254-1256;  men  and  animals,  1254^;  dis- 
tances, 1254--5 ;  carriers  did  not  always  connect,  1256. 
King,  Mathew,  mail-carrier;  employed  by  John  W.  Dorsey,  1291;  men 

and  animals,  1291. 
Ketchum,  Alvah,  mail-carrier  and  superintendent,  1263-1291 ;  employed 
by  Vaile,  Miner  &  Co.,  1263:  time  made,  1263, 1266, 12b3 ;  men  and 
animals,  1265-72, 1284-6,  1289;  ranches,  1265, 1272;   Indians,  126^70; 
epizootic,  1272, 1284 ;  distances,  1274-6;  method  of  performing  service, 
1275-7 ;   passengers  and  express,  1277, 1286 ;  corrects  his  answer  on 
page  1268, 1284  :  affidavit  made  before  post-office  inspector,  1287-9. 
Lambert,  Howard  T.,  mail- carrier,  1247-1251;  time  made,  1247;  quan- 
tity of  mail,  1247 ;  men  and  animals,  1248-9, 1251. 
McLellau,  Coll.,  1241-1247 ;  disUnces,  1241;  men  and  animals,  1242-6. 
Pennell,  Joseph,  1222-1241 ;  employed  byJohn  W.  Dorsey  *o  help  buy 
stock,  build  ranches,  and  locate  road,  1222 ;  ranches,  1222-3 ;  men  and 
animals,  1122, 1224, 1232 :  Dorsey  drew  on  Peck  for  expenses,  ]  223 ;  Rer- 
dell  petition  from  suppositions  settlement,  1223, 1240-1 ;  petition  for 
increase,  1224;   built  ranches,  expecting  an  increase,  1224 ;   cost  of 
ranches,  1225;  Rerdell's  estimate  of  men  and  animals,  1226;  conver- 
sation with  J.  W.  Dorsey,  1226, 1233, 1236-8;  not  a  soul  or  settlement 
on  route.  1239;  Indians,  1230-1, 1239;  topography  of  country,  1229-30; 
distances,  1232, 1235, 1240-1 ;  desirability  of  frequent  mails,  1228. 
Swift,  Wilbur  H.,  mail-carrier,  1256-1259 ;  employed  by  Vaile,  Miner  Sc 

Co.,  1256:  men  and  animals,  1258;  time  made,  1257. 
Vaile,  U.  M.,  one  of  the  defendants,  2212-2216,2237-2238;  as  to  his  sub- 
contract, 2212;  this  route  was  a  perfect  sea,  2212;  increase  service  was 
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Witnesses — CoDtlnued. 

a  fearful  oppression,  2212 ;  did  not  know  that  he  coald  give  np  his 
contract,  2213-14;   fines  and  deductions,  2237^. 
Wheeler,  Henry  W. ;  reports,  drafts,  and  warrants 1298-1301 

ROUTE  36113,  WHITE  RIVER  TO  RAWLINS,  COLO. 

Contract  of  John  W.  Dorsey  with  the  United  States,  witnessed  hy  John  R.  Miner 

(55  L.) 1200 

Drafts  drawn  by  John  W.  Dorsey  in  favor  of  H.  M.  Vaile,  8.  W.  Dorsey,  et  al., 

witnessed  by  M.  C.  Rerdell 1173-5 

Exception  to  the  admission  of  the  subcontract  of  John  A.  Wright  (22  L) 1171 

To  ruling  excluding  question  as  to  price  of  hay, 2*232 

Expedition,  calculation  for  {S  L) 1120 

Letters  of  county  officers  of  Carbon,  January  20,  1879,  increase  of  service,  in- 
dorsed, petition  for  increase  and  expedition  of  nervice  (7  L) . . . : 1119, 20 

Dorsey,  J.  W.,  by  M.  C.  Rerdell  to  C.  F.  Perkius,  March  7, 1879,  inclosing 
form  of  petition  (10  L),  1122;  April  14, 1879,  proposition  for  expedited 
schedule  (11  L),  1122;  April  26,  1879,  relative  to  sworn  statement  (12 
L),  1122;  April  15,  1879,  to  C.  F.  Perkins,  address  care  M.  C.  Rerdell, 
box  706  (14  L),  1127 ;  and  M.  C.  Rerdell,  February  6,  1879,  witbdrawal 
of  subcontract  (28  L),  1172;  May  5,  1879,  address  care  M.  C.  Rerdell, 
box  706  (30  L),  1172;  and  S.  W.  Dorsey,  October  19, 1880,  withdrawal 
of  subcontract  (34  L),  1173. 
Post,  W.  H.,  received  January  22,  1879 ;  winter  schedule,  6  days ;  sum- 
mer, 5  days  (:«>  L) 1173 

Wriffht,  John  A.,  and  J.  W.  Dorsey,  M.,  December  3, 1878,  withdrawal 
of  subcontract  (26  L) 1171 

Payments,  tabulated  statement  of • 1188-9 

Oath  of  Charles  F.  Perkins,  subcontractor^  sworn  to  March  26, 1879  (9  L) 1121 

J,  W.  Dorsey,  sworn  to  April  26, 1879  (13  L) 1122 

Orders  of  Brady,  February  7, 1879,  subcontract  of  C.  F.  Perkins  (2  L),  1117; 
October  20, 1880,  subcontract  of  Eugene  Taylor  (16  L),  1135 ;  March  8, 
1881,  to  increase  to  7  trips  (19  L),  1138 ;  October  1,  1878  (21  L),  1170 ; 
December  21, 1878,  subcontract  M.  C.  Rerdell  (23  L),  1171 ;  January 
22,  1879,  stop  all  payments  to  subcontractor  (25  L),  1171 ;  February  7, 

1879,  stop  all  payments  to  subcontractor  (27  L),  1171 :  Mav  9, 1879, 
change  address  to  care  M.  C.  Rerdell,  box  706  (29  L),  1172 ;  October  20, 

1880,  stop  all  payments  to  subcontractor  (33  L),  1172-:);  May  1,  1879, 
ircrease  2  tripsand  expedite  to  45  hours  (6  L),  1119;  June  18,  1878,  to 
change  address  to  lock-box  714  (56  L),  1844. 

French,  November  11, 1879,  subcontract  S.  W.  Dorsey  (31  L) 1172 

Payments,  tabulated  statements,  on  this  route  to  H.  M.  Vaile,  S.  W.  Dorsey, 

etal 1188-9 

Petition  from  Dixon,  January,  1879,  3  trips  and  84  hour  schedule  (3  L),  1118 : 
similar  from  Rawlins,  January,  1879, /or  3  trips  and  84  hours,  indorsed 
by  J.  B.  Chaffee  and  W.  W.  Corleit  (4  L),  1118;  for  3  trips  and  84 
hours  (5  L),  1119;  for  7  trips  and  36  hour8(17  L),  1137;  for  7  trips  and 
36  hours,  approved  and  recommended  by  W.  T.  Sherman,  General  (18 
L),  11:^-8. 

Reports,  auditor's 1173-5 

Revenues,  certified  transcript  of  (54  L) 1176-7 

Subcontracts  of  Foote  and  Dal  ton,  dated  December  27, 1879,  signed  John  W. 

Dorsey,  by  M.  C.  Rerdell  (20  L) 1150 

Perkins,  Charles  F.,  d^ted  January  16, 1879,  signed  John  W.  Dorsey, 

by  M.  C.  Rerdell  (1  L) 1116 

Dorsey,  S.  W.,  dated  April  1, 1879,  signed  John  W.  Dorsey  (32  L) 1172 

Rerdell,  M.  C,  dated  December  26,  1878,  signed  John  W.  Dorsey,  by 

John  R.  Miner  (24  L) 1171 

Taylor,  Eugene,  dated  October  15, 1880,  signtd  John  W.  Dorsey,  by 

M.C.  Rerdell  (15  L) 1135 

Wright,  J.  A.,  dated  May  1, 1878,  headed  Miner,  Peck  &  Co.  (22  L)  . ..        1170 

Warrants 1173^ 

Witnesses : 

Blois,  J.  F.  H.,  handwriting  of,  papers  marked  34  L,  30  L,  28  L,  14  L, 

13  L,  1478;  and  11  L,  1479. 
Foote,  John  F.,  subconti actor,  1149-53;  subcontract,  1150;  men  and 

animals,  1151-3. 
Adams,  Joseph  B.,  post-trader 1142-4, 1149-1153 
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Wi  fcnesses — Continned. 
Adams,  Joseph  B. — CoDtinaed. 

Contents  of  letter  i^ritten  by  Rerdell  to  Taylor,  1142,3,1149;  circa- 
lated  petitions,  some  of  the  Army  officers  refused  to  sign,  1144;  de- 
sirability of  frequent  and  expeditions  mails,  1144. 

Bradsbaw,  Aaron,  2261-2262;  price  of  hay  in  Colorado,  excluded,  2261-2. 

French,  J.  L.,  late  chief  clerk,  contract  office,  2259-2260 ;  reason  why 
the  department  expedited  time  to  45  hours  instead  of  84  hours  as  peti- 
tioned for. 

James,  Thomas  L.,  ex-Postmaster-General ;  directions  to  revoke  order  for 

increase  on  this  route -.      1R27-8 

Perkins,  Charles  F.,  subcontractor 1111, 1116-33, 1153-€ 

Made  his  subcontract  with  Rerdell,  1116 ;  identifies  petitions  (3  L,  4  L, 
and  5  L)  as  written  by  Rerdell,  1117;  identifies  letters  (10  L),  1120  ; 
(14  L),  1127;  also  letters  marked  W.  E.  W.  I.,  1124,  1126,  li:»;  the 
number  of  men  and  animals  in  the  oath  was  blank  when  sworn  to, 
1121  ;  men  and  animals.  1125-31 ;  distances,  1124, 1127;  reason  he  gave 
up  subcontract,  1132 ;  statements  made  to  them  by  Steel  as  agent  for 
J.  W.  Dorsey  excluded  after  argument,  1153-6. 

Smith,  George  C,  notary  public 1144-8 

Identifies  oath  (9  L),  the  place  for  men  and  horses  left  bank  when  swora 
to,  1144 ;  contents  of  letter  received  by  Taylor  iirom  Rerdell,  1145-8. 

Sweeny,  George  M.,  identifies  files 1112-15 

Taylor,  Eugene,  subcontractor 1133-43 

Temporary  contract  with  postmaster  at  White  River,  1134,  1139-42; 
identifies  subcontract  (IH  L),  1135 ;  weigbtof  mail,  1135;  menandani- 
mal8,  1136;  petitions  (17  and  18  L),  1137;  Indians,  1138-9. 

ROUTE  38134,  PUEBLO  AND  BOSITA,  COLO. 

Argument  as  to  the  propriety  of  putting  petitions  i n  evidence 1022-30 

Contract  of  JohnR.  Miner  with  the  United  States  (171) 1034 

Envelopes  (20  and  22  I) 1041-2 

Exceptions  to  the  oaths  of  John  W.  Dorsey  (10  I  and  12  I),  1033;  to  subcon- 
tract of  Eli  Hanson  (14  I),  1034  ;  to  letter  of  J.  W.  Walters(15  I),  1034 ; 
to  contract  (17  I),  1035;  to  letters  (19  and  21 1),  1041 ;  to  table  of  pay- 
ments, 1052;  to  question  as  to  number  of  men  and  animals,  1036-7  and 
1043. 

Expedition,  calculation  of 1031 

Jacket,  no  date,  indorsed,  "  Do  this— Brady  "  (18  I) 1035, 36 

Letter  of  Chaffee,  J.  B.,  April  22, 1879,  7  times  a  week  service,  with  good  time 

(2  1) 1021 

Chilcott,  G.  M.,  April  30,  1879,  daily  mail  (5  I) 1022 

Dorsey,  John  W.,  ^nbeonircLctor ^  May  5,  1H79,  proposition  for  expediting 

schedule  (9  I),  1032;  May  8, 18791  withdrawal  of  oath  (III),  1032. 
Megrue,  N.  M.,  August  30,  1878,  increased  service  not  to  accommodate 

the  people  (II) 1021 

Miner,  Peck  &,  Co.,  August  19, 1878,  accepting  proposition  of  F.  A.  Tut- 
tie  (9  I),  1041 ;  September  3, 1878,  chance  of  increase  not  promising. 
Greenwood  supplied  by  another  route  (21  I),  I041-i. 

Monroe,  A.  Q.,  March  17,  1879,  discontinnanee  of  service  (6  I) 1030 

Pitkin,  F.  W.,  April  25,  1879,  increase  of  service,  fast  time,  indorsed  by 

James  B.  Belford  (3  I) 1021 

Thatcher,  Henry  C,  and  Wilbur  F.  Stone,  April  26,  1879,  daily  mail,  re- 
duction of  time  (4  I) 102*2 

Walters,  J.  W.,  May  8,  1880,  useless  and  expensive  route  (15  I) 1034 

Oath  of  John  W.  Dorsey,  suhcontraciort  sworn  to  April  21,  1879  (10  I),  1032  ; 

second  oath  sworn  to  April  21,  1879(121) 1032-3 

Order  of  Brady,  July  8,  1879,  for  increase  and  expedition  (7  1) 1030 

French,* October  22,  1879,  subcontract  of  Eli  Hanson  (13  I) 103:* 

October,  17,  1879,  to  change  schedule  ( 16  I) 1034 

Payments,  tabulated  statements  of 1053-4 

Petition  for  daily  service  and  shorter  schedule  (23  I) 1049-50 

Daily  line  and  fast  pchedule,  indorsed  by  J.  B.  Belford  and  H.  M.  Teller 
(24  I),  1051 ;  for  7  trips  a  week  and  fast  schedule  (25  I),  1051 ;  for 
daily  service  and  increase  of  speed,  indorsed  by  J.  B.  Belford  and  H. 
M.  Teller  (26  I),  1051 ;  for  daily  Hue  and  fast  time,  indorsed  by  J.  B. 
Belford  and  H.  M.  Teller  (27  I),  1052. 
Receipts  for  warrants,  signed  H.  M.  Vailc,  by  John  R.  Miner  et  al 1055 
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Reveuaes,  certified  traascript  of 1056-7 

Subcontract  of  Eli  Hanson,  October  4,  1879,  signed  John  B.  Mineri  by  M.  C. 

Rerdell(14I) 1033 

'Warrauts 

'\^  i  tin  A^AAA  * 

Blois,  J.  F.  H.,  handwriting  3  I,  9  I,  10  1, 11 1,  12  D  (I  f),  1477  ;  and 
4  1, 1477, 8. 

Goocb,  James  A.,  postmaster,  Rosita,  1044-52 ;  tbrongb  mail  carried  on 
route  38132,  1045;  recognizes  several  petitions,  1048-9;  arrival  of 
the  mails,  1045 ;  population,  Rosita,  1046. 

Hull,  Alvah  A. ;  mail-carrier,  1042-4  ;  men  and  animals,  1042-3 ;  length 
of  route,  1043 ;  subcontract  pay,  1043 ;  weight  of  mail,  1044. 

Sweeney,  George  M.,  identifies  files 966-7 

Tnttle,  Frank  A.,  mail-carrier,  1036-42 ;  men  and  animals,  1036-9 ;  sub- 
contract pay,  1038 ;  length  of  route,  103S;  identifies  letters,  1039-40. 

Walters,  J.  W.,  postmaster,  Greenwood,  1057-65;  weight  of  mail,  1058; 
throngh  mail,  Pueblo  to  Rosita,  went  by  other  route,  1059;  no  mail 
for  three  weeks,  1060 ;  removal  of  site,  post-office,  1059-61 ;  identifies 
petition  (23  I),  1063. 

ROUTE  38135,  SAINT    CHARLB6  TO  ORBBKHORK,  COLO. 

Accounts  postmaster  at  Agate,  fonrth  quarter,  1880  (37  and  38  B) 551-5 

Contract  of  John  R.  Miner  with  the  United  States,  witnessed  by  John  W. 

DoTsey 490-3 

Distance  circular,  June  14,1878(36  3) 528 

Drafts  drawn  by  Miner,  in  favor  Vaile,  K.  W.  Dorsey,  et  al.  (47  B  to  60  B) ....  577-82 
Exceptions  to  letter  of  William  Ingersoll,  December  15, 1877  (4  B),512-13;  letter 
of  Miner,  May  8, 1879  (16  B),  521 ;  April  16,  1879  (17  B),  521 ;  oath  of 
Miner,  sworn  to  April  17, 1879  (18  B),  521 ;  order  of  Brady,  May  9, 1879 
(2  B),  495;  revenues,  584;  to  question  as  to  distance,  531-3 ;  as  to 
schedule  time,  548. 
Letter  of  Ames,  £.  M.,  November  19, 1878,  withdrawal  of  subcontract  (28  B).  525 

Brady,  November  10,  1880,  relative  to  Agate  (23  B),  524 ;  inquiry  of  and 
answer  of  the  postmaster  relative  to  tlie  supply  of  Agate  (21  B),  523. 

Chaffee.  J.  B.,  April  23, 1879,  for  daily  mail  (8  B) 516 

Chilcott,  J.  G.,  to  H.  M.  Teller,  May  6,  1879,  for  daily  mail  (9  B) 516-17 

Fairhnrst,  James,  August  15, 1878,  Pueblo  should  be  head  of  route  (6  B).    514-15 
Hunt,  William  L.,  superintendent  railway  mail  service,  July  10, 1880, 

schedule  (35  B) 527-H 

Ingersoll,  William,  December  15,  1877,  error  in  advertisement  (4  B), 
514;  July  18,  1878,  mail  should  be  carried  to  Pueblo  (7  B),  515-16; 
December  2,  1880,  carrier  will  not  stop  at  Agate  (24  B),  524.  * 
Miner,  John  K.,  May  5, 1879,  address  care  M.  C.  Rerdell,  box  706  (2  B), 
494-5;  May  8^  1879,  inclosing  petitions  (16  B),  520;  April  16,  1879, 
proposition  for  expedition  (17  B),  520. 

Piper,  J.  S.,  Sept.  30,  1880,  supply  of  Agate  (20  B) 523 

Oath  of  John  R.  Miner,  sworn  to  April  17,  1879(18  B) 521,1115 

Orders  of  Brady,  June  18, 1878,  to  change  address  to  lock-box  714  (1  B),  494; 
May  9, 1879,  to  change  address  to  care  M.  C.  Rerdell,  box  706  (2  B), 
494 ;  June  26,  1879,  for  increase  and  expedition  (10  B),  517;  Decem- 
ber 1.  1880,  embrace  Agate  (19  B),  522;  December  14,  1880,  omit  Agate 
(22  B),  524 ;  October  1, 1878,  recognizing  subcontract  of  E.  M.  Ames 
(25  B),  52.5 ;  December  2, 1878,  to  stop  payments  to  subcontractor  (27 
B),  525;  December  7,  1880,  to  stop  payments  to  subcontractor  (31  B), 
526 ;  July  23  1880,  to  change  schedule  (34  B),  527. 
French,  August  30, 1878,  embrace  Pueblo  (5  B),  514 ;  November  11, 1879, 
recognizing  subcontract  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  (29  B),  525;  July  31,  1879,  to 
change  schedule  (32  B),  526. 

Second  Assistant,  January  19,  1882,  recoupment  for  Agate  (39  B) 567 

Payments,  tabulated  statements  of 584-5 

Petition  for  6  trips  and  schedule  of  8  hours  (11  B),  517 ;  for  6  trips  "  and  a  fatter 
whedule'*  (12  B),  517;  for  6  trips  '' on  quicker  time"  (13  B;,518;  for  daily 
mail  (14  B)  518;  for  3  trips  **and  faefer  time  "  indorsed  by  James  B. 
Belford,  H.  M.  Teller,  and  N.  P.  Hill  (15  B),  519. 

Receipt  of  E.  M.  Ames  for  warrant 583 

Reports,  auditor's  warrants  and  drafts  (47  B  to  60  B) 577-82 

Revenues,  certified  transcript  of 586-7 

Schedule  circular  (33  B) 526-7 
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SabcQDtractof  Ames,  E.  M.  (26  B) 525 

Doreey.  8.  W.,  April  1, 1879  (30  B) 896 

Warrants,  reporto,  and  drafts  (47  B  to  60  B) 577-82 

Witnesses : 

Blois,  James  F.  H.,  handwriting — petitions  (12  B),  "and  a  faster  schedule;  " 
(13  B),  '^  on  quicker  time;  '^  (15  B),  **and  faster  time,"  written  by  Rerdell, 
1465-7 ;  (16  B  and  17  B)  signature  and  all  written  by  Rerdell ;  (18  B)  all 
except  signature  of  Kellogg,  Rerdell's  handwriting,  1467-8;  Miner's 
signature,  1482;  (26  B)  letter  and  signatures  John.  R.  Miner  and  £. 
M.  Ames,  written  by  Miner,  1468 ;  (28  B)  letter  of  E.  M.  Ames,  signa* 
tnre  and  all,  written  by  Miner,  1468. 

Borden,  James  M.,  draughtsman,  map  of  route 559-62 

Calleghan,  John  T.,  recoupment  for  Agate  and  procedures  as  to  fines 
and  deductions 563-73 

Farish,  William  B.,  mail  carrier,  530-540:  distances,  531-3;  pay  (ex- 
cluded), 533 ;  men  and  animals,  534-9;  weight  of  mail,  536-7. 

French,  J.  L.,1ate  chief  clerk  contract  office,  as  to  error  In  advertised 
distance,  2098, 2100, 2109. 

Higgason,  William,  subcontractor,  576-577 ;  men  and  animals,  576-7; 
pay,  577. 

Mark,  Cyras  £.,  1598-1602 ;  departure  of  the  malls  from  Pueblo,  1598 ; 
time  of  arrival  from  Greenhorn,  1599;  quantity  of  mail,  1599;  sched- 
ules recommended  by  postmasters,  1601. 

Piper,  Jahzeel  S. ,  postmaster.  Agate,  supply  of  Agate 550-7 

Sears,  George,  postmaster.  Greenhorn,  546-9,  589-91 ;  distances,  540-6; 
men  and  animals,  541-2 ;  schedule  time,  541, 548 ;  no  mines,  542 ;  peti- 
tion (13  B),  quicker  iiniej  543-4,  549;  population,  Pueblo,  545-6 ;  Rosita 
mail,  547 ;  carrier  could  lay  over  half  a  day  and  make  schedule,  549; 
recalled  for  cntss-examination  ;  failure  to  receive  the  mail  from  the 
D.  and  R.  G.  R.  R.  water-tank,  589-91. 

Sleman,  John  B.,  577-83;  produces  warrants,  reports,  and  drafts,  577-84. 

Sweeney,  George  M.,  idf  ntifies  files,  493-5 ;  recalled,  501-3. 

Woodward,  P.  Henry,  custody  of  papers 495-501 

Withers,  H.  C,  subcontractor,  573-^;  men  and  animals,  573-5 ;  pay,  573. 

ROUTE  38140,    FROM  TRINIDAD,   COLO.,  TO  MADISON,  N.  M. 

Argument  as  to  legality  of  embracing  Raton  on  this  route 1087-92 

Contract  of  John  R.  Miner  (1  K) 1065 

Distance  cironlar,  September  26,  1878 1066 

Drafts  drawn  by  John  R.  Miner  in  favor  of  H.  M.  Vaile,  8.  W.  Dorsey,  and  J. 

W.  Bosler,  witnessed  by  M.  C.  Rerdell 1109-11 

Exceptions  to  contract,  1065 ;  to  order  of  Brady  (11  K),  1071 ;  to  question  as  to 
postmaster's  compensation,  1093;  to  letter  (11  K),  1101. 

Expedition,  calculation  for  (25  K) 1104 

Letter  of  Belford,  James  B.,  April  28, 1879,  improvement  of  service,  both  as  to 
trips  and  speed  (23  K),  1103 ;  Bums,  W.  T.,  March  2, 1880,  special  mail- 
carriers  (20  K),  1102. 
Chaflfee,  J.  B.,  April  21,  1879,  tri-weekly  service,  and  trip  to  be  made  in 

one  day  (22  K) 1102 

Dorsey,  John  W.,  April  28,  1879,  inclosing  proposition  for  expediting 

schedule  (14  K) 1085 

Miner,  John  R.,  February  8, 1881,  to  William  Burgner,  draft  (12  K),  1083; 
same,  July  30,  1881  (13  K),  1084 ;  May  10, 1879 :  inclosing  petition  for 
increase  (18  K),  1101 ;  and  S.  W.  Dorsey,  Deoemoer  6, 1880,  withdrawal 
of  subcontract  (26  K),  1105. 
Rerdell,  M.  C,  April  3, 1880,  to  S.  W.  De  Busk,  pay  (16  K),  1095;  October 
21,  1880,  pay  (17  K),  1095. 

Rifenbnrg,  W.  G.,  May  5, 1879,  forged  petition  (21  K) 1102 

Newspaper  slip  (24  K) 1103 

Oath  of  John  W,  Dorsey ^  sworn  to  April  26, 1879  (Miner  was  contractor)  (15  K).  1085 
Order  of  Brady,  June  6, 1878,  to  embrace  Raton  (3  K),  1066;  January  6, 1879, 
to  change  schedule  (6  K),  1067;  May  9,  1879,  for  expedition  8  K), 
1068-9;  December  7,  1880,  stop  all  payments  to  subcontractor  (11  K), 
1070 ;  of  French,  November  13,  1878,  to  allow  pay  for  embracing  Ra- 
ton retroactive  (5  K),  1067  ;  November  11,  1879,  subcontract  to  8.  W. 
Dorsey  (9  K),  1068. 

Payments,  tabulated  statement  of 1072-3 

Petition  for  3  trips,  and  faster  time  (19  K) - ^ 1102 
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Reports,  Anditor's 11(»-11 

Revenaes,  certified  transoript  of 1105-7 

Schedule  circalar,  November  13, 1878  f7  K) 1067 

Statutes,  Revised,  section  3971 ;  supply  of  special  offices  not  to  exceed  two- 
thirds  postmaster's  salary 1087 

Subcontract  of  8.  W.  Dorsey,  dated  April  1,  li^79.  signed  by  John  R.  Miner  and 

8.  W.  Dorsey,  witnessed  by  Rerdell  (10  K) 1069 

Warrants 1109-11 

Witnesses : 

Burgoer,  William  C,  mail-carrier,  1074-84 ;  men  and  animals,  1074-9;  dis- 
tances, 1074;  failures,  1080;  identifies  letters  (12  and  13  K),  1080-1;  ad- 
mitted, subject  to  proof  of  signature,  1083. 
De  Busk,  S.  W.,  postmaster  at  Alfalfa,  formerly  Raton.  1085-1101, 1156- 
58;  di8t»nces,  1086;  identifies  letter  (2  K),  as  written  by  him;  salary 
as  postmaster  at  Raton,  1093;  men  and  animals,  1093-4;  mail  con- 
nections at  Trinidad,  10S6;  identifies  letters  (16  and  17  K),  1095;  sup- 
ply of  Raton,  1096-7, 1157 ;  remissions,  1158. 

Sweeny,  George  N.,  identifies  files 997-9 

Wheeler,  Henry  M.,  reports,  drafts,  aud  warrants 1 101-9 

ROUTE  38145,  GARLAND  TO  PARROTT  CITY,  COLO. 

Certificates  of  postmasters,  failure  to  make  schedule  time  (109  £) 913 

Contract  of  J.' W.  Dorsey  with  the  United  States,  witnessed  by  John  R.  Miner 

(I  E) 809 

Drafts,  schedule  of,  drawn  by  John  W.  Dorsey  in  favor  of  H.  M.  Vaile  and 

S.  W.  Dorsey  et  al.  (120  Jfl) 937 

Exceptions  to  oaths.  815;  to  fiubcontract  of  Watts,  845;  to  question  as  to 
whether  subcontractor  received  remissions,  891;  as  to  men  aud  ani- 
mals, 864;  as  to  subcontract  pay,  868;  as  to  possibility  of  making 
schedule  time,  871. 

Expedition,  calcnlation  for  (20  E) 817 

Jacket  indorsed  "Do  thi8.-.Brady"  (6  E) 810-11 

Letters  of  Atkinson,  H.  M.,  April  14, 1879,  daily  service  (32  E) 823 

Barnes,  Sidney  M.,  April  24,  1879,  dailv  service  with  fast  time  (10  E)..  813 

Bowen,  Thomas  M.,  April  16,  1879,  daily  mail  (23  E) 818 

Brady,  Thomas  J.,  telegram,  Januarv  13,  1881,  authorizing  daily  mail 

from  Chania  to  Animas  City  (119  E) 936 

Chaifee,  J.  B.,  April  14, 1879,  3  trips  and  faster  schedule  (22  E) 818 

Dodge,  Capt.  F.  8.,  March  4,  1879,  inefficiency  of  service  (8  £) 811-12 

Dorsey,  J.  W.,  April  14,  1879,  proposition  for  expedition  (15  E),  814 ; 
April  23,  1879,  second  oath  attached  (17  E),  815;  December  23,  1878, 
inclosing  telegram  from  subcontractor  (41  E),  826 ;  no  date,  amend- 
ment of  order  (73  £),  846 ;  August  16,  1878,  with  indoeures,  remis- 
sions (108  E),  912-13. 
Dorsey,  S.  W.,  headed  United  States  Senate  Chamber,  June  10, 1878,  to 
Brady,  7  trips,  fast  schedule  (5  E),  810;  April  24,  1879,  inclosing  peti- 
tion (14  E),  814;  April  9,  1879,  to  Anthony  Joseph,  send  protests 
against  discontinuance,  and  get  letters  asking  daily  line  with  fast 
schedule,  no  two  petitions  to  be  written  by  the  same  person  (19  E), 
855;  excluded  as  to  Brady  and  Turner,  854-5;  April  30,  1879,  notify- 
ing Joseph  of  increase  to  3  trips,  schedule  50  hours,  daily,  July  1, 1879, 
personally  responsible  for  all  dues  (94  E),  856;  excluded  as  to  Brady, 
Turner,  Miner,  and  Vaile,  855 ;  Jnne  22,  1879,  good  horse  will  walk  4 
miles  an  hour,  average  cost  of  service  (95  £),  857 ;  excluded  as  to 
Brady,  Turner,  and  Vaile,  857. 
Hatch,  Edward,  to  S.  W.  Dorsey,  April  17,  1879,  daily  line  to  Pagosa 

(21  E) 817 

Hernandez,  J.,  July  19,  1879,5  days  in  summer,  cannot  be  made  in  win- 
ter (34  E),  824 ;  and  J.  M.  Trew,  extension  of  schedule  to  60  hours  (53 
£),  8:M  ;  February  13, 1881,  mail  from  Animas  City  (59  E),  840 ;  March 
10,  1881,  connection  of  OJo  Caliente  with  railroad  (60  E),  841. 

Hill,  N.  P.,  April  20, 1881,  supply  of  Durango  (.37  E) 824 

Jaramillo,  Pedro  J.,  relative  to  50-honr  schedule  (51  E),  837  ;  Septem- 
ber 22,  18:9,  filing  his  subcontract  (70i  E)  845-6;  Jnne  26, 1880,  with- 
drawal of  subcontract  (74  E),  847. 
Joseph,  Anthony,  April  2, 1879,  impossible  to  carry  mail  inside  100  hours 
(9  E),  812;  May  5, 1879,  distance  circulars  (50  E),  a36-7  ;  to  John  W. 
Dorsey,  January  6, 1879,  proposition  (99  £,  defense),  880 ;  January  15, 
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1879,  cummenced  servicei  January  1  (100  £,  defense),  880 ;  to  8.  W. 
Dorsey,  January  20, 1879,  Bt4)cked  the  route  (101  E,  defense),  8>^0-l ;  to 
John  W.Dorsey,  February  10, 1879,  increase  of  service  (10*2  E,  defense), 
881 ;  March  5,  1879,  accumulation  of  mail  matter  (103  E,  defense), 
881-2;  March  6,  1H79,  petitions,  will  commence  tri-weekly  Hervice 
(104  E,  defense),  882;  March  26, 1879,  certificates  for  service,  blunder 
in  taking;  subcontract  (105  £,  defense),  883. 
McCrary,  Georf^e  W.,  Secretary  of  War.  March  25, 1879,  inclosing  letter 

of  Captain  Dodge  (7  E) 811 

Miller,  David  J.,  to  Rerdell,  February  21,  1880,  failures  of  Jaraniillo  (110 

E) 913 

Miner,  John  R.,  December  22, 1878,  at  the  request  of  Dors^y  asks  Joseph 
to  stock  the  route  (90  E),  853 ;  excluded  as  to  Miner,  854. 

Price,  B.,  December  21,  18d0,  Price  is  a  station  ou  this  route  (39  E) &{5 

Rerdell,  M.  C  ,  agent,  to  Anthony  Joseph,  August  7,  1879,  st^Ateinent  of 
fines  (96  E),  857,8;  August  22,  1879,  relet  the  route  to  Jaramillo  (97 
E),  858;  December  13,  1879,  statement  of  account  (9"^  E),  853-9;  (96, 
97,  and  98  £  excluded  as  to  Brudy,  Miner,  and  Vaile,  857-8). 

Rich,  W.  G.,  April  15,  1879.  daily  mail  (2H  E) 817,931 

Sanderson,  J.  L.,  April  23, 1881,  supply  Durango,  without  increaseof  pay 

(36  E) 824 

Teller,  H.  M.,  November  18, 1880,  service  from  railroad  to  Animas  City 
(57  E),  8:^;  November  13,  1880,  inclosing  petitions  (61  K).  841;  No- 
vember 22,  1880,  service  to  Animas  City  (69  E),  845. 
Trew,  John  M.,  April  14,  1880,  physical  impossibility  to  m:ike  schedule 

time  (52  E). 837 

Webster,  Ed.,  April  18, 1879,  increase  of  service  (19  E) 816-17 

Oath  of  John  W.  Dcrsey,  conXractor,  sworn  t<i  March  11,  1879  (16  E) 814-15 

second  oath  sworn  to  April  26,  1879  ( 17  E^ 815 

Orders  of  Brady,  June  26,  1878,  curtail  to  Ojo  Caliente  (2  E),  609;  April  24, 
1879,  from  July  1,  1878,  allow  for  embracing  Pagosa  Springs,  retro- 
active (11  E),  813 ;  April  29, 1879,  increase  and  expedition  (13  E),  814, 
lia5 ;  January  5,  1881,  embrace  Price  (38  E),  825 ;  December  26, 1*578, 
termination  of  service  of  subcontractor  (40  E),  825 ;  March  21, 1879,  to 
change  schedule  (42  E),  826 :  February  26, 1881,  increase  to  7  trips  Irom 
January  15, 1881  (56  E),  839;  retroactive,  a>9;  October  1,  1878,  recog- 
nizing subcontract  of  Watts  (67  E),  843-4;  September  29,  1879,  sub- 
contract, of  P.  J.  Jaramillo  (70  E),  845;  August  19, 1880,  remissions 
(107  E),  912;  August  3,  1880,  deductions  (116  E),  920. 
French,  October  1,  1878,  ameuding  order  June  26,  1878  (3  E),  809;  Janu- 
ary 23,  1879,  curtail  to  end  at  Animas  City  (4  E),  809 ;  April  23.  1881, 
embrace  Durango  (35  E),  824 ;  April  25,  1880,  to  change  Hchedule  (54 
E),  838;  October  25,  1879,  amending  order  relative  to  subcontract  of 
Jaramillo  (72  K),  846;  July  1, 1880,  to  stop  all  payments  to  subcon- 
tractor (75  E),  847  ;  no  date,  subcontract  of  Sanderson  (77  E),  847. 

Payments,  tabulated  statement  of 848-^ 

Petition  for  daily  service  and  increase  of  speed  (18  E) 815-16 

from  Ojo  Caliente  for  3  trips  and  shorter  sched  nle  (24  £ ) bi^ 

Petition,  similar  from  Pagosa  Springs,  indorsed  by  H.  M.  Teller  and  N.  P.  Hill 
(25  E),  820 ;  from  Park  View,  indorsed  by  H.  M.  Teller  and  N.  P.  Hill 
(26  E),  821 ;  from  Pine  River  (27  E),  821 ;  from  Navajoe  (28  E),  821 ; 
from  Turia  Amarilla  (29  E),  822 ;  from  £1  Rito  (.30  E),  822 ;  for  weekly 
mail  from  Parrott  City  to  Albuquerque  (31  E),  822 ;  for  increase  and 
faster  time  (33  E),  823-4  ;  printed,  asking  daily  mail  from  railroad  to 
Animas  City  (58  £),  839-40;  printed,  dated  Manoas,  Colo.,  October 
20, 1880  (62  £),  842 ;  to  Governor,  Colo.,  luiking  change  of  service,  in- 
dorsed by  F.  W.  Pitkin  (63  E),  842 ;  from  F  rrott  City,  November  18, 
1880  (64  E),  843;  from  Rico,  October  2C  .880,  daily  mail  from  rail- 
road to  Animas  (65  E),  843 ;  similar,  T  vember  9,  1880  (66  E),  843 ; 
for  daily  line,  one-third  shorter  time  iE)j8r)5;  from  State  officers 
April  28,  1879,  for  3  trips  and  fa8'  jme,  indorsed  by  H.  M.  Teller 
(89  E),  851-2;  form  of,  in  lead-^  %^J,  indorsed,  ** Mr.  Joseph,  please 
have  this  copied,  signed,  and  sent  to  me  at  once''  (92  £),  855. 

Receipts  for  warrants,  signed  H.  M.  Vaile,  by  John  R.  Miner,  John  W.  Dor- 

sey,  by  Donnell,  Lawson  &  Co.  et  al.  (79  E  to  88  E) 851 

Register  of  arrivals  and  departures,  with  indorsements  as  to  cause  of  failure 

to  arrive  (112  £  to  115  E  and  117  E) C 918-20 

Release  dated  June  8,  1880,  signed  John  W.  Dorsey,  releasing  Jaramillo  from 

his  subcontract  in  consideration  of  (500  (76  E) 847 
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Reventieey  certified  traoBoript  of «•« i 903-7 

Beport8,aoditor'e.^ ^ 1657 

Bohedale  oircolare  April  29, 1ST9  (12  E),  813, 4 :  Janoary  23, 1879  (43  £),  826, 7 ; 

May  26,  1879  (45  E),  834 :  Jane  23,  1879  (46  E),  834 ;  no  date  (47  £), 

835 ;  DO  date,  indorsed,  allows  only  37  hours  (48  E),  835 ;  October  17, 

1879  (49  £),  836 ;  January  8, 1880  (55  £),  838. 
Bnbooiitiaot  of  Jaramillo,  Pedro  J.,  dated  August  7, 1879,  signed  John  W. 

Dorsey,  by  M.  C.  Beidell  (71  E) 846 

Joseph,  Antbony,  January  30, 1679,  signed  John  W.  Dorsey,  by  M.  C, 

Keiden(118E) 922 

SaudersoD,  J.  L.,  June  12, 1680,  signed  John  W.  Dorsey,  by  M.  C.  Rer- 

doll(78E) 848 

Watts,  J.  H.,  March  31, 1878,  signed  John  W,  Dorsey,  witnessed  by  John 

B.  Miner  (68£) : 844 

Warranto  payable  to  H.M.yaile 1858-9 

Blois,  J.  F.  H.,  handwriting 1475 

41  E,  purporting  to  be  letter  of  John  W.  Dorsey,  signature  and  all  in 
Miner's  handwriting,  1475 ;  16  £,  oath  ot  contractor ;  body  written  by 
Rerdell ;  signature  is  John  W.  Dorset's,  1475 :  15  E,  proposition  of 
John  W.  Dorsey,  signature  and  all  written  by  Berdell,  1475. 
Calleghan,  John  T.,  inspection  clerk,  907-12 ;  identifies  files  from  in* 
speotion  division,  907 ;  course  of  business  as  to  making  fines  and  de- 
ductions, 908-12. 
Jaramillo,  Pedro  J.,  subcontractor,  887-900;  subcontract,  888;  fiitilnre  to 
make  schedule  time,  888,892-96,898;  quantity  of  mail,  888-93;  Pay,  * 
889 ;  men  and  animals,  889 ;  release,  889, 894 ;  never  received  remis* 
sions,  891  (excluded  as  to  Yaile  and  Miner,  891) ;  subcontract  with  San- 
derson, 8SM-5 ;  resolution  of  the  legislature,  N.Mez.,  897-8;  identifies 
letter  of  D.  J.  Miller,  900. 
Joseph,  Anthony,  subcontractor,  851-87,938;  identifiefi  letters  85^-3, 
874-5 ;  contento  of  letter  of  8.  W.  Dorsey,  861  (excluded  as  to  Yaile. 
Miner,  Brady,  and  Turner);  subcontract,  861  (excluded  as  to  Brady  and 
Turner);  men  and  animals,  864-5, 874-6, 878-9, 881, 886-7 ;  papers,  45 
£,  47  £,  48  £,  49  E,  and  12  E,  865;  impracticable  to  make  50-hour  sched* 
ule,  865, 869, 876 :  paid  by  8.  W.  Doraey,  868;  subcontract  pay,  868-9 ; 
conversation  with  S.  W.  Dorsey.  868-9, 873;  distances,  872-4, 878 ;  fines, 
872;  weather,  877;  quantity  of  mail,  878;  petition  (15  £),883;  28E 
and  29  £,  884 ;  resolution,  le^slature  N.  Mex.,  884 ;  conversation  with 
Rerdell,  885;  prepared  petitions  at  the  request  of  ex- Senator  Dorsey, 
887. 

Sweeney,  George  M.,  identifies  files. * 803-8 

Trew,  John  M^  postmaster,  Animas  City,  924-36 ;  mail  of  local  impor- 
tance only,  924-29 :  identifies  papers  47  E  and  48  £,  924 ;  12  £  and  49  £, 
926  ;  impracticable  to  make  schedule  of  lees  than  6  days,  925, 927, 
933-4;  schedule  circulars  926-9;  roads,  929, 931-2 ;  Chama,  930;  ne- 
cessity for  frequent  mails,  932 ;  progress  of  railroad,  935 ;  streams 
bridged,  935-6. 

Wheeler,  Henry  W.,  reporto,  drafts,  and  warranto  (not  read) 900  -1 

Woodward,  P.  Henry  poet-offlce  inspector ;  custody  of  files 806 

BOUTS  38150,  8AOUAGHB  TO  LAKE  CITY,  COLO. 

Contract  of  John  R.  Miner  with  the  United  States,  witnessed  by  John  W, 

Dorsey  a  R) 1405 

Exceptions  to  admission  of  any  further  evidence  on  the  ground  that  Miner  had 

sold  out  the  route,  1411 ;  to  oath,  1412. 
Letter  of  contract  ofSoe  July  1^.  1878,  and  answer  of  postmaster,  Saguache, 

July  27, 1878,  serrice  coi'^Vnenced  (2  R) 1405-6 

Memorandum :  "  Saguache  to  Bai  -*um  reduce  to  3  times  a  week. — Brady  " 

(11  R). V'.« 1472 

Oath  of  J.  L.  Sanderson,  9ubc<mtraciaf  * '  «wom  to  September  19, 1878 14 12 

Order  of  Brady,  September  18,  1878,  .      ^<»ntract  of  J.  L.  Sanderson,  (3  R), 

1406 :  September  20,  1878,  for  an';  *«fiease  and  expedition  (5  R),  1407 ; 

October  1, 1878,  curtail  to  end  at  Bamum  (8  R),  1413 ;  July  26, 18h0, 

reduce  to  3  trips  (10  R),  1472;  August  24, 1880,  increase  from  Powder 

Horn  to  Bamum  (12  R),  1472. 
Elmer,  August  11, 1881,  recouping  amount  overpaid  for  expedition  (13 

R.,  defense) 2000 

No.  14336 ^240 
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Paymenta,  tabulated  statemeotof ...» •^^ 14l84!r 

Petition  for  a  daily  service  and  increased  sebednle,  indorsed  by  H.  M.  Teller 

(6R) 1407,1411 

Reports,  auditor's l& 

Reyenues,  certified  transcript  of  ..« « 1490-3 

Subcontract  of  J.  L.  Sanderson,  dated  May  15, 1678,  (4  R) 1406 

Warrants  in  faTorof  JohnR.  Miner  etal 18&6 

\7il3ie88es  * 

Coon,  Byron  C,  identifies  files 1404-5,  1507 

Brewer,  George  J.,  1414-1416;  metbod  of  compnting  expedition,  1414; 
error  of  Turner's  in  computing  expedition,  1415. 

BOUTE  38152,  OUBAT  TO  L06  PIN06,  COLO. 
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€k>ntract  of  JobnW.Dorsey  witb  the  United  States  (15  M) 1200 

Drafts,  contractors',  in  favor  of  H.  M.  Vaile  and  M.  C.  Renlell 1181^ 

Letter  of  Barlow  and  Sanderson,  February  8,  1879,  to  postmaster,  Los  Pinoo, 

service  has  not  been  discontinued  (2  M) 1179 

Hcl>onald,  A.  J  ,  March  18, 1879,  to  department,  service  on  ronte  38158 
is  quite  superfluous  (4  M),  1177-8 ;  to  Sanderson,  January  27, 1879, 
peiformance  of  service  (5  M),  1179. 
Sanderson,  J.  L.,  January  21,  1879,  to  postmaster  Los  Pinos,  perform- 
ance of  service  (3  M) 1178 

Order  of  Brady,  May  12, 1880,  subcontract  of  J.  L.  Sanderson  (6  M),  1179;  An- 

gust  3,  1880,  to  discontinne  service  (14  M),  1185. 
PayiAents,  tabulated  statement  showing,  on  this  route  to  H.  M.  Vaile,  Jotan 

W.  Dorsey,  etal 1190-1 

Receipts  for  warrants  signed,  H.  M.  Vaile  and  John  W.  Dorsey  (16  M  and  17  M) .         1876 

Reports,  auditor's  (8  M  to  13  M) 1180 

Subcontract  of  J.  L.  Sanderson,  dated  May  11, 1880,  signed,  John  W.  Dorsey 

by  M.  C.  RerdeU  (7  M) 1179-80 

Warrants 1180 

Witnesses : 

McDonald,  A.  J.,  postmaster,  Los  Pinos.  1167-70 ;  from  Los  Pinos  to  Ou- 
ray, routes  38146  and  38152  were  identical,  1168 ;  identifies  letters  1168 ; 
service  on  ronte  38152  was  not  disoontinned  for  a  year  or  two  after  he 
had  notified  the  department,  1169. 

ROUTS  38156,  SELYKirroN  to  parbott  city,  oolo. 

Argument  as  to  admission  of  papers,  showing  deductions  and  remissions....     977-80 
Contract  of  John  W.  Dorsey  with  United  States,  witness,  John  R.  Miner 

(30  F> 960 

Distance  circular,  June  14, 1878 949 

Drafts  drawn  by  J.  W.  Dorsev  in  favor  of  S.  W.  Dorsey 1839 

Exception  to  the  admission  of  the  revenue 992 

Jacket,  no  date,  increase  of  schedule  in  winter  and  decrease  in  summer  (14  F), 

954 ;  Jacket,  February  16, 1881,  supply  of  Dnrango  (19  F>,  956. 
Letters  of  Belford,  James  B.,  May  5, 1879,  transmits  letter  of  State  officers  of 

Colorado  (10  F) 962 

Letters,  Chaffee,  J.  B.,  April  23, 1879,  daily  mail  with  a  fast  schednle  (12  F) 953 

Colorado,  State  officers  of,  April  28, 1879,  3  trips,  and  faster  schedule, 

indorsed  by  H.  M.  Teller  (89  E) 958 

Dorsey,  J.  W.,  May  5, 1879,  proposition  for  expedited  schedule  (7  F),    • 
951 ;  November  15,  1880,  extension  of  schedule  to  24  hours  (15  F), 
954. 
Dorsey,  John  W.  and  S.  W.,  January  7, 1880,  withdrawal  of  subcontract 

(26  P) 956 

Hill,  N.  P.,  November  8,   1880,  petition   for  extension  of  schedule 

(17  F) 965 

McDonald,  A.,  April  24, 1879,  daily  fast  line  (9  F) 958 

Reynolds,  A.  E.,  April  26,  1879,  daily  service,  fast  line  (11  F) 963 

Rerdell,  M.  C,  argent,  November  27, 1879,  provision,  continuance  of  serv-> 

ice  (22  F) 957 

Steineger,  Fred.,  December  2, 1879,  filing  subcontract  (28  F),  958;  and 
W.  R.  Winters,  November  12, 1880,  increase  of  schedule,  no  connection 
.     will  be  missed  (16  F),  954. 

Trew,  John  M.,  January  14, 1878,  supply  of  Animas  City  (IF) 94H-9 

Oathof  John  W.  Dorsey,  contractor,  awom  to  April  2L,  1879  (6  F) 950 
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Paneb 
Ozden  of  Brady,  March  17, 1879,  to  obange  schednle  (4  F),  949-50 ;  October 
1, 1880,  KibcoDtraot  of  William  £.  Earl  (20  F),  9S)^;  January  21, 1880, 
to  stop  all  !paTinent8  to  subcontractor  (25  F),  958 ;  January  21, 1880, 
subcontract  of  Fred.  Steineger  (27  F),  958. 
Orders  of  French,  January  23, 1879,  embrace  Animas  City  (3  F),  949 ;  April  17, 
1880,  reduce  1  tnp  (13  F),  953 ;  November  11, 1879,  subcontract  of  8. 
W.  Borsey  (23  F),  957:  June  12, 1879,  for  increase  and  expedition 
(8  F),  954. 

Payments,  tabulated  statement  showing,  to  8.  W.  Borsey  et  al,  (31  F) 973-4 

Petitions  of  postmasters  for  extension  of  schedule  (18  F) 955 

Imports,  auditor's 1857 

Revenues,  certified  transcript  of •• •••      993-4 

Sehedule  circular,  January  23, 1879  (5  F) 950 

Snboontract  of  Dorsey,  8.  W.,  April  1, 1879  (24  F) , 957 

Earl,  WUliam  E.,  May  1, 1878,  headed  Miner,  Peck  <&  Co.  (21  F) 956-7 

Steineger,  Fred.,  November  25, 1879,  guaranteed  by  8.  W.  Dorsey  (29  F) .      958-9 

Warrants 1857,1859 

"Witnesses : 

Blois,  J.  F.  H.,  handwriting  of  papers  marked  15  F,  1475-6 ;  7  8  (F  f),  6 

F,  and  26  F.  1476. 
Callaghan,  John  T.,  case  of  deductions  and  remissions,  977 ;  excluded, 

978-80. 
Carson,  Albert,  mail-carrito,  962-4 :  men  and  animals,  963-4 ;  time  made, 

963. 
Cornell,  Clarence  W.,  mail-carrier,  938-43 ;  men  and  animals,  939, 941-41 ; 
schedule  time,  939 :  distances,  940 ;  population,  943. 

8#eeny,  George  M.,  identifies  fllte 943-7 

Trew,  John  M.,  postmaster,  Animas  City,  965-73 ;  route  traveled,  965-6 ; 
completion  of  railroad  to  Burango,  965 ;  mail  carried  by  Animas  City, 
965-6,  971-3 ;  identifies  letter,  9^ ;  and  distance  circular  (1  F),  969. 

BOUTB  40104,  MUQSRAL  PARK  TO  PIOCHB,  ARIZ. 

Contract  of  John  W.  Dorsey  with  the  United  8tates  (44  P) 1319 

Drafts  drawn  by  John  W.  Dorsey  in  favor  of  M.  C.  Rerdell,  8.  W.  Dorsey,  and 

H.M.yaile 1862-3 

Bxoeptions  to  subcontract  of  J.  C.  McKibben  (39  P),  1314;  to  petition,  1321; 

to  all  papers  dated  prior  to  May  20, 1879, 1846. 

Jacket,  December,  1878,  indorsed,  <'Do  this.— Brady  "  (10  P) 1304 

Lietter  of  Beene.  Horace  D.,  Ausust  25, 1879,  average  mail  is  less  than  6  letters 

a  day,  better  supplied  by  another  route  (S3  P) 1308-9 

Contract  office,  August  21,  1880,  answer  of  postmaster  Mineral  Park, 

average  mail  (84  P),  1341,2;  August  21,  1880,  answer  postmaster 

Pioche,  average  mail  (85  P),  l:M2. 
Dorsey,  J.  W.,  November  26, 1878,  for  schedule  of  60  hours  (14  P),  1306: 

May  5, 1879,  to  address  care  M.  C.Rerdell,  box  706  (19  P),  l:m ;  and 

M.  C.  Rerdell,  July  29, 1880,  withdrawal  of  subcontract  (37  P),  1314; 

and  Joseph  McKibben,  August  12, 1880,  withdrawal  of  the  subcontract 

(41  P).  1316. 
Dillon,  Sidney,  received  May  20, 1879,  daily  service  from  Pioche  to  Pres- 

oott(21P) 1307 

Fremont,  J.  C,  October  21,  1878, 2  trips  and  60-hour  schedule  (17  P). ..        1306 
French,  July  23, 1879,  notifying  postmaster  Mineral  Park  of  increase  of 

4  trips  (24  P) 1309 

Krider,  W.  M.,  July  15, 1878,  no  service;  that  old  schedule  be  restored 

(4P) 1303 

Meyers,  Charles  F.,  July  31, 1878,  contractor  has  failed  to  report  (3  P), 

1302;  service  not  yet  commenced  (2  P),  1302;  September  3, 1878,  serv- 
ice commenced  August  31, 1878  (5  P),  1303;  August  5, 1879,  7  trips 

not  yet  commenced  (22  P),  1308. 
Peck,  John  M.,  November  27, 1878,  permission  to  sublet  (Dorsey  was  the 

oontrs^tor)  (8  P) i 1303 

Bandall,  Alder,  August  28, 1878,  service  commenced  (6  P) 130:i 

Berdell,  M.  C,  May  7, 1879,  filing  subcontract  ^33  P),  1312;  snd  John 

W.  Dorsey,  R.,  May  15, 1879,  withdrawal  of  subcontract  (35  P),  1312. 
Stevens,  H.  8.,  Delegate,  October  21,  1878,  increase  of  service  (15  P), 

1305-6;  60  hours  schedule  (16  P),  1306. 
Yaile,  H.  M.,  and  John  W.  Dorsey,  M.,  May  5, 1879,  withdrawal  of  sub- 
contract (31 P) 1311 
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Letters — Continned. 

Yaile,  H.  M.,  to  J,  M.  MoGrew,  July  9,  1880,  relative  to  the  JeDDiDg'a 

case '. 

Memoraadom  of  Brady,  Jaoaary  21, 1880,  to  redaee  service  to  original  letting^ 

uritbontone  month's  extra  pay  (26  P) I3I0 

Oath  of  J.  W.  Dorsey,  sworn  to  November  26, 1878  (13  P> 130& 

Order  of  Brady,  June  18, 1878,  to  change  contractor's  address  to  loek-box  714 
(1  P),  1302;  November  29, 1876,  permission  to  sublet  (7  P),  1303;  De- 
cember 24, 1878,  increase  and  expedition  to  60  bonrs  (9  P),  1304;  May 
9,  187 — ,  to  change  contractor's  address  to  care  M.  C.  Berdell,  box  706 
(18  P),  1306;  January  22, 1880,  reducing  service  to  1  trip,  on  84  boors 
schedule  (25  P),  1309-10  r  January  28, 1880,  rescindiDg  order  of  Jann< 
ary  22, 1880,  reduce  service  4  trips  (27  P),  1310;  December  31,  1878, 
subcontract  of  H.  M.  Yaile  (28  P),  1310-11 ;  May  8, 1879,  stop  all  pay- 
ments to  subcontractor  (30  P),  1311 ;  May  8, 1879,  subcontract  M.  C. 
Serdell  (32  P)rl311;  August  23, 1880,  stop  all  payments  to  subcon- 
tractor (40  P),  1315 ;  August  23, 1880,  subcontract  M.  Salisbury  (42  P), 
1315;  January  21, 1880,  making  deductions  for  failures  (86  P),  1343. 

I^ncb,  July  23,  1879,  increased  trip  (20  P),  1307;  June  29,  1880,  stop 
all  payments  to  subcontractor  (36  P),  1^13 ;  June  29,  1860^  subcon- 
tract of  McKibben  (38  P),  1314. 

Payments,  tabulated  statement  of 1344-5 

Petitions.  December  20,  1878,  for  3  trips  and  60  hours  scbednle  (II  P),  1304 ; 
December  20,  1878,  for  expedition  of  the  schedule  on  40105  for  48 
Aowb;  signatures  identical  with  those  on  11  P  (12  P),  1305. 

Reports,  auditor's 1862-3 

Revenue,  certified  transcript  of  (87P) « 1346-7 

Subcontract  of  McKibben,  J.  C,  dated  June  29, 1880 ;  John  W.  Dorsey  by  M. 

C.  Rerdell  (39  P) 1314 

Rerdell,  M.  C,  dated  April  1,  1878,  (34  T) 1312 

Salisbury,  M.,  dated  August  20,  IwM,  signed  John  W.  Dorsey,  by  M. 
C.  Rerdell  (43  P) 1315 

Yaile,  H.  M.,  dated  December  1,  1878,  signed  John  W.  Dorsey,  by 
John  R.  Miner,  (29  P) 1311 

Jennings, ,  indorsed:  <* Turner  file  this  subcontract,  to  take  effect 

July  1, 1879;  instruct  Auditor  for  P.  O.  Dep^t.  to  readjust  payment  ac- 
cordingly.   Brady"  (88  P) 1843 

Warrants 1862-3 

Witnesses : 

Blois,  J.  F.  H.,  handwriting  of  papers  marked  8  P,  11  P,  and  12  P,  1845; 
13  P.  14  P,  19  P,  37  P,  41  P,  1846. 

Callegnan,  John  T.,  identifies  firom  inspection  fifes,  1330 ;  deductions  ' 
for  failures,  1331. 

Coon,  Byron  C,  identifies  files 1297-8 

Krider,  W.  M..  postmaster  Mineral  Park,  1319-30, 1334, 1342^3 ;  no  mail 
on  this'  roQto  in  1878,  1320, 1325 :  in  1879  very  often  nothing  except 
the  mail  bill  was  received,  at  other  times  from  2  to  4  letters ;  1320 ; 
no  through  mail  for  Signal  passed  by  Mineral  Park,  1^K>,  1327-9; 
population,  1320 ;  distances,  1320 ;  Signal.  1320 ;  identifies  signatures 
to  petition  11  P,  as  residents  of  Signal,  i:)21 ;  si|^natures  on  12  P 
identical  with  those  on  11  P,  1324 ;  tbey  drew  a  line  on  a  map  and 
called  it  a  mail  route,  1325 ;  failures.  1326 ;  did  not  write  any  portion 
of  petition,  11  or  12  P,  1329  ;  identifies  39  mail  bills,  1330 ;  all  matter 
was  put  on  mail  bill,  1342 ;  salanr  an  postmaster,  1342. 

Sleman,  John  B.,  produces  letter  of^Vaile  to  McGrew,  excluded,  1787-8 ; 
afterwards  admitted,  2247-8. 

Olcott,  John  H.,  identifies  files 1294-7 

Yaile,  H.  M.,  one  of  the  defendants,  2216-2219;  route  sublet  to  witness, 
2216;  what  be  does  not  know  about  the  route,  2216-9;  parted  with 
his  interest  in  April,  1879,  2219. 

Wheeler,  Henry  W.,  reports,  drafts,  and  warrants 1355 

BOVTE  40113,  TRE8  AJ«AMOS  TO  CUrTOJX,  ARIZ. 

Contract  of  John  W.  Dorsey  with  the  United  States  (1  S) 1499 

Drafts  drawn  by  John  W.  I>or8ey  in  favor  of  S.  W.  l^orsey,  H.  M:  Yaile  et  al. .  186l-:i 

Expedition,  calculation  for  (15  S) 1503 

Letter  of  Barnes,  Sidney  M.,  May  15, 1879,  asking  increase  of  service  and  fast ' 

time 1601-2 
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Xidtton— 06niliifi6d« 

Campbell,  John  O..  X>eleff&te.  inoveMe  to  3  tri»6,  on  ghorter  soliediile 

(9v!)        •• .     ...     ..•..  ....   ...  •       -     ...................  -.-.--        1501 

DoTsey,  "johnW-ViUy  3,"  187*9*'  IncfoBing  petition  (^  S),  1499 ;"  May  3, 

1879,  inclosing  petition  (12  8),  1502;  May  7, 1879,  propontion  for  3 
tripSy  on  a  rednced  schedule  (13  S),  1502. 

Ijetter  of  Doraey,  &  W^  December  6, 1878  (Y),  withdrawal  of  saboontraot  (29  8^       1504 
Danbar,  Thomaa,  Blatch  10, 1879,  opinion  U  that  contractor  will  fail 

rU  8) 1502 

Oath  of  John  W«  Dorsey,  sworn  to  April  21, 1879  (14  8) 1502 

Order  of  Brady,  June  3, 1879,  for  increase  and  expedition  (16  Q\  1503;  De- 
cember 7, 1880,  to  stop  all  paymeots  to  subcontractor  (19  8),  1504. 

EVencb,  November  11, 1879,  saboontraot  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  (17  8) 1504 

Payments,  tabulated  statement  of «.....« 1508-9 

Petitions  of  oitisens  of  Clifton,  asking  for  increased  mail  facilities,  with  faster 
time  (3  8),  1499, 1500;  similar  (4  S\  1500 ;  of  military  oflcers.  Camp 
Grant,  dadly  service  (4  8),  1500 ;  for  increase  to  3  trips  and  faster  time 
(6  8),  ISOO;  citieebs  of  Santa  F6,  urging  a  daily  or  at  least  tri- weekly 
service,  with  fast  time  (7  8),  1501 ;  from  Clifton,  Ariz.,  for  3  trips  and 
faster  time  (8  8),  1501. 

Beporte,  auditor's , 1861-2 

Revenue, certified  transcript  of 1510-12 

Subcontract  of  8.  W.  Dorsey.  dated  April  1, 1879(18  8} 1504 

Warranto 1862 

^P^itnesses. 

Blois,  J.  F.  H.,  handwriting  of  papers  marked  2  8  and  12  8, 1846 :  of  13  8, 
14  8,  and  20  8.,  1847. 

OooD.  Byron  C,  identifies  files • 1505 

Woodwaod,  P.  Henry,  custody  of  papers... •— « « •«        1499 

SOUTB  41119,  TOqUBRVlLLiB  TO  ADAntVIZXB,  <7TAS. 

Contractof  John  M.  Peek  with  tke  United  States. 993 

Drafts,  contractors  (42  C  to  54  C) 635-7 

Ezioeptions  to  revenues,  641:  to  subcontract  of  Nephi  Johnson,  611;  to  con- 
versation with  J,  W.  Dorsey,  622^  to  letter  of  8.  W.  Dorsey  (34  C>,  622; 
to,  was  not  in<;[uired  of  by  any  of  tke  defendants  as  to  number  of 
men  and  Animals,  634;  as  to  words  and  figure  7  in  petition  (6  C), 
645-6. 

Expedition,  calculation  for  (13  C) « •         606 

Letter  of  Bosler,  J.  W.,  January  30, 1882,  no  further  interest  in  draft  (55  C) ..  638 

Dorsey,  John  W.,  to  Nephi  Johnson.  July  9,  1879,  enor  in  contract 

(30  C) 6!9 

Dorsey,  8.  W.,  May  i>,  1879,  dissolation  of  firm  (34  C) 623 

Johnson,  M.  D.,  to  George  Q.  Cannon,  December  8,  1879,  deductions 

(14  C) 607 

Peck,  John  M.,  June  23, 1^79,  proposition  for  expedited  schedule  ^10  C), 
605;  October  11,  1878,  notifying  Johnson  of  increase  to  3  tnps  (28 
C),  618 ;  November  6, 1878,  to  Nephi  Johnson,  petitions  for  48  hours 
027  C),  618;  April  15, 1879,  asking  Johnson  to  address  M.  C.  Rerdell, 
box  706  (28  C),  618;  and  Vaae,  May  5,  1879,  withdrawal  of  subcon- 
tract (18  C),  608. 
Berdell,  M.  C,  May  6, 1879,  filing  his  subcontract  (21  C),  610;  April  3, 

1880,  to  Nephi  Johnson,  Increase  of  pay,  olijection,  withdrawal  of,  to 
present  schedule  (3iC),  619;  May  9, 1880,  write  Delegate  to  withdraw 
objection  to  schedule  (32  C),  619-20;  July  10,  1879,  to  notify  him 
to  increase  to  7  trips,  schedule  3:)  hours  (33  C),  620. 

As  agent  of  J.  M.  Peck,  April  12, 1879,  inclosing  form  of  petition  (29  C).  618 

And  Johu  M.  Peck,  May  15,  1878,  asking  withdrawal  of  subcontract 
(122  C) 611 

Smithson,  Nephi,  December  16, 1879,  informs  department  that  expedi- 
tion is  not  needed  (11  C) 605 

Vaile,  H.  M.,  and  John  M.  Peck,  May  5,  1879,  withdrawal  of  subcontract 

(18  C) eo8 

Oath  of  John  M.  Peck,  contractor,  sworn  to  January  2:),  1879  (8C) 603 

Orders  of  French,  October  10,  1878,  increased  trips  (2  C).  601 ;  July  10, 1879, 
cortaiL,  to  end  at  Pahreah  (9  C),  604 ;  Bfarch  8^  1879,  recognizing  sub- 
contract of  H.  M.  Vaile  (15  C),  607-8. 
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Orders — Continued. 

Elmer,  January  3, 1882,  terminating  snboontract  of  itordell,  and  recog- 
nizing tliat  of  Nepbi  Johnson  (23  C) 611-12 

Brady»  July  8, 1879,  increase  and  expedition  io  33  hours  (5  C),  602 ;  May 
8, 1879,  to  stop  payments  to  subcontractor  (17  C),  608 ;  the  same,  date 
subcontract  of  M.  C.  Berdell  (19  C),  609. 

Payments,  tabulated  statement  of 639-40 

Petitions,  May  24, 1879,  asking  that  part  of  ronte  41122  be  embraced  upon 
41119  ( 1  C),  600 ;  September  23, 1878,  more  service  (3 C),  601 ;  September 
12,  1878,  for  tri-weekly  service  (4  C),  601-2;  May  6, 1879,  for  7  trips 
and  48  koun  sckedulet  indorsed  by  George  Q.  Cannon  (6  C),  602-^ ;  May 
24, 1879,  for7  trips  and  48  hour,  schedule  (7  C)  OO:^ ;  indorsed  by  George 
Q.  (?annon,  626;  postmasters,  November  152, 1(^9,  that  expedition  is  un- 
necessary (12  C),  605-6. 
Power  of  attorney  from  John  M.  Peck  to  M.  C.  Berdell,  September  26, 1879, 

authorizing  him  to  collect  amounts  due  on  this  route  (16  X) 1^57 

Beceiptsfor  warrants  (35  C  to  41  C) 634 

Beports,  auditor's .t 63S-7 

Bevenues,  certified  transcript  of 642-3 

SubcontractofH.M.Valle,  April  1,1878(16  C) 608 

M.  C.  Berdell,  April  1, 1878 /br  strips  (20  C) t09 

Nephi  Johnson,  Jdly  10, 1879,  guaranteed  by  S.  W.  Dorsey  (24  C.) 612 

The  same,  May  27. 1878  (35  C) 613-14 

Warranto,  reports,  and  drafts  (42  C  to  54  C) ; 63&-7 

Blois,  J.  F.  H. ;  handwriting  8  C,  1468 ;  10  C,  16  C,  20  C,  22  C,  1470 ;  24 
C,  26  C,  27  C,  28  C,  1471. 

Borden,  James  M.,  draughtsman,  map 610-11 

Coon,  Byron  C,  contract  clerk,  663-9 ;  course  of  business  as  to  allowing 
one  month's  extra  pay,  663-9;  as  to  jacket  and  order  (9  C)  allowing 
one  month's  extra  pay  before  it  went  into  effect,  663-4. 

Johnson,  Nephi,  subcontractor,  612-03 ;  subcontract  (25  C),  613;  popu- 
lation, 614-15;  quantity  of  mail,  616,  625;  petitions  (6  C),  625;  (7C), 
626, 616 ;  men  and  animals,  617, 628-9 ;  subcontract  (24  C),  617 ;  identi- 
fies letters  of  Peck  (26,27,  and  28  C),  617-18 ;  of  Berdell  (29  C),  618 ; 
(31  C),  619 ;  (32  and  33  C),  620 ;  of  J.  W.  Dorsey  (30  C),  619;  conversa- 
tion with  J.  W.  Dorsey,  621,  629-30 ;  excluded  as  to  Vaile,  021 ;  as 
to  Miner,  630;  identifies  letter  of  S.  W.  Dorsey,  (34  C),  623 ;  carried 
the  mail  on  41122  and  41120;  fines  and  dednctious,  627-8,631 ;  iden- 
tifies a  number  of  letters  not  offered,  63:^;  petitions  asked  for  48  hours 
and  got  33 ;  was  not  inquired  of  by  any  of  the  defendants  as  to  men 
and  horses,  633. 

Johnson,  W.  D.,  petition  (6  C),  word  and  figure  7  not  in  it,  645-6; 
petition  (7  C),  647-50 ;  petition  (4  C),  647 ;  petition  (12  C),  651. 

Sweeney,  C^rge  M.,  identifies  files,  593-9;  course  of  business  in  con- 
tract office,  595-600. 

Yaile,  H.  M.,  one  of  the  defenc^nts,  2219-2222;  witness's  subcontract, 
did  not  see  Berdell  sign  as  a  witness,  and  did  not  know  him  at  tliat 
time,  2220. 

Wheeler,  HenryW.,  reports,  drafts,  and  warrants 635-9 

Woodward,  P.  Henry,  custody  of  papers 600 

ROUTE  44140,  EUOBNK  CITY  TO  BRIDGE  CREEK,  OREO. 

Affidavit  of  A.  S.  Powers,  suboontxactor,  William  Ctobhart  and  P.  C.  Benfitew, 

postmasters,  as  to  causes  of  failure  (28  T) 1526-7 

Contract  of  John  M.  Peck  with  the  United  States  (2  T) 1518 

Drafts  drawn  by  John  M.  Peck  in  favor  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  et  al 1863^ 

Exception  to  suhcontract  pay,  1531 ;  to  telegram  of  Woodward  and  Wood- 

Expedition,  calculation  for  ^21  T) 1523-4 

Jacket  inclosing  petitions,  mdoned.  **  Do  this. — Brady  "  (6  T).  1519 :  no  date, 
no  papers  on  file  recommending  additional  service  (22  T),  1524. 

Letters  to  Brown  and  Putnam  (38  T) 1597 

of  Dorsey,  S.  W.,  May  23, 1879,  to  Thomas  J.  Brady,  inclosing  letters  ask- 
ing increase  of  service  (18  T) 1522 

Finn,  B.  F.,  May  10, 1879,  to  S.  W.  Dorsey,  daily  mail  (14  T) 1521 

Mitchell,  John  H.,  April  20,  1879,  3  trips  and  100  hours  (8  T) 1520 

Maxwell,  W.  S.,  no  date,  daily  service  and  fast  time,  indorsed  by  White* 
aker(9T) 1520 
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Letters— Contin  aed. 

Osborne,  8.  W.,  April  30, 1879,  increase  of  servioe  and  of  speed,  indorsed 

by  Whiteaker  (11  T) 1521 

Feck,  JohQ  M.,  Biay  5, 1879,  address  care  M.  C.  Rerdell.  box 706  (5  T),  1519 ; 

May  24. 1H79^  proposition  for  expedited  scbednle  (19  T),  1522 ;  October 

Z\,  1879»  saboontractor's  pay  (24  T),  1525;  J.  M.,  November  15,  1880, 

ohaoge  of  schedale  (26  T),  1525 ;  November  15, 1880,  remission  of  de- 

dactions  (27  T),  1525-6. 
Powers,  A.  S.,  September  15, 1880,  to  M.  C.  Rerdell,  oannot  possibly  carry 

the  mail  in  winter  on  present  schedule  (31  T) ,  1539-40 

Rerdell,  M.  C,  February  20, 1880,  to  A.  S.  Powers,  reduction  of  service 

(32  T),  1541 ;  March  2:),  1881,  to  A,  S.  Powers,  drafc  for  remissions  (33 

T),  1541 ;  April  26,  lb81,  to  A.  6.  Powers,  compensation  (34  T),  1541 ; 

July  26, 1881,  to  A.  S.  Powers,  reduction  of  service  (35  T),  1542 ;  Jan- 

uaiy  5, 1882,  to  A.  S.  Powers,  account  for  third  quarter  1881  (36  T), 

1542. 
Walker,  W.  R ,  May  10,  1879,  increase  of  service,  indorsed  bv  White- 

aker(12  T),  1521;  May  10,  1879,  to  S.  W.  Dorsey,  increase  of  service 

(13  T)  1521. 
Walton,  Joshua  A.,  May  3, 1879,  to  S.  W.  Dorsey,  a  dally  mail  (16  T)..        1522 
Woodward  and  Woodward,  Portland,  Oreg.  May  12,  to  Brown  and 

Putnam  (37  T) 1597 

Oaihof  John  M.  Peck,  sworn  to  January  22,  1879(20  T) 152:) 

Order  of  Brady,  April  21,  1879,  cnrtoil,  to  end  at  Mitchell  (3  T),  1519;  May  9, 

1879.  to  change  address  to  care  M.  C.  Rerdell,  box  706  (4  T).  1519; 
June  26,  1879,  for  increase  and  expedition  (7  T),  1520 ;  November  20, 

1880,  changing  schedule  to  40  hours  in  summer,  and  50  in  winter  (25  T), 
1525 ;  March  &,  1881,  summer  and  winter  schedule  (29  T),  1527-8. 

French,  October  24, 1879,  to  change  pay  of  subcontractor  (23  T) 1524 

Payments,  tabulated  statement  of 1512-13 

Petitions  for  daily  service  and  greatly  increased  speed  (10  T),  1520:  for  daily 

service  and  greatly  increased  speed  (15T),  1521-2;  from  Eugene  City, 

May  10,  1879,  asking  increase  to  3  trips,  and  much  faster  speed  (17  T), 

1522. 

Power  of  attorney  from  J.  M.  Peck  to  M.  C.  Rerdell,  September  26,  1879,  to 

collect  amounts  due  on  this  route  (16  X) 2257 

Reports,  auditor's 1863-4 

Revenues,  certified  transcript  of •....«  1514-18 

Schedule  circular,  June  26,  1879  (30  T) 1528 

Warrants 1863-4 

^^itnesBcs  * 

Blois,  J.  F.  H.,  handwriting  of  papers  marked  5  T,  1844 ;  17  T,  1844 ;  19 
T,  20  T,  and  48  T,  1844 ;  24  T  and  27  T,  1844 ;  26  T,  1845. 

Brown,  Charles  S.,  identifies  papers • 1587-9L 

Coon,  Byron  C,  identifies  files • 1506-7 

Powera,  A.  S.,  1528-1545 ;  subcontractor,  under  Peck,  1526 ;  qnantity  of 
mail;  1529-^;  men  and  animals,  1530-1,  1533;  subcontract  pay,  1531, 
petitions  (10  T,  15  T,  and  17  T)  possibility  of  making  a  50-hour  sched- 
ule, 1531, 1536, 1538 ;  route  traveled,  1532 ;  distonces,  1532 ;  fines  and 
dednctions,  1535 ;  had  more  horses  than  he  could  use,  1536  ;  identifies 
letters,  1540 ;  dednctions  and  remissions,  1542,  1543,  1545. 
Putnam,  Thomas  G.,  attorney  at  law,  1583-7,  1591-7 ;  suit  of  Wilcox 
against  Dorsey,  1583-7 ;  telegrams  of  Woodward  and  Woodward,  1597« 
Taylor,  Jacob  S.,  notary  public,  acknowledged  the  oath  of  J.  M.  Peck..  470-472 

Wilcox,  Prank  R.,  correspondence  with  S.  W.  Dorsey 1545-61 

Wiloox,  T.  M,  1561-83, 1597-8;  identifies  papers,  1561-6. 

ROUTK  44155,  THK  DALLES  TO  BAKBR  CITY,  ORKQ. 

Certificates  for  temporary  service  (3  D  and  4  D) 675 

Contract  for  temporary  service  (1  D) 674 

Contract  of  John  M.  Peck  with  United  Stotes 652 

Drafts  drawn  by  John  M.  Peck  in  favor  of  John  R.  Miner,  H.  M.  Yaile  et  aL, 

some  witnessed  by  Rerdell  (32  D,  34  to  36  D,  38  to  41  D) 70^-4 

Exoep^on  to  ruling  admitting  papers  (1  D  to  8  I>),677;  to  question  as  to 

schedule  time,  723 ;  men  and  animals,  726, 741, 750. 

Jacket  Indorsed  <' Do  this.— Brady"  (7  D) 676 

Letter  of  Peck,  John  M.,  M.,  October  21,  1878,  proposition   for  expedited 

schedule  (11 D) 678 

Tracy,  George  H.,  August  24,  187(8?),  temporary  service  (16  D) 679-80 

No.  14336 2 
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Wilson,  EliEsbeth  M.,Jiily  26,  1878,  temporary  servioe  (S  D),  67$; 
Jaly  1, 1878,  Indians  renders  serriee  of  atmost  importance,  in- 
dorsed, **^  Impossible  to  have  serrioeon  accoont  of  Indian  depred** 

tion8»(44E) 1 831-2 

Memoranda  penciled  (12  and  13  D) 676 

Oath  of  John  M.  Peck,  September  18,  1878  (50  A  and  14  D) 679 

Order  of  Brady,  October  29, 1878,  for  increase  and  expeaition  (6  D),  675,6; 
Januai^  17, 1879,  to  increase  pay  of  soboontractor  (15  D),  679 ;  Jnne 
27, 1879,  increase  4  trips  (20  D),  681 ;  July  16, 1880,  increase  to  7  tripa 
(2H  D),  689 ;  October  1,  1878,  recognising  snbcontraot  of  H.  M.  Yaile 


(29  D),  689 ;  French,  September  27,  1878,  to  suspend  pay  (5  D),  675 ; 
KoYcmber  12, 1878,  amending  order  snspendinf  pay  (17  D),  680;  No* 
vember  19, 1878,  removing  suspension  of  pay  (18 1)).,  680 ;  April  17, 


1880,  reduce  trip  (27  D),  688-9. 

Payments,  tabnlated  statement  of 707-8 

Petitions  for  daily  service  in  expedition  time  of  72  kown  (8  D),  676, 7 ;  to  6 
trips  in  72  hours  (9  D),  677 ;  for  6  trips  and  72  hours,  indorsed  by  John 
H.  Mitchell  (10  D),  677-8;  fordaily  service  (21  D,  22  D,  23  D),  681,2. 

Beeember  18,  1878,  for  dally  service,  indorsed  by  James  H.  Slater  and 
John  Whiteaker  (24  D),  683 ;  from  The  Dalles,  for  daily  service  r25  D), 
684^ ;  of  members  of  Oregon  legislature,  for  daily  service,  72  hoars 
schedule,  indorsed,  John  H.  Mitchell  (26  D),  685. 

Receipt  of  John  Hailey  to  John  M.  Peck,  for  temporary  service  (19  D) 680 

Kegister  of  arrivals  and  departures  (57  D) 801-2 

Reports,  Auditor's  (33Dto  46  D) 703-5 

Revenues,  certified  transcript  of 695-700 

Subcontract  of  H.  M.  Yaile,  July  1, 1878,  signed,  John  M.  Peck,  by  John  R. 

Miner  (30  D) 689-90 

Warrants  (32  D  to  40  D,  43  D  and  44  D) 702-4 

Witnesses:  ^ 

Blois.J.  F.H,  hand  writing  of  papers  marked  50  A  and  14  D,  1475,  1496; 
21  D,  1475 ;  23  D,  1475,  1498,  1850;  30  D,  1475;  39  D  and  41  Q,  1481; 
40  D  and  42  Q,  1481;  38  D  and  40  Q,  1481,  1496-7, 1849;  36D  and  38 
Q,  1481, 1496;  35  D  and  37  Q,  1481,  1497;  32  D  and  35  Q,  1481;  41  D 
and  43  Q,  1481 ;  46  D,  M96. 

Borden,  James  M.,  draughtsman,  749-750 ;  map,  749 ;  diflferent  colored 
lines  indicates  the  number  of-  trips;  black,  6  times  a  week;  blue, 3 
times  a  week;  yellow,  2  times  a  week;  red,  1  time  a  week.  749. 

Cowne,  William,  mail<Ksarrier,  761-765;.  men  and  animals,  76^-5;  dis- 
tances, 763. 

Hall,  Edwin,  postmaster,  769-772,795,799;  failures  of  carrien  to  con- 
nect, 769;  population,  770;  his  name  signed  to  petition,  not  written 
or  authorized  by  him,  and  the  names  of  Robinson  and  Max  Metshan 
not  their  signatures,  795;  identifies  his  name  signed  to  several  papers 
ashis  signature,  and  to  some  as  not  his,  796-8;  through  mail  ftom 
Baker  City  to  The  Dalles  was  sent  by  Pendleton,  770. 

Fisk,  John  M.,  709-730, 788-790  mail-carrier;  distances,  709;  schedule 
time,  723 ;  men  and  animals,  726 ;  quantity  of  mail,  726-7,  729 ;  fail- 
ure of  carriers  to  connect,  788-9. 

Masterton,  Joseph  E.,  mail-carrier,  730-49 ;  men  and  animals,  742-8 ; 
no  expedition  until  the  fall  of  1879,  742 ;  quantity  of  mail,  74.'>. 

Pierce,  Clark  S.,  mail-carrier,  765-9 ;  employed  by  Miner,  Peok  6l  Coi 
7^ ;  men  and  animals,  766-8 ;  schedule  time,  767-8. 

Ross,  Samuel  R.,  mail-carrier,  784-7 ;  men  and  animals,  784-6. 

Schntz,  Emil,  stock-keeper,  750-761 :  stocked  the  ronte,  750 ;  men  and 
animals,  751-5 ;  quantity  of  mail,  754 ;  carried  passengers,  753  ;In- 
dians,  758-^ ;  petitions  (10  and  26  D),  7.56-7. 

Stone,  Geo.  JP.,. inspection  clerk,  790-795, 799-802 ;  an  examination  shows 
no  deduction  for  loss  of  expedition,  690;  course  of  business  as  to 
making  jdeductions,  791-5. 

Sweeney,  George  M.,  670-672;  identifies  Jacket,  670;  customs  as  to  al- 
lowing one  month's  extra  pay,  672-3. 

Taylor^Jacob  S.,  notary  public,  acknowledged  the  oath  of  J.  M.  Peck..  470-478 

Yaile,  H.  M.,  one  of  the  defendanU,  2222-2228, 2239, 2244 ;  service  put   ' 
on  in  September,  1878,  asked  for  extension  of  service  Ibr  J.  W. 
Dorsey,  Miner,  and  Peok  as  a  friendly  act,  2222;  his  acquaintance 
with  Miner  and  Brady,  2223-4;  handwriting  of  papers  marked  47  D, 
4b  D,  and  56  D,  2239;  of  32Dand  40  D,2S36;  of  14  D,  2244. 
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Wbeeler,  Henry  W.,  Teporls.  dnifts,  and  warrant 702-6 

Wilson,  Elieabeih  M.,  poBtmistiefle  at  Tbe  Dalles,  773--84, 827-32 ;  thiongh 

mails  were  not  sent  or  received  by  this  ronte,  773 ;  mail  bills,  773 ; 

failures  to  make  sofaedale  time,  773--4 ;  oontraoto  for  temporary  serv* 

ice,  773-4,  780-3,  827-8 ;  Indians.  029-30. 
Woodward,  P.  Henry,  cnslody  of  files •••• • 672-3 

BOCTB  44160,    CANTOK  CIT7,  OREG.,  TO  CAMP   M'DBRlfOTT«  NBV* 

Contractof  John  M.  Peck  with  the  United  States  (IQ) 1351 

Draft  drawn  by  John  M.  Peck  in  favor  of  John  R.  Miner 1857 

Exceptions  to  oath,  1354 ;  to  snbcon tract  pay,  1365 ;  to  letter  of  Miner.  (31Q) 
1374;  to  letter  of  Miner  (33Q),  1381;  to  men  and  animals^  1386;  to 
reyenaes  1397. 

Expedition,  calonlation  for  (17Q) 1356 

JacKet,  no  date,  inclosing  petition  (9Q) 1352-3 

Lietters  of  Bowling,  Charles,  December  14,  1878,  oontraotor  not  yet  reported 

(7Q) ......: ......!7-...        1362 

Brown,  James  F.,  per  J.  8.  C.  B.,  May  20,  1879,  addressed  to  lock-box 

714,  inclosing  petitions,  (27Q) 1359 

Contract  ofDoe,  and  answer  of  postmaster  Camp  McDermott,  Jnly  29, 

1878,  contractor  has  failed  to  report,  (3Q) 1351 

HalL  Edwin,  failure  of  contractor  July  4, 1878  (2Q),  1351 ;  October  24, 

1878,  failure  of  contractor  (4Q),  1351-2. 
Service  commenced  as  far  as  Camp  Harney,  November  1,  1878  (6Q)....        1352 
Metschan,  Phil.,  September  21, 1878»to  J.  H.  Mitchell,  more  and  faster 

service,  (13Q) 1355 

Miner,  John  R.,  agent,  Febrnary  20, 1880,  to  snbcontractor,  redaction  of 

service  (31Q),  1374 ;  April  15, 1881,  to  John  Carrey,  asking  him  to  see 

S.  H.  Abbott,  satisfy  him,  pay  him  whatever  is  reasonable  ?33Q),  1382. 

Mitchell,  J.  H.,  November  16,  1878,  inclosing  letter  of  military  oificers 

at  Camp  Hamey(14Q) 1355 

Officers,  military,  at  Camp  Harney,  Jnly  15,  1878,  no  mail  received  for 

36  days,  routes  and  roads  open  (12Q) 1354 

Peck,  JohnM.,  M.,  December  23, 1878,  for schednleof  96hottr8,  (IIQ). ..        1353 

Steel,  O.  A.,  November  7,  1878,  fiailnre  of  contractor,  (5Q) 1352 

Oath  of  John  M.  Peck,  sworn  to  SeptemberlS,  1878  (10  Q> 1353 

Order  of  Brady,  December  23, 1878,  few  increase  and  expedition  (8  Q),  1352 ; 
July  1^  1878  (80  f),  increase  four  trips,  1357;  indorsed,  *<Make  this 
daily— Brady"  (18  Q),  1360;  December  28, 1878,  subcontract  of  H.  M. 
Yaile  (29  Q),  1361. 

Payments,  tabulated  statement  of 1400-1 

Petition  from  Canyon  City,  September  23, 1878,  for  daily  mail  and  expedition 
to  (96)  ittiie<y-«tx  hours,  indorsed  by  John  H.  Mitchell  (15  Q),  1355-6 ;  ' 
firom-Camp  Harney,  September  23, 1878,  for  daily  mail  and  expedition 
to  96  hours  (16  Q),  135i6 ;  for  daily  service  and  reduction  of  time  to 
60  hours,  indorsed  by  J.  H.  Slater,  L.  F.  Gfover,  and  John  Whiteaker 
(19  Q),  1357 ;  by  residents  of  Canyon  City  and  vicinity,  for  daily  serv- 
ice (20  Q),  1357-8;  for  daily  eervice  (21  Q  and  22  Q>,  1358 :  for  daily 
.  service,  presented  by  John  Whiteaker  (23  Q),  1358;  for  daily  service, 
recommended  by  J.  H.  Slater  and  John  Whiteaker  (24  Q),  1359,  f6r 
daily  service  (25  Q),  1359 ;  for  daily  service  (26  Q  and  28  Q),  1359-60. 

Reports,  auditor's 1857 

Revenues,  certified  transcript  of 1399.1400 

Subcontract  of  John  Carrey  (32  Q),  1377 ;  of  H.  M.  Vaile  (30  Q),  1361-2 1361-2 

Warrants  in  favor  of  H.  M.  VaUe 1867 

Biois,  J.  F.  H.,  handwriting  of  papers  marked  12, 1479-80 ;  15  and  16  Q, 
1480 ;  41  D  and  43  Q,  1480 ;  2»  Q  1480,1,  1497 ;  39  D  and  41  Q,  1481  : 
40  D  and  42  Q,  1481 ;  38  D  and  40  Q,  1481,  1497,  1849 ;  36  D  and  38 
Q,  1481, 1496;  35  D  and  37  Q,  1481,  1497 ;  36  Q,  1481, ;  32  D  and  35 
Q,  1481 ;  20  Q,  1481,2,  1498;  19  Q  and  21  Q,  1482;  26  Q  1498 ;  33  Q, 
1847. 

Brown,  James  F.,  snbcontractor;  subcontract  with  Vaile,  1362;  men 
and  animals,  1363, 1366, 1369-70 ;  schedule  time,  1362, 1367-8 ;  quan- 
tity of  mail,  1363;  Indians,  1363 ;  identifies  letter  (27  Q),  1363 ;  peti. 
tion (28  Q  and  25  Q),  1364 ;  (21  Q  and  24  Q),  1365;  passengers,  1365-6 ; 
fines  and  failures,  1366-7;  petitions,  1364-5, 136&-72, 1374-6 ;  subcon- 
tract pay,  1365. 
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Carrey,  John, saboon tractor  under  Vaile,  1377-84 ;  Miner  paid  him,  1378 ; 
identifies  letter,  1378 ;  fines,  1363-4 ;  suboontraot  pay,  1384. 

Coon,  Byron  C;  identities  files 1348-50 

Johnson,  Nephi,  snboontraotor  on  route  41119,691-692 ;  identifies  signa- 
tures to  petition  on  route  44160  as  those  of  persons  living  along  the    . 
line  of  route  41119,  Southern  Utah,  691-2. 

Johnson,  W.  D.,  692-694 ;  corroborates  Nephi  Johnson's  testimony  as  to 
petition,  692-4. 

MoBean,  Frank,  subcontract  with  John  M.  Peck,  1385 ;  with  H.  M.  Valley 
1385 ;  men  and  animals,  1387-91 ;  commencement  of  service,  1386, 7 ; 
identifies  letter  (33  Q),  1391;  20  Q,  1393;  ir>  Q,  1394;  19  Q,  1396; 
Miner  paid  him,  1392;  subcontract  pay,  1392;  Indians,  1393;  expedi- 
tions mails,  1394-5. 

Spencer,  George  E.,  called,  does  not  respond •*      1351 

Taylor,  Jacob  8.,  notary  public,  470-472;  acknowledged  the  oath  of 
John  M.  Peck,  470-2. 

Vaile,  H.  M.,  one  of  the  defendants,  2209, 2211-2212;  put  service  on  from 
Canyon  City  to  Camp  Harney  in  November,  1878;  route  expedited  be- 
fore service  was  put  on  the  whole  route,  2211-12. 

Wheeler,  Henry  W.,  reports,  drafts,  warrants. .« « 1376-7 

Woodward,  P.  Hem^,  custody  of  papers : 1350 

ROUTE  46132,  JUUAN  TO  pDLTON,  GAL. 

Contract  of  John  M.  Peck  with  the  United  €(tates  (1  G) * 960 

Drafts  drawn  by  John  M.  Peck  In  favor  of  H.  M.  vaUe,  witnessed  by  M.  C. 

Rerdell 1100-9 

Letter  of  Booth,  Newton,  April  10, 1877,  concurred  in  by  J.  P.  Fariey,  increase 

of  service  (4  G) 982 

Craig,  Scipio,  April  1, 1879,  increase  of  service  (5  G) 982-3 

Peck,  John  M.,  proposition  for  schedule  of  26  mutb  (3  G),  981 ;  and  J.  C. 
Hayes,  November  2, 1878,  withdrawal  of  subcontract  (15  G),  986. 
Oath  of  John  M.  Peck,  contractor,  sworn  to  December  30, 1878  (4  G  and  52  A).      981-2 
Order  of  Brady,  June  24, 1879,  increase  trips  and  expedition  to  26  kown  (2  G), 
981 ;  December  12, 1878,  to  stop  all  payments  to  subcontractor  (14  G), 
985 ;  May  24, 1879,  subcontract  of  H.  M.  Vaile  (16  G),  986. 

PasrnientB,  tabulated  statement  of 999,1000 

Petition  from  Temeonla  for  continuation  of  route  to  Riverside  (6  G),  983 ;  for. 
tri- weekly  service,  36  houti  schedule  (7  G),  983 ;  for  36  houn  schedule 
(8  G),  983 ;  for  tri-weekly  service  and  36  hours  schedule  (9  G),  984 ;  f<Hr 
tri- weekly  service  and  38  hours  schedule  (10  G),  984;  five  similar  peti- 
tions and  one  signed  by  postmaster  for  increase  of  service  (11  G),  984; 
for  38  hours  schedule  (12  G),  984 ;  for  38  hours  schedule  (13  G),  984-5. 
Receipts  for  warrants  si^^ned  H.  M.  Vaile,  and  H.  M.  Vaile  by  John  R.  Miner.        1109 

Reports,  auditor's,  showing  amounts  due 1107-9 

Revenues,  certified  transcnpt  of 975-6 

Subcontract  of  H.  M.  Vaile  (17  G) 986 

Warrants 1107-9 

Witnesses; 

Blois,  J.  F.  H.,  handwriting  of  papers  marked  1 G,  1476, 1496-7 ;  of  15  G» 

1476,  1496;  of  3  G,  1477;  of  52  A,  1477, 1497. 
Bergman,  Jacob,  mail-carrier,  986-92 ;  recognizes  papers  (6  G  to  13  G)» 
987, 26  hours  schedule  not  petitioned  for  and  missed  connections,  987 ; 
men  and  animals,  988-9 ;  distances,  988 ;  petitions,  989-90 ;  fines,  991. 

Sweeney,  George  M.,  identifies  files *    947-8 

Taylor,  Jacob  8,  notary  public,  470^72;  acknowledged  the  oath  of 

John  M.  Peck,  470^2. 
Vaile,  H.M., one  of  the  defendants,  2229, 2230;  subcontract  was  ante- 
dated 2229 ;  knows  nothing  about  increase  or  expedition,  2230. 

BOUTB  46247,  RBDDIKG  TO  ALTURAS^  GAL. 

Contractof  John  M.  Peck  with  the  United  Stotes(lH) 1001 

Exceptions  to  oath  of  John  M.  Peck  (53  A),  1006 ;  to  revenues,  1119. 

Drafts  drawn  by  John  M.  Peck  in  favor  of  John  R.  Miner  and  S.  W.  Dorsey ....    1860-1 

Letters  of  Bush,  C.  C,  August  17, 1878,  6,times  a  week  service  (15  H) 1003 

Jacket  (52  H) 2250-51 

Culverhouse,  Jerry,  AprU  23, 1879,  indorsed  by  Luttrell  (58  H) 2253 
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Letters — Continaed. 

HendriokBi  A.  L.,  Mkiog  restoration  of  service  (49  H) 2170 

McKusick,  Sapfc.  B.  M.  8^  recommends  increase  to  6  trips  (46  H) 2165 

Peck,  John  M.,  December  3,  1878,  sohedale  of  72  hours  (20  H) 1005 

Postmaster  at  Beaver,  Cal.,  May  7, 1880,  retam  to  the  old  service  (51  H)       2171 

Reprerentati ves  of  Cuifornia  and  Oregon,  for  6  trips  (46  H) 2165 

Rive,  N.  B.,  An^^nst  12, 1878,  increase  to  6  trips,  schedoie  of  72  hoars  (16 
H),  1003-4;  June  21, 1(578,  letter  attached  to  sohednle  (23  H),  1007. 

Oath  of  John  M.  Peck,  sworn  to  September  18, 1878  (53  A) 1005 

Second  oath  sworn  to  January  22, 1879 2281 

Order  of  Brady,  Jnne  3,  1878,  increase  1  trip  (2  H),  1001 ;  December  3, 1880, 
increase  and  expedition  (14  H),  1003;  Jaly  31, 1878,  to  chanice  sched- 
ale  (21  H),  1006. 
French,  April  17,  1880,  reduce  3  trips  (24  H),  1007 ;  Aagast  26, 1880,  in- 

crease  3  trips  (25  H),  1007. 
Hazen,  Angnst  6,  1879,  amending  order  of  October  1, 1878,  relative  to 

pay  of  sabcontractor  (26  H) 1009 

Payments,  tabulated  statementof 1019-20 

Petitions  for  6  trips  and  a  sohedale  of  72  hours  (3  H),  1001 ;  ten  similar  (4  H 
to  13  H),  1001,2 ;  for  an  increase  to  6  trips  (17  H  and  18  H),  1004. 
Protesting  against  reduction  of  service,  indorsed  by  C.  P.  Berry  (47  H), 
2169 ;  similar  petition  (48  H)  2169-70;  and  (50  H),  2170,2171;  for  one 
additional  trip  and  expedition,  indorsed  by  J.  P.  Farley  and  P.  D. 
Wigginton  (53  H),  2251 :  for  aaily  service  and  increased  speed,  in« 
dorsed  by  J.  K.  Luttrell,  M.  C,  and  P.  D.  Wigginton  (54  H),  2251 : 
for  7  trips,  indorsed  by  C.  P.  Berry  (56  H),  2252;  for  7  trips  indorsed 
by  J.  K.  Luttrell  and  J.  P.  Farley  (57  H),  2252. 
Power  of  attorney  from  J.  M.  Peck  to  M.  C.  Berdell,  dated  September  26, 

1879,  to  collect  amounts  due  on  this  route  (16  X) 2257 

Reoeipts  for  warrants  signed  by  John  M.  Peck,  J.  M.  Peck  by  Darnell,  Lawson 

Sl  Co.,  J.  W.  Bosler,  and  Major  and  Culverhonse  (39  H  to  44  H) 1021 

Beports,  auditor's  ..., 1860-1 

Revenue,  certified  transcript  of  the  (28  H) 1016-19 

Schedule,  dated  June  1.3, 1878  (22  H) 1006 

Subcontract  of  Mi^jor  and  Culverhouse,  dated  Biay  20, 1879,  signed  John  M. 

Peck,  by  M.  C.  Berdell  and  John  W.  Dorsey  (27  H) 1009 

Warrants  payable  to  John  M.  Pecketal 1860-1 

Witnesses: 

Blois,  J.  F.  H.,  handwriting  of  papers  marked  1  H,  4  H,  29  H,  and  53  H.        1479 
McCormick,  James,  postmaster  at  Redding,  1012-15 ;  mails  were  carried 
in  passenger  coaches  in  42  hours  in  sammer,  and  60  hours  in  wint^, 
•  1013. 

M%|or,  John  M.,  subcontractor,  1010-12;  carried  the  mail  in  passenger 
coaches,  also  express,  1010 ;  always  carried  it  in  from  41  to  45houTB  in 
summer,  and  65  hours  in  winter,  1010;  weight  of  mail,  1011;  subcon- 
tractor, page  1012. 

Page,  Horace  F.,  M.  C,  2163 ;  urffed  restoration  of  trips 216:) 

Sweeney,  Georgis  M.,  identifies  files 995-6 

Taylor,  Jacob  S.,  notary  public,  470-472 ;   acknowledged  the  oath  of 

John  M.  Peck,  470-2. 
Vaile,  H.  M.,  one  of  the  defendants,  2228 ;  knows  nothing  about  the 
route,  2228. 
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